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MAGAZINE 


SEPTEMBER.  1955. 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 


Introducing  to  African  Violet  Growers 

The  most  important  new  horticultural  product  of  the  year 
Acclaimed  by  African  Violet  Experts 
and 

Sold  on  a  genuine  full  money-back  guarantee 


'T 


Purchased  by  over  35  government  and  university  botanical  gardens  this  year. 
Nothing  finer  for  rooting  your  leaves  or  displaying  your  African  violets. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  UNIVERSITY  PURCHASERS  s 
U.  S.  Botanic  Gardens,  Brooklyn  Botanic  Gardens,  New 
York  City  Public  Schools,  Harvai-d,  Wellesley,  Smith, 
University  of  Florida,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Wayne  University,  University  of 
Michigan,  Michigan  State  College,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Kansas  State  College,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Indiana  University,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  State 
College,  University  of  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina 
State  College,  University  of  California,  Washington 
State  College,  University  of  South  Dakota,  etc. 


Now  you  can  forget  about  African  violet  containers  that 
rust,  rot,  corrode  or  shatter.  Made  of  lustrous  hi-impact 
polystyrene  in  soft  earthen  gray  and  light  green  colors, 
Perma-Nests  are  lightweight  and  sturdy,  absorb  no  moisture, 
nest  perfectly  and  last  for  many  years.  Sterilize  easily 
and  completely.  Shipped  watertite,  Perma/-Nests  have  knock¬ 
out  embossments  for  drainage  if  you  desire.  For  rooting 
your  leaves  or  displaying  your  plants,  to  have  less  than 
Perma-Nests  is  to  deny  yourself  the  best. 


#  Four  sizes  from  window  sill  to  standard  seed  flat. 

#  No  rot  —  no  rust  —  no  corrosion. 

®  No  salt  or  mold  formation.  Surest  growth. 

9  Perfect  nesting  feature.  Carry  50  at  a  time  or  store 
many  in  a  small  space. 

9  Absorb  .  no  moisture  —  always  light  weight. 

9  Crystal  hard  surface  does  not  harbor  bacteria.  Easily 
and  completely  sterilized. 

9  Last  for  many  years  — ■  better  than  copper,  brass  or 
ceramics  —  cheaper  than  wood  or  tin. 

9  Free  2  week  trial  offer  with  full  refund  guarantee. 


‘T  bought  one  22  x  11  Perma-Nest  last  year  at  the  Detroit 
Flower  Show,  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  wonderful  growth 
from  rooted  leaves  that  I  bought  2  dozen  more.” 

Mary  Fox,  12103  Grandmont,  Detroit  27,  Michigan. 


“We  have  u,ped  many  Perma-Nests  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
recommend  them.  They  promote  excellent  African  violet 
growth,  nest  neatly  and  are  most  attractive  display  trays.” 

Emery  T.  Toogood,  Quality  Water  Gardens,  2021 
Union  Blvd.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


FOUR  SIZES 


22  X  11  X  21/2 
2  for  $3.50 
4  for  6.95 
6  for  8.75 


12  X  8  X  2% 
3  for  $1.75 
6  for  3.25 
12  for  6.75 


Combination  Offer  —  one  of  each  size  $2.95 
Please  add  10%  to  your  order  for  mailing: 
costs. 


8x8x2% 
3  for  $1.35 
6  for  2.50 
12  for  4.60 


4x8x2% 
6  for  $1.35 
12  for  2.50 
24  for  4.50 


Dealers,  greenhouse  owner®  and  garden  clubs  write  for 
wholesale  price  list. 

GROWERS  SUPPLY  CO. 

Box  2211  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


This  is  a  plant  that  has  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  seen  it.  The  blooms 
are  large  white,  cupped  shaped,  with  a  very  heavy  ruffle  and  a  suffusion  of  rose 
running  through  them.  It  blossoms  very  freely,  with  heavy  clusters  held  well 
above  the  soft  DuPont  type  of  foliage  that  is  so  desirable.  It  is  an  excellent  pro¬ 
ducer  for  the  commercial  grower  as  well  as  the  home  enthusiast. 

Available  now  ...  2l^"  pots  not  blooming  .  .  .  $  .75  each 

3  "  pots  blooming  ....  1.00  each 
(Send  for  complete  list.) 

HAVE  YOU  HEARD? 

We  are  going  out  of  business,  this  is  a  half  truth.  Due  to  the  large  volume 
of  wholesale  business  we  are  accumulating,  we  have  discontinued  our  retail  sales 
at  the  greenhouses,  so  that  we  may  devote  full  time  to  growing  more  plants  of  a 
variety.  Our  seedling  houses  are  chock  full  of  beautiful  new  things  in  the  making, 
and  we  will  have  so  much  more  time  to  devote  to  the  developing  of  things  that  are 
different. 

To  our  retail  patrons,  may  we  say,  thank  you  for  your  past  patronage. 

GRANGER  GARDENS,  Inc. 

P.  O.  ROUTE  No.  2,  MEDINA,  OHIO  PHONE  -  SHARON  CENTER  9300 

Greenhouses  located  one  mile  east  of  Granger  School  at  Granger,  Ohio 


Officiau-y  withdrawn  from 
jgfOi.LECT10N  OP  M.B.G.  LlBKAHt 
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FRONT  COVER:  Arranged  by  Margie  Lotz  this  beautiful  display  of 
the  J.  A.  Peterson  &  Sons  Company  was  a  feature  of  the  Cincinnati 
Show. 
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MELLOW-MIX 

THE  PERFECT  POTTING  MIXTURE 
FOR  YOUR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Since  our  introduction  of  MELLOW  MIX  to  you  one  year  ago  we  have  shipped  this 
fine  potting  material  to  customers  in  38  states  and  our  repeat  orders  are  extremely 
gratifying.  Many  growers  who  started  with  our  trial  size  unit  now  order  by  the 
bushel.  They  tell  us  they  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  by  far  the  most  re¬ 
liable  potting  mixture  they  have  ever  used. 

MELLOW  MIX  is  a  scientific  formula,  all  organic,  containing  every  necessary  in¬ 
gredient  for  fast,  healthy  growth  and  maximum  bloom.  It  is  rich  and  mellow, 
never  cakes  or  hardens  and  has  ideal  drainage.  Due  to  public  demand  we  have 
enlarged  our  facilities  for  the  ageing  process  of  MELLOW  MIX  and  we  have  an 
unlimited  supply  ready  for  your  Fall  and  Winter  potting  program.  Also  note  our 
new  low  price  list: 


TRIAL  SIZE  UNIT . $1.00  Postpaid 

3  QUART  UNIT . 1.65  Postpaid 

6  QUART  UNIT . 8.00  Postpaid 

12  QUART  UNIT . 5.00  Postpaid 


FREE  with  each  order  we  send  our  special  bulletin,  “How  to  Grow  African  Vio¬ 
lets’’ 

ORQANIC  FLOWER  FARM 

BOX  231  SHARON,  PA. 

WE  SHIP  THE  SAME  DAY  WE  RECEIVE  YOUR  ORDER! 


G-0  FIBERGLASS  for  WICK  FEEDING 

AERATING  PADS  AND  OTHER  USES 

Will  Not  Rot 

Flower  growers  report  amazing  success  when  using  this  special  G-Q  fiberglass  for  wicks, 
aerating  pads,  lining  flower  boxes,  planting  slips  and  starting  plants  in  flats. 

Because  of  its  many  uses  it  comes  to  you  in  30  ft.  by  3"  rolls  which  you  can  cut  to  the 
various  lengths  required. 

ROLL  3”  X  30’  ONLY  dr  9D’  ROLL  $2.75 


DEALERS  and  CLUBS 

Write  for  quantity  prices  on  Fiberglass  and 
Markei-s. 


Small  Quantities  of  Lifetime  markers  are  packed  in  polyethylene  bags  for  resale.  One  hundreds 
are  packed  in  boxes  for  Mail  Order  selling  —  write  for  details. 


LIFETIME 

PLASTIC  PLANT  MARKERS 
AND  TAGS 

©  Acclaimed  by  leading  hybridizers,  nursery¬ 
men  and  home  growers  of  Roses,  Iris,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  house  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  etc. 
Ideal  for  conservatories,  arboretums,  and  bo¬ 
tanical  gardens.  Made  of  durable,  heavy 
gauge,  molded  white  plastic.  Guaranteed  to 
withstand  all  kinds  of  weather.  Write  on  them 
with  pencil,  will  not  come  off.  Yet  can  be 
cleaned  and  re-used  (a  little  scouring  powder 
on  a  damp  cloth). 


Per 

A  .  4V2"  Vertical  Pot  or  Border  Stake  . 
B  .  2"  X  5"  Horizontal  Pot  or 

Border  Stake  .  . 

C  .  6"  Vertical  Pot  or  Border  Stake  .  . 

*D  .  2"  Horizontal  Tie  on  Tag . 

E  .  3"  Horizontal  Tie  on  Tag . 

F  .  X  2"  Notched  Tie  on  Tag  .  .  .  . 

H  .  21/2"  X  8"  Tee  Stake . 

J  .  3"  X  12"  Tee  Stake  . 

L  .18"  Galvanized  Stake  for  D  &  E  .  . 
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$1.00 

1.80 

1.00 


ABOVE  PRICES  POSTPAID  IN  UNITED  STATES 


GRO-PUICK  SALES 


☆ 


25 

50 

■  75 

100  Bulk  500 

$1.00 

$1.25 

$  5.50 

2.00 

2.30 

2.75 

11.00 

1.50 

1.80 

2.25 

10.00 

1.35 

1.60 

2.00 

9.00 

1.60 

1.90 

2.40 

10.50 

1.00 

1.25 

5.00 

1.75 

3.00 

4.25 

5.00 

21.00 

3.00 

5.40 

9.00 

37.50 

2.00 

4.00 

— 

7.00 

30.00 

• 

«  @ 

NO  C.O.D.’S 

PLEASK 

*D— 2" 

tags  available  i 

in  red, 

yellow,  green. 

blue  or 

white. 


10342  Lanark  Ave.  Dept.  45 

DETROIT  24,  MICHIGAN 
Markers  Sold  in  Canada  by  C.  A.  Cruickshank 
Toronto  12,  Canada 


SPECIAL  SAMPLE  ASSORTMENT 
10  Each  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  P  and  6  of  H 
Tie  on  wires  included. 

56  Assorted  as  above  . . . $1.00 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 


Mr.  Johnson 


From  year  to  year  one  of  our  most  cherished  memories  is 
the  good  times  we  have  had  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  So  it  is  most 
fitting  at  this  season  to  take  both  backward  and  forward  looks  at 
the  Conventions  past  and  future. 

Looking  back  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  this  year  on  April  14,  15  and  16  may  I  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  Society  express  our  gratitude  and  appreciation  again  to  you, 
the  Pittsburgh  members,  for  a  magnificent  job  in  the  production 
of  our  1955  Convention.  It  was  a  super  meeting  and  most 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  attendance. 


Under  the  capable  leadership  of  Mrs.  William  Douglas  and  Mrs.  Ross  Harness, 
co-chairman  and  their  efficient  committees  the  Pittsburgh  Convention  will  long  be 
remembered  as  an  important  milestone  in  the  Society’s  progress,  as  it  was  truly  a 
splendid  meeting  in  every  way.  Favorable  reports  continue  to  reach  me  on  the  beauty 
of  the  Amateur  Show  and  the  Commercial  Exhibit,  on  the  fine  instructive  program, 
on  the  original  decorations,  the  ease  of  registration,  the  handsome  prizes  and  awards, 
the  interesting  tour  and  the  pleasant  fellowship. 


Space  limits  my  paying  special  individual  tribute  to  all  the  good  committee  chair¬ 
men  and  the  members  of  their  committees  who  worked  so  long  and  hard  to  make  the 
Convention  the  success  that  it  was.  You  know  —  all  of  you  —  how  much  you  did  to 
make  it  so  worth  while  and  I  feel  you  know  how  much  we  —  all  of  us  who  were  there 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  it  and  that  we  do  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 


Looking  forward  to  1956,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  be  with  us  at  our  next 
Annual  Meeting  which  will  be  held  in  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Paul, 
Minnesota  on  April  19,  20  and  21,  1956.  Mrs.  Harold  Baker  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens 
are  co-chairmen  and  the  December  issue  of  your  African  Violet  Magazine  will  carry 
your  1956  Convention  information. 

The  editor  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  the  Show  —  News  and  Views  reports  not 
in  this  issue  will  be  in  the  December  Magazine.  Due  to  lack  of  space  some  could  not 
be  included  this  time.  Also  that  several  stories  tentatively  scheduled  for  September 
and  a  number  of  the  Convention  reports  have  been  held  over  for  the  December  issue 
too,  as  the  minutes  of  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  and  the  Board  of  Directors  Meet¬ 
ings  are  being  published. 


It  is  with  deepest  regret  that  I  must  tell  you  of  the  loss  of  our  good  friend  and 
member,  Ernest  Chabot,  who  passed  away  on  July  2nd.  Both  as  a  speaker  and  as  an 
attending  member,  Ernest  Chabot  has  contributed  a  great  deal  indeed  to  our  last  two 
Annual  Meetings. 

Do  you  know  of  someone  who  is  interested  in  African  violets  who  is  not  a.  member 
of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.?  If  so  you  will  be  doing  them  a  good 
favor  if  you  will  tell  them  that  membership  is  only  $3.00  for  a  years  individual  mem¬ 
bership  or  $10.00  for  a  years  sustaining  or  commercial  membership'.  This  information 
may  lead  them  to  ever  widening  Saintpaulia  interest  and  will  keep  them  abreast  of  all 
the  most  recent  African  violet  news  as  it  develops. 


Sincerely, 
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-  .  artnual  Weetltr* 

iMm  at  Gro«P 


“LET  US  ARRANGE 
OUR  SAINTPAUUAS” 


Dorothy  Jasko,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Left  —  Mrs.  Steiibing  puts  final  touch 
on  arrangement. 


That  was  the  title  of  Emily  Steubing’s  talk  and 
demonstrations,  which  was  part  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  morning  Convention  meeting,  at  which  Mrs. 
M.  Merle  Hardey  of  Quebec,  Canada,  presided. 

Emily  Steubing  is  well  known  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  circle,  being  a  teacher  of  flower  arrang¬ 
ing,  chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  flower  show,  and 
having  competed  in  many  states  around. 

The  title  of  her  subject  was  just  plain  common 
sense,  as  far  as  the  African  violet  lover  was 
concerned.  Why  not  combine  two  hobbies  to¬ 


gether?  Besides  raising  violets  learn  to  arrange 
them,  also. 

The  majority  of  violet  growers  has  his  or  her 
violets  down  in  the  basement  under  fluorescent 
lights,  in  a  greenhouse  in  the  back  yard,  or  what¬ 
ever  nook  or  comer  in  the  house  she  could  find 
to  house  them.  Fine  and  dandy.  But  for  goodness 
sake,  why  not  bring  them  out  in  the  open  for 
everyone  to  admire  when  the  plant  is  at  its  best. 

After  hearing  and  watching  Emily  Steubing, 
it  seemed  like  such  a  simple  thing  to  do,  because 
the  violets  seemed  to  fit  in  with  most  all  of  our 
cut  flowers  and  vegetables  which  we  could  find 


Interesting  is  this 
arrangement  with 
candles  and  African 
violet  blossoms.  Most 
attractive  for  a  dinner 
table. 
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around  our  own  homes.  That  goes  for  the  con¬ 
tainers  as  well;  all  we  need  is  a  little  imagination. 

When  you  do  make  an  arrangement,  one  thing 
she  reminded  us  to  remember  was  to  make  an 
arrangement  to  fit.  In  other  words,  scale  it  to 
where  it  is  going  to  sit.  Another  thing,  keep 
your  colors  in  mind  when  thinking  of  your 
arrangement;  never  use  too  many,  possibly  two 
colors  at  the  most. 

She  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  hobby  of 
arranging  is  fascinating,  because  you  don’t  have 
to  live  with  an  arrangement  the  rest  of  your 
life.  If  it  is  not  what  you  anticipated,  you  can 
always  take  it  apart  and  start  anew. 

Many  beautiful  arrangements  were  made  that 
morning,  the  first  few  being  tiny  arrangements, 
where  she  used  an  antique  salt  dish  as  the  con¬ 
tainer  and  violets  as  cut  flowers.  Behind  the 
dish  as  the  background  she  used  a  brass  hinge. 
Another  tiny  one  was  made  in  a  salt  dish  which 
held  three  smmll  rose  buds  and  three  tiny  violets. 
But  the  one  that  attracted  most  of  the  attention 
was  in  a  niche  made  from  a  small  ham  can 
which  had  been  sprayed  with  gray  paint,  and  a 
piece  of  green  taffeta  glued  to  the  back.  The 
sharp  edge  of  the  can  had  a  piece  of  braided  rope 
glued  to  that,  and  it  also  was  painted  gray.  Here 
she  used  a  child’s  pitcher  and  saucer  to  hold  the 
arrangement. 

A  few  tricks  of  the  trade  were  included,  one 
being,  when  using  violets  as  cut  flowers,  dab  the 
backs  of  the  blossoms  with  egg  white  mixed  with 
water  to  keep  the  blossoms  from  falling.  This 
does  not  have  to  be  done  with  our  double 
blossoms,  as  they  stay  on  quite  readily.  Another 
trick  was  to  use  a  small  baby  needle  holder; 
tweezers  are  wonderful  to  push  those  tiny  stems 
into  the  holder. 


After  her  tiny  arrangements,  she  made  a 
simple  one  in  a  brass  urn,  using  scotch  broom, 
hyacinths,  asparagus  tips,  bronze  galax  leaves, 
and  African  violets. 

A  novel  one  for  any  dinner  table  was  a  pair 
of  candles,  which  had  puffs  of  wax  put  on  in 
tiers;  while  the  wax  was  still  warm,  she  had  in¬ 
serted  aqua  picks  to  make  holes  in  which  were 
placed  cut  violets;  and  then  around  the  candle 
she  had  pinned  ivy.  This  arrangement  she  placed 
on  a  panel  of  gold  cloth,  and  the  napkins  she 
used  were  purple  to  blend  with  the  lavender 
violets  she  used. 

Another  of  her  arrangements  was  one  set  in 
rotten  tree  bark;  in  this  she  used  pussy  willows, 
horse  chestnuts,  or  what  we  call  buckeyes,  white 
narcissus,  and  dark  double  purple  violet.  Here 
she  used  the  whole  plant  with  mushrooms  for  the 
base  of  the  arrangement. 

A  striking  one  came  next,  in  which  she  used 
a  black  fan  as  a  background.  The  flowers  were 
pink  snapdragons  (to  strengthen  the  stems  you 
can  use  a  fine  gauged  wire)  and  a  plant  of  a 
purple  double  violet.  To  cover  the  mechanics  on 
the  base  she  used  large  Rex  begonia  leaves.  This 
point  she  stressed:  never  let  your  mechanics 
show. 

The  last  of  her  arrangements  was  the  one  that 
probably  impressed  most  of  the  audience,  because 
we  knew  exactly  what  Mrs.  Steubing  was  going 
to  have  to  eat  the  next  day.  Here  she  used  egg 
plant,  purple  artichoke,  red  cabbage,  green 
pepper,  cucumber,  limes,  and  a  bunch  of  artificial 
grapes.  She  kept  the  color  in  the  reddish  purples 
and  greens.  All  these  vegetables  were  arranged 
around  an  old  pewter  candle  moulder.  I  must  say, 
of  all  the  arrangements  I  have  ever  seen,  this 
topped  them  all. 

THE  END 


PATS  PLANTERS 


HAND  PAINTED 


CERAMIC 


THE 

PRINCESS' 

This  beautiful  ”  creamy- white 
planter  is  hand-painted  with 
vividly  colored  violets  on  all 
four  sides  of  the  base.  Colors 
of  flowers:  pink,  purple,  | 
burgundy,  dark  blue,  lig-ht  blue. 


$2.00 


WICK-FED 


PAT’S  PLANTERS 

121  Biisteed  Drive 
MIDLAND  PARK,  N.  J. 


THE 

DUCHESS 

The  strikingly  different,  unique 
eight  sided  planter  with  lovely 
hand-painted  flowers  encircling 
the  entire  base  is  perfect  for 
fuller  plants.  Same  colors  as 
“Princess,” 


$2.50 


Postage  and  Insurance  $.50 


Wholesale  Inquiries  Invited 
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BL/YER^S  QUIDE  REPORT 


Here  are  THE  100  BEST  African  violets,  as  compiled  from  the  votes  you  sent  in.  There  were 
three  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  votes  polled  with  two  thousand,  five  hundred  cast  for 
the  winning  100  BEST  varieties.  Votes  were  recorded  for  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  varieties,  and  of 
this  number  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  received  only  one  vote  each,  with  seventy- two  receiving 
two  votes  each. 

We  are  sure  that  you  have  already  guessed  that  there  were  numerous  newer  varieties  that  did  not 
make  the  100  BEST  which  are  most  worthy  to  be  in  this  group,  but  which  apparently  have  not  been 
tried  out  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  warrant  their  receiving  enough  votes  to  make  the  list  at 

the  present  time. 

The  Buyer’s  Guide  committee  wishes  to  thank  each  and  everyone  of  you  who  so  kindly  sent  in  your 
selection  for  the  CHOICE  TWENTY-FIVE.  Without  your  help  —  all  of  you  —  our  work  would  lose  its 
meaning.  We  are  grateful  and  we  do  hope  that  you  will  keep  on  letting  us  hear  from  you. 

Our  sincerest  appreciation  to  the  following  members  who  helped  us  compile  the  list:  Mesdames 
E.  L.  Perdue  of  the  Inglewood  Club,  E.  S.  Pruett,  H.  H.  PTool,  and  Owen  Duckworth  of  the  Nashville 
Club. 

It  is  our  hope  and  plan  to  be  able  to  submit  the  revised  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  magazine. 


Buyer’s  Guide  Committee 

Quixie  Nichols,  Nashville,  Tennessee  Mildred  Held,  Fairview  Park,  Ohio 

Sara  Cubbage,  Glenshaw,  Pennsylvania  Eleanor  Rhodda,  Ossian,  Indiana 

Helen  Montgomery,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


PINK  CHEER  113 

SNOW  PRINCE  103 

WHITE  MADONNA  86 

AZURE  BEAUTY  78 

PAINTED  GIRL  66 

RUFFLED  QUEEN  59 

BI-COLOR  55 

SAILOR  GIRL  55 

CALIFORNIA  DARK  PLUM  54 
PINK  DELIGHT  53 

PINK  WONDER  52 

DOUBLE  NEPTUNE  50 

INNOCENCE  49 

SAILOR’S  DELIGHT  48 

DUPONT  LAVENDER  PINK  45 
BLACK  MAGIC  45 

NAVY  BOUQUET  45 

SUNRISE  44 

RED  KING  43 

LAVENDER  BEAUTY  41 

GORGEOUS  BLUE  WONDER  41 
BLUE  HEIRESS  40 

DOUBLE  ROSE  40 

BOYCE  EDENS  38 

BLUE  WARRIOR  38 

FANTASY  37 

VELVET  GIRL  36 

SIR  LANCELOT  36 

SEA  GIRL  34 

HOLLY  34 

VIOLET  BEAUTY  32 

BLUE  BOY  26 

SNOW  LINE  26 

DOUBLE  ORCHID  SUNSET  25 


EMPEROR  WILHELM  25 

EDITH  CAVELLE  24 

PURPLE  KNIGHT  23 

STAR  SAPPHIRE  23 

GORGEOUS  23 

WINTER  GREEN  23 

APPLE  BLOSSOM  23 

PURITY  22 

LACY  GIRL  21 

SILVER  LINING  21 

NEPTUNE  20 

AUTUMN  18 

MENTOR  BOY  18 

DOUBLE  MARGARET  18 

SNOW  GIRL  17 

DOUBLE  DELIGHT  17 

FORGET-ME-NOT  16 

BRIDAL  WREATH  16 

CLEMENTINE  16 

ENCHANTRESS  16 

RED  LADY  15 

MAGNIFICO  15 

AMERICA  14 

FLEUR  PETITE  14 

INDIANOLA  14 

PINK  ATTRACTION  14 

PURPLE  LACE  14 

PURPLE  PRINCESS  14 

PURPLE  PRINCE  14 

DUPONT  BLUE  13 

DUPONT  NO.  5  13 

GORGEOUS  BI-COLOR  13 

ORCHID  WONDER  13 

PINK  GIRL  13 


BLUE  GIRL  12 

BLUE  MOON  12 

RUBY  GIRL  12 

BLUE  DELIGHT  11 

BLUE  JEWEL  11 

BRONZE  BI-COLOR  11 

FIRE  CHIEF  11 

LADY  GENEVA  11 

MAUVE  FRINGETTE  11 

PANDORA  11 

AMETHYST  10 

BRONZE  GIRL  10 

CHRISTMAS  STAR  10 

HELEN  WILSON  BOUQUET  10 
PANSY  10 

RED  PRINCESS  10 

BLUE  EYES  9 

BLACK  FRINGE  9 

CHRISTINA  9 

DOUBLE  ORCHID  NEPTUNE  9 
EVENING  SUNSET  9 

FAIRY  TALES  9 

GENEVA  RAINBOW  9 

HILDEGARDE  9 

RED  HEAD  9 

ROBIN  HOOD  9 

CORSAGE  8 

GENEVA  BEAUTY  8 

PINK  FRINGETTE  8 


THE  END 
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The  Amateur  Show 


Marge  Wolf,  Dayton,  Ohio 


the  tuberous  begonias  in  shades  of  peach  and 
red.  In  the  center  of  the  scene  were  white  gates, 
that  you  could  visualize  slowly  opening,  as  if 
they  had  gotten  the  signal  that  the  “BARGE” 
was  approaching.  The  cousins  of  the  African  vio¬ 
lets,  the  “GLOXINIAS,”  too,  were  on  hand,  and 
were  there  by  the  dozens  in  all  their  brilliant 
shades.  They  all  seemed  to  be  talking  and  excited 
at  the  coming  BARGE  in  the  near  distance.  At 
each  side  of  the  gates  were  more  ferns.  In  front 
of  these  were  some  small  blooming  African  vio¬ 
lets,  who,  probably,  had  been  visiting  with  their 
cousins  and  now  were  anxiously  awaiting  a 
glimpse  of  their  parents.  A  china  violin  was  lying 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  gates,  and  was  filled 
with  blooming  African  violets.  It  looked  as 
though  it  too  was  waiting  for  a  signal  to  start 
playing  “THERE’S  GOING  TO  BE  A  GREAT 
TIME  IN  THE  OLD  TOWN  TONIGHT.”  I 
found  the  tier  tables  arranged  to  represent  a 
BARGE,  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  it  was 
headed  by  the  great  and  mighty  plant  “EMPER¬ 
OR  WILHELM,”  who,  in  all  his  splendid  glory, 
with  his  new  SILVER  CUP  and  PLAQUE  at  his 
side  (which  he  had  just  won  for  being  the  “BEST 
PLANT  IN  THE  SHOW”).  As  I  wandered  about 
the  BARGE,  I  found  it  loaded  with  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS,  all  seats  had  been  taken  —  not  even 
standing  room  was  available.  The  plants  were 
beautifully  displayed  in  the  new  plant  stands, 
that  allowed  the  plants  to  be  tilted  at  the  proper 
angle  for  viewing  the  entire  plant.  On  the  banks, 
on  all  sides  of  the  river  (room)  were  the  beauti¬ 
ful  arrangements,  African  violet  plaques  and 
year  books,  and  of  course,  the  gorgeous  and 
breath  taking  commercial  displays. 

There  were  five  hundred  Amateur  Exhibits. 

These  are  the  BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS  I 
found. 

Class  1  Dark  Blue  or  Purple 

Emperor  Wilhelm,  Finlandia,  R.  Blue  Dart, 
Blue  Bird,  Purple  Princess 
Class  2  Medium  Blue 

Scooped  Beauty 
Class  3  Light  Blue 

Sailor  Girl,  Aurora 
Class  4  Reds  to  Violets 

Sunrise,  Shiner,  Oriental  Girl,  Carmen,  Red 
Velvet,  Improved  Red,  Coral  Girl,  Glowing  Ember, 
Red  Lady,  Orchid  Neptune,  Hildegardes,  Red 
Spoon,  Wine  Velvet,  Red  King,  Silver  Slipper, 
Improved  California  Dark  Plum 


Repeat  performance!  Mrs.  Charles  Stoehr,  Green¬ 
wood,  Indiana,  displays  her  prize  winning  plant 
Emperor  Wilhelm  which  won  the  Silver  Cup  last 
year  and  again  this  year.  Congratulations  Betty. 


At  9:30  p.  m.,  on  Thursday  evening,  April  14, 
1955,  the  “AMATEUR  SHOW,”  at  the  Ninth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  African  Violet  Society 
of  America,  Inc.,  held  in  the  Urban  Room  on  the 
seventeenth  floor  of  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  was  opened  to  regis¬ 
tered  Convention  members  only,  with  Mrs. 
Charles  Forstall,  Convention  Show  Chairman. 
On  entering  the  room,  we  were  greeted  by 
Greater  Pittsburgh  African  Violet  Club’s  theme 
“PITTSBURGH  SWINGS  THE  GATES  WIDE 
OPEN.”  I  found  their  theme  beautifully  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  center  of  the  east  side  of  the 
room.  It  represented  a  river  scene.  Tall  golden 
smoke  stacks  were  in  the  background.  The  blast 
furnaces  must  have  been  allowed  to  go  out,  as 
no  smoke  or  fog  could  be  found.  (Do  you  suppose 
everybody  was  coming  to  the  Convention  ? ) 
Everything  had  that  “polished  look.”  In  front 
of  the  smokestacks  were  banks  of  palms  followed 
by  variegated  hydrangeas.  These  appeared  to 
have  small  white  flowers  that  resembled  white 
African  violets.  On  both  sides,  ferns,^  then  came 
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Looking  down  one  of  the  Amateur  Show  tables. 


Class  5  Lavender  and  Orchids 

Indianola,  Lavender  Pink  Debutante 
Class  6  Bi-colors 

Boyce  Edens,  Violet  Beauty 
Class  7  Two-tones 

Blue  Buttercup,  Helen  Montgomery,  Fantasy, 
Fantasy  Girl,  Sugar  Plum,  Imp.  Gypsy  Crown. 

Class  8  Pinks 

Georgia  Peach,  Pink  Zephyr,  Miss  Cathy,  Pink 
Wonder,  Pink  Fringette,  Peaches  and  Cream, 
Pink  Attraction,  Show  Pink,  Shocking  Pink 

Class  9  Whites 

Innocence,  Snow  Prince,  White  Triumph,  Show 
Man 

Class  10  Duponts,  Amazons  and  Supremes 

Lavender  Pink  Debutante,  Navy  Bouquet, 


Ruffled  Queen,  Christina,  Apple  Blossom,  Ameri¬ 
ca 

Class  11  Doubles 

White  Madonna,  Double  Neptune,  Azure 
Beauty,  Double  Magnificio,  Peter  Pan,  Navy 
Bouquet,  Double  Sea  Girl,  Queen’s  Cushion,  Rose 
and  White  Double,  Cavalier,  Double  Orchid  Sun¬ 
set,  Double  Delite,  Sun  Glow 

Class  12  National  collection  of  3  registered 
plants 

No  awards  given 
Class  13  Novelties 

Wintergreen,  Bronze  Cherub,  Silver  Snow, 
Brussels  Sprout 

Class  14  Seedlings 

A  beautiful  dark  foliage  resembling  “HOLLY” 
by  Mrs.  Thos.  McKneely,  Arlington  Virginia. 


Looking  the  Show  over  again. 


Above  —  From  the  arrangement  display. 

Below  —  Wintergreen  and  other  novelty  plants. 


Mrs.  Harness  and  Mr.  Wentnick  with  prize  winning  arrangements,  Class  18. 


Another  beautiful  seedling  having  wavy  foli¬ 
age,  single  flower,  white  and  lavender  edge  by 
Mrs.  Thos,  McKneely,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Dark  foliage,  single  pink  flower  by  Mrs.  O.  S. 
Dennis,  Rt.  1,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Class  15  Specimen  African  Violet  Species 

Obicularis,  Grotei 

Class  16  Specimen  plants  in  Gesneriaceae  family 

Episcia  (Splendids)  Krichaspomos  (vine) 

Arrangements  using  Driftwood  and  African 
violets  were  all  lovely  and  I  found  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Klintworth,  Glenshaw,  with  a  blue  ribbon,  second 
to  Mrs.  A.  B.  Crowley,  Pittsburgh,  and  3rd  to 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Laurence,  Fanwood,  New  Jersey. 

Arrangements  using  Cup  and  Saucers,  these 
too  were  precious  and  firsts  were  awarded  to 
Mrs.  J.  W.  McGlathery,  Pittsburgh,  and  Mrs. 
David  Cubbage,  Glenshaw,  seconds  to  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Renshaw,  Pittsburgh,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Perhacs, 
Shady  Way,  Pennsylvania,  thirds,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Crowley,  Pittsburgh,  and  Mrs.  Alan  Hazlett, 
Pittsburgh. 

Flower  plaques  using  African  violets  pre¬ 
dominating  were  very  unusual  and  beautiful,  and 
Mrs.  L.  Ross  Harness,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mrs.  Chas.  Forstall  won  first  prizes. 

Special  awards  given  in  the 
AMATEUR  DIVISION 

Alma  Wright  $25.00  for  specimen  plant  of 
‘‘ALMA  WRIGHT”  —  Mrs.  Harold  Minehart, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

$25.00  cash  award  for  Boyce  M.  Edens  Awards 
given  by  Mrs,  Sam  Nichols  for  best  plant  of  the 
named  variety  —  Mrs.  L.  S.  Hotchkiss,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 

Davidson  County  Society  of  African  Violet 
Clubs  Award  of  $25.00  for  the  best  specimen 
plant  in  PINK  CLASS  —  “PINK  FRINGETTE” 
—  Rev.  Harold  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

First  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Nashville, 
SILVER  BOWL  AWARD  for  most  outstanding 
seedling  —  Mrs.  Thos.  McKneely,  Arlington, 
Virginia. 

Lord  and  Burnham  Greenhouse  Award  of 
$25.00  for  Best  Amateur  Greenhouse  grown 
named  variety  “PASTEL  PRINCESS”  —  Mrs. 
L.  Ross  Harness,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania. 

Rose-Acres  Nurseries  Award  for  artistic 
arrangement  using  from  3  to  7  African  violet 
plants  as  one  unit  or  arrangement: 

1st  prize  $25.00 

Mrs.  L.  Ross  Harness,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Penna. 
2nd  prize  $15.00 

Mrs.  Iva  Mae  Anderson,  Unity,  Penna. 

3rd  prize  $10,00 

Mrs.  Stanley  Santols,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Stimuplant  Laboratory  Plaque  and  $50.00 
Award  for  Best  Registered  named  variety  in 
Specimen  Class  1  through  11  —  “EMPEROR 
WILHELM”  —  Mrs.  Chas.  Stoehr,  Greenwood, 
Indiana. 


A  prize  winning  arrangement  using  driftwood. 


Plaque  and  $25.00  for  Best  Specimen  plant  in 
dark  blue  or  purple  class  —  “EMPEROR  WIL¬ 
HELM”  —  Mrs.  Chas.  Stoehr,  Greenwood,  Indi¬ 
ana, 

Plaque  and  $25.00  for  specimen  plant  in  reds 
to  violets  —  “RED  VELVET”  —  Mrs.  E.  Loudin, 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Plaque  and  $25.00  for  specimen  plant  in  white 
—  “INNOCENCE”  —  Mrs.  E.  Loudin,  Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

Tinari  Floral  Gardens  Award 
$10.00  —  “CLEMENTINE” 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue,  Donelson,  Tenn. 

$10.00  —  “PINK  LUSTER” 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Magill,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

$10.00  —  “NAVY  BOUQUET” 

Mrs.  Chas.  Saints,  Carnegie,  Penna. 

$10.00  —  “AMERICA” 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Booth,  Wilkinsburg,  Penna. 

Tubecraft  Floral  Cart  Award  for  3  best  speci¬ 
men  plants,  1  true  purple,  1  pink,  1  white,  any 
variety,  scoring  highest  points.  Each  plant  must 
score  85  points.  Plants  entered  in  regular  speci¬ 
men  class  —  Rev.  Harold  Thompson,  Birmingham, 
Michigan. 

SWEEPSTAKES  AWARD  given  by  Popular 
Gardening  Magazine  for  most  blue  ribbons 
STERLING  SILVER  BOWL  —  Mrs.  C.  G.  Dietz, 
Glenshaw,  Pennsylvania. 

Behnke  Nurseries  Grand  Sweepstakes  Award 
for  most  blue  ribbons 
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$25.00  —  1st  prize 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Dietz,  Glenshaw,  Penna. 

$15.00  —  2nd  prize 

Mrs.  L.  Ross  Harness,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Penna. 

$10.00  —  3rd  prize 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue,  Donelson,  Tenn, 

George  W.  Koch  and  Sons  Company  Award 
to  runnerup  of  the  SILVER  CUP  or  SECOND 
BEST  PLANT  IN  SHOW  —  A  METAL  PLANT 
STAND  —  “CAVALIER”  —  Rev.  Harold 
Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

YEAR  BOOK  AWARDS  given  by  the  African 
Violet  Magazine  for  the  best  YEAR  BOOK  of 
any  African  Violet  Club. 

$5.00  —  1st  prize 

Detroit  African  Violet  Club,  Detroit,  Mich. 
$3.00  —  2nd  prize 

Saintpaulia  Study  Club,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

$2.00  —  3rd  prize 

Miami  African  Violet  Club,  Miami,  Fla. 
Flower  Grower  STERLING  SILVER  PLATE 
AWARD  for  Affiliated  Chapter  leadership  — 
Mrs.  Marvin  Luttropp,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin. 

The  SILVER  CUP  of  the  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  for  the  Best  Registered  named 
plant  in  the  show  —  “EMPEROR  WILHELM”  — 
Mrs.  Chas.  Stoehr,  Greenwood,  Indiana. 

Award  of  MERIT  RIBBON  given  to  the 
runnerup  or  SECOND  BEST  REGISTERED 
named  variety  in  specimen  class  —  “CAVALIER” 
—  Rev.  Harold  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

Honorable  MENTION  RIBBON  given  THIRD 
BEST  REGISTERED  named  variety  in  specimen 


class  “PINK  FRINGETTE”  —  Rev.  Harold 
Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

The  gracious  Chairman  of  Decorations,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Dougherty,  and  her  wonderful  Committee, 
were  so  thoughtful  to  provide  umbrellas  for  us  at 
our  luncheon  on  Friday.  On  each  table  were  um¬ 
brellas  made  of  printed  violet  hankies  in  units 
of  three  placed  on  styrofoam  blocks.  At  each 
place  setting  at  the  Speakers’  Table  the  um¬ 
brellas  were  open  (just  in  case  it  would  suddenly 
rain)  and  a  namecard  was  attached  to  each 
handle. 

The  great  “BARGE”  pushing  through  the 
locks  was  so  heavily  loaded  with  AFRICAN  VIO¬ 
LETS,  that  I  guess  many  blossoms  and  leaves 
were  lost  in  the  water  and  these  collected  on  the 
pilings  because  at  the  banquet  on  Friday  night, 
I  found  huge  pilings  with  African  violet  blossoms, 
made  out  of  wood  fibre  material  in  various  shades 
and  African  violet  leaves  (galax  leaves  really) 
around  them  on  each  one  of  the  tables.  Truly 
they  were  lovely. 

As  I  now  write  this,  I  know  the  gates  have 
swung  shut,  but  I  still  have  memories  of  it  all 
and  I  want  to  say  THANKS  again  to  the  Show 
Chairman  and  her  many  fine  Committee  Chair¬ 
men  that  did  such  a  marvelous  job,  and  all 
others,  who  have  helped  with  untiring  efforts, 
it  was  a  lovely  show,  one  to  be  very  proud  of. 
I  am  quite  sure  to  all  of  us,  we  shall  long  re¬ 
member  how  “PITTSBURGH  SWUNG  THE 
GATES  WIDE  OPEN”  to  us.  This  was  my  first 
experience  as  a  cub  reporter,  I  do  hope  I  have 
covered  the  Amateur  Division  thoroughly  and 
haven’t  neglected  to  report  a  thing. 

THE  END 


The  Show  is  always  a  conversation  piece. 
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“WHAT  IS  YOUR  PROBLEM?” 


Sophia  L.  Filing,  Penna, 


What  is  Your  Problem?”  was  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  held  during  the  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society  of  America  on  Friday,  April  15,  1955. 
Various  questions  had  been  handed  in  to  be 
discussed  by  the  panel  and  members  of  this  panel, 
listed  below,  took  turns  in  answering. 

The  panel  consisted  of  Marie  Dannemiller, 
Barberton,  Ohio;  Grace  Eyerdom,  Medina,  Ohio; 
and  Henry  C.  Peterson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Q:  Is  it  possible  that  chlorine  in  water  causes 
less  bloom  than  plants  watered  with  rain  water 
or  spring  water? 

A:  Yes.  Plants  do  much  better  when  watered 
with  rain  or  spring  water. 

Q:  Does  Air  Mail  transportation  have  an  effect 

on  leaves? 

A:  Yes.  Any  method  of  transportation  has  an 
effect  on  leaves.  (I  believe,  however,  that  this 
question  was  misunderstood.  I  feel  this  person 
who  asked  the  question  wondered  if  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  Air  Mail  Transportation  had  an  effect 
on  leaves.) 

Q:  Is  it  possible  to  control  nematodes  through 
the  use  of  organic  mixture? 

A:  Yes.  If  you  have  the  September,  1952,  issue 
of  the  African  Violet  Magazine,  turn  to  Dr.  Philip 
S.  Wells’  article,  “Gardening  with  Bacteria.”  Dr. 
Wells  says  that  nematodes  can  be  controlled  by 
the  mycorrhiza  fungus.  Also  Lady  Eva  Balfour 
of  England  has  written  a  book  called  “Living 
Soil.”  She  tells  how  to  build  up  a  compost  pile 
to  produce  fungus  which  control  nematodes. 

Q :  Why  do  outer  leaves  turn  yellow,  while 
center  leaves  remain  green? 

A:  This  is  caused  either  by  a  nitrogen  deficiency 
or  over-fertilizing. 

Q:  What  is  scale  on  leaves?  This  person  had 
brown  marks  on  back  of  leaves. 

A;  Mr.  Henry  Peterson  said  he  had  never  seen 
brown  scale  on  leaves  but  he  has  seen  little  white 
granules  on  plants  which  look  like  tiny  mealy 
bugs. 

Q:  Please  give  a  good  formula  for  compost.  (I 
must  confess  that  I  became  so  absorbed  in  Mrs. 
Dannemiller’s  answer  to  this  that  I  almost  had  to 
have  her  repeat  her  answer  to  me  in  private.  I 
forgot  I  was  taking  notes  for  the  magazine.) 

Sir  Albert  Howard,  the  pioneer  of  organic 
gardens  and  farming,  was  sent  to  India  by  the 
British  Government  to  improve  their  soil.  His 
formula  suggests  that  you  take  leaves,  grass 
clippings,  vgetable  garbage,  and  other  refuse  and 
pile  it  five  feet  across.  Put  a  post  in  center  of 
pile  to  support  a  cone-shaped  piece  of  chicken 
wire  to  allow  air  to  permeate  the  center  of  the 


pile.  Then  keep  piling  leaves,  grass,  etc.  a  layer 
of  about  two  inches  of  manure,  a  layer  of  soil 
and  lime  with  the  soil  on  top.  Allow  this  to  de¬ 
compose,  take  out  stake  and  chicken  wire  and 
mix  thoroughly  from  the  inside  out.  Mix  well. 
Build  up  the  pile  again  around  the  chicken  wire 
cone  and  then  tear  this  decomposed  material 
down  and  mix  thoroughly  again.  Keep  the  pile 
moist.  Build  up  the  pile  again  and  then  tear 
down  and  mix  thoroughly  and  in  three  (3)  months 
it  will  be  a  fine  compost,  dark  brown  in  color  and 
of  very  good  texture.  You  will  also  find  earth¬ 
worms  and  the  fungus  growing  within  will  help 
control  nematodes. 

(I  notice  that  Dr.  Philip  S.  Wells,  24  Seventh 
Avenue,  Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey,  in  the 
September,  1952,  issue  of  the  magazine,  asks 
those  interested  in  asking  about  compost  piles  to 
write  him.) 

Q:  Is  it  possible  to  graft  two  leaves  and  get 
different  varieties? 

A:  Mr.  Peterson  said  he  is  not  sure  that  it  will 
develop  a  different  plant  but  it  is  interesting  to 
play  with.  It  has  been  done  with  Crazy  Quilt  on 
Azure  Beauty.  You  make  a  slanting  cut  on  the 
petiole  and  put  it  against  the  petiole  of  the  plant 
to  which  you  wish  to  graft  it,  put  a  splint  behind 
the  leaf  and  tape  the  stems  together. 

(See  article  by  Gladys  Prince  in  March,  1955, 
issue.) 

Q:  Why  do  outer  leaves  devel '  p  soft  spots  or 
rot? 

A:  It  is  possibly  over-fertilization  or  poor  drain¬ 
age. 

Q:  What  causes  holes  or  marks  in  leaves? 

A:  Dr.  Linford  is  looking  into  this.  There  is 
a  possibility  of  rust  but  they  are  not  sure.  It  is 
being  studied.  Just  pull  off  leaves  and  discard. 
Q:  What  causes  the  clumped-up  center  appear¬ 
ance  of  mite  but  which  clears  up  later? 

A;  Could  be  contact  with  cold. 

Q:  Why  do  small  leaves  in  center  get  small 
brown  spots  and  then  spots  spread  to  rest  of 
plant?  The  plant  still  keeps  throwing  out  buds. 
A:  The  space  where  plants  are  kept  is  cold  when 
watering. 

Q:  Why  does  mildew  appear  on  blooms  in  a 
room  with  good  circulation  of  air? 

A:  Could  be  too  much  or  too  little  circulation  of 
air.  A  good  cure  for  mildew  is  a  sulphur-base 
rose  spray. 

Q:  Will  millers  (moths)  bring  mite  to  plants? 
A:  Yes.  All  living  creatures  carry  different 
germs  and  mite. 

Q:  How  often  should  a  plant’s  soil  be  changed? 
A:  A  violet  plant  blooming  lacks  nothing.  It 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

The  Newest  of  the  New  and  Best  of  the  Old 
Plants  and  Leaves 
THE  VIOLET  HOUSE 
E.  Pearle  Turner 

828  Kenmore  Blvd.  Akron  14,  Ohio 


ORGANIC  GROWING  MEDIUM  and  SOIL 

Medium  containing  phosphate  and  potash  ground 
rock,  cow  manure,  bone  meal,  Active,  and  charcoal 
—  sold  complete  or  as  mix  to  which  you  add  peat  and 
sand. 

Steamed  sterilized  soil  made  with  compost,  leaf  mold, 
cow  manure,  bone  meal,  peat.  Active,  and  sand. 
Sterilized  leaf  mold,  cow  manure,  and  compost  may 
be  purchased  separately  also.  Soil,  2  qts.  —  $1.60; 
medium,  2  qts.  --  $1.60;  mix,  3  lbs.  (will  make  5 
qts.)  —  $1.60,  postage  included.  If  you  live  in  this 
area  come  to  see  me  and  get  your  soil.  Because  of 
high  postage  rates,  it  is  much  cheaper  at  my  home. 

MRS.  CLAUDE  THORNHILL 
RUSTBURG,  VIRGINIA 


should  be  fed  once  a  month.  Treat  your  plants 
just  as  you  would  your  children.  If  they  seem 
unhealthy,  change  the  soil.  All  plants  should 
have  their  soil  changed  once  a  year. 

Q:  Does  sterilizing  soil  kill  fungus  that  controls 
nematodes  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  does. 

Q:  Why  do  leaves  on  a  plant  grow  smaller? 

A:  This  is  sometimes  a  sign  of  nematodes  on 
the  root  system. 

Q:  Why  are  some  plants  good  in  the  morning 
and  by  night,  they  have  rotted? 

A:  This  is  caused  by  crown  rot  organisms.  A 
fungus  gets  into  the  tissues  of  the  plant  and  the 
plant  wilts  and  dies. 

Q:  How  to  get  large  flowers  on  standard  va¬ 
rieties  ? 

A:  Mr.  Peterson  says  to  use  good  soil,  good 
fertilizer,  proper  lighting  and  proper  moisture. 

THE  END 


IDEAL  PLANT  STANDS 


Were  well  re- 
c  e  i  V  e  d  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Show. 


Simple  to  use 
Nothing  to  bruise 
and  injure  foli¬ 
age. 


Tables  and  Windows 
SHOWS 

Commercial  Displays 

WILL  TAKE  FOLLOWING  POT  SIZES: 

Standard  Standard  and  Squatty  4" 

Standard  and  Squatty  3"  2  Heights  —  4"  and  6" 

Price  —  6  for  $5.00  Postpaid 

Inquire  for  price  on  larger  quantity  to  Clubs  and  for  resale 

RICHARDS  VIOLET  QARDENS 

95  Meadowbrook  Road  Williams ville  21,  N.  Y. 


or 
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WHY  IS  MY  PAINTED  GIRL  A  RED  LADY  NOW? 

RESEARCH  CONCERNING  COLOR  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  FLOWER 

Howard  L.  Mills,  Marshall  College 


Dear  members  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  with  you 
today  for  several  reasons.  It  is  a  real  treat  and 
an  outstanding  honor  to  address  a  group  of  such 
national  prominence.  Then,  too,  it  makes  me  very 
happy  to  be  able  to  thank  you  in  person  for  the 
research  grant  which  made  the  work  possible 
which  I  am  reporting  on  today.  I  note  that 
women  outnumber  the  men  in  this  audience  and 
I  wonder  why  since  African  violets  make  ideal 
plants  for  men  as  well  as  women.  Of  course,  I 
am  overjoyed  at  the  presence  of  the  women  —  I 
don’t  want  to  be  misunderstood  on  that  point. 
You  know  of  course,  ladies,  that  we  men  think 
of  you  as  angels.  You  know,  always  up  in  the  air, 
always  harping  on  something,  and  never  having 
a  darn  thing  to  wear. 

As  Mrs.  Hardy  has  said,  my  topic  for  dis¬ 
cussion  is  “WHY  is  my  Painted  Girl  a  Red  Lady 
Now?”  Now  the  determination  of  any  why  is 
quite  a  difficult  task  in  any  field  of  endeavor  and 
especially  is  this  true  when  we  are  dealing  with 
living  things  —  with  plants  and  animals.  You, 
perhaps,  are  hoping  that  my  answer  to  the  why 
will  enable  you  to  make  improvements  in  your 
present  methods  of  growing  African  violets. 
Therefore,  I  should  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
at  the  outset  that  the  results  we  have  obtained 
will  not  be  the  why  in  every  case  of  color  varia¬ 
tion  already  recorded  or  yet  to  be  observed  in 
the  flowers  of  the  many  varieties  of  Saintpaulias. 
In  fact  our  results  convince  me  that  there  are 
many,  many  cultural  factors  affecting  the  color 
of  these  flowers.  In  view  of  this,  I  shall  attempt 
to  tell  you  today  of  only  those  fatcors  which  we 
have  tested  and  found  to  influence  flower  color 
and  pattern  in  the  varieties  of  the  Saintpaulia 
plants  we  have  worked  with.  In  other  words,  I 
am  unable  to  prescribe  all-inclusive  remedies. 
For,  although  I  have  been  introduced  as  “Doctor,” 
as  you  know,  there  are  many  kinds  of  doctors. 
It  is  true  that  when  a  fellow  gets  through  with 
four  or  five  years  of  college,  he  gets  a  couple  of 
degrees.  Then  if  he  wants  to  stick  around  for  a 
couple  or  more  years,  he  gets  another  degree 
called  a  doctor’s.  In  this  respect  he  can  become 
a  doctor  of  almost  anything  he  chooses.  Now 
some  of  these  fellows  are  called  a  doctor  of 
philosophy.  Usually  when  we  think  of  a  doctor, 
we  think  in  terms  of  medicine,  dentistry  or  per¬ 
haps  a  clergyman  —  a  fellow  who  can  save  a  limb, 
a  tooth,  or  a  soul,  —  or  an  African  violet.  Now 
I’m  not  one  of  these.  Which  reminds  me  of  the 
time  a  colleague  of  mine  received  a  telephone 
call  one  evening  which  was  taken  by  his  small 
son.  When  the  caller  asked  for  Dr.  Brown,  the 
son  replied  that  he  was  at  home  but  quickly 
added,  “The  doctor’s  one  who  can  do  nothin’  for 


you,”  Now  that  is  perhaps  the  situation  in  this 
instance.  On  the  other  hand,  we  professors  can 
sometimes  be  of  help.  I  recall  the  time  a  well- 
known  professor  friend  of  mine  was  invited  to 
address  the  inmates  of  a  certain  insane  asylum, 
and  cheerfully  responded  to  the  request.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  superintendent’s  office,  that 
gentleman  told  him  that,  of  course,  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  such  an  audience  was  always  liable  to 
interrupt  the  speaker,  but  he  hoped  the  professor 
wouldn’t  mind  a  little  thing  like  that,  but  that 
he  would  go  right  along,  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  The  professor  thanked  him  for  the 
warning,  and  the  speech  began.  Everything  was 
peaceful  until  he  was  more  than  half  through. 
Then  a  woman  sprang  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall  and  shrieked  out,  “My  God,  I  can’t  stand 
this  another  minute!”  The  attendants  led  her  out 
quietly  and  everything  went  on  well  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 

The  superintendent  apologized  for  the  inter¬ 
ruption  and  in  so  doing  said,  “I  hope  it  didn’t 
throw  you  off.” 

“Oh  no,”  replied  the  professor.  “You  had 
prepared  me  so  I  don’t  mind  at  all.” 

“Well  I  was  sorry  for  your  sake,”  said  the 
superintendent,  “but  after  all,  we  were  pleased, 
for  it  was  the  first  sane  interval  that  woman 
has  had  for  three  years.”  ...  So  you  see  we 
oftentimes  are  of  some  help. 

Before  we  discuss  the  results  of  our  research, 
I  should  like  to  briefly  present  some  background 
information  which  is  pertinent  to  the  problem  we 
have  been  working  with  and  the  results  we  are 
reporting  here  today. 

The  African  violet  flower  is  colored  because 
it  has  pigments  present  in  the  cells  of  the  flower. 
These  pigments,  which  are  blue,  red,  purple  and 
pink  are  different  from  the  green  chlorophyll 
and  the  usual  yellow  pigments  in  that  they  are 
not  found  in  little  bodies  within  the  cell  (called 
plastids)  but  are  located  in  the  watery  material 
in  the  center  of  the  cell.  There  are  a  very  large 
number  of  these  pigments  which,  although  very 
similar  to  one  another,  differ  chemically  from 
one  another.  They  are  indicators  of  acidity  of 
the  cell  in  that  they  can  change  color  depending 
upon  the  acidity  of  the  solution  in  which  they 
are  dissolved.  Some  are  red  in  acid  solution,  vio¬ 
let  in  neutral  solution,  and  blue  in  alkaline 
solution.  Because  of  the  susceptibility  of  these 
pigments  to  alterations  in  chemical  structure  and 
acidity,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  range  of  flower 
colors  should  be  found  in  the  African  violets. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  color  or  the  degree 
of  intensity  of  color  in  all  or  parts  of  a  flower 
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is  the  result  of  many  individual  factors  working 
together.  Heredity  basically  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  determining  the  colors  and  their  in¬ 
tensities  in  the  flowers  since  genes  control  (1) 
the  specific  chemical  structure  of  the  pigments; 
(2)  the  production  of  other  chemicals  which 
affect  the  actual  color  of  the  pigment  produced 
and  (3)  changes  in  the  acidity  of  the  cells  con¬ 
taining  the  color  which  in  turn  determines  the 
actual  color  of  the  pigment.  Thus,  in  certain 
plants  i.e.  sweet  pea,  a  dominant  gene  is  known 
to  bring  about  a  more  acid  pH,  with  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  in  redness  of  the  flower  color. 
These  variations  can  be  controlled  only  by  selec¬ 
tive  breeding  of  individual  plants  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  offspring  from  seeds  of  these  parents. 
We  are  not  concerned  today  with  these  inherited 
changes  directly  for,  while  the  total  potentialities 
of  the  plant  to  produce  color  is  determined  by  the 
inheritable  material  of  the  cells,  cultural  treat¬ 
ment  may  play  an  important  part  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  potentialities  are  actually 
realized  in  an  individual  plant  in  a  particular 
cultural  situation.  Not  everyone  grows  the  Afri¬ 
can  violet  under  identical  conditions  nor  with  the 
same  cultural  treatment.  Thus,  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  these  differences  might  be  involved 
in  the  nature  and  cause  of  sudden  changes  which 
are  frequently  observed  in  the  flower  color  and 
pattern  of  the  Saintpaulia. 

The  factors  of  the  environmental  complex 
which,  on  the  basis  of  experimental  work 
with  other  plants,  seemed  important  were:  (1) 
temperature;  (2)  light;  and  (3)  types  of  fertilizer 
treatments.  Temperature  studies  while  difficult 
to  conduct,  seemed  to  offer  much  in  the  way  of 
explaining  the  color  variations  since  for  many 
plants  it  is  a  very  important  factor  in  antho- 
cyanin  content.  For  example,  red  cabbage  has 
abundant  red  color  if  grown  under  temperatures 
of  sixty-eight  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  eighty-six 
degrees  Fahrenheit  but  loses  its  red  color  if 
grown  with  temperatures  below  sixty  eight  de¬ 
grees.  Likewise,  if  yellow-flowered  Dahlia  varia- 
bilis  is  treated  with  temperatures  at  eighty-six 
degrees  Fahrenheit  for  three  weeks  while  the 
flower  buds  are  developing,  the  flowers  are  no 
longer  yellow  but  are  red.  Conversely  the  oppo¬ 
site  is  true  for  Calceolaria  for  high  temperatures 
suppress  the  color  of  the  flowers. 

Light  influences  the  production  of  pigment 
for  many  plants  although  it  is  not  required  by 
all  plants  which  have  been  investigated.  It  ap¬ 
parently  acts  indirectly  by  influencing  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  some  components  of  the  fertilizers  given 
to  the  plant.  ! 

For  many  plants  it  has  been  amply  demon¬ 
strated  that  nutrient  deficiencies  including  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  in 
soils  are  associated  with  increased  anthocyanin 
production. 

Our  major  problem,  then,  revolved  around  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil, 
the  light  to  which  the  violets  are  exposed,  and 
the  day  and  night  temperatures  on  flower  color 
variations.  We  reasoned  that,  in  the  solution  of 


this  problem,  we  would  have  to  make  certain  that 
we  had  eliminated,  insofar  as  it  is  possible, 
differences  in  the  inherited  makeup  of  our  ex¬ 
perimental  plants.  To  eliminate  this  possibility, 
we  began  propagations  by  leaf  cuttings,  using 
only  a  single  plant  of  each  variety.  And  from 
this  one  plant  we  obtained  the  necessary  number 
of  experimental  plants  of  each  variety  we  tested. 

In  order  to  eliminate  any  influence  of  soil 
composition  no  soil  was  used.  Instead,  the  plants 
were  grown  in  washed  quartz  gravel  in  three 
inch  pots. 

In  order  to  test  the  influence  of  light  we 
decided  to  divide  the  plants  into  two  groups: 
one  group  would  receive  eight  hours  of  light  each 
day  and  the  other  group  would  receive  sixteen 
hours.  We  provided  for  this  by  building  a  frame¬ 
work  about  four  feet  in  height  around  the  green¬ 
house  bench  tops  which  supported  black  sateen 
curtains.  When  these  were  closed  less  than  2.3 
foot  candles  of  light  reached  the  plants.  The 
curtains  were  open  for  eight  hours  each  day. 
Thus,  during  the  long  days  of  summer  we  could 
give  the  plants  the  necessary  eight  hours  of  light. 
For  our  sixteen  hour  group  we  placed  over  our 
benches  daylite  fluorescent  lamps  which  gave  ap¬ 
proximately  four  hundred  foot  candles  of  light  at 
the  bench  level.  These  were  attached  to  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  automatic  timing  devices  so  that  they 
were  turned  on  at  the  time  when  the  eight  hour 
group  was  covered  in  the  evening  and  were  auto¬ 
matically  turned  off  four  hours  later  and  lighted 
again  four  hours  before  the  eight  hour  plants 
were  uncovered  the  next  day. 

For  determining  the  effect  of  differing 
amounts  of  nitrogen,  the  plants  were  divided  into 
four  groups,  one  group  receiving  an  amount  of 
nitrogen  which  we  are  calling  the  “normal” 
amount.  Another  group  received  one-half  the 
normal  amount  and  the  fourth  group  received 
one-eighth  the  normal  amount. 

Our  problem  in  designing  this  part  of  the 
experiments  was  to  vary  the  nitrogen  and,  at  the 
same  time,  maintain  all  the  other  elements  given 
to  the  plants  equal  in  all  four  groups.  This  is 
not  as  simple  as  it  at  first  appears  since  any 
chemical  used  to  furnish  nitrogen  also  supplies 
some  other  nutrient.  For  example.  Calcium 
nitrate  contains  calcium  as  well  as  nitrogen  and 
if  we  just  varied  the  amount  of  the  salt,  calcium 
nitrate,  we  would  be  varying  not  nitrogen  alone 
but  also  calcium.  And,  if  we  did  this,  we  would 
never  know  whether  our  results  were  due  to 
different  amounts  of  calcium  or  nitrogen.  So  our 
nutrient  solutions  were  those  shown  in  the  next 
slides. 

For  temperature  variations,  we  divided  the 
plants  again  into  two  groups;  one  group  was 
grown  with  a  temperature  of  seventy  degrees 
F.  both  day  and  night.  The  other  group  was 
grown  with  a  day  temperature  of  seventy  degrees 
F.  and  a  night  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  F. 
These  temperatures  were  automatically  main¬ 
tained  with  a  combination  refrigeration-heating 
installation  in  greenhouse  compartments. 
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So  we  ended  up  with  the  following  experi¬ 
mental  design: 

Temperature 
70  °R 

16  hour  day 
Normal  nitrogen 
%  nitrogen 
1/4  nitrogen 
%  nitrogen 

8  hour  day 
Normal  nitrogen 
%  nitrogen 
1/4  nitrogen 
Vs  nitrogen 

Temperature 
Day  70°F, 

Night  60 

16  hour  day 
Normal  nitrogen 
l^  nitrogen 
1/4  nitrogen 
%  nitrogen 

8  hour  day 
Normal  nitrogen 
Yb  nitrogen 
1/4  nitrogen 
Vs  nitrogen 

Inasmuch  as  the  various  treatments  influenced 
the  number  of  flowers  produced  by  the  plants 
and  their  total  growth,  we  recorded  data  on  these 
and  I  should  like  to  first  present  this  informa¬ 
tion  so  that  we  can  see  the  importance  of  the 
factors  as  far  as  productivity  of  the  plants  are 
concerned. 

Influence  of  Light: 

Variety  16  Hrs,  8  Hrs. 

Blue  Delight  65%  35% 

Blue  Wonder  53  47 

Detroit  White  Girl  68  32 

Double  Orchid  Girl  100  0 

Double  Rose  63  37 

Geneva  Star  62  38 

Lady  Geneva  71  29 

Lucky  Lady  70  30 

Painted  Girl  59  41 

Payne’s  Blue  and  White  38  62 

Red  Lady  63  37 

Rose  Lady  68  32 

Percentages  refer  to  numbers  of  flowers  pro¬ 

duced;  thus,  sixty-five  out  of  one  hundred  flowers 
produced  by  Blue  Delight  were  on  plants  grown 
under  sixteen  hours  of  light. 


ONE-HALF  NORMAL  NITROGEN 


CaCl2  .  2H20  5.2  ml.  1.0  M.  sol. 

MgS04  .  7H20  15.0  ml.  1.0  M.  sol. 

KH2P04 
NaN03 

Ferric  Tartarate  solution  1.0  ml. 

Trace  Element  solution  1.0  ml. 

Distilled  water  949.6  ml. 


17.79  ml.  1.0  M.  sol. 
10.4  ml.  0.5  M.  sol. 


ONE-FOURTH  NORMAL  NITROGEN 

ml 


CaCl2  .  2H2  0 
MgS04  .  7H20 
KH2P04 
NaN03 
NaOH 

Ferric  Tartarate  solution 
Trace  Element  solution 
Distilled  water 


1.0 


sol. 


5.2 

15.0  ml,  1.0  M.  sol. 
17.79  ml.  1.0  M.  sol. 


5.2 

5.2 

1.0 

1.0 


ml.  0.5  M.  sol. 
ml.  0.5  M.  sol. 
ml. 
ml. 


949.6  ml. 


ONE-EIGHTH  NORMAL  NITROGEN 


CaCl2  .  2H20  5.2 

MgS04  .  7H20  15.0 

KH2P04 

NaN03  2.6 

NaOH  7.8 

Ferric  Tartarate  solution  1.0 

Trace  Element  solution  1.0 

Distilled  water  949.6  ml. 


ml.  1.0  M.  sol. 
ml,  1.0  M.  sol, 
17.79  ml.  1.0  M,  sol. 


ml.  0.5  M. 
ml.  0.5  M. 
ml. 
ml. 


sol. 

sol. 


BLUE  DELIGHT 
FLOWERING  PERCENTAGES 

Influence  of  Temperature 

Constant  70  °F . 

Day  70  °F.,  Night  60  °F . 

Influence  of  Light  Hours: 
w/temp:  constant 

16  hours  66% 

8  hours  35% 

Influence  of  Nitrogen: 
w/temp:  constant 

w/ light:  8  16 

normal  N.  15  21 

Vb  N.  36  28 

1/4  N.  30  40 

Vs  N.  19  11 


46% 

54% 


fluctuating 

34% 

66% 

fluctuating 
8  16 

30  11 

23  21 

25  38 

22  30 


DETROIT  WHITE  GIRL 
FLOWERING  PERCENTAGES 

Influence  of  Temperature: 

Constant  70  °F . 

Day  70 °F.,  Night  60  °F,  . 

Influence  of  Light  Hours: 


30% 

70% 


w/temp: 
16  hours 


constant 

30% 


fluctuating 

89% 


NORM  A  I.  NTTROOEN 

8  hours 

70% 

11% 

Influence  of  Nitrogen: 

Ca(N03)2 

.  4H20 

5.2 

ml. 

1.0 

M. 

sol. 

w/temp: 

constant 

fluctuating 

MgS04 

.  7H20 

15.0 

ml. 

1.0 

M. 

sol. 

w/ light: 

8 

16 

8 

16 

KH2P04 

17.79 

ml. 

1.0 

M. 

sol. 

normal  N, 

0 

8 

50 

8 

Ferric  Tartarate  solution 

1.0 

ml. 

1/2  N. 

0 

0 

0 

58 

Trace  Element 

1,0 

ml. 

1/4  N. 

0 

83 

0 

25 

Distilled  HzO 

960. 

ml. 

1/8  N. 

0 

9 

60 

9 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS  . 

Holiday,  Blushing,  Shine  Boy,  Chaska,  Rose  Wing, 
Young  Bess,  Fiesta  Flare,  Sleigh  Bells,  Frosted 
Blue  Lace;  11  varieties  of  Double  Pinks  —  many 
more  new  varieties. 

SHAFT’S 

84  Hamilton  Blvd.  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 

_ _ We  do  not  ship _  _ _ 


THE  VIOLET  PATCH 
“African  Violets  of  Distinction” 

Old  Mill  Road  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

No  Mail  Orders 

GRACE  G.  SPEER  JAMES  J.  SPEER 
NYack  7-2773 

Our  Greenhouses  are  Open  Daily  and  Sundays 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

New  single  pinks  as  well  as  the  newest  in 
doubles.  New  Granger  Garden  varieties  as 
they  are  released. 

Stamped,  self  addressed  envelope  for  list. 

Have  fun  creating  your  own  mutants  with 
Colchicine  —  directions  included  $2.00. 

HELEN  POCKUREK 

Arthur  Road  Solon,  Ohio 


FREE  ADVANCE  COPY  .  .  . 

1956  CATALOG 

Sixty  illustrated  pages  of  unusual  and  hard-to-find 
supplies,  equipment  and  accessories  for  African  Vio¬ 
lets,  Gloxinias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas,  all  greenhouse 
and  indoor  plants.  Everything  from  potting  mixes 
and  plant  foods  to  large  aluminum  plant  stands  and 
fluorescent  lighted  plant  carts.  Largest  selection  any 
catalog  specializing  in  African  Violet  supplies  and 
equipment  for  indoor  plants  and  greenhouses.  Send 
now  for  your  free  copy. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

on  The  Strand  (Box  834)  Oxford,  Md, 


TOURING  NEW  HAMPSHIRE? 

BE  SURE  TO  VISIT 

RICHARDSON’S 
PANSY  FARM 

Northwood  Center,  N,  H.  On  Routes  4,  9,  202 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  SUPPLIES 

ROOTED  LEAVES 

Quality  plants  at  reasonable  prices 
NO  SHIPPING 
June  through  November  only 


DOUBLE  ROSE  FLOWERING  PERCENTAGES 


Influence  of  Temperature: 


Constant  70  °F. 

...  61% 

Day  70°F.,  Night  60°F . 

...  39% 

Influence  of  Light 

Hours : 

w/temp: 

constant 

fluctuating 

16  hours 

50% 

65% 

8  hours 

50% 

35% 

Influence  of  Nitrogen: 

w/temp: 

constant 

fluctuating 

w/light: 

8  16 

8 

16 

normal  N. 

100  0 

55 

3 

1/2  N. 

0  33 

0 

53 

1/4  N. 

0  67 

33 

44 

1/8  N. 

0  0 

12 

0 

BLUE  WONDER 
FLOWERING  PERCENTAGES 


Influence  of  Temperature: 


Constant  70  °F. 

...  51% 

Day  70°F.,  Night  60°F . 

...  49% 

Influence  of  Light 

Hours : 

w/temp: 

constant 

fluctuating 

16  hours 

50% 

59% 

8  hours 

50% 

41% 

Influence  of  Nitrogen: 

w/temp: 

constant 

fluctuating 

w/light: 

8  16 

8 

16 

normal  N. 

25  19 

24 

40 

1/2  N. 

15  28 

10 

6 

1/4  N. 

39  27 

17 

49 

1/8  N. 

21  26 

49 

13 

DOUBLE  ORCHID  GIRL 
FLOWERING  TEMPERATURES 


Influence  of  Temperature: 

Constant  70  °F .  61% 

Day  70 °F.,  Night  60 °F .  39% 

Influence  of  Light  Hours: 

w/temp:  constant  fluctuating 

16  hours  100%  100% 

8  hours  0%  0% 

Influence  of  Nitrogen: 

w/temp:  constant  fluctuating 

w/light:  8  16  8  16 

normal  N.  0  9  0  0 

1/2  N.  0  9  0  40 

1/4  N.  0  33  0  60 

Vs  N.  0  49  0  0 


GENEVA  STAR  FLOWERING  PERCENTAGES 


Influence  of  Temperature: 


Constant  70  °P. 

...  22% 

Day  70  °F.,  Night  60 °F.  . . 

...  78% 

Influence  of  Light 

Hours : 

w/temp: 

constant 

fluctuating 

16  hours 

76% 

57% 

8  hours 

24% 

43% 

Influence  of  Nitrogen: 

w/temp: 

constant 

fluctuating 

w/light: 

8  16 

8 

16 

normal  N. 

55  0 

17 

17 

1/2  N. 

46  7 

25 

25 

1/4  N. 

0  54 

8 

8 

i/s  N. 

0  39 

50 

50 

22 


LADY  GENEVA  FLOWERING  PERCENTAGES 


Influence  of  Temperature: 

Constant  70°F .  10% 

Day  70  °F.,  Night  60  °F .  90% 

Influence  of  Light  Hours: 

w/temp:  constant  fluctuating 

16  hours  100%  69% 

8  hours  0%  31% 

Influence  of  Nitrogen: 

w/temp:  constant  fluctuating 

w/ light:  8  16  8  16 

normal  N.  0  '  0  33  25 

1/2  N.  0  20  0  12 

lA  N.  0  40  0  33 

1/8  N.  0  40  67  30 

PAINTED  GIRL  FLOWERING  PERCENTAGES 

Influence  of  Temperature: 

Constant  70  °F .  40% 

Day  70 °F.,  Night  60 °F .  60% 

Influence  of  Light  Hours: 

w/temp:  constant  fluctuating 

16  hours  64%  51% 

8  hours  36%  49% 

Influence  of  Nitrogen: 

w/temp:  constant  fluctuating 

w/light:  8  16  8  16 

normal  N.  48  18  38  0 

1/2  N.  47  30  13  68 

lA  N.  3  47  15  12 

Vs  N.  2  5  33  5 

RED  LADY  FLOWERING  PERCENTAGES 

Influence  of  Temperature: 

Constant  70 °F .  36% 

Day  70 °F.,  Night  60  °F .  64% 

Influence  of  Light  Hours: 

w/temp:  constant  fluctuating 

16  hours  96%  48% 

8  hours  4%  52% 

Influence  of  Nitrogen: 

w/temp:  constant  fluctuating 

w/light:  8  16  8  16 

normal  N.  0  32  9  21 

1/2  N.  80  51  32  29 

lA  N.  20  14  30  32 

Vs  N.  0  3  29  18 

LUCKY  LADY  FLOWERING  PERCENTAGES 

Influence  of  Temperature: 

Constant  70  °F .  5% 

Day  70°F.,  Night  60°F .  95% 

Influence  of  Light  Hours: 

w/temp:  constant  fluctuating 

16  hours  100%  67% 

8  hours  0%  33% 

Influence  of  Nitrogen: 

w/temp:  constant  fluctuating 

w/light:  8  16  8  16 

normal  N.  0  66  0  2 

1/2  N.  0  34  40  55 

lA  N.  0  0  40  40 

Vs  N.  0  0  20  3 


SMITH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  NURSERY 

Serving  Los  Angeles  Area  .  ,  .  Phone  STate  6-6000. 
125  varieties  of  African  Violets,  Plants  and  Started 
leaves. 

MRS.  SUSANNAH  SMITH 
15847  Saticoy  Street 
Van  Nuys,  California 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST 
BUT  SERVING  THE  REST. 

Catalog  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  pots  and  garden 
free  or  by  air  mail  for  12^. 

CECIL  HOUDYSHEL 

Dept.  V  La  Verne,  Calif. 


TAY-BOW  VIOLETS 
Shipping  leaves  this  fall 

Our  rooted  cuttings  are  shipped  in  the  spring.  Send 
for  our  list.  It  includes  double  pinks  along  with 
dozens  and  dozens  of  other  new  varieties. 

TAY-BOW  VIOLETS 

George  and  Edna  Taylor  —  Rt.  4,  Caro,  Mich. 


A-l. 

CROSS  POLLINATED  SEED 

MIXTURES  IN  300  SEED  PACKETS 
Singles.  Many  colors;  leaf  types  .  .  .  . 

$1.00 

A-2. 

Doubles  and  doubles  to  singles . 

2.00 

A-3. 

Girls  only  —  singles  and  doubles  .  .  .  . 

2.50 

A-4. 

Mixture  of  the  above  three  . 

2.00 

A-5. 

From  new,  outstanding  varieties . 

3.00 

GERMINATING  MIX  -  POSTPAID  -  $1.00 

11823 

KRAUSE’S 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  NURSERY 

Christopher  Ave.  Inglewood, 

Calif. 

VARIETY  LIST 

“Carolyn  K.  Rector’s  African  Violet  Variety 
List  for  1955”  lists  3674  varieties.  $1.00 
postpaid. 

Order  now  from 

WHITLOW’S 

2236  Pacific  Ave.  San  Pedro,  Calif. 


FANCY  HYBRID  SEEDLINGS 

3^-  Stamp  for  List 
U.  S.  A.  ONLY 

LELA  REICHERT 

3114  Charles  Street 
OMAHA  2,  NEBRASKA 


PAYNE’S  BLUE  AND  WHITE 
FLOWERING  PERCENTAGES 


Influence  of  Temperature: 


Constant  70  °F . 

...  58% 

Day  70  °F.,  Night  60°  F . 

...  42% 

Influence  of 

Light  Hours: 

w/temp: 

constant 

fluctuating 

16  hours 

48% 

25% 

8  hours 

52% 

75% 

Influence  of 

Nitrogen: 

w/temp: 

constant 

fluctuating 

w/ light: 

8  16 

8 

16 

normal  N. 

28  5 

53 

0 

1/2  N. 

28  26 

15 

29 

1/4  N. 

44  60 

11 

29 

1/8  N. 

0  9 

21 

42 

ROSE  LADY  FLOWERING  PERCENTAGES 


Influence  of  Temperature: 


Constant  70  °F. 

...  20% 

Fluctuating  Day  70  °F.,  Night 

60°F.  ... 

...  80% 

Influence  of 

Light 

Hours : 

w/temp: 

constant 

fluctuating 

16  hours 

64% 

69% 

8  hours 

36% 

31% 

Influence  of 

Nitrogen: 

w/temp: 

constant 

fluctuating 

w/ light: 

8  16 

8 

16 

normal  N. 

70  0 

30 

5 

1/2  N. 

0  54 

2 

15 

1/4  N. 

7  41 

21 

38 

1/8  N. 

23  5 

47 

42 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Blue  Wonder 
(which  did  not  differ  significantly)  and  Payne’s 
Blue  and  White  which  flowered  best  under  eight 
hour  conditions,  all  varieties  produced  more 
flowers  under  sixteen  hour  conditions  with  a 
common  ratio  of  almost  two  to  one. 


Influence  of  Temperature: 


Constant 

Day 

70®, 

Night 

70®  F. 

60® 

Blue  Delight 

46% 

54% 

Blue  Wonder 

51 

49 

Detroit  White  Girl 

30 

70 

Double  Orchid  Girl 

61 

39 

Double  Rose 

17 

82 

Geneva  Star 

22 

78 

Lady  Geneva 

10 

90 

Lucky  Lady 

5 

95 

Painted  Girl 

40 

60 

Payne’s  Blue  and  White 

58 

42 

Red  Lady 

36 

64 

Rose  Lady 

20 

80 

More  flowers  produced  under  constant 
temperature  conditions  in  Double  Orchid  Girl  and 
Payne’s  Blue  and  White.  About  equal  number  of 
flowers  produced  by  Blue  Delight  and  Blue 
Wonder  in  both  groups.  Fluctuating  tempera¬ 
tures  best  for  all  other  varieties. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

—  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  — 

Violet  leaves  old  and  new  Varieties 

25^  a  leaf,  seedlings  single  and  doubles 

HOUSE  PLANTS  BOTH  OLD  AND  NEW 

MRS,  GORDON  GILLETTE 
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374  Farmington  Rd. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

YOARS  HOUSEPLANT  NURSERY 

Phone  Culver  3622 

BUNKER  HILL,  INDIANA 

IT’S  VIOLET  TIME  AGAIN 

Vacations  are  almost  over,  and  it  is  time  once  more  to  turn  to  indoor  gardening.  Fall  lists  are 
now  ready  on  request.  Please  specify  whether  you  wish  retail  or  wholesale  list. 

The  following  and  many  more  varieties  are  ready  now  for  immediate  shipment: 

COLONIAL  PINK 

A  deep  pink  single,  with  clusters  of  from  6-10  large  blooms  per  stem,  held  well  above  the  dark  green  velvety 
foliage. 

CHENILLE 

Large  heavily  fringed  dark  purple  bloom,  produced  in  clusters  of  from  6-10  per  stem.  Heavy  foliage.  King  of 
the  ruffled  varieties. 

VERIBEST 

Extra  large  dark  blue  bloom,  large  beautiful  dark  foliage.  Evei’y  plant  will  make  a  specimen  show  plant. 

RICHTER’S  GREENHOUSE 

607  HOFFMAN  STREET  HAMMOND,  INDIANA 

(Three  blocks  west  of  U.  S.  41  and  1  block  south  of  Ind.  312) 
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Effect  of  Nitrogen: 


Normal 

oiie-half  N 

one-fourth  N 

one-eight  N 

Blue  Deilght 

17% 

26% 

35% 

22% 

Blue  Wonder 

27 

16 

32 

25 

Detroit  White  Girl 

22 

22 

44 

12 

Double  Orchid  Girl 

8 

25 

30 

37 

Double  Rose 

21 

39 

40 

0 

Geneva  Star 

7 

28 

38 

27 

Lady  Geneva 

28 

10 

20 

47 

Lucky  Lady 

3 

32 

38 

7 

Painted  Girl 

26 

40 

22 

12 

Payne’s  Blue  and  White 

25 

23 

37 

15 

Red  Lady 

20 

39 

23 

18 

Rose  Lady 

16 

17 

32 

35 

Normal  nitrogen  is  not  best  for  any  variety 
tested.  One-half  nitrogen  best  for  Lucky  Lady, 
Painted  Girl,  and  Red  Lady.  One-fourth  nitrogen 
best  for  Blue  Delight,  Blue  Wonder,  Detroit 
White  Girl,  Double  Rose,  Geneva  Star,  Payne’s 
Blue  and  White.  One-eighth  nitrogen  best  for 
Double  Orchid  Girl,  Lady  Geneva  and  Rose  Lady. 

The  above  results  deal  only  with  flower  pro¬ 
duction  and  not  with  color  and  pattern.  The 
slides  which  I  will  show  will  demonstrate  that 
the  factors  of  daylength,  temperature,  and 
amounts  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  are  inter¬ 
related  in  the  production  of  flower  pigment.  Thus 
the  alteration  of  any  one  of  these  factors  may 
affect  the  color  of  the  flowers. 

The  most  startling  changes  in  flower  color 
pattern  occurred  in  the  bi-color  varieties  and  most 
frequently  occurred  in  response  to  variations  in 
the  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  given  to 
the  plants.  Thus,  Painted  Girl  which  is  usually 
a  white  flower  with  deep  red  margins  becomes 
as  red  as  Red  Lady  when  nitrogen  and  phosphor¬ 
us  is  plentiful  but  returns  to  the  bi-color  when 


nitrogen  is  lowered  or  when  phosphorus  is  in¬ 
creased.  If  nitrogen  is  very  low  the  flowers  are 
almost  white.  Higher  nitrogen  levels  produced 
deeper  coloration  for  all  varieties  test^'d  with  the 
exception  of  two  varieties  —  Detroit  White  Girl 
and  Payne’s  Blue  and  White.  For  Detroit  White 
Girl,  high  nitrogen  and  high  growing  tempera¬ 
tures  produced  white  flowers  while  deeper  colored 
(to  solid  blue)  flowers  were  produced  if  the  plants 
were  given  very  small  amounts  of  nitrogen  and 
high  growing  temperatures.  Payne’s  Blue  and 
White  produced  markedly  different  color  combi¬ 
nations  with  low  nitrogen  and  these  combinations 
were  different  under  high  temperature  growing 
conditions  and  low  temperature  growing  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  flower  color  and  patterns  of  several  va¬ 
rieties  was  influenced  by  the  number  of  hours  of 
light  given  the  plants  each  day.  Thus  Geneva 
Star  produced  deep  blue  flowers  with  sixteen 
hours  of  light  and  white  flowers  with  eight  hours 
of  light. 

THE  END 


It’s  fun  to  -- 

SHOW  AS  YOU  GROW 


NEW! 

DIFFERENT! 

MOST  DEPENDABLE! 

The  GARDEN  LAMP  for 

BETTER  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Perfect  for  any  room.  Plant  area  26"  x  18".  Ideal 
for  average  table.  Top  available  in  wrought  iron 
black  or  dark  leaf  green.  Non-rust  aluminum  legs. 
Switch,  cord  and  plug  included.  Uses  standard  20 
watt  fluorescent  tubes  (not  included). 

Complete,  one  fixture . $14.95  ppd. 

Complete,  double  fixture  ....  $19.75  ppd. 

New  prices  include  postage 

CRAFT  HOUSE 

E.  Lake  Rd.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Literature  on  all  models  sent  free 
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Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


Pull  up  your  chairs  and  let’s  talk  a  little  about 
the  undergT,and.  I  don’t  mean  spy-ring  or 
subversive  influence.  I  mean  the  quiet,  some¬ 
times  overlooked  influence,  that  directly  affects 
our  lovely  Saintpaulias.  Is  your  potting  soil  just 
dirt  to  you?  It  shouldn’t  be.  Actually,  it  is  an 
important  contributing  factor  between  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  a  blue  ribbon  winner  and  a  just  “so-so” 
plant.  Now,  if  you  think  I’m  going  to  give  you 
a  one  hundred  per  cent  fool-proof,  perfect  soil 
recipe,  you  may  as  well  stop  reading  —  right  now. 
I  can’t  do  it  and  I’ll  tell  you  why.  There  is  too 
wide  a  variance  in  each  one’s  growing  conditions. 
Mary  may  have  extremely  high  humidity,  Susie 
may  have  nearly  normal  humidity,  and  Bertha 
may  have  low  humidity.  So  each  would  leave  out 
or  add  water  holding  materials  to  her  soil,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  moisture  in  her  growing 
area.  Then  some  homes  are  kept  very  warm  and 
soil  dries  out  fast.  Some  are  much  cooler  and 
soil  holds  moisture  longer.  Do  you  see  what  I 
mean  ? 

What  I  want  to  talk  about  is  soil  in  general. 
And  I’d  like  to  start  with  the  pH.  Those  letters 
mean  “per  Hydrogen  ion.”  The  test  which  tells 
whether  a  soil  is  acid  or  alkaline  is  called  the 
pH  test.  I  could  explain  further  that  when  the 
number  of  H  ions  and  OH  ions  in  the  solution 
around  the  nucleus  are  equal,  a  neutral  reaction 
exists.  I  think  you  would  probably  be  bored.  I’ll 
say  instead  that  the  pH  of  your  soil  is  very 
important.  It  governs  the  availability  of  foods 
for  your  plants.  African  violets  are  fairly 
tolerant  and  will  thrive  in  a  range  of  pH  6.6  to 
a  pH  of  7.6.  A  neutral  soil  —  neither  acid  or 
alkaline  —  is  pH  7.  Remembering  the  pH  scale 
is  a  logarithm,  that  is  —  the  concentration  of 
Hydrogen  ions  is  multiplied  by  ten  for  each  unit 
decrease  in  the  scale  —  you  can  see  that  a  soil 
with  a  pH  reading  of  6  is  ten  times  as  acid  as  a 
soil  with  a  pH  reading  of  7.  Although  pH  values 
express  the  active  acidity  or  intensity  of  acidity 
in  a  soil,  they  do  not  indicate  the  reserve  acidity 
and  hence  are  not  measures  of  total  acidity.  For 
example,  two  soils  may  have  the  same  pH  value 
but  quite  different  total  acidities;  or,  in  other 
words,  may  require  decidedly  different  quantities 
of  lime  to  saturate  the  colloidal  complex.  For 
Heaven’s  Sake!  That  sounds  pretty  technical  -- 
I  do  hope  you  haven’t  fallen  asleep.  I’ll  wait 


while  you  pour  yourself  a  cup  of  coffee  and  light 
a  cigarette  —  because  I  WOULD  like  you  to  read 
the  rest  of  this. 

About  this  time  of  year  you  are  probably 
thinking  about  your  soil  for  winter  potting. 
Maybe  you  weren’t  too  satisfied  with  your  last 
mixture.  I  have  stopped  counting  the  batches  I 
have  put  together,  I  have  yet  to  mix  one  that 
satisfies  me  completely  from  all  angles. 

There  are  certain  fundamentals  you  should 
strive  for  in  any  mixture.  I  call  it  a  four-point 
test.  It  has  to  do  with  soil  TEXTURE. 

No.  1  Soil  should  be  friable.  That  means  it 
should  crumble  easily  in  the  fingers.  Particles 
should  not  adhere  to  make  lumps. 

No.  2  Soil  should  have  good  capillary  ca¬ 
pacity.  Don’t  let  that  term  “throw  you.”  Cap¬ 
illary  capacity  simply  means  the  amount  of  water 
held  in  the  soil  after  the  excess  has  drained  away. 

No.  3  Soil  should  have  good  infiltration  ca¬ 
pacity.  That  means  the  rate  at  which  water 
soaks  into  the  soil. 

No.  4  Soil  should  have  good  porosity.  That 
means  the  degree  to  which  the  soil  mass  is  per¬ 
meated  with  pores  or  cavities.  Good  soil  permits 
passage  of  air. 

Plants  can’t  eat  as  we  do.  Their  food  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  through  the  root  system  by  means  of 
moisture.  So  soil  must  be  of  a  texture  to  absorb 
water,  yet  drain  well  and  have  air  circulating 
through  it.  There  are  a  great  many  things  one 
can  add  to  soil  to  make  the  desired  texture, 
water  holding  ability,  etc.  You  hear  one  person 
say,  “I  use  peat.”  Some  one  else  says,  “I  like 
peat  humus.”  I  think  there  may  be  a  little  con¬ 
fusion  concerning  the  terms  MUCK,  HUMUS, 
PEAT,  PEAT  MOSS  and  PEAT  HUMUS.  So 
let’s  get  well  defined  limits  on  each. 

Muck  soil  is  an  organic  soil,  composed  of 
highly  decomposed  organic  material,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  mineral  soil  material,  finely 
divided,  and  with  a  few  fibrous  remains  of  origi¬ 
nal  plants. 

Humus  is  the  well  decomposed  more  or  less 
stable  part  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil, 
consisting  of  residues  of  plant  and  animal  ma- 


SPECIALTIES  FOR  GROWING  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  .  .  . 

WIRE  TABLES,  Wrought  iron  black  or  white.  Three  shelf  table,  illustrated,  20" 
X  30"  X  26"  high  —  $8.95  ppd.  Two  Shelf  table,  10"  x  30"  x  23"  high  —  $4.98  ppd. 
WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES  (See  page  80  of  June  issue)  Black  or  white.  18"  - 
$1.95;  24"  -  $2.49;  30"  $2.95  ppd. 

LIFETIME  PLASTIC  MARKERS  —  41/2",  Special  for  limited  time  -  100  for  $1.00 
plus  10^  shipping  charges. 

METAL  SIGNSi  THAT  SHINE  AT  NIGHT.  Send  dime  for  catalog  showing  over 
30  styles.  Wall  sign  (AFRICAN  VIOLETS)  —  $1.45  ppd.  Any  woi’ding  up  to  15 
letters  per  line. 

DAIRY  ORGANIC  COMPOST  —  Trial  bag  (5  lbs.)  -  $1.50  ppd.  50  lbs.  -  $2,95; 
100  lbs.  —  $5.50  by  freight. 

ALUMINUM  TRAYS  —  Made  to  order.  Send  size  for  price.  To  fit  tables  and 
window  shelves  —  $3.35  ppd.  (Give  size).  I  also  supply  fluorescent  fixtures,  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  spray.  Time  switches,  etc.  Send  card  for  price  list. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  ARTHUR  STREET  WAUSAU,  WISCONSIN 


terial,  together  with  synthesized  cell  substances 
of  soil  organisms.  The  function  of  humus  makes 
it  an  important  addition  to  your  soil  formula.  It 
helps  granulation  in  the  soil,  thus  improving 
drainage  and  soil  aeration.  It  increases  water 
holding  capacity,  increases  bacterial  activity  and 
percentage  of  essential  elements,  such  as  nitrogen 
and  sulphur.  Humus  also  helps  transform  es¬ 
sential  elements  from  non-available  to  available. 

Peat  is  unconsolidated  soil  material  consisting 
primarily  of  undecomposed  or  slightly  decomposed 
organic  matter,  accumulated  under  conditions  of 
excessive  moisture. 

Peat  moss  is  a  moss  (either  sedge  or  sphag¬ 
num)  in  an  advanced  state  of  disintegration. 

Peat  Humus  is  well  decomposed  peat  moss. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  access 
to  a  good  garden  soil  your  problem  is  solved. 
When  I  lived  in  Saratoga  Springs  I  had  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sandy  loam  in  my  garden.  I  just  scooped  it 
up  and  added  lime  (it  had  a  slight  acidity  read¬ 
ing)  and  a  few  other  ingredients.  My  plants 
looked  fine.  Now  I  have  clay  soil.  It  makes 
cabbages  grow  big  enough  to  hollow  out  and  use 
as  a  garage  —  But  Ken  has  to  tractor  it 
constantly.  You  don’t  pull  weeds  from  concrete, 
for  that’s  what  it  is  unless  cultivated  often.  So 
obviously  it  is  no  good  for  my  potting  soil.  I 
have  used  leaf  mold,  hemlock  needles  partly  de¬ 


composed,  pine  needles  well  decomposed,  Michi¬ 
gan  Peat,  Canadian  peat,  black  muck,  well-rotted 
manure,  sponge-rok,  and  numerous  other  things 
in  a  varying  ratio,  trying  to  get  a  perfect  soil 
mixture.  When  the  texture  satisfies  me,  the  pH 
or  nutrient  reading  is  off.  Then  I  start  over.  I 
haven’t  as  yet  exhausted  either  the  material  or 
my  patience,  which  is  a  very  good  thing.  Some 
day,  if  I  live  long  enough,  I’m  sure  to  strike  “pay 
dirt.”  And  in  the  meantime.  I’ll  go  along  like 
the  man  with  the  wheelbarrow.  It  will  always 
be  ahead  of  me! 

I  hope  the  foregoing  discussion  may  help  you 
to  understand  different  types  of  material,  their 
function,  and  how  they  may  be  combined  to  get 
the  results  you  want.  Then  you  can  mix  your 
soil  intelligently,  knowing  what  each  ingredient 
will  do. 

Next  time  I’ll  talk  about  agents  governing 
the  pH,  and  how  you  may  control  the  pH.  Also, 
let’s  discuss  various  plant  foods,  their  formulas, 
and  what  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash  do 
for  your  plants.  Now  you  know  what  the  article 
will  be  about,  so  you  can  be  ready  with  your  own 
ideas  and  maybe  we  can  whip  up  a  lively  dis¬ 
cussion  that  will  keep  you  awake  to  the  very  last 
sentence. 

Until  then  —  Good  Growing! 

THE  END 
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1.  Central  Connecticut  Saintpaulia  Club’s  display. 

2.  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County  African  Violet  Show,  held  April  2nd  and  3rd. 

3.  Double  Blue  Neptune  won  Queen  of  the  Show  for  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward  at  the  Union  County  Chapter 
meeting  in  Westfield,  N.  J.  Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Ward,  Mrs.  John  J.  Couser,  second  vice-president 
and  show  chairman;  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Klotz,  staging  chairman;  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Lawrence,  chapter 
president. 

4.  Cedar  Valley  African  violet  show,  depicting  the  Easter  parade. 

5.  The  Lawrence  African  Violet  Club’s  show  depicted  a  Carnival  of  Violets. 

6.  A  Treasure  Chest  of  Violets  was  the  theme  of  the  Saintpaulia  Study  Club’s  annual  show  held  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  26th  and  27th.  Mrs.  Todd  Liddell  admires  the  display. 

7.  Chairmen  and  officers  stand  behind  the  table  of  “violet  cousins”  at  the  Siouxland  African  Violet 
Society  show  held  April  13th.  They  are,  left  to  right:  Mrs,  Ed  Damke,  decorations;  Mrs.  Eliza 
Sheffield,  acting  secretary;  Mrs.  Ruth  Peterson,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Vein  Larson,  acting  vice- 
president. 

8.  Mrs.  K.  B.  Everly’s  plant  of  Blue  Moon  won  queen  of  the  show  and  the  silver  bowl  award  at  the 
show  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Everly,  Mrs.  Lindon  Allen,  sweepstakes  winner; 
Mrs,  Frank  Staley,  council  president;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Mojoes,  second  sweepstakes  winner;  and  Mrs. 
Gordon  H.  Turner,  awards  chairman. 

SHOW  News  and  Views 

e  CHAPTER  No.  1  OF  THE  MOLINE  AFRICAN  VIOJ.ET  SOCIETY,  Moline,  Illinois,  assisted 
by  members  of  Chapter  No.  2  held  its  first  annual  violet  show  on  April  3  in  the  beautiful  new  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Auditorium. 

The  focal  point  of  the  show  was  the  Easter  theme  table.  A  snowy  white  cross  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  dark  green  huckleberry  branches,  surrounded  by  White  Madonna  violets  centered  the  table. 
A  beautiful  antique  white  bowl  containing  a  large  white  violet  was  placed  at  the  base  of  the  cross  and  in 
front  of  this  was  a  small  white  planter  in  the  form  of  an  open  Bible,  filled  with  deep  purple  violets 
—  the  only  touch  of  color  in  the  arrangement.  All  containers  were  covered  with  gold  crepe  paper  and 
gold  doilies  supported  the  leaves.  Plant  stands,  each  holding  three  pots  of  deep  purple  violets,  were 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  table. 

Twenty-two  tables  were  arranged  about  the  auditorium  on  which  three-hundred  and  fifty  plants 
were  displayed.  Three-hundred  and  twenty-five  varieties  were  represented.  All  plants  were  placed  in 
unusual  containers  such  as  antique  glass,  china,  etc.,  with  figurines  and  porcelain  birds  here  and  there 
to  add  a  note  of  interest.  Lovely  and  unusual  arrangements  were  displayed  on  four  tables  and  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention. 

More  than  seven-hundred  and  fifty  persons  called  throughout  the  afternoon  hours.  A  number  of 
visitors  received  violet  plants  and  supplies  which  were  given  as  attendance  awards. 

•  THE  PRINCESS  ANNE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  of  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  held  a  most 
interesting  violet  exhibit  combined  with  a  fashion  show  and  card  party  on  March  23,  1955,  at  the 
American  Legion  Building,  Virginia  Beach.  This  building  is  in  a  beautifully  wooded  section  of  Virginia 
Beach,  making  the  environment  for  such  an  affair  a  perfect  one.  About  three-hundred  attended  and 
much  interest  was  shown  concerning  the  culture  of  violets. 

The  unique  displays  featured  violets  on  a  cake  stand  surrounded  with  fluffy  pink  net  as  the  frost¬ 
ing;  several  violets  grouped  in  a  large  salad  bowl;  a  violet  in  the  drawer  of  an  antique  coffee  grinder 
and  a  beautiful  display  featured  white  violets  in  front  of  a  silver  fireplace  fan  arranged  with  white 
rosebuds  and  white  figurines. 

The  Society  awarded  three  one  year  subscriptions  to  the  African  Violet  Magazine  to  the  three 
persons  scoring  the  highest  number  of  points.  The  winners  were:  Mrs.  Harry  Billups,  first;  Mrs.  H. 
E.  Hadsell,  second;  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Jordon,  third. 

Mrs.  L.  Lockwood  won  the  Gold  Ribbon  award  of  the  National  Society  for  her  collection  of  three 
named  varieties,  Innocence,  Ruffles  and  Red  Girl. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Lachman  was  chairman  of  the  exhibit,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Ames,  chairman  of  the  fashion 
show,  Mrs.  Paul  Earl  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Jordon  were  chairmen  of  the  card  party.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ketsules 
is  president  of  the  club. 

•  THE  SAN  PEDRO  CHAPTER  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  San  Pedro,  California, 
staged  their  fourth  annual  show  on  May  14  and  15,  1955. 
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The  plants  were  displayed  on  tables  which  were  laid  out  as  two  huge  V’s  with  the  points  almost 
together.  Between  these  two  points  was  a  lazy  susan  table  with  a  turn  table  on  top.  On  the  turn  table 
M^as  a  very  large  violet  blossom  cut  ‘from  peg  board,  and  painted  pink  and  covered  with  silver  glitter. 
This  centerpiece  revolved  slowly  throughout  the  show  hours. 

Mrs.  Litterell  won  the  most  blue  ribbons  —  nine  in  all.  Mrs.  Blanche  Gallagher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
club  won  the  sweepstakes  and  the  cup  award. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Walton,  president  of  the  club,  was  show  chairman. 

The  San  Pedro  Society  presented  the  local  Boy’s  Club  with  a  check  for  $100.00. 

®  A  Symphony  of  Violets  was  the  theme  of  the  MAGIC  VALLEY  SAINTPAULIA  CLUB,  of 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  when  they  staged  a  display  on  May  20,  1955,  at  the  Dean  Motor  Company.  Over 
two-hundred  interested  persons  viewed  the  lovely  display  of  one-hundred  and  seventy-one  plants  with 
ninety-two  different  varieties. 

Arrangements  featured  a  strawberry  jar,  dish  gardens,  fish  bowls  and  large  table  arrange¬ 
ments. 

The  theme  was  carried  out  with  a  large  artist’s  palette  which  held  a  variety  of  different  colored 
violets. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Hodder  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Requa  were  co-chairmen  of  the  display.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Chancey 
is  the  club  president. 

®  Violets  on  Parade  was  the  theme  of  the  fourth  annual  African  violet  show  which  the  SACRA¬ 
MENTO  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY,  Sacramento,  California,  presented  in  the  Clunie  Club  House  on 
April  30  and  May  1,  1955. 

Despite  extremely  showery  weather  there  were  over  two  thousand,  five-hundred  enthusiastic  visi¬ 
tors  who  were  amazed  at  the  many  colors  and  types  of  violets. 

The  stage  was  trimmed  with  greenery  and  plant  stands  containing  violets  while  the  show  plants 
were  foil  wrapped  and  displayed  on  long  tables  covered  with  white  paper.  The  tables  along  the  wall 
were  backed  with  reed  mats  which  made  an  attractive  background  for  the  plants. 

The  show  was  competitive  and  divided  into  groups  which  included  specimen  plants,  arrangements, 
juniors,  gesneriads  and  commercial. 

The  juniors  had  their  own  table  with  a  Maypole  centerpiece.  Ten  juniors  entered  and  most  of  them 
had  several  entries.  Billy  Jean  Cameron  won  the  junior  trophy  —  up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  Jim 
Schrader  won  the  trophy  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Irene  Knapp  won  the  commercial  trophy  and  Mrs.  V.  J.  Voight  won  the  sweepstakes  Saint- 
paulia  cup.  Mrs.  Ann  Dreman  won  the  prize  for  the  best  plant  in  the  show  which  was  an  Orchid  Beauty. 

The  National  Gold  Ribbon  award  was  won  by  Mrs.  Tufts  and  the  Purple  Ribbon  by  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Hall. 

There  were  seventy-one  exhibitors  with  three-hundred  and  nine  specimen  plants  and  ten  juniors 
with  thirty-one  plants  and  there  were  fifty-eight  arrangements. 

There  were  three  judges  for  the  main  show,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Coryell  from  Golden  Colorado,  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Lane.  Mrs.  D.  0.  Smpardos  assisted  with  the  National  award. 


Mrs.  Howard  Reynolds,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Endres  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  McClure,  all  from  Sacramento,  judged 
the  arrangements. 

A  plant  clinic  and  sale  was  held  the  following  Sunday  to  finance  the  1956  show.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Rose 
is  the  society’s  president. 

®  THE  SIOUX  FALLS  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  of  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  held  the  first 
African  violet  show  in  South  Dakota  on  April  16,  1955,  at  Jay  Shon  Chevrolet  showrooms  with  April 
Showers  as  the  theme. 

Over  two-hundred  plants  were  entered;  and  more  than  five-hundred  registrants  representing  a 
hundred  towns  were  attracted  by  the  show.  It  was  a  complete  success. 

Streamers  of  pink  and  lavender,  the  show  colors,  marked  off  each  section  on  two  long  rows  of 
tables.  The  show  table  in  front  was  decorated  with  two  large,  open,  pink  and  lavender  paper  parasols 
and  smaller  closed  ones.  Each  plant  had  a  white  or  pink  doily  around  it  making  them  look  like  indi¬ 
vidual  nosegays.  Pink  Ideal,  Pink  Achievement  an  d  Metaphor  were  on  this  table  representing  some  of 
the  newer  varieties.  Small  parasols  were  also  pinned  on  the  sides  of  the  other  tables. 
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Best  violet  in  the  show,  a  Red  Head,  was  shown  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Seubert;  and  sweepstake  award 
went  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  O’Connell,  both  of  Sioux  Falls. 

A  door  prize  was  given  plus  numerous  ribbons, 

Mrs.  Ray  Clark’s  hanging  basket  of  fifteen  different  violet  plants  was  among  the  most  beautiful 
contributions  to  the  show. 

O  The  sixth  annual  show  staged  by  the  LITTLE  ROCK  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  was  held  April  13  and  14,  1955,  in  the  Parish  House  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church.  It 
was  the  highlight  of  the  year’s  work.  Mrs.  E.  V.  Moore,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hitchcock  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hallman 
served  as  judges.  Clerks  were  Mrs.  Herbert  Hill  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Jackman. 

Sweepstakes  was  won  by  Mrs.  Zelma  Pierce  and  runner-up  was  Mrs.  H.  C.  Thompson. 

Best  plant  in  the  show  was  a  Double  Raspberry  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Bidwell.  The  largest  plant. 
Holly,  was  grown  by  Mrs.  H.  C,  Thompson. 

There  were  over  one-hundred  plants  entered.  An  educational  exhibit  of  outstanding  merit  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mrs.  Pierce. 

An  unusual  feature  was  a  tiered  stand  filled  with  ceramic  girl  heads,  planted  with  different  vio¬ 
lets. 

A  new  event  was  a  contest  of  design  for  year  book  covers. 

Blue  ribbon  winners  were  Mrs.  Zelma  Pierce,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Thompson,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hallman,  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Bidwell  and  Mrs.  Carl  C.  Jones. 

The  following  new  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Thompson;  Vice  President,  Mrs.  R,  B.  Bidwell;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Zelma  Pierce; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Jackman;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Val  Balsam. 

Q  African  Violets  the  Year  Around  was  the  theme  of  the  fourth  annual  violet  display  sponsored 
by  the  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN,  on  April  15,  1955. 

A  large  sign  representing  a  calendar  clock  met  the  visitor’s  eye  upon  entering  the  room.  Each 
table  was  a  month  of  the  year.  January  table  was  centered  by  a  baby  doll  with  a  pink  ribbon  around 
his  middle  and  a  huge  bow  on  his  tummy.  He  was  holding  a  sign  which  read,  “Hi,  Happy  New  Year.” 
Tiny  plants  just  protruding  from  the  base  of  the  mother  leaves  were  called  number  one,  and  a  card  said, 
“Watch  us  Grow,”  number  two  were  slightly  larger  plants  in  their  own  pots,  number  three  were  still 
larger  and  number  four  were  in  full  bloom. 

February  was  indicated  by  a  large  red  heart  trimmed  with  lace  and  African  violets,  surrounded  by 
lovely  plants  with  red  bows  tucked  under  their  pots. 

March  had  a  St.  Patrick’s  Day  derby  for  its  centerpiece  and  green  satin  bows  under  the  pots. 

April  was  the  month  of  Easter  with  a  large  pink  and  white  bunny  holding  a  small  blooming  plant 
in  a  basket,  with  Easter  eggs  and  fluffy  yellow  chicks  scattered  among  the  lovely  violets. 

May  was  for  Mother’s  Day  and  a  lovely  doll  was  dressed  as  Mother  and  she  was  standing  amid  doll 
head  planters  whose  plants  and  blossoms  formed  hats  on  the  heads.  Lovely  violet  dishes  and  soft  tints 
of  the  African  violets  completed  the  scene. 

June  was  placed  on  the  stage  as  a  focal  point  of  the  room.  In  the  center  stood  a  large  white  wed¬ 
ding  cake.  Each  tier  held  small  plants  with  pastel  blooms.  All  pots  were  wrapped  in  soft  pink  tissue 
paper.  Around  the  cake  were  grouped  some  of  the  larger  plants  on  white  iron  stands.  The  large  sign 
which  is  a  replica  of  the  National  pin  was  the  back  drop. 

July  had  red  firecrackers  on  a  tiny  picnic  table  and  August  was  called  Grandma’s  old  fashioned 
garden.  Here  stood  a  tiny  white  haired  lady  dressed  in  violet  print,  with  antique  dishes  and  old 
fashioned  rocker  planters  filled  with  lovely  plants. 

September  was  the  start  of  school  days  and  a  little  red  school  house  complete  with  a  bell  in  the 
belfry  stood  with  books  and  pencils  among  the  beautiful  plants. 

October  was,  of  course,  in  Hallowe’en  colors  with  pumpkin  face  and  spooks. 

November,  the  month  of  giving  thanks,  showed  the  true  symbol  of  Thanksgiving  with  a  cross 
covered  with  purple  satin  and  assorted  colors  of  single  African  violet  blooms.  In  the  center  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  was  an  open  Bible,  and  a  purple  satin  ribbon  marking  a  scripture  verse  of  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

December  was  marked  by  a  lovely  white  crinoline  Christmas  tree  and  a  snow  man  with  a  high  hat. 

All  the  pots  were  wrapped  with  pastel  shades  of  tissue  paper  and  the  over  all  effect  was  lovely  as 
the  delicate  blossoms  and  the  paper  blended  together. 
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9.  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Cameron  holds  Mrs.  Dreman’s  plant  of  Orchid  Beauty,  which  was  judged  best  in  show 

at  the  Sacramento,  Calif.,  show. 

10.  “Violet  Time”  display  of  the  Beaumont,  Texas  show. 

11.  Arranging  plants  for  the  show  in  York,  Pa.,  are  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Harry  Heindel,  Mrs.  Philip 

Filing,  Mrs.  Paul  Frey  and  Mrs.  Robert  Roffensberger. 

- ^ - 

®  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA,  held  its  seventh  annual  show  on  May  7,  1955,  in  the  Central  School.  Mrs.  James  Craig  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Morris  were  co-chairmen  under  the  guidance  of  the  president,  Mrs.  J.  Victor  Turner. 

This  society,  the  oldest  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  limited  to  twenty-five  members,  exhibited 
nearly  three-hundred  plants,  including  some  of  the  newer  varieties  from  the  National  Show  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Each  year  it  is  the  club’s  aim  to  educate  the  public  to  the  pleasures  of  growing  violets.  Mrs.  Ralph 
G.  Frye  was  the  specialist  in  demonstrating  best  growing  methods  for  propagation  from  both  seeds 
and  leaves.  Her  table  was  a  constant  center  of  interest  as  she  shared  her  knowledge  with  all. 

The  many  arrangements  featured  the  use  of  violets  with  other  plant  material  attracted  consider¬ 
able  attention. 

©  THE  MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  held  its  fourth  annual  show  on 
May  7  and  8,  1955,  at  the  Wauwatosa  Recreational  building,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin.  Approximately 
two  thousand  visitors  viewed  the  show. 

The  theme  of  the  show  was  Violets  the  World  Over  and  was  very  well  carried  out.  In  the  center  of 
the  hall  was  a  large  globe  of  the  world  surrounded  by  mass  displays  of  violets.  Well  situated  on  either 
side  of  this  were  two  patio  scenes  attractively  laid  out,  which  afforded  the  visitors  means  of  rest  and 
relaxation. 

At  one  end  of  the  hall  was  a  large  drawing  of  a  double  pink  in  a  golden  vase,  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  a  three  dimensional  effect. 

A  very  cleverly  arranged  miniature  ferris  wheel,  with  each  seat  holding  two  or  three  violets,  was 
constantly  turning. 

Along  the  walls  large  flags,  with  posters  depicting  scenes  from  various  countries,  were  outstand¬ 
ing  as  backgrounds  for  the  display  tables. 

Attractive  table  settings  using  African  violets  in  the  decorations  followed  the  international  theme. 
Winner  among  these  was  a  display  using  two  kinds  of  violets  in  a  driftwood  container  on  a  beige 
homespun  tablecloth,  with  napkins  to  match,  and  brown  wooden  plates  and  glasses. 

Unusual,  was  a  set  of  seven  terrariums  of  different  sizes  —  violets  in  matching  brandy  snifters 
ranging  from  wine  glass  size  to  gallon  size. 

Also  featured  were  containers  from  different  countries  holding  African  violets. 
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Sweepstakes  award  was  won  by  Mrs.  Edward  Bartlog,  gem  of  the  show  by  Mrs.  Donald  Splitt,  most 
entries  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Foster,  most  blue  ribbons  by  Mrs,  Edward  Bartlog,  most  red  ribbons  by  Mrs. 
William  Krogman,  most  white  ribbons  by  Mrs.  Herman  Baerwolf. 

m  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  UTAH,  CHAPTER  1,  held  its  second  annual  show 
April  23  and  24,  1955,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Nearly  one  thousand  people  visited  the  show  at  the  Daughters 
of  the  Utah  Pioneers  Memorial  Building. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Wood  wgs  show  chairman  and  deserves  much  credit  for  its  success.  Two-hundred 
plants  were  entered  for  competition  as  were  fifteen  arrangements  and  displays.  Over  one-hundred  va¬ 
rieties  were  represented. 

The  theme  of  the  show  was  African  Violets  in  Pantomine,  which  was  beautifully  portrayed  by  the 
staging  chairman,  Mrs.  Marvin  Strong.  Gold  lettered  on  a  purple  ribbon  running  through  the  branches 
of  a  three  foot  tree  announced  this  message.  This  was  flanked  on  both  sides  by  identical  plants  of 
Innocence.  On  each  side  of  the  tree  was  a  four  foot  gold  star  holding  six  specimen  plants.  The  Utah 
State  flag  and  Old  Glory  stood  beside  the  stars.  A  gold  beehive  three  feet  high  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  hall  with  gorgeous  violets  placed  in  the  sides. 

Another  arrangement  was  a  four  foot  satin  covered  clock  with  twelve  plants  around  the  edge  de¬ 
picting  Any  Time  is  Violet  Time,  The  Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe,  with  so  many  violets  she  didn’t  know 
what  to  do.  Just  a  Garden  Small  by  a  Waterfall,  My  Window  of  Violets,  and  a  Wedding  Cake  were 
other  displays  by  individual  members. 

Mrs.  Adele  Keatley  won  the  blue  ribbon  for  her  large  basket  arrangement,  Mrs.  Marvin  Strong 
won  sweepstakes  for  the  most  blue  ribbons. 

e  THE  BUCKEYE  LAKE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  of  Buckeye  Lake,  Ohio,  sponsored  its 
second  show  on  May  15,  1955,  at  the  Park  Terrace  Ballroom.  This  was  the  society’s  first  competitive 
show  and  Mrs.  Lee  Howard  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  officiated  as  judge. 

A  large  number  of  both  old  and  new  varieties  were  on  display  and  the  artistic  arrangements  were 
original  and  lovely. 

Mrs.  Bannie  Gill  and  Mrs.  Ethel  McElhinney  tied  for  blue  ribbons  with  six  each.  Mrs.  Gill  also 
received  blue  ribbons  for  both  the  largest  and  best  violet  in  the  show  which  was  a  Blue  Dupont.  She 
also  won  the  purple  ribbon  for  three  best  named  varieties,  namely,  America,  Gorgeous  Blue  Wonder 
and  Sailor’s  Delight.  Mrs.  Maude  Elloitt’s  three  inch  Dubonnet  won  the  ribbon  for  the  smallest  bloom¬ 
ing  plant.  Various  other  ribbons  were  awarded,  among  them  were  awards  for  two  outstanding  table 
arrangements  with  violet  motifs. 

Mrs,  Gill  and  Mrs.  Hartman  were  co-chairmen  of  the  show. 

®  The  Century  Club  in  Amsterdam,  New  York,  was  the  setting  for  the  third  annual  show  staged 
by  the  MOHAWK  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  INC.,  on  April  30  and  May  1,  1955. 

There  were  four-hundred  and  eighty-six  entries  and  one-hundred  and  fifty-three  varieties  ex¬ 
hibited,  which  attracted  some  one  thousand,  seven- hundred  persons. 

Single  and  double  varieties  were  displayed  along  the  sides  of  the  room  on  tiers  against  a  white 
background  with  yellow  decorations. 

The  Court  of  Honor  plants  were  arranged  on  a  turn  table  in  a  silver  setting  with  fluorescent  light¬ 
ing  and  banked  with  woodland  scenes. 

Latest  single  and  double  creation  of  Lyndon  Lyon,  Dolgeville,  New  York,  hybridizer  and  grower, 
were  displayed  in  a  setting  of  purple  velvet. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  were  table  arrangements  of  novel  plantings  and  unusual  containers. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Covert  won  the  gold  cup  for  the  best  planting  in  a  driftwood  arrangement,  which 
was  perfect  from  all  angles.  Mrs.  Albert  Luther  won  a  blue  ribbon  for  her  lovely  arrangement  of  a 
Madonna  and  Angel,  surrounded  by  plants  of  Snow  Prince. 

The  National  Purple  Ribbon  award  went  to  Mrs.  Peter  Passera  for  Snow  Prince,  Blue  Warrior 
Supreme  and  Orchid  Velvet.  The  New  York  State  red  rosette  was  won  by  Harry  Penistan,  Schenectady, 
for  his  plant  of  Jennie. 

Queen  of  the  show,  sweepstakes  and  the  largest  plant  awards  were  won  by  Harry  Penistan.  The 
smallest  plant  award  was  won  by  Mrs,  Dorothy  Spring. 

Show  chairman,  Gerald  Ryan,  and  his  committees,  together  with  the  co-operation  of  the  members, 
made  possible  the  success  of  the  show. 

The  judges  of  the  show  were  Mrs,  James  Minehan,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Gould  of  Binghamton,  New  York, 
and  Lewis  E.  Cook  of  Gainsville,  New  York. 
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®  Hundreds  of  lovers  of  African  violets  visited  the  spring  exhibit  of  the  SALINE  SAINT- 
PAULIA  CLUB  of  Marshall,  Missouri,  held  in  the  rug  and  drapery  department  of  a  local  store  on 
April  2,  1955.  Two-hundred  and  twenty  plants  were  shown  representing  one-hundred  and  twenty  va¬ 
rieties.  The  exhibit  was  set  up  on  a  non-competitive  basis  to  interest  more  people  in  the  enjoyment  of 
African  violets,  to  know  them  by  their  correct  names  and  to  encourage  propagation  of  better  varieties. 

The  exhibit  was  free  to  the  public  and  featured  blooming  plants  of  all  colors  in  varieties  from  the 
smallest  miniatures  to  the  largest  types,  some  of  which  measured  twenty-four  inches  or  more  in  di¬ 
ameter,  among  which  were  Blue  Warrior,  Mentor  Boy  and  Blue  Eyes. 

The  plants  were  arranged  according  to  color  on  long  tables  which  were  covered  with  white  paper 
accented  by  purple  crepe  paper  streamers,  one  of  which  was  centered  with  a  large  round  mirror  on 
which  was  placed  a  collection  of  blooming  miniatures  of  every  hue.  On  a  spacemaker  of  five  elevated 
shelves  were  placed  the  dark  blue  and  purple  varieties.  At  the  base  of  this  set  seven  of  the  largest 
plants  were  exhibited. 

Novel  containers  included  a  sea  shell,  an  old  cup  and  saucer,  a  small  brass  tea  kettle  and  an  antique 
tea  pot  in  “Tea  Leaf”  design.  Also  in  this  group  was  a  Japanese  lacquered  bowl  of  violets. 

In  the  group  of  seedlings  were  plants  that  had  been  grown  from  seed  that  some  of  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  members  had  produced  by  their  own  crosses;  other  plants  had  been  coddled  for  a  period  of  two 
years  from  seed  that  had  been  purchased  from  a  dealer. 

Ten  arrangements  with  African  violets  predominating  suitable  for  a  buffet,  table  or  coffee  table 
setting  added  much  color  and  showed  artistic  ability.  Outstanding  in  this  group  was;  Immortality,  an 
Easter  arrangement  with  a  deeply  religious  theme,  with  a  statue  of  Christ  predominant.  Yellow  spring 
flowers  and  sprigs  of  cedar,  a  symbol  of  everlasting  life,  were  used  with  a  deep  purple  double  violet. 
An  informal  fruit  and  flower  centerpiece,  flanked  b  y  a  ceramic  hen  and  rooster,  and  with  a  violet  filling 
the  mouth  of  a  cornucopia.  Mermaid,  a  striking  pastel  shade  violet  set  the  picture  for  a  fishing  scene, 
which  was  placed  on  a  mirror  surrounded  with  artificial  grass.  Ducks  and  waterfowl  in  miniature  size 
reflected  their  images  in  the  surface  of  this  arrangement  and  fishermen  dipped  lines  in  the  placid 
depths  of  the  pool. 

The  popularity  of  wrought  iron  was  accented  in  the  showing  of  the  Pink  Delight  violet,  which  was 
harmoniously  surrounded  by  Easter  bunnies  and  eggs  in  nests  of  grass.  The  collection  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  the  wrought  iron  cart  that  held  it. 

Rather  outstanding  in  its  unusual  theme  and  in  contrast  of  colors  was  the  arrangement  called 
Tribute  to  Daughter  or  Jewel  Box.  The  violet  used  here  was  the  lovely  Pink  Beauty  and  a  pink  chiffon 
scarf  was  a  perfect  foil  for  the  fragile  and  dainty  plant.  Gray  pearl  beads  and  other  accessories 
spilled  out  of  a  pink  jewel  case,  and  a  pair  of  delicate  pink  figurines  further  brought  out  the  strictly 
feminine  appeal  of  the  arrangement. 

A  purple  and  white  feather  fan  formed  the  background  for  the  variegated  violet  known  as  Painted 
Girl.  Although  compact  in  size  and  detail,  this  unit  of  the  show  was  one  which  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered. 


®  The  fifth  annual  African  violet  show  staged  by  the  SAINTPAULIA  STUDY  CLUB  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  was  held  on  March  26  and  27,  1955.  The  theme  of  the  show  was  A  Treasure  Chest  of  Violets, 
and  a  large  mural  of  clouds  and  water  formed  the  b  ackground  for  the  chest,  which  was  an  old  round 
top  trunk  used  by  Emma  Todd  when  she  was  a  student  at  college  in  1890.  It  was  gilded  for  the  show, 
then  filled  with  beautiful  African  violets,  with  jewelry  spilling  over  the  sides.  Sand  banked  around  the 
base,  and  driftwood  and  shells  completed  the  scene. 

The  twenty  members  of  the  club  had  sixteen  individual  displays.  Dalene  Rhodes  had  a  hat  shop 
window  featuring  models  wearing  the  latest  creations  —  double  pinks,  Pixies,  Rajahs,  etc.  Evelyn  Childs 
had  “Mary,  Mary  Quite  Contrary”  in  her  garden  with  tiny  silver  bells,  and  cockle  shells  from  the 
Bahamas,  and  “girl”  violets  all  in  a  row.  Ruby  Presley  had  a  three  part  display,  the  center  of  which 
was  a  white  wire  stand  holding  only  large  pink  violets.  Frances  Gresham  had  a  six  foot  plywood  heart 
completely  covered  with  seventy-five  plants  —  pink  ones  around  the  edge,  a  row  of  white  ones  down  the 
middle,  with  all  colors  mixed  between.  Marie  Brooker  and  Reta  Ulman  collaborated  on  a  woodsy  scene 
—  violets  in  logs  and  also  a  wagon  pulled  by  an  Easter  bunny.  Eunice  Williams  had  a  Double  Delight 
framed  in  an  old  gold  frame  with  a  lavender  mat,  and  Mary  Louise  Grant’s  table  of  Episcias,  centered 
with  a  huge  white  Gloxinia  caused  a  traffic  jam.  Other  displays  were  in  tiers  or  on  tables  —  even 
on  the  grand  piano  —  and  in  all  manner  of  containers  from  antique  thunder  mugs  to  the  latest  modern 
designs. 

The  club  had  one  section  that  was  judged.  The  re  were  one-hundred  and  forty  entries  in  the  twenty- 
one  classes  in  which  each  member  could  enter  only  one  plant.  They  were  judged  by  the  merit  system 
and  Dalene  Rhodes  was  first  in  the  number  of  blue  ribbons  with  fourteen,  and  Nelle  Wheeler  was 
second  with  ten.  The  judges  were  Mrs.  Horace  Humphries  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Mrs.  G.  D.  Wolf 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bloodworth  of  Atlanta. 
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e  On  Tuesday,  May  3,  1955,  the  CENTRAL  CONNECTICUT  SAINTPAULIA  CLUB  held  its  third 
African  violet  exhibition  at  the  Newington  Congregational  Church  Assembly  Hall,  from  1:00  to  6:00 
p.m. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Ogden  of  West  Hartford  was  show  chairman,  and  the  theme  of  the  show  was  Saint- 
paulia’s  Royal  Court.  The  stage  at  the  end  of  the  room  facing  the  entrance  was  set  up  with  a  throne, 
a  royal  robe,  a  crown  and  scepter  and  was  flanked  by  royal  palms.  All  the  violets  grouped  on  the 
stage  bore  royal  names  such  as  kings,  queens,  prince,  princess,  etc.,  and  were  placed  on  velvet  covered 
tiers. 

On  the  floor  level  at  each  side  of  the  stage  were  six  niches  entitled  Royal  Family,  this  being  an  in¬ 
vitation  class.  Another  class,  novel  plantings,  held  much  interest  and  provided  an  opportunity  for 
originality  and  variety.  There  were  ten  classes  in  all  and  a  display  of  several  hundred  African  violets, 
all  exhibited  by  thirty  members. 

Potting  demonstrations  were  put  on  each  hour  and  the  members  in  charge  of  this  table  were  kept 
more  than  busy  answering  questions. 

The  highlight  of  the  educational  exhibit  was  a  display  of  the  ten  original  African  violet  species  -- 
these  plants  being  loaned  to  the  club  by  the  University  of  Connecticut.  Over  them  hung  a  large  map 
of  Africa,  with  the  section  marked  where  these  first  African  violets  originated.  Then,  just  below  these 
ten  original  species  were  many  of  the  new  varieties,  clearly  demonstrating  the  improvement  and  the 
hundreds  of  varieties  derived  from  the  first  ten. 

Approximately  one  thousand  people  visited  the  show  in  the  five  hours  it  was  open,  and  they 
came  from  Massachusetts,  Long  Island  and  various  cities  of  Connecticut. 

Officers  for  the  club  are:  President,  Mrs.  Ralph  Filson;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  George  Stetson; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Thomas  Randall;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Howard  Gilbert. 

•  THE  MARYSVILLE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  of  Marysville,  Kansas,  held  their  third 
annual  show  on  April  24,  1955,  in  the  VFW  Cabin. 

Arrangements  depicting  the  months  of  the  year  was  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  exhibit. 

Picture  in  My  Window  was  the  theme  of  the  show,  and  was  carried  out  in  decorations  with  legend 
in  gold  letters,  window  panes  made  of  simulated  b  rown  crepe  paper,  tie  back  marquisette  curtains  with 
fluted  paper  edges  of  purple  and  lavender,  and  drapes  of  purple  velvet. 

On  a  table  in  front  of  the  window  was  an  arrangement  consisting  of  a  miniature  lake,  on  a  large 
mirror,  with  a  canoe  on  the  water,  water  plants,  a  reindeer  appearing  to  be  drinking  from  the  lake, 
small  pine  trees  and  four  violets  fastened  to  the  lake. 

Two  new  double  pink  violets  were  on  display. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Farrell  was  awarded  the  National  Gold  Ribbon  award  for  her  entries  of  White  Ma¬ 
donna,  Helen  Montgomery  and  Edith  Cavelle.  Mrs.  Farrell  also  won  the  tri-color  award  for  the  best 
plant  in  the  show,  the  Helen  Montgomery. 


12.  Mrs.  Chris  von  Gunter  and  her  entry.  Purple  Lace,  which  won  queen  of  the  show  at  the  Akron 
meeting. 

13.  Members  of  the  Moline  African  Violet  Society,  Chapter  1.  Left  to  right;  Mesdames  W.  F.  Peter¬ 
son,  F.  C.  Kuttler,  H.  W.  Gegenheimer,  Camiel  Roels,  Elmer  Sauer,  E.  L.  Fox,  Arthur  Petrie,  E. 
H.  Meyers  and  F.  E.  Minick.  One  member,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Klingebiel,  was  absent. 


Sweepstakes  award  for  the  most  blue  seals  went  to  Mrs.  Martin  McMahon,  secretary  of  the  club. 

The  show  was  arranged  by  Mrs..  I.  C.  Fowler,  chairman,  assisted  by  Miss  Anna  Cherny  and  Mrs. 
A.  L,  Hutchison  as  co-chairmen. 

Approximately  two-hundred  were  in  attendance  and  included  many  from  the  neighboring  towns  in 
Nebraska. 

Mrs.  Eoy  Broady,  Tecumseh,  Nebraska,  was  chairman  of  judges. 

Newly  installed  officers  are:  President,  Mrs.  Thomas  Farrell;  Vice-President,  Mrs,  Ollie  Kirken- 
dall;  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  McMahon;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Hutchison;  Historian,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Acton. 

0  The  annual  TWIN  CITIES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOW  was  held  on  March  31,  1955,  at  the 
Golden  Rule  Department  Store  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  The  doors  opened  to  a  waiting  crowd  at  9:00 

a.m. 

Twenty  thousand  people  attended  this  one  day  show.  Represented  were  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Alaska,  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  the  Dakotas. 

The  total  number  of  plants  displayed  was  seven-hundred  and  ninety-nine,  with  three-hundred  and 
fifteen  varieties  shown.  A  total  of  twenty-three  clubs  in  the  vicinity  displayed.  Three  local  commercial 
greenhouses  featured  unusual  varieties. 

The  newly  organized  Twin  Cities  Men’s  African  Violet  Club  participated.  This  club  is  the  first  to 
be  affiliated  with  the  National  Society.  The  presence  of  a  men’s  table  at  this  show  caused  considerable 
comment  and  eye-brow  raising  by  the  continuous  flow  of  spectators.  To  some  of  the  women  spectators 
it  seemed  incredible  that  the  men  were  able  to  raise  African  violets.  Consequently,  the  men  were 
accused  of  using  all  sorts  of  magic  to  produce  the  plants  displayed,  as  well  as  being  accused  of  not 
raising  the  plants  at  all. 

The  exhibit,  strictly  a  hobby  show,  had  no  prize  awards.  Alternating  between  the  Twin  Cities,  the 
1956  show  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis  in  March. 

®  THE  MARK  TWAIN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  of  Hannibal,  Missouri,  staged  a  two  day 
show  at  the  Windsor  Cafe  annex.  The  theme  of  the  show  was  This  Old  House. 

The  display  benches  were  all  antiques.  A  bed  over  one-hundred  years  old  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Frank  Kastle  was  covered  with  beautiful  African  violets  of  many  different  colors  to  represent  a  crazy 
quilt.  The  old  grandfather’s  clock  hung  above  a  battery  type  telephone,  a  bench  beneath  being  covered 
with  lovely  plants.  A  wash  bench  belonging  to  Mrs.  Raymond  Newman,  over  a  hundred  years  old,  was 
also  covered  with  beautiful  violets. 

Hostesses  were  all  dressed  in  old  fashioned  dresses  and  bonnets. 

There  were  two-hundred  and  twenty-nine  entries,  a  special  display  of  fifty  and  eight  different 
special  arrangements.  John  Griff en  was  awarded  the  special  gold  ribbon  for  display.  The  sweepstake 
ribbon  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hammack.  She  had  fourteen  blue  ribbons.  Mrs.  Louis  Griff  en 
won  the  National  Gold  Ribbon  for  three  best  named  varieties.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Ross  won  the  National  Purple 
Ribbon.  Mrs.  Howard  Gottman  received  the  special  award  ribbon  for  the  largest  plant  in  the  show. 
Mrs,  Virgie  Munson  won  the  special  award  ribbon  for  the  most  perfect  plant  in  the  show. 

0  THE  COLUMBUS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Columbus,  Ohio,  held  a  show  on  May  7  and 
8,  1955,  at  the  Columbus  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts.  There  were  two-hundred  and  fourteen  plants  exhibited, 
composed  of  one-hundred  and  twenty-eight  varieties.  These  plants  were  judged  on  a  competitive  basis. 
The  show  was  considered  a  success  particularly  from  the* point  of  view  of  the  fine  quality  of  the  plants 
exhibited.  A  display  of  some  of  the  newest  varieties  added  interest. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Bradshaw  received  the  Gold  Ribbon  for  the  National  award  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Magnuson 
won  the  Purple  Ribbon  award.  Mrs.  Bradshaw’s  Blue  Chard  won  four  honors,  best  plant  in  the  show, 
largest  plant,  award  for  the  best  blue  and  best  in  its  class.  Mrs.  Bradshaw  also  won  the  sweepstakes 
award.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Magnuson  won  the  ribbon  for  the  smallest  plant  entered. 

0  May  Day  was  the  theme  used  by  THE  LONG  BEACH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Long 

Beach,  California,  for  their  1955  African  violet  show. 

Two  outstanding  arrangements  were  a  fern  tree  log,  standing  on  end  with  fourteen  African  violets 
planted  around  it  in  holes  and  one  in  the  top.  The  other  was  a  white  Madonna  standing  in  a  clear 
plastic  shrine  with  five  White  Madonna  violets  in  full  bloom  in  the  foreground. 

The  queen  of  the  show  was  Celery,  belonging  to  Irene  Coursen.  The  public’s  choice  was  also  the 
plant  called  Celery. 

The  largest  plant  in  the  show  was  Camellia,  belonging  to  Blanch  Gallager  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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The  tree  fern  arrangement  was  exhibited  by  Viola  Wilson,  the  junior  pa^st  president. 

The  Madonna  arrangement  was  exhibited  by  Helen  Koran,  vice-president  of  the  club 

The  National  Gold  Ribbon  was  won  by  Viola  Wilson  and  the  Purple  Ribbon  was  awarded  to  Blanch 

Gallager. 

®  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA,  presented  its  second 
annual  show  on  April  30,  1955,  from  10:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  at  the  Shiloh  Fire  Hall,  Shiloh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Mrs.  Paul  Frey  and  Mrs.  Russell  Miller  were  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  show.  The 
plants  displayed  at  the  show  were  brought  by  members  of  the  society  and  numbered  over  two  hundred 
with  about  one-hundred  and  fifty  varieties  represented. 

The  plants  were  displayed  in  wrought  iron  stands  and  tea  carts  in  colors,  white,  blue,  pink  and 
black,  which  made  a  very  attractive  setting  for  the  various  colored  plants.  A  window  display  where 
china  cups  were  used  as  flower  pots  to  hold  many  of  the  violets  was  surrounded  by  a  patio  with  garden 
furniture  and  tea  carts  displaying  many  of  the  varieties.  The  terrace  display  evoked  many  favorable 
comments  from  the  visitors.  Another  attraction  was  the  table  for  special  arrangements  using  African 
violets.  A  bird  cage  arrangement  of  a  violet,  colorful  plants  for  hats  for  the  figurine  heads  and  a  natu¬ 
ral  log  comprised  some  of  the  outstanding  arrangements. 

Registered  in  the  guest  book  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 

•  THE  DES  MOINES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  held  its  first  exhibit  on 

May  1,  1955,  at  the  Des  Moines  Art  Center,  with  over  one  thousand  people  attending  from  eleven  states 
and  Canada. 

A  table  decorated  with  a  Maypole  and  May  baskets  filled  with  violets  were  used  to  carry  out  the 
May  Day  theme  for  the  show. 

There  were  over  three-hundred  entries,  which  were  exhibited  on  tables  covered  with  pink  trimmed 
with  purple.  Among  the  entries  were  lovely  table  arrangements,  centerpieces  and  novelties.  The  first 
National  award,  the  Gold  Ribbon  was  won  by  Mrs.  Leo  R.  Brown  for  her  entries  of  Black  Magic,  Sir 
Lancelot  and  Heidi.  Mrs.  Ward  Swanson  won  the  Purple  Ribbon  award  for  her  entries  of  Snow  Prince, 

Galloway’s  Sensation  and  Navy  Bouquet.  She  also  won  the  brass  watering  can  award  for  sweepstakes. 

The  largest  plant  in  the  show,  Galloway’s  Camellia,  was  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Swanson. 

A  plant  of  Appealing  was  named  May  Queen,  best  of  the  show.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Earl 
Williams,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 

The  blue  ribbon  winner  among  table  centerpieces  was  Mrs.  Lester  Ingle  of  Mitchellville,  Iowa. 

Judges  were  Mrs.  E.  F.  Dunlap  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Martin  of  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska, 

Mrs.  Ward  Swanson  was  show  chairman  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Petersen  was  co-chairman. 

®  THE  CEDAR  RAPIDS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  presented  its  fourth  annual  African  violet 

show  on  April  1,  1955,  in  the  Women’s  Club  Building,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Williamson,  show  chairman,  chose  Easter  Parade  as  the  show  theme.  To  carry  this  out, 
she  constructed  a  mannequin  and  dressed  her  in  pink  net,  using  blooming  pink  violet  plants  to  make  a 
bouffant  skirt  and  two  of  the  new  double  pinks  were  set  in  the  crown  of  her  hat.  This,  of  course,  was 

to  spotlight  the  double  pinks  which  had  been  released  just  the  day  before  the  show. 

The  mannequin  was  centered  on  a  stage  and  it  was  made  to  appear  as  Fifth  Avenue  with  six 
couples  strolling  toward  her  from  each  direction  in  the  Easter  parade. 

Club  members  held  workshop  for  three  days  to  construct  the  characters  for  this  stage  setting  and 
they  were  painted  in  silhouette  to  represent  different  colors  of  violets. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  show  presented  by  the  Misses  Pearl  and  Esther  Derscheid  was  a  dis¬ 
play  of  ceramic  heads,  each  planted  with  a  blooming  plant  in  the  hollow  crown.  The  display  was  set  in 
a  shadow  box  arrangement. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Young  again  originated  an  interesting  display  on  soils.  She  depicted  various  soil  mix¬ 
tures,  with  actual  samples  of  all  ingredients.  She  had  a  picture  or  graphic  story  cn  soil  requirements 
to  maintain  healthy  growth. 

Blue  ribbon  winners  included  Mrs.  George  Buresh,  Esther  Derscheid,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hird,  Stanley 
Nemec,  Mrs.  Frederick  Schwab,  Mrs.  Oscar  Soderlund,  George  Wessale,  Mrs.  Howard  White  and  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Williamson. 

Mrs.  Charles  Seebach  was  awarded  the  National  Gold  Ribbon.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hird  received  a  special 
award  from  the  local  club  for  her  entry  Iowa,  whic  h  was  judged  the  grandest  lady  in  the  Easter  parade. 
Mrs.  George  Buresh  also  received  a  special  award  in  the  artistic  division. 

Judges  for  the  show  were  Mrs.  Florence  Metcalf,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Safley,  Tipton, 
Iowa. 
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0  Our  Rainbow  was  the  theme  of  the  third  annual  African  violet  show  held  by  the  BEATRICE 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  on  April  2  and  3,  1955,  in  the  City  Auditorium.  The 
colorful  arched  rainbow  and  the  pot  of  gold  which  was  filled  with  blooming  violets  greeted  the  visitors  as 
they  entered  the  room. 

The  special  feature  of  the  show  was  a  beautiful  display  of  the  new  double  pink  varieties.  On  a 
long  table  beneath  the  rainbow,  three  ceramic  white  carts,  drawn  by  eight  ceramic  white  horses,  dis¬ 
played  the  double  pink  violets.  This  was  designed  and  made  by  the  show  chairman,  Mrs.  Harold 
Moren. 

Club  members  displayed  nearly  three-hundred  plants,  which  included  two-hundred  different  varie¬ 
ties,  on  tiered  tables  draped  in  white  with  each  plant  wrapped  in  gold  foil,  carrying  out  the  rainbow 
and  pot  of  gold  theme. 

Spaced  between  the  tables  were  four  attractive  specialties  which  created  great  interest.  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  Lenten  season,  Mrs.  Richard  Stratford  used  white  violets  and  a  large  white  cross  to  de¬ 
pict  Easter.  A  woodland  scene  with  the  ole  fishing  pond  was  created  by  Mrs.  Walter  Vogeland  and 
Mrs.  John  Wilson.  Mrs.  William  Haith  displayed  her  double  varieties  on  a  specially  designed  wagon 
wheel.  A  tall  Maypole  was  graced  by  six  dolls,  dressed  in  handmade  satin  dresses  in  the  rainbow  colors. 
This  scene  was  made  by  Mrs.  Roy  Barnard  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Comer.  The  educational  table  which  at¬ 
tracted  many  visitors  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  R.  B.  Winter. 

The  Beatrice  Society  has  a  limited  membership  of  twenty-four  members,  all  of  whom  took  an 
active  part  in  the  show.  The  guest  register  showed  the  visitors  represented  seven  states. 

m  The  CLEVELAND  AND  DUBONNET  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETIES,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  held 
their  fifth  annual  violet  show  on  May  2  and  3,  195  5,  at  Sterling-Lindner-Davis,  a  leading  department 
store,  sponsor  of  the  affair.  There  were  three-hundred  ninety-one  plants  and  arrangements  entered  of 
which  thirty  were  exhibited  by  eight  non-members. 

A  gorgeous  speciment  of  Wintergreen  entered  by  its  proud  owner,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Schill,  was  judged 
queen  of  the  show,  and  awarded  one  of  the  engraved  silver  bowls.  Mrs.  Joseph  Hrabek  captured  the 
sweepstakes  silver  bowl  award  with  her  twenty-nine  blue  ribbon  entries.  Bowls  were  courtesy  of 
Sterling-Lindner-Davis.  No  National  awards  were  given. 

In  addition  to  the  many  individual  plants  exhibited,  there  were  twenty-seven  interesting  and  at¬ 
tractive  arrangements  in  pottery,  metal,  antique  and  driftwood  as  well  as  corsages  and  nosegays.  Mrs. 
J.  F.  McKay  displayed  her  artistic  abilities  by  winning  the  highest  number  of  blue  ribbons  in  this  class. 

This  year  in  addition  to  the  regular  competitive  classes  a  special  class  was  originated  by  the  club’s 
president,  Mrs.  Leslie  Conant.  Four  varieties  of  violets  distributed  last  year,  two  to  each  club  mem¬ 
ber  who  were  instructed  to  groom  and  grow  for  the  ’55  show.  Mrs,  Joseph  Hodan  was  awarded  blue 
ribbons  and  cash  awards  for  Double  Garnet  and  Miss  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Leslie  Conant  for  Cherie,  and  no 
award  was  given  for  Gay  Coquette. 

A  popular  spot  was  the  glass  enclosed  case  holding  several  varieties  of  double  pinks  and  other 
new  introductions  brought  back  by  the  members  from  the  Pittsburgh  Show. 

The  cultural  table  proved  of  prime  interest.  This  area  featured  practical  methods  of  propagating 
leaves,  seed  and  the  crossing  of  plants,  also  showing  proper  soil  mixtures,  fertilizers  and  insecticides. 

A  crowd,  estimated  to  be  over  five  thousand,  viewed  the  show  in  two  days. 

Judges  for  the  show  were  Mrs.  Margaret  Renshaw,  East  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs,  Mary 
Meeds,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Mrs.  Gale  Davies  was  show  chairman  and  Mrs,  Leslie  Conant  was  co- 
chairman.  Mrs.  Conant  is  president  of  the  Cleveland  Society  and  Mrs.  Charles  Meyette  is  president 
of  the  DuBonnet  Society. 

©  The  fourth  annual  show  of  the  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  BEAUMONT  was  held 
March  26  and  27,  in  the  show  room  of  the  O’Quinn  Motor  Company,  Beaumont,  Texas, 

The  color  scheme  this  year  was  a  soft  green  which  was  carried  throughout  the  show  from  the 
paper  covering  of  the  tables  to  the  walls,  which  were  the  same  soft  shade  of  green. 

The  center  of  attraction  was  a  clock  —  four  feet  in  diameter  on  easel  type  stand.  The  face  of  the 
clock  was  very  pale  green,  almost  white;  the  hands  were  painted  a  deeper  green.  Violets  in  three 
inch  pots  were  the  numerals.  The  theme  of  the  show,  Violet  Time,  was  painted  at  the  base. 

There  were  five  special  displays,  including  the  clock.  Mrs.  C.  0,  Barbay  exhibited  new  varieties 
of  violets  on  a  large  easel,  oval  type  stand,  painted  a  soft  green  and  edged  with  paper  doilies  tinted 
the  same  shade.  This  display  held  twenty-six  plants  all  in  profuse  bloom.  Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Vallin  displayed 
twenty-nine  outstanding  fringed  seedlings  —  in  a  display  eight  feet  long,  covered  with  a  soft  green 
silk  cloth,  using  an  arched  easel  stand  for  the  background  --  painted  the  same  green  as  the  cloth  — 
this  held  ten  plants  in  three  inch  pots. 
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14.  The  third  annual  show  of  the  Marysville  African  Violet  Society  of  Marysville,  Kansas.  Left  to 
right:  Mrs.  Homer  Scoygan,  Mrs.  M.  McMahon,  secretary;  Mrs.  Jennie  Tatlock,  Miss  Anna 
Cherny,  immediate  past  president;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Acton,  historian;  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Farrell,  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Hutchison,  treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Power,  show  chairman;  Mrs.  Ollis  Kirkendall, 
vice-president  (absent). 

15.  Display  at  the  Gadsden,  Ala.,  show. 

16.  A  world  globe  was  the  theme  for  the  Milwaukee  County  African  Violet  Society  show. 

17.  The  Saline  Saintpaulia  Club  used  dark  blue  and  purple  varieties  of  violets  for  their  interesting 
display  at  their  show. 

- ♦ 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Smith  displayed  new  varieties  on  a  round  table,  tiered  at  the  back  and  covered  with 
white  silk,  each  plant  had  paper  lace  doilie  tinted  a  soft  green  around  the  pot.  Mr.  J.  L.  Barker  of 
the  Barker  Greenhouses  had  a  beautiful  display  of  violets  and  his  pink-variegated  Episcias,  The  Lady 
Lou.  A  three  tiered  fluorescent  cart,  containing  profusely  blooming  plants  proved  of  special  interest 
to  the  viewers  of  the  show. 

The  arrangement  division  was  especially  good  this  year.  There  were  six  classes  —  Any  Thing  Goes, 
African  Violets  in  Milk  Glass,  Violets  in  Glass,  Kitchen  Bouquets,  Violet  Time,  a  special  class  for  in¬ 
formal  place  settings  for  two,  Country  Breakfast,  Spring  Luncheon  and  Supper  for  Two. 

The  show  was  judged  by  Mrs.  G.  C.  Hartenbower  of  Springdale,  Arkansas,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks 
McDowell  of  Houston,  Texas. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Cook  won  the  National  Gold  Ribbon  and  the  sweepstakes  of  the  show.  She  was  award¬ 
ed  the  tri-color  in  arrangements  with  her  display  of  swan  containers  containing  violets  on  a  large 
mirror  reflector.  Mrs.  Cook  also  was  awarded  the  tri-color  in  horticulture.  Susan  Montague  was 
awarded  the  tri-color  in  the  junior  division.  Runner-up  for  the  sweepstakes  award  was  Mrs.  S.  D. 
Smith  of  Orange.  Mrs.  Geo,  S.  Vallin  served  as  ge'neral  chairman  of  the  show. 

•  THE  MASON  CITY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  held  its  fourth  annual  ex¬ 
hibit  April  29,  19.55,  at  the  YWCA. 

The  forty  local  members  displayed  three-hundred  and  fifty-one  plants.  Over  six-hundred  regis¬ 
tered  for  the  show,  including  two  bus  loads  of  ladies  from  the  Twin  City  area.  In  all,  twenty  towns  in 
Minnesota  and  forty-nine  towns  in  Iowa  were  represented. 

The  theme  of  the  show  was  African  Violets  in  the  pink.  It  had  a  two  fold  meaning:  first,  the 
introduction  of  double  pinks  this  year;  secondly,  to  keep  plants  growing  and  blooming  in  the  pink  of 
condition. 
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18.  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  African  Violet  Society  show.  Left  to  right,  seated:  Mrs,  Geo.  Reiff,  treasurer; 
Mrs,  A,  J.  Sander,  president;  Mrs.  Harold  Moren,  show  chairman;  Mrs.  Richard  Strutford,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Roy  Barnard,  librarian;  and  Mrs,  Wm.  Haith,  secretary. 

19.  From  the  show  of  the  Edina  Pink  Rockets,  Edina,  Minn.,  and  the  Dorette  Club,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

20.  The  society  officers  of  the  First  African  Violet  Society  of  Jackson,  Mich.  Left  to  right:  Mes- 

dames  Robert  Preston,  publicity  chairman;  G,  K,  Watson,  vice-president;  A.  M.  Fischer,  society 

secretary;  E,  B.  Baker,  treasurer;  and  Lisle  Goff,  president. 

21.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hetrick  and  Mrs.  Ward  Swanson  of  the  Des  Moines  African  Violet  Club,  from  their 
show, 

22.  Pictured  at  the  Green  Bay  show;  Mrs.  Louis  Janquart,  Mrs.  Harold  Stein  and  Mrs.  Lova  Ringen- 

berg,  shown  with  violet  covered  cake  exhibiteed  by  Mrs.  Janquart. 

23.  The  Rock  Island  African  violet  show  featured  **Fantasy  in  Violets,”  Primping  the  plants  for  ex¬ 

hibit  are  Mesdames  Merritt  Thyler,  John  Lannoo,  Karl  Swanson,  E.  Harold  Burch  and  Gusten 
Johnson, 

24.  Display  from  the  Dallas  Garden  Center  Flower  show  featuring  tables  of  violets  arranged  by  the 

First  African  Violet  Society  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

25.  An  interesting  arrangement  from  the  show  of  the  Miami  African  Violet  Society,  Miami,  Fla. 


The  color  scheme  of  pink  and  white  was  carried  out  through  all  the  exhibits  and  decorations. 

Large  posters,  pink  with  black  India  ink  sketches,  were  enlarged  from  twelve  of  the  cartoon  draw¬ 
ings  in  J.  Lawrence  HeinFs  booklet  on  ‘‘How  to  Grow  and  Bloom  African  Violets  in  the  Home.” 

One  complete  wall  was  of  tiered  tables  covered  with  white  paper  with  strips  of  pink  under  the 
pots  of  plants.  A  special  table  was  centered  on  this  wall  and  on  it  was  a  revolving  lazy  susan  holding 
several  varieties  of  the  double  pinks  for  all  to  see  and  admire.  The  other  three  walls  were  lined  with 
individual  table  displays  by  members. 

One  display  featured  sand  and  pink  tinted  shells  with  a  white  fence  around  it  and  cleverly 
arranged  African  violet  plants  throughout. 

Another  table  featured  pink  violets  outlining  the  initial  A.  V.  C.  placed  on  a  white  slanted  table. 
The  pots  were  sunk  in  holes  in  the  table  to  give  them  a  good  effect.  Angel  figurines  formed  a  choir 
with  an  organ  in  the  background  as  the  theme  for  another  table. 

Violets  in  arrangements  were  used  and  ceramic  planters  were  featured, 

A  propagating  table  display  and  talks  on  plant  care  were  of  special  interest. 

®  THE  SIOUXLAND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  held  its  fourth  annual 
show  April  13,  1955,  in  the  Cavalier  Room  of  the  Martin  Hotel  in  Sioux  City, 

Mrs,  Frank  Thomas,  Jr.,  president  of  the  club,  was  show  chairman.  She  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Vern 
Larson. 

The  theme  of  the  show  was  April  Showers.  Sparkling  rain  drops,  green  frogs  and  toadstools 
graced  the  tables  and  walls.  Mrs.  Ed  Domke  was  decorations  chairman  assisted  by  Mrs.  Albright,  Mrs. 
Slothower,  Mrs.  Scharles  and  Mrs.  Lessman. 

More  than  four-hundred  guests  were  registered  between  10:00  a.m.  and  6:00  p.m. 

There  were  two-hundred  and  seven  violets  entered  by  eighteen  exhibitors. 

A  fine  educational  display  was  presented  by  Mrs.  John  Ehlers  and  Mrs,  Marge  Heinle.  Seedlings 
were  shown  here  along  with  violets  from  the  seed  pod  and  rooted  cutting  stage  to  the  mature  plant 
with  seed  pods  attached  —  thus  completing  the  cycle.  i  i  '  i 

Newly  elected  officers  for  the  club  are:  President,  Mrs.  Norma  Slothower;  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Bruce  Bellows;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ruth  Peterson;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Lorraine  Levelier. 

®  Nearly  a  thousand  visitors  attended  the  second  annual  flower  show  and  sale  of  the  UNION 
COUNTY  CHAPTER  OF  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  held  April  2  in  the  Masonic  Temple, 
Westfield,  New  Jersey,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  John  J,  Couser. 

The  staging  of  two-hundred  and  eighty-eight  specimen  plant  entries  including  one-hundred  and 
twenty-five  colorful  varieties  throughout  the  center  of  the  large  room  and  surrounded  by  many  beauti¬ 
ful  arrangements  typifying  IPs  Spring,  the  theme  of  the  show,  brought  enthusiastic  comments  from 
the  many  guests.  Over  seven-hundred  plants  of  the  old  and  new  favorites,  including  Double  Pink,  were 
sold  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  C.  E.  Howard  of  Westfield  in  adjoining  space. 

Judges  in  the  specimen  classes  were  Mrs,  Howard  Morris  of  Drexel  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Neil 
Miller,  Penns  Grove,  and  student  judge,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Sachs,  Cliff  side  Park,  New  Jersey.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  were  judged  by  state  garden  judges:  Mrs,  Myra  Brooks  of  Westfield,  Mrs.  Albert  Stillman, 
Plainfield,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Murphy  of  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey. 
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Morris  County  and  Bergen  County,  State  Affiliated  Chapters  each  entered  a  collection  of  three 
registered  named  varieties  with  Morris  County  winning  the  blue  ribbon  award.  A  one  year  membership 
to  the  National  African  Violet  Society  and  Union  Chapter  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Edna  Kerschner,  Boon- 
ton,  New  Jersey,  for  her  entry  in  the  non-member  class. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  show  was  the  cultural  exhibit  arranged  by  Mrs,  A.  B.  Lawrence  and 
her  committee.  The  theme  of  the  exhibit  “Should  Auld  Acquaintance  Be  Forgot”  was  expressed  by  a 
collection  of  the  outstanding  violets  for  each  year  dating  from  lonantha  (the  original  species  brought 
into  cultivation)  up  to  the  double  pink.  We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  at  this  time  to  the  many  grow¬ 
ers  and  members  of  the  National  Society  who  so  graciously  supplied  dates  and  names  of  varieties  to 
make  this  special  exhibit  possible. 

A  tea  room  was  open  throughout  the  day  to  give  guests  an  opportunity  to  leisurely  enjoy  the  show 
and  select  plants  for  their  own  homes. 

©  THE  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  DALLAS  held  its  first  African  violet  show 
with  the  Dallas  Garden  Center,  Electric  Building,  S':ate  Fair  Park,  March  12  to  19,  1955. 

Approximately  ten  thousand  garden  clubwomen  in  Dallas  and  surrounding  area,  composed  of  one- 
hundred  and  forty-three  different  clubs,  participated  in  the  $500,000  Annual  Spring  Show.  Proceeds 
will  go  into  a  fund  to  build  a  permanent  Dallas  Garden  Center. 

A  Treasure  Trove  of  Texas  Gardening  was  the  theme  of  the  show. 

Southern  moss  and  mistletoe  hanging  from  the  trees  and  a  rippling  waterfall  with  large  colorful 
rhododendrons  six  feet  high  set  the  scene  in  the  entrance  area.  In  the  main  part  of  the  building  an 
esplanade  of  low  fountains  in  gardens  flanked  with  garden-patios  exhibited  by  the  garden  clubs,  so¬ 
cieties  and  commercial  firms. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  Southwest,  The  Firs!:  African  Violet  Society  of  Dallas,  of  which  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Hofmann  was  garden  center  flower  show  exhibit  chairman,  displayed  double  pinks  which  were 
expressly  flown  to  be  shown  at  this  show.  Pink  Sweet  Hearts,  Heart  TTirobs  and  Ohio  Bountiful.  Many 
new  varieties  at  this  time  were  introduced  of  which  great  comment  was  made  by  enthusiasts. 

The  society  displayed  their  plants  for  judging  on  a  patio-garden  effect.  The  new  introductions  were 
placed  in  the  nearby  glass  greenhouse,  size  eleven  feet  by  six  feet,  courtesy  of  Gibbs  Greenhouse 
Manufactiuring  Company  of  Dallas,  surrounded  by  pine  trees,  shrubbery,  pansies  and  crushed  white 
marble.  The  over-all  picture  was  conforming  to  the  theme  of  the  show.  White  wrought  iron  garden 
furniture  welcomed  weary  visitors  of  the  day. 

The  show  was  judged  by  Mrs.  Ed  C.  Jones,  president  of  Lone  Star  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Beau¬ 
mont,  and  a  National  African  Violet  judge,  Mrs.  Walter  Boswell  of  Beaumont,  president  of  Beaumont 
Council  of  Garden  Clubs,  and  Mrs.  Albert  Kimbell  of  Dallas. 

Two-hundred  and  fifty  plants  were  displayed.  Sixty-two  awards  given.  Nineteen  blue  ribbons.  Best 
plant  in  single  division  a  Red  King  belonging  to  Mrs.  Vernon  G.  Cox.  Best  in  double  division  White 
Madonna  to  Mrs.  Annabelle  Bubak.  Award  of  merit  for  best  little  registered  plant.  Double  Rose  Pink 
Queen  to  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Bone.  Sweepstakes  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hofmann. 

Tricolor  for  arrangement  suggesting  theme  of  the  show  —  “Not  Using  City  Water,”  to  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Boyd.  Golden  National  Award  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hofmann  and  Purple  National  Award  to  Mrs.  J.  R.  Milli¬ 
kan. 

A  propagating  table  featured  leaves  in  different  medias;  seedlings  by  Mr,  V.  V.  Waite  in  green¬ 
house.  Literature  on  culture  of  African  violets  was  passed  out  and  guests  registered  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Membership  consists  of  twenty-five  active  members.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Millikan,  show  chairman.  Mrs.  E. 
G.  Boyd,  society’s  president. 

©  THE  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  BELOIT,  WISCONSIN,  conducted  their  initial 
display  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  May  20,  19  55,  in  the  Community  Room  of  the  Beloit  Savings 
Bank. 

Approximately  one-hundred  varieties  of  violets,  including  the  cousins  of  the  violet,  were  displayed 
as  individual  plants  and  in  arrangements.  Guest  exhibitors  helped  to  swell  the  number  of  plants  to 
over  two-hundred  and  fifty.  Several  members  of  the  Rockford,  Illinois,  club  assisted  and  in  addition 
had  an  interesting  display. 

Violets  All  Through  the  House,  the  theme  for  the  exhibit,  included  Dad’s  Desk,  tables  set  for  tea 
or  coffee  and  dinner,  unusual  containers,  centerpieces  and  a  white  flower  cart  filled  with  violets.  The 
propagation  and  clinic  tables  proved  to  be  very  popular. 

The  club,  consisting  of  ten  members  and  less  than  one  year  old,  felt  its  efforts  were  well  rewarded 
when  guests  said  they  were  inspired  to  grow  better  African  violets. 

THE  END 
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Before  I  start  the  Questions  and  Answers  I 
wouid  like  to  make  a  correction  that  appeared  on 
page  51  in  the  December  1954  Magazine.  It  was 
in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Brennan,  River- 
head,  Long  Island,  New  York.  She  recommended 
“Botonone”  not  Rotenone. 

To  lola  Sargent,  Burbank,  Calif.  (Rooting  Medi¬ 
ums) 

I  have  experimented  with  many  rooting  medi¬ 
ums  and  under  varying  conditions.  I  found  some 
more  satisfactory  than  others.  One  that  I  like  is 
half  broad  leaf  German  peat  (not  peat  humus) 
and  half  sharp  sand.  The  peat  seems  to  provide 
some  nourishment.  Another  is  equal  parts  finely 
milled  sphagnum  moss,  broad  leaf  German  peat 
and  sharp  sand.  Then  I  have  tried  pure  milled 
sphagnum  moss,  nothing  added.  A  leaf  of  Cava¬ 
lier  put  down  in  this  grew  until  it  looked  like  an 
elephant’s  ear  and  the  babies  were  big  husky 
youngsters  —  better  leaf  texture  and  color  than 
a  sister  leaf  rooted  in  another  medium.  Milled 
sphagnum  prevents  “damping  off”  in  seedlings 
also.  Equal  parts  broad  leaf  German  peat,  ver- 
miculite  and  sharp  sand  is  good  also.  To  me, 
anything  is  better  than  water.  Any  medium  that 
clings  to  the  tender  roots  or  forms  a  protecting 
“ball”  around  them  makes  for  less  shock  at  time 
of  transplanting  and  the  young  plants  suffer  less 
set  back. 

Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

To  Mrs,  S.  Beheny,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (Readjust¬ 
ment  period) 

Sometimes  partly  grown  established  plants  go 
through  a  readjustment  period  when  moved  from 
one  place  to  another.  It  takes  time  for  them  to 
adjust  to  new  living  quarters,  with  different 
light,  heat  and  humidity.  Patience  and  under¬ 
standing  their  needs  will  reward  you  in  time. 
Stay  with  the  chicken  grit.  The  idea  is  sound 
and  has  been  proven  to  be  valuable,  I  would  try 
less  frequent  feeding.  Once  every  two  weeks  or 
even  every  three  weeks.  Perhaps  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  so  much  food.  You  didn’t  say  what 
you  fed.  Any  plant  food  that  is  high  in  nitrogen 
will  produce  leaf  growth.  The  phosphorus  content 
produces  root  and  bud  and  bloom.  The  potash 
produces  root  and  is  necessary  for  absorption  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  within  the  plant.  It  has 
a  balancing  effect  on  the  other  two.  Look  at  the 
formula  numbers  on  the  can.  It  will  read  10-20-10 
or  5-10-5  or  10-52-17  or  23-21-17.  These  are  just 
four  of  the  commercial  plant  foods.  Some  are 
organic  --  some  inorganic  —  some  are  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both.  The  first  figure  is  nitrogen  content. 


the  second  phosphorus,  the  third  potash.  A 
change  of  food  is  good  too, 

Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Violets  resent  a  new  home  for  some  reason. 
There  seems  to  be  a  difference  in  conditions. 
Once  they  get  used  to  it,  the  conditions  can  be 
even  worse  than  in  the  former  home  and  yet  they 
will  thrive.  Over  feeding  is  worse  than  none  at 
all.  Try  one  plant  without  feeding  at  all,  if 
potting  mix  is  good  no  food  will  be  needed. 
Temperature,  water  and  light  come  first. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Mayfield,  Stronghurst,  Ill. 

With  twenty- three  years  experience  in  grow¬ 
ing  these  favorite  house  plants,  I  have  been  very 
observing  through  the  years  and  had  very  few 
troubles  until  this  winter  when  I  really  had  them 
after  a  forced  air  furnace  was  installed  last  fall, 
I  worried  trying  to  figure  out  why  the  plants 
were  healthy  looking,  but  wouldn’t  grow.  They 
offered  a  few  blossoms  but  just  sat  there.  I 
purchased  a  humidity  guide  and  discovered  that 
we  had  only  twenty  per  cent  humidity  in  our 
house.  My  deep  well  on  the  electric  range  was 
filled  with  water  and  has  been  steaming  for  over 
a  week,  raising  the  humidity  to  forty  per  cent. 
Can’t  get  any  more  than  that  it  seems,  but  never¬ 
theless  the  violets  have  perked  up  and  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  grow  actively.  I  have  found  that  there 
are  three  things  that  discourage  the  proper 
growth  of  violets  that  people  do  most  often  — 
overfeed,  overwater  and  not  enough  humidity. 

Mrs.  Lela  Burton,  Arkansas  City,  Kans. 
To  Mary  B.  Stanton,  Masterville,  Mich. 
(Colchicine) 

I  have  found  the  New  York  State  Library 
fairly  rich  in  Colchicine  references  but  I  had  to 
dig  for  it.  Some  of  the  Journals  of  Heredity  — 
year  1938,  1949  and  1950  touch  on  it.  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Journals  have  a  little  informa¬ 
tion.  James  Haworth’s  book  on  “Plant  Magic” 
is  very  good.  (Mr.  Pease  spoke  of  it  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  our  Magazine).  Dr.  Karl  Sax 
has  done  a  lot  of  Colchicine  work.  Also  0.  G. 
Bigsle,  Dr.  Carl  Swanson,  Ferry  Morse  Seed  Co., 
W.  H,  Greenleaf,  A.  F.  Blakeslee  and  Nebel  and 
Ruttle.  Any  articles  by  these  writers  will  give 
you  general  knowledge  on  the  effects  of  Colchi¬ 
cine  on  chromosome  doubling  and  how  it  is 
brought  about  and  during  which  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  within  the  plant.  It  is  more  effective  during 
the  active  growing  cell  stage.  If  you  can’t  find 
anything  write  me  a  personal  and  I’ll  relay  all 
the  information  I  have  acquired. 

Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Double  Pink  Victory  Blue  Peak 

Double  Pink  Sweetheart  Blushing 

Double  Pink  Heart  Throb  Brenita  Girl 

Double  Pink  Melior  Velvet  Queen 

Double  Pink  Sheldon  Giant  Purple  Monarch 

Double  Pink  Ideal  Red  Man 

Double  Pink  Rocket  Lav.  Pink  Debutante 

Double  Pink  Achievement  Pink  Fringette 

Any  of  the  above  husky  rooted  cuttings  50^  each 

$5.00  per  dozen. 


Brides  Maid 
Crusader 
White  Pride 
Bernice 
Blue  Summit 
Queen’s  Cushion 
Dbl.  Violet 
Bride’s  Bouquet 
Double,  Pink  Bountiful 
Lav.  Bo  Peep 
Rainbow’s  End 
Spooned  Wine  —  Dbl. 
Young  Bess 
Rose  Pink  Queen 
April  Showers 
Nip  ’N  Tuck 
Rose  Pink  Bouquet 
Spring  Bouquet 
Dubonnet  Queen 
King  Lear 
Glendora 


Red  Princess 

Coronation  Velvet 

Lady  Corrine 

Moonglow 

Fantasette 

Pacific  Beauty 

Sir  Lancelot  Sup. 

Ruffled  Heiress 

Marvel  Beauty 

Cinderella 

Holly  Supreme 

Show  Pink 

Twinkles 

Theodosia 

Chartreuse 

Down’s  Girl 

Cal.  Dk.  Plum  Sup. 

Waverly 

Red  Comet 

Indiscreet 


Any  of  the  above  rooted  cuttings  35(^  each,  $3.50  per 
dozen. 


HOUSE  PLANTS 


Ghost  Tree  Ivy  —  (new)  Shiny  green  and  white 
foliage,  upright  --  $1.50  each. 

Isoloma  —  Velvety  foliage,  scarlet  bloom,  spotted 
yellow  —  $1.00  each. 

Begonias  —  Silver  Beauty,  Leopard,  Rex  (asst.) 
$1.00  each. 

Fatshedera,  Aucuba  Goldiana,  Hoya  Carnosa,  Peper- 
omia  Hederifolia  (new).  Lettuce  leaf  Begonia,  Stitch 
leaf  Begonia,  75^i  each. 

Peperomia  Pericati  (new)  Watermelon  Begonia,  Kan¬ 
garoo  Vine,  Piggy  back ;  Beefsteak,  Corallina 
Lucerne,  Thurstoni,  Angelwing  Begonias:  50(#  each. 
Panamigas,  Aluminum  Plant,  Pedilanthus,  (Devil’s 
backbone).  Baby  Tears,  Fluffy  Ruffles,  Lace,  Cedar 
Ferns,  Club  Moss:  35^^  each. 

Please  add  50^1  postage  on  all  orders  under  $10.00. 
Minimum  order  $3.00. 

MRS.  N.  B.  WILSON 


943  Greenwood  Ave.,  N.  E. 


ATLANTA  6,  GEORGIA 
Elgin  5554 


Ruhm's  Phosphate  Rock  .  .  . 

.  .  .  will  not  burn  nor  injure  plants.  Special 
Trial  Size  ...  4  lb.  container  with  con¬ 
venient  pouring  spout  .  ,  .  $1.75  Postpaid. 
Send  check  or  money  order  (No  C.O.D.’s 
Please!)  to: 

Department  D, 


RUHM  PHOSPHATE 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


P.  O.  Box  361  Columbia,  Tennessee 


To  Daisy  Jones,  Memphis,  Tenn.  and  to  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Smith,  Fairborn,  Ohio  (Variegated  foliage 
plants) 

This  has  been  our  experience  with  plants  with 
variegated  foliage.  Last  spring  we  had  several 
plants  of  Wintergreen  and  Wintry  Night  with 
beautiful  variegated  foliage.  As  summer  ad¬ 
vanced  the  variegation  all  disappeared  and  every 
leaf  was  solid  green.  But  as  we  got  into  fall 
weather  the  new  growth  began  to  show  the 
variegation.  At  the  time  of  the  New  York  State 
African  Violet  Convention,  October  15,  we  entered 
a  Wintergreen  plant  measuring  about  fourteen 
inches  —  the  center  of  which  showed  a  variegated 
area  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  Now  on 
December  16  we  have  a  beautifully  marked  plant 
with  only  the  outer  leaves  green  and  it  measures 
eighteen  inches  across.  Don’t  give  up  hope,  yours 
has  probably  reacted  just  as  ours  did.  I  don’t 
think  anyone  has  the  answer,  have  a  feeling  it 
seems  to  follow  the  seasons.  Have  had  the  same 
thing  happen  with  Frosty  and  the  Albino  Girls. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Milligan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I  have  tried  the  following  method  and  my 
Wintergreen  is  beautiful,  with  the  center  area 
white  and  the  middle  area  a  lovely  variegated 
green  and  white.  When  I  notice  that  the  plant 
is  starting  to  have  a  green  center  I  pick  the 
center  out.  In  time  many  new  little  crowns  will 
start  all  of  which  are  white  or  nearly  white.  As 
they  develop  I  decide  which  one  I  want  to  leave 
on  the  plant  and  then  remove  the  others.  Center 
and  babies  all  seem  to  retain  their  original  white 
or  white  markings  and  are  a  joy  to  behold. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Hoyt,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 

Note.  —  I  have  seen  these  plants  and  they  are 
truly  beautiful. 

L.  S.  M. 

I  believe  I  have  found  the  trick  to  keep 
Wintergreen,  Frosty,  Frosty  Nite,  Wintry  Nite, 
etc.,  from  reverting  to  plain  green.  When  water¬ 
ing,  just  give  a  little  from  the  bottom  and  then 
for  the  rest  of  the  watering  actually  water  the 
leaves  themselves.  They  really  seem  to  like  this 
and  soak  the  water  in  very  rapidly.  However, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  I  have  these  plants 
under  fluorescent  lights  and  in  daylight  this 
practice  might  cause  spotting  of  the  foliage. 
Also,  I  always  watch  the  plant  and  immediately 
remove  with  a  tissue  any  water  that  is  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  leaves  and  am  very  careful  never 
to  let  any  water  collect  in  the  crown  of  the  plant. 

Cynthia  Gay  Lang,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

To  Mrs.  Herbert  Bentz,  Des  Plaines,  Ill.  (Girl 
plants  bunching  in  center) 

This  condition  is  caused  by  excessive  light. 
Keep  the  girl  leafed  plants  on  the  fringe  of  good 
light.  That  goes  for  Snow  Prince  and  Pink 
Wonder  too.  For  instance  under  fluorescent  light 
I  keep  them  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bench  and 
in  the  greenhouse  in  the  darkest  comers. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Milligan,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 
To  Wilma  Kef  lor,  Elmira  Heights,  N.  Y.  (Brown 
scale) 
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I  think  the  light  brown  scale  look  may  be 
caused  by  thrips.  The  Marvel  Spray  will  clear  it 
up,  but  thoroughly  spray  to  soak  every  part. 
Also  plants  tend  to  bloom  better  in  small  pots 
if  properly  watered.  It  is  as  easy  to  overwater 
in  small  pots  as  in  large.  The  roots  can  use  only 
just  so  much  water,  so  water  often  and  lightly  if 
the  pot  has  no  drainage. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Mayfield,  Stronghurst,  Ill. 

This  scale  sounds  considerable  like  trouble  I 
encountered  last  summer.  I  received  a  surprise 
donation  of  twenty-odd  leaves  from  a  sweep¬ 
stakes-winning  collection  —  and,  alas,  the  most 
coveted  leaf  of  these  on  examination  was  found 
to  have  peculiar  spots  on  the  reverse  side.  There 
were  traces  of  tiny  beginning  ones  on  the  leaf 
stem  but  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  leaf.  Spots 
varied  in  size  from  pin-spots  to  quite  a  size. 
They  were  flaky  in  appearance,  tan  colored,  and 
looked  as  though  once  established  the  affected 
tissues  had  shrunk  up  a  mere  trifle,  leaving  the 
flake  very,  very  slightly  concave.  The  dot-sized 
spots,  of  course,  were  not  large  enough  to  show 
this  last  condition.  I  burned  the  leaf,  disappointed 
at  losing  the  coveted  start;  and  then  went  into 
conference  with  myself  over  whether  or  not  I’d 
risk  offense  by  telling  the  donor.  I  decided  that 
I  would  want  to  know  so  I  wrote  her.  She  found 
more  among  her  plants  and  was  considerably  up¬ 
set  -  took  the  worst  plant  to  next  chapter  meet¬ 
ing.  Nobody  knew  what  it  was.  The  chapter  sent 
the  plant  to  Oregon  State  College  at  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  where  the  trouble  was  diagnosed  as  a 
soft  scale,  easily  eliminated  by  using  any  common 
garden  spray  which  was  recommended  for  scale. 

Mrs,  Marguerite  H.  Thompson,  Bonneville,  Ore. 

In  regard  to  the  scale  or  rust,  I  don’t  know 
what  causes  it  since  I  first  noticed  it  on  some 
newly  purchased  plants.  Some  plants  I  left  alone. 
They  wouldn’t  grow  or  die,  just  stood  still.  But 
a  Snow  Prince,  I  broke  out  all  leaves  with  the 
rust  on  them  which  left  only  three.  It  is  now  a 
double  crown  plant  just  loaded  with  bloom  and 
buds.  So  now  I  break  off  all  leaves  that  have 
this  rust  on  them. 

Mrs.  Tom  Nicolaides,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

To  Madeline  Gould,  Brookville,  Pa.  (Naegelia 
zebrina) 

I  believe  you  refer  to  a  Naegelia  zebrina 
(cousin  to  the  African  violet).  R.  F.  Wilson  of 
Fantastic  Gardens  in  Miami,  Florida,  has  these 
plants.  It  is  a  lovely  thing  with  beautiful  foliage 
but  almost  a  greenhouse  plant. 

Daisy  Jones,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

To  Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  (Episcias) 

I  don’t  find  my  Episcias  turning  brown  when 
I  touch  them.  It  is  the  cool  days  in  the  fall  and 
spring  that  does  that.  They  like  temperatures 
above  seventy  degrees  and  they  can  stand  as 
much  sunlight  as  African  violets. 

Mrs.  Tom  Nicolaides,  Monmouth,  Ill. 


mccLfi 


While  visiting  our  beautiful  Washington, 
be  sure  to  stop  in  at  our  place.  We  are 
located  directly  on  the  Washington- Balti¬ 
more  Boulevard  at  Beltsville,  just  4^/4  miles 
north  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  You 
can’t  miss  it.  We  would  be  delighted  to 
have  you  browse  around  and  we  are  sure 
you  will  find  it  well  worth  your  while. 


Write  For  Free  Price  List 

FOR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  PLANTS 
You  May  Depend  on 
Expert  Shipping 


BELTSVILLE,  MARYLAND 

Just  4%  miles  north  of  Univ.  of  Md,,  directly  on 
U.  S.  Route  No.  1,  or  5  miles  south  of  Laurel 

Open  Weekdays,  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
Till  6  P.  M.,  except  holidays 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST  ^ 

.  .  .  EXPERT  SHIPPING  .  .  . 


The  Finest  and  Latest  in  Saintpaulias — 
Accent  on  Quality 


IF 

You  are  looking  for  choice  varieties  in  African  Vio¬ 
lets,  STOP  IN.  We  search  the  country  for  new 
ones  that  have  good  blooming  habits  and  fine  foliage. 
Collectors  varieties  and  extra  large  gift  plants  are 
our  specialty. 

ALSO  .  .  .  have  a  large  selection  of  DEL.  PINKS 

RICHARDS  VIOLET  GARDENS 

95  Meadowbrook  Rd.  Williamsville,  N.  Y, 
Out  Main  to  Union  Rd.  (18b)  north  1  mile 
WE  DO  NOT  SHIP 

Closed  Thursday  except  by  appointment 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Both  old  and  newest  varieties,  including  many  double 
pinks,  in  small  plants,  rooted  cuttings  and  leaves. 
Send  34  stamp  for  list 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  WONDERLAND 
1336  Prospect  Ave.  Wausau,  Wise. 

One  block  east  of  Grand  Avenue,  or  Hwy.  No.  51 
One  half  block  north  of  cemetery 


To  Mrs.  Ped  Bonner,  Fairfield,  Ill.  (Brown  spots 
on  underside  of  leaves) 
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WINDOVER  FLOWER  POTS 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  RED  CLAY 
FLOWER  POTS  MADE 

Many  are  in  the  lovely  stepped  design  as  pictured. 
Unequalled  for  quality.  Rims  specially  treated  to 
protect  stems  and  leaves  of  plants.  Customers  say: 
“I  like  them  better  than  any  I  have  ever  seen!” 


!¥> 

in. 

starting 

pots 

—  40 

for 

$2.20 

1% 

in. 

starting 

pots 

—  36 

for 

2.20 

2 

in. 

starting 

pots 

—  30 

for 

2.20 

2y4 

in. 

starting 

pots 

—  24 

for 

2.20 

21/2 

in. 

starting 

pots 

—  18 

for 

2.20 

3 

in. 

squatty 

pots 

—  14 

for 

2.20 

4 

in. 

squatty 

pots 

—  10 

for 

2.20 

5 

in. 

squatty 

pots 

—  6 

for 

2.20 

3 

in. 

semi-squatty 

—  14 

for 

2.20 

5 

in. 

semi-squatty 

—  6 

for 

2.20 

51/2 

in. 

semi-squatty 

—  5 

for 

2.20 

6 

in. 

semi-squatty 

—  4 

for 

2.20 

3 

in. 

standard 

pots 

—  14 

for 

2.20 

4 

in. 

standard 

pots 

—  9 

for 

2.20 

These  two  sizes  also  available  in  color  --  green, 
yellow,  white  or  red  baked  enamel.  May  be  assorted: 

3  "  semi-squatty  —  10  for  $2.20 

4  "  squatty  —  8  for  2.20 

All  pots  listed  are  stepped  except  1%",  3"  and  4" 
std.,  5",  5^"  and  6"  semi-squatty  which  have  the 
conventional  straight  sides.  All  have  treated  rims. 
We  replace  any  pots  broken  in  shipping  unless  sent 
insured.  For  100  or  more  write  for  special  prices.i 
PLASTIC  POT  SAUCERS  in  lustrous  black  only: 
3"  -  14  for  $1.80  4"  -  10  for  $1.85  5"  -  6  for  $1.60 

WINDOVER  POTTING  SOIL 

Made  especially  for  African  Violets  with  flaky  leaf- 
mold  (mostly  oak)  plus  woodland  top-soil,  crushed 
sandstone,  peat  moss,  woodashes,  bone  meal,  super¬ 
phosphate  and  charcoal.  Will  not  pack.  Sterilized 
with  LARVACIDE  to  eliminate  nematodes  and  other 
soil-borne  troubles.  Write  for  prices  on  larger 
quantities. 

4  lbs.  $1.15  9  lbs.  $2.25  13  lbs.  $2.85 

FLAKY  HARDWOOD  LEAFMOLD  (Sterilized)  10 
lbs.  $2.60. 

COARSE  VERMICULITE  preferred  by  many  growers 
over  the  finer  Terra-Lite  for  rooting  leaves.  (Sterile). 

8  quarts  $1.00  24  quarts  $2.00 

LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  POT  LABELS,  41/2": 

75  for  $1.00  100  for  $1.25  500  for  $5.00 

EVERMARK  LABEL  PENCILS  .  .  .  .  20«‘  each. 

EVERYTHING  POSTPAID  EAST  OF  DENVER 
If  west  of  Denver,  Colo,  add  35^  postage  for  each 
unit  or  set  of  pots  or  saucers  ordered.  On  soil, 
leafmold  and  vermiculite  write  for  amount  of  postage 
needed  west  of  Denver.  Sorry  no  C.O.D.’s. 

THE  WINDOVER  CO. 

Box  3033-A  Evansville,  Indiana 


REDWOOD  LEAF  MOLD 

The  needles  from  our  giant  Redwood  trees  composted 
by  Mother  Nature.  Different  than  other  leaf  molds. 
Richer.  Doesn’t  break  down.  Also  holds  moisture 
longer.  Proved  best  for  African  violets,  orchids,  all 
acid-loving  plants.  Heat  sterilized. 

TRIAL  BAG  ~  PREPAID  -  $1.00 

KRAUSE’S 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  NURSERY 

11823  Christopher  Ave.  Inglewood,  Calif. 


The  small  brown  spots  might  be  caused  by  an 
insect  stinging  or  laying  an  egg  there. 

Mrs.  Tom  Nicolaides,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

In  regard  to  leaves  developing  brown  spots  — 
we  have  this  trouble  in  the  summer  with  plants 
which  are  on  the  top  bench  (we  have  triple  decks) 
in  the  greenhouse  and  have  concluded  that  it  is 
due  to  the  combination  of  high  heat,  light  and 
humidity  which  brings  growth  to  a  standstill  and 
makes  leaves  an  easy  prey  for  any  fungi  or  bac¬ 
teria  which  are  circulating  around.  Plants  down 
near  the  ground  where  the  temperature  is  lower 
and  not  subject  to  such  wide  variation  during  a 
twenty-four  hour  period  do  not  suffer  from  this 
trouble. 

Constance  Hansen,  Lafayette,  Calif. 

Brown  spots  on  under  side  of  leaves  could  be 
caused  by  thrips.  They  lay  their  egg  on  under¬ 
side  and  also  suck  the  juice  from  leaves  on 
underside.  In  all  the  books  I  have  I  can’t  find 
one  that  says  thrips  are  cause  of  spots  on  under¬ 
side  of  leaves  (not  under  that  heading)  but  in 
two  of  my  books  under  thrips  I  find  mention  of 
spots  as  above.  These  spots  some  of  the  readers 
mention  could  be  first  stages  of  thrips  when  they 
lay  their  eggs. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Stanley,  Madison,  Conn. 

Regarding  the  brown  spots  on  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  I  had  similar  spots  appear  last 
summer  during  the  hot  weeks,  and  I  laid  it  to 
humidity  without  circulation  of  air.  I  lost  several 
of  the  outside  leaves  but  when  our  air  conditioner 
was  put  into  operation  in  August,  the  trouble 
stopped  and  no  more  spots  appeared. 

Mrs.  Lela  Burton,  Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

I  had  the  same  trouble,  I  believe,  last  summer 
in  violets  I  had  in  the  attic.  The  temperature  at 
times  reached  over  one  hundred  degrees  and  the 
humidity  was  very  high.  Of  course,  I  lost  several 
plants.  However,  some  of  these  plants  were 
probably  all  right,  as  when  the  brown  spots  ap¬ 
peared  I  discarded  the  affected  plants,  thinking 
they  were  diseased.  I  then  wrote  to  Mrs.  Wright 
who  referred  me  to  Henry  Peterson  who  gave  me 
several  suggestions.  The  one  I  believe  applies 
in  my  case  was  heat  and  humidity,  as  there  was 
no  recurrence  of  the  trouble  after  the  cooler 
weather  arrived.  His  other  suggestions  were 
foliar  nematodes  (which  was  so  well  described 
in  the  September  issue)  and  fertilizer  burn  from 
the  collection  of  salts  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 

Mrs.  Henry  Slade,  Jr.,  DeKalb,  Ill. 

P.  S.  Also,  I  would  like  to  thank  all  the  women 
who  gave  their  suggestions  on  how  to  keep 
the  color  in  red-backed  leaves.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  was  strong  light  com¬ 
bined  with  lower  temperatures.  This  has 
proven  true,  for  me,  at  least. 

Mary  Slade 

To  Daisy  Jones,  Memphis,  Tenn.  (Pink  leaf  va¬ 
riety) 

Here  is  the  closest  thing  to  a  pink  and  white 
mottled  leaf.  I  have  several  plants  of  Winter- 
green  purchased  from  two  sources.  One  plant 
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from  each  grower  shows  a  very  definite  rose 
coloring  in  the  veins  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf. 
This  color  also  seems  to  be  present  on  the  top 
of  the  center  leaves,  which  vary  from  pure  white 
to  creamy  white.  The  effect  is  very  beautiful, 
with  the  outer  leaves  of  the  plants  varying  from 
green  to  chartreuse,  then  the  creamy  colored 
leaves,  with  the  faint  rose  coloring  in  the  center 
of  each  creamy  white  leaf. 

Cynthia  Gay  Lang,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  started  a  leaf  of  Pink  Charm  which  has 
three  small  plantlets  with  cream  edged,  pink 
centered,  green  speckled  leaves  and  one  plantlet 
ordinary  green.  My  starting  leaf  is  plain  dark 
green  and  came  with  a  group  of  leaves  I  ordered 
last  fall.  Thinking  the  plant  had  something 
wrong  with  it,  I  nearly  threw  it  away  but  never 
seemed  to  have  the  time  to  do  it.  Sounds  horrible 
but  it  really  looks  as  though  it  will  turn  out  to 
be  nice  looking  one  of  these  days.  I  hope  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  keep  their  pretty  color  after 
they  are  grown, 

Rhoda  Thompson,  Hollywood,  Md. 
To  Lois  Minehan,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  (Grubs) 

Why  not  send  one  of  those  worms  to  your 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  see  what  kind  it 
is?  Then  we  can  find  out  how  he  got  there. 
White  fly  does  come  through  screens  in  warm 
weather  and  gets  on  plants.  You  no  doubt  have 
seen  iris  borers  and  dahlia  borers?  It  seems  now 
we  have  a  violet  borer. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Mayfield,  Stronghurst,  Ill. 

In  regard  to  the  flies  or  bugs  laying  eggs  in 
the  soil  of  African  violets,  I  know  for  a  fact  it  to 
be  true.  Last  summer  here  in  Southwest  Iowa 
we  had  lots  of  grasshoppers.  One  day  I  noticed 
plants  of  the  top  shelf  were  all  notched  and 
chewed.  On  looking  around  found  a  huge  grass¬ 
hopper  resting  on  the  shelf  edge.  Needless  to 
say  that  was  the  last  of  it.  Here  a  few  days  ago 
I  noticed  several  small  things  hopping  around. 
Yes,  they  were  baby  grasshoppers  and  there  was 
a  fanned  shaped  egg  standing  straight  up  and 
down  in  the  soil  and  these  little  creatures  were 
crawling  out.  Dozens  of  them.  This  goes  to  prove 
that  beetles,  bugs  and  flies  can  and  do  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  soil  of  our  pots  of  African  violets. 

Cora  Weigel,  Ellston,  Iowa 

Have  had  no  experience  with  grubs  —  my 
thoughts  would  be  if  this  grub  feeds  inside  the 
stalk  on  the  plant  —  sodium  selenate  should  do 
the  job  —  if  he  feeds  on  the  soil  —  lindane  should 
take  care  of  him.  My  guess  would  be  sodium 
selenate. 

H.  G.  Milligan,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Have  several  windows  with  African  violets  in 
them  and  the  ones  that  give  me  a  headache  in 
the  summertime  is  where  a  reading  light  is  close 
by.  It  takes  constant  watching  but  still  I  find 
several  leaves  with  a  fringed  or  holey  look  in  the 
mornings.  So  flies  and  bugs  do  come  in,  also  old 
beans  or  peas  that  are  not  in  an  air  tight  con¬ 
tainer  will  harbor  weevils  that  will  lay  eggs 


LEAVES  PLANTS 

DOUBLE  PINKS  and  all  OTHER  VARIETIES 
reduced  for  Fall.  Send  self  addressed  stamped  en¬ 
velope  for  list.  Thank  you. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
open  every  day 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Box  302  Fayette,  Ohio 

Located  1  block  north  of  U.  S.  20  —  Phone  3111 
Due  to  illness  and  death  in  the  family,  we  sincerely 
wish  to  thank  both  customers  and  those  who  re¬ 
quested  lists  for  being  so  patient  in  the  tardy  mail¬ 
ing. 


HYBRIDIZING  SPECIALIZING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

THAT  CAN  MAKE  YOU  HAPPY 

Send  for  fall  list.  More  new  Varieties  including — 
Salem  Pink  Beautiful,  Salem  Harriet,  Salem  Bi- 
Color  and  others. 

Wholesale  Hobby  Wholesale  Retail 

Largest  African  Violet  growers  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  that  sell  by  Mail. 

OPPEN’S  GREENHOUSES 

4330  Auburn  Rd.  Phone  4-1933  Salem,  Oregon 


The  Miracle  Drug' for 

AFRICAN  yiOLETS 


Grow  new  and  exciting  mutations 
from  your  own  African  Violets 
by  treating  leaf  or  petiole  roo tings 
with  Colchicine  solution. 

The  plants  resulting  from  proper 
treatment  have  mammouth  size 
leaves  and  flowers. 

No  special  skill  or  knowledge  of 
plant  genetics  is  required  to 
conduct  these  interesting  experi¬ 
ments.  Simple  and  easy  to  use. 

Send  $2.50  today  for  supply  of 
Colchicine  solution  and  complete 
directions  for  use  in  propogating 
African  Violets. 

MILLS  CRAFT  CENTER 
P.  O.  Box  703 
Port  Washington,  N,  Y, 
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Ask  For;  SMITH’S  PLANTER  MIX 

at  your  favorite 
Variety,  Gi’ocery,  Seed  or  Hard¬ 
ware  Store.  If  not  available 
ORDER  DIRECT 
4  quarts  $1.00 
10  quarts  2.00 
POSTPAID 


For  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  and  all  House 
Plants. 


SMITH  POTTING  SOIL  COMPANY 
2513  E.  19th  St.  Tulsa,  Okla 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

FLOWER  TREES 


BVER  MADE 
for  your  cherished 


AFRICAN 

VIOLETS 


or  other  flowers 

• 

All  Shining 
SPUN 

ALUMINUM 

• 

Hold  up  to  18 
four-inch 
flower  pots — 
yet  require  only 
20-inch  diameter 
floor  space 
36-inch 
height 
42-inch 
height 
48-inch 
height 

Shipped  Assembled 
Express  Prepaid 
EACH  TRAY  ROTATES 
FREELY  about  center 
for  even  sunning  of 
plants  .  .  ,  Trays  are 
waterproof  and  hold 
up  to  1/2  inch  of  wa¬ 
ter  .  .  .  Plants  can  be 
watered  the  ideal  way 
—  from  the  bottom  — 
without  individual  wa- 

African  Violet 
FLOWER  POTS 
10  3-inch  pots.  ..  .$1.80 
8  4-inch  pots.  .  .  .  2.00 
6  5-inch  pots.  .  .  .  2.20 
Sent  postpaid.  Add  25^  set 
postage  west  of  Rockies. 

These  famous  Squatty  Pots,  of 
dark  red  clay,  with  their  ex¬ 
cellent  porosity,  are  used  and 
recommended  by  Florists. 

Specially  treated  edges  help 
prevent  sloughing  off  of  leaves.  We  will  replace 
all  broken  pots.  Order  today. 


*22®® 

2400 

25'® 


Write  for  Free  Catalog 

OZARK  SPUNALUM  CO. 

Box  59 -AE  Jackson,  Missouri 


around  plants.  I  know  from  experience.  Worms 
work  mighty  fast  is  the  reason  those  plants  didn’t 
wilt  down. 

Charlotte  Nicolaides,  Monmouth,  Ill. 
About  the  little  grubs.  I  believe  they  are 
probably  the  larvae  of  the  primrose  weevil.  The 
beetles  fly  in  at  night  and  lay  their  eggs.  The 
reason  the  plant  doesn’t  always  wilt  may  be  that 
the  grub  feeds  on  the  center  or  cortex  of  the 
crown  and  the  conducting  elements  are  still  in¬ 
tact,  until  he  bores  his  way  out.  We  had  quite 
a  lot 'of  trouble  with  this  insect  at  one  time  be¬ 
cause  they  were  attracted  to  the  fluorescent 
lights  and  came  in  through  the  cracks  of  the 
greenhouse  where  the  side  ventilator  opened. 
After  we  put  a  little  strip  of  wood  over  the  crack 
we  didn’t  have  any  more  trouble. 

Constance  Hansen,  Lafayette,  Calif. 
Was  your  plant  raised  by  you  from  a  leaf? 
Was  it  rooted  in  sterilized  medium  or  was  your 
plant  in  soil  before  and  you  repotted  it?  That 
grub  or  worm  or  borer  or  whatever  it  was  could 
have  been  on  the  root  as  a  tiny  worm  or  as  an 
egg.  There  are  so  many  places  it  could  have 
been.  I  do  not  believe  flys  or  other  insects  that 
come  in  through  the  screens  would  be  the  cause 
of  one  worm.  Insects  do  not  lay  one  egg  a  day 
like  a  hen.  They  lay  them  by  the  hundreds  so 
you  would  have  a  lot  more  hatch  out  if  it  was  an 
insect  coming  in  on  the  plants. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Stanley,  Madison,  Conn. 

To  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hittle,  Gaines,  Mich.  (Ramonda 
pyrenaica) 

Seeds  can  be  obtained  from  Pearce  Seed  Co., 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 

W.  A.  Milligan,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  0.  F.  Weyrough,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  seeds  of  Ramondia  you  go  to  a  rock 
garden  specialist.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  in 
the  catalogue  of  Carl  Starker,  Jennings  Lodge, 
Oregon. 

Constance  Hansen,  Lafayette,  Calif. 

From  Leaves  to  Blossoming  Plants  in 
Four  Months 

Marguerite  H.  Thompson,  Bonneville,  Oregon 
POT  MIX  FOR  MATURE  PLANTS: 

1  part  rich  black  leafmold 
1  part  Blue  Whale 

1  part  peatmoss  (not  too  fine)  or  vermiculite 

POT  MIX  FOR  YOUNG  PLANTS  OR  FOR 
THE  CENTER  LAYER  OF  MY  3-LAYER 
PLANTLET  POTS  OR  TRAYS: 

Partially-spent  and  now  reused  mix  left  after  re¬ 
potting  mature  violets 

OR 

1  part  common  and  not  recently  fertilized  garden 
soil 

1  part  Blue  Whale 

1  part  peatmoss  (fine)  or  vermiculite 

To  either  of  these  mixtures  I  add,  after 
thorough  blending,  an  indefinite  and  unmeasured 
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dollop  of  Sponge-Rok  or  Perlite  —  enough  to 
make  the  stuff  feel  right,  run  through  my  fingers. 
Neither  Sponge-Rok  nor  Perlite  has  any  food 
value  whatever,  as  most  of  us  know  —  they  are 
used  merely  to  give  more  aeration  and  looseness 
to  the  mixture. 

My  own  mixes  plus  the  special  planned  hand¬ 
ling  of  new  starts,  honestly  do  produce  amazing¬ 
ly  quick  bloom,  here  conservatively  four  months 
from  leaf  to  blossom;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
mature  plants  is  gorgeous.  Portland  Chapter 
came  up  here  in  a  body  last  July  to  visit 
and  about  sixty  members  from  various  Oregon 
towns  turned  up,  also  a  few  from  southwestern 
Washington  points,  etc.  The  gasps  of  admiration 
were  ample  reward  for  the  care  and  time  spent 
on  the  collection. 

(About  Blue  Whale) 

There  has  come  on  our  West  Coast  market 
recently  a  product  sold  under  the  trade  name  of 
Blue  Whale.  This,  according  to  the  label,  is  an 
organic  product  composed  of  sundried  sphagnum 
peatmoss,  containing  dehydrated  whale  soluble, 
with  which  is  incorporated  whale  baleen  and  bone 
of  very  high  quality.  The  processing  is  done  by 
Acme  Peat  Products,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada. 
Warning  on  the  bag  says  “use  no  chemicals  in 
conjunction  with  Blue  Whale.”  I  paid  $1.25  for 
three-fourths  cubic  foot,  in  a  heavy  paper  bag. 
I  found  it  at  Portland  Seed  Store,  204  S.  W. 
Yamhill  Street,  Portland,  Oregon.  To  me  this 
stuff  really  is  remarkable  and  it  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  two  mixes  I  use  and  really 
find  work  best  for  me. 

The  subject  of  “my  mixes”  having  been 
covered,  suppose  we  get  along  to  the  second  part 
of  the  affair  —  which  concerns  rooting  operations 
here,  and  which  for  proper  understanding  of  “my 
way”  must  be  considered  together  with  the  mixes. 
My  routine  may  be  used  in  a  general  way  by 
some  of  you  but  it  is  amazing  the  number  of 
experienced  hobbyists  who  either  refuse  to  believe 
it  will  work  —  or  have  never  given  the  idea  any 
amount  of  thought.  Those  who  try  it  out  seldom 
return  to  their  former  methods  —  so  there  must 
be  some  virtue  to  “my  way.” 

For  the  benefit  of  novices  lacking  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  leaf  rooting,  let  us  recall  a  few  of 
the  commonly  accepted  ideas  about  leaf  rooting 
activity:  Freshly  cut  leaves,  for  rooting  with  new 
plants  in  view,  are  placed  in  several  mediums, 
commonest,  is  plain  tap  water  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture,  using  old  jelly  glasses,  empty  medicine 
bottles  with  fairly  wide  mouths,  pill  bottles,  etc. 
Other  growers  prefer  a  solid  medium  and  turn 
to  the  use  of  fine  peatmoss  or  vermiculite,  kept 
damp  all  the  while  but  not  soaking  wet.  Some 
dip  stem  ends  in  one  or  another  of  the  advertised 
rooting  compounds  but  most  of  us  seem  to  agree 
that  this  is  either  unnecessary  or  even  unad- 
visable.  Usually  it  is  considered  best  to  allow  a 
freshly  cut  leaf  to  lie  aside,  dry,  for  an  hour  or 
two,  during  which  interval  its  stem  can  heal, 
before  placing  it  in  a  container  to  root. 


DESICCATED  WORM  EXCRETA 
A  superior  food  for  growing  African  violets 
and  all  plants. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST 
KNUD  COBERG 

800  Rambler  Ave.  Runnemede,  N.  J. 


LOTS  OF  DOUBLE  PINKS 

OTHER  NEW  VARIETIES 
POTS  AND  SUPPLIES 
See  them  at 

LYKE’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 

Rt.  63,  6  Miles  Southeast  of  Batavia 
Reasonable  Prices  No  List  or  Shipping’ 


NEW  PRECISION  BUILT 


WATER-FOG  PLANT  SPRAYER 


Squeeze  the  handle  and  out  comes  a  fine  ’water-fog 
mist!  Moistens  leaves  so  plants  can  drink.  Increases  ? 
humidity.  One  hand  operation  Avith  positive  trigger 
action  pump.  Fine  mist  to  heavy  spray.  Sturdy 
bright  copper  base  with  non-corrosive  nickel  plated 
brass  top.  Finest  professional  equipment.  Precision 
built  for  long  uninterrupted  service.  Written  guar¬ 
antee  for  repair  or  replacement  if  ever  needed,  with 
1-day  service.  Extra  spray  head  for  insecticides, 
fungicides,  moth  spray,  etc.  Extension  places  water- 
fog  inside  foliage  and  under  leaves,  or  sprays  across 
full  width  of  large  growing  bench.  Pint  size  Sprayer 
$6.95,  quart  $7.95  postpaid.  3-part  tube  for  8",  16" 
or  24"  extension  of  spray  head  $1.95  extra. 

FREE  CATALOG  UNUSUAL  HARD-TO-FIND 
SUPPLIES 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

on  The  Strand  (Box  833)  Oxford,  Maryland 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS  -  EPISCIAS 

FROM  SEED  AND  LEAVE'S.  ROOTED  CUTTINGS 
AND  PLANTS.  SOME  NEW,  SOME  OLD. 
VISITORS  WELCOME 

NOKER  GREENHOUSE 

Chestnut  Avenue  just  west  of  Delsea  Drive 
VINELAND,  N.  J. 

No  Shipping 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Small  Husky  Plants  —  Rooted  Leaves 
Leaves 

Will  Ship 

MY  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
or 

VISIT 

RUBY  BICE 

5316  61st  St.  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


OF  PLANT  STANDS 

For  growing  and  displaying  African  Violets  and 
other  house  plants,  with  or  without  fluorescent 
lights.  Made  entirely  of  heavy,  solid  L  and  T  ex¬ 
truded  aluminum.  Three  full  size  aluminum  trays 
for  bottom  watering.  Height  of  lights  instantly  ad¬ 
justable  any  height  to  18". 

The  most  beautiful  and  highest  quality  of  all  “Apart¬ 
ment  Greenhouses”.  You  will  be  proud  to  show  it 
to  your  friends.  Send  card  for  prices  and  details. 
Rates  for  dealers  and  florists 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Wausau,  Wise. 


Opinions  vary  widely  about  the  method  by 
which  a  leaf  for  rooting  is  removed  from  the 
plant.  Some  merely  reach  out,  snap  off  any  leaf; 
others  use  sharp  finger-nails  to  pinch  off  what 
they  want.  I  by  far  prefer  to  use  the  keenest 
possible  knife  at  hand,  lest  the  tender  tissues  in 
the  stem  are  bruised.  Bruised  plant  parts  placed 
in  water  or  peatmoss  are  prone  to  rot  and  collapse 
in  short  order.  Personally  I  prefer  a  leaf  of 
medium  size  with  a  stem  one  and  one-half  inches 
long,  which  permits  easy  handling  and  is  not  in¬ 
clined  to  be  so  topheavy  as  is  the  case  with 
longer  stems.  It  is  advisable  to  cut  a  leaf  which 
is  not  one  of  the  outer  circle  of  leaves.  In  other 
words  cut  a  bit  further  within  the  body  of  the 
plant,  thus  using  a  younger  leaf  in  your  rooting. 
A  clean  unbruised  leaf  is  much  more  certain  to 
root  for  you.  Once  your  leaves  are  selected,  cut 
and  set  aside  in  water,  vermiculite  or  peatmoss, 
mother  nature  takes  over  and  there  is  little  we 
can  do  for  a  while  but  protect  our  rootings  from 
direct  sunlight  or  strong  light  of  any  sort. 

This  is  the  moment  which  I  think  we  should 
begin  description  of  the  very  special  handling 
which  I  like  to  believe  brings  minimum  waiting 
for  a  color  show  in  this  collection.  Here  the 
waiting  period,  cut  leaf  to  bloom,  is  fairly 
established  at  just  about  four  months,  sometimes 
a  few  days  less.  We  have  now  cut  our  leaves, 
put  them  in  water  to  root,  and  at  the  moment 
those  rooting  leaves  show  not  only  a  generous 
root  system  but  there  are  actually  several  well 
developed  plantlets  down  under  the  water.  That 
was  a  planned  circumstance  here.  I  leave  my 
starts  in  the  water,  with  roots  and  plantlets  com¬ 
pletely  submerged  until  plantlets  have  stems 
about  one-fourth  inch  long.  Then  I  lift  the  start 
from  the  water  and  decide  which  plantlet  I  want 
to  foster.  Naturally  I  select  the  biggest  and  best 
colored  one  —  but  if  the  mother  stem  also  bears 
another  precocious  offspring,  and  preferable  on 
the  reverse  side  from  the  first  one  —  I  save  the 
second  plantlet  as  well.  Callously  I  proceed  to 
knock  all  other  plantlets  from  the  mother  leaf, 
being  extremely  careful  not  to  damage  either 
mother  leaf  or  the  two  favored  plantlets. 

“  My  theory  about  knocking  off  surplus  and  un¬ 
wanted  plantlets  at  this  stage  is  due  to  a  belief 
that  no  living  thing  progresses  best  in  crowded 
quarters;  likewise  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think 
that  competition  for  food  will  help  matters  any. 
Each  day  I  watch  carefully  to  determine  the 
exact  moment  at  which  it  is  apparently  best  to 
cut  free  the  mother  leaf.  The  mother  leaf  is 
needed  at  first  to  nourish  those  plantlets  while 
their  own  little  rootlets  are  as  yet  undeveloped. 
Once  their  own  roots  sprout  they  are  soon  able 
to  feed  themselves,  independently  of  the  old  leaf. 
That  old  leaf,  while  still  in  the  pot,  goes  right 
on  producing  more  and  more  later-crop  plantlets, 
below  ground  and  out  of  sight.  I  want  that 
business  to  stop,  so  the  moment  I  consider  it  safe 
I  cut  the  old  leaf  free.  Once  gone  from  the  scene, 
no  further  development  can  take  place  under¬ 
ground,  and  this  is  what  I  have  in  mind  by  the 
early  removal  of  the  old  leaf. 
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My  pots  or  trays  for  newly  rooted  starters 
always  hold  a  three-layer  arrangement  of  con¬ 
tents.  On  the  pot  bottom  I  put  a  rather  shallow 
layer  of  vermiculite  or  peatmoss.  If  the  latter^ 
I  crumble  it  a  bit,  if  needed,  not  wishing  it  to 
contain  real  lumps.  Then  I  begin  spooning  in  the 
center  layer,  which  is  much  the  thickest  layer  of 
the  three.  Top  and  bottom  layers  are  shallow  — 
the  center  one  the  main  pot  content.  Top  and 
bottom  layers  are  food-lacking  entirely;  the 
center  layer  contains  mild  nourishment  which  I 
consider  necessary  to  maintain  the  old  leaf  while 
she  feeds  her  plantlets.  Later  on,  when  the 
plantlets^  own  tiny  roots  grow  long  enough  — 
and  they  need  the  food  —  they  automatically  dis¬ 
cover  it  in  that  center  layer.  Mother  leaves  have 
within  themselves  a  certain  amount  of  stored-up 
food  which  is  available  to  plantlets  —  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  bit  more  is  advisable  -  hence  this  center 
layer  is  planned. 

The  top  and  final  layer  which  ends  the  potting 
is  plain  peatmoss  or  vermiculite  and  I  prefer  it 
rather  fine  in  texture.  Setting  jauntily  upon  it 
(or  slightly  into  it  if  the  plantlet  isn't  too  good 
a  color  or  size)  will  be  the  little  plantlets  from 
which  I  get  such  quick  results.  Right  at  this 
time  their  stems  are  one-fourth  inch  long,  not 
roots  yet.  Plantlets  are  dependent  upon  the  old 
leaf  for  life.  I  keep  the  pot  contents  at  a  proper 
state  of  moisture  —  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  — 
and  here  the  matter  rests  until  the  two  plantlets 
have  about  doubled  their  stem  lengths.  When 
plantlet  stems  are  about  one-half  inch  long  I 
usually  find  traces  of  little  rootlets  in  sight, 
penetrating  the  surface  of  the  top  layer  in  the 
pot,  which  means  they  are  about  ready  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  This  is  the  critical  moment 
in  the  handling.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  that  old  leaf 
as  soon  as  I  can  —  along  with  her  drain  on  the 
food  supply  and  the  possibility  that  more  un¬ 
wanted  new  growth  is  going  to  crowd  the  pot.  So 
off  I  cut  the  mother  and  things  go  on  just  fine 
without  her.  In  a  matter  of  days  those  little 
roots  on  the  plantlets  have  struck  deeper  and 
deeper  until  they  have  reached  the  beginning  of 
the  center  layer.  The  plantlets  are  needing  more 
and  more  food  daily  —  and  they  are  now  about  to 
contact  material  planned  for  their  special  needs. 
It  contains  nourishment  insufficient  for  a  mature 
plant  but  is  just  right  for  them.  This  cuts  weeks 
from  the  waiting  period  to  achieve  bloom,  I  am 
sure. 


Blooming  Plants  in  Four  Months 

Method  used  by  Ben  Hoag,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Hoag  started  his  leaves  in  vermiculite 
in  trays  which  rested  on  heating  coils.  He  used 
fluorescent  lights  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours 
per  day.  From  thirty-seven  leaves  started  he 
ended  up  with  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  little 
plants,  all  blooming  in  four  months  time.  Some 
varieties  bloomed  even  sooner, 

I  am  wondering  if  the  combination  of  both 
of  the  above  methods  —  soil  mixture,  bottom  heat 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Plants  Leaf  Settings 

Leaves 

Write  for  list 

THE  HOUSE  OF  VIOLETS 

3  Vi  miles  south  on  Highway  281 

BLANCO,  TEXAS 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Open  weekdays 

1  p,  m.  to  5  p,  m.,  Sundays 

J.  A.  PETERSON  SONS 

SAINTPAULIAS  AND  EPISCIAS 

Wholesale  shipments  only 
Have  you  seen  the  Frilled  White  Episcia? 
Now  available 

3132  McHenry  Ave.  Cincinnati  11,  Ohio 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  CROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

For  two  years  the  prize-winning  blossoms 
at  the  National  African  Violet  Show  have 
been  grown  with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the 
scientifically  balanced,  100%  water-soluble 
plant  food.  It  supplies  the  entire  root 
system  with  the  natural,  concentrated  food 
elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy  growth 
and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical  to 
use  ...  a  35^  package  makes  68  quarts, 
75^  package  makes  125  gals.,  $1.25  package 
makes  250  gals,  of  rich  liquid  food. 

FREE  SAMPLE;  Write  for  free  sample  and  a  copy 
of  our  African  Violet  folder. 


"Feed  you  water" 

Dept.  AV-15,  622  West  119th  Street,  Chicago  28.  III. 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Plants  Rooted  Leaves  Leaves 

Write  for  the  new  fall  list  featuring  many 
of  the  new  varieties  just  released  including 
the  Double  Pinks. 

For  your  fall  planting  try  a  trial  package 
of  nutrient  treated  pots.  Prepaid  20  for  a 
dollar  ($1,00).  Special  prices  in  lots  of  a 
hundred  or  more. 

NORA  E.  MANEGOLD 
7904  Cooper  Road  Kenosha,  Wise. 


The  BEST  and  most  ECONOMICAL  way  yet  found 
to  prevent  leaf  stalk  infection  due  to  pot  rim  con¬ 
tact. 

$1.00  POSTPAID 

GRAYLSNE  SpecBalties  Co. 

Box  1529,  Grand  Central  Station 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


SPUNALUM’S  NEW  ‘‘Swing-a-Way’ 
PLANT  STAND 


For  African  Violets 
and  other  Plants  — 
Arms  rotate  for  Sun¬ 
ning  and  display 
appearance. 
STUNNING!  Holds 
11  plants  in  5-inch 
trays  —  each  tray 
holding  pot  up  to  6- 
inch  standard.  48" 
High.  Distance  from 
floor  to  bottom  arm 
is  15-inches.  Arms 
can  be  “swung-away” 
for  best  arrangement 
in  appearance  or  for 
sunning.  Base  and 
arm  trays  are  shining 
spun  aluminum  easily 
kept  like  new.  Stand 
made  entirely  of  rust¬ 
proof  aluminum  .  .  . 
light  and  easy  to 
handle.  So  perfectly 
balanced,  it’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tip. 

CANADIAN 

ORDERS 


add  $1  for  postage 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

OZARK  SPUNALUM  CO. 

Box  59-AF  Jackson,  Mo. 


and  fluorescent  lights,  would  make  the  little 
plants  bloom  even  sooner. 

Q:  What  causes  marks  on  the  leaves  of  my 
plants?  I  will  try  to  describe  what  I  mean.  If 
you  hold  one  of  the  leaves  to  the  light  it  appears 
to  have  pin  holes  on  top  of  the  leaf.  No  marks 
show  underneath.  Where  the  holes  or  marks  are 
it  looks  brown  or  rusty  and  spoils  the  looks  of 
the  foliage.  I  buy  a  plant  without  a  mark  on  the 
leaves,  and  within  a  very  short  time  the  marks 
appear  on  it,  so  I  feel  certain  it  is  catching. 
Thought  it  to  be  thrip  and  sprayed  with  NNOR. 

Mrs.  H.  Hill,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Can. 

A:  If  the  spray  doesn’t  help  it  I  just  can’t 
imagine  what  is  the  trouble  unless  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  lights  on  your  plants  and  injures  the 
leaves.  Hope  that  some  of  our  readers  will  know 
of  a  cure. 

Q:  Have  any  of  our  readers  —  or  the  magazine 
staff  —  access  to  technical  advice  qualified  to 
comment  authoritatively  on  the  effects  of  air¬ 
mail  transportation  on  violet  plants  or  parts? 

Mrs.  Ivan  E.  Thompson,  Bonneville,  Ore. 
A:  My  only  comment  is  from  experience  and  I 
have  received  both  plants  and  leaves  that  were 
shipped  by  airmail  and  they  arrived  in  perfect 
condition. 

Q:  After  fourteen  years  experience  with  violets 
I’m  stuck.  What  makes  plants  blast  their  buds? 
The  plants  are  big  husky  looking  specimens  but 
the  buds  start  out  about  an  inch  and  stop  short, 
never  to  grow  again.  Would  baking  the  soil  too 
much  make  a  difference?  I  never  did  that  until 
this  year.  I  saw  somewhere  that  too  long  baking 
at  too  high  a  temperature  might  make  the  soil 
toxic.  If  that  were  my  trouble  would  the  leaves 
grow  large  and  thrifty  ?  I  have  also  had  a  plague 
of  little  black  bugs  —  smaller  than  an  ordinary 
pin  head,  on  the  outside  and  underside  of  some 
of  the  plant  pots.  They  look  like  little  fat 
spiders  under  a  magnifying  glass  but  even  then 
I  couldn’t  see  their  legs.  They  travel  very  quickly 
for  such  small  things.  I  have  been  watering  the 
plants  with  a  solution  of  Black  Leaf  40  every 
week  and  I  hope  in  time  this  will  get  rid  of  them. 
They  have  been  inspected  by  the  state  officer 
and  given  a  clean  bill  of  health.  The  bugs  never 
have  been  seen  on  the  plants  themselves  but  I 
don’t  want  to  sell  bugs,  however  harmless.  Since 
discovering  these  bugs  little  white  worm  like 
ones  have  also  appeared  —  about  one-sixth  inch 
long.  They  have  body  and  feelers  which  seem  to 
be  strongly  segmented.  We’ve  battled  through 
lice,  mites  and  mealy  bugs  and  crown  rot  but 
these  fresh  troubles  have  me  really  discouraged. 
Any  help  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Reed,  FairHaven,  Vt. 

A:  Why  not  try  spraying  instead  of  watering 
with  your  Black  Leaf  40  ?  Lack  of  humidity 
would  cause  your  buds  to  blast. 

Q:  Where  can  I  purchase  leaves  of  the  older 
African  violets  like  Amethyst,  Jessie,  Viking, 
Blue  Eyes,  Commodore,  Blue  Dee,  etc?  I  seem 
to  get  more  bloom  on  the  older  varieties  such 
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as  Blue  Knight,  Purple  Knight  and  Purple  Girl. 

I  would  like  the  names  of  any  other  older  violets 
that  really  are  covered  with  bloom.  I  am  a  little 
tired  of  pampering  some  of  the  new  violets  for 
sparse  bloom.  I  am  almost  convinced  that  Afri¬ 
can  violets’  first  display  of  flowers  are  the  best 
and  after  that  first  burst  of  bloom  the  second 
blooming  never  quite  comes  up  to  the  first.  What 
are  the  opinions  of  others  ?  Also  I  find  when 
growing  plants  from  leaves  --  the  smaller  ones 
never  do  seem  to  be  as  strong  as  the  larger 
plants  from  the  same  leaf.  I  think  if  I  want 
more  plants  of  one  variety  I  shall  root  more 
leaves  of  some  and  then  discard  the  smaller 
weaker  little  plants  that  come  up.  Do  you  agree  ? 

Mrs.  Eleanor  L.  Humble,  Detroit,  Mich. 
A:  If  you  will  write  to  any  of  the  growers  listed 
in  our  Magazine  I  am  sure  that  they  could  tell 
you  where  to  find  some  of  the  older  varieties. 
Tinari’s  have  such  a  list  usually  in  their  ad. 

Q:  I  have  about  fifty  small  African  violets  in 
two  inch  pots.  I  have  sprayed  Aramite  every  two 
weeks.  In  spite  of  this  they  have  mite.  Once  be¬ 
fore  I  had  some  started  and  the  same  thing 
happened.  I  am  very  careful  and  everything  is 
sterilized.  I  have  a  greenhouse  with  a  variety 
of  plants  and  must  bring  them  into  the  house  on 
me  as  careful  as  I  am.  The  first  lot  I  watered 
with  sodium  selenate  but  they  looked  so  bad  I 
did  not  feel  like  keeping  them.  I  received  the 
recipe  from  Department  of  Agriculture,  Illinois. 
I  have  heard  sodium  selenate  powder  may  be 
used  in  the  potting  soil  to  stop  trouble  before  it 
starts.  If  so,  would  you  kindly  give  me  the 
quantity  to  use  for  a  two  inch  pot?  This  would 
stop  all  my  worries. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Morritt,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

A:  I  wonder  if  you  are  treating  your  mite  in¬ 
fested  plants  in  the  correct  way.  You  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  off  all  buds  and  blossoms  and 
leaves  that  are  curled.  That  is  where  the  mites 
hide.  Then  spray  them.  The  sodium  selenate 
I  have  heard  about  comes  in  capsules  and  you 
use  one  capsule  in  a  four  inch  pot.  For  a  two 
inch  pot  I  should  think  that  you  could  use  one- 
half  of  a  capsule.  These  capsules  are  not  pure 
sodium  selenate  so  if  yours  should  be  full  strength 
you  would  use  much  less.  The  directions  usually 
come  on  the  package. 

Q:  After  I  watered  my  plants  lately  I  noticed 
in  two  of  the  saucers  some  tiny  white  specks  but 
they  were  not  active  like  springtails.  Under  a 
lOx  lens  I  noticed  they  moved  worm-like  and  had 
two  feelers  similar  to  a  garden  slug.  I  have  been 
sterilizing  the  soil  or  tried  to.  One  plant  came 
from  a  commercial  grower  and  I  transplanted  it 
to  a  larger  pot  using  Black  Magic  Planter  or 
Violet  Mix.  The  other  plant  I  raised  from  a  leaf 
and  I  think  it  is  now  in  the  same  Black  Magic. 
The  plants  look  all  right  and  have  been  blooming 
with  more  buds  coming  on. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Otten,  Lewistown,  Mont. 

A:  I  believe  from  your  description  that  you  have 
oligochetes  which  are  harmless  and  act  as 
scavengers,  eating  decayed  fungi  in  your  potting 


PLANTS  LEAVES 

ROOTED  CUTTINGS  SUPPLIES 

CHOICE  NEW  VIOLETS 

Pink  Cloud  Ohio  Bountiful 

Lime-Light  Pink  Achievement 

Pot-O-Gold  Pink  Rocket 

Northern  Rose  Pink  Ideal 

(All  above  are  Double  Pinks) 

We  have  the  New  Permar-Nest  Trays 
Stamp  for  List 
Open  by  Appointment 

QUALITY  VIOLET  HOUSE 

2021  Union,  S.  E.,  Ch  3-6&51 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


TENNESSEE  ROSE  NOW  AVAILABLE 

Deep  rose  pink  color  with  tips  of  top  petals  almost 

red.  Foliage  deep  green.  Large  round  bloom.  Plants 

$3.00. 

Tenn.  Lady  —  Dark  green  girl  foliage.  Large  round 
red  blooms  almost  the  color  of  Cal.  Dark  Plum. 
Plants  $2.00. 

Tenn.  Girl  —  Dark  green  glossy  girl  foliage.  Blooms 
similar  to  Velvet  Girl  except  larger  and  better  in 
every  way.  Plants  $2.00. 

Tenn.  Miss  —  Small  growing  girl  plant,  large  round 
red  bi-color  bloom  with  tips  of  each  petal  tipped 
with  red.  Rooted  leaves  only. 

Tenn.  Debutante  —  Good  girl  foliage,  huge  bloom  of 
pale  orchid  with  upper  petals  heavily  tipped  with 
red.  Plants  $2.50, 

Boyce  Edens  —  $2.00.  Rooted  leaves  of  any  of  the 
above  $1.00  each. 

Orders  of  $7.50  or  more  postpaid  —  under  add  $.75. 

MRS.  SAM  NICHOLS 

246  Madison  Blvd.  Madison,  Tenn. 

Office  and  Sales  —  224  Bridgeway  Ave. 

Old  Hickory,  Tenn. 


‘‘MILLS  GREENHOUSE’’ 


“Pink  Fringette”  Double  pinks.  Thousands 
of  large  and  small  plants  to  choose  from. 
New  varieties.  Seedlings,  reasonable  prices. 

No  Shipping  Closed  Mondays 

IVA  MILLS 

Van  Buren  Rd.,  Route  1 
BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Avomm  TV  youR 

■  wp-o-plamtI 

FOR  SOIL  FEEDING  HOUSE  PLANTS 
6  oz.  SIZE  (42  QTS.)  50^ 

SOIL  OR  LEAP  FEEDING  IN  OR  OUT¬ 
DOORS  -  PINT  SIZE  (112  QTS.)  894 
Mail  Orders  ~  add  15^  Handling 

THE  LECLERCQ  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  No.  3015  —  Minneapolis  10,  Minn. 
JOBBER  TERRITORIES  OPEN 
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soil.  Try  one  teaspoonful  of  household  ammonia 
to  a  quart  of  water  and  use  this  mixture  to  water 
your  plants  once  a  week  for  awhile  and  you 
should  get  rid  of  them. 

Q:  My  friends  and  I  are  having  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  Wintergreen  mottled  as  it  should  be. 
Can  you  make  any  suggestions? 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Allen,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

A:  In  the  first  part  of  this  article  there  are 
several  different  methods  that  different  readers 
have  tried  and  thought  to  be  successful. 

Q:  I  am  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  a  question 
I  have  concerning  the  hybridizing  of  violets. 
Could  you  tell  me  whom  I  might  be  able  to  write 
to,  to  find  out  some  of  the  fine  points  along  this 
line  such  as  when  the  pollen  is  ready  to  use? 
How  long  it  takes  for  the  seed  to  ripen,  etc?  I 
have  made  a  couple  of  crosses  but  I  have  had  a 
couple  that  didn’t  take  also.  Does  the  Society 
have  any  bulletins  I  could  purchase  along  this 
line  ? 

Richard  D.  Sponsler,  Ashland,  Ohio 

A:  In  the  June  African  Violet  Magazine  of  1954, 
on  page  17  there  is  a  very  good  article  by  Clem 
Browning  that  will  answer  your  questions. 

Q:  The  centers  of  my  plants  are  getting  hard 
and  turning  a  darker  green.  Two  of  the  “sick 
babies”  appeared  to  lose  their  centers  --  there  was 


no  growth  at  the  center,  just  dried  up  spot. 
Books  that  I  have  checked  indicate  that  it  might 
be  “stunt”  but  gave  no  treatment.  I  use  a  rec¬ 
ommended  soil  formula  and  sterilize  the  soil.  We 
give  the  plants  twelve  hours  of  light  a  day  and 
the  “well  ones”  react  quite  well  to  this.  We  water 
the  plants  with  tap  water.  Could  Lake  Erie  be 
causing  any  of  our  problems  —  because  of  a  high 
mineral  content? 

Mrs.  B.  Kusak,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

A:  If  it  is  stunt  there  is  no  cure  to  date.  Re¬ 
move  the  center  or  crown  and  usually  a  new  one 
grows.  In  fact  several  new  ones  grow  and  you 
select  the  one  that  is  nearest  the  center  and  re¬ 
move  the  others.  Possibly  your  fertilizer  might 
have  been  too  strong.  Be  sure  and  remove  water 
from  the  crowns  if  any  gets  there.  You  didn’t 
mention  what  method  you  used  in  watering  your 
plants. 

Q:  The  crown  of  many  of  my  plants  become  so 
crowded  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  buds  to  come 
up  through  them.  The  leaves  in  the  center  get 
so  tied-in  that  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  have  a 
cross  between  a  Saintpaulia  and  a  common  old 
garden  variety  of  cabbage  head.  I  notice  that 
Rotenone  is  a  very  popular  insecticide  but  I  can¬ 
not  find  it  advertised  any  place.  Where  might 
I  find  it? 

G.  P.  Littelle,  Osage,  la. 


NEW  PLANT  STAND 


All  steel  welded.  Especially  Nice  for  African  Violets. 

Presented  First  Time  at  National  African  Violet  Con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Will  Not  Tip  or  Tilt! 

Holds  11  plants,  10  on  revolving  arms. 

Attractive  and  sturdy  heavy  gauge  steel  with  green 
or  white  enamel  finish.  Easily  dismantled  for  clean¬ 
ing.  Ten  revolving  arms  tapering  from  6  to  12 
inches,  allowing  easy  positioning  of  plants.  Permits 
air  and  sun  exposure  from  top  to  bottom.  Con¬ 
venient  40-inch  height  .  .  .  suitable  for  plants  of 
all  kinds. 

ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY 

ONLY  $l-4»05 

Plus  $1.00  for  Packing  and  Postage  q  |g|  g 

Mail  Check  or  Money  Orders  to 
Vio  Holda  Mfg.  Co.,  512-V  Western  Ave. 
Topeka,  Kansas 

please  send  □  green  Name  . 

□  white  plant  stand/s 

for  which  I  enclose  Address  . 

check  or  money  order 

for  $ _ _  City  . . . State . 
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A*  You  didn’t  mention  whether  this  trouble  ap¬ 
peared  on  just  “girl  type”  leaves  or  to  all  of 
your  plants.  It  could  be  caused  by  too  much  light 
making  the  centers  bunch.  B’e  on  the  safe  side 
and  spray  just  in  case  it  is  something  else. 
Maybe  some  of  the  readers  have  a  cure. 

Q:  I  started  growing  African  violets  a  few 
years  ago.  I  now  have  about  three  hundred 
plants.  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  insects  or 
fungi  until  now.  My  Snow  Prince  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  nicely  and  blooming  well.  Two  weeks  ago 
I  noticed  the  center  leaves  looked  “different.” 
The  stems  were  thick  and  the  buds  and  flower 
stem  were  thick  and  twisted,  I  could  not  find 
any  bugs.  I  use  Kapsulate  (sodium  selenate 
capsules),  I  use  my  own  mixture  of  soil  sterilized 
in  the  oven  and  fertilize  every  six  weeks.  What 
could  be  wrong  with  my  plants?  I  have  found 
twelve  plants  with  this  condition.  These  have 


MANY  OF  OUR  NEWEST  VIOLET 

INTRODUCTIONS  SHOWN  AT  THE  PITTSBURGH 
CONVENTION  ARE  NOW  READY  FOR  RELEASE. 

AMONG  THESE  YOU  WILL  REMEMBER: 

Shadrach  —  Fancy  Pants  —  Nile  Queen  —  Gay  Paree  —  My  Gardenia 
Millie's  Rose  —  Princess  Pat  and  Pomponette  (formerly  called  Powderpuff). 


Wholesale  and  Retail  --  write  for  list  to 


MADISON  GARDENS 


MADISON,  OHIO 


been  isolated.  As  I  read  about  the  clubs,  I  do 
not  see  any  in  North  Carolina.  Does  North 
Carolina  not  have  any  clubs?  Would  also  like  to 
know  the  addresses  of  dealers  in  African  violets 
in  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Eldees  B,  Hatley,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Ai  From  your  description  it  seems  that  you 
might  have  nematodes.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
a  cure  for  this  as  yet  and  destroying  the  plants 
seems  to  be  the  only  effective  cure  so  be  sure 
and  check  with  some  one  in  your  locality  to  see 
if  this  is  what  you  have.  In  regard  to  clubs  in 
North  Carolina  I  find  that  there  are  two  listed 
in  the  old  Members’  Handbook.  One  at  High 
Point  and  one  at  Statesville,  When  you  receive 
your  new  Handbook  which  is  out  in  the  spring 
you  may  find  more  listed.  Dealers  are  also  listed 
in  this  book, 

THE  END 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  MEETING 


August  14,  1954 


^  he  Board  of  Directors  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc.,  met  Saturday,  9:00 
a.m.,  August  14,  1954,  at  the  Sinton  Hotel,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  for  a  special  call  meeting  at  the 
written  request  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Magill,  President,  called  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  order.  The  minutes  of  the  April,  1954,  St. 
Louis  Meeting  were  read  and  corrected  to  read; 
recessed  at  the  close  of  the  1:00  p.m.  session 
instead  of  adjourned.  Mrs.  Magill  introduced 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Stemler,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  whom  the 
President  had  asked  to  serve  as  Parliamentarian. 

The  following  were  present: 

Officers 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Magill,  President 
H.  G.  Harvey,  2nd  Vice-President 
Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke,  Treasurer 
Mrs.  James  B.  Carey,  Recording  Secretary 
Board  of  Directors 
Mrs.  Alex  Taylor 
Mrs.  Claude  E.  Greeley 
Mrs.  Harry  Moeller 
Mrs.  Constance  Hansen 
William  Carter 
Evan  Roberts 
Floyd  L.  Johnson 
Standing  Committees 

Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Awards 
Neil  C.  Miller,  American  Horticultural  Council 
Representative 

Mrs.  John  A.  Landaker,  Commercial  Sales  and 
Exhibits 

Mrs.  Robert  Wright,  Editor  of  Publications 
Mrs.  Ralph  Berst,  Eden’s  Memorial  Fund 
Mrs.  Roy  Smith,  Finance 
Mrs.  Feme  Kellar,  Nominating  Committee 
Phil  Libby,  Registration 
Henry  Peterson,  Research 
Since  the  president  did  not  announce  the 
names  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittees  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  approval 
at  the  St.  Louis  meeting,  April  21,  1954,  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  By-Laws,  the  following  were  acted 
upon  at  this  time: 

Mr.  Peterson  moved  that  Mrs.  Samuel  Rowe 
be  appointed  as  Affiliated  Chapter  Chairman, 
seconded  by  Mrs.  Layson.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  that  Neil  C.  Miller  be  ap¬ 
pointed  as  American  Horticultural  Council  Rep¬ 
resentative,  seconded  by  Mr.  Carter.  Motion 
carried. 

Mrs.  Taylor  moved  that  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson 
be  appointed  as  Awards  Chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Johnson.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Moeller  moved  that  Mrs.  Robert  Wright 
be  appointed  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


Convention  Time  and  Place,  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Layson,  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  that  Mrs.  Ralph  Berst  be 
appointed  as  Chairman  of  the  Eden’s  Memorial 
Fund,  seconded  by  Mr.  Carter.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Moeller  moved  that  Mrs.  Roy  Smith  be 
appointed  as  Finance  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Greeley.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Hansen  moved  that  Mrs.  Kellar  be  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Nominating  Committee  Chairman, 
seconded  by  Mr,  Johnson.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Harvey  moved  that  Mrs.  Robert  Wright 
be  appointed  as  Editor  of  Publications,  seconded 
by  Mrs.  Moeller.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Miller  moved  that  Phil  Libby  be  appointed 
as  Chairman  of  Registration,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Peterson.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Kellar  moved  that  Henry  Peterson  be 
appointed  as  Chairman  of  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  seconded  by  Mr.  Libby.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Peterson  moved  that  Mrs.  James  Carey 
be  appointed  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Show  Preparation  and  Judging,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Johnson.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Radtke  moved  that  the  Commercial  Sales 
and  Exhibit  Committee  be  made  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee,  seconded  by  Mr.  Peterson.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Taylor  moved  that  Mrs.  John  A.  Lan¬ 
daker  be  appointed  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Sales  and  Exhibit  Committee,  seconded 
by  Mrs.  Moeller.  Motion  carried, 

Mr.  Carter  moved  that  the  Board  take  no 
action  on  Convention  Time  and  Place  until  the 
1955  annual  meeting.  Mrs.  Radtke  seconded. 
Voting  yes  —  10,  voting  no  —  5,  not  voting  —  2. 
Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Kellar  moved  that  the  expenses  of  each 
Board  member  present  be  paid  by  the  Society. 
Seconded  by  Mr.  Libby.  Mr.  Harvey  moved  that 
the  motion  be  amended  to  insert  the  word  trans¬ 
portation  ahead  of  the  word  expenses.  Mrs. 
Kellar  rejected  the  motion,  Mrs.  Kellar  withdrew 
the  motion.  Mrs,  Kellar  moved  that  the  trans¬ 
portation  expenses  of  each  Board  member  present 
be  paid  by  the  Society  at  the  rate  of  six  cents 
per  mile.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Libby.  Voting  yes  — 
13,  voting  no  —  Mr.  Carter  and  Mrs.  Greeley, 
not  voting  —  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Peterson. 
Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Harvey  made  a  motion  concerning  the 
duties  of  the  Editor  of  Publications  for  the  year 
1954,  as  follows:  The  Editor  of  Publications  is 
authorized  to  spend  not  to  exceed  $34,000.00  for 
the  year  1954,  of  the  Society’s  money  from  the 
general  fund  on  this  work,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Treasurer,  whose  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  shall  be  determined  solely  by  the 
provisions  of  Article  8,  Section  2  of  the  By-Laws. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  Treasurer’s  determination, 
the  research  fund  shall  be  considered  as  held  for 
a  specific  purpose  within  the  meaning  of  the  By- 
Laws.  The  Editor  may  apply  at  any  time  to  the 
Finance  Committee  for  an  increase  in  her  money 
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allotment.  By  unanimous  vote  of  the  Finance 
Committee^  the  Editor^s  allowable  expenditures 
may  be  increased  by  not  over  ten  per  cent  without 
Board  action.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr, 
Johnson,  The  President,  Mrs.  Magill,  ruled  Mr, 
Harvey^s  motion  out  of  order.  Mr.  Harvey  ap¬ 
pealed  the  President's  ruling.  Voting  to  sustain 
Mrs.  MagilFs  ruling  yes  —  4,  voting  not  to 
sustain  10,  not  voting  —  2.  Motion  did  not 
carry. 

Mr.  Harvey  re-stated  his  motion.  Voting  yes 

—  2,  voting  no,  11,  not  voting  —  2.  Motion  did 
not  carry. 

Mr.  Peterson  moved  that  a  special  committee 
of  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Peterson,  Mrs.  Wright,  Mrs. 
Radtke  and  Mrs.  Smith  be  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  motion  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Editor  of  Publi¬ 
cations  and  the  legal  situation  on  assuming  the 
Society's  financial  obligation  in  the  publication 
of  the  Magazine.  Mr.  Libby  seconded.  Voting 
yes  —  15,  not  voting  —  3.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Wright  read  Article  5,  Section  6  of  the 
By-Laws  and  asked  for  a  ruling  on  who  was 
authorized  to  make  up  the  annual  operating 
budget  of  the  Society  each  year. 

It  was  ruled  by  the  Parliamentarian  that  the 
Treasurer  as  set  forth  in  the  By-Laws  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  operating  budget.  On  her 
recommendation,  the  Finance  Committee  was  es¬ 
tablished  as  an  advisory  committee  and  will 
function  as  such. 

Mr.  Carter  moved  that  the  meeting  recess 
until  1:30  p.  m,,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Layson. 
Motion  carried. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  meeting  convened  at  1:30  p.  m.,  August 
14,  1954.  The  President  called  the  meeting  to 
order.  Mrs.  Moeller  moved  that  the  meeting  re¬ 
cess  at  4:00  p.  m.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Harvey. 
Motion  carried, 

Mr.  Peterson  made  the  following  motion:  Be 
it  moved,  we  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 
Inc.,  do  hereby  confer  upon  the  Editor  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  the  full  powers  of  an  Editor,  and  do  hereby 
assume  the  financial  obligations  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  publications  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  and  the  African 
Violet  Magazine  Publishing  Company.  Mr.  Carter 
seconded  the  motion.  Voting  yes  —  11,  voting  no 

—  1,  not  voting  —  3,  one  member  absent.  Motion 
carried. 

Mrs.  Radtke  moved  that  we  charge  $3,00  per 
copy  for  the  re-print  of  Magazine  Volume  1, 
Number  1,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Berst.  The  motion 
carried  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Carter  moved  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
recommend  to  the  By-Laws  Committee  to  bring 
in  a  change  regarding  when  the  Officers,  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  Chairmen  and  Directors^  term  of 
office  shall  expire.  The  change  to  read  that  the 
1955  officers  shall  serve  through  the  1956  annual 


THEY  ALL  SAID  IT  —  “SHOW  STAR”  WAS 
THE  MOST  OUTSTANDING  AND  UNUSUAL  VA¬ 
RIETY  SHOWN  AT  THE  PITTSBURGH  CONVEN¬ 
TION  !  ! 

"SHOW  STAR” 


(PINK  FLOWERS  WITH  BLUE  STARS,  PROPA¬ 
GATES  TRUE  FROM  LEAVES.) 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  this  very  different 
variety  at  $5.00  per  blooming  plant,  postpaid  by  first 
class  mail.  These  plants  will  be  shipped  next  spring. 
We  would  appreciate  receiving  orders  for  them  after 
October  31st,  but  for  those  of  you  who  have  been 
waiting  eagerly  to  order  it,  you  can  send  in  right 
away,  and  all  orders  will  be  acknowledged.  “SHOW 
STAR”  is  pictured  and  described  more  completely 
Dn  page  14  of  your  June  African  Violet  Magazine. 

“SHOW  QUEEN,”  another  variety  we  introduced 
at  Pittsburgh  is  a  direct  sport  of  RUFFLED  QUEEN 
with  variegated  foliage  and  large  fringed  lavender 
flowers.  Available  now  in  rooted  leaves  for  only 
754  each. 

ROOTED  LEAVES 

The  following  newest  varieties  are  priced  as  indi¬ 
cated.  These  and  many  others  are  found  in  my  latest 
price  list  (1955  RC)  which  is  free  for  the  asking. 
These  11  different  DOUBLE  PINKS 

Rooted  leaves . 50^  each 

Hearthrob  Pink  Puff 

Honeybud  Pink  Rocket 

Ohio  Bountiful  Pink  Victory 

Pink  Achievement  Sweetheart 

Pink  Cloud  _  Wild  Rosa 

Pink  Ideal 

THESE  VARIETIES  —  Rooted  leaves  .  .  .  50^  each 
BLUE  PEAK  —  Good  double  blue  Geneva. 
BLUSHING  —  Dark  fob,  dbl.  cream  colored  flower. 
CALICO  —  Deep  pink  streaked  with  purple. 

DBL.  POLAR  ICE  —  Double  white  with  dark  foliage. 
FANTASETTE  —  Improved  Fantasy  Girl,  good  leaf. 
MAYTIME  — ■  Dbl.  version  of  Painted  Girl. 

OLD  CHINA  —  Mottled  blue  &  white  dbl. 

PINK  DILLY  —  Large,  flat  deep  pink  flower. 
PINK  FRINGETTE  —  True  fringed  pink  on  dark  fob 
PINK  ZEPHYR  —  True  pink  &  white  mottled  flower. 
STAR  No.  1  —  Star  Sapphire  bloom  on  excel!,  fob 
YOUNG  BESS  —  Semi-double  Painted  Girl. 

THESE  VARIETIES  —  Rooted  leaves  .  .  .  60^  each 
ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  —  Huge  double  lavender. 
ROCHESTER  —  Large  dark  red  dbb,  dark  fob 
SHOW  CLOUD  —  Mammoth  double  blue  and  white. 
SHOW  DARLING  —  Heavy  blooming  light  blue  dbb 
SHOW  LADY  —  Odd  shaped,  lav.  bi-color  double. 
SHOW  MAN  —  Mammoth  single  white  over  2" 
across. 

SHOW  SENSATION  —  Dbb  red  lavender  &  white 
flowers. 

SHOW  STOPPER  —  Mammoth  variegated  lav.  & 
white  girl, 

THESE  VARIETIES  —  Rooted  leaves  .  .  .  754  each 
DBL.  RUFFLED  QUEEN  —  Large  frilled  dbb  lav. 
SHOW  DAY  —  Huge  single  white,  deep  blue  center. 
SHOW  EMPRESS  —  Large  two  toned  double  lav. 
SHOW  KNIGHT  —  Heavy  blooming  large  dk.  blue 
dbb 

SHOW  PROMISE  —  Mammoth  double  medium  blue. 
SHOW  QUEEN  —  Fringed,  variegated,  described 
above. 

SHOW  SKY  —  Large  dbb  shaded  blue  on  white. 


Minimum  order  $3.00.  On  orders  below  $5.00 
pleasQ  add  504  extra  for  postage  and  packing. 
Orders  for  “SHOW  STAR”  plants  should  be  sent 
in  separately  and  not  with  leaf  orders.  All  orders 
ai'e  sent  by  first  class  mail,  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Our  shipping  season  ends  November  10th. 


HENRY  TEN  HAGEN 

Dept.  MB  Warsaw,  New  York 

(Many  other  new  varieties  are  listed  in  our  ad  on 
page  25  of  the  June  African  Violet  Magazine.) 
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BETTER 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

ry^fwwww'rr’’"- 


semR  $meHs 

iwith  all-organic  •  non-burning 


^TtAS  EMUlSldN 

The  original  fish  fertilizer  emulsion 


e  DE-ODOKIZED 
0  NON-BURNING 
•  100%  ORGANIC 
A  balanced  diet  for  Saint- 
paulias  ~  contains  22  natu¬ 
ral  trace  minerals  and  plant 
food  essentials.  %  teaspoon 
ATLAS  per  quart  water  for 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS  ~  feed 
10-14  days.  At  Nurseries  & 
Garden  Stores 


OR 

Pint  $100 

Size  ®  Postc 


Quart$l  o^O' 

Postpoid  Postpaid 

ATLAS  FISH  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Dept,  k 

No.  1  Drumm  St./  San  Francisco  11/  Calif. 


A  BALANCED  ORGANIC  FISH  FERTILIZER 


BETTER  VIOLETS 
with 

RAINBOW  MINERAL 

“Best  in  the  show” 

Every  one  would  like  to  raise  VIOLETS  to  win  that 
title  I  Part  of  the  secret  of  doing  it  is  to  give  your 
plants  loving  care  and  the  right  diet. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  must  have  not  only  the  right 
light,  moisture  and  organic  food  .  .  .  but  a  balanced 
ration  of  essential  minerals.  You  can  be  sure  they 
have  these  essential  minerals  by  applying  RAINBOW 
MINERAL  to  your  establish^  and  potted  plants 
NOW.  RAINBOW  MINERAL  will  not  burn  and  is 
not  Toxic. 

MIX  RAINBOW  MINERAL  in  the  soil  when  trans¬ 
planting  and  re-potting  your  plants  this  year. 

PRICE  only  ~  $.65  —  1  pound  box 
$1.50  "  5  pound  box 

WALLACE  MINERAL  CORP. 

170  W.  Virginia  Ave.  Denver,  Colo. 

_ DEALER  INQUIRIES  WELCOME _ 


GOLDEN  GREENHOUSES 

It’s  NEW!  —  It’s  for  YOU! 

KING  KONG 

Huge  Blue  flowers  and  Tremendous  Amazon 
leaves. 

also:  Hill  Music:  A  wine  double 
and:  Trailing  Blue  Double! 

Limited  supply 

Write  for  list  of  the  NEWEST  and  BEST; 
or  Special  miniature  list. 

GOLDEN  GREENHOUSES 

14005  W.  64th  Arvada,  Colorado 


meeting.  Tabled  until  the  evening  session  at  7:00 
p.  m.,  August  14,  1954. 

Mrs.  Moeller  moved  that  the  past  presidents 
pin  be  awarded  to  all  past  presidents  at  the  next 
annual  business  meeting.  Mrs.  Layson  seconded. 
Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Taylor  moved  that  we  accept  Mrs.  Lay- 
son’s  recommendation  that  the  Membership  Secre¬ 
tary  have  Life  Membership  Certificates  made. 
Seconded  by  Mr,  Johnson.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Hansen  moved  that  we  accept  Mrs.  Lay- 
son’s  recommendation  that  a  special  seating  of 
all  life  members  be  made  at  the  annual  Conven¬ 
tion  banquet,  and  that  it  be  published  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Radtke.  Motion  carried 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Libby  recommended  that  all  names  not 
protected,  name  reservations,  name  protection 
concerning  African  violet  varieties  be  declared 
out  of  existence  January  1,  1955.  Mrs.  Taylor 
moved  that  we  accept  the  recommendation, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Johnson.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Miller  moved  that  Mr.  Evan  Roberts  be 
reimbursed  for  his  transportation  expenses  to  the 
Cincinnati  meeting.  Mr.  Roberts  came  to  the 
Cincinnati  meeting,  but,  due  to  a  sudden  illness, 
was  unable  to  remain,  Mrs.  Berst  seconded  the 
motion.  Motion  carried. 

Recessed  until  7:00  p.  m. 

EVENING  SESSION 
7 :00  p.  m.,  August  14,  1954  ^ 

The  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc., 
convened  at  7:00  p.  m.,  with  the  President  calling 
the  meeting  to  order. 

Mr.  Harvey  made  a  motion  that  we  adjourn 
at  10:00  p.  m.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnson.  Motion 
carried. 

The  minutes  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
session  were  read  and  approved. 

.  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  instructed  by  the  Board 
to  re-write  his  recommendation  to  the  By-Laws 
Committee,  made  the  following  motion,  explain¬ 
ing  to  the  Board  that  while  it  is  not  stated  in  the 
resolution  the  1955  Officers  will  serve  until  the 
new  Officers  are  elected  and  installed  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  April,  1956:  I  move  that  the 
following  recommendation  be  made  to  the  By- 
Laws  Committee  for  incorporation  in  the  revised 
By-Laws,  to  be  presented  to  the  1955  Board 
meeting  for  action: 

(A)  The  term  of  office  of  all  elected  officers 
shall  begin  immediately  after  conclusion  of  the 
annual  business  meeting  in  which  they  are  elected. 

(B)  All  Standing  Committees  are  automati¬ 
cally  terminated  thirty  days  after  the  annual 
meeting.  The  President  shall  fill  all  Committee 
posts  within  this  period,  if  possible. 
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(C)  The  effective  date  of  this  By-Laws  shall 
be  the  date  of  the  annual  business  meeting-  in 
1956. 

Mr.  Peterson  seconded  the  motion.  Voting  yes  — 
14,  voting  no  —  none.  The  motion  carried. 

The  editor,  Mrs.  Wright,  announced  the  dead¬ 
line  for  the  revision  of  the  By-Laws  Committee 
report  to  be  published  in  the  December  Magazine 
would  be  October  1,  1954. 

Mr.  Libby  recommended  that  a  list  of  the 
registered  varieties  be  made  available  at  a  cost 
of  $1.00  per  copy.  Mr.  Johnson  moved  that  we 
accept  the  recommendation,  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Berst.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Libby  made  a  motion  that  the  Registrar 
have  a  bank  account  at  the  West'  Racine  Bank, 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  under  the  name  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  registrar 
account,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the 
receipts  for  name  reservation,  registration  and 
refunds,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  service. 
When  the  sum  reaches  over  $200.00,  each  $200.00 
be  transferred  to  the  Treasurer  and  credited  to 
the  registrar  account;  that  all  refund  fees,  sten¬ 
ographer’s  help,  supplies,  telephone  calls,  etc., 
would  be  paid  out  of  this  fund  in  the  operation 
of  the  registrar’s  office.  No  other  funds  woidd 
be  paid  out  unless  expressly  authorized  by 
President.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Greeley.  Voting  for 

—  none,  voting  against  —  12,  not  voting  —  5. 
Motion  rejected. 

Mr.  Miller  moved  that,  pending  legal  advice, 
we  authorize  the  Registrar  to  set  up  an  account 
at  the  West  Racine  Bank,  which  shall  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  monies  received  by  the 
Registrar  in  connection  with  registration  and 
name  reservation,  and  on  which  checks  can  be 
drawn  only  to  refund  monies  which  cannot 
properly  be  accepted  by  the  Society,  or  for 
transmittal  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society.  Mrs. 
Taylor  seconded.  Voting  for  —  11,  voting  against 

—  4,  not  voting  —  2.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Carter  moved  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
authorize  the  Treasurer  to  hire  assistance  when 
needed.  All  bills  for  this  assistance  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  regular  manner  and  be  paid  by  the 
Treasurer.  Mrs.  Berst  seconded  the  motion.  Vot¬ 
ing  yes  —  14,  voting  no  —  none.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Johnson  read  a  letter  from  the  African 
Violet  Society  in  England,  inquiring  if  a  qualified 
judge  from  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 
Inc.,  would  be  available  to  judge  a  show  to  be 
held  in  England.  Mr.  Johnson  was  instructed  to 
write  a  letter  of  regrets  that  no  judge  would  be 
available. 

Mrs.  Taylor  moved  that  $600.00  be  allowed 
from  the  anticipated  receipts  of  the  Convention 
for  the  staging  of  the  Pittsburgh  amateur  show, 
to  be  held  in  April,  1956.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Miller. 
Voting  for  —  8,  voting  against  ~  none,  not  voting 

—  6.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Libby  moved  that  the  African  Violet 
Magazine  Publishing  Company  be  incorporated. 
Seconded  by  Mrs,  Smith. /Voting  yes  —  8,  voting 
no  —  1,  not  voting  —  5.  Motion  carried. 


SUPPLIES  FOR 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  GROWING 

PLASTIC  LABELS 


Miller’s  Greenplast 

110  for 

$1.00 

INSECTICIDES 

Sodium  Selenate 

12 

caps 

$1.00 

NNOR 

6-oz. 

$1.25 

(  2) 

Lindane 

1-lb. 

.90 

(  2) 

Soilene 

8-oz. 

$1.00 

(  1) 

Optox 

6-oz. 

$1.25 

(  2) 

Optox  Special 

6-oz. 

$1.50 

(  2) 

Kapsulate 

24 

caps 

$1.00 

(%) 

Millecaps 

25 

caps 

$1.00 

FUNGICIDES 

Fermate 

8-oz. 

$1.00 

(  2) 

Fungicide  A 

6-oz. 

$1.15 

(  2) 

FERTILIZERS 

Plant  Marvel 

1-lb. 

$1.25 

(  2) 

Ra-Pid-Gro 

1-lb. 

$1.25 

(  2) 

FOR  MIXING  POTTING 

SOIL 

Bone  Meal 

3-lb. 

$1.25 

(  5) 

Charcoal 

3-qt. 

$1.25 

(  3) 

Ground  Limestone 

3-lb. 

$1.25 

(  5) 

Gypsum 

3-lb. 

$1.25 

(  5) 

Superphosphate 

3-lb. 

$1.25 

(  5) 

FOR  ORGANIC  GROWING 

Hybrotite  Rock  Potash 

3-lb. 

$1.25 

(  5) 

Ruhm  Phosphate  Rock 

3-lb. 

$1.25 

(  5) 

Michigan  Peat 

10-lb. 

$1.25 

(12) 

Peat  Moss, 

finely  pulverized 

1/ 

'2.  bu. 

$1.00 

(  5) 

POTS,  PLASTIC 

2 1/4 -inch 

100 

$3.45 

(  5) 

3  -inch 

100 

$5.43 

(10) 

3  -inch,  squatty 

100 

$5.63 

(12) 

4  -inch,  squatty 

100 

$9.52 

(15) 

FOR  ROOTING  LEAVES  IN  PLASTIC 
6-in.  plastic  squares  20  $1.00 

Plastic  strip, 

9-in.  wide,  3  yards  $1.00 


POT  EDGE  TREATMENTS 


Waterproofer 

6-OZ.  $1.00 

(  2) 

Two-Tone  Pot 

Rimmer  Foil 

150-ft.$1.50 

LEAF  ROOTING 

MIXTURE 

y2-bu.  $1.85 

(  7) 

SPONGE  ROK 

1/2 -bu.  $1.95 

(  5) 

PERLITE 

1/2 -bu.  $2.00 

(  5) 

VERMICULITE 

1/2 -bu.  $1.00 

(  5) 

VITAMIN  Bi  200 

tablets  $1.15 

OTHER  ITEMS 

ROOTONE,  Transplantone, 

,  sprayers,  etc.. 

etc.. 

everything"  ordinarily  required  or  desired  for  raising 
African  Violets.  Write  for  32  page  Catalogue  con¬ 
taining  complete  Insect  Control  Chart. 

Figures  in  parentheses  are  shipping  weights  in 
pounds.  Be  sure  to  send  enough  money  to  cover 
postage.  Any  excess  will  be  returned.  When  in¬ 
sufficient  postage  is  sent  orders  are  delayed  until 
(he  deficiency  can  be  forwarded. 


NEIL  C.  MILLER 

Layton’s  Lake,  R.  D.  Penns  Grove  6,  N.  J. 


MARSH  GREENHOUSES 

“The  Variety  Greenhouse” 

Have  you  seen  any  of  the  new  and 
delightful  “Bud”  Series? 


Write  for  Fall  Catalogue 


Marsh  Greenhouses 


31820  River  Road 
ROCKWOOD,  MICH. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


PLANTLETS  LEAVES 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

NEW  VARIETIES,  DOUBLE  PINKS 
Stamp  for  list 

FREDA  BRACKETT 

1608-4  St.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


GLENSIDE  STUDIO 

3000  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  300  VARIETIES 

Plants  from  75^  —  $2.00.  Soil,  pots,  labels,  Optox 
and  Atlas  Fish  Emulsion. 

Rooted  Cuttings  and  Leaves.  No  mail  orders  or  lists. 
When  traveling  stop  in  and  visit 
MR.  AND  MRS.  C.  L.  HAHN 
22  Brook  Ave.  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Bernardsville  8-1096 


Mrs.  Taylor  moved  that  we  follow  Article  5,  | 

Section  5  of  the  By-Laws  in  the  future,  and  have  j 
the  Membership  Secretary  as  elected  starting  j 
with  January  1,  1955.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Smith.  : 
Voting  yes  —  3,  voting  no  —  8,  (Mr.  Peterson,  j 
Mrs.  Greeley,  Mr.  Libby  and  Mr.  Miller  —  not  j 
voting.)  Motion  rejected.  i 

Mr.  Harvey  moved  that  we  reconsider  the  | 
above  question  of  the  Membership  Secretary,  Mr.  j 
Miller  seconded.  Voting  yes  —  3,  who  were  Mrs.  | 
Smith,  Mrs.  Keller  and  Mrs.  Taylor;  voting  no  —  ! 

none;  not  voting  —  11,  who  were  Mr.  Libby,  Mr. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Peterson,  Mrs.  Wright,  Mrs.  Layson, 
Mrs.  Greeley,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Berst,  Mrs. 
Radtke,  Mrs.  Landaker  and  Mrs.  Carey. 

Mrs.  Layson  thanked  Mr.  Henry  Peterson,  who 
had  brought  African  violet  plants  to  all  members 
of  the  Board  and  had  also  made  all  arrangements 
concerning  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  Magill  thanked  Mrs.  Stemler,  who  served 
as  Parliamentarian  for  the  meeting. 

Mr,  Peterson  moved  that  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  be  granted  an  additional  $300.00  for  re¬ 
search,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Kellar.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Harvey  presented  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Time  and  Place  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Convention  Time  and  Place 
reports  that  they  have  studied  invitations  from 
Milwaukee  and  the  Twin  Cities  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  After  considerable  study,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  voted  for  the  Twin  City  location  for 
the  1956  Convention.  Present  plans  are  to  hold 
this  Convention  in  the  Nicolett  Hotel  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  where  adequate  and  satisfactory  facilities 
appear  to  be  available,  on  April  19,  20  and  21. 
Negotiations  with  this  hotel  are  not  complete  at 
the  present  time,  and  it  is  hoped  that  final 
arrangements  will  be  completed  within  the  next 
two  weeks.  The  negotiations  at  present  time  are 
along  the  lines  of  reducing  hotel  charges. 

The  Committee  requested  approval  of  this 
action  from  the  Board.  Complete  information 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  President  as  soon  as 
the  pending  negotiations  are  complete.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  moved  that  we  accept  the  report  of  Mr. 
Harvey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Miller.  With  no  objec¬ 
tions,  the  motion  carried. 

Mr.  Libby  moved  that  we  adjourn,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Harvey.  Motion  carried. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ruth  G.  Carey 

1955  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  MEETING 

The  annual  Board  of  Directors  meeting  of  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  Floyd  L.  John¬ 
son,  on  Wednesday,  April  13,  1955,  at  9:30  a.  m., 
in  the  Allegheny  Room  of  the  William  Penn 
Hotel  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Ada  Magill  moved  that  Mrs.  Alex  Taylor, 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Board,  be  allowed 
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to  remain  in  the  Board  meeting.  Mrs.  Mary 
Mayer  seconded  the  motion.  Voting  for  —  2, 
voting  against  —  10.  Motion  lost. 

Mrs.  John  Landaker  moved  that  the  meeting 
recess  from  12:00  p.  m.  to  1:30  p,  m.,  seconded 
by  Mrs.  Leonard  Becker,  Motion  carried. 

The  secretary  called  the  roll,  twenty  members 
were  present: 


Floyd  L,  Johnson 
Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke 
Mrs.  Robert  Wright 
Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson 
Mrs.  John  Landaker 
Mrs.  Edward  Jones 
Mrs.  Constance  P.  Hansen 
Mrs.  Claude  Greeley 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Martin 
Mrs.  James  Carey 


Charles  Fischer 
Evan  Roberts 
Mrs.  Merle  Hardy 
Mrs.  Leonard  Becker 
H.  G.  Harvey 
Mrs.  Mary  Mayer 
Mrs.  Rene  Edmundson 
Mrs.  Pat  Crowe 
Mrs.  Harry  Moeller 
Mrs,  Ada  Magill 


The  minutes  of  the  August  14,  1954,  Board 
of  Directors  meeting  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
were  read  and  corrected  as  follows:  Mrs.  Ada 


Magill  moved  that  item  (c)  of  the  evening 
session  paragraph  4  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of 
Director's  minutes  be  stricken  from  the  records, 
to  comply  with  the  Parliamentarian’s  ruling. 
Seconded  by  Evan  Roberts.  H,  G.  Harvey  moved 
that  the  motion  be  tabled  until  afternoon  session. 


Seconded  by  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson.  Voting  to  table 
motion  —  12,  voting  against  —  3,  Mr.  Harvey’s 
motion  carried. 


Mrs.  Ada  Magill  moved  that  whenever  vital 
or  controversial  issues  of  the  Board  are  voted  by 
hand  and  count,  that  it  be  a  sum  total  count. 
Seconded  by  Mrs.  Merle  Hardy.  Voting  for  —  9, 
against  —  4,  Motion  carried. 


Mrs.  Ada  Magill  reported  on  omission  of  a 
paragraph  between  paragraphs  5  and  6  of  the 
evening  session  as  follows:  That  Mrs,  Robert 
Wright  instructed  Mrs.  Feme  Kellar  that  the 
Nominating  Committee  report  must  be  submitted 
by  October  1,  1954,  in  order  to  be  published  in 
the  December  Magazine.  Mrs,  Wright  objected 
to  the  word  instructed,  she  may  have  suggested 


or  announced. 


Mrs.  Mary  Mayer  moved  that  a  standing  rule 
be  made  that  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  either 
Board  of  Directors  or  membership  be  published 
in  the  African  Violet  Magazine  as  soon  as 
possible  after  a  meeting,  preferably  in  the  issue 
to  be  published  after  the  meeting.  Seconded  by 
Mrs.  Ada  Magill.  In  favor  of  motion  —  8,  voting 
against  —  5,  not  voting  —  5.  Motion  carried. 

The  names  of  the  Committee  Chairmen  were 
approved  by  the  Board  as  follows: 

Mrs,  Ada  Magill  moved  that  Mrs.  Samuel 
Rowe’s  appointment  be  approved  as  Affiliated 
Chapter  Chairman.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Radtke,  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Robert  Wright  moved  the  approval  of 
Charles  W,  Fischer  as  American  Horticultural 
Council  Representative.  Seconded  by  Mrs,  John 
Landaker.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  John  Landaker  moved  the  approval  of 
Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson  as  Awards  Chairman,  seconded 
by  Mrs.  Harry  Moeller,  Motion  carried. 


'-'-./A  '  ''  ",  Group  of  Rose  “Grow-ers,” 

No  More  Worry 

ABOUT  SAINTPAULIAS 

Success  comes  fast  when  you  properly  ( 1 )  feed 
and  (2)  protect  your  plants.  Now  easily  and 
quickly  done  with  Viol-Ogen. 

VIOL-OGEN  PLANT  FOOD 

African  Violets,  Gloxinias,  etc.  quickly  re¬ 
spond  to  this  special  booster  diet.  Highly 
concentrated.  Completely  soluble  liquid 
food.  Enlarges  and  prolongs  blooms.  3-oz 
can  (makes  120  qts)  50C 

VIOL-OGEN  (Indoor) 

Controls  mealy  bugs,  cyclamen  mites,  other 
pests  that  cause  leaves  to  curl,  droop,  drop. 
For  bigger,  finer  blooms.  Harmless  to 
humans,  pets.  One  tsp  makes  one  pt  spray. 
4-oz  can  only  $1. 

VIOL-OGEN  KIT 

‘‘Everything  You  Need”.  In  addition 
to  the  Food  and  Spray,  this  Kit  con¬ 
tains  Viol-Ogen  Rooting  Medium  and 
Viol-Ogen  Potting  Mixture.  Only 
$2.95,  complete.  A  boon  to  African 
Violet  lovers. 

Viol-Ogen  Rooting  Medium  (vigorous  starting),  8-oz 
70^.  Viol-Ogen  Potting  Mixture  (scientifically  bal¬ 
anced-dry  packed),  34b  75^, 

At  garden,  seed,  hardware,  drug  stores.  Or  direct,  post¬ 
paid,  Booklet  “How  to  Raise  African  Violets”  free. 

Rose  Mfg.  Co,,  6915-96  Ogen  Bldg.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


VIOL-OGEN 

THE  SECRET  OF  FINE;  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
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“Fresh  Cut  Violet  Leaves^’ 

Featuring*  Single  Pinks,  Double  Pinks, 
Whites,  Doubles,  Miniatures,  Frilled  and 
hundreds  of  other  varieties. 

Shipping  all  winter  and  guaranteed  to 
reach  you  in  perfect  condition.  I  take  all 
the  risk.  Send  stamp  for  list. 

HELEN  MONTGOMERY 

5744  Oak 

KANSAS  CITY  13,  MO. 


MCANVIOLET 

FOOD 


Formulated  expressly  for 
African  Violet  use.  Assures 
more  vivid,  brilliantly 
beautiful  blooms , . .  stur¬ 
dier  growth. ..healthier 
plush-like  leaves. 


FOR 

GENEROUS  TRIAL  PACKAGE 
plus  African  Violet  ''Growing  & 
Care"  BOOKLET  SEND  ONLY 


STIM-U-PIANT  LABORATORIES 

791  S.  lAZEtlE  ST./  COLUMBUS  16,  OHIO 


Visitors  always  welcome  to  R.  A.  Brown 
and  Sons  Greenhouses  at  Newnan,  Georgia. 

Always  choice  new  varieties  as  well  as  the 
best  in  the  old  stand  bys. 

Wholesale  shipments  only,  but  we  sell 
retail  at  our  greenhouses. 

Dealers  write  for  our  price  list 

R.  A.  BROWN  &  SONS  CO. 

NEWNAN,  GEORGIA 


Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke  moved  the  approval  of 
Mrs.  Nelle  Berst  as  Chairman  of  Boyce  Eden^s 
Memorial  Fund,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Harry  Moeller. 
Motion  carried, 

Mrs.  Harry  Moeller  moved  the  approval  of 
Mrs.  John  Landaker  as  Chairman  of  Commercial 
Sales  and  Exhibits.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Lay- 
son.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Constance  Hansen  moved  the  approval 
of  William  Carter  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  John  Landaker. 
Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Ada  Magill  moved  the  approval  of  Phil 
Libby  as  Chairman  of  the  Registration  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Martin.  Motion 
carried. 

Mrs.  John  Landaker  moved  the  approval  of 
Neil  C.  Miller  as  Chairman  of  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seconded  by  Evan  Roberts.  Motion 
carried. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke  moved  the  approval  of 
Mrs.  James  Carey  as  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Show  Preparation  and  Judging.  Seconded  by  Mrs. 
Edward  Jones.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Ada  Magill  moved  the  acceptance  of  the 
approval  of  a  Steering  Committee  be  tabled.  Mrs. 
Z.  C.  Layson  seconded  the  motion.  Voting  to 
table  the  motion  --  5,  voting  not  to  table  the 
motion  —  11,  H.  G.  Harvey  was  absent  from  the 
room.  Motion  lost.  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke  moved 
the  approval  of  Mrs.  Martin  Wangberg  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Steering  Committee.  Mrs.  John 
Landaker  seconded  the  motion.  Voting  for  —  14, 
against  —  3.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Ada  Magill  moved  that  Mrs.  Rene  Ed- 
mundson  be  appointed  as  Parliamentarian. 
Seconded  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke.  Motion  carried. 

The  meeting  recessed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Ruth  G.  Carey 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 


The  meeting  convened  at  1:30  p.  m.,  April  13, 
1955.  The  President,  Floyd  L.  Johnson,  called 
the  meeting  to  order.  The  Secretary  called  the 
roll  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  following 
twenty-five  members  were  present: 


Floyd  L.  Johnson 
Mrs.  James  Carey 
Mrs.  Nelle  Berst 
Mrs.  Rene  Edmundson 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Jones 
Mrs.  Mary  Blackburn 
William  Carter 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Martin 
Mrs.  Mary  Mayer 
Neil  C.  Miller 
Mrs.  John  Landaker 
Mrs.  Merle  Hardy 
Mrs.  Leonard  Becker 


H.  G.  Harvey 
Mrs.  Robert  Wright 
Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson 
Evan  Roberts 
Mrs.  Harry  Moeller 
Mrs.  Ada  Magill 
Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke 
Mrs.  Feme  Kellar 
Charles  Fischer 
Mrs.  Pat  Crowe 
Mrs.  Constance  Hansen 
Mrs.  Claude  Greeley 


Mrs.  Ada  Magill  reported  that  paragraph  13, 
page  2  of  the  August  14,  1954,  Board  minutes 
should  read:  “At  the  advice  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tarian,  Mrs.  Stemler,  Mrs.  Magill  ruled  Mr. 
Harvey’s  motion  out  of  order.  Also  reported  the 
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voting  is  incorrect  in  almost  every  count.  There 
-were  nineteen  voting  members  present.  I  know 
no  way  of  correcting  the  count  now,  but  it  is  a 
challenge  to  the  accuracy  of  the  count  of  votes 
in  the  future.”  Mrs,  Rene  Edmundson,  Parlia¬ 
mentarian,  ruled  the  above  statement  as  to  the 
counting  of  votes  for  and  against  a  motion  of  no 
value  unless  a  roll  call  is  taken  on  the  motion, 
which  was  not  followed  in  this  case. 

Mrs.  Magill  moved  that  we  recess  for  thirty 
minutes  to  secure  a  public  stenographer  to  record 
the  minutes.  Mrs.  Mary  Mayer  seconded  the 
motion.  Voting  for  —  5,  voting  against  --  11, 
not  voting  —  5.  Motion  lost. 

Mrs.  Magill  moved  that  we  recess  from  4:30 
to  7:00  p.  m.  Mrs.  R.  R.  Blackburn  seconded. 
Motion  carried. 

Mrs,  Arthur  Radtke  gave  a  report  on  the 
treasury  of  the  Society.  H.  G.  Harvey  moved 
that  we  accept  and  file  the  report  with  the 
Secretary  as  read.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Leonard 
Becker.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Ada  Magill  moved  that  the  Board  stand 
behind  its  By-Laws  and  put  the  Membership  file 
that  belongs  to  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.,  in  the  hands  of  the  elected  Mem¬ 
bership  Secretary.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Feme 
Kellar.  William  Carter  moved  that  this  motion 
be  referred  to  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  bring  back  the  matter  before 
the  end  of  this  session.  Neil  C.  Miller  seconded 
the  motion.  Voting  for  —  18,  voting  against  — 
1,  not  voting  —  4.  Motion  carried.  The  President 
appointed  Mrs.  Mary  Mayer,  Mrs.  Claude  Greeley 
and  William  Carter  to  serve  on  this  Committee. 
Mrs.  Mayer  declined  to  serve  and  Neil  C.  Miller 
was  appointed.  Mrs.  Magill  moved  that  Mrs. 
Mary  Mayer  set  in  on  the  Committee  to  study 
Membership.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Feme  Kellar. 
Voting  for  -  2,  voting  against  -  18,  not  voting 
"  3.  Motion  lost.  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson  moved  that 
the  Committee  on  Membership  Secretary  be  in¬ 
structed  to  call  Mrs.  Mayer.  Seconded  by  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Martin.  Voting  for  —  17,  voting  against 

-  none,  not  voting  -  6.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Ada  Magill  moved  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Revision  of  By-Laws,  composed  of  Mrs. 
R.  E,  Traubel,  Mrs.  Margaret  Farris,  and  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Schroeder,  be  approved  retroactive  as 
of  April  21,  1954.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Feme  Kellar. 
Voting  for  —  8,  voting  against  —  10,  not  voting 

—  4.  Motion  lost. 

Mrs.  Robert  Wright  announced  that  with  the 
permission  of  the  Board  of  Directors  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  petition  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  to  change  the  name  of  the  publisher 
of  the  African  Violet  Magazine  from  the  African 
Violet  Magazine  Publishing  Company  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Ada  Magill  moved  that  the  postal  regu¬ 
lation  in  the  African  Violet  Magazine  is  made 
to  read:  The  African  Violet  Magazine,  official 
publication  of  The  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.,  is  published  quarterly  at  201  W. 
Clinch  Ave.,  Knoxville  Tenn,,  entered  as  second 


THE  PERFECT  LIGHTING  FOR  AFRI¬ 
CAN  VIOLETS  .  .  . 


FLUORESCENT  FIXTURES 


(Equal  to  about  240  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 
Size:  48"  long,  13"  wide 

COMPLETE  WITH  2  DAYLIGHT  BULBS 
36"  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch.  Under¬ 
writers  approved. 

$11.50  Each 

FOR  2  TUBES  20  WATT  TUBES 


(Equal  to  about  120  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 
Size:  24"  long,  13"  wide 
COMPLETE  WITH  2  DAYLIGHT  BULBS 
36"  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch,  Under¬ 
writers  approved. 


$8.90  Each 

Mail  check  or  money  order  to: 


FROSH  FLUORESCENT  CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS 


203  BROAD  AVENUE 
FAIRVIEW,  NEW  JERSEY 

Please  send  □  2  light  40  W.  fixture (s) 

□  2  light  20  W.  fixture  (s) 

As  advertised,  for  which  I  enclose  check  or 

money  order  for  $ _ ,  plus  $1.50 

for  packing  and  postage  for  each  fixture. 

Name  - - — 

Address _ _ 

City  _ _ State _ _ 


SPONGE-ROK 

The  artificial  earthworm 

CONDITIONS  THE  SOIL 

Absorbs  and  retains  plant  food 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL 
Wi'ite  for  prices  and  literature 

SPONGE-ROK  SALES 

2112  Hubbard  Ave.  Middleton,  Wise. 

*A  product  of  Paramount  Perlite  Co. 
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INTRODUCING  ... 

KEHL’S  STARRY  EYED 


SOMETHING  REALLY  NEW! 


This  violet  was  not  shown  at  a  National  Show, 
but  if  it  were  it  would  be  sure  to  be  a  very  outstand¬ 
ing  plant.  At  all  other  shows  in  our  district  it  has 
been  the  most  outstanding  plant  shown.  As  far  as 
we  know,  no  other  plant  can  near  approach  it  in 
“Color  Combination.”  Imagine  this  —  each  flower 
with  a  pure  white  face,  with  a  perfect  wide  deep 
blue  border.  We  have  been  working  on  this  plant 
four  years  and  now  have  it  perfected  to  almost 
perfect  100%  trueness.  It  propagates  true. 


We  have  now  released  this  most  outstanding  va¬ 
riety,  “Starry  Eyed.”  It  will  be  blooming  size  plants 
in  bud  or  flower.  Our  price  on  this  hit,  “Starry 
Eyed”  will  be  down  to  a  level  where  everyone  can 
afford  it,  and  will  want  it  right  away.  $2.00  each. 
Much  to  our  regret  we  do  not  ship,  and  all  plants 
sold  will  be  from  our  greenhouses.  We  know  there 
will  be  a  lai-ge  demand  for  this  plant,  but  we  will 
try  and  have  “Starry  Eyed”  in  supply  at  all  times. 
A  limit  of  three  (3)  plants  will  be  enforced  for  a 
short  time.  Please  look  again  at  the  Photograph 
and  you  will  admit  you  have  never  seen  anything 
like  this  before.  EVeiTone  who  knows  Violets  admit 
they  have  never  seen  anything  to  its  likeness  before. 


We  specialize  in  all  the  newer  and  best  varieties. 
Visitors  are  alwaj^s  welcome.  We  are  open  weekdays 
8:00  to  5:30  p.m.  Open  Sundays  1:00  p.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.  starting  on  September  11th. 


We  do  not  ship.  If  you  want  clean,  healthy  violets 
stop  in  and  see  us. 


ALBERT  KEHL  GREENHOUSES 

Ext  -  1890 

Cleveland  Avenue,  North  at  42nd  Street 
Route  8  out  of  Canton,  Ohio 

Canton  9,  Ohio  Phone  G1 — 2-0527 

Albert  Kehl,  Bunard  E.  Bowers,  Eog-r  I).  Kiehl 


class  matter  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1879.  Subscription  rate  $3.00  per  year, 
which  includes  membership,  75  per  copy  to  mem¬ 
bers,  $1.00  to  non-members.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Magazine  write  to  P,  0,  Box  1326. 
Neil  C.  Miller  seconded  the  motion.  Voting  for 
—  14,  voting  against  —  1.  Motion  carried. 

Charles  Fischer  moved  that  the  Board  give 
Mrs.  Robert  Wright  sanction  operating  around 
the  previously  phrased  and  accepted  motion,  to 
negotiate  with  the  postal  authorities  to  devise  a 
suitable  wording  that  will  meet  postal  and  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  requirements. 
Mrs.  Robert  Wright  seconded  the  motion.  Mrs. 
Ada  Magill  moved  that  this  motion  of  Charles 
Fischer’s  be  tabled.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Feme 
Kellar.  Voting  for  —  3,  voting  against  —  18, 
Motion  lost.  Voting  for  Mr,  Fischer’s  motion  — 
18,  voting  against  —  none.  Motion  carried. 

The  meeting  recessed. 

EVENING  SESSION 

The  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc., 
convened  at  7:00  p.  m.,  with  the  President,  Floyd 
L.  Johnson,  calling  the  meeting  to  order.  The 
Secretary  called  the  roll,  the  following  were 
present: 

Floyd  L.  Johnson 
Mrs.  James  Carey 
Evan  Roberts 
Mrs.  Mary  Blackburn 
Mrs.  Feme  Kellar 
Mrs.  Mary  Mayer 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Martin 
Mrs.  Robert  Wright 
Neil  C.  Miller 
Mrs.  Pat  Crowe 
Mrs.  Leonard  Becker 
Mrs.  Merle  Hardy 
Mrs.  Martin  Wangberg 

Mrs.  Constance  Hansen  moved  that  we  extend 
a  vote  of  appreciation  to  Mrs,  Farris  who  had 
been  invited  to  appear  before  the  Board  to  explain 
and  answer  questions  on  the  proposed  changes 
of  the  By-Laws.  Mrs.  Mary  Blackburn  seconded. 
Motion  carried. 

William  Carter  moved  that  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  recommend  that  these  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  By-Laws  as  printed  in  the  December 
1954  issue  of  the  Magazine  be  adopted  at  the 
annual  business  meeting.  Seconded  by  Mrs. 
Constance  Hansen.  Voting  for  —  19,  voting 
against  —  3.  Motion  carried. 

The  Parliamentarian  ruled  on  the  motion  made 
by  Henry  Peterson  on  April  29,  1953,  concerning 
the  permanent  Committee  on  Convention  Time 
and  Place.  William  Carter  moved  that  we  have 
a  permanent  Committee  of  three  members  on 
Convention  Time  and  Place  of  the  meetings. 
The  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
in  the  following  manner:  originally  one  for  one 
year,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years. 
At  each  succeeding  year,  one  member  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  a  three-year  term.  Seconded  by  Mrs. 
Constance  Hansen.  Motion  passed  unanimously 
by  all  twenty-two  voting  members  present. 

Mrs.  Ada  Magill  moved  that  our  By-Laws  be 
carried  out  in  full  as  printed  and  that  the 


H.  G,  Harvey 
Mrs.  Nelle  Berst 
Mrs.  Z.  C,  Layson 
Mrs.  Edward  Jones 
Mrs.  Claude  Greeley 
Mrs.  Ada  Magill 
Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke 
Mrs.  Rene  Edmundson 
Mrs,  John  Landaker 
Mrs.  Harry  Moeller 
William  Carter 
Mrs.  Constance  Hansen 
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Nominating  Committee  report  be  taken  to  the 
annual  meeting.  Mrs.  Feme  Kellar  seconded  the 
motion.  Mrs.  John  Landaker  moved  that  Mrs. 
MagilFs  motion  be  tabled.  Seconded  by  Mrs. 
Edward  Jones.  Voting  for  —  15,  voting  against 

—  3,  not  voting  —  4.  Motion  carried. 

William  Carter  moved  that  the  President  be 
empowered  to  secure  legal  information  in  regard 
to  nominating  procedure.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Jones.  Voting  for  --  19,  voting  against  -- 
none,  not  voting  —  3.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Ada  Magill  moved  that  her  motion  be 
withdrawn  from  the  table.  Seconded  by  Mrs. 
Mayer.  Voting  for  —  19,  voting  against  —  none. 
Motion  carried.  Mrs.  Magill  moved  to  amend 
her  motion  to  read  that  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  slate  be  presented  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  the  usual  manner.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Constance 
Hansen.  Second  withdrawn  by  Mrs.  Hansen. 
Seconded  by  Mrs.  Feme  Kellar.  Voting  for  —  3, 
voting  against  —  14,  not  voting  —  5.  Motion  lost. 

William  Carter  moved  that  the  President  be 
required  to  have  all  members  who  handle  Society 
funds  properly  bonded.  Cost  of  said  bond  to  be 
paid  by  said  Treasurer.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Radtke.  Motion  carried  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

William  Carter  moved  that  we  proceed  with 
the  regular  business.  Mrs.  Merle  Hardy  seconded 
the  motion.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Ada  Magill  moved  that  we  take  some 
action  on  whose  expenses  shall  be  paid  to  all 
Conventions.  Mrs.  R.  R,  Blackburn  seconded  the 
motion.  Voting  for  —  14,  voting  against  —  1,  not 
voting  —  8.  Motion  carried.  Mrs.  Ada  Magill 
moved  that  the  expenses  that  can  be  paid  by  the 
Society  does  not  extend  beyond  the  elected 
officers.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Hansen.  Voting  for 

—  2,  voting  against  —  13,  not  voting  —  8.  Motion 
lost. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Affiliated 
Chapter  Chairman,  it  was  accepted  and  filed. 

The  report  of  the  Representative  to  the 
American  Horticultural  Council  was  read  by  Neil 
C.  Miller,  which  was  accepted  and  filed.  Mr. 
Miller  moved  that  G.  H.  M.  Lawrence  be  author¬ 
ized  to  represent  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.,  at  the  International  Horticultural 
Congress  in  Holland  in  1955.  Seconded  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Radtke.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Robert  Wright  moved  that  we  pay  the 
annual  membership  dues  of  $25.00  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Horticultural  Council.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Jones.  Motion  carried.  Mrs.  Harry  Moeller 
moved  that  we  send  one  yearly  subscription  of 
the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc., 
Magazine  to  the  American  Horticultural  Council. 
Seconded  by  Mrs.  Leonard  Becker.  Motion 
carried, 

Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson  announced  that  the  Awards 
report  will  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  after  the 
presentation  Friday  night. 

Boyce  Eden’s  Memorial  Fund  report  was  read, 
accepted  and  filed  with  the  Secretary. 


INTRODUCING  .  .  . 


A  NEW,  SIMPLE,  FOOL-PROOF  and  IN¬ 
EXPENSIVE  labeling  system  for  AFRI¬ 
CAN  VIOLETS,  EPISCIAS,  GLOXINIAS, 
etc. 

No  more  mix-ups  or  lost  identification  on 
leaf  cuttings,  rooted  leaves,  plants,  hybrids, 
etc. 

No  damage  to  the  plants  or  leaves. 

A  package  of  IDENTOTABS  contains  quick 
and  easy-to-apply  (no  moistening)  specially 
designed  labels  for  leaves,  cuttings  and 
stems  along  with  rectangular  labels  for 
pots,  etc. 

For  GROWERS,  DEALERS,  FLORISTS, 
HOBBYISTS  .  .  . 

For  HYBRIDIZING,  CROSS-POLLINAT¬ 
ING,  ROOTING  .  .  . 

$1.00  postpaid 

CRAYLINE  Specialties  Co. 

Box  1529,  Grand  Central  Station 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


IdentoTabs 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Write  for  dealer  and  club  prices 


Kills  Insects 


on  house  and  garden  plants 

This  powerful  spray  insecticide  kills 
mealy  bugs,  aphids,  white  flies,  thrip 
and  other  plant  insects.  Just  press  the 
button!  A  fine  spray  kills  instantly. 
I-BOMB,  manufactured  by  horticul¬ 
tural  experts,  is  economical  for  one 
or  many  plants.  It’s  recommended  for 
African  Violets,  ivies,  and  other  garden 
and  house  plants.  Won’t  burn  bloom  or  , 
foliage.  Harmless  to  pets  and  children. 

$1.59  at  your  dealer  ...  or  order  direct. 

PLANT  MARVEL  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  Ktlj,  West  lltfih  St.,  ChU■a^^o  28,  Ill. 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Our  Newest  Introduction  “BLUE  CANOE” 
plus 

DOUBLE  PINKS  and  Over  350  other  varieties 
MRS.  ELROY  E.  CONIBER 
16  Richmond  Ave.  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

1  Mile  from  Thru-Way  Exit  No.  48 

_ We  do  not  ship _ 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Including  New  Varieties 

PLANTS  LEAVES 

MOSCOW  FLOWER  SHOP 
y2  block  south  of  U.  S.  112 
At  1040  Moscow  Road 
MOSCOW,  MICHIGAN 
MARY  STANTON 

_ No  Plants  Shipped _ 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Three  Hundred  Varieties  Window  Grown 

Leaves,  cuttings,  small  plants  mailed 
stamp  for  descriptive  list 

MRS.  TOM  HARDISTY 

CORNING,  IOWA 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  —  ALL  PLANTS 
BLOOM  GLORIOUSLY 

„i,h  PEP-IT 

You  never  dreamed  such 
STURDY  GROWTH  possible 
.  .  .  strong  plants  .  .  . 

.  .  .  large  blooms  .  .  . 

RICH  and  COLORFUL. 

Pep-It  gives  your  plants  a 
steady  flow  of  natural  food  from  soil  to  roots  .  .  . 
by  speeding  Nature’s  own  micro-organic  action  in 
the  soil.  Lasting  benefit  to  African  Violets,  Glox¬ 
inias,  Geraniums,  Cactus,  Ferns,  all  garden  and  house 
plants. 

Clean  —  Forest  Fresh  —  Holds  Moisture 

Easy  to  use.  Just  spread  spoonful  around  each  plant. 
Harmless  to  plants  in  any  quantity.  Try  PEP-IT 
at  our  risk.  Purchase  price  will  be  refunded  by  re¬ 
turn  airmail  if  you  are  not  delighted.  Full  pound 
in  handy  metal  container  $1.25,  5  lbs.  $4.50  postpaid. 

Special  offer!  Extra  FREE 
GIFT  with  order  for  2  lbs.  or 
more.  Cultivate  your  potted 
plants  with  handy  miniatui’e 
spade  and  rake  shown  below. 
Swiss-made.  Strong,  rigid 
chromium  colored  metal,  5" 
long.  Or  choose  full  dozen 
white  plastic  plant  markers 
41/^"  long,  y2"  wide  at  no 
extra  charge  with  2  or  more 
lbs.  PEP-IT! 

FREE  catalog  unusual  hard-to-find  supplies! 


THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

on  The  Strand  (Box  832)  Oxford,  Md. 


Commercial  Sales  and  Exhibits  Chairman  will 
make  report  later,  cannot  be  completed  until 
after  the  show. 

The  Editor  of  Publications  report  was  given 
and  accepted.  Mrs.  Robert  Wright  reported  a 
membership  of  14,089.  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen 
moved  that  three  sets  of  the  Magazine  be  bound; 
one  for  the  Registrar,  one  for  the  Secretary’s 
record  and  one  for  the  Editor.  Seconded  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Radtke.  Motion  carried.  Mrs.  Constance 
Hansen  moved  that  with  the  authorization  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Research  Committee,  the  Editor 
be  empowered  to  have  reprints  of  certain  papers 
of  scientific  interest.  Seconded  by  Neil  C.  Miller. 
Motion  carried. 

The  report  of  the  Research  Committee  was 
given  by  Neil  Miller  and  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  on  the  proposed 
budget.  Finance  Committee  report  was  read. 

Mrs.  Ada  Magill  moved  that  the  proper  action 
be  taken  to  register  the  Society  as  a  non-profit 
organization  with  the  director  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen. 
Motion  carried. 

Phil  Lilly,  Registration  Chairman,  who  was 
absent,  did  not  submit  a  report. 

The  Steering  Committee  Chairman  did  not 
submit  a  report  at  this  time.  Mrs.  Ada  Magill 
retired  from  the  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Show  Preparation  and  Judg¬ 
ing  was  read  by  the  Chairman.  Mrs.  Robert 
Wright  moved  that  it  be  accepted.  Seconded  by 
Mrs.  Edward  Jones.  Motion  carried.  Neil  C. 
Miller  moved  that  a  sum  of  $500.00  be  allotted  to 
the  support  of  Judging  Schools  where  the  clubs 
involved  are  not  able  to  meet  all  the  expenses. 
Seconded  by  Mrs.  R.  R.  Blackburn.  Motion 
carried. 

Mrs.  Constance  Hansen  moved  that  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  group  sponsoring  the  1956  Convention  be 
allowed  $600.00  for  staging  the  amateur  show 
minus  the  cost  of  the  plant  stands  which  were 
purchased  this  year.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Wright.  Motion  carried. 

Neil  C.  Miller  moved  that  the  Board  go  on 
record  as  favoring  the  affiliation  of  state  organi¬ 
zations,  and  that  a  Committee  be  set  up  to  define 
the  condition  of  affiliation.  Seconded  by  Mrs. 
Merle  Hardy.  Motion  carried.  Mrs.  Nelle  Berst, 
Chairman;  Mrs.  Sam  Rowe  and  Mrs.  Merle  Hardy 
were  appointed  by  the  President,  Floyd  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Robert  Wright  moved  that  this  Committee 
be  approved.  Mrs.  Edward  Jones  seconded  the 
motion.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Becker  moved  that  Mrs.  Robert 
Wright  be  appointed  as  Editor  of  Publications. 
Seconded  by  Mrs.  Harry  Moeller.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke  moved  that  the  book  of 
the  Secretary’s  Minutes  be  bound.  Mrs.  Martin 
Wangberg  seconded  the  motion.  Motion  carried. 

Floyd  L.  Johnson  announced  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  Saturday  afternoon,  im- 
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mediately  following  the  business  meeting,  April 
16,  1955,  in  order  to  receive  a  report  from  the 
Committee  appointed  to  check  on  problems  of 
setting  up  the  Membership  Secretary’s  files  and 
other  Committees  and  reports. 

The  President  appointed  Mrs.  Robert  Wright 
for  three  years,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Martin  for  two  years 
and  H.  G.  Harvey  for  one  year  to  serve  on  the 
Convention  Committee  on  Time  and  Place.  H.  G. 
Harvey  moved  that  the  appointment  be  aproved. 
Mrs.  Harry  Moeller  seconded  the  motion.  Motion 
carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mrs.  Rene 
Edmundson  who  served  as  Parliamentarian,  and 
to  the  Recording  Secretary  and  President. 

The  minutes  of  the  9:30  a.  m.,  1:30  p.  m.  and 
7:00  p.  m.  sessions  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  held  on  April  13,  1955,  were  read  by  the 
Secretary.  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen  moved  that 
the  minutes  of  the  Society  Board  meeting  which 
were  read,  rephrased  and  approved,  be  accepted. 
H.  G.  Harvey  seconded  the  motion.  Motion 
carried. 

Mrs.  Constance  Hansen  moved  that  the  Board 
recess.  Mrs.  Merle  Hardy  seconded  the  motion. 
Motion  carried. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ruth  G.  Carey 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  .  .  . 

Many  new  and  scarce  varieties,  including  Pink 
Fringette,  and  many  of  the  Double  Pinks.  Over  20 
varieties  Episcias,  Rex  and  other  begonias. 

Stamp  for  list  Closed  Saturdays 

MRS.  LEO  SPENGLER 

15  West  Preston  Ave.  Orlando,  Fla. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Leaves  and  Rooted  cuttings,  Over  150  varieties,  old 
and  new. 

Stamp  for  list 

MRS.  FRED  HERZOG 

Route  1,  Box  199,  Seminary  Road  Alton,  Ill. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Home  grown,  older  and  newer  varieties  including 
Double  pinks.  Small  well  started  plants,  leaves, 
rooted  leaves,  shipped.  All  sizes  sold  from  my  home. 
STAMPED  ENVELOPE  FOR  LIST 

MRS.  WILLIAM  P.  LAY 

3002  Harview  Ave.  Baltimore  14,  Md. 

Phone  6-3989 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

BEST  OP  OLD  AND  NEW 
Leaves,  cuttings  and  plants.  Send  stamp  for  price 
list.  ' 

MARY  O.  BLACKBURN 

404  Montlieu  Ave. 

HIGH  POINT,  N.  C. 


Greenhouse 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  YOU  MAY 
NOW  BE  PAYING  FOR  LIGHT 


Perfect  growing  conditions  —  ample 
light,  humidity,  and  ventilation  to  keep 
the  air  fresh  and  ^‘right”  —  a  great  pro¬ 
ducer  of  African  Violets  or  anything 
you  want  to  grow. 

49ft  ftft  MONTH  buys 

^^U•UU  the  Orlyt  pictured  — 
Size  10  by  11  ft.  -  $6>05,  to  go 
on  your  foundation.  Others  from 
$325  only  —  $12.00  per  month. 

Maintenance-free  for  a  lifetime  of  care¬ 
free  gardening.  It’s  all  aluminum  alloyed 
for  greatest  resistance  to  corrosion. 
Easy-to-put-up  anytime  with  prefabri¬ 
cated  materials. 

Automatic  heat  and  ventilation  at 
reasonable  prices.  Send  for  Catalog  No. 
59. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

DES  PLAINES  ILL. 


Send  for  our  list  of  rooted  African  Violets 

OPEN  DAILY 

9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Closed  Sundays 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at 

KOLB’S  GREENHOUSES 

725  Belvidere  Rd. 
PHILLIPSBURG,  N.  J. 
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Shirley  Heinsohn,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

This  is  another  of  the  interesting  trailing  plants 
in  the  Gesneriad  family.  And  when  I  say 
trailing,  I  mean  just  that.  Some  of  the  varieties 
are  five  feet  long  —  but  more  about  that  in  a 
minute. 

The  culture  of  the  Columnea  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Saintpaulia.  The  same  potting  soil  is  used. 
However,  since  they  are  epithytic  in  habit,  or  re¬ 
ceived  much  of  their  food  value  from  the  air,  best 
results  have  been  obtained  when  they  are  grown 
in  shredded  osmunda  with  a  small  proportion  of 
leafmold.  The  drainage  must  be  perfect.  A  little 
brighter  light  is  preferable. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

PLANTS  LEAVES  SUPPLIES 

Best  of  the  new  and  older  varieties.  Free  List. 
Shipping  to  all  parts  of  Canada 
WE  DO  NOT  SHIP  TO  THE  U.  S.  A. 

MARGARET  L.  CLELAND 
1163  River  Road  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 

Visitors  always  Welcome 


’’NOBODY  LOVES  A 
SHRINKING^  VIOLET” 

You’ll  never  know  how  beautiful  ^ 
your  Saintpaulias  can  be  until  you 
give  them  the  absolute  protection 
they  need  against  insects.  Impos¬ 
sible,  you  say? 

Not  at  all.  But  there  is  a  danger 
that  by  the  time  you  discover  these 
minute,  insidious  pests  the  leaves  ^ 
may  curl,  small  white  cotton  masses 
appear,  plants  shrivel  and  blooms 
stop.  And  “nobody  loves  a  shrinking  violet”— even 
a  shrinking  African  Violet!  But  the  symptoms  and 
hideous  results  often  are  easier  to  detect  than  the 
causes  themselves. 


For  instance,  mealy  bugs  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch 
long.  And  the  devastating  cyclemen  mite  and  broad  mite  are 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye!  They  frequervt  the  junction  between 
the  stalk  and  leaf — and  feed  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf.  For¬ 
tunately,  they  can  be  easily  and  quickly  controlled  by  Marvel 
Spray — the  special  “ogen”  insecticide  that  is  so  popular  with 
both  professional  and  amateur  African  Violet  growers  alike. 
As  it  is  an  ovacide.  Marvel  Spray  penetrates  the  waxy  shells 
of  these  persistent  enemies  of  the  African  Violet.  It  is  immedi¬ 
ately  effective  and  a  great  time  saver!  Yet  Marvel  Spray,  which 
also  is  used  for  Gardenias,  Ivy  and  other  indoor  plants,  is  non- 
poisonous  to  humans  and  household  pets.  Highly  concentrated 
(  125  to  1),  it  is  so  economical  any  plant  lover  can  afford  this 
protection. 

Get  Marvel  Spray  from  your  garden  or  hardware  store.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send  $  1  for  large  4-oz.  can — postpaid. 
Also  free  new  folder  “How  to  Grow  African  Violets.’’  Write 
today.  Rose  Manufacturing  Co.  (Makers  of  Tri-Ogen — World’s 
Largest-Selling  Group  of  “Rose  GROW-ers”).  6614-95  Ogen 
Building,  Beacon,  New  York. 

MARVEL^;2^ 


The  Columnea  is  easy  to  root  in  water,  and  I 
usually  place  my  rooted  cutting  in  peat  moss  and 
vermiculite.  It  is  later  transferred  to  the  potting 
soil  mixture.  Columnea  grow  well  under  both 
greenhouse  and  home  conditions.  But  don’t  forget 
about  the  drainage!  A  little  higher  humidity  is 
desirable.  This  is  really  a  most  attractive  trailing 
plant,  and  well  worth  a  little  extra  effort. 

The  Columnea  Banksii  has  russet-orange 
flowers,  and  the  glossy  leaves  are  dark  green  with 
red  underneath.  The  Columnea  hirta  has  dark 
Vermillion  flowers,  and  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
this  plant  are  densely  covered  with  reddish- 
brown  hairs.  A  very  choice  variety  of  Columnea 
is  the  Columnea  gloriosa,  which  is  the  giant  of 
the  family,  with  stems  trailing  to  five  feet  or 
more.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  also  small  and 
covered  with  brownish  hairs;  the  tubular  flowers 
are  large  and  fiery  red. 

The  Columnea  Kewensis  has  tubular  flowers 
that  are  red  mottled  with  cream.  The  flowers 
alone  are  charming,  but  combined  with  the  leaves, 
which  are  four  inches  long,  you  have  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  plant.  Another  large-leaved  variety  is  the 
Columnea  Schiediana.  The  four-inch  leaves  are 
pointed,  and  the  flowers  are  brick  red  and 
spotted.  It  is  also  a  strong,  vigorous  grower. 

The  Columnea  localis  is  a  profuse  bloomer 
with  larger,  scarlet  flowers.  It  has  large,  green 
leaves  and  is  a  stiff  trailer.  The  Columnea  tulae- 
variety  flava  has  soft  green  leaves  and  clear 
yellow  tubular  flowers.  The  fruit  of  this  variety 
is  round  and  snow  white  and  is  lovely  itself.  This 
is  a  most  desirable  variety,  and  it  is  truly  a 
beautiful  plant.  But  maybe  Fm  partial,  for  I’m 
especially  fond  of  yellow-flowering  plants  trail¬ 
ing  around  African  violets.  Try  any  variety  of 
the  Columnea,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  it 
interesting,  responsive  to  your  care,  and  a  lovely 
addition  to  your  collection. 

THE  END 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Plants  Rooted  Leaves  Leaves 

CHOICE  NEW  VARIETIES 
Send  for  price  list 


FERNE  for  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
FERNE  V.  KELLAR 

827  N.  Main  St.  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

North  edge  of  town  on  U.  S.  Hwy.  No.  11 
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CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
Year  ended  December  31,  1954 


April  6,  1955 

Board  of  Directors 

African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

We  have  examined  the  statement  of  cash  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 
Inc.,  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1954.  In  connection 
therewith,  the  records  of  cash  transactions  for  the  year 
were  examined  by  comparing  the  totals  of  cash  receipts 
recorded  in  the  general  cash  book  with  deposits  shown  by 
monthly  bank  statements  and  by  inspection  of  paid  checks, 
available  invoices,  and  other  data  on  file  in  support  of 
recorded  disbursements. 

Cash  on  deposit  at  December  31,  1954,  in  the  amount 
of  $28,612.84,  was  reconciled  with  the  amount  reported  to 
us  by  The  Central  Trust  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  We 
made  no  examination  of  a  cash  fund,  in  the  amount  of 
$200.00,  in  the  custody  of  Mrs.  Robert  Wright,  Editor  of 
the  African  Violet  Magazine. 

ERNST  &  ERNST 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


RECEIPTS 


Membei’ship  dues  .  $37,015.23 

Sale  of  advertising  space  .  5,201.67 

Convention  receipts  .  2,318.41 

Boyce  M.  Eden  Fund  contributions  and  research  ..  1,660.00 

Sale  of  past  issues  of  magazines  .  456.05 

Transfer  from  registration  committee  .  260.89 

Sale  of  magazine  binders  .  166.00 

Miscellaneous  .  28.55 


$47,106.80 


TREASURERS  REPORT 


RECONCILEMENT  OF  BANK  BALANCE 

Balance  as  shown  by  bank  statement  at 

December  31,  1954  .  29,259.42 

Less  outstanding  checks: 


Payee 

Check 

No. 

Amt. 

Dec.  16,  1953 

Mrs.  Park  Jackson 

1651 

$  .50 

Mar.  21,  1954 

Mrs.  R.  Hutchinson 

1689 

.50 

May  6,  1954 

V.  M.  Beltmann 

1712 

1.00 

Sept,  15,  1954 

Mae  L.  Balch 

1772 

1.00 

Sept.  15,  1954 

Miss  F.  Clark 

1773 

3.00 

Sept,  30,  1954 

A.  C.  Reitz 

1784 

2.00 

Nov.  22,  1954 

Treasurer  —  U.  of  Illinois 

1802 

600.00 

Dec.  8,  1954 

Grace  Rowe 

1809 

10.00 

Dec.  21,  1954 

Mr.  Fred  Dean 

1812 

2.80 

Dec.  21,  1954 

P.  M.  —  Madisonville  Stn. 

1813 

9.00 

Dec.  27,  1954 

P.  M.  —  Madisonville  Stn. 

1814 

2.25 

Dec.  29,  1954 

Mrs.  Reba  Cox 

1815 

14.53 

Balance  per  records  at  December  31,  1954  . ,  $28,612.84 

THE  END 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Publishing  and  mailing 

magazine  and  handbook  .  $27,762.61 

Postage  .  2,525.52 

Stationery  and  supplies  .  2,513.31 

Research : 

University  of  Illinois  .  $1,100.00 

University  of  Minnesota  ..  350.00 

Marshall  College  .  150.00  1,600.00 

Clerical  services  .  930.91 

Long  distance  telephone  .  836.66 

Called  meeting  .  505.47 

Travel  .  275.46 

Slide  library  .  251.72 

Registration  committee  .  171.08 

Auditing  services  .  100.00 

Refunds  of  membership  dues 

and  advertising  .  72.75 

Homing  Pigeon  expense  .  52.64 

Dues  and  subscriptions  .  39.00 

Buyer’s  Guide  .  35.18 

Treasurer’s  bond  .  25.00 

Miscellaneous  .  69.00  37,766.31 


Excess  of  Receipts  over  Disbursements  .  $9,340.49 


SUMMARY  OF  CASH  TRANSACTIONS 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
Year  ended  December  31,  1954 


Cash  on  deposit  in  The  Central  Trust  Company, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  January  1,  1954  .  $19,272.35 

Excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1954  (as  shown 
by  schedule)  .  9,340.49 


Cash  on  deposit  in  The  Central  Trust  Company, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  December  31,  1954  .  $28,612.84 


Cash  fund  in  the  custody  of  Mrs.  Robert  Wright  $  200.00 


Afr  lean  Violets 


African  Violet  culture 
has  won  such  en¬ 
during  popularity  be¬ 
cause  these  lovely 
plants — with  their  ex¬ 
quisite  blooms  and 
wide  variety  of 
beautiful  leaf  shapes 
and  textures — are  so 
easy  to  grow  that  be¬ 
ginners  have  as  many 
flowers  as  advanced 
collectors. 


PLANTS  LIKE  THIS  $1.00  each 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  prove  to  you  that  we  know  how  to  mail  African 
Violets  to  you  IN  PERFECT  condition,  we  will  send 
postpaid  and  guaranteed — your  choice  of  a  plant  in 
bloom  and  labeled  true  to  name — Pink,  White,  Light 
Blue,  Dark  Purple,  Lavender  at  $1.00.  Or  all  5  for 
$4.95. 

FREE  African  Violet  CATALOG 
Tells  how  to  grow  African  Violets!  Many  varieties 
pictured  in  color.  You’ll  want  to  start  this  delight¬ 
ful  hobby  today  so  write  to 

SPOUTZ  ™  GREENHOUSES 

34301  MORAVIAN  DR.  FRASER,  MICH. 

“We  specialize  in  choice  varieties” 
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EUNICE  FISCHER,  NEWS  EDITOR 

107  E.  Meadow  Heights 
Jac’:son,  Michigan 

Use  sheet  glass  wool  (bought  in  Sears  insula¬ 
tion  department)  cut  in  to  wicks  for  the  bottom 
of  your  pots.  Also,  it  may  be  used  as  a  pad  in 
a  tray  to  set  plants  on.  It  helps  create  needed 
humidity  and  is  helpful  when  you  are  away  from 
home  for  a  few  days  as  it  solves  the  watering 
problem. 

Mrs.  Ella  Devers,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  Unit  126 

Have  you  tried  rooting  the  bloom  stalk  that 
produces  little  leaves  around  the  flower?  They 
root  so  quickly  and  make  nice  plants. 

Edith  Theis,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

I  have  a  hard  time  with  humidity  in  the  base¬ 
ment  where  the  plants  are  under  lights.  IVe  dis¬ 
covered  that  if  I  take  old,  cotton  blankets,  wet 
them,  wring  them  out  and  hang  on  a  line  near 
the  plants,  that  it  helps  very  much. 

Florence  Housen,  Baraboo,  Wise. 

When  shipping  —  I  dip  the  ends  of  my  leaves 
in  warm,  melted  paraffin,  then  wrap  in  wax 
paper  and  send  in  a  cigar  box. 

Mary  For,  Colo  Springs,  Colo. 


A  strip  of  Saran  Wrap  used  around  the  edge 
of  the  pot  will  prevent  petiole  rot.  It  also  makes 
an  ideal  cover  for  fish  bowls  or  aquariums  that 
are  used  for  rooting  leaves. 

Mrs.  Ward  Meed,  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  Unit  24 

I  have  tried  many  things  to  water  plants  with 
but  have  found  nothing  as  handy  as  an  ordinary 
battery  bulb  that  is  used  to  put  water  in  car 
batteries.  The  long  stem  prevents  water  from 
getting  on  the  leaves. 

Mae  Burrell,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

A  wax  crayon  used  on  the  top  of  the  pot  rim 
will  prevent  petiole  rot. 

Clara  Clough 

I  paint  the  outside  and  rim  inside  of  red  clay 
pots  with  black  screen  enamel.  They  look  good 
and  do  not  discolor  from  fertilizer  salts. 

Harry  Fake,  Mich. 

I  use  an  old  cold  pack  canner  for  sterilizing 
soil.  Take  old  coffee  cans  and  punch  several 
small  holes  in  the  bottom.  Fill  with  soil  and  set 
them  on  the  rack  in  the  bottom  of  the  canner, 
I  add  about  two  inches  of  water  (not  enough  to 
reach  bottom  of  cans)  and  boil  for  thirty  minutes. 
By  the  time  the  water  boils  the  temperature  in 
the  cans  will  reach  one  hundred  and  eighty 
degrees  the  usual  temperature  suggested  for 
sterilization.  The  canners  cost  less  than  three 
dollars  to  buy  and  really  do  the  job.  I  can 
sterilize  a  lot  of  soil  and  pots  in  one  afternoon. 
I  believe  in  sterilizing  my  soil  first  and  adding 
other  ingredients  later. 

Mrs.  Henry  Slade,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 


Hoicflna 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

African  Violet  Plant  Food 

IN  CAPSULE  FORM 


Made  Especially  for  African  Violets 


Safe  and  Easy  to  Use 


DOES  NOT  CONTAIN  POISON 

OR  ANY  HARMFUL  INGREDIENTS 

Roigina  African  Violet  Plant  Food  is 
manufactured  in  capsule  form  for  greater 
convenience.  The  ORGANIC  contents  are 
an  essential  food  for  African  Violets.  Part 
of  the  food  is  available  at  once.  The  balance 
is  available  as  the  plant  uses  it.  This  pro¬ 
motes  growth,  blossoms  and  intensifies 
color  when  used  as  directed. 

54  capsules  $1.00  prepaid 

Free  folder  on  care  and  culture  of  African 
Violets  included. 

Available  at  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to 

ROIGINA  PRODUCTS 

Box  345  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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EDNA  P.  JONES 

3560  French  Rd. 
Beaumont,  Texas 

Homing  Pigeon 
Membership  Manager 


As  the  year  draws  to  a  close,  in  which  I  have 
directed  the  membership  of  the  Pigeon  units, 
many  thanks  to  all  of  you  in  gratitude  for  the 
many  kindnesses  you  have  shown  me.  You  have 
responded  magnificently  to  the  calls  I  have  made 
upon  you,  both  directors  and  members  of  units. 

You  have  given  me  ideas  and  suggestions  that 
will  affect  policies  of  units  in  the  future.  You 
have  written  literally  dozens  of  warm  friendly 
personal  letters,  which  have  given  me  courage 
to  meet  the  heavy  demands  you  have  made  upon 
me.  For  all  of  these  and  more,  I  thank  you.  A 
very  special  thank  you  to  Alma,  for  all  the  help 
she  has  given  me,  one  of  the  busiest  people  I 
know. 

Thanks  to  Helen  for  the  help  she  has  given 
me.  Congratulations  and  good  luck  on  your  new 
assignment  as  Affiliated  Chapter  Chairman. 

I  have  tried  to  answer  all  the  mail.  If  for 
some  reason  yours  has  not  been  answered  it  is 
because  I  have  not  received  it. 

Pittsburgh  Swings  the  Gates  Wide  Open  .  .  . 

We  will  remember  this  Convention  City  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  many  wonderful  programs 
arranged  for  us  while  there. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  meet  and  visit 
with  more  of  you  at  the  Convention,  but  there 
was  work  to  be  done  and  that  came  first. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  more  Organic 
units  have  been  organized  and  are  in  flight. 
Mrs.  Shepherd  informs  me  that  two  more  Inter¬ 
national  units  are  winging  their  way  around  the 
world.  Letters  going  to  Brazil  or  outside  the 
U.  S.  A.,  send  them  airmail  so  as  to  insure  a  fast 
flight;  regular  mail  sometimes  takes  weeks  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  its  destination.  Keen  interest  has 
been  shown  among  members  of  these  Pigeons, 
and  it  gives  one  an  insight  of  the  progress  of 
the  Saintpaulia  in  other  lands.  For  information 
about  these  units  or  a  request  for  membership 
write:  Mrs.  Catherine  B.  Shepherd,  5245  Fifth 
Street,  North,  Arlington  3,  Virginia. 

Requests  have  come  in  for  units  to  be  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  west  coast  and  the  Pacific  northwest. 
I  have  a  director  for  these  units  on  the  west 
coast.  All  I  need  are  your  letters  of  introduction 
if  you  are  interested.  Also  many  requests  for 
directors  units  have  been  received;  if  you  wish 
to  be  a  member  of  one,  write  to  me. 


Dear  Pigeons: 


A  word  of  caution  —  Don’t  forget  to  renew 
your  National  Membership;  it  is  the  only  require¬ 
ment  necessary  for  membership  in  these  units. 

To  growers  and  collectors  that  would  like  a 
guide  book  compiled,  send  your  letters  to  Mrs. 
Joan  E.  Copeland,  Erindale,  Ontario,  Canada. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  with  cash 
and  checks  in  them  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Magazine.  I  am  happy  to  send  these  on  to  our 
treasurer,  but  it  would  save  time  and  you  would 
receive  your  magazine  more  quickly  if  your 
letters  were  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke. 

Good  luck  and  good  growing  to  all  of  you. 

Sincerely, 

Edna 

THE  END 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  .  .  . 

Many  new  convention  varieties.  Plants,  Leaves, 
rooted  cuttings.  Begonias  and  houseplants.  Free  list. 

MRS.  T.  C.  BEE 

Route  3,  Box  120  Newnan,  Ga. 


SAINTPAULIAS  EPISCIAS  DAYLILIES 

African  Violets,  labeled,  different.  Young  plants 
12/$4.50.  Leaves  10/$1.25,  30/$3.25  and  30/$6.50. 
List  24.  Folder,  “easy-do’s”,  descriptions,  10^.  A. 
V.  and  Giant  Hybrid  Gloxinia  seeds,  50^  Pkgs. 
(150  seeds)  $1  Pkgs,  (400).  Episcias,  4  different 
$2.30.  Daylilies  for  naturalizing:  Fine  hybrid  seed¬ 
lings,  12/$1.75;  hand  pollinated  seed  50/$l. 

FFOULKES’ 

610  Bryan  St.  (Dept.  A.  V.)  Jacksonville  2,  Fla. 


Plants  About  500  Varieties  Leaves 

CHOICE  NEW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
Double  Pinks,  too;  Send  stamp  for  list 
VIGOROUS  STOCK;  THEY’LL  GROW  FOR  YOU! 

MRS.  ANDREA  E.  STRANGE 
533  W.  Linden  Coeur  d’  Alene,  Idaho 


S  T  R  A  N 

D 

HOME  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

PLANTS 

LEAVES 

Many  New  Varieties 
(inc.  Dbl.  Pinks) 

Stamp  for  Leaf  List 

Good  Offer 

1207  S.  Third 

Galena,  111. 

2 

Blks.  South  of  Hwy.  20 

GROW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  FAST 
WITH  THOMPSON’S  AMAZING 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  ROOTER 

Simply  dip  stems  in  powder  and  in  2  to 
3  weeks  they  shoot  sturdy  roots. 

Buy  at  most  good  garden  stores  or  order 
by  mail,  $1.00  postpaid. 

THOMPSON  CHEMICALS  CORP. 
3028A  Locust  St.  St.  Louis  31,  Mo. 
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AROUND  THE  COMMERCIAL  EXHIBIT 

By  the  Editor 


On  the  opening  night  of  the  Ninth  Annual 
Meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  events  moved  with 
clocklike  precision  as  the  hour  for  the  opening 
of  the  show  drew  closer.  “Pittsburgh  Swings  the 
Gates  Wide  Open’^  v^as  the  fascinating  theme 
about  which  the  Convention  was  built. 

Staged  together  in  the  Urban  Room,  the  Ama¬ 
teur  Show  and  the  Commercial  Exhibit  were 
breath-taking  sights  that  afforded  many  precious 
hours  of  viewing  pleasure  to  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  enter  the  “gates.” 

Most  artistically  arranged  around  the  outside 
walls  of  the  show  room  was  the  commercial  view 
into  the  future  of  African  violetdom.  It  was  a 
breath-taking  look  see  .  .  . 

First  we  came  to  the  exhibit  of  Henry  Ten 
Hagen,  Warsaw,  New  York,  Both  Henry  and  his 
attractive  bride  were  in  attendance.  Blue  Ribbons 
were  on  Honey  Bud,  a  lovely  double  pink,  and 
Show  Star,  an  eye-catching  seedling  with  a 
striped  pink  and  blue  blossom. 

Next  we  stopped  before  the  exhibit  of  a  new¬ 
comer  to  our  show,  Wilson  Brothers  of  Roachdale, 
Indiana,  Don  Wilson  was  on  hand  to  meet  every¬ 
one  and  we  sincerely  hope  he  will  like  us  and 
come  to  our  meeting  in  1956.  Blue  Ribbons  won 
were  for  Double  Wine,  a  good  dark  wine  double, 
and  Red  Man,  which  had  an  unusual  rough  foli¬ 
age  and  a  nice  red  blossom. 


Then  we  moved  on  to  Henry’s  exhibit  —  as 
everyone  refers  to  the  display  of  the  J.  A,  Peter¬ 
sons  and  Sons  Greenhouses,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Henry  was  there  to  welcome  us  and  to  talk  Afri¬ 
can  violets.  He  had  a  beauty  named  Melior  Pink 
that  had  won  a  Blue  Ribbon.  It  was  a  good  dark 
pink  with  a  full  double  blossom.  A  Red  Ribbon 
was  on  Harvey.  This  plant  was  the  offspring  of 
a  specie  plant  and  had  very  glossy  foliage  with  a 
dark  blue  flower.  (Could  this  be  named  H.  G. ?) 

Bob  Anderson  of  Tonkadale  Greenhouses,  Hop¬ 
kins,  Minnesota,  came  next.  Both  Bob  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  were  available  to  tell  us  about  the  fine 
points  of  their  prize  winners.  Blue  Ribbons  were 
on  Pink  Achievement,  the  beautiful  pink  double 
that  made  us  drool  so  last  year,  on  Orono,  a 
frilled  double  orchid  with  dark  waxy  wavy  foli¬ 
age,  and  Frivaletta,  a  very  frilled  orchid  double. 
Bob  also  won  the  White  Rosette  in  Class  Two  for 
horticulture. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Ulery  Greenhouses,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  was  manned  by  Paul  Slough,  It  was 
nice  getting  to  talk  with  Paul  again  and  to  see 
his  new  plants.  Blue  Ribbons  were  on  Gilt  Edge, 
which  had  an  unusual  dark,  heavily  frilled  blossom 
with  the  three  bottom  petals  showing  a  gilt-like 
edge,  and  on  Wintergreen,  with  the  intriguing 
variegated  foliage  and  the  double  blue  and  white 
flower. 
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Right  —  Display  of  Griffins’ 


Right  —  The  Fischer  Green- 
‘  houses  display. 

I 

1 

1 


houses  exhibit. 


Left  —  Tonkadale  Green- 


Flowers. 


Left  —  J.  A.  Peterson  &  Sons 
exhibit. 


Right  —  The  Henry  Ten 
Hagen  display. 


Left  —  Tinari  Floral  Gardens 
display. 


Fischer  Greenhouses,  Linwood,  New  Jersey, 
had  a  wonderful  display  which  won  for  them  the 
Blue  Kosette,  Class  Three,  for  the  best,  staged 
commercial  exhibit.  It  was  a  quality  setup  and 
added  much  to  the  over-all  show  picture.  Genial 
Paul  Rockelmann  was  in  charge  and  we  African 
violet  visited  at  this  beautiful  display  for  some 
time.  Blue  Ribbons  were  on  Attraction,  their  new 
introduction  with  the  lovely  lavender  flower,  and 
on  Pink  Cloud,  the  gorgeous  double  pink  pictured 
on  the  June  front  cover.  Fischer's  are  the  ex¬ 
clusive  retailers  for  this  pink  double  by  Lyndon 
Lyon. 

It  is  always  a  treat  to  get  to  see  Anne  and 
Frank  Tinari  of  Tinari  Floral  Gardens,  Bethayres, 
Pennsylvania.  Their  exhibit  won  the  White  Ro¬ 
sette  in  Class  Three  for  the  best  staged  com¬ 
mercial  exhibit.  Blue  Ribbons  were  on  Pink 
Dresden,  the  luscious  double  pink  with  dainty  girl 
foliage  that  they  introduced  this  season,  and 
their  charming  daughter's  namesake,  Clementine, 
with  the  nice  frilled,  double  white  blossom  on 
dainty  girl  foliage.  Tinari's  are  the  exclusive 
retailers  for  Pink  Dresden,  which  is  an  origina¬ 
tion  of  Rosa  Peters,  we  understand. 

Our  congratulations  to  Granger  Gardens, 
Medina,  Ohio,  who  really  did  themselves  proud! 
They  were  the  Commercial  Silver  Trophy  winners 
in  having  the  most  sweepstakes  points  in  ribbons 
in  the  commercial  show.  Grace  Eyerdom  was  the 
guiding  hand  behind  this  fine  exhibit  and  was 
around  to  give  a  friendly  word  of  greeting  to 
visiting  violet  fans.  All  kinds  of  ribbons  were  on 
the  Granger  exhibit.  Blue  Ribbons  were  on  White 
Puff,  a  lovely  white  double,  on  Cara  Mia,  another 
outstanding  double,  and  on  Fused  Pink,  a  most 
different  shade  of  pink  that  caused  second  looks. 
A  Red  Rosette  in  Class  Three  for  best  staged 
commercial  exhibit  was  noted,  and  a  Red  Rosette 
in  Class  Six  was  on  their  seedling.  Rose  Wing. 
This  plant  was  a  beauty  with  medium  heavy 
foliage  and  a  heavily  frilled,  white  blossom  with 
orchid  markings. 


Technicolor  was  the  name  of  a  new  variety 
introduced  by  Griffin's  Flowers  of  Hannibal, 
Missouri.  True  to  its  name  it  had  an  inviting 
multi-colored  blossom  which  was  held  well  above 
the  good  girl  foliage.  Mr.  Griffin  was  in  charge 
of  the  exhibit  and  won  Blue  Ribbons  on  his 
entries  of  Sea  Girl  and  Lavender  Beauty.  Hope 
to  see  you  in  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Griffin. 

Next  we  see  the  exhibit  of  John  R.  Gent’s 
Greenhouses,  from  Webster,  New  York.  Young 
John  Gent  and  his  nice  mother  were  there  to 
greet  us.  First  we  saw  the  Blue  Rosette  for 
Class  Two,  which  was  given  for  the  best  grown 
group  of  plants  either  new  or  old  varieties  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  plants.  Blue  Ribbons  were  won 
by  Rippling  Geneva,  Pink  Cheer,  and  Blue 
Cluster.  This  trio  of  plants  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Gents  at  previous  National  Convention 
Shows  and  were  well  deserving  of  this  recog¬ 
nition. 

Stopping  before  the  exhibit  of  Rosa  Peters, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  we  saw  a  beautiful 
lighted  shadow  box  with  four  deliciously  lovely 
pink  doubles  all  with  girl  foliage.  They  were  two 
each  of  Pink  Lagoon  and  Pink  Swan  .  .  .  and 
they  were  beautiful.  Rosa  was  there  to  chat  with 
us,  and  she  told  us  that  she  did  not  enter  her 
shadow  box  for  competition.  However,  we  noticed 
that  the  judges  had  felt  this  exhibit  well  worth 
awards  and  had  placed  on  it  —  Blue,  White  and 
Red  Ribbons. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about  our  National 
Show  is  getting  to  meet  with  and  talk  informally 
to  our  commercial  growers  and  hybridizers.  So 
it  was  that  next  we  came  to  the  exhibit  of  Lyndon 
Lyons,  Dolgeville,  New  York.  We  talked  and 
talked  .  .  .  His  display  consisted  of  some  beauti¬ 
ful  unnamed  seedlings  of  good  merit.  We  always 
get  a  little  ga-ga  over  unnamed  seedlings  and 
when  we  saw  that  he  had  won  the  Blue  Rosette 
in  Class  Six  we  were  most  impressed.  This 
award  was  for  a  tempting  seedling  with  a  fancy 
frilled,  double  pink  blossom. 


Granger 

Gardens 

Commercial 

Silver 

Trophy 

winners 
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Mrs.  Richter  did  the  honors  for  Richter’s 
Greenhouses,  Hammond,  Indiana,  and  we  most  en¬ 
joyed  getting  to  meet  her.  They  had  some  fine 
plants  to  show.  Two  we  especially  recall  that 
charmed  us  were  Blue  Pallette,  an  attractive 
blue,  and  a  good  deep  pink  single  variety  named 
Colonial  Pink.  Colonial  Pink  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  pink  varieties  Richter’s  plan  to  intro¬ 
duce. 

The  Select  Violet  House,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
was  next,  and  we  found  our  good  friend  Mary 
Meeds  with  her  friendly  welcome  ready.  Some 
new  double  varieties  caught  our  eye  and  we  had 
to  discuss  them  with  Mary  ,  .  ,  An  outstanding 
and  vibrant  pink  named  Atomic  Pink  boasted  a 
Blue  Ribbon  and  interested  us.  Air  Waves,  with 
a  double  white  frilled  blossom  over  heavy,  deep 
green  leaves,  and  Double  Arbutus  Pink,  a  dark 
pink  double  said  to  be  a  prolific  bloomer,  were 
topics  of  discussion. 

Then  we  stopped  by  the  exhibit  of  Madison 
Gardens,  Madison,  Ohio,  where  we  were  greeted 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Rand  —  most  enthusiastic 
violet  people  who  were  first  time  National  Show 
exhibitors,  and  whom  we  hope  will  be  with  us 
next  year.  Blue  Ribbons  for  their  plants  were  on 
Gay  Paree,  a  red  double  with  a  very  dark  red, 
large,  full  double  flower,  and  Shadrack,  with  a 
good  velvety  purple  blossom  and  nice  foliage. 

Last  we  stopped  to  chat  with  Mr.  Max  Nagler, 
who  represented  Fair  Oaks  Gardens,  Marietta, 
Georgia,  and  who  was  displaying  two  of  his 
newest  varieties.  One  was  a  very  good  pink  that 
we  liked,  and  the  other  was  a  lovely  white  that 
was  named  Snows  of  Kilimanjaro.  Both  were 
nice  varieties. 

All  in  all  we  had  now  been  once  around  the 
Commercial  Exhibit  which  circled  the  room,  and 
though  the  hour  was  late  we  decided  we  had 
better  retrace  our  steps  and  look  it  all  over  again, 
as  we  may  have  missed  something.  So  around 
and  around  we  went  .  .  . 

THE  END 


KROGMANS  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

200  NEW  AND  FAVORITE  VARIETIES 
PLANTS  ~  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  —  LEAVES 
Send  stamp  for  list 

1365  S.  125th  St.  Milwaukee  14,  Wise. 

2  Miles  from  Highways  16,  18,  30,  15,  45  and  100 


VIOLET’S  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOPPE 
PLANTS  LEAVES  CUTTINGS 

DOUBLE  PINKS  —  FIVE  VARIETIES 
Hollys  Dbl.  Swanee,  Lovely  Lilly  White,  My  beauti¬ 
ful  seedlings.  Write  for  List. 

MRS.  J.  FRATHEL 

252  Clay  Ave.  Rochester  13,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE 

If  you  know  of  anyone  not  receiving  their 
African  Violet  Magazine  —  please  have  them 
notify  the  editor,  P.  O.  Box  1326,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

MANY  NEW  AND  BEST  OLD  VARIETIES 
Lots  of  Doubles  including  the  Double  Pinks 
Stamped  Envelope  for  Price  List 

V.  S.  STARR 

STARR  DAHLIA  GARDENS 
869  Confederate  Ave.,  S.  E. 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


ORDER  NOW 
REVISED  EDITION 
“AFRICAN  VIOLET  HANDBOOK  FOR 
EXHIBITORS  AND  JUDGES” 

Complete  information  on  Show  plants.  Show  pro¬ 
cedure,  color  classes  of  varieties,  judges  and  judging, 
exhibits,  insects  and  diseases. 

$1.00  PER  COPY 

RUTH  G.  CAREY 

3900  Garden  Drive  Knoxville  18,  Tenn. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

l-A  mixture,  300  seeds  $1.00 
11-E  mixture,  crosses  of  many  varieties 
having  girl  type  foliage  300  seeds  $2.00 
6-D  mixture,  good  doubles  crossed  on  good 
singles,  produces  approximately  50  per  cent 
doubles  or  semi-doubles  150  seeds  $2.00 
8-B  our  best  mixture,  300  seeds  $3.00 
FRIENDLY  GARDENS 

NEW  BEDFORD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


WORM  CASTINGS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

From  worms  grown  in  a  compost  prepared  specially 
for  violets.  Heat  sterilized.  Worm  eggs,  insects  and 

LEAVES  AND  PLANTS 

weed  seeds  are  definitely  destroyed.  Use  our  formulas 

Thi'ee  Cent  Stamp  for  list  of  many  of  the  newest 

or  add  it  to  your  regular  potting  mix.  You’ll  grow 

and  the  best  of  the  older  varieties. 

prize-winning  violets  fast. 

KATHERINE  EICKMANN 

TRIAL  BAG  -  POSTPAID  -  $1.00 

263  Walter  Avenue 

KRAUSE’S 

Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  NURSERY 

Phone  Hasbrouck  Hts.  8-3106 

11823  Christopher  Ave.  Inglewood,  Calif. 
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REGISTRATION  REPORT 


Phil  Libby,  Registrar,  P.  O.  Box  7121,  Houston  8,  Texas 


PART  I 

The  following  applications  have  been  received 
during  the  period  March  1,  1965,  to  June  1,  1955. 

PLANT  AND  REGISTRANT 

Correction:  Double  Pink  Wild  Rose  should  have 
read  Double  Wild  Rose,  published  in  previous 
issue. 

Azu-Likit  5-21-55 
Ellen  Caldon 
126  E.  64th  PI. 

Inglewood,  California 
Beautiful  Dreamer  5-5-55 
Mrs.  Harold  Rienhardt 
Rt.  2,  W.  Seneca  Turnpike 
Syracuse  7,  New  York 
Blue  Surprise  3-28-55 
Hiddenbrook  Gardens 
Rt.  107 

Redding  Center,  Connecticut 
Carnation  Queen  4-18-55 
Everett  Hammond 
Box  104 

Irvington,  California 
Cinderella’s  Slipper  4-18-55 
Everett  Hammond 
Box  104 

Irvington,  California 
Colonial  Pink  3-23-55 

Richter’s  Greenhouses 
607  Hoffman  Street 
Hammond,  Indiana 
Columbine  Blue  4-6-55 
Golden  Greenhouses 
P.  O.  Box  388 
Golden,  Colorado 
Comanche  Maid  1-22-55 
Madison  Gardens 
W.  Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio 
Cradle  Pink  5-21-55 
Juanita  Poisal 
1937  Marconi 
N.  Sacramento,  California 
Dalene  Rhodes  3-9-55 
Mary  Meeds 
Select  Violet  House 
2023  Belmont 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Eugenio  5-28-55 

Mrs.  Carl  Whittlesey 
135&  PiMmore 
Topeka,  Kansas 
Fancy  Pants  1-22-55 
Madison  Gardens 
W.  Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio 
Fleur-De-Lite  1-22-55 
Madison  Gardens 
W.  Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio 


Fiesta  3-28-55 

Hiddenbrook  Gardens 
Rt.  107 

Redding  Center,  Connecticut 
Gay  Paree  1-22-55 
Madison  Gardens 
W.  Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio 
Hi-Loa  Lt.  Blue  3-23-55 
Tonkadale  Greenhouses 
Rt.  .3,  Box  314 
Hopkins,  Minnesota 
Ice  Capades  1-22-55 
Madison  Gardens 
W.  Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio 
King  Kong  4-6-55 

Golden  Greenhouses 
P,  O.  Box  388 
Golden,  Colorado 
Lace  Petticoats  4-18-55 
Everett  Hammond 
Box  104 

Irvington,  California 
Lavender-Blue  3-23-55 
Madison  Gardens 
W.  Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio 
Lili  3-23-55 

Madison  Gardens 
W.  Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio 
Millie’s  Rose  3-23-55 
Madison  Gardens 
W.  Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio 
Minnetonka  3-23-55 

Tonkadale  Greenhouses 
Rt.  3,  Box  314 
Hopkins,  Minnesota 
Miss  St.  Louis  3-9-55 
Mary  Meeds 
Select  Violet  House 
2023  Belmont 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
My  Gardenia  1-22-55 
Madison  Gardens 
W.  Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio 
Nile  Queen  3-23-55 
Madison  Gardens 
W.  Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio 
Pink  Achievement  3-23-55 
Tonkadale  Greenhouses 
Rt.  3,  Box  314 
Hopkins,  Minnesota 
Pink  Ideal  3-23-65 

Tonkadale  Greenhouses 
Rt.  3,  Box  314 
Hopkins,  Minnesota 
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Pink  Rocket  3-23-55 
Madison  Gardens 
W.  Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio 
Pink  Swan  3-5-55 
Rosa  Peters 
1726  Leonard,  N.  E. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Pomponette  1-22-55 
Madison  Gardens 
W.  Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio 
Princess  Pat  3-23-55 
Madison  Gardens 
W.  Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio 
Quaker  Maid  1-22-55 
Madison  Gardens 
W.  Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio 
Rose  Red  5-18-55 

Merilees  African  Violets 
RMD  Cowichan  Sta.,  B.  C. 
Canada 

Rose  of  Sharon  4-18-55 

Priscilla  Alden  Hutchens 


105  Gregory  Hill  Road 
Rochester  20,  New  York 
Royal  Robe  4-18-55 
Everett  Hammond 
Box  104 

Irvington,  California 
San  Juan  Alice  Dimmick  4-8-55 
Irene  Knapp 
4440  San  Juan 
Fair  Oaks,  California 
San  Juan  Rare  Coin  4-8-55 
Irene  Knapp 
4440  San  Juan 
Fair  Oaks,  California 
San  Juan  Redwood  Ballad  4-8-55 
Irene  Knapp 
4440  San  Juan 
Fair  Oaks,  California 
San  Juan  Sugar  Dip  4-8-55 
Irene  Knapp 
4440  San  Juan 
Fair  Oaks,  California 
San  Juan  Tall  Talk  4-8-55 
Irene  Knapp 
4440  San  Juan 
Fair  Oaks,  California 


Now-A  New  Aluminum 


For  perfect,  practical,  and  easy  indoor  gardening.  Now,  the 
popular  TUBE  CRAFT  FLORA  CART  is  available  in  tubular 
aluminum  construction,  and  at  no  additional  cost.  Made  of  a 
special  heat  treated  aluminum  alloy,  it  is  light  weight,  corrosion 
resisting,  and  sturdy.  The  large  heavy  duty  4"  diameter  rubber- 
tired  ball  bearing  swivel  casters  make  it  easily  moved  even 
over  heavy  carpeting. 


NEW  TYPE  FLUORESCENT  FIXTURE 

TUBE  CRAFT  also  offers,  for  the  first  time,  the  brand  new 
Combolite  fluorescent  fixture,  designed  especially  for  flower 
culture,  combining  both  incandescent  and  fluorescent  light, 
proved  superior  to  either  one  used  alone. 


C  Tube  Craft 


TUBE  CRAFT  is  also  currently  offering  several  new  and 
practical  accessories  of  special  interest  to  Flora  Cart  owners 
and  indoor  garden  hobbyists. 

Why  not  write  today  for  free  literature  covering  full  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices? 


Dept.  C 

1950  West  114th  St. 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 
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Shadrach  8-23-55 
Madison  Gardens 
W.  Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio 
Silvertip  4-18-55 

Everett  Hammond 
Box  104 

Irvington,  California 
Sunset  Glory  3-28-55 

Hiddenbrook  Gardens 
Rt.  107 

Redding  Center,  Connecticut 
Sunset  Maiden  3-28-55 
Hiddenbrook  Gardens 
Rt.  107 

Redding'  Center,  Connecticut 
Technicolor  4-6-55 
John  P.  Griffin 
301  Broadway 
Hannibal,  Missouri 
Wax  Doll  5-28-55 

Mrs.  Carl  Whittlesey 
1355  Fillmore 
Topeka,  Kansas 
Wayzata  3-23-55 

Tonkadale  Greenhouses 
Rt.  3,  Box  314 
Hopkins,  Minnesota 
White  Promise  5-5-55 

Mrs.  Harold  Rienhardt 
Rt.  2,  W.  Seneca  Turnpike 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Wood  Sprite  5-21-55 
Juanita  Poisal 
1937  Marconi 
N.  Sacramento,  California 


PART  II 


The  following  NAME  RESERVATIONS  have 


been  received  during  this 

period : 

Ames  Beauty 

Mottled  Double 

Alaskan  Waters 

Neppie 

Angel  Blush 

Northern  Oak 

Blossomtime 

Northern  Splendor 

Black  Velvet 

Ottilie 

By  Request 

Old  Fashion 

Blue  Cotillion 

Onandaga  Chief 

Camellia 

Orchid  Puff 

Candy 

Pamona 

Celeste 

Pink  Ex-Cel 

Cupid  Wing 

Pink  Brocade 

Dazzler 

Pink  Bride 

Double  Desire 

Pink  Delores 

Engardt’s  Debbie 

Pink  Mombo 

Etigardt’s  Skippy 

Pink  Thalia 

Ex-Cel 

Pink  Valiant 

Evelyn  Johnson 

Penelope 

Frivoletta 

Plum  Gorgeous 

General  Grant 

Pot-O’-Gold 

Holiday 

Precious 

Juanita 

Purple  Triumph 

Kristen  Lee 

Queen  Minerva 

Leander 

Suzy-Q 

Leslie  Dee 

The  Groveland  Park  Pixie 

Lime  Light 

The  Edward  H 

Little  Jeff 

Violet  Halo 

Marcella 

Wild  Crab 

Minnehaha 

Winona 

Minnesota 

Whitfield’s  Special 

Mona  Lisa 

THE  END 

Rooted  African  Violet  Leaves 

To  all  our  customers  we  give  heartfelt  appreciation  for  your  patience  because  of  our  late  ship¬ 
ments.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1955,  over  1,800  of  you  —  in  the  USA  and  Canada,  in  Alaska 
and  Cuba,  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  Mexico  —  caused  a  rooted  leaf  TRAFFIC- JAM,  the  like  of  which 
will  be  long  remembered  here.  Sometimes  you  did  complain  in  rather  strong  words,  but  this 
proved  just  how  seriously  you  take  the  greatest  of  house  plants  —  African  Violets. 

The  cause  of  this? 

1).  The  Double  Pink.  2).  Superior  leaves  rooted  and  shipped  in  Plymouth  pots  and  shipped  by 
prepaid  Parcel  Post,  Special  Handling  and  Insured. 

OUR  FALL  LIST,  NOW  READY,  WILL  CAUSE  YOU  EXCITEMENT 

A  postcard  from  you  to  me  will  bring  this  list  by  return  mail 

JAMES  R.  QILLETTE 


169  WASHINGTON  CIRCLE 


LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 
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BUSINESS  MEETING 

Of 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICA,  INC. 

At 

WILLIAM  PENN  HOTEL 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 

On 

APRIL  16,  1955 

Arthur  Boske 

Stenotype  Reporter 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Mrs.  Beaver  will  lead  us  in 
our  invocation. 

(Mrs.  Beaver  leads  invocation). 

MR.  JOHNSON:  I  wish  to  call  the  meeting 
to  order, 

MR.  PETERSON :  I  move  the  following  order 
of  business  be  adopted:  1)  Minutes.  2)  Treasury 
Reports.  3)  Amendments  to  By-Laws.  4)  Pro¬ 
posed  New  By-Laws.  5)  Unfinished  Business.  6) 
New  Business.  7)  Report  of  Committee  on  Reso¬ 
lutions.  8)  Nominations  and  Elections.  9)  Ad¬ 
journment. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Are  there  any  objections  to 
this  motion? 

MRS.  FARRIS:  I  object.  I  think  the  proposal 
is  all  right,  only  no  action  should  be  taken  on 
any  by-laws  until  both  sets  are  read,  that  is 
according  to  our  rules  on  order.  If  someone  has 
a  substitution  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
then  you  have  to  take  the  first  part. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Mrs.  Farris,  you  are  out 
of  order. 

MRS.  FARRIS:  I  only  want  to  insert  in  here 
the  proviso  that  until  all  are  presented  —  you 
see,  you  don’t  take  any  action  until  all  are  pre¬ 
sented.  That  is  the  correct  form.  I  don’t  really 
object  but  as  you  go  through  that  order  in  correct 
form,  if  we  consider  the  by-laws,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  all  of  them  before  you  take  your  vote. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Well,  do  you  make  that  in 
a  form  of  a  motion? 

MRS.  FARRIS:  No.  I  am  only  stating  that 
as  you  proceed  with  the  by-laws  you  must  not 
vote  on  any  one  set  until  all  of  the  by-laws  are 
read.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  both  sets  are  read, 
and  then  you  vote  on  whether  this  substitution 
should  take  place;  and  then  if  it  prevails  you  vote 
on  the  adoption  of  the  thing  as  a  whole. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  You  are  in  order  to  bring 
up  your  objection. 


MRS.  FARRIS:  I  do  object  to  the  order  if 
you  are  to  vote.  I  shall  note  an  objection  on  this 
order  and  that  shall  be  in  the  presentation  of 
the  by-laws  no  action  is  taken  on  either  set  until 
both  have  been  perfected,  as  their  friends  wish. 
Then  the  substitution  can  be  acted  upon. 

MRS.  MAGILL:  I  second  that  motion. 

MRS.  TAYLOR:  May  I  ask  a  question  before 
that?  Does  that  leave  out  these  other  reports? 

I  failed  to  hear  some  of  those  reports  and 
thought  that  in  any  meeting  we  were  supposed 
to  have  those. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  May  we  have  Mr.  Peterson 
read  that  motion  again? 

(Mr.  Peterson  restated  his  motion  on  the 
order  of  business). 

MR,  JOHNSON:  Does  that  answer  your 
question,  Mrs.  Taylor? 

MRS.  TAYLOR:  I  believe  it  does  in  that  it 
leaves  out  the  reports  of  others. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Then  you  second  this  pro¬ 
viso  ? 

MRS.  EDMUNDSON:  It  has  been  seconded. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Oh,  Mrs.  Magill  has 
seconded  it.  Ready  for  the  question?  Mr.  Peter¬ 
son? 

MR.  PETERSON:  Yes,  Mrs.  Farris,  that  is 
our  intent.  We  expect  not  to  pass  those  by-laws 
because  they  did  not  carry  the  intent  of  the 
Board  that  met  in  Cincinnati. 

MRS.  MAGILL:  I  move  that  Mr,  Peterson  is 
out  of  order.  I  wish  an  explanation  of  the  court 
reporter  in  our  meeting.  Who  authorized  it? 

MR.  JOHNSON:  I  don’t  think  that  is  neces¬ 
sary,  Mrs.  Magill. 

MRS.  MAGILL:  I  have  a  right  to  an  ex¬ 
planation  as  a  member. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  The  only  explanation  is 
that  we  want  our  record  to  be  complete.  I 
thought  it  was  you  who'  felt  that  we  didn’t  get 
everything  down  at  our  last  Board  meeting. 

MRS.  MAGILL:  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
objecting,  Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  Board  meeting 
the  motion  was  made  on  the  floor  to  secure  a 
court  reporter.  I  don’t  object  to  him  being  here. 
In  fact,  I  am  delighted.  But  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Board  that  he  should  be  here.  The 
motion  was  made  on  the  floor  to  secure  a  court 
reporter  to  take  the  minutes  and  it  was  voted 
down  by  the  Board. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  That  was  at  the  Board 
meeting,  to  have  a  reporter  take  down  the 
minutes,  but  I  believe  I  have  some  privileges  as 
President. 

Our  Parliamentarian  says  that  no  Board  action 
is  necessary,  so  I  will  rule  that  out  of  order. 
Now,  Mrs.  Magill,  I  want  every  word  down. 

MRS.  MAGILL:  You  understand,  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  he  is  here.  We  have  asked  for  a  reporter 
but  it  was  voted  down  by  the  Board  and  I  wonder 
who  authorized  it. 
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MR.  JOHNSON:  May  I  take  that  responsi¬ 
bility?  I  felt  you  should  have  permission  to  get 
a  reporter  since  you  said  it  was  more  difficult 
to  take  down  the  minutes  in  long  hand. 

MRS.  MAGILL:  The  only  objection  I  want 
to  raise,  and  I  want  our  membership  to  under¬ 
stand,  it  was  brought  up  at  the  Board  meeting 
to  secure  a  court  reporter.  There  was  a  motion 
made  on  the  floor  that  we  should  have  a  court 
reporter  and  it  was  voted  down. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  You  are  entirely  correct, 
but  that  was  to  report  the  Board  meeting.  May 
I  interject  this:  I  think  we  need  to  have  all  of 
our  conversations  recorded  so  that  all  confusion 
will  be  avoided.  As  I  told  you  before,  I  find  that 
conflicting  thoughts  are  sent  around  this  country 
on  what  actually  was  said.  Accusations  are  made 
and  quite  often  they  are  not  true  because  they 
are  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  and  that  is 
why  I  wanted  a  reporter  to  be  here  to  record  our 
business  meeting.  Mrs.  Jones? 

MRS.  JONES:  Mr.  Johnson,  at  our  Board 
meeting  it  was  suggested  that  we  have  a  court 
reporter  for  that  meeting  only.  Nothing  was 
said  about  having  a  reporter  at  the  annual 
business  meeting. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  I  believe  that  is  right.  We 
can  refer  to  our  Board  minutes  if  we  wish. 

MRS.  GREELY :  It  was  a  public  stenogra¬ 
pher  and  not  a  court  reporter. 

MRS.  EDMUNDSON:  Let  me  clear  that  up. 
He  is  neither.  He  is  a  stenotypist. 

MR.  PETERSON :  I  believe  I  was  interrupted 
when  I  was  called  out  of  order.  When  the  Board 
met  in  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Carter  moved  that  the 
present  officers  would  carry  over  to  eliminate 
this  lame  duck  session.  The  present  officers 
would  carry  over  to  the  following  first  of  the 
year.  This  was  not  followed.  This  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  not  followed  by  the  committee  writing 
the  by-laws.  They  did  not  follow  what  was  passed 
by  the  Board.  Therefore,  we  have  written  up 
amendments  and  we  wish  those  amendments  to 
be  adopted  rather  than  the  by-laws. 

MRS.  FARRIS:  I  am  the  reporter  member 
of  the  by-laws  committee.  Mrs.  Ralph  Traubel 
was  the  chairman  of  that  committee  and  could 
not  come.  You  had  your  dealings  with  Mrs. 
Traubel.  You  talked  with  Mrs.  Traubel.  You  pre¬ 
sented  the  recommendations  which  were  made  at 
the  Cincinnati  meeting.  Mrs.  Traubel  told  you 
that  according  to  our  rules  of  order  any  proviso 
of  that  sort,  any  temporary  motion  which  would 
be  of  no  value  after  the  one  year  was  over, 
should  not  be  in  the  by-laws,  but  that  it  should 
be  made  as  an  incidental  motion,  which  would 
apply  to  the  by-laws,  but  not  after  the  term  was 
over,  and  I  told  Mr.  Johnson.  I  planned  to  intro¬ 
duce  that  and  present  all  of  that. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  talked  with  Mrs.  Farris  and  I  believe  she  wishes 
to  introduce  this  amendment,  and  according  to 
the  way  I  wrote  this  down,  most  assuredly  it 
will  be  followed.  But  we  are  getting  involved  in 
procedure  and  so  forth. 


MRS.  MAGILL:  I  wish  to  read  from  the 
called  meeting  in  Cincinnati  on  August  14th. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Mrs.  Magill,  our  secretary 
will  read  that. 

MRS.  MAGILL:  I  ask  for  a  point  of  order 
and  wish  to  read  it  with  reference  to  Mr.  Peter¬ 
son’s  statement.  He  said  the  committee  did  not 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Board.  This  was 
ruled  on  by  a  parliamentarian  and  she  said  the 
Board  could  not  tell  the  committee  what  to  do. 
They  can  only  recommend  to  the  committee  and 
the  committee  would  use  their  own  discretion. 
This  is  the  way  the  motion  read.  Mr.  Carter 
who  was  instructed  by  the  Board  to  rewrite  the 
recommendations  on  the  by-laws  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanation  to  the  Board,  that  while  it  was 
not  stated  in  the  resolution,  the  1955  officers  will 
serve  until  the  new  officers  are  elected  and  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  annual  meeting  in  April,  1956.  ‘T 
move  that  the  following  recommendation  be  made 
to  the  By-Laws  Committee  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  revised  by-laws  to  be  presented  in  the  1955 
Board  meeting  for  action,  a)  The  term  of  office 
of  all  elected  officers  shall  begin  immediately 
after  conclusion  of  the  annual  business  meeting 
in  which  they  are  elected,  b)  All  standing  com¬ 
mittees  are  automatically  terminated  30  days 
after  the  annual  meeting.  The  president  shall  fill 
all  committee  positions  within  this  period  if 
possible,  c)  The  effective  date  of  the  by-laws 
shall  be  the  date  of  the  annual  business  meeting 
in  1956.”  And  the  parliamentarian  ruled  that 
Item  “c”  could  not  stand;  that  the  Board  could 
not  tell  the  committee  when  the  term  of  office 
is  to  terminate, 

MR.  HARVEY :  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
Saturday  afternoon  to  complete  our  work.  We 
have  a  great  deal  of  work.  If  we  are  not  in  a 
hurry  now,  before  we  are  through  we  will  be  in 
hurry.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  president 
that  we  are  now  discussing  an  amendment  to 
Mr.  Peterson’s  motion  and  I  request  that  the 
president  put  the  motion  to  a  vote. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Right.  I  am  trying  to  do 
that.  Will  the  stenotypist  go  back  and  get  Mrs. 
Farris’  motion? 

MRS.  FARRIS:  There  was  no  objection  to 
the  order  of  business  but  the  motion  is,  when  we 
come  to  the  portion  regarding  the  by-laws,  both 
sets  of  by-laws  must  be  clear  and  perfected  by 
the  body  before  any  are  voted  on. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  You  are  out  of  order  in 
this  way:  You  either  have  to  amend  or  not;  is 
that  right?  You  object  or  you  don’t. 

MRS.  FARRIS:  You  can  introduce  a  proviso 
at  any  time.  I  introduced  a  proviso  to  the  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Peterson. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  We  have  a  motion  and  a 
second  to  that  motion.  You  are  right. 

Alright,  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  raise 
your  right  hand. 

(Hands  raised), 

Down  hands.  Those  contrary  to  this  motion 
raise  your  right  hand. 
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(Hands  raised). 

The  motion  is  not  carried. 

Now  we  come  back  to  Mr.  Peterson’s  order 
of  business.  Are  there  any  further  objections  to 
this? 

Hearing  none^  it  is  so  ordered. 

Now,  we  are  ready  for  our  minutes,  and  will 
our  Secretary  read  the  minutes,  please. 

(Whereupon,  the  Secretary  read  the  minutes 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
on  August  14,  1954,  from  a  prepared  text,  which 
is  attached  hereto). 

(And,  whereupon,  the  Secretary  proceeded  to 
read  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  on  April  13,  1955,  from  a  prepared 
text,  which  is  attached  hereto,  when  the  follow¬ 
ing  interruptions  ensued) : 

MRS.  MAGILL:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent  .... 

MR.  JOHNSON:  You  are  out  of  order. 

MRS.  MAGILL:  The  reporter  has  not  been 
writing  for  some  time. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  You  are  still  out  of  order. 

(The  Secretary  continues  reading  from  a  pre¬ 
pared  text). 

MRS.  MAGILL:  I  demand  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

(The  Secretary  continues  reading) 

MRS.  MAGILL:  Mr.  President,  unless  you 
give  me  the  floor,  I  will  disrupt  the  meeting. 

(Addressing  her  remarks  to  the  audience):  I 
want  you  to  know  you  are  paying  for  a  court 
reporter. 

(The  Secretary  continues  to  read  the  minutes 
from  the  prepared  text,  and,  finally,  concludes). 

MR.  JOHNSON:  I  recognize  Mr.  Miller  who 

has  been  standing  for  some  time. 

MR.  MILLER:  Mr.  President,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  order,  and  if  I  am  out  of  order  I  want 
to  be  immediately  so  informed.  There  was  a 
motion  made  that  we  adopt  an  order  of  business 
and  an  amendment  was  made  to  that.  We  voted 
on  the  amendment.  In  my  recollection,  we  did 
not  vote  on  the  original  motion.  If  I  am  wrong 
I  want  to  be  informed.  If  not,  I  suggest  that  we 
proceed  with  the  motion  before  the  Board. 

MRS,  EDMUNDSON:  As  close  as  I  re¬ 
member,  we  voted  on  the  thing  three  times. 
First,  we  voted  on  the  amendment  to  the  motion. 
Then,  we  voted  on  the  proviso.  Then,  we  referred 
back  to  Mr.  Peterson  for  his  order  of  business 
and  the  order  of  business  was  passed.  Now,  that 
is  the  closest  to  my  recollection.  If  you  don’t 
agree  with  that  we  will  have  the  stenotypist  go 
over  it. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  What  is  your  pleasure,  Mr. 
Miller? 

MR.  MILLER:  If  I  can  be  assured  that  it 
was  adopted,  I  will  withdraw  it. 

MRS.  EDMUNDSON:  The  President  asked 
if  there  was  any  further  objection  to  Mr.  Peter¬ 


sons’s  order  of  business,  and  there  was  no  further 
objection.  Therefore,  he  ruled  the  business  in 
order.  You  don’t  have  to  have  a  motion  made 
and  seconded  if  there  is  no  objection. 

MR.  MILLER:  I  withdraw  my  remarks  and 
apologize. 

MRS.  MAGILL:  I  move  that  the  clause 
stating  that  Mrs.  Magill  moved  that  the  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  be  accepted  retroactive  to  such 
and  such  a  date  be  stricken  from  the  minutes  as 
being  superfluous. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Do  we  have  a  second  to 
this  ? 

MRS.  KELLER:  I  second  it. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  All  right.  We  have  this 
motion  made  by  Mrs.  Magill  and  seconded  by 
Mrs.  Keller.  Correct  me  on  this,  Mrs.  Magill. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  that  part  of  the  minutes 
be  stricken  out.  Of  course,  our  notes  will  be 
here.  Those  in  favor . 

MR.  HARVEY:  Mr,  President. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Any  objection  first? 

MR.  HARVEY:  I  like  to  point  out  that  this 
body  is  not  authorized  to  accept  or  reject  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  This  is  not 
the  body  who  transacted  the  business,  and  they 
have  no  authority  to  change  the  minutes  of  that 
meeting. 

MRS.  MAGILL:  Mr.  President,  I  read  from 
Robert’s  Book  of  Rules:  “The  minutes  or  record 
of  proceedings  may  be  corrected  at  any  time 
without  requiring  a  vote  approving  them.” 

MRS.  EDMUNDSON :  Mr.  Harvey  is  right  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  Mrs.  Magill  has  the  right 
to  object  to  certain  sections  of  the  minutes.  And 
while  we  don’t  approve  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
meeting,  this  assembly  either  accepts  or  rejects 
them.  Then  the  Board  either  approves  or  dis¬ 
approves.  We  are  not  approving  or  disapproving. 
We  are  merely  accepting  them. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Any  further  objections?  If 
not,  any  further  questions?  Then  that  particular 
part  is  stricken  from  the  record,  I  am  trying  to 
get  this  thing  correct  .  .  . 

MRS.  MAGILL:  I  will  read  again  from 
Robert’s  Book  of  Rules,  Page  148:  “The  minutes 
may  be  corrected  whenever  the  error  is  noticed 
regardless  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed.”  Then, 
after  that:  “If  too  late  to  reconsider  the  vote, 
they  require  a  two-thirds  vote  for  their  amend¬ 
ment.” 

MRS.  EDMUNDSON:  Mrs.  Magill,  your 
motion  has  already  been  stricken  from  the  record. 
The  part  you  want  eliminated  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  They  are  not  voting  on  the  acceptance.  In 
fact,  they  are  not  even  voting.  The  President  has 
asked  if  there  is  any  further  objection  to  the 
minutes.  If  you  have  no  objection  the  minutes 
are  accepted. 

MRS.  RADTKE:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
they  be  accepted. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  All  right.  The  motion  is 
made  that  we  accept  them  as  corrected. 
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MRS.  BLACKBURN:  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Are  there  any  questions? 
Those  in  favor  raise  your  right  hands. 

(Hands  raised). 

Those  not  in  favor  raise  your  right  hands. 

(Hands  raised). 

The  motion  is  carried. 

May  I  stop  here  for  a  minute  and  introduce  to 
you  a  gentleman.  And  may  I  apologize  to  the 
gentleman,  I  forgot  his  name.  But  I  would  like 
to  introduce  him  to  you  and  have  him  give  you 
his  name.  If  you  please,  sir. 

(Whereupon,  Mr.  Boske,  the  Stenotype  Re¬ 
porter,  introduced  himself  and,  with  permission 
of  the  President,  proceeded  to  explain  that  the 
reason  he  did  not  report  the  minutes  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  April  13,  1955,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  was  reading  those  minutes 
verbatim  from  a  prepared  text,  which  is  attached 
to  this  record,  and  that  there  was  no  point  in 
reporting  the  same  identical  language  and  add 
to  the  cost  of  his  reporting  services.  He  further 
assured  Mrs.  Magill  that  there  was  no  intent  to 
delete  anything  from  the  record,  and  that  this 
practise  of  not  reporting  anything  that  is  printed 
and  read  verbatim  is  standard  practise  in  the 
reporting  profession). 

MR:  JOHNSON:  I  also  want  to  introduce 
Mrs.  Edmundson,  our  Parliamentarian,  Mrs.  Ed. 
mundson. 

(Mrs.  Edmundson  rises). 

MR,  JOHNSON:  Those  are  oversights  on  my 
part,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  more.  Now, 
may  we  have  the  treasurer’s  report,  if  you  please. 

(Whereupon,  the  Treasurer  read  the  Treasur¬ 
er’s  Report  which  is  attached  to  this  record). 

MR.  JOHNSON:  This  is  an  audited  report 
carefully  gone  over.  What  do  you  wish  to  do 
with  it? 

MRS.  RADTKE:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

MRS.  CONE:  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  The  motion  is  made  and 
seconded.  Any  questions?  Are  you  ready  for  the 
report  ? 

Those  in  favor  raise  your  right  hands. 

(Hands  raised). 

Those  not  in  favor  of  the  report  raise  your  right 
hands. 

(Hands  raised). 

The  motion  is  carried. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  amendments. 

MR.  HARVEY:  May  I  request  the  Secretary 
to  read  the  amendments. 

MR,  JOHNSON:  I  was  just  going  to  call  on 
the  Secretary.  I  see  she  has  the  book  now. 

MRS.  CAREY:  (Reading) 

“Proposed  Amendments  to  the  By-Laws  of  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  To  be 
voted  on  at  the  Annual  Business  Meeting,  April, 
1955. 


1.  Article  VI,  Section  2,  should  be  amended  by 
eliminating  ‘not  including  ex  officio  members,’  so 
that  the  sentence  shall  read:  ‘Ten  (10)  members 
of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  all 
meetings.’ 

2.  Article  VII,  Section  I,  should  be  amended  by 
eliminating  the  second  sentence  and  substituting 
the  following:  ‘Their  terms  of  office  shall  begin 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  annual 
meeting  at  which  they  are  elected  and  they  shall 
serve  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  take 
office,  except  that  the  officers  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  1954  and  who  took  office  on 
January  1,  1955,  shall  serve  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  1966.’ 

3.  Article  VII,  Section  2,  shall  be  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence:  ‘Their  terms  of 
office  shall  begin  immediately  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  they  are 
elected  and  they  shall  serve  until  their  successors 
are  elected  and  take  office,  except  that  the 
dirctors  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1954 
shall  serve  until  the  conclusion  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  1958  and  the  directors  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  1953  shall  serve  until  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  1957  and  the 
directors  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1952 
shall  serve  until  the  conclusion  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  1956.’  ” 

MR.  CARTER:  I  move  that  the  proposed 
amendments  be  adopted  as  read. 

MRS.  JONES:  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  The  motion  is  made  and 
seconded.  Are  there  any  questions? 

MRS.  WELTON:  Article  7,  Section  1.  I  am 
in  favor  of  allowing  the  courtesy  of  an  extension 
in  the  term  of  office  of  the  presently  elected 
officers  but  I  also  feel  that  in  all  fairness  we 
should  also  allow  the  same  extension  of  office  to 
the  nominating  committee  appointed  in  1954  at 
the  annual  meeting.  I  move  that  they  also  hold 
over  until  the  1956  annual  meeting. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  That  I  believe  is  out  of 
order.  You  made  that  in  a  form  of  a  motion  and 
that  can  not  be  made  when  the  motion  has  already 
been  made  and  seconded. 

MRS.  GREELY:  At  the  Board  meeting  our 
parliamentarian  stated  we  would  have  to  use  the 
words  “striking  out”  instead  of  the  word  “elimi¬ 
nating.”  The  word  “eliminating”  would  have  to 
be  taken  out  and  the  words  “striking  out”  put  in. 

MRS.  CAREY:  That  is  right,  except  I  read 
it  as  it  was  printed.  In  the  first  part  where  it 
says  “Section  2  should  be  amended  by  “elimi¬ 
nating”  it  should  be  “striking  out”.  Also  in  the 
No.  2  Section. 

MR,  JOHNSON:  Just  a  minute,  please.  Let’s 
go  back.  What  was  that? 

MRS.  GREELY :  At  the  Board  meeting  when 
the  proposed  amendments  were  read,  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarian  said  that  the  word  “eliminating”  would 
have  to  be  taken  out  and  the  words  “striking  out” 
inserted. 
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MR.  JOHNSON:  All  right.  That  will  be  taken 
care  of.  The  point  is,  however,  that  Mrs.  Greely 
technically  does  not  have  permission  from  the 
Chair  to  speak  and  is  out  of  order. 

MRS.  ROSENAK:  I  like  to  move  that  this 
motion  be  tabled  until  we  have  heard  the  new 
by-laws. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  All  right.  We  have  a 

motion  now  that  this  motion  be  tabled  until  after 
the  by-laws.  What  was  the  balance  of  that 
motion  ? 

MRS.  ROSENAK:  Until  the  report  of  the 
By-Laws  Committee  be  heard. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  I  am  getting  information 
from  our  Parliamentarian  and  we  are  getting 
ready  to  vote  on  the  tabling  of  this  motion  on 
the  amendments.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  ? 
Ready  for  the  question? 

MRS.  RADTKE:  Would  I  be  out  of  order  in 
suggesting  that  the  new  by-laws  be  referred  to 
a  committee.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  read  these 

new  by-laws  we  will  be  here  until  tomorrow 

morning. 

MRS.  FARRIS:  A  year  ago,  in  very  good 
faith,  our  President  appointed  a  new  by-laws 
committee  composed  of  three  members.  The  three 
members  thought  it  would  be  a  good  way  to  serve 
this  organization  because  we  do  have  old  by-laws 
that  do  not  cover  half  of  the  things  that  have 

been  adopted  in  the  past  few  years.  They  are 

inadequate.  They  are  incorrect.  They  are  in¬ 
complete,  because  we  have  grown  so.  And  all  last 
summer  we  worked  and  we  even  had  fun  and  en¬ 
joyed  it.  We  worked  with  parliamentarians  and 
we  presented  what  we  thought  was  a  very  good 
working  framework  for  you  to  amend,  and  we 
want  this  body  to  decide  how  the  by-laws  shall 
be  amended.  And,  now,  I  want  to  defend  a  charge 
that  was  made  against  the  By-Laws  Committee. 
On  Page  265,  of  Robert’s  Rules,  it  states  that 
“provisions  that  are  of  a  temporary  nature  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  constitution  or  by-laws,  but 
should  be  included  in  the  motion  to  adopt”  —  and 
I  had  the  word  “amendments”  here,  and  Mrs. 
Traubel  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  after 
I  came  and  told  him  that  it  was  my  plan  to  in¬ 
clude  all  of  that  suggested  part  that  was  not 
sent  in  by  the  Revisions  Committee.  You  see,  that 
first  portion  was  sent  in  by  the  Revisions  Com¬ 
mittee  but  some  other  members,  and  they  have 
a  perfect  right  —  any  member  may,  of  course, 
suggest  revisions,  and  if  they  go  through  the 
form  of  your  old  by-laws  under  which  you  are 
now  operating,  they  could  come  to  you,  as  the 
Revisions  Committee  could.  So  it  was  in  perfect 
order,  and  it  was  my  plan,  and  we  announced  it, 
to  introduce  the  extension  of  offices, 

I  would  have  appreciated  it  that  whoever  felt 
that  way  would  have  informed  me  ahead  of  time. 
I  do  feel  it  has  been  a  very  ungracious  act  to  a 
very  sincere  effort. 

MR.  HARVEY :  I  agree  and  sympathize  with 
the  feelings  expressed  by  the  previous  speaker. 
I  know  that  this  committee  has  worked  long  and 
diligently  and  I  am  sure  we  all  very  much  ap¬ 


preciate  the  work  they  have  done.  We  also 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  job  that  they 
faced. 

In  connection  with  the  idea  that  amendments 
to  the  proposed  new  by-laws  could  be  hammered 
out  in  a  meeting  of  this  type  of  something  over 
a  hundred  people,  I  think  she  will  agree  with 
me  that  such  a  procedure  is  at  best  extremely 
cumbersome  and  at  worst  is  practically  im¬ 
possible. 

Now,  I  think  the  previous  speaker  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  proposed  new  by-laws  in  their 
present  form,  without  amendment,  would  get  us 
into  new  and  uncharted  seas  and  might  en¬ 
danger  the  smooth  working  of  the  society.  I  also 
agree  with  the  previous  speaker  that  our  present 
by-laws  have  many  deficiencies.  The  amendments 
which  we  have  proposed  to  the  existing  by-laws 
is  the  first  step  toward  correcting  these  items. 

Now,  I  feel,  and  have  felt,  that  rather  than 
throw  away  the  previous  work  which  we  have 
done,  and  start  anew  with  a  new  set  of  by-laws, 
we  should  live  with  the  ones  whose  deficiencies 
we  recognize,  and  should  gradually  and  con¬ 
structively  build  on  it,  and  work  out  the  amend¬ 
ments  as  experience  will  show  they  are  needed. 

Now,  back  of  that  is  the  feeling  on  my  part 
that  I  do  not  want,  in  the  least  measure,  to 
jeopardize  or  hazard  the  development  of  our  So¬ 
ciety.  I  feel  we  are  taking  the  least  hazard.  I 
think  we  are  taking  the  least  chance  of  serious 
disruption  by  adopting  the  amendments  and  living 
under  our  existing  by-laws  with  the  deficiencies 
which  we  have  learned  by  experience  to  get  along 
with.  And  by  starting  out  with  a  new  set  of  by¬ 
laws  we  would  be  discarding  all  of  the  previous 
experience  which  we  have  had. 

Now  I  want  to  say,  as  emphatically  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  say,  that  we  appreciate, 
every  one  of  us,  the  work  and  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  energy  which  the  committee  has  given 
to  the  new  by-laws,  and  I  want  to  say  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  intention  to  criticize  or  to  combat 
or  to  disparage  the  work  which  has  been  done. 
We  appreciate  that  work. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  it  is 
a  change  of  attitude.  It  is  a  change  of  attitude 
from  wanting  new  by-laws  to'  that  of  trying  to 
live  with  our  old  ones. 

MRS.  FARRIS:  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  had  really  been  no  amendments.  You  see 
all  that  was  put  in  there  is  exactly  what  Roberts 
said  there  should  be,  the  one  exception  being  the 
slight  difference  in  the  Board  forum. 

And  I  do  want  to  say,  too,  that  the  previous 
speaker  mentioned  it  would  take  too  long  in  this 
type  of  body  to  do  it.  We  can’t  do  it  in  any 
other  way,  except  in  a  meeting  of  this  whole 
body,  and  if  there  are  errors  the  only  way  to  do 
it  is  to  strike  them  out  and  get  them  the  way 
you  want  them.  That  is  the  only  way  you  can 
ever  work  it  out, 

MR.  JOHNSON:  I  will  have  to  limit  each 
speaker  to  two  minutes  because  some  of  us  are 
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taking  a  little  bit  longer.  So  please  keep  that  in 
mind. 

MR.  CARTER:  At  the  Cincinnati  meeting  I 
almost  pleaded  that  we  have  a  chance  to  look  at 
these  by-laws  before  we  proposed  them  to  the 
membership.  Not  that  any  one  of  us  was  trying 
to  do  a  wrong  job,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  have  correct  by-laws.  And  if  they  are  not 
right  they  can  do  an  awful  job  on  it.  I  believe 
that  any  member  working  with  this  organization 
should  have  a  chance  to  go  over  these  by-laws 
with  the  committee  and  offer  suggestions..  And 
that  was  not  done,  Mrs.  Farris. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  All  right.  There  seems  to 
be  pro  and  con  on  this  question,  so  I  am  going 
to  allow  each  side  two  speeches;  you  and  some 
one  else,  if  you  wish. 

MRS.  FARRIS:  You  see,  it  was  published  in 
the  December  issue  and  it  was  sent  to  every 
member.  They  had  it  for  more  than  three  months 
so  every  one  had  a  chance  to  get  into  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  all  their  friends  and  discuss  what 
they  want.  That  part  is  all  right.  The  only 
thing  is,  your  by-laws  do  not  permit  the  Board 
to  take  action.  So  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  committee’s  decision. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Thank  you. 

MRS.  ROSENAK:  I  merely  wanted  to  state 
when  I  took  the  floor  that  I  realize  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  merit  in  what  Mr.  Carter  has  said. 
That  didn’t  happen.  It  must  be  voted  on  or  at 
least  present  at  this  time. 

MRS,  EDMUNDSON:  I  agree  with  Mrs. 
Farris  on  one  point,  and  on  another  point  I  dis¬ 
agree.  It  is  a  very  difficult  job  to  amend  by-laws 
and  Mrs.  Farris  said  that  is  the  only  way  it  could 
be  done  by  this  body.  You  can  repeal  the  by-laws 
and  act  on  temporary  by-laws,  and  then  have  a 
new  set  of  by-laws  with  all  of  the  things  that 
you  want  in  them,  and  should  be  in  them.  But 
the  Board  has  every  right  to  read  those  by-laws 
and  discuss  them,  if  they  choose,  before  they  are 
printed  in  the  magazine. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Thank  you.  Now  we  had 
two  on  one  side,  and  the  other  side  has  its 
privilege. 

We  are  ready  to  go  into  the  vote  of  tabling 
the  motion.  There  was  a  motion  made  and 
seconded  that  we  accept  the  amendments.  Then 
there  was  a  motion  to  table  this.  And  the  motion 
we  are  working  on  is  the  motion  to  table.  We 
can  vote  pro  and  con.  Ready  for  the  question? 
Those  in  favor  of  tabling  this  motion  raise  your 
right  hand. 

MRS.  F’ARRIS:  I  don’t  believe  we  know 
what  we  are  voting  on. 

MRS.  EDMUNDSON:  It  is  moved  and 
seconded  that  we  accept  these  amendments  that 
have  been  read.  And  somebody  made  a  motion 
that  that  motion  be  tabled  and  somebody  second¬ 
ed  it.  And  now  we  are  voting  on  tabling  the 
motion  to  accept  the  amendments.  That  is  the 
way  I  understand  it. 


MR.  JOHNSON:  Now,  may  we  have  the 
showing  of  hands  again  for  those  in  favor  of 
tabling  the  motion. 

(Hands  raised). 

Those  not  in  favor  of  tabling  the  motion  raise 
your  right  hands. 

(Hands  raised). 

The  motion  is  lost. 

Now,  we  are  ready  to  vote  upon  this  motion  to 
accept  the  amendments  as  read, 

MRS.  M AGILE:  I  like  to  hear  the  motion 

again,  please. 

MR.  CARTER:  I  move  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ments  as  read  by  the  Secretary. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Are  you  now  ready  for  the 
question  ? 

Those  in  favor  of  this  motion  raise  your  right 
hands, 

(Hands  raised), 

Down  hands. 

Contrary  to . 

MRS.  M AGILE:  I  wish  to  present  52  delegate 
proxy  votes  on  ^‘no”  to  this  motion. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Our  Parliamentarian  says 
it  is  only  good  in  a  ballot  vote.  If  you  wish  to 
go  into  a  ballot  vote  that  is  perfectly  all  right. 
May  I  say  this,  please:  I  do  not  wish  to  get 
into  this  proxy  matter.  That  is  entirely  up  to 
this  group. 

MRS.  M AGILE:  May  I  read  our  own  by¬ 
laws:  “Each  member  of  the  Society  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  one  vote  on  all  matters  brought  before 
the  Society,  and  any  member  may  vote  by  proxy.” 

MR.  JOHNSON:  You  are  correct.  And  you 
still  wish  to  present  those  52  proxies? 

MRS.  M AGILE:  On  this  matter,  yes. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Then  we  will  have  to  vote 
on  that  now.  We  will  have  to  vote  by  ballot,  if 
you  wish.  It  is  perfectly  all  right. 

MRS.  LAND  AKER:  I  request  a  written 
ballot.  I  am  voting  546  proxies. 

MR,  JOHNSON:  All  right.  We  will  go  into 
a  written  ballot.  May  I  recognize  Mrs.  Keller. 

MRS.  KELLER:  I  did  not  receive  a  proxy 
ballot. 

MRS.  LUTTROPP:  Nobody  from  Milwaukee 
received  a  proxy  ballot  either. 

MRS.  LAYSON:  Was  not  the  proxies  printed 
in  the  magazine? 

MRS.  LUTTROPP.  That  was  the  year  before. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  I  recognize  Mrs.  Taylor. 

MRS.  TAYLOR:  As  you  know,  I  am  from 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  I  know  that  you,  Mr,  Presi¬ 
dent,  appointed  Mrs.  Cooper  as  Chairman  of  the 
Proxy  Committee. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  That  is  incorrect.  I  did  not 
appoint  any  single  person,  pro  or  con  or  other¬ 
wise.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

MRS.  TAYLOR:  Well,  I  was  told  that. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  And  who  was  that? 
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MRS.  TAYLOR:  Mrs.  Cooper  who  was 
named.  Furthermore,  I  know  that  Mrs.  Cooper 
came  to  the  Board  meeting  thinking  she  would  be 
able  to  stay  as  Chairman  of  the  Proxy  Committee, 
but  she  left  because  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Board  had  not  voted  on  her,  and  until  that  time 
she  could  not  stay  in  the  meeting.  I  don’t  think 
she  was  ever  voted  on  but  she  was  under  the 
impression,  and  so  was  I,  and  so  was  a  lot  of 
other  people. 

MRS.  EDMUNDSON:  May  I  say,  as  a  par¬ 
liamentarian,  that  it  is  customary  in  large 
assemblies  for  national  organizations  to  send  out 
duplicate  cards  on  proxies  to  delegates.  I  don’t 
know  where  these  original  by-laws  come  from, 
and  I  hope  I  don’t  tread  on  anybody’s  toes  in 
saying  it  was  the  lack  of  these  things  in  the 
by-laws  that  is  causing  all  this  trouble  now.  If 
you  had  a  good  set  of  by-laws  to  tell  you  what 
to  do,  and  what  could  be  done,  all  this  confusion 
wouldn’t  prevail  now. 

Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Committee 
on  By-Laws,  for  I  know  they  have  worked  hard 
on  these  new  by-laws,  the  improvements  that 
need  to  be  made  in  the  old  by-laws  are  not  in  the 
new  ones,  and  it  will  take  a  week  to  discuss  and 
argue  these  things. 

For  one  thing,  you  should  have  sent  out  these 
proxies.  And  your  by-laws  don’t  say  that  they 
must  be  sent  out.  But  they  should  have  been 
sent  out. 

For  another  thing,  they  should  have  been  sent 
out  in  duplicate  form  so  that  the  secretary  of  the 
organization  would  have  a  copy  and  keep  a  record 
of  who  is  carrying  the  proxies  and  how  many. 

Proxies  are  vicious  things  and  can  be  a  bad 
influence  in  any  organization. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 
And  I  wish  to  correct  my  statement  to  Mrs. 
Taylor.  I  did  make  an  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Cooper  to  head  this  committee  but  this  com¬ 
mittee,  as  such,  did  not  function.  But  I  want  to 
make  it  clear,  in  all  fairness,  that  these  proxies 
have  not  been  printed  in  the  magazine  and  sent 
out. 

MRS.  SMITH:  We  are  delegates  from  St. 
Louis  and  as  long  as  there  were  no  proxies 
printed  in  the  magazine  we  received  our  proxies 
from  our  members  and  we  have  two  hundred  of 
them  here,  and  they  are  individually  signed  as 
delegates. 

MR.  JOHNSON;  All  right.  We  will  accept 
them. 

MRS.  BELL:  I  move  that  all  the  proxies  be 
thrown  out. 

MR,  JOHNSON:  Do  we  have  a  second  on 
this  motion  ? 

MRS,  ROSENAK:  Since  everybody  in  the 
organization  has  not  received  proxies,  I  would 
like  to  second  the  motion  that  all  proxies  be 
abolished. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Is  there  any  discussion? 
Ready  for  the  question?  Those  in  favor  of  this 
motion  raise  your  right  hands. 


(Hands  raised). 

Down  hands. 

Contrary  to  this  motion  raise  your  right  hands. 

(Hands  raised). 

The  motion  is  carried.  And  I  would  like  to  say 
thank  you. 

Then  we  will  go  back  to  this  amendment  and  get 
our  vote.  I  know  these  are  technicalities  but  I 
am  trying  to  do  my  best.  Are  we  ready  for  the 
question?  It  has  been  voted  on  and  accepted? 
Oh,  I  am  sorry.  I  am  out  of  order, 

A  VOICE:  No,  the  tabling  motion  was  lost. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  All  right.  We  were  voting 
when  Mrs.  Magill  started  the  question  on  proxies 
and  we  got  off  on  a  side  track.  Now,  we  are 
ready  to  come  back  to  the  motion  in  favor  or  not 
in  favor  of  the  amendments.  Those  in  favor 
raise  your  right  hands. 

MR.  MILLER:  What  amendments? 

MR.  JOHNSON:  The  ones  that  the  Secretary 
read.  If  you  wish  to  have  them  read  again  it 
is  perfectly  all  right.  Ready  for  the  question? 

MR.  MILLER:  I  believe  we  did  vote. 

MRS.  EDMUNDSON:  May  I  explain  what 
happened,  please?  It  is  very  confusing.  We  did 
vote  on  them  but  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  give  the 
results  of  the  vote  because  Mrs,  Magill  got  up 
and  said  “I  vote  50  proxies.”  Then  we  went  into 
the  discussion  of  whether  or  not  the  proxies 
could  be  voted  on  a  show  of  hands  -  which  they 
can’t.  They  don’t  have  the  50  hands  to  put  up. 
And  the  proxies  can  only  be  voted  by  written 
ballot.  Now,  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  give 
the  results  of  that  vote  what  was  taken  before. 
If  you  don’t  remember  the  results  you  can  call 
for  another  vote.  That  is  all  you  can  do. 

MRS.  McGLATHERY:  I  want  to  know,  did 
we  vote  on  the  question  of  proxies  while  there 
was  a  motion  on  the  floor? 

MRS.  EDMUNDSON:  That  is  a  subsidiary 
motion  and  it  is  permissible  because  it  pertains 
to  the  main  motion, 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Any  further  questions? 

MRS.  SIMMONS;  May  the  Secretary  read 
the  amendments  again? 

MR.  JOHNSON:  It  is  printed  in  your  book, 
but  if  you  wish  that  we  can  do  it. 

(Whereupon,  the  Secretary  read  the  amend¬ 
ments  again  —  Reference  Pages  22  and  23). 

MRS.  EDMUNDSON:  May  I  please  explain 
these  amendments  to  the  membership  because  I 
don’t  think  they  understand  them  when  they  are 
being  read  as  such.  It  is  unusual  for  a  par¬ 
liamentarian  to  do  this  and  I  am  going  to  con¬ 
sider  myself  a  very  bad  one  from  now  on.  I 
should  be  still  and  not  say  anything  out  of  order, 
but  I  do  want  to  help,  being  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

If  you  vote  for  these  amendments,  you  are 
going  to  let  the  officers,  who  are  in  office  now, 
and  who  have  only  served  four  months,  you  are 
going  to  let  them  serve  one  year  and  four  months, 
and  that  is  what  would  have  to  be  done  to  some 
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set  of  officers  to  get  this  thing  straightened  out. 
Now,  if  I  am  wrong,  I  like  somebody  to  correct 
me.  But  that  is  my  interpretation  of  the -amend¬ 
ments. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Ready  for  the  question? 
Those  in  favor  raise  your  right  hands. 

(Hands  Raised). 

Contrary  to  the  motion,  the  same  sign. 

(Hands  Raised). 

The  motion  is  carried. 

Now,  we  are  ready  for  the  proposed  by-laws. 

MR.  CARTER:  I  like  to  move  that  we  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  reading  of  the  proposed  by-laws 
since  they  are  already  printed  in  the  magazine. 

MR.  PETERSON:  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  The  motion  is  made  that  we 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  proposed  by¬ 
laws,  and  seconded.  Are  we  ready  for  the 
question  ? 

MRS.  FARRIS:  Can  we  do  that  after  you 
have  announced  to  this  body  that  you  will  con¬ 
sider  them? 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Please  do  not  ask  the  Chair. 

A  VOICE:  That  is  correct. 

MRS.  FARRIS:  You  canT  dispense  with  that. 
Are  you  trying  to  lay  it  on  the  table?  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  determine. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Do  you  wish  me  to  ask 
him?  Alright.  I  ask  you  directly,  do  you  wish 
to  dispense  with  the  by-laws? 

MR.  CARTER:  The  motion  I  made  is  to  avoid 
reading  all  the  by-laws  before  we  vote  on  them. 

MRS.  FARRIS:  That  wouldn’t  be  within  the 
consideration  of  the  by-laws  because  the  members 
don’t  have  the  ability  to  amend,  and  you  know 
that  the  friends  of  the  By-Laws  Committee  might 
have  amendments. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Mrs.  Farris,  I  might  be  in¬ 
terpreting  your  trend  of  thought  wrongly.  We  are 
not  voting  on  whether  we  favor  them  or  not. 

MRS.  EDMUNDSON:  My  understanding  is 
that  inasmuch  as  they  are  printed  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  they  don’t  need  to  be  read  again.  Every¬ 
body  has  a  magazine  and  they  don’t  need  to  be 
read  as  a  whole. 

MRS.  FARRIS:  But  how  do  they  get  amend¬ 
ed? 

MRS.  EDMUNDSON:  They  must  be  read  as 
a  whole  first  before  anybody  makes  a  motion  to 
amend  them.  And  he  just  made  a  motion  that 
they  don’t  have  to  be  read. 

MRS.  FARRIS:  Is  it  his  intent  not  to  have 
the  first  reading  as  a  whole  but  to  have  the 
reading  section  by  section? 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Mrs,  Farris,  would  you  di¬ 
rect  your  question  to  the  gentleman? 

MRS.  FARRIS:  I  don’t  quite  understand.  Is 
it  your  motion  that  the  first  reading  of  the  by¬ 
laws  as  a  whole  be  dispensed  with? 

MR.  CARTER:  I  am  not  sure  I  want  to 
answer  that  question  right  at  this  moment.  I 


have  another  motion  coming  up  and  I  think  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  you. 


MRS.  MAGILL: 
motion  be  tabled. 

MR.  JOHNSON: 
this  ? 

MRS.  KELLER: 
posal. 


I  move  that  Mr.  Carter’s 
Do  we  have  a  second  to 
I  second  Mrs,  Magill’s  pro- 


MR.  JOHNSON:  There  is  a  motion  that  Mr. 
Carter’s  motion  be  tabled.  Are  you  ready  for 
the  question? 


Those  in  favor  of  tabling  Mr.  Carter’s  motion, 
dispensing  with  the  reading  of  the  proposed  by¬ 
laws  raise  your  right  hands. 

MRS,  GETNON  (of  Cleveland):  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  that  if  we  table  the  motion  that  the  revised 
by-laws  would  not  be  read  or  published  for  the 
consideration  of  the  membership? 

MR.  JOHNSON:  They  have  been  published, 
and  those  are  what  we  are  considering.  I  don’t 
wish  to  make  any  further  comment.  Any  further 
questions  ? 

Those  in  favor  of  tabling  this  motion  of  Mr. 
Carter  raise  your  right  hands? 

(Hands  Raised). 

Down  hands. 

Contrary,  the  same  sign. 

(Hands  Raised). 

The  motion  is  lost, 

MRS.  FARRIS:  The  motion  was  not  to  lay 
the  by-laws  on  the  table? 

MR.  JOHNSON:  That  is  right. 

MRS.  FARRIS:  A  report  of  the  Committee 
can  not  be  tabled.  Robert’s  Rules  of  Order. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Mrs.  Farris,  the  motion  was 
not  to  table.  The  way  I  understand  this  thought, 
and  I  ask  our  Parliamentarian  to  follow  with  me, 
the  motion  was  just  to  dispense  with  the  reading 
of  the  proposed  by-laws.  They  are  in  your  maga¬ 
zine  and  you  should  have  read  them  before  you 
came  here.  I  certainly  hope  you  have  read  every 
word,  and  you  should  be  conversant  with  these 
proposed  by-laws.  And  the  motion,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  which  we  will  vote  upon,  is  to  dispense 
with  the  reading  of  these  by-laws.  I  don’t  believe 
we  have  said  we  will  not  have  them  at  all.  That 
is  not  my  interpretation  of  Mr.  Carter’s  motion. 

MRS.  FARRIS:  How  can  you  act  on  them  if 
you  don’t  read  them  aloud? 

MR.  JOHNSON:  You  already  have  them 
published  in  the  magazine. 

MRS.  FARRIS:  Mr.  President,  I  give  up.  I 
make  no  more  objections.  It  is  really  a  little  too 
obvious. 


MR.  JOHNSON:  What  that  is  not  my 
opinion.  I  believe  we  should  follow  through  our 
thoughts,  and  I  am  trying  to  keep  our  thoughts 
as  straight  and  as  clear  as  we  can.  I  realize  as 
we  go  along,  that  it  gets  involved,  and  I  try  to 
come  back  and  continue  on.  And  when  I  am  in 
error  I  certainly  wish  to  be  corrected  by  the 
parliamentarian. 
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MRS.  GREELY:  Mr.  President.  Can  I  make 
the  motion  that  we  operate  on  our  old  by-laws 
as  we  have  these  many  years?  The  national  so¬ 
ciety  can  hire  a  law  firm  to  draw  up  the  new 
by-laws  and  have  them  legal  in  every  state  of  the 
union.  Then  we  will  have  no  trouble. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  I  am  sorry.  There  is  a 
motion  on  the  floor,  and  unless  there  is  an 
amendment  to  the  motion,  we  will  have  to  act 
on  Mr.  Carter’s  motion. 

Ready  for  the  question?  That  is,  on  Mr.  Carter’s 
motion  that  we  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the 
proposed  by-laws. 

Those  in  favor  of  this  motion  raise  your  right 
hands. 

(Hands  Raised). 

Down  Hands. 

Contrary  to  this  motion,  the  same  sign. 

(Hands  Raised). 

The  motion  is  carried. 

MR.  CARTER:  I  move  that  we  refer  the 
proposed  by-laws  back  to  the  committee,  with 
two  additional  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

MRS.  CAREY:  Mr.  President,  I  second  the 
motion. 

MRS.  FARRIS:  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I 
speak  for  our  committee.  We  have  done  our  best. 
We  will  let  you  have  another  committee.  I  am 
sorry.  I  can’t  act  on  another  committee. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  It  is  not  my  wish  that  you 
drop  this.  • 

MRS.  FARRIS:  What  would  be  the  use?  I 
can’t  give  you  any  more  time;  I  am  sorry.  It 
was  such  a  complete  waste. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  I  recognize  Mrs.  Magill. 

MRS.  MAGILL:  I  wish  to  state  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  these  members  that  you  are  not 
working  against  any  one  person.  You  are  going 
against  Robert’s  Book  on  Rules  when  you  pass 
this  motion  on  the  floor  as  you  have  done  prior 
to  this.  You  are  not  only  throwing  your  own  by¬ 
laws  out  the  door,  you  are  throwing  Robert’s 
Book  on  Rules  away.  I  have  read  several  of  them 
today,  and  they  have  been  absolutely  disregarded. 
This  is  the  law  that  our  federal  government  goes 

by.  - 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Now,  is  there  any  further 
discussion  on  this  question?  Are  you  ready  for 
the  vote?  We  are  voting  that  the  proposed  by¬ 
laws  be  set  aside  and  referred  back  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  two  additional  members  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  Committee, 

MRS.  FARRIS:  Our  Committee  has  declined 
to  serve  and  so  I  think  Mr.  Carter  would  be  in 
order  to  refer  them  to  a  new  committee. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  I  understand  you  can  not 
decline  until  we  have  the  motion  passed. 

MRS.  FARRIS:  Anybody  can  decline  the  ap¬ 
pointment. 

MRS.  TAYLOR:  I  believe  that  Mr.  Carter 
will  have  to  change  his  motion  for  a  new  com¬ 
mittee. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  We  have  to  vote  on  the 
motion  as  it  is  given. 

MRS.  EDMUNDSON:  Unless  some  one 
offers  to  amend  the  motion. 


MRS.  FARRIS:  I  move  that  the  motion  be 
amended  by  striking  out  “the  committee”,  and 
inserting  “a  new  committee”. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Well,  do  we  have  a  second? 

MR.  HARVEY:  I  second  it. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Is  there  any  further  dis¬ 
cussion?  We  are  ready  to  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment,  on  a  new  committee,  with  Mrs.  Farris  not 
being  on  this  committee. 

Those  in  favor  raise  your  right  hands? 

(Hands  Raised). 

Those  not  in  favor  raise  your  right  hands? 

(Hands  Raised), 

The  motion  is  carried. 

I  recognize  Mr.  Miller, 

MR.  MILLER:  Mr.  President,  I  know  I  am 
out  of  order  with  this  motion  but  I  move  that 
the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  expressed  to  this 
committee  who  tried  to  produce  a  set  of  by-laws 
which  we  could  accept.  I  realize  that  I  am  out 
of  order  in  making  it. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Mr.  Miller,  this  motion  can 
not  be  included  in  this  other  motion.  If  you  like 
to  give  it  next  you  may  do  so.  We  are  voting  on 
the  three  members  that  have  proposed  the  by¬ 
laws  and  two  additional  members  to  be  appointed 
to  a  new  committee. 

MR.  HARVEY :  I  believe  that  we  have  voted 
on  the  amendment  for  a  new  committee  but  not 
on  the  main  motion.  In  such  case,  I  believe  Mr. 
Miller’s  motion  is  out  of  order,  until  we  consider 
the  main  motion. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Well,  Mr.  Harvey,  that  is 
exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  I  said  that  Mr. 
Miller’s  motion  is  out  of  order,  and  I  would  like 
to  entertain  that  motion  if  he  wishes  to  give  it, 
after  this  motion  is  either  accepted  or  rejected. 
Now,  the  motion  to  appoint  five  members  to  this 
Committee,  with  three  of  them  to  replace  the 
members  of  the  old  Committee.  Will  you  give 
that  motion  again? 

MR.  CARTER:  I  move  that  the  proposed  by¬ 
laws  be  sent  back  to  the  committee,  with  two 
additional  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

MRS.  EDMUNDSON:  That  motion  has  been 
amended  by  Mrs.  Farris  who  wants  them  to  be 
all  new  members,  because  the  old  committee  will 
not  accept  the  appointment.  Now  this  amendment 
has  passed  and  you  are  going  to  vote  to  have  a 
new  committee  draw  up  the  by-laws. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Alright.  I  am  glad  to  be 
corrected  at  any  time.  Ready  for  the  question? 
Those  in  favor  of  this  motion  raise  your  right 
hands. 

(Hands  Raised). 

Down  hands. 

Contrary  to  this  motion,  the  same  sign. 

(Hands  Raised). 

The  motion  is  carried. 

Mr.  Miller,  if  you  now  wish  to  make  your  motion. 
I  am  out  of  order  but  I  believe  I  would  like  to 
have  that  expression  in  our  records. 

MR.  MILLER:  I  move  that  the  thanks  of 
this  Society  be  expressed  to  the  committee  which 
tried  hard  to  produce  a  set  of  by-laws  that  we 
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could  accept,  and  has  been  rudely  informed  that 
we  could  not  accept  them, 

MRS.  LAND  AKER:  I  second  it. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  We  have  a  motion  to  ex¬ 
press  our  appreciation  to  this  Committee  for  the 
grand  job  that  they  have  done.  They  have  worked 
hard,  even  though  these  proposed  by-laws  may 
not  be  as  we  would  want  them. 

There  were  things  in  these  by-laws  that  I 
have  smiled  on  and  objected  to,  being  of  the 
opposite  gender,  as  for  instance  the  use  of  the 
word  “she”  instead  of  “he”  when  she  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  President. 

Now,  unless  there  is  further  discussion,  we 
will  vote  on  this  motion. 

Those  in  favor  of  expressing  our  appreciation 
to  this  Committee,  raise  your  right  hands. 

(Hands  Raised). 

Contrary  to  the  motion,  the  same  sign. 

The  motion  is  carried. 

We  are  now  ready  for  any  Unfinished 
Business.  Do  we  have  any  Unfinished  Business? 
Hearing  none,  we  will  go  into  New  Business. 

Have  we  any  New  Business  to  come  before 
this  group? 

MRS.  MAGILL:  I  move  that  a  letter  of  ap¬ 
preciation  be  written  to  the  Pittsburgh  Society 
for  the  wonderful  convention  that  we  have  had 
here, 

MRS.  SMITH:  I  second  that  motion, 

MR.  JOHNSON:  It  has  been  moved  and 
seconded.  Are  we  ready  for  the  discussion  on 
this  ?  Those  in  favor  raise  your  right  hands. 

(Hands  Raised). 

Contrary,  the  same  sign. 

The  motion  is  carried. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  have  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
John  Held. 

MR.  HELD:  May  I  read  it  from  here?  If  I 
stutter  a  little  bit  you  will  excuse  me  because 
I  usually  can’t  read  my  own  writing. 

“Mr.  President  &  Members:  We,  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  African  Violet  Society 
of  America,  Inc.,  wish  to  thank  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  for  their  warm  welcome  and  hospi¬ 
tality. 

“Our  particular  thanks  to  the  genial  Co- 
Chairmen  of  the  Convention,  Mrs,  William 
Douglas  and  Mrs.  Ross  Harness  and  their  various 
efficient  and  well  organized  committees  for  the 
splendid  way  they  planned  and  executed  this  very 
successful  meeting, 

“Our  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Charles  Forstall  and 
her  hard  working  committee  who  contributed  so 
much  to  this  beautiful  show.  We  are  sure  that 
this  9th  Annual  Convention  Meeting  will  be  one 
long  remembered  by  all  of  us. 

“To  our  very  capable  Registration  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Rene  Edmundson,  and  her  tireless  staff  of 
co-workers,  our  sincere  thanks  for  all  you  have 
done  to  make  an  otherwise  time-consuming  and 
tedious  job  run  so  smoothly. 

“We  will  long  remember  the  interesting  tour 
and  visit  to  the  Phipps  Conservatory,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Curto,  and  the  gracious 
hospitality  of  the  Pittsburgh  Garden  Club  as 


well. 

“For  our  fine  programs  we  are  most  grateful 
to  Mrs.  H.  W,  Martin  and  each  and  every  one  of 
our  speakers  who  contributed,  in  such  a  generous 
way,  to  the  final  success  of  this  meeting. 

“Finally,  we  wish  to  commend  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  William  Penn  Hotel  for  their 
courteous  and  efficient  service.” 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  this  be  accepted. 

MR.  FRANK  TINARI:  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Any  discussion?  I  am  sure 
we  appreciate  the  wonderful  time  we  had  in 
Pittsburgh.  It  has  been  wonderful  all  the  way, 
and  I  know  we  have  all  enjoyed  ourselves  here. 
In  every  way  possible,  this  Committee  has  made 
our  stay  very  agreeable.  And  I  believe  I  would 
like  to  have  a  showing  of  hands  in  favor  of  this 
report. 

MRS,  ROSENAK:  I  move  that  it  be  accepted 
unanimously. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  I  like  that.  The  motion  has 
been  made.  Do  we  have  a  second  to  that  motion? 

A  VOICE:  I  second  the  motion, 

MR,  JOHNSON:  The  motion  is  made  and 
seconded. 

I  move  that  we  stand  and  give  a  rising  vote 
of  thanks. 

(Whereupon,  the  membership  rose  and  ex¬ 
pressed  its  thanks). 

Please  be  seated.  Our  ranks  are  thin  and  we 
are  progressing. 

Is  there  any  other  business  to  come  before 
this  meeting? 

MR.  HARVEY:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
we  adjourn, 

MR.  JOHNSON:  The  motion  is  made  that 
we  adjourn.  Is  the  motion  seconded? 

MR.  PETERSON:  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Those  in  favor  raise  your 
right  hands. 

(Hands  Raised). 

Contrary,  the  same  sign. 

The  motion  is  carried, 

(Whereupon,  the  meeting  adjourned), 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA; 
COUNTY  OF  ALLEGHENY  (  ss 

I,  Arthur  Boske,  the  undersigned  Notary 
Public,  in  and  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  hereby  certify:  that  I  took  down  on 
a  stenotype  machine,  the  minutes  of  the  business 
meeting  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 
Inc.,  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  on  April  16,  1955;  that  I  later  re¬ 
duced  my  stenotype  notes  to  typewriting,  and 
that  the  foregoing  pages  are  a  full,  true  and 
correct  transcription  of  my  stenotype  notes. 

I,  further  certify  that  I  am  no  attorney  or 
counsel  for  any  of  the  parties,  nor  am  I  related 
to  any  of  them,  nor  financially  interested  in  this 
meeting. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  my  Notarial  Seal  this  13th  day 
of  May,  1956. 

Arthur  Boske 
Stenotype  Reporter 
THE  END 
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Decorating  with  African  Violets 


Leonard  K.  Brewer,  Wyandotte,  Michigan 


There  are  so  many  lovely  ways  to  use  African 
violets  in  your  home,  but  especially  on  oc¬ 
casions  when  you  wish  to  have  your  table  “look 
its  best.”  Let  me  mention  just  two  of  them  that 
my  wife  was  able  to  put  to  good  use  last  year. 

She  was  giving  a  shower  for  one  of  her  friends 
and  wanted  something  different.  This  is  what  we 
decided  upon. 

From  my  collection  of  approximately  four  or 
five  hundred  violets,  we  found  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  that  were  in  two  and  one-half  inch  pots 


and  had  some  bloom  on  them.  Most  of  us  would 
call  them  small  plants.  We  wrapped  the  pots  in 
colorful  foil  paper  and  placed  them  at  each  setting 
on  the  table.  We  then  inserted  a  tag  with  the 
person’s  name  written  on  it  into  the  pot.  From 
the  chandelier,  colorful  ribbons  ran  to  each  violet. 
It  was  ideed  attractive  and  novel.  Each  guest 
took  their  plant  home  as  a  living  memento  of  the 
shower. 

Another  time  we  were  having  a  light  lunch 
late  in  the  evening,  but  we  wanted  our  table  to 
be  “dressed  up.”  The  guests  were  “violet  bugs.” 
I  have  a  climbing  seedling  that  I  call  “Bud’s  Star 
Shower,”  and  it  was  covered  with  large  purple 
blooms.  I  set  this  at  one  corner  of  the  table  and 
around  it  in  a  semi-circle,  I  placed  eight  or  nine 
of  my  double  pink  seedlings.  It  was  indeed  strik¬ 
ing,  and  a  beautiful  color  combination.  And 
what  a  sensation  it  created!  The  violets  were  all 
sitting  in  tea  cups,  and  the  effect  was  very  lovely. 

Try  one  of  the  above  ideas,  or  adapt  them  to 
your  own  situation.  Change  the  color  combina¬ 
tions  around,  just  in  case  you  do  not  have  eight 
or  nine  of  your  own  double  pinks  handy!  But  — 
try  “Decorating  with  African  Violets.” 

THE  END 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN  VIOLETS  AND  PLANTS  —  THE  BEST  IS  FLORALITE 


FLORALITE  KART 

Attractive,  small  port¬ 
able  greenhouse, 
removable  12  x  18  x  1 
deep  aluminum  trays 
each  of  3  shelves 
controlled  w  a  t  e  r  i  n 
spraying  and.  ease  in 
taking  care  of 
plants.  Large  easy 
ing  casters.  Fluorescent 
lights  can  be  added  at 
any  time.  Controlled 
lighting  assured  w  i  t 
automatic  timer.  Knocked 
down  for  easy  assembly. 
Finished  in  beauti¬ 
ful  gray  baked  on 
tallic  enamel, 
weight  41  lbs. 

$51.50  less  fixtui’es. 
light  bracket  $6.50.  Auto¬ 
matic  Timer  $10.35 
paid. 

Fluorescent  fixtures, 
eluding  tubes  —  13  in. 
reflectors  $11.50. 


FLORALITE  TABLE 
☆  It’s  a  lamp.  Three 

way  light. 

It’s  a  table.  Foimica 
top. 

•jir  It’s  a  plant  stand. 

12  revolving  arms. 

Attractive,  sturdy  all 
steel  welded.  Holds  12 
large  plants  in  individual 
removable  plastic  trays. 

Arms  can  be  turned  in¬ 
dividually  or  altogether 
for  best  light  or  position. 
Choice  of  beautiful  for¬ 
mica  table  top  in  ma¬ 
hogany,  walnut  or  blond. 
Height  62  in.  Finished 
in  baked  black  wrinkle 
enamel.  Shipping  weight 
35  lbs.  Price  $38.50  less 
shade. 

fIoralite 

LAMP  STAND 
Similar  to  FIoralite  Table 
but  with  three  tubular 
base  (without  table  pic¬ 
tured.)  Shipping  weight 
25  lbs.  Price  $25.00  less 
shade. 


NEW!  JUST  OUT  —  DUALITE  FLUORESCENT  (combination  of  incandescent  and  fluorescent)  with  tube  $13.50 
All  prices  F.  O.  B.  South  Milwaukee  except  those  marked  postpaid.  Write  for  group  purchase  plan.  Use  convenient 
order  blank  below. 


Ship  to 


Address 


FIoralite  Table  —  state  color  —  less  shade  .  .  .  $38.50 

FIoralite  Lamp  Stand  less  shade . $25.00 

FIoralite  Kai’t  —  less  fixtures . $51.50 

New  Dualite  Fluorescent  Fixture  with  tube  .  .  $13.50 

Top  Bracket  for  FIoralite  Kart . $  6.50 


Time-All  Automatic  Timer,  postpaid  ....  $10.35 

Fluorescent  Fixture  48  in.  includes 

2-40  watt  tubes  and  cord,  postpaid  ....  $12.50 

FIoralite  Kart  inch  bracket,  3-48  in.  fixtures, 

6-40  watt  tubes  complete . $92.50 


DEPT.  A1 


Send  money  order  or  check  to 

FLORALITE  COMPANY 

SOUTH  MILWAUKEE,  WISC 

10551  S.  CHICAGO  ROAD 
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Maxine  Wangberg,  Club  Editor 
1920  W.  3rd  St. 

Perry,  Iowa 


Deadline  dates  for  Club  News  contributions:  For 
September  issue,  June  lst|  for  December,  Septem¬ 
ber  1st;  for  March,  December  1st;  for  June, 
March  1st. 


DAVENPORT  IOWA 


The  Davenport  African  Violet  Society,  Chapter 
No.  2  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  held  its  election  of 
officers  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Roland  Baustian  on 
March  7,  1955.  The  following  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year: 

President,  Mrs.  Roland  Baustian 

Vice-Pres.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Kuehl 

Secy,  &  Treas.,  Mrs.  0.  E.  Lindsay 

Publicity,  Mrs.  Ben  Shroder 

Sunshine  Comm.,  Mrs.  Elmer  Wulf  and 

Mrs.  Robert  Hudson 


A  violet  pin  was  presented  to  the  retiring 
presidents,  Mrs.  Ben  Shroder  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
Wulf.  Special  guest  was  Miss  Lauretta  Littig, 
former  Question  Box  Editor. 


The  Club  has  a  membership  of  thirteen  and 
meetings  are  held  the  first  Monday  evening  of 
each  month  in  the  members’  homes. 


In  1954  the  club  participated  in  two  African 
violet  shows  and  at  Christmastime  presented 
seven  needy  patients  in  hospitals  with  violet 
plants. 


SACRAMENTO  CALIFORNIA 


At  the  May  18,  1955,  meeting  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 


President, 
Vice-Pres., 
Rec.  Secy., 
Corres.  Secy., 
Treasurer, 


Mrs.  W.  F.  Rose 
Mrs.  George  0.  McMahan 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Blumhart 
Mrs.  Lucas  Hauptman 
Mrs.  Leslie  Jopson 


SAN  GABRIEL  CALIFORNIA 


In  May,  1955,  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Chapter 
of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America  elected 
the  following  officers  for  the  coming  year: 


President, 

1st  Vice-Pres., 

2nd  Vice-Pres., 

Rec.  Secy., 

Treasurer, 

Corres.  Secy., 

Publicity, 

An  interesting  talk 
Burke  of  the  California 


Mrs.  J.  A.  Mathews 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Nelson 
Mrs.  Joy  Ababurko 
Mrs.  George  H.  Miller 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Skinner 
Mrs.  Joseph  Croot 
Mrs.  Arthur  Barnes 
was  given  by  Mr.  Pat 
Spray  Chemical  Co. 


Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  each  month,  except  July  and  August,  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall,  in 
Alhambra,  California. 

HALIFAX  NOVA  SCOTIA 

The  First  Halifax  African  Violet  Society  of 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  was  organized  in 
August,  1964.  An  interested  group  of  ladies  met 
and  out  of  this  meeting  grew  the  constitution 
and  by-laws.  Officers  were  elected  and  commit¬ 
tees  appointed. 

The  group  decided  to  affiliate  with  the 
National  Society  and  thirty-one  became  members 
on  December  1,  1954. 

Interesting  and  informative  programs  of  slides 
and  culture  of  violets  have  been  arranged  by  the 
officers.  Meetings  are  held  in  the  members’ 
homes. 


The  following  officers 
year  1954-1955: 

President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secretary, 

Treasurer,  ^ 

Historian, 


were  elected  for  the 

Mrs.  J.  Fram 
Mrs.  S,  L.  Murray 
Mrs.  W.  Purdy 
Mrs.  M.  Mason 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Vickery 


DES  MOINES  IOWA 


The  Des  Moines  African  Violet  Club  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  coming  year: 


President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 


Mrs.  Ward  Swanson 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Hetrick 
Mrs.  Glenn  Petersen 
Mrs.  Edward  Horman 


LANSING  MICHIGAN 


The  Lansing  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Lansing, 
Michigan,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
year : 


President, 

1st  Vice-Pres., 
2nd  Vice-Pres., 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 


Mrs.  Leon  Smeltzer 
Mrs.  Dell  Sherman 
Mrs.  Etta  Jupin 
Mrs.  Harold  VanSickle 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Veatch 


The  meetings  are  held  the  first  Wednesday 
of  each  month  in  the  homes  of  the  members. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  further  the 
knowledge  of  the  African  violet  and  to  learn  all 
new  improvements  of  the  culture  of  the  plant. 
To  do  this  the  club  has  had  speakers  from  the 
Michigan  State  College  as  well  as  an  entomolo¬ 
gist  speaking  on  insects  and  how  to  recognize 
them.  The  projects  and  the  speakers  for  the  club 
are  financed  by  card  parties  and  rummage  sales. 


The  president,  Mrs.  Walter  Blake,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  gift  upon  her  retirement  from 
office. 


The  club  has  a  total  of  fifteen  members  and 
is  one  hundred  per  cent  National. 
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The  Independence  African  Violet  Society  of  Independence,  Kansas.  Left  to  right: 
Mrs.  Raymond  Gruble,  Mrs.  Cyril  Johnson,  Mrs.  Ted  Wingard,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Johnson, 
Mrs,  Warren  Culp,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Ike  Graves,  and  Mrs.  Ray  Miller. 


DAYTON  OHIO 


The  Amethyst  African  Violet  Club  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  met  March  15,  1955,  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Heinz.  The  following  officers  were  installed 
for  1955: 


President, 

Vice-Pres,, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Publicity, 


Mrs,  F.  D.  Frantz 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Garver 
Mrs.  Elmer  Loomis 
Mrs.  Palmer  Wetz 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Hall 


Mrs.  George  Gross  spoke  to  the  club  on  “New 
Varieties  in  African  Violets’^  and  displayed  many 
beautiful  violets  to  illustrate  her  talk. 


DAVENPORT  IOWA 


The  African  Violet  Society,  Chapter  3,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  was  organized  on  January  31,  1955, 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Harold  Olson,  There  were 
five  members  and  one  guest  present  at  this  meet¬ 
ing,  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
year: 


President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secy.  &  Treas,, 
Historian, 


Mrs.  Harold  Olson 
Mrs,  Stanley  Maslowski 
Mrs.  Walter  Schindler 
Mrs.  A1  Walmer 


The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  drawn  up 
and  plans  were  made  for  affiliation  with  the 
National  Society, 


ROME  NEW  YORK 


President, 

1st  Vice-Pres,, 
2nd  Vice-Pres,, 
Rec.  Secy,, 
Corres,  Secy,, 
Treasurer, 


Mrs.  Harold  J.  Danforth 
Mrs.  Andrew  Cina 
Mrs.  Arthur  Gardner 
Mrs.  Otis  Cardot 
Mrs.  Warren  Updike 
Mrs.  Francis  Garner 


Meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Monday  of 
each  month  at  the  Catholic  Women’s  Club  at 
8:00  p.m.  Visitors,  both  men  and  women,  are 
welcome. 


INDEPENDENCE  KANSAS 

The  members  of  the  Independence  African 
Violet  Society,  Independence,  Kansas,  and  their 
guests  met  April  10,  1955,  with  Mrs.  Warren  Culp 
for  their  second  annual  guest  day  birthday  tea. 
Mrs.  Raymond  Grubb  was  the  assisting  hostess. 

Roll  call  featured  the  introduction  of  the 
guests.  Mrs.  Ray  Miller,  the  president,  welcomed 
the  guests,  and  dispensing  with  a  business  meet¬ 
ing  in  deference  to  the  occasion,  turned  over  the 
afternoon  to  Mrs.  W.  E,  Johnson  who  presented 
the  program. 

Mrs.  Johnson  showed  the  colored  pictures  of 
the  trip  she  and  her  husband  made  to  Alaska, 
and  also  films  of  her  beautiful  African  violets. 

Tea  was  served  following  the  program,  at  a 
lace  covered  table,  centered  with  a  beautifully 
designed  white  lacelon  heart  entwined  with  purple 
violets.  Lavender  candles  flanked  the  center- 
piece. 

Officers  for  the  club  are: 


The  Copper  City  African  Violet  Society  of 
Rome,  New  York,  installed  the  following  officers 
for  1955: 


President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secy.  &  Treas., 


Mrs.  Ray  Miller 
Mrs.  D.  R.  Calkins 
Mrs.  Ted  Wingard 
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NASHVILLE  TENNESSEE 


The  Woodmont  African  Violet  Club  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  elected  the  following  officers  for 
1955-1956: 


President, 
Vice-Pres., 
Corres.  Secy., 
Rec.  Secy., 
Treasurer, 


Mrs.  K.  K.  Metcalf 
Mrs.  J.  I.  Sally 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Cox 
Miss  Anna  Farrar 
Mrs.  W,  0.  Fauglet 


LORAINE  OHIO 


On  April  28,  1955,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
home  of  Mrs.  L.  D.  Grahn,  Lorain,  Ohio,  to  form 
a  violet  club  to  affiliate  with  the  National  So¬ 
ciety.  Thirteen  charter  members  attended  the 
meeting.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 


President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 


Mrs.  L.  D.  Grahn 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Griffin 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Valentine 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Birchenough 


It  was  decided  to  hold  meetings  in  the  mem¬ 
bers’  homes  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  each 
month  and  membership  has  been  limited  to 
fifteen. 

At  the  second  meeting  on  May  26,  1955,  the 
group  selected  as  their  name  the  Lorain  County 
Chapter  of  the  African  Violet  Society.  Commit¬ 
tees  were  appointed  and  items  to  be  included  in 
the  chapter  constitution  and  by-laws  were  voted 
on. 


SAN  PEDRO  CALIFORNIA 


The  San  Pedro  Chapter  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  San  Pedro,  California,  elected 
the  following  officers  for  the  coming  year: 


President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Membership, 


Gertrude  Walton 
Ellie  Babbitt 
Juanita  Kelly 
Carolyn  Rector 
Myrtle  Hamlin 


On  March  22,  1955,  Ethel  Thalheimer  of  Long 
Beach,  installed  the  new  officers  of  this  chapter. 
Her  method  was  clever  and  befitting.  As  the 
officers  stood  in  a  semi-circle,  she  handed  each 
a  miniature  emblem  of  her  office,  all  linked  to¬ 
gether  with  a  blue  ribbon.  This  to  remind  each 
that  they  must  work  together  as  a  unit.  Then 
she  cut  the  ribbon,  signifying  that  each  must 
still  do  her  own  work. 


CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


The  Evening  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Chicago, 
Illrnms,  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1953  and 
became  affiliated  with  the  National  in  June, 
1953.  I  III 

Present  officers  of  the  club  are: 


President, 
Vice-Pres., 
Rec.  Secy., 
Corres.  Secy., 
Treasurer, 


Ray  Miller 
Miss  Betty  Boaz 
Mrs.  Leona  Cooper 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Byram 
Mrs.  Bida  Robbins 


Pedro,  California  Club. 


San 


The  monthly  meetings  are  held  in  the  evenings  j 
in  the  members’  homes.  Membership  had  been  ■ 
limited  to  twenty-five.  | 

Outstanding  events  during  the  club  year  were  i 
a  Christmas  party,  a  Valentine  party  and  a  picnic,  j 
Speakers  included  Mrs.  W.  H.  Fowkes  of  Chicago;  | 
Mr.  James  Gillette  of  Lake  Forest,  Illinois;  Mr.  j 
Richter  of  Hammond,  Indiana;  Mr.  Morris  of  ! 
Hinsdale,  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Zschau  of  Deerfield,  | 
Illinois.  I 


1 

YORK  PENNSYLVANIA  ! 


The  African  Violet  Society  of  York,  Penn-  j 
sylvania,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  j 
year  1955:  | 


President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 


Mrs.  Sophia  Filing 
Mrs.  Elsie  Frey 
Mrs.  Anne  Gass 
Mrs.  Ruth  Walter 


ST.  PAUL  MINNESOTA 

The  Gypsy  African  Violet  Club  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  elected  the  following  new  officers: 


President, 

Vice-Pres,, 

Secy.  &  Treas., 
Program  Chm., 
Sunshine  Chm., 


Mrs.  William  Neska 
Mrs.  Frank  Bloyer 
Mrs.  Clair  Peterson 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Des  Lauries 
Mrs.  Willard  F.  Meyer 


MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN 


The  Milwaukee  County  African  Violet  Society 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  1955-56 
season: 


President, 
Vice-Pres., 
Rec.  Secy., 
Corres.  Secy., 
Treasurer, 
Membership, 


Mrs.  George  Truran 
Mrs.  John  Michels 
Mrs.  George  Wallace 
Mrs.  Walter  Rittel 
Mrs.  Joseph  Stevens 
Mrs.  Edward  Bartlog 
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The  First  Halifax  African 
Violet  Society.  Seated  left 
to  right:  Viee-pres.,  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Murray;  Pres.,  Mrs. 
J.  Fram;  Secy.,  Mrs.  W. 
Purdy.  Standing  left  to 
right:  Mrs.  P.  A.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Simms,  Mrs.  R. 
C.  Morrison,  Mrs.  E.  Moir, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Mclnnes,  and 
BIrs,  J.  E.  Vickery. 


GLENDALE  CALIFORNIA 

The  Glendale  Chapter  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Glendale,  California,  cele- 
,  brated  its  third  birthday  with  a  July  picnic. 
Increased  attendance  of  members  and  guests 
necessitated  larger  quarters,  so  beginning  with 
the  June  meeting,  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
I  Green  Room  of  the  Tuesday  Afternoon  Club  on 
the  second  Friday  of  each  month  at  7:30  p.m. 
Light  refreshments  have  done  much  to  create  a 
friendly  spirit  and  turn  guests  into  members. 

Also  responsible  for  the  increasing  member¬ 
ship  are  the  interesting  and  instructive  programs 
the  club  has  had,  which  include  speakers  on  all 
phases  of  violet  culture  and  supplies,  with 
frequent  showing  of  colored  slides  and  films. 
Much  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  lessons  by 
Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Stone,  beginning  with  the  cutting, 


progressing  through  all  stages  to  repotting,  ferti¬ 
lizing,  foliar  feeding,  pest  control,  etc. 

The  non-competitive  exhibit  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  Ramsey,  was  a 
thrilling  success  and  may  encourage  us  to  attempt 
the  real  thing  next  year. 

The  Christmas  projects  included  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Boyce  M.  Edens  Research  Fund  and 
presenting  a  blooming  violet  plant  to  each  of 
sixty  guests  at  the  Evangelical  Home  for  the 
Aged  in  Burbank,  California. 


Officers  for  the  club  are: 


President, 

1st  Vice-Pres., 
2nd  Vice-Pres., 
Rec.  Secy., 
Corres.  Secy., 
Treasurer, 


Mrs.  Ethel  Miller 
Mrs.  Jessie  Post 
Mrs.  Josephine  Litton 
Mrs.  Helen  Fox 
Miss  Florence  McMannus 
Mrs.  Louise  Hart 


Tennessee  African  Violet 
Society  Judging  School 
in  action.  Standing  left 
to  right:  Mrs.  Thomas  L. 
Parker,  chairman  of  the 
school;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Harriss, 
president  of  the  club;  and 
Mrs.  Ruth  Carey,  the 
teacher. 


VIOLET  TREASURE  HOUSE 

217  West  Emma  Avenue 

SPRINGDALE,  ARKANSAS 


SWANK  .  .  .  new  and  unusual  pink-and-blue  double.  L.  154;  5  plants  to  one  address  $9.75;  Plant 
$2.25.  The  swankiest  introduction  this  season;  each  double  bloom  a  striking-  combination  of 
pink  and  baby  blue.  This  lovely  will  surely  be  the  eye-catcher  in  your  collection. 

— -  DOUBLE  PINKS  (24  varieties) 


HOLIDAY  (Lyons)  lovely  dbl.  cerise . Leaf  $1.00 

PINK  CLOUD  splendid  L.  504\  L.S.  $1.50;  Y.P.  $1.00 
WILDROSA  deepest  pink  L.  504  ;  L.S.  $2.00  ;  Y.P.  $1.00 

MELIOR  (Peterson)  deep  pink . Leaf  $1.00 

HONEYBUD  (Lyons)  good  bloomer . Leaf  .50 

OLD  FASHION  (Lyons)  different  .  .  .  L.  50^J  ;  P.  $2.25 


LITTLE  DARLING  (Wilson)  nice  habit  .  .  .  Leaf  $1.00 


PINK  PUFF  puffed  center  .  .  L.  504',  no  L.S.;  P.  $2.25 

OHIO  BOUNTIFUL 

(Baxter) . L.  40^^;  L.S.  $1.00;  Y.P.  .75 

SHELDON  PINK  (Peterson)  pale  pink  .  .  .  Leaf  .75 
DOUBLE  ARBUTUS  PINK 

(Baxter)  deep  pink  . Leaf  .50 

DRESDEN  (Mrs.  Peters)  nice  semi-dbl.  girl  Leaf  .50 


MINNEAPOLIS  new  miniature  dbl.  pink  by  Tonkadale  ;  small  round  dark  waxen  foliage . per  Leaf  $1.00 

PINK  TOPSY  splendid:  fast  and  sturdy  grower;  prolific  bloomer . Leaf  50^;  L.S.  $1.00;  Y.P.  .75 

ASTOLOT,  PINK  ENCHANTRESS,  PINK  SPLENDOR,  all  by  Wilson  (of  geranium  fame) . per  Leaf  .75 

PINK  ACHIEVEMENT,  PINK  IDEAL,  PINK  ROCKET  all  by  Tonkadale,  nice  dark  foliages . per  Leaf  .50 

(We  consider  Pink  Ideal  the  best  of  Tonkadale’s  double  pinks;  lovely  rippling  habit) 

HEARTTHROB,  PINK  SWEETHEART,  PINK  VICTORY  all  by  Ulery,  sturdy  growers . Leaf  504  ;  Plant  $2.00 

PINK  CUSHION  (Ulery)  puffy  double  pink,  a  sport  from  Queen’s  Cushion;  fine . Leaf  .  .  154',  Plant  $2.50 

(If  you  want  to  see  benches  full  of  lovely  double  pinks,  visit  The  Lyons,  Dolgeville,  New  York) 

We  got  these  fine  new  varieties  on  our  trip  this  summer,  too  late  to  offer  leaf  settings  this  fall; 
we  can  offer  only  fresh-cut  leaves  at  this  time  (settings  next  spring): 


FISCHER’S  lovely  new  varieties,  per  leaf  154: 


BOUNTIFUL  single  It.  lav. 
HARMONY  sing.  fr.  mauve 
LAVENDER  SILHOUETTE  large 


LOVELINESS  fring.  sing,  blue-lav. 
RAPTURE  fring.  sing,  red-lav. 
REGENCY  dbl.  fr.  dk.  bl.  sup. 


SPARKLING  BURGUNDY 
dbl.  orch.  Geneva 
SUNDOWNE 

6  or  7  petal  red  girl 
TINKER  BELLE 

single  red,  wh.  edging 


GRANGER’S  (Silver  Cup  Award  winner  this  year)  fresh-cut  Leaf  50^  of  these: 


APRIL  SHOWERS 
DARK  VICTORY 
DEEP  PINK  QUEEN 
DUBONNETTE  FRINGE 
DUBONNETTE  QUEEN 


MINDY 

PACIFIC  BEAUTY 
RAINBOW’S  END 
RED  COMET 
ROSE  PINK  BOUQUET 


ROSE  PINK  QUEEN 
SPOONED  WINE  DOUBLE 
WAVERLY 
YOUNG  BESS 


Leaf  154  of  these  from  Grangers: 


FIESTA  FLARE 
FROSTED  BLUE  LACE 


LILAC..BALLET 
MISS  ANNABELLE  LEE 


ROSE  WING 
RUFFLED  HEIRESS 


TONKADALE’S  newest  varieties,  per  fresh-cut  Leaf  154: 

ALZADA  dbl.  mkd.  wh.  MAYFAIR  dbl.  fr.  purp.  ORDALIA  dbl.  orch.  tutone  SARASOTA  dbl.  orch.  tut. 

DASSEL  dbl.  dk.  blue  METEORE  dbl.  rosy-mauve  ORONA  dbl.  purp.  tutone  SETON  dbl.  dark  blue 

MARY  sing.  fr.  violet  MIROC  dbl.  orchid  POLAR  ICE  single  white  DOUBLE  POLAR  ICE 

HI-LOA  PURPLE  AMAZON  HI-LOA  LIGHT  BLUE  AMAZON  (few  S.P.  $1,00  each  of  Hi-Loa  Lt.  Blue  Amazon) 


ULERY’S  newer  varieties,  per 

BLUE  PEAK  dbl.  Geneva 
BLUSHING  dbl.  off-wh. 

CRUSADER  double  red 
DOUBLE  VIOLET  fine 


fresh-cut  Leaf  50  5^: 

DOUBLE  VIOLET  RAINBOW 
GIANT  PURPLE  MONARCH 

2%"  purple;  nice  Y.P.  154 
RED  WING  single  red 


LAVENDA  dbl.  mauve 
SILVER  GENEVA  dbl.  Geneva 
VELVET  QUEEN  fring.  orch. 
WHITE  PRIDE  dbl.  white 


PINK  FRINGETTE  L.  A04 young  L.S.  154]  L.P.  $1.00,  ENCHANTRESS  SUPREME  just  gorgeous  ....  Y.P.  $1.00 

INDIANOLA  SUPREME;  PARISIAN  MISS  bronze  red  girl  S.P.  60^^  WHITE  GROTEI  GIRL  (Justice)  .  .  .  Y.P.  .75 

SPIDER  (Lyons)  fring.  It,  blue,  extremely  long  rippling  leaf ;  for  foliage  collector . Leaf  .50 

BLUE  SATIN  PUFF  fine  big  dbl.  blue;  MULBERRY  BUSH  dbl.  reddish  orchid.  L.  504',  L.S.  154;  •  •  •  L.P.  1.00 


Mrs.  Clifford  Hines’  RUFFLED  DAY  DREAM  and  SHEER  DELIGHT;  Mrs.  Peters’  NANCY  CARR  .  .  few  S.P.  1.00 
Following  especially  lovely  varieties,  L.  A04,  S.P.  60^1,  L.S.  75^:  BERNICE;  BLACK  MAGIC;  BLUE  WAXWING; 

BRENITA  GIRL  huge  rose;  CHERIE;  COCHET;  CUP  OF  CLARET  new,  red  girl;  DOUBLE  PANSY  BEAUTY  a 
dandy;  DOUBLE  ONE  fine;  EDITH  CAVELL  lovely;  FLEUR  PETITE  darling;  GAY  COQUETTE;  GAY  SENO- 
RITA;  GLENDORA;  LADY  CORRINE;  Spoutz  MELODY;  PAGAN  RED;  PEG  O’  MY  HEART;  RED  GENEVA 
QUEEN;  RIPPLING  GENEVA  edged;  SHOW  ARISTOCRAT;  SHOW  CLOUD;  TRULY  FAIR;  ZEPHYR  PINK 
simply  lovely  (few  Zephyr  Pink) . L.P.  $1.00 

RED  WAVES  SUPREME;  and  HOLLY  AMAZON  Y.P.  .75  SHOW  QUEEN  (Ten  Hagen)  varieg.  Ruf.  Q,  Y.P.  1.00 
MY  LEBA  (Hines)  dbl.  wht.,  rose-mkd.  L.S.  154  ',  Y.P.  .60  APRIL  (Woodley)  fringed  sing.  It,  blue  .  .  .  Y.P.  .75 
MISS  MONROE  (Naomi)  gorgeous  dbl,  red  girl;  DOUBLE  BLUE  FAIRY  (Naomi)  dbl.  It.  bl.  girl  CUT  LEAF  .75 
SHINE  BOY;  Peters’  BLUE  DART;  HEIDI  (Hotchkiss)  white,  blue  border.  Only  fresh-cut  leaves . 75 

L.  cut  leaf;  L.S.  leaf  setting;  S.P.  small  plant;  Y.P.  young  plant;  L.P.  large  plant. 

The  above  merely  supplements  our  1955  Price  List;  if  you  do  not  have  List,  send  stamp  for  copy. 
In  ordering  from  Price  List,  you  MUST  NAME  SEVERAL  SUBSTITUTES  as  we  are  out 
of  many  varieties.  MINIMUM  ORDER  SHIPPED  $5.00.  ADD  $1.00  TO  EACH  ORDER  to  help 
on  packing  and  postage  costs.  We  ship  every  order  Special  Delivery  (Special  Handling  rural); 
we  guarantee  safe  arrival. 


DOUBLE 

PINK  CLOUD 


AMERICA’S 

MOST-WANTED 


AFRICAN 

VIOLET 


.  .  .  it^s  broken  all  sales  records  .  .  . 

.  ,  violet  lovers  everywhere  call  it  their  “Finest”  .  . 
,  .  .  .  You,  too,  will  treasure  “Pink  Cloud”  .  .  .  . 
above  all  others  .... 

LYON’S  PINK  CLOUD  ....  gorgeous  deep  pink 
blossoms,  fully  double  —  an  excellent  grower  and 
bloomer,  shipped  in  bud,  ready  to  bloom.  “The 
Plant  of  1955”  ... 

only  $2.50 


FISCHER’S  PINK  FRINGETTE  ....  beautiful 
rich-pink  fringed  flowers  with  wavy  dark  green 
foliage  —  a  lovely  variety  and  excellent  addition 
to  our  fampus  “Fringettes”  .  .  . 

.r  only  $2.50 

ORDER  NOW  —  BEFORE  FROST 

Orders  $6  or  more  postpaid 
Under  add  50^  mailing 
Colored  folder  free  on  request 


OTHER  “SELECT”  VARIETIES 

Sparkling  Burgundy  —  reddish  Double 
Geneva . $2.50 

Attraction  —  rich  mauve  a  “Ruffled 
Giant” . $2.00 

Silhouette  --  dark  blue  “Fringed 
Geneva” . $1.50 


FALL  SPECIAL 

Free  with  every 
purchase  of  $5  or 
more  —  a  beautiful 
new  seedling  —  at¬ 
tach  this  seal  or  fac¬ 
simile  to  your  order. 


Safe 

GUARANTEED 

Arrival 


Our  careful  and  excellent 
packing  assures  safe 
arrival  of  your  plants  — 
customers  in  all  states, 
Canada,  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
England,  Central  and 
South  America  1 


^  Q'iee4tiixut.ie6> 


Dept.  V.  M. 


LINWOOD 


NEW  JERSEY 


Top  Ten 

★  ALL  STAR  FALL  SPECIALS 

Featuring  exciting  new  low  prices  on  recent  introductions 

^  Double  Pink  Dresden  .  $1.50  each  ^  Florentine . $1.00  each 


Pink  Fringe . $1.25  each  ^  Sky  Trailer . $1.00  each 

^  Blue  Peak . $1.50  each  ^  Royal  Blue  Trailer  .  .  $1.00  each 

^  Sugar  Babe . $1.00  each  White  Madonna . 75^  each 

^  Bridesmaid  . $1.00  each  ^  Pink  Neptune  .....  75^  each 

CHOOSE  ANY  OF  THESE  POPULAR  TESTED  &  TRIED  STANDARD  VARIETIES  $1.00  each 

America  Double  Rose  Navy  Girl 

Apple  Blossom  Double  Wine  Velvet  Pink  Wonder 

Black  Fringe  Double  Wine  Velvet  Girl  Ruffled  Queen 

Brenita  Girl  DuPont  Lav.  Girl  Venice  Blue 

Christina  Geneva  Beauty  White  Pearl 

Clementine  Lav.  Bi-Color  Dbl.  Wine  Velvet 

Double  Inspiration  Navy  Bouquet 

TRY  OUR  HIGH  STANDARD  QUALITY  AND  LARGE  SELECTION  OF  VARIETIES  -  75?^  ea. 

Azure  Beauty  Pansy  Red  King 

Blue  Knight  ‘  Peach  Blossom  Red  Lady 

Blue  Warrior  Philadelphia  Belle  Ruby  Girl 

Dark  Beauty  '  Pink  Attraction  Ruffled  Beauty 

Edith  Cavelle  Pink  Cheer  Sailor  Girl 

Glamour  Boy  Pink  Luster  Snow  Prince 

Helen  Wilson  Bouquet  Pink  Shocking  Star  Girl 

Painted  Girl  Purple  Knight  '  Sunrise 


PLEASE  ADD  45^  ON  ALL  ORDERS  $3.00  OR  LESS,  OVER,  ADD  65^^.  WEST  OF  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  ADD  850. 


ORDER  NOW!  While  choice  varieties  are  in  abundance.  Ideal  and  most  suitable  weather  for  safe  plant  ship¬ 
ments  without  danj^er  of  freezing.  All  plants  shipped  from  our  tremendous  stock  of  200,000  plants.  Top  quality 

expertly  packed  and  insured  to  reach  you  in  excellent  growing  condition.  All  plants  shipped  in  2"  clay  pots, 
many  in  bud  and  bloom  3  to  5"  high.  Greenhouses  open  daily  and  Sunday  afternoon.  Located  15  miles  north 

of  central  Philadelphia  —  3  miles  east  of  Rt.  611  and  4  miles  east  of  Willow  Grove  entrance  to  Pa.  Turnpike. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  ACCESSORIES 


....  350  pkg.,  P.  Pd.  Liqua  Vita . 8  oz.  bottle  750  P.  Pd. 

600;  6  oz.  $1.35  P.  Pd.  Antrol  Spray  Bomb . 6  oz.  can  $1.25 


TlNARl FLORAL  GARDENS 

DEPT.  V  —  BETHAYRES,  PA. 

FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


Rooting  Powder 
Optox  Spray  .  .  1 
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G-0  FIBERGLASS  for  WICK  FEEDING 
AERATING  PADS  AND  OTHER  USES 

Will  Not  Rot 

Flower  growers  report  amazing  success  when  using  this  special  G-Q  fiberglass  for  wicks, 
aerating  pads,  lining  flower  boxes,  planting  slips  and  starting  plants  in  flats. 

Because  of  its  many  uses  it  comes  to  you  in  30  ft.  by  3"  rolls  which  you  can  cut  to  the 
various  lengths  required. 

ROLL  3”  X  3D'  ONLY  dr  90’  ROLL  S2.75 


DEALERS  and  CLUBS 

Write  for  quantity  prices  on  Fiberglass  and 
Markers. 


Small  Quantities  of  Lifetime  markers  are  packed  in  polyethylene  bags  for  resale, 
are  packed  in  boxes  for  Mail  Order  selling  —  write  for  details. 


One  hundreds 


LIFETIME 

PLASTIC  PLANT  MARKERS 
AND  TAGS 

O  Acclaimed  by  leading  hybridizers,  nursery¬ 
men  and  home  growers  of  Roses,  Iris,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  house  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  etc. 
Ideal  for  conservatories,  arboretums,  and  bo¬ 
tanical  gardens.  Made  of  durable,  heavy 
gauge,  molded  white  plastic.  Guaranteed  to 
withstand  all  kinds  of  weather.  Write  on  them 
with  pencil,  will  not  come  off.  Yet  can  be 
cleaned  and  re-used  (a  little  scouring  powder 
on  a  damp  cloth). 


Per  10 

A  .  4%"  Vertical  Pot  or  Border  Stake  . 

B  .  2"  X  5"  Horizontal  Pot  or 

Border  Stake  . 

C  .  6"  Vertical  Pot  or  Border  Stake  .  . 

*D  .  2"  Horizontal  Tie  on  Tag . 

E  .  3"  Horizontal  Tie  on  Tag . 

F  .  X  2"  Notched  Tie  on  Tag  .... 

H  .  21/2"  X  8"  Tee  Stake .  $1.00 

J  .  3"  X  12"  Tee  Stake .  1.80 

L  .  18"  Galvanized  Stake  for  D  &  E  .  .  1.00 

ABOVE  PRICES  POSTPAID  IN  UNITED  STATES 


1.75 

3.00 

2,00 


2.00 

1.50 

1,35 

1.60 

3.00 

5.40 

4.00 


$1.00 

2.30 

1.80 

1.60 

1.90 

1.00 

4.25 


$1.25  $  5.50 


2.75 

2.25 
2.00 
2.40 

1.25 
5.00 
9.00 
7.00 


11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

10.50 
5.00 

21.00 

37.50 
30.00 


NO  C.O.D.’S  PLEASE 


GRO-OUICK  SALES  * 

10342  Lanark  Ave.  Dept.  45 

DETROIT  24,  MTCIITGAN 
Markers  Sold  in  Canada  by  C.  A.  Cruickshank 
Toronto  12,  Canada 


*D — 2"  tags  available  in  red,  yellow,  green,  blue  or 
white. 


SPECIAL  SAMPLE  ASSORTMENT 

10  Each  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  F  and  5  of  H 
Tie  on  wires  included. 

56  Assorted  as  above  . $1.00 
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G-Q  FIBERGLASS  for  WICK  FEEDING 
AERATING  PADS  AND  OTHER  USES 

Will  Not  Rot 

Flower  growers  report  amazing  success  when  using  this  special  G-Q  fiberglass  for  wicks, 
aerating  pads,  lining  flower  boxes,  planting  slips  and  starting  plants  in  flats. 

Because  of  its  many  uses  it  comes  to  you  in  30  ft.  by  3"  rolls  which  you  can  cut  to  the 
various  lengths  required. 

ROLL  3”  X  3D’  ONLY  $!.□□  dr  90’  ROLL  ®2.75 


DEALERS  and  CLUBS 

Write  for  quantity  prices  on  Fiberglass  and 
Markers. 


Small  Quantities  of  Lifetime  markers  are  packed  in  polyethylene  bags  for  resale.  One  hundreds 
are  packed  in  boxes  for  Mail  Order  selling  —  write  for  details. 


LIFETIME 

PLASTIC  PLANT  MARKERS 
AND  TAGS 

G  Acclaimed  by  leading  hybridizers,  nursery¬ 
men  and  home  growers  of  Roses,  Iris,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  house  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  etc. 
Ideal  for  conservatories,  arboretums,  and  bo¬ 
tanical  gardens.  Made  of  durable,  heavy 
gauge,  molded  white  plastic.  Guaranteed  to* 
withstand  all  kinds  of  weather.  Write  on  them 
with  pencil,  will  not  come  off.  Yet  can  be 
cleaned  and  re-used  (a  little  scouring  powder 
on  a  damp  cloth). 


Per  10 

A  .  414"  Vertical  Pot  or  Border  Stake  . 

B  .  2"  X  5"  Horizontal  Pot  or 

Border  Stake  . 

C  .  6"  Vertical  Pot  or  Border  Stake  .  . 

*D  .  2"  Horizontal  Tie  on  Tag . 

E  .  3"  Horizontal  Tie  on  Tag  . . 

F  .  14"  X  2"  Notched  Tie  on  Tag  .... 

H  .  21/2"  X  8"  Tee  Stake .  $1.00 

J  .  3"  X  12"  Tee  Stake .  1.80 

L  .  18"  Galvanized  Stake  for  D  &  E  .  .  1.00 

ABOVE  PRICES  POSTPAID  IN  UNITED  STATES 

GRD-QUICK  BALES  * 

10342  Lanark  Ave.  Dept.  45 

DETROIT  24,  MTCHTGAN 
Markers  Sold  in  Canada  by  C.  A.  Cmickshank 
Toronto  12,  Canada 


1.75 

3.00 

2.00 


2.00 

1.50 

1.35 

1.60 

3.00 

5.40 

4.00 


$1.00 

2.30 

1.80 

1.60 

1.90 

1.00 

4.25 


$1.25  $  5.50 


2.75 

2.25 
2.00 
2.40 

1.25 
5.00 
9.00 
7.00 


11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

10.50 
5.00 

21.00 

37.50 
30.00 


NO  C.O.D.’S  PLEASE 


•D — 2"  tags  available  in  red,  yellow,  green,  blue  or 
white. 


SPECIAL  SAMPLE  ASSORTMENT 
10  Each  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  F  and  5  of  H 
Tie  on  wires  included, 

55  Assorted  as  above  . $1.00 


Right  Down  Town  Opposite  Post  Office 


SPRINGDALE,  ARKANSAS 


We  enjoy  sharing  lovely  things.  It  is  with  deepest  pleasure  that  we  present  the 


T-V  SERIES 

j:  by  Mrs.  George  S.  Vallin,  of  Beaumont,  Texas 

\  The  T-V  has  nothing  to  do  with  television,  but  stands  for  the  Texas  Vallins.  From  the  moment  we  ac- 
j;  quired  these  plants,  we  called  them  the  Texas  Vallin  plants;  then  we  shortened  it  to  the  T-V  plants; 
then  it  dawned  on  us  that  was  just  a  good  name  for  them  an3rway! 


T-V  SUMMER  CLOUD 


T-V  STAG  LINE 


At  the  National  Convention  in  Pittsburgh,  1955,  Mrs.  Vallin 
was  presented  a  Certificate  of  Award  for  her  outstanding  hybridiz¬ 
ing  work;  these  are  the  plants  that  won  for  her  this  distinguished 
recognition.  The  T-V  Series  ARE  the  Award  plants. 


Mrs.  Vallin  has  hybridized  violets  as  a  hobby  for  years,  keep¬ 
ing  faithful  records  of  her  crosses,  and  aiming  always  for  robust 
vigor,  prolific  blooms,  and  gorgeous  foliage. 


We  can  offer  ONLY  FRESH-CUT  LEAVES  in  Spring  and 
Fall  of  1956.  To  allow  you  time  to  grow  beautiful  show  plants 
from  these  leaves,  we  will  present  a  Cash  Award  of  $25.00  to  the 
person  bringing  to  the  1958  National  Convention  the  greatest 
number  of  varieties  from  the  T-V  Series  totaling  the  highest 
number  of  points;  and  IF  the  winning  display  consists  of  as  many 
as  twenty,  or  more  than  twenty,  varieties  from  the  T-V  Series, 
the  Cash  Award  will  be  $35.00  instead  of  $25.00.  Same  Award 
applicable  to  the  1959  National  Convention. 


Price  is  $1.00  per  fresh-cut  leaf,  with  no  discount  nor  gift 
leaf  allowable.  Sorry,  but  very  limited  stock  forces  this  policy. 
Also,  even  fresh-cut  leaves  of  some  of  these  varieties  will  not  be 
available  until  Fall  1956.  Our  Spring  1956  price  list  will  indicate 
which  will  not  be  available  until  Fall.  No  leaf  will  be  released 
before  March,  1956,  even  at  our  greenhouse. 


Our  Spring  1956  price  list  will  describe  in  detail  all  25  of  the 
beautiful  TEXAS  VALLIN  Series: 


T-V  Texas  Goliath 
T-V  Bubbles 
T-V  Summer  Cloud 
T-V  Handsome 
T-V  Easter  Parade 
T-V  Mambo 
T-V  Jealousy 
T-V  Summer  Dream 


T-V  Stag  Line 
T-V  Cut  Velvet 
T-V  Rose  Frills 
T-V  Rosefroth 
T-V  Patio  Dance 
T-V  Rose  Prom 
T-V  Tuxedo 
T-V  Stagestruck 


T-V  Chaperone 
T-V  Rosy  Snowstorm 
T-V  Impudence 
T-V  Pert 
T-V  Bunnyhop 
T-V  Jazz 

T-V  Swirling  Petticoats 
T-V  Beaumont  Beauty 
T-V  Patre  Bov 


T-V  JEALOUSY  T-V  ROSE  FRILLS  T-V  CUT  VELVET 


1 


African  Violet 


C  □ 


N  T  E  N 


T  S 


Vol.  9  December  1955  No.  2 


FRONT  COVER:  Marjorie  Harness’  beautiful  picture  made  from 
dried  African  violet  blossoms,  which  was  a  blue  ribbon  winner  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Show. 
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Mr.  Johnson 
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At  this  very  beautiful  season  of  the  year,  it  is  timely  that  we  count  the 
many  blessings  Our  Maker  has  bestowed  upon  us.  Give  thanks  for  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  all  that  His  coming  has  meant  to  the  world;  for  our  families,  our 
homes,  and  our  many  wonderful  friends;  for  our  Nation  with  its  liberty  and 
freedom.  It  is  a  time  of  inspiration  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauty  that 
surrounds  us,  and  a  time  when  personal  thoughts  give  way  to  the  remembrance 
of  others.  At  no  other  season  of  the  year  is  the  love  of  home  so  close  around  us. 


It  is  most  appropriate  too,  to  think  of  and  to  appreciate  the  Joy  that  our  indoor  flowers  give,  now 
that  winter  is  with  us.  Do  go  and  look  at  your  windows  of  plants;  select  one  of  your  favorite  African 
violets;  meditate  concerning  the  beauty  of  this  flower;  the  perfection  of  its  leaf  and  blossom;  the  co¬ 
operation  it  returns  for  the  care  you  give  it.  Surely  the  African  violet  of  all  plants  believes  that,  ‘‘It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive!” 


It  is  with  pride  that  I  list  the  names  of  the  Regional  Councilors  who  have  been  appointed. 

^  Region  1.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mass‘achusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  New  York 
-  Miss  Harriet  Lawton  of  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts. 

Region  2.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  -  Mrs.  W.  Duff 
I  Wilson  of  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia. 

Region  3.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  - 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Hackney,  Jr.  of  High  Point,  North  Carolina. 

Region  4.  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Illinois  -  Mrs.  A.  B.  Cooper  of  Covington,  Kentucky. 
Region  5.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  -  Mrs.  Peter  Brunette  of  Rhine¬ 
lander,  Wisconsin. 

Region  6.  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  —  Mrs.  A.  E.  Zimmerman  of  Webster  Groves,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Region  7.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  —  Mrs.  Edward  Jones  of  Beaumont,  Texas. 
Region  8.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado  and  Utah  —  Mrs.  Norbert  H.  Knoch  of  Glenwood  Springs, 
Colorado. 

Region  9.  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Idaho  —  Mrs.  Ira  Chipman,  Lodge  Grass,  Montana. 

Region  10.  Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada  and  California  —  Mrs.  J.  E.  Mackey  of  Alhambra,  California. 
Region  11.  Canada  —  Mrs.  E.  E,  Thompson  of  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Our  Members  Handbook  for  1956  will  not  be  ready  for  mailing  out  until  after  the  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Show  at  the  Twin  Cities.  The  object  of  this  change  is  to  put  the  Handbook  on  a  current 
basis.  The  files  will  be  closed  as  of  March  15,  1956. 

The  editor  of  your  magazine  has  asked  me  to  tell  those  of  you  who  have  stories  due  for  publica¬ 
tion  not  to  be  impatient  as  the  March  or  June  issue  will  carry  your  story. 


Recent  reports  from  Mrs.  Harold  Baker  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens  of  the  Twin  Cities  advises  that 
plans  for  the  1956  meeting  are  progressing  in  nice  shape.  Convention  information  is  in  this  issue  on 
the  pink  sheets.  Convention  time  is  not  too  far  away. 


My  wife  Evelyn  joins  me  in  wishing  for  each 
and  every  one  of  you  the  Merriest  of  Merrv  Christ¬ 
mases,  and  a  Hapny  and  Prosnerous  New  Year  .  .  . 
mav  it  bring  you  many  blessings. 


—  CHOICE  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
Over  200  Varieties 
OLD  and  NEW 

WE  SHIP  STAMP  FOR  LIST 

MRS.  C.  H.  CASTLE 

Highway  83 

NORTH  LAKE,  WISCONSIN 

Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  2:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

PLANTS  LEAVES  SUPPLIES 

FREE  LIST 

Shipping  to  all  parts  of  Canada.  We  do  not  ship  to 
the  U.S.A. 

MARGARET  L.  CLELAND 

1163  River  Road  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 

Visitors  always  welcome 
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Right,  Sara  Cabbage’s  blue  ribbon  award.  Celosia  is  the  dried  material  which  makes  the  design  at  top.  ' 
Left,  Betty  Forstall’s  bine  ribbon  winner.  ! 


PICTURES  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


TWO  OF  THE  BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS  AT  PITTSBURGH  TELL  HOW  TO  ■ 
MAKE  THESE  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  FROM  DRIED  BLOSSOMS. 


^o^uiaU'l  Method 

Betty  Forstall,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

As  you  look  at  your  favorite  and  extra  special 
African  violets,  you  feel  you  want  them  to 
bloom  forever.  Sometimes  a  plant  will  never 
seem  to  stop  blooming,  but  actually  African  vio¬ 
lets  do  take  a  rest  occasionally.  So  why  not  save 
those  lovely  blooms  and  make  a  picture  of  them? 

At  the  1955  Convention  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
there  was  a  new  class  among  the  arrangement 
classes  which  read,  “  a  flower  plaque  (picture), 
African  violets  predominating  .  .  .”  This  class 
with  just  five  entries,  created  considerable  in¬ 
terest. 


In  order  to  have  lovely  pictures  of  African 
violets  all  the  time,  you  too  can  experiment  with 
them.  Start  with  a  supply  of  pure  white  builders’ 
sand  (not  the  seashore  sand)  and  a  cardboard 
box.  Put  about  one  and  one-half  inches  to  one 
inch  of  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  box;  then  ! 
cover  carefully,  to  a  depth  of  about  one  inch,  your 
particularly  lovely  blossoms,  picked  at  the  peak  j 
of  their  perfection.  A  small  pitcher  with  a  good 
pouring  spout,  is  an  ideal  tool  to  use,  for,  with  1 
it,  you  can  easily  control  the  amount  of  sand  to  | 
cover  the  blossom  and  the  speed  with  which  it 
covers  the  blossoms.  Be  sure  your  blossoms  are 
dry  when  37-ou  start  drying  them. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  double  flowers  pre¬ 
serve  best.  White  will  come  out  a  deep  ivory 
shade  and  sometimes  even  a  slightly  brown  shade. 
Pinks  and  reds  will  lose  some  color,  but  the  deep 
double  purples  and  blues  are  truly  lovely. 
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Leave  your  flowers  in  the  sand,  in  a  cool 
place  for  at  least  two  weeks.  In  the  meantime, 
look  in  your  garden  for  other  blossoms  which 
combined  with  the  delicate  African  violets  will 
make  beautiful  arrangements.  The  fluffy  mimosa 
blossom  and  leaves  are  perfect  with  the  violet 
blossoms.  They  can  be  dried  like  the  violets. 
Pansies,  small  mums,  fever  few,  and  delphinium, 
can  be  dried,  and  they  combine  nicely  with  Afri¬ 
can  violets  for  this  type  of  arrangement. 

While  your  flowers  are  drying,  look  among 
your  old  pictures  and  frames  for  several,  (you 
won’t  be  content  with  just  one),  which  seem 
suitable  for  a  flower  picture.  For  the  back  of 
j  the  picture,  make  a  shadow  box  of  cardboard,  to 
the  depth  of  one-half  inch  to  one  inch.  Line  it 
with  any  suitable  material:  linen,  linen-like 
rayon,  silk,  or  colored  construction  paper.  When 
your  flowers  are  dry,  handle  them  gingerly,  for 
they  have  a  tendency  to  break.  Carefully  and 
artistically  arrange  them  on  a  heavy  piece  of 
i  paper,  similar  in  size  to  your  frame.  When  they 
!  are  arranged  in  a  pleasing  manner,  carefully  slip 
I  them  into  place  on  the  shadow  box,  touching  each 
back  with  a  drop  of  clear  nail  polish  or  house¬ 
hold  cement,  holding  for  a  moment  or  two  until 
the  glue  is  dry. 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time,  you  have  a  lovely 
picture,  and  are  started  on  a  most  fascinating 
hobby.  You  will  want  to  share  your  violets  with 
those  who  say,  ‘T  can’t  seem  to  make  my  violets 
bloom,”  or  “  I  never  can  grow  African  violets.” 
You  will  not  want  a  single  picture,  but  a  pair 
for  a  special  spot  in  your  home. 


MetUoxi 


Penny  and  Marjorie  Harness,  Pittsburg,  Penna. 

The  creative  urge  is  inherent  in  all  women. 

But  while  many  Americans  rely  on  pre¬ 
numbered  oil  kits,  the  African  violet  enthusiasts 
can  now  combine  original  ideas  with  their  most- 
favored  hobby. 

Mrs.  Neil  Duncan,  schedule  chairman,  origi¬ 
nated  the  idea  of  violet  plaques.  She  had  seen 
other  flowers  similarly  done,  and  thought  here 
was  something  new  for  our  arrangers  to  try. 

The  pictures  from  the  Pittsburgh  show  demon¬ 
strate  results,  and  the  wonderful  part  of  it  is  the 
simplicity  of  the  process! 

Violet  blossoms  selected  for  drying  should  be 
perfect.  They  contain  less  moisture  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  so  cutting  them  then  gives  you  a  head 
start.  Place  them  on  an  inch  and  a  half  of  clean 
white  sand,  and  cover  with  another  inch  of  sand. 
A  small  pitcher  is  fine  for  this  operation  as  the 
idea  is  to  preserve  the  flower’s  identity.  Dump¬ 
ing  the  sand  on  the  violets  might  produce  pan¬ 
cakes  and  not  a  Pink  Cloud. 


Mrs.  Harness’  blue  ribbon  picture. 


Experiment  with  different  varieties,  as  not  all 
colors  will  dry  true.  White,  for  instance,  comes 
out  like  old  parchment.  Most  pinks  retain  their 
color,  and  many  of  the  blues,  from  pale  Blue 
Eyes  to  Dark  Blue  Waxwing. 

Dry  some  stems  and  buds  as  they’ll  make  your 
picture  bouquet  more  realistic.  African  violet 
leaves  do  not  retain  their  color  when  dried,  but 
there  are  many  other  interesting  foliage  plants 
which  do.  For  instance,  some  of  the  rock  garden 
plants  have  interesting  color  and  texture  when 
dried. 

If  you  place  your  box  of  sand  in  a  warm  dry 
place,  flowers  will  be  ready  to  use  in  ten  days  or 
two  weeks.  Fish  for  one  to  see  if  it  is  dry,  then 
tilt  the  box  and  slowly  pour  off  sand  to  avoid 
breaking  petals. 

Now  you’re  ready  to  make  your  picture.  Try 
it  first  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  then  transfer  to 
your  plaque.  Tweezers  are  good  for  this  process. 
Glue  in  place  with  airplane  cement  on  paper  or 
material.  Coarse  linen  makes  a  perfect  back¬ 
ground  for  the  texture  of  the  flowers. 

Why  not  remove  Great  Aunt  Gertrude’s  lock 
of  hair  from  that  frame  in  the  attic,  but  retain 
the  nostalgia  with  Sweet  Vi-o-lets! 

THE  END 
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MINIATURES 


Helen  Montgomery,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Diminutive  plants  are  by  far  the  prettiest,  most 
attractive,  and  most  adorable  of  all  violets. 
The  tiny,  full  grown  plants  blooming  on  our 
window  sills  lend  so  much  attractiveness  to  our 
homes.  The  class,  at  the  present  time,  is  very 
small  but  we  do  have  all  the  colors  represented: 
one  double  pink,  single  pinks,  a  double  white, 
single  white,  reds,  reddish  orchids,  light  blues, 
dark  blues,  purples,  roses,  mottled,  variegated, 
and  Geneva  types.  There  are  some  that  are 
duplicates  or  near  duplicates,  not  really  distinc¬ 
tive  enough  to  have  different  names.  Later  on 
these  will  be  discarded  for  newer  and  better  va¬ 
rieties. 

The  plants  pictured  are  all  true  miniatures 
with  the  exception  of  Powshalia  (Indian  name 
for  dwarf)  which  is  a  semi-miniature.  These  are 
shown  sitting  in  shaving  mugs.  The  flowers  and 
foliage  also  blend  well  with  our  old  fashioned  tea 
cups,  demi-tasse  cups,  sugar  and  creamers,  and 
spice  jars.  We  set  the  tiny  plants  in  any  of  them 
and  use  them  for  table  decorations  for  our 
parties,  and  teas.  This  is  possible  only  with  our 
miniatures  and  semi-miniatures  because  of  the 
small  space  allowed  for  arrangements.  We  use 
them  in  this  way  for  special  occasions  only,  be¬ 
cause  they  require  good  circulation  around  the 
pots,  which  is  impossible  when  they  are  planted 
without  drainage,  or  in  non-porous  containers. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  to  buy  two  and  a  quarter 
inch  or  two  and  a  half  inch  wick  fed  pots,  as  they 
require  watering  more  often  than  the  larger  va¬ 
rieties. 

Where  did  our  miniatures  originate,  and  why 
are  they  so  rare?  I  understand  that  they  were 
mutations  or  sports  of  the  larger  plants,  then 
occasionally  a  very  small  seedling  would  crop  up 
in  a  group  of  large  varieties.  Dr.  Sheldon  Reed, 
one  of  our  hybridizers,  famed  for  his  double 
pinks,  has  told  me  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
miniature  through  hybridizing  of  any  variety,  as 
long  as  the  variety  contains  one  of  two  different 
qualifications,  and  two  different  genes.  Of  course 
this  takes  time  and  waiting,  but  he  is  working 
diligently  on  miniatures,  and  agrees  with  me  that 
there  is  a  need  for  them  that  our  larger  varieties 
will  never  fill.  Many  large  growers  refuse  to 
work  with  miniatures  because  they  are  slower 
and  the  price  is  high  compared  to  the  size  of  the 
plant.  The  miniatures  may  be  robbed  of  only 

Precious,  above. 

Baby  Fingers,  below. 
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three  or  four  leaves  to  put  down  for  propagation 
while  normal  growing  varieties  can  easily  spare 
twelve  or  fifteen.  They  do  not  always  come  true. 
From  a  leaf  of  ‘‘Star  Tips,”  white  with  chartreuse 
tips,  I  raised  a  beautiful  little  plant  bearing  a 
pale  pink  flower  with  chartreuse  tips.  A  friend 
of  mine  writes  that  from  one  leaf  of  “Mischief,” 
rose  blossoms,  she  raised  three  distinctive  plants, 
all  blooming  differently;  one  white,  one  white  and 
I  blue,  and  one  with  rose  blossoms. 

Many  people  have  asked  how  I  start  my  minia¬ 
ture  leaves.  I  use  the  following  method:  Use  a 
pan  or  dish,  approximately  two  inches  deep,  and 
,  fill  it  to  the  top  with  dampened  Zonolite  (coarse 
vermiculite).  Do  not  pack  this  down.  I  take  a 
leaf,  some  times  the  stem  is  only  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  insert  the  stem  in  the  Zonolite  to  the 
edge  of  the  leaf.  Then  put  a  small  glass  over  the 
leaf  and  leave  it  for  a  week.  After  the  leaf  has 
been  in  the  Zonolite  for  two  weeks  start  feeding 
each  week  with  a  diluted  solution  of  food.  I  use 
instant  Vigoro,  one-eighth  teaspoon  to  a  quart  of 
warm  water.  Any  plant  food  you  are  using  is  all 
right,  only  dilute  it  to  half  strength.  Water  near 
the  edge  of  the  leaves  but  not  on  them  or  the 
stems.  When  the  small  plantlets  are  an  inch  or 
so  tall  I  separate  them,  replant  them  in  a  pan 
the  same  size,  into  which  I  have  put  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  Zonolite  to  one  part  of  regular 
soil  mixture.  Keep  the  small  plants  dampened  at 
all  times  but  not  soggy  wet.  Continue  feeding 
with  the  extra  diluted  food  mixture,  and  when 
the  small  plants  are  an  inch  an  a  half  to  two 
inches  tall  pot  them  in  small  pots  preferably  two 
and  a  quarter  inch  size.  Keep  them  shaded  for 
a  few  days  before  putting  in  your  windows. 

I  am  repeating  my  soil  mixture  because  so 
many  of  you  have  asked:  equal  parts  of  black 
dirt,  brown  peat  moss,  Zonolite,  rotted  cow 
manure,  and  fine  charcoal. 

I  stated  in  a  former  article  that  we  would 
accept  miniatures  or  semi-miniatures  if  they  grew 
as  large  as  eight  inches  in  width.  They  look  so 
out  of  place  on  my  window  shelves  when  they 
are  this  large  that  I  have  discontinued  any  that 
grow  larger  than  six  inches  across. 

Judging  miniatures  in  violet  shows  has  been 
a  little  difficult  for  many  judges,  so  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Convention,  I  asked  Mrs.  Carey  how  they 
should  be  judged.  Her  answer  was  that  if  the 
popularity  of  miniatures  continued  she  was  going 
to  set  up  an  entirely  different  scale  of  points  for 
them. 

I  have  bought  many  plants  and  leaves  of  so 
called  miniatures  and  after  having  grown  them 
myself,  given  them  good  care,  good  light  and 
food,  have  had  them  grow  into  huge  specimen 
plants.  True  miniatures  and  semi-miniatures  will 
not  do  this.  One  violet  lady  invited  me  to  come 

Bitsy  Babe,  above. 

Powshalia,  a  semi-miniature,  below. 


and  see  her  miniatures  and  to  my  horror  she  had 
the  most  advanced  case  of  cyclamen  mite  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  treat  my  miniatures  with  -  selenate 
regularly,  as  I  do  my  larger  plants,  but  with 
much  smaller  amounts  of  selenate,  the  only  in¬ 
surance  against  this  dreadful  insect. 

Following  are  some  more  descriptions  of  mini¬ 
atures  and  semi-miniatures: 

Precious 


Dr.  Sheldon  Reed  is  the  hybridizer  of  this  one, 
the  only  double  pink  miniature  at  this  time. 
A  proliDc  bloomer,  tiny  medium  pink  colored 
blooms  on  plain  foliage. 

Gremlin 

Small  reddish  orchid,  girl  foliage.  A  semi¬ 
miniature. 

Bashful 

One  of  the  seven  dwarfs,  deep  blue,  small  girl 
foliage. 

Dopey 

Deep  wine,  fading  to  a  lighter  shade  as  the 
blooms  mature. 

Happy 

Small  lavender,  girl  foliage. 

Grumpy 

Tiny  deep  blue,  girl  foliage. 

Tom  Thumb 

Large  rose,  girl  foliage. 

Ting  a’  Ling 

Red,  girl  foliage. 

Thumbelina 

Bi-colored  lavender,  girl  foliage. 

Flamingo  Girl 

Single  pink,  girl  foliage,  semi-miniature. 


SHEET  PLASTIC 

For  making  plant  markers  and  small  signs 
White  with  matt  finish.  Both  sides  usable. 
3  —  8x10"  sheets  —  postpaid  —  $1.00 
Free  catalog  upon  request 


•§  KRAUSE’S  AFRICAN  VIOLET  NURSERY 

11823  Christopher  Ave.  Inglewood,  Calif. 


Dwarf  White  3 

White,  plain  foliage. 

Twinkle  Toes 

Bi-color  lavender  double,  plain  foliage. 

Heidi 

Bi-color  lavender,  girl  foliage. 

Bitsy  Babe 

Semi-double  blue,  girl  foliage. 

Bright  Lass 

Red  with  white  edge,  girl  foliage,  semi¬ 
miniature, 

Alma  Wright 

Double  white,  plain  foliage. 

Baby  Fingers 

Bi-colored,  very  cut  girl  foliage. 

Pink  Love 

Single  pink,  plain  foliage. 

Zanzabar 

Double  blue,  girl  foliage. 

Wee  Winkle 

Red,  girl  foliage.  Grows  high. 

Dixie  Belle 

Lavender  bi-color,  girl  foliage. 

Little  Cris 

Pink,  girl  foliage. 

Lettuce  No.  2 

Deep  purple,  girl  foliage. 

Tinsel  White 

White  and  blue,  girl  foliage. 

Humpty  Dumpty 
Rose,  girl  foliage. 

Cutie  Pie 

Red,  girl  foliage. 

Raggedy  Ann 

Pink,  girl  foliage. 

Thank  you  for  your  many  letters,  I  was 
amazed  and  thrilled  to  know  so  many  of  you  were 
interested  in  miniatures.  I  have  the  promise  of 
nearly  all  the  large  commercial  growers  that  they 
are  working  and  will  work  to  produce  more  mini¬ 
atures. 

THE  END 


HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 


1126  Arthur  St, 


Wausau,  Wis. 


FLUOR-AL  —  THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  PLANT  STANDS  | 

The  “Indoor  Green  House’’  for  growing  and  displaying  African  Violets,  gloxinias 
and  other  house  plants.  The  FLUOR-AL  may  be  us^  with  or  without  fluorescent 
lights.  Made  entirely  of  solid  L  and  T  extruded  aluminum.  Three  full  size  (nearly 
20"  X  52")  aluminum  trays  provide  for  bottom  watering.  Provision  is  made  for 
mounting  an  automatic  time  switch  on  top  bracket.  The  FLUOR-AL  may  be  pur-  ^ 
chased  complete  with  nothing  else  to  buy,  or  the  stand  may  be  purchased  first,  and 
lights,  top  bracket  and  time  control  may  be  added  later. 

The  FLUOR-AL  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  practical  and  highest  quality  of  all 
“Apartment  Greenhouses.’’  You  will  be  proud  to  show  it  to  your  friends  and  .p. 
customers.  An  exclusive  feature  is  the  ease  with  which  the  height  of  the  lights  may  ^1= 
be  adjusted  up  to  nearly  18"  above  the  trays.  ^ 

Send  card  for  full  details  and  prices.  5^' 

For  your  own  installations:  Highest  quality  fixtures,  complete  with  lamps  and 
attachment  cords  —  48"  fixtures  (2  40-w  lamps)  only  $17.75  ppd.  Time-All  Switch  F; 
$11.95. 

Christmas  gift  suggestion  —  or  for  your  own  library  —  Peggy  Schultz’s  NEWEST 
BOOK  “Growing  Plants  Under  Artificial  Light.’’  146  pages.  Ill.  Full  information 
on  equipment,  installation,  and  growing  plants.  $3.50  ppd.  « 

For  reports  on  experiments  and  reprints  from  government  publications  send  50^  ^ 
for  16  page  pamphlet  “Growing  Flowers  Under  Artificial  Light,’’  SI 


RAISING  PLANTS  FROM  SEED 

May  Summers,  Chinook,  Montana 


I  wonder  if  anyone  would  be  interested  in  my 
experiments  in  raising  violets  from  seed.  I 
have  tried  many  methods  of  propagation  and 
various  mediums,  with  more  or  less  success.  It 
has  often  taken  weeks  for  me  to  get  them  to 
sprout. 

Then  I  read  a  little  booklet  by  Harriet  Clemo, 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  on  African  violets  and  she 
suggested  a  method  whereby  you  use  equal  parts 
of  washed  sand  and  vermiculite  and  plant  the 
seed  in  a  jar  with  a  lid  on  it.  I  use  peanut  butter 
jars  and  fill  them  almost  to  the  neck  of  the  jar. 
On  top  of  the  medium  I  sift  this  mixture  very 
fine,  and  after  moistening  with  a  very  weak 
solution  of  Hyponex  water,  I  sprinkle  the  seed 
on  top  and  do  not  cover  it.  Then  I  put  a  piece  of 
clear  cellophane  paper  over  the  jar,  fastening  it 
on  securely  with  a  rubber  band.  I  place  the  jar 
near  a  north  window  for  plenty  of  light  but  no 
sun  at  all,  and  have  the  temperature  at  seventy- 


An  outst-anding 
new  book  for 
every  indoor 
gardener  . . . 


CROWING  PLANTS 

under 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT 

By  Peggie  Schulz.  Now  anyone  can  have 
breath-taking  displays  of  African  violets, 
begonias,  geraniums,  gloxinias,  tulips,  etc., 
even  in  a  shaded  living  room,  dark  apart¬ 
ment,  basement  or  attic.  All  about  incan¬ 
descent  and  fluorescent  setups;  what  to 
buy;  how  to  install;  how  to  use  in  outmoded 
radio  cabinets,  buffets,  etc.;  how  to  operate; 
costs.  Cultural  instructions  for  155  plants 
under  lights.  Fully  illustrated.  .  .  .  $3.50 

Send  check  or  money  order  to 

M.  BARROWS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  B'-40 

425  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


five  degrees.  The  seeds  come  up  faithfully  in  ten 
days  and  I  have  a  perfect  stand. 

The  first  jar  I  tried  this  spring  molded  some, 
so  I  sprinkled  a  little  ground  sulphur  over  the 
seedlings  and  it  did  not  seem  to  injure  them. 
On  my  last  planting  I  made  a  hole  in  the  cello¬ 
phane  about  the  size  of  a  pea  and  it  has  helped  a 
great  deal.  It  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  germi¬ 
nation  in  any  way  and  it  did  allow  more  air  to 
the  seed  bed.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
take  the  cover  off  for  a  few  minutes  once  or 
twice  a  day  for  ventilation.  After  the  little  plants 
are  all  up,  I  just  leave  them  in  the  jar  with  the 
cover  off  until  they  are  large  enough  to  trans¬ 
plant  into  pots. 

I  use  Terralite  for  the  medium,  and  put  them 
next  in  equal  parts  of  washed  builders  sand  and 
leaf  mold,  which  I  steam  in  the  pressure  sauce¬ 
pan  for  one  hour.  They  do  very  well  with  this 
method  and  bloom  in  ten  months. 

THE  END 


SUPPLIES  FOR 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  GROWING 


PLASTIC  LABELS 
Miller’s  Greenplast 
INSECTICIDES 
Sodium  Selenate 
NNOR 
Lindane 
Soilene 
Millecaps 
PLASTIC  POTS 

2  -inch 

3  -inch 

3  -inch,  squatty 

4  -inch,  squatty 

Pot  Edge  Waterproofer 
Two-Tone  Pot 
Rimmer  Foil 
Leaf  Rooting  Mixture 
Sponge  Rok 
Perlite 
Vermiculite 


110  for  $1.00 


12  caps  $1.50 


6-oz 
1-lb 
8-oz 
100  caps 


1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

4.00 


100  $3.45 
100  5.43 

100  5.63 

100  9.52 

6-oz  $1.00 


150-ft 
V2  bu 
V2  bu 
V2  bu 
1/2  bu 


200  tablets 


1.50 

1.85 

1.95 

2.00 

1.00 

1.15 


Vitamin  Bi 

Fermate,  fertilizers,  charcoal,  Hybrotite,  sphagnum 
moss,  sprayers,  watering  cans,  etc.,  etc.,  ever^hing 
ordinarily  required  for  raising  African  Violets. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Figures  in  parentheses  are  shipping  weights  in 
pounds.  Be  sure  to  send  enough  money  to  cover 
postage.  Any  excess  will  be  returned. 

NEIL  C.  MILLER 


Ppd 
(  2) 
(  2) 
(  2) 
Ppd 

(  5) 
(10) 
(10) 
(15) 
(  2) 

Ppd 
(  7) 
(  5) 
(  5) 
(  5) 


Layton’s  Lake,  R.  D. 


Penns  Grove  6,  N.  J. 
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SEEKING  NEW  SPECIES  OF  SAINTPAULIAS 


Phyllis  D.  Barker,  Tanga 

.j 

Tanganyika  Territory,  Africa 


I  regret  that  so  many  months  have  elapsed  since 
I  sent  my  last  story  to  the  African  Violet 
Magazine.  Much  of  this  time  has  been  taken  up 
with  correspondence,  with  searching  for  African 
violets,  and  in  trying  to  grow  them. 

The  more  I  learn  about  them  the  more  I  feel 
there  is  much  still  to  learn. 

Before  describing  two  interesting  expeditions 
we  have  made  in  search  of  more  species  of  Saint- 
paulia,  I  would  like  to  put  down  the  most  recent 
lessons  we  have  learned.  The  first  is  that  from 
June  to  September  is  really  the  best  time  here  to 
search  for  and  move  Saintpaulias.  From  October 
to  March  the  weather  at  the  coast  where  we  live 
is  too  hot,  and  all  those  we  tried  to  move  from 
the  higher  altitudes  in  the  Usambara  Mountains, 
where  a  large  percentage  of  the  species  of  Saint- 
paulia  grow,  have  not  survived.  We  did  not,  at 
the  time,  think  of  taking  leaf  cuttings,  as  those 
would  undoubtedly  have  acclimatized  better,  but 
it  is  a  lesson  for  the  future. 

During  April  and  May  heavy  and  continuous 
rains  render  many  of  the  roads  very  sticky  or 
even  impassable;  so  it  is  a  waste  of  time  even 
trying  to  go  to  the  mountainous  places,  often 
where  there  is  only  a  track  to  follow. 

So  the  cool  period  of  the  year  immediately 
following  the  rains  is  the  best  period  to  search; 
we,  therefore,  hope  to  get  in  a  number  of  ex¬ 
peditions  between  June  and  September.  Some  of 
these  will  be  in  the  most  difficult  country  where 
there  is  nothing  but  thick  brush. 

Turning  now  to  our  two  expeditions.  The  first 
took  place  last  September.  We  went  to  visit  a 
place  called  World’s  View  at  Shume  in  one  of 
the  highest  parts  of  the  western  Usambara 
Mountains.  This  lies  approximately  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  here.  The  last  mile  or  two 
has  to  be  done  on  foot.  At  the  place  called 
World’s  View  there  is  a  large  rock  jutting  out  of 
the  mountainside  from  which  there  is  a  sheer 
drop  of  some  two  thousand  feet  to  the  plains 
below.  As  one  steps  out  on  to  this  rock  the 
majesty  of  the  panorama  stretching  out  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  certainly  does  make  one 
feel  one  is  looking  out  over  at  least  half  a  con¬ 
tinent.  Immediately  below  are  sisal  estates  with 
their  soft  bluish  green  color,  and  sweeping  away 
for  miles  and  miles  beyond  is  bush  country  and 
plains  in  a  haze  of  glorious  colors. 

On  a  rock  a  few  paces  short  of  World’s  View 
we  found  a  most  fascinating  species  of  Saint- 
paulia  growing  very  sparsely  among  moss  on  the 


rock  face.  This  is  a  small  plant  with  pale  green 
rather  thick  leaves  which  are  covered  in  tiny 
white  hairs.  The  flower  is  small  and  almost 
white.  The  height  at  which  they  were  found  is 
approximately  six  thousand,  five  hundred  feet. 

After  much  correspondence  on  the  subject  we 
have  decided  that  this  species  must  be  the  one 
listed  as  Sp.  Greenway  7934  (see  African  Violet 
Magazine,  June,  1954).  Mr.  Evan  Roberts  of 
Michigan  State  College  tells  us  that  this  is  called 
Sp.  Shumensis. 

We  collected  a  number  of  the^se  attractive  little 
plants  and  brought  them  to  Tanga.  They  survived 
quite  well  until  December,  when  they  started  to 
wilt;  by  the  time  March  with  its  high  tempera¬ 
tures  arrived,  they  all  withered  and  died.  Seeds 
sewn  in  January  and  April,  1955,  have  not,  so 
far,  germinated. 

Our  second  expedition  was  much  nearer  Tanga 
and  was  accomplished  on  a  Sunday  morning  which 
was  veiy  satisfactory.  The  expeditions  into  the 
more  remote  places  take  so  long  that  we  can 
seldom  get  away  for  sufficient  time  to  carry  them 
out. 

We  went  to  a  place  on  the  Mkulumuzi  River 
some  ten  miles  above  the  Amboni  Caves,  home 
of  Saintpaulia  ionantha.  (See  African  Violet 
Magazine,  June,  1954).  In  order  to  get  there  we 
had  to  travel  in  a  jeep  over  a  rough  track  through 
the  bush.  On  reaching  the  river  we  parked  the 
jeep  and  waded  through  the  narrow  stream  by 
stepping  on  to  rocks.  On  the  far  side  some  fifty 
yards  from  the  river  was  a  sort  of  wall  of  large 
flat  rocks  approximately  twenty  feet  high  run¬ 
ning,  apparently,  for  miles  along  this  valley.  We 
scrambled  through  the  bush  searching  on  all  the 
rocks  but  found  nothing  in  the  way  of  African 
violets  until  we  had  covered  about  a  mile.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  rocks  were  covered  with  them:  the 
largest  Saintpaulia  plant  I  have  seen  growing 
wild  except  Saintpaulia  grotei.  The  leaves  are 
dark  in  color,  oval  in  shape  with  long  petioles; 
some  plants  had  leaves  with  a  faint  red  coloring 
on  the  back,  but  those  of  others  were  pale  green. 
The  flowers  again  are  very  pale,  nearly  white, 
in  color.  There  were  two  types  of  seed  pods,  one 
round  and  one  long.  Seeds  from  the  long  pods 
have  not  germinated  but  those  from  the  round 
pods  planted  in  January  have  germinated  very 
well. 

We  collected  a  number  of  this  species,  both 
varieties,  and  these  are  thriving.  This  is  a  very 
strong  plant  which  appears  to  have  been  un- 
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affected  by  the  transplanting,  and  all  are  doing 
well.  It  may  well  be  that  we  were  able  to  pot 
them  the  same  afternoon,  whereas  the  Shume  ones 
were  not  potted  for  some  days,  although  kept  in 
their  own  moss  from  the  rocks  on  which  they 
were  growing. 

The  Mkulumuzi  Saintpaulia  does  not  resemble 
any  description  we  have  read  of  any  listed  species, 
and  we  think  it  may  be  a  new  one.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  a  variation  of  S,  ionantha. 

Many  kind  friends  from  the  country  districts 
have  brought  us  Saintpaulia  plants  and  there  is 
an  increasing  interest  being  taken  in  them  by 
people  here.  So  though  the  work  is  slow,  it  con¬ 
tinues;  we  have  several  expeditions  into  the  more 
remote  places  such  as  Mount  Tongwe  planned  for 
future  months. 

I  append  below  a  list  of  plants  we  have  got 
between  several  of  us.  As  we  do  not  know  them 
all  they  are  marked  by  letters  of  the  alphabet: 
A,  B  and  C.  Saintpaulia  ionantha.  D.  From 
Balangai  (near  Sakarre).  E.  Saintpaulia  grotei. 
F.  Saintpaulia  amaniensis.  G,  Saintpaulia 
magungensis.  H,  Probably  Saintpaulia  magun- 
gensis.  1.  and  J.  Similar  to  H.  but  smaller.  K. 
Unknown  from  Amani,  L.  Unknown  from  Ma- 
gunga.  M.  and  N.  Sp.  Shumensis.  0.  and  P. 
From  Mkulumuzi  Valley,  Q.  From  Amani, 
Monga  Grasslands.  R,  From  Mount  Mtai.  S. 
From  Lutindi.  T.  From  Maweni  (near  Tanga). 
U.  Another  from  Mount  Mtai.  And  finally  a 
new  one  from  Kikongoi  in  the  Eastern  Usam- 
baras. 

THE  END 
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Orlyt  ALUMINUM 
Greenhouse 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  YOU  MAY 
NOW  BE  PAYING  FOR  LIGHT 

Perfect  growing  conditions  —  ample 
light,  humidity,  and  ventilation  to  keep 
the  air  fresh  and  “right”  —  a  great  pro¬ 
ducer  of  African  Violets  or  anything 
you  want  to  grow. 


AA  PER  MONTH  buys 
^^U*UU  the  Orlyt  pictured  — 
Size  10  by  11  ft.  —  $605,  to  go 
on  your  foundation.  Others  from 
$325  only  —  $12.00  per  month. 

Maintenance-free  for  a  lifetime  of  care¬ 
free  gardening.  It’s  all  aluminum  alloyed 
for  greatest  resistance  to  corrosion. 
Easy-to-put-up  anytime  with  prefabri¬ 
cated  materials. 

Automatic  heat  and  ventilation  at 
reasonable  prices.  Send  for  Catalog  No. 
59. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON.  N.  Y.  ’  '.DES  .PLAINES*  ILL;; 


FREE  ADVANCE  COPY  .  . 
1956  CATALOG 


Sixty  illustrated  pages  of  unusual  and  hard-to-find 
supplies,  equipment  and  accessories  for  African  Vio¬ 
lets,  Gloxinias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas,  all  greenhouse 
and  indoor  plants.  Everything  from  potting  mixes 
and  plant  foods  to  large  aluminum  plant  stands  and 
fluorescent  lighted  plant  carts.  Largest  selection  any 
catalog  specializing  in  African  Violet  supplies  and 
equipment  for  indoor  plants  and  greenhouses.  Send 
now  for  your  free  copy. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 


on  The  Strand  (Box  854) 


Oxford,  Maryland 
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MATURE’5  WAY 


Marie  Dannemiller,  Barberton,  Ohio 


When  all  the  creatures  on  earth  came  into 
being,  nature  set  up  a  balance  to  keep  each 
specie  under  control;  for,  if  there  were  no  balance, 
the  insects,  bugs  and  worms  would  soon  strip  the 
earth  of  all  green  vegetation,  and  without  that 
vegetation,  neither  man  nor  animal  could  live. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  aphids,  or  plant  lice. 
For  instance,  they  suck  the  juices  of  plants,  are 
bisexual,  and  without  mating  give  birth  to  live 
offspring  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  day,  and 
within  a  couple  of  weeks  they  present  their 
parent  with  grandchildren.  Lace  wing  flies,  tree 
crickets,  wasps,  hornets,  birds,  praying  mantis, 
lady  bugs  and  many  other  carnivorous  insects 
keep  these  lice  under  control.  Raising  lady  bugs 
is  a  growing  industry  in  several  parts  of  the 
country;  they  saved  many  orange  groves  from 
complete  destruction  by  devouring  orange  tree 
scale.  Aphid  infested  greenhouses  of  roses  and 
chrysanthemums  have  been  cleaned  up  in  several 
weeks’  time  by  lady  bugs  when  chemical  sprays 
have  failed.  Wouldn’t  it  be  interesting  to  see  if 
they  could  rid  African  violet  growers  of  mite  and 
mealy  bug,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  deadly 
poisons  now  used? 

Dragon  flies,  ground  beetles,  wasps,  hornets, 
frogs,  toads,  lizards,  garden  spiders,  snakes  and 
birds  all  help  control  all  insects  and  wonns.  Have 
you  ever  watched  a  beautiful  red  cardinal  with 
his  little  peaked  cap  go  after  a  big  tomato  worm 
in  the  garden;  watched  the  noisy  and  much- 
despised  sparrow  go  after  a  butterfly,  locust  or 
grasshopper,  or  watched  them  go  over  a  tree 
searching  for  the  small  insects  lurking  under  the 
leaves?  When  you  see  a  number  of  the  hated 
starlings  going  over  a  lawn,  they  are  helping 
nature  maintain  that  balance,  for  they  are  hunt¬ 
ing  for  the  grub  of  the  destructive  Japanese 
beetle  as  well  as  other  grubs. 

For  several  years,  we  found  dead  baby  robins 
under  our  trees.  One  day  I  saw  a  blue  jay  fly 
from  one  with  a  baby  robin  in  its  mouth.  That 
was  the  first  I  knew  they  would  rob  another 
bird’s  nest  of  its  young.  Then  I  found  out  that 
for  every  jay  who  robs  a  robin,  there  is  a  crow 
to  rob  the  jay.  I  believe  everyone  knows  the  story 
of  the  little  boy  whose  mother  found  him  trying 
to  teach  his  rabbit  arithmetic  and  when  she  asked 
him  “how  come?”  he  told  her  his  teacher  had 
said  rabbits  were  good  multipliers  but  his  dumb 
rabbit  couldn’t  even  add.  Teacher  was  right,  but 
those  cute  cuddly  bunnies  have  enormous  appe¬ 
tites,  so  the  fox  and  the  hawk  and  other  predators 
are  nature’s  means  of  keeping  them  under  control. 
Game  laws  protect  our  wildlife,  but  when  that 


life  gets  out  of  control,  man  is  given  the  privilege 
of  hunting  them,  thus  helping  to  keep  the  balance. 

Walt  Disney  has  done  a  marvelous  job  in 
showing  nature’s  controls  in  his  pictures,  “The 
Living  Desert”  and  “The  Vanishing  Prairie,”  and 
in  his  Disneyland  TV  shows.  Life  and  American 
Magazines  have  done  the  same  and  are  to  be 
commended  highly  for  their  nature  pictures. 

The  object  of  all  life  is  the  reproduction  of 
its  kind;  the  cycle  is  birth,  death,  decay  and  re¬ 
birth;  man,  animals  and  plants  are  all  part  of  the 
same  nutritional  cycle  governing  all  living  cells. 
By  the  time  food  reaches  the  animal,  it  is  in  its 
third  or  fourth  cycle  of  metabolism,  for  part  of 
the  food  utilized  by  plants  has  already  been 
metabolized  by  soil  fungi  and  bacteria  from  the 
decaying  bodies  and  manures  of  dead  animals 
and  plants.  It  is  nature’s  law  that  what  is  taken 
from  the  soil  must  be  returned;  we  are  shown 
this  in  our  woodlands  and  forests. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  soil  has  furnished 
man,  animal  and  plant  life  with  the  food  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  existence;  and  it  is  the  bacteria, 
which  is  the  digestive  system  of  the  soil,  that 
processes  the  fertilizers  and  organic  materials  to 
make  them  plant  available.  Penn  State  College 
tells  us  that  one  gramme,  one  twenty-eighth  of 
an  ounce  of  soil  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty 
million  bacteria,  which  shows  the  terrific  action 
needed  to  process  food  in  the  soil  to  nourish 
plant  life  for  our  very  existence. 

Whenever  pests  appear  in  unmanageable 
numbers,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  nature’s 
balance  has  been  upset  in  some  way,  the  one 
concerning  African  violet  growers  especially  being 
the  nematode.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Philip  S.  Wells 
asking  him  for  information  on  how  to  produce 
Mycorrhizal  fungus  which  he  said  in  his  talk  at 
the  Chicago  Convention  would  kill  nematodes. 
He  referred  me  to  “The  Living  Soil”  by  Lady 
Eve  Balfour  and  “An  Agricultural  Achievement” 
by  Sir  Albert  Howard.  Sir  Albert’s  book  is  ob¬ 
tainable  at  the  library  in  Columbus,  but  was  at' 
the  binders  when  I  wanted  it.  Lady  Eve’s  book 
I  found  at  the  Akron  Public  Library,  and  if  any¬ 
one  wants  to  buy  the  books,  Mr.  Wells  can  get 
them.  His  address  is  Wellsboro,  Pennsylvania, 
Route  4.  Lady  Eve’s  book  treats  of  the  necessity 
of  humus  in  the  soil,  and  contains  many  excerpts 
from  Sir  Albert,  as  well  as  other  scientists.  The 
story  of  nematode  control  is  from  Sir  Albert  who 
worked  in  India  for  many  years  and  has  perfected 
the  method  of  composting  which  he  calls  the  In¬ 
dore  Method,  and  WILL  create  the  Mycorrhizal 
fungi  necessary  for  nematode  control. 

A  six  inch  layer  of  vegetable  wastes,  spent 
plants,  clippings,  leaves,  garbage,  etc.,  then  a 
two  inch  layer  of  animal  waste  such  as  manure, 
remains  of  butchering,  fish  offal,  etc.,  a  few 
shovelsful  of  soil  and  a  sprinkling  of  lime  or 
wood  ashes  is  the  order  in  which  to  build  up  a 
compost  pile.  If  manure  is  not  obtainable,  a  one- 
fourth  inch  film  of  dried  blood  meal,  hoof  and 
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hom  meal  or  fish  meal  may  be  used  instead. 
Make  the  pile  five  to  six  feet  across  and  any 
length  desired;  near  the  center  of  the  pile  put 
two  stacks  made  of  chicken  wire  or  two  heavy 
stakes  which  can  be  easily  shaken  and  removed 
when  the  pile  is  completed;  there  must  be  holes 
for  the  aerobic  bacteria  to  breathe.  Build  the 
pile  like  an  inverted  cone  four  to  five  feet  high. 
The  material  must  be  moist,  the  consistency  of  a 
squeezed-out  sponge,  never  soggy  wet;  finish  the 
top,  saucerlike,  and  cover  the  entire  pile  with  an 
inch  of  earth.  The  use  of  a  bacterial  activator 
will  break  the  materials  down  much  faster.  Fer¬ 
mentation  sets  in  when  the  pile  is  first  made,  the 
temperature  going  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
degrees,  then  dropping  to  ninety,  which  are  the 
requirements  necessary  for  the  organisms  to 
break  down  the  cellulose.  In  three  weeks  the  pile 
should  be  turned  to  work  the  outside  material 
into  the  center.  The  whole  mass  will  be  found  to 
be  covered  with  greyish  thread-like  growth.  This 
is  mycelium  fungus  and  ten  days  after  the  first 
turn  the  material  begins  to  crumble  and  darken. 
The  air  vents  must  be  placed  in  the  pile  again 
when  it  is  turned  the  first  time;  but,  after  the 
second  period  of  three  weeks,  when  it  must  be 
turned  again,  the  stacks  are  not  necessary,  for  it 
is  then  that  the  anaerobic  bacteria  take  over; 
that  means  without  benefit  of  air.  If  the  pile 
dries  out  at  any  time  it  should  be  sprinkled  to 
keep  the  moist  consistency  necessary  for  bacterial 
activity,  and  should  be  ready  for  use  in  three 
months. 


The  ways  to  tell  a  good  compost  pile  in  the 
making  are:  much  steaming  from  the  ventilation 
holes;  sporophores,  commonly  called  toadstools, 
growing  all  over  the  pile;  an  even  distribution  of 
the  mycelium  when  the  pile  is  turned;  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  earthworms  after  the  second  turning; 
and,  finally,  a  sweet  earthy  smell  with  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  manure,  garbage,  etc.,  that  went 
into  the  making  of  the  pile. 

Gardens  in  India  that  Sir  Albert  found  in¬ 
fested  with  nematodes  and  eelworms  were  treated 
with  compost  to  restore  fertility  and  when  it 
was  found  the  second  year  that  these  pests  had 
entirely  disappeared,  it  was  simply  a  chance 
discovery  that  compost  would  control  them.  My¬ 
cologists  have  found  that  as  many  as  fifty-six 
specie  or  forms  of  fungus  devour  soil  pests,  and 
twenty-five  are  known  to  capture  and  consume 
nematodes.  On  page  114  in  Lady  Eve’s  book  there 
is  a  picture  of  nematodes  being  caught  and 
eaten  by  fungi.  They  also  consume  the  parasites 
present  in  animal  manure,  this  is  nature’s  way  of 
balancing  the  underground  pests  that  threaten 
our  food  supplies. 


Dr.  Innes  Pearse  says  that  the  relationship 
of  humus  to  the  seedling  is  comparable  to  that  of 
the  placenta  to  the  unborn  babe  in  humans.  Only 
when  scientists  succeed  in  creating  life  itself  will 
it  be  possible  to  believe  that  synthetic  chemicals 
can  take  the  place  of  living  organisms  required 
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for  the  health,  growth  and  vigor  of  the  teeming 
life  on  earth  today. 

There  is  another  control  for  nematodes  in  the 
soil  —  they  can  be  starved  out  by  planting  with 
vetch.  I  have  tried  to  find  out  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  that  will  control  them  once  they  have  gotten 
into  the  root  system  of  a  plant  but  find  nothing 
on  this,  so  far.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
the  organic  formula  is  a  sure  cure  for  nematodes. 
True,  nematode-laden  roots  did  disintegrate  and 
new  ones  form,  but  I  still  found  the  pests  in  new 
roots;  however,  leaves  taken  from  these  plants 
had  no  carry-over,  so  feel  the  formula  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  absence  in  the  new  plants. 

Both  Illinois  and  Ohio  State  colleges  have 
tested  the  formula.  Their  tests  differ,  though 
both  agree  the  mixture  is  too  sweet  for  violets, 
and  Illinois  recommends  adding  two  more  parts 
peat  to  three  parts  of  the  completed  mix  to  make 
it  more  acid;  if  starting  a  new  batch  of  the 
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formula  it  would  be  fifteen  parts  peat  instead 
of  five.  I  don’t  agree  with  the  colleges  because 
Phyllis  Barker  from  Tanganyika  tells  me  the 
rocks  on  which  the  specie  grow  are  limestone 
rocks,  and  this  is  what  Professor  Evan  Roberts 
has  always  told  us  in  his  stories  of  the  specie. 
Try  both  ways  and  see  just  what  your  violets  like 
best. 

Although  I  get  much  information  from  Or¬ 
ganic  Gardening  Magazine,  there  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  talking  organics  to  an  authority;  several 
who  have  visited  me  agree  there  is  nothing  finer 
than  the  potash  and  phosphate  rocks  in  the 
formula,  and  likened  their  function  with  plants 
to  doctors  taking  care  of  patients,  BUT  they  dis¬ 
agree  on  the  other  ingredients.  One  says  manure 
is  the  undigested  food  of  the  animal,  another 
says  it  is  food  predigested  by  the  animal  and 
likened  it  to  the  predigested  food,  Pablum,  given 
to  babies.  One  recommends  bonemeal  highly, 
another  says  there  is  no  point  in  using  it  with 
phosphate  rock,  for  it  is  only  ten  per  cent 
phosphate  and  sixty  per  cent  bone  lime  calcium, 
whereas  the  rock  is  thirty  per  cent  or  better 
phosphate  and  sixty-five  per  cent  lime  calcium. 
Soooo-,  as  George  Gobel  says,  “And  there  you 
are.”  There  are  many  organic  materials  besides 
animal  manures  from  which  to  choose  --  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  soybean  meal,  dried  blood  meal,  and 
fish  meal  to  name  a  few.  A  4-12-4  fertilizer  can 
be  made  from  two  ounces  blood  meal,  one  ounce 
bonemeal  and  one  ounce  wood  ashes,  for  instance, 
but  it  has  to  be  composted.  I  did  this  in  my 
basement  with  several  bushels  of  leaves  and  some 
farm  field  soil  in  an  old  tub;  it  had  the  grand- 
daddy  of  all  whiskers  clear  through  it,  and  I  was 
horrified.  But,  since  reading  The  Living  Soil,  I 
am  certain  now  that  it  was  Mycorrhiza  fungus, 
and  that  the  blood  meal  was  the  ingredient 
responsible  for  the  condition.  Please  don’t  ask 
me  how  to  use  organics  together,  for  I  am  only 
an  amateur  myself;  be  sure  to  consult  an  Organi- 
culturist  for  information  of  this  sort. 

There  are  many  bacterial  activators  available, 
and  one,  Fertosan,  which  was  perfected  in 
England  after  seventeen  years  experimenting,  is 
now  available  in  this  country.  It  is  added  to 
water,  and  from  day  to  day  you  can  see  the 
bacteria  grow;  my  informant  tells  me  that  crown 
rot  in  his  plants  are  a  thing  of  the  past  since 
using  it.  One  of  our  big  commercial  African  vio¬ 
let  growers  is  using  it  to  treat  his  benches  and 
making  compost  with  it  for  his  plants  —  a  big 
step  in  the  right  direction,  I  am  sure. 

The  whole  world  has  been  frightened  by  the 
invention  of  the  atom  bomb,  the  possibility  of 
sudden  disaster;  but  shouldn’t  we  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  slow  wasting  away  of  our  soil, 
without  which  we  could  not  exist?  Each  and 
evei*y  one  of  us  should  resolve  to  do  our  best  to 
conserve  our  natural  resources,  return  everything 
to  the  soil  that  will  help  increase  fertility,  be¬ 
come  conservation  conscious,  and  do  it  Nature’s 
Way. 

THE  END 
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Above:  The  bright  red,  speckled  flowers  on  the  Above  shows  the  interesting  trailing  habit  of  the 

light,  chocolate-colored  leaves  are  a  sight  to  be-  Isoloma  Pictus. 

hold. 


ISOLOMA  PICTUS 


(Kohleria  picta) 


The  genus  Isoloma  now  includes  the  Kohleria 
and  the  Tydeas.  The  culture  in  general  of 
this  bulbous  type  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Slipper  Gloxinia.  A  rest  period  is  recommended 
after  blooming,  during  which  time  water  should 
be  applied  only  often  enough  to  keep  the  bulbs 
from  shrinking  while  they  are  dormant.  They 
prefer  a  loose,  sandy  soil  with  plenty  of  well- 
rotted  leaf  mold,  a  little  peat  moss,  fine  charcoal 
and  a  small  amount  of  dehydrated  sheep  manure 
and  bone  meal.  Extra  good  drainage  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  must  be  provided.  Do  not 
allow  the  soil  to  become  too  dry,  and  water  only 
with  warm  water. 

However  I  have  not  followed  the  rules  —  es¬ 
pecially  in  regard  to  the  “resting  period.”  From 
the  first  when  my  plant  came  into  full  growth, 
I  did  not  rest  it,  nor  do  I  rest  my  Slipper 
Gloxinia.  My  bulbs  were  ordered  from  the  west 
coast.  When  they  arrived  and  I  opened  the  pack¬ 
age,  my  Isoloma  Pictus  was  nothing  but  a  dried- 
up,  worm-like  little  thing  packed  in  vermiculite. 
I  was  most  disappointed  —  and  that  wasn’t  all! 
I  was  mad.  What  was  this  thing! 

It  was  soon  planted  in  my  favorite  African 
violet  potting  soil  with  a  little  Sponge  Rok  and 
charcoal  added.  The  plant  was  placed  on  the 
kitchen  window  shelf.  Weeks  went  by,  but  nothing 
happened;  so  I  decided  to  dig  them  up.  My  bulbs 
had  grown  into  nice,  fat,  grubwormy-looking 
things  and  had  several  sprouts  coming  out  the 
ends.  I  carefully  re-covered  them  with  soil  and 
waited  for  the  tiny  leaves  to  appear. 

From  the  time  the  sprouts  came  through  the 
soil,  my  Isoloma  grew  well.  It  received  the  same 
attention  that  I  gave  my  African  violets.  It  did 
like  a  stronger  light  and  a  little  more  sunshine. 
It  became  “teacher’s  pet”  and  finally  took  up 
more  space  on  the  kitchen  window  sill  than  I  had 
to  give. 


Many  times  I  wondered  if  these  plants  ever 
bloomed,  and  I  finally  decided  that  they  didn’t. 
As  the  old  branches  died  off,  new  ones  appeared; 
at  all  times,  as  the  picture  will  show,  I  had  an 
attractive  plant.  But  it  had  no  flowers! 


Defeat  at  last.  I  gave  up.  One  day  when 
Margaret  Travis  was  visiting  me  and  working  on 
the  Society  card  file,  I  gave  her  my  blossomless 
plant.  She  was  pleased.  Can  you  imagine  my 
surprise  when  Margaret  phoned  me  about  three 
weeks  later  to  tell  me  she  believed  the  Isoloma 
was  budded!  When  the  plant  was  in  bloom  we 
made  the  picture  you  see  here.  The  interesting 
light,  chocolate-colored  leaves  and  bright  red, 
speckled  flowers  was  a  sight  to  behold. 

Did  I  not  have  enough  patience?  Was  Marga¬ 
ret’s  light  better  ?  Do  you  suppose  she  used  more 
powerful  fertilizer?  Could  it  have  been  that  she 
loved  her  adopted  child  more? 

Tune  in  at  a  later  date,  same  plant,  same 
loving  care,  same  magazine,  and  find  out  if 
Alma  Wright’s  new  Isoloma  Pictus  ever  blooms. 

THE  END 
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There  is  nothing  scientific  or  technical  in  this 
talk.  I  am  just  an  ordinary  low-brow  African 
violet  grower,  and  I  am  discussing  only  the 
ordinary  grower  problems.  For  the  scientific 
aspects  of  breeding  and  mutations,  you  will  have 
to  go  to  other  and  much  more  learned  persons 
than  me. 

As  far  as  spectacular  or  strikingly  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  African  violets  are  concerned,  the  field 
seems  to  be  fairly  well  covered.  As  one  of  my 
greenhouse  men  expresses  it,  “You  hardly  kaint 
never  git  none  no  more.”  That  does  not  mean 
that  violet  development  is  over.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  just  beginning.  There  are  two  stages 
to  hybridization  development.  First,  you  produce 
something  new.  Next,  you  improve  it.  The  big 
task  ahead  of  the  African  violet  hybridizer  today 
is  the  second  of  these  two  phases. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  African  violet, 
practically  speaking,  is  a  new  plant.  Twenty 
years  ago,  all  there  were  was  the  S.  ionantha  and 
that  intensely  popular  variation,  the  Blue  Boy. 
Then  came  others,  thick  and  fast  —  the  White 
Lady,  the  Red  Head,  the  Bicolor  and  the  like, 
each  a  definitely  different  variation.  This  stage 
is  nearly  over. 

The  important  thing  today  is  to  get  plants 
which  will  give,  in  inexperienced  hands,  better 
results  than  are  being  obtained  today.  All  too 
many  times  the  beginner  starts  with  a  difficult  or 
weak  variety.  He  tries  so  hard  and  lavishes  so 
much  love  and  labor  on  a  plant,  which,  because 
of  its  faults,  does  not  respond  as  it  should. 
Finally  he  gives  up,  and  the  opportunity  for 
another  person  to  get  the  enjoyment  and 
pleasures  out  of  the  African  violet  hobby  that 
there  is  in  it  has  been  lost.  You  experts  I  am 
facing  today  can  tackle  a  difficult  variety  with 
your  eyes  open  and  get  your  pleasure  out  of  over¬ 
coming  the  extraordinary  handicaps,  but  I  am  not 
nearly  as  interested  in  your  problems  as  I  am  in 
those  of  the  beginners.  There  are  so  many  more 
of  them  than  there  are  of  you.  After  all,  I  have 
to  make  a  living. 

The  hybridizer  looks  not  only  at  the  goodness 
of  a  plant  but  also  at  the  badness.  We  all  thrill 
to  the  goodness  of  the  African  violet  and  I  would 
be  the  last  to  minimize  it,  but  there  are  also  bad¬ 
nesses.  Some  of  these  badnesses  may  be:  poor 
roots  or  rooting  system;  poor  foliage;  poor 
flowering  habits;  susceptibility  to  mildew  or 
fungus  diseases.  The  hybridizer  searches  for  the 
faults  of  the  plant  and  tries  to  eliminate  them. 
His  job  of  eliminating  faults  is  more  important, 
even  if  not  as  spectacular,  as  his  job  of  intensi¬ 
fying  the  good  points. 

Now  let’s  look  at  the  practical  aspects  of 
raising  seedlings.  The  hybridizer  working  on  out¬ 
door  plants  can  grow  an  acre  or  two  without 
difficulty.  But  in  the  greenhouse,  space  is  valu¬ 
able.  Every  expedient  possible  is  used  to  conserve 
space.  We  try  out  a  new  cross.  We  should  try 
out  —  say  —  a  thousand  plants.  But  we  don’t 


SEEDLINGS 

and 

MUTATIONS 


R.  G.  Anderson 
(reported  by  H.  G.  Harvey) 


know  whether  the  cross  will  be  any  good  at  all. 
So  we  run  through  a  trial  batch  of  —  say  —  a 
hundred.  From  that  hundred  we  can  generally 
judge  whether  that  particular  cross  has  any 
possibilities,  and  we  can  either  drop  it  entirely, 
or  go  into  it  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  develop 
its  full  potential.  Then  there  are  the  stepping 
stone  hybrids,  of  absolutely  no  value  as  a  finished 
plant,  but  carrying  an  inheritance  value  which 
will  be  valuable  in  the  next  generation.  We  raise 
about  ten  thousand  seedlings  a  year,  so  we  have 
a  lot  to  get  rid  of.  Ideally  we  should  destroy  all 
of  them.  But  they  cost  money,  use  up  our  green¬ 
house,  and  are  to  a  large  extent  marketable. 
So,  like  most  people,  we  compromise  with  our 
ideals,  and  sell  the  best  of  them  as  “unnamed 
seedlings.”  We  have  found  that  even  those  we 
throw  on  the  junk  heap  must  be  thrown  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter  so  they  will  freeze  at 
once,  or  in  the  hot  summer  when  the  sun  will  kill 
them  quickly.  Otherwise,  our  junk  heap  will  be 
combed  over  and  these  worthless  seedlings  carried 
off  to  clutter  up  an  already  mixed-up  market. 

It  takes  time  to  hybridize.  For  example,  a 
leading  rose  hybridizer  decided  he  wanted  a  rose 
with  a  purer  white  flower  than  there  was  in 
existence,  and  better  foliage  than  the  existing 
whites  had.  This  was  a  relatively  simple  hybridiz¬ 
ing  job,  since  white  roses  already  existed  and 
good  foliage  already  existed  on  other  colored 
roses.  He  started  in  1937.  Today,  eighteen  years 
and  thirty  thousand  seedlings  later,  he  has  his 
rose.  It  is  being  propagated  and  probably  will 
appear  in  commerce  in  1956  or  ’57.  Or  consider 
the  poor  tree  hybridizer.  The  original  hybridizer 
very  seldom  sees  the  final  result  of  the  project  he 
started.  It  is  usually  finished  by  his  successor, 
or  his  successor’s  successor;  you  might  say  by  his 
son  or  grandson.  In  African  violet  work,  most 
varieties  can  be  produced  in  from  two  to  four 
years,  although  sometimes  it  takes  from  four  to 
six  years.  People  come  around  to  my  greenhouse 
to  see  what  is  new.  I  show  them.  “Oh,  I  saw  that 
last  year,”  they  say.  Sure  they  did.  It  was  new 
last  year,  it  is  new  this  year,  and  if  they  come 
around  next  year,  it  will  probably  be  new  then, 
too  "  unless  I  decide  it  is  a  failure  and  throw  it 
out.  Hybridization  takes  time. 
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Now  let’s  talk  about  trends.  There  is  a  trend 
toward  the  wholesale  grower.  The  African  violet 
is  not  a  good  retail  florist’s  plant.  The  market 
is  relatively  small.  The  individual  price  is  low  — 
not  enough  to  justify  delivery  costs  and  the  like. 
The  plant  does  not  take  to  the  dry  atmosphere 
of  the  normal  retail  florist’s  display  room,  a  week 
in  it  and  the  violet  is  terribly  discouraged.  But 
there  is  a  good  holiday  trade.  So  the  retail  florist 
is  coming  to  depend  upon  the  specialty  whole¬ 
saler  more  and  more. 

There  is  an  increasing  trend  toward  the  sale 
of  African  violet  seed.  Seed  can  now  be  supplied 
for  blue  violets,  for  white  violets  and  for  violets 
fifty  per  cent  of  which  will  come  double.  This 
trend  seems  to  be  most  noticeable  in  our  western 
states. 

We  are  working  on  our  “border-line”  violets, 
which  are  fine  under  good  growing  conditions, 
but  which  react  too  much  when  conditions  are  not 
just  right.  For  example,  the  Geneva  type  violet 
loses  its  white  edge  during  hot  weather.  In  other 
varieties,  the  foliage  varies  greatly  with  light 
characteristics.  The  desirable  characteristics  of 
these  “border-line”  varieties  must  be  intensified 
so  that  they  are  not  so  sensitive  to  environmental 
conditions.  This  can  be  done  and  is  now  in  the 
process  of  being  done. 

We  have  a  big  problem  of  testing  new  va¬ 
rieties.  At  the  present  time  it  is  unsolved.  Better 
Plant  Bureau  ideas  are  having  a  hard  time  getting 
growers  to  participate  for  fear  of  theft.  As 
nearly  all  people  in  this  room  know,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  to  snitch  a  leaf.  For  outdoor  plants, 
testing  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
are  necessary.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  would  be 
necessary  for  the  African  violet.  Indoor  con¬ 
ditions  over  the  country,  while  somewhat  different 
in  the  various  sections,  are  much  more  nearly 
uniform  than  outdoor  conditions.  For  the  good  of 
the  industry  the  problem  of  testing  stations  for 
new  varieties  must  be  solved. 

Let’s  guess  a  little  about  what  African  violets 
will  be  like  five  to  ten  years  from  now.  We  will 
have  varieties  with  more  flower  stems  than  we 
have  today.  Today  we  have  some  with  two  flower 
stems  per  petiole,  and  the  chance  of  developing 
this  characteristic  is  there.  There  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  the  number  of  flowers  per 
stem.  Already  we  have  sometimes  as  many  as 
thirty-six  flowers  on  one  stem.  We  have  a  chance 
to  modify  the  texture  of  the  flower  petal.  Crepe 
like  textures  are  already  evident,  and  future 
possibilities  are  there.  Hybridization  of  African 
violets  has  just  begun.  Future  possibilities  are 
enormous.  That  results  have  already  been  ob¬ 
tained  is  evidenced  by  the  commercial  exhibits  at 
the  Convention  this  year,  which  are  better  than 
ever  before. 

Everyone  seems  to  want  to  have  an  affection¬ 
ate  nick  name  for  their  favorite  flower.  We  have 
the  “Queen  of  Flowers,”  the  “Sweetheart  Flower” 
and  the  like.  The  name  for  the  African  violet 
should  be  the  “Happiness  Flower.” 

THE  END 


i  WINDOVER  FLOWER  POTS  ! 


I 


I 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  RED  CLAY 
FLOWER  POTS  MADE 

Most  are  in  the  lovely  stepped  design  as  pictured. 
Unequalled  for  quality.  Rims  specially  treated  to 
protect  stems  and  leaves  of  plants.  Customers  say: 
“I  like  them  better  than  any  I  have  ever  seen!” 

1%  in.  starting  pots  —  40  for  $2.20 

2.20 


1%  in.  starting  pots  —  36  for 

2  in.  starting  pots  —  30  for  2.20 

2%  in.  starting  pots  —  24  for  2.20 

2y2  in.  starting  pots  —  18  for 

3  in.  squatty  pots  —  14  for 

4  in.  squatty  pots  —  10  for 

5  in.  squatty  pots  —  6  for 

6  in.  squatty  pots 

3  in.  semi-squatty 

5  in.  semi-squatty 

5%  in,  semi-squatty 

6  in.  semi-squatty 


in.  standard  pots 


4  for 

—  14  for 

—  6  for 

—  5  for 

—  4  for 

—  14  for 


2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2,20 

2.20 


3 

4  in.  standard  pots  —  9  for 
These  two  sizes  also  available  in  color  ~  green,  ^ 
yellow,  white  or  red  baked  enamel.  May  be  assorted: 

3  "  semi-squatty  —  10  for  $2.20  ^ 

4  "  squatty  —  8  for  2.20 

We  replace  any  pots  broken  in  shipping  \inless  sent  ^ 
insured.  For  100  or  more  write  for  special  prices.  ^ 
BLACK  PLASTIC  POT  SAUCERS  2%"  -  18  for  Vx 
$1.70  3"  -  14  for  $1.80  4"  -  10  for  $1.85  5"  - 

6  for  $1.60.  R 

WINDOVER  POTTING  SOIL  i 

Made  especially  for  African  Violets  with  flaky  leaf-  ^ 
mold  (mostly  oak)  plus  woodland  top-soil,  crushed  ^ 
sandstone,  peat  moss,  woodashes,  bone  meal,  super-  ^ 
phosphate  and  charcoal.  Will  not  pack.  Sterilized  ^ 
with  LARVACIDE  to  eliminate  nematodes  and  other  « 
soil-borne  troubles.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  ^ 
^  quantities.  « 

g  4  lbs.  $1.15  9  lbs.  $2.25  13  lbs.  $2.85  g 

K  COARSE  VERMICULTTE  preferred  by  many  growers  K 
^  over  the  finer  Terra-Lite  for  rooting  leaves.  ^ 

^  8  quarts  $1.00  24  quarts  $2.00  ^ 

g  LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  POT  LABELS.  41/2":  ^ 

^  75  for  $1.00  100  for  $1.25  600  for  $5.50  ^ 

1  EVERMARK  LABEL  PENCILS  .  ...  204  each,  g 

g  EVERYTHING  POSTPAID  EAST  OF  DENVER  g 
P  If  west  of  Denver,  Colo,  add  35^  postage  for  each  W 
^  unit  or  set  of  pots  or  saucers  ordered.  On  soil, 

^  and  vermiculite  write  for  amount  of  postage  needed  « 
^  west  of  Denver.  Sorry  no  C.O.D.’s. 

I  THE  WINDOVER  CO.  | 

^  Box  3033-A  Evansville,  Indiana  ^ 

Wholesale  growers  of  African  Violets 
§  The  newest  as  well  as  the  old  reliables. 

;i  Double  Semperfloren  begonias,  Rex  be¬ 
gonias.  Packaged  sterilized  African  violet 
and  potting  soil. 

Dealers  send  for  list 
Visitors  always  welcome 

R.  A.  BROWN  &  SONS  CO- 

NEWNAN,  GA. 
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AFRICAN  VIOLET  HOBBY 


Mrs.  Myron  D.  Evans,  Wahoo,  Nebraska 


From  one  plant  to  one  thousand  plants  is  how 
my  African  violet  hobby  has  grown  in  the 
last  three  years.  About  three  years  ago  a  friend 
of  mine  asked  me  to  try  my  luck  with  an  African 
violet  just  once  more.  Then  my  husband  asked 
me  what  I  wanted  for  my  birthday.  The  “mother 
African  violet’’  and  my  three  birthday  plants 
were  the  beginning  of  my  hobby. 

By  this  time  I  have  studied  the  watering,  soil, 
light,  humidity  and  temperature  until  I  expect 
a  plant  to  be  healthy  and  to  bloom  constantly 
when  I  care  for  it  correctly. 

My  husband  was  the  first  to  help  me  when 
I  discovered  my  plants  needed  controlled  light  if 
I  was  to  house  my  hobby  in  the  basement.  Two 
bargain  fluorescent  lights  were  purchased,  and 
now  each  of  my  three  tiers  of  trays  is  lighted 
entirely  with  time-controlled  fluorescent  lights. 
We  installed  an  air  conditioner  to  keep  the 
humidity  about  fifty  per  cent,  according  to  the 
hygrometer.  We  also  watch  the  thermometer 
closely  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  sixty-eight 
to  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  the  plants. 
They  need  climatic  conditions  which  would  be 
ideal  for  a  person,  and  will  not  thrive  well  with¬ 
out  these  conditions. 


Above,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  enjoy  the  hobby  of 
violets  together.  Here  they  admire  one  of  her 
beautifully  symmetrical  basement-grown  plants. 


Watering  has  also  become  a  science  by  now. 
With  a  siphon  watering  pail  I  can  count  and 
measure  four  ounces  of  water  accurately  for  each 
plant.  With  the  plants  arranged  by  soil  mixtures 
I  can  quickly  water  from  one  plant  to  another 
and  know  that  each  one  is  being  watered  the 
correct  amount. 

Among  the  thousand  plants  I  now  have  about 
a  hundred  varieties.  These  may  be  recognized 
quickly  by  customers  from  the  stick  labels  which 
bear  the  name  of  the  violet  and  the  date  it  was 
planted.  A  separate  record  tells  me  what  kind  of 
soil  I  have  used  for  the  violets. 

My  last  addition  to  the  African  violet  family 
is  a  “plant  tree,”  which  holds  twelve  potted 
plants  on  arms  and  trays  that  may  all  be  swung 
to  any  point  of  a  circle  except  for  the  top  tray. 
The  tree  has  a  fluorescent  light  above  which 
makes  the  final  effect  of  a  beautifully  lighted 
tree  for  our  front  window  at  night.  During  the 
day  the  plants  have  a  perfect  place  to  be  swung 
into  the  daylight  that  they  need. 

The.  African  Violet  Magazine  was  my  most 
faithful  source  of  technical  information  when  I 
wanted  to  learn  more  about  growing  my  violets. 
My  copies  are  filed  in  a  large  notebook  where 
I  can  refer  to  them  at  any  time.  I  joined  the 
African  Violet  Society  as  soon  as  I  heard  about 
it,  and  my  husband  and  I  attended  the  Annual 
African  Violet  Show  last  year  in  St.  Louis.  You 
may  be  sure  I  enjoy  watching  and  caring  for 
the  mother  violet  and  her  growing  family  of 
plants  and  look  for  new  ideas  and  suggestions 
that-  will  help  me  with  my  hobby. 

THE  END 

Left,  rows  of  benches  hold  hundreds  of  plants, 
which  are  grown  under  fluorescent  lighting. 
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Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Hello  again!  Last  time  we  discussed  the  pH  of 
soil.  You  can  easily  find  your  own  soil  pH 
with  a  Sudbury  Soil  Testing  kit,  (and  Tm  not 
being  paid  for  this  plug!)  or  by  using  litmus 
paper.  The  latter  isn’t  very  true  but  it  will  give 
you  a  general  idea  of  acidity  or  alkalinity.  Your 
Farm  Bureau  will  probably  test  your  soil  if  you 
contact  them.  If  you  find  your  soil  is  too  acid 
the  addition  of  ground  lime  (I  use  the  commercial 
variety)  will  sweeten  it.  The  amount  used  de¬ 
pends  on  the  degree  of  acidity  you  find.  In  work¬ 
ing  with  small  amounts  of  soil,  it’s  mostly  “trial 
and  error”  approach  to  the  problem.  Other  agents 
for  sweetening  acid  soil  are  dolomitic  limestone, 
hydrated  lime,  calcium  cyanamide  and  wood  ashes. 

I 

Now  lime  does  other  things  besides  sweeten¬ 
ing  acid  soil.  It  furnishes  calcium  which  is  needed 
for  root  development,  strengthening  of  cell  walls 
and  formation  of  proteins.  It  also  hastens  de¬ 
composition  of  organic  matter  and  aids  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria.  So  if  your 
soil  is  already  sweet  and  you  do  not  need  lime 
for  corrective  purposes,  I  suggest  you  add 
gypsum  to  your  soil.  This  is  a  mineral  compound 
of  calcium  sulphate  and  it  does  not  affect  the 
pH  of  your  soil,  yet  gives  you  all  the  benefits  of 
lime. 

Now  suppose  you  find  your  soil  is  too  sweet 
.  .  .  and  I  have  tested  soils  that  were  highly 
alkaline  .  .  .  what  do  you  do?  The  addition  of 
ground  sulphur  or  applications  of  ferrous  sulphate 
or  aluminum  sulphate  will  lower  your  pH  toward 
acidity. 

Next' let’s  discuss  the  food  needs  of  plants. 
We  know  African  violets  like  a  medium  nitrogen- 
high  phosphorus-medium  potash  diet.  So  I’ll  try 
to  break  each  food  down  as  to  its  source  and  tell 
you  what  it  does  for  your  window  sill  friends. 

We’ll  start  with  nitrogen.  Good  sources  of 
nitrogen  are  dried  blood,  bone  meal  and  ammoni¬ 
um  sulphate.  Here  confusion  begins  however. 
Remember  I  said  ammonium  sulphate  increases 
acidity.  So  use  it  only  if  your  soil  is  alkaline. 
I  didn’t  mention  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen  for  a  very  good  reason.  It  is  not  the 
best  nitrate  carrier  because  the  sodium  increases 
the  pH  above  the  optimum  level,  and  it  is  also 
toxic  to  plants. 


Comparing  farm  manures  as  a  good  source 
of  nitrogen,  we  find  they  are  as  follows  (basing 
fertility  values  in  average  pounds  per  ton)  Dairy 
cows,  ten  and  seven-tenths  per  cent;  Horses, 
fourteen  per  cent  and  Hens  (with  litter)  forty- 
five  and  two-tenths  per  cent.  I  do  not  recommend 
the  use  of  ANY  FRESH  farm  fertilizers.  They 
are  too  strong  for  tender  roots  of  African  violets 
unless  used  in  weak  “tea”  form.  IT  is  best  not  to 
use  any  manure  that  is  less  than  three  years  old. 
And  VERY  old,  well  decomposed  is  much  better. 
The  plant  uses  nitrogen  to  promote  rapid  growth 
in  leaf  and  stem  and  make  good  color  in  foliage. 

Phosphorus  comes  next.  Sources  are:  acid 
phosphate,  super  phosphate  and  bone  meal.  And 
let  me  insert  here  that  bone  meal  is  an  excellent 
source  of  phosphorus  but  much  slower  in  avail¬ 
ability  to  the  plant.  Steamed  bone  meal  is  a  little 
faster  than  plain.  These  aren’t  the  only  ones  of 
course,  but  for  our  purposes  they  are  sufficient. 
I  use  the  regular  twenty  per  cent  super  phosphate 
that  my  husband  gets  for  our  garden.  Dairy 
cow  and  horse  manure  are  very  low  in  phos¬ 
phorus.  Hen  contains  twenty-two  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent,  which  is  high,  but  as  a  fertilizer, 
it  is  tricky  stuff  to  use.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  or  burned  and  permanently  damaged 
roots  result. 

The  process  by  which  phosphorus  is  combined 
with  soil  constituents  is  known  as  phosphate  fix¬ 
ation.  Soils  vary  greatly  in  their  capacity  to  fix 
phosphates.  The  organic  content  of  the  soil,  the 
pH  and  the  amount  of  soluble  calcium  are  some 
of  the  factors  affecting  the  phosphate-fixing 
power  of  soil.  Now  why  did  I  bore  you  with  that 
information?  You  are  probably  more  interested 
in  what  phosphorus  does  by  way  of  being  an  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  your  soil.  Well,  it  is  necessary 
for  normal  transformation  of  carbohydrates  in 
plants  .  .  .  that  is  .  .  .  changing  starch  to  sugar. 
It  aids  in  assimilation  of  fats  and  taking  up 
potassium.  The  presence  of  phosphorus  tends  to 
counteract  excess  nitrogen,  thus  preventing  a 
toxic  nitrate  condition.  The  more  phosphorus 
there  is  present,  the  more  nitrogen  the  plant  uses. 
This  balance  isn’t  clearly  understood  but  is  an 
accepted  fact  by  soil  scientists.  Phosphorus  also 
promotes  root  growth  and  when  you  consider 
that  the  roots  are  the  feeding  zone,  you  can  see 
the  value  of  that  statement. 
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‘Tresh  Cut-  Violet  Leaves^’ 

“Irresistible  Girl”  —  Double  pink,  girl 
foliage. 

“Pink  Parfait”  —  Huge  single  pink,  bronze 
foliage. 

“Flamingo”  —  Deepest  dbl.  pink,  very,  very 
Dbl.  (Reed). 

Loves  Embrace  —  Pure  white,  very  fringed. 
(Reed). 

“Ting  A’  Ling”  —  Red  flower,  girl  foliage, 
(Miniature). 

Hundreds  of  others.  Shipping  all  winter. 
The  risk  is  mine,  all  leaves  guaranteed  to 
reach  you  in  perfect  condition.  Send  stamp 
for  list. 

HELEN  MONTGOMERY 

5744  Oak 

KANSAS  CITY,  13,  MO. 


PERFECT  for 

CROWING  and  SHOWING 


JUNIOR  GARDEN  LAMP 


Grow  African  Violets  under  fluorescent  light! 
The  GARDEN  LAMP  is  easily  moved  to  any 
small  table  —  adds  charm  to  your  room.  Top 
finished  in  wrought  iron  black  or  dark  leaf 
green.  Legs  in  non-rust  aluminum.  Plant  area 
26"  X  18".  Complete  with  switch,  cord  and  plug. 
Choice  of  single  fixture,  or  double  fixture  (for 
added  light  intensity.)  Order  today  or  write  for 
literature. 

SINGLE  FIXTURE  MODEL  .  .  .  $14.95  ppd. 

DOUBLE  FIXTURE  MODEL  ,  .  .  $19.75  ppd. 

(West  of  Miss,  add  50^) 

CRAFT  HOUSE 

E.  LAKE  RD.  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


So  now  we  come  to  potassium  or  potash. 
Sources  are  wood  ashes,  muriate  of  potash,  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  and  potassium  nitrate.  Now 
wood  ashes  are  good  if  your  soil  is  acid.  They 
react  the  same  as  lime  as  a  sweetener.  I  like  to 
use  muriate  of  potash  in  my  soil  mixture.  Potash 
encourages  the  root  system,  and  has  a  balancing 
effect  on  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  It  regulates 
the  rate  of  respiration  and  affects  the  rate  of 
transpiration.  It  also  influences  the  action  of 
enzymes.  Intake  and  retention  of  water  is  regu¬ 
lated  to  some  extent  by  the  quantities  of  potash 
present.  Potassium  is  essential  for  production  of 
starch,  sugar  and  other  carbohydrates,  also  the 
translocation  of  starch  and  other  materials  within 
the  plant. 

I  have  left  calcium  until  last.  It  is  the  indis¬ 
pensable  element  in  your  soil.  It  is  essential  for 
cell  wall  construction,  regulates  acid  balance 
within  the  plant,  makes  phosphorus  more  avail¬ 
able  and  makes  a  balanced  condition  in  the  soil 
so  nitrogen  and  potash  become  available  to  plants. 
The  source  is  ground  lime  if  your  soil  shows 
acidity  and  gypsum  if  your  soil  is  alkaline.  I 
won’t  break  that  down  into  various  forms  of  lime 
(and  there  are  many).  Sufficient  to  say  ground 
agricultural  limestone  is  easily  obtained  and  the 
one  most  generally  used. 

At  this  point,  let’s  take  a  look  at  commercial 
fertilizers  .  .  .  and  by  that  I  mean  packaged 
products  that  furnish  the  three  main  foods, 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash.  Some  also 
provide  trace  elements,  B-I  and  vitamins  and  a 
few  include  plant  hormones.  On  every  package 
you  will  find  figures  that  represent  the  analysis, 
i.e.,  5-10-5  or  13-26-13.  The  first  figure  repre¬ 
sents  nitrogen,  the  second  phosphorus,  the  third 


Ask  For:  SMITH’S  PLANTER  MIX 

at  your  favorite 
Variety,  Grocery,  Seed  or  Hard- 
Store.  If  not  available 
ORDER  DIRECT 
4  quarts  $1.00 
10  quarts  2.00 
POSTPAID 


For  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  and  all  House 
Plants. 

SMITH  POTTING  SOIL  COMPANY  I 

■  ^ 

2513  E.  19th  St.  Tulsa,  Okla.  f 
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potash.  I  have  compiled  some  information  on 
packaged  fertilizers  and  will  note  it  here.  For 
convenience,  I  will  use  the  symbols  N  for  nitro¬ 
gen,  P  for  phosphorus,  and  K  for  potash.  There 
are  many  that  I  haven’t  listed,  of  course.  The 
number  of  foods  on  the  market  would  fill  a  book. 
Pm  listing  those  that  are  most  generally  used  by 
African  violet  growers. 


N 

P 

K 

Black  Magic  Blossom  Booster 

2... 

. 8.. 

. 2 

Slow  acting 

Pow-R-Caps 

10... 

...52.., 

....17 

Roigena  A.  V,  Food 

11... 

. 4... 

. 8 

Spoonit 

18... 

...18... 

....14 

Fast  acting 

Stim-u-plant  (for  A.  V.) 

5... 

. 8... 

. 7 

Viol  Ogen 

13... 

...26... 

....13 

Fast  acting.  Trace  elements. 

plus  hormones 

and  vitamins. 

Ra-Pid-Gro 

23... 

...21... 

...17 

Fast  acting.  Trace  elements. 

vitamins. 

hormones. 

Plant  Marvel 

Fast  acting.  Contains  vitamin 

12... 

Bi. 

...31... 

...14 

Antro 

3... 

. 6... 

.  2.8 

Fast  acting. 

Of  these  some  are  organic  and  some  inorganic. 
Do  you  know  the  difference?  Organic  is  com¬ 
posed  of  once  living  organisms,  plant  or  animal 
in  origin.  Inorganic  is  mineral  or  chemical  con¬ 
tent.  Some  plant  foods  combine  organic  and  in¬ 
organic  in  their  contents.  The  next  time  you 
buy  plant  food,  take  a  moment  to  read  the 
manufacturer’s  analysis.  It  should  appear  on 
every  package.  One  that  I  like  in  particular, 
that  can  be  mixed  with  vermiculite  for  potting 
young  stuff,  is  earth  worm  castings.  It  comes 
under  various  trade  names.  Bloom  Life  and  Nu- 
Earth  being  two.  It  is  very  good  too,  if  you  be¬ 
long  to  the  school  which  likes  to  put  a  bit  of  food 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  when  you  repot  your 
treasures.  It  is  one  hundred  per  cent  organic  and 
contains  N-20,  P-15,  K-30  plus  200  calcium.  It’s 
wonderful  for  young  plants,  as  it  does  not  injure 
or  bum  the  roots. 

Not  all  analyses  give  the  calcium  content  of 
a  food.  Antro  is  another  one  that  does  however. 
That  one  reads  N-3,  P-6,  K-2,  C-8.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  bases  his  figures  on  parts  per  million 
(ppm).  There  is  a  difference  in  the  solubility  of 
“foods”  and  “carriers”  too.  Any  that  leave  much 
residue  in  your  watering  can  are  pretty  expensive 
buys.  You  are  paying  for  something  you  didn’t 
use. 

Say  .  .  .  I’ll  bet  you  are  tired  of  reading  by 
now.  I  have  been  accumulating  this  material 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Then  Alma  Wright 
gave  me  a  chance  to  share  it  with  you.  And  the 
result  ...  I  get  sort  of  carried  away  by  my 
subject  matter  and  go  on  and  on  like  Tennyson’s 
Brook! 

Why  don’t  you  turn  the  page  and  read  some¬ 
thing  else  for  a  change? 

THE  END 


ORDER  NOW 
REVISED  EDITION 
“AFRICAN  VIOLET  HANDBOOK  FOR 
EXHIBITORS  AND  JUDGES” 

Complete  information  on  Show  plants.  Show  pro¬ 
cedure,  color  classes  of  varieties,  judges  and  judging, 
exhibits,  insects  and  diseases. 

$1.00  PER  COPY 

RUTH  G.  CAREY 

3900  Garden  Drive  Knoxville  18,  Tenn. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  W 

LEAVES  AND  PLANTS  ^ 

Three  Cent  Stamp  for  list  of  many  of  the  newest  ^ 

and  the  best  of  the  older  varieties. 

KATHERINE  EICKMANN  | 

263  Walter  Avenue  j 

Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 

^  Phone  Hasbrouck  Hts.  8-3106  .g 


Get  the  Best  .  .  . 

STEWART’S  PLANT  VIGOR 
A  private  formula  designed  to  give  the  best  possible 
results.  Feeds  economically,  uniformly,  quickly  and 
safely.  Guaranteed. 

Two  packages  $1.00  postpaid 

STEWART  ACRES 

Box  23  Ursa,  Illinois 


TENNESSEE  ROSE  NOW  AVAILABLE 

Deep  rose  pink  color  with  tips  of  top  petals  almost 

red.  Foliage  deep  green.  Large  round  bloom.  Plants 

$2.50. 

Tenn.  Lady  —  Dark  green  girl  foliage.  Large  round 
red  blooms  almost  the  color  of  Cal.  Dark  Plum. 
Plants  $2.00 

Tenn  Girl.  —  Dark  green  glossy  girl  foliage.  Blooms 
similar  to  Velvet  Girl  except  larger  and  better  in 
every  way.  Plants  $2.00. 

Tenn  Miss  —  Small  growing  girl  plant,  large  round 
red  bi-color  bloom  with  tips  of  each  petal  tipped 
with  red.  Rooted  leaves  only. 

Tenn.  Debutante  — ■  Good  girl  foliage,  huge  bloom  of 
pale  orchid  with  upper  petals  heavily  tipped  with 
red.  Plants  $2.50. 

Boyce  Edens  —  $2.00.  Rooted  leaves  of  any  of  the 
above  $1.00  each. 

Orders  of  $7.50  or  more  postpaid  —  under  add  $.75. 

MRS.  SAM  NICHOLS 

246  Madison  Blvd.  Madison,  Tenn. 

Office  and  Sales  —  224  Bridgeway  Ave. 

Old  Hickory,  Tenn. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


BEGONIAS 


Plants  and  rooted  cuttings 
Unglazed  strawberry  jars  in  all  sizes 
Visitors  welcome 

NOKER  GREENHOUSE 

Chestnut  Avenue  just  west  of  Delsea  Drive 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 

No  Shipping 
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BUYER^S  GUIDE 


Your  Buyer’s  Guide  is  now  giving  you  its  first 
revised  list.  The  purpose  of  the  Guide  is  to 
grow  and  value  the  merits  of  any  African  violet, 
to  list  those  that  are  distinctively  different  and 
worthy,  to  help  eliminate  duplicate  names  for 
plants  and  duplicate  plants  under  different 
names  by  giving  you  a  list  of  duplications  and 
SIMILARITIES.  From  time  to  time  as  now,  the 
committee  will  give  you  a  revised  list  dropping 
varieties  which  are  not  considered  so  worthy, 
and  adding  newer  plants  which  are  believed 
more  distinctive. 

The  present  committee  is: 

Quixie  Nichols,  Chairman;  Helen  Montgomery, 
Elinor  Rodda,  Mildred  Held,  and  Sara  Cubbage, 
Secretary. 

THE  LIST  OF  DUPLICATE  NAMES  MAY 
CARRY  THE  NAMES  OF  PLANTS  WHICH 
ARE  VERY  SIMILAR  BUT  ARE  NOT  NECES¬ 
SARILY  AN  EXACT  DUPLICATE. 

There  are  Supremes  of  most  all  existing  va¬ 
rieties.  Supremes  therefore  are  not  listed. 

ALL  AGLOW  (Behnke)  Deep  pink,  cupped 
bloom  with  a  red  eye,  forrest  green  girl  foliage 
with  deep  rose  undercoating.  Considered  a  semi¬ 
miniature. 

ALMA  WRIGHT  (Fischer’s)  Considered  a 
semi-miniature,  small  light  green  leaves  with  a 
profusion  of  double  white  blooms.  A  compact 
grower. 

AMETHYST  (Armacost  &  Royston)  Quilted, 
heart  shaped  leaves,  flushed  wine  underneath. 
Lavender  flowers.  Blooms  profusely. 

DUPLICATE  NAMES:  Orchid  Lady,  Zig, 
Brown’s  Orchid  Beauty,  Pink  Amethyst,  Light 
Orchid,  Ulery’s  Lavender  Lady. 

AZURE  BEAUTY  (Ulery’s)  Double  bright 
blue  and  white  blooms  in  clusters  on  deep  green, 
quilted  foliage.  Not  always  true  to  color  as  they 
are  sometimes  all  blue. 

DUPLICATE  NAME:  Fluffy  Double. 

BLUE  BOY  (Armacost  &  Royston)  good 
grower  and  bloomer,  violet-purple  flowers,  with 
medium  green  foliage. 

DUPLICATE  NAMES:  Blue  Boy  Improved, 
Blue  Boy  Profuse,  Blue  Barbara,  Blue  Darling, 
Purple  Shadows,  Emerald,  Gypsy  Boy. 

BLUE  DEE  —  Deep  bronzy  green,  wine-red 
backed,  quilted  foliage,  compact  grower  and  never 


gets  leggy,  clusters  of  bright  blue  blooms  in  pro¬ 
fusion. 

BLUE  EYES  (Tinari)  Soft  baby  blue,  round 
petal  blooms,  a  deeper  shade  in  the  center.  Dark, 
glossy,  deep  green  leaves. 

BLUE  GIRL  (Ulery’s)  Dark  green  girl  foli¬ 
age,  blue-violet  bloom  almost  the  shade  of  Blue 
Boy. 

DUPLICATE  NAMES:  Blue  Bonnet,  Blue  Belle, 
Light  Blue  Girl,  Bronze. 

BLUE  HEIRESS  (Ulery’s)  Good  duPont  girl 
foliage,  with  a  large  bright  blue  bloom  with  a 
deeper  eye  zone. 

BLUE  VELVET  —  Deep  blue  bloom  with  deep 
bronzy  green  foliage  with  red  undersides. 

BLUE  WARRIOR  (McFarland)  Glossy  green, 
narrow  leaves,  wine-red  undersides,  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  medium  blue  blooms  on  short  stems. 

BLUE  WONDER  (Ulery’s)  Large  flower  of 
white  overlaid  with  a  deep  bright  blue.  Good 
bloomer.  Foliage  deep  green,  slightly  quilted. 

BOYCE  EDENS  (Quixie  Nichols)  Huge  bi¬ 
color  with  large,  round  bloom.  Deep  orchid- 
purple  top  petals  contrast  beautifully  with  the 
pale  orchid  lower  petals.  The  two  side  petals  are 
usually  tipped  in  the  darker  color.  Deep  bronzy- 
green,  quilted  foliage.  Compact  grower  with  good 
light. 

BRIDAL  WREATH  (Brown’s)  Medium  green 
foliage.  Medium  light  blue  bloom  with  good  white 
edge. 

CALIFORNIA  DARK  PLUM 

(Wilcox  Nurseries)  Darkest  red  bloom.  Glossy 
green,  quilted  foliage. 

DUPLICATE  NAMES:  Maroon,  California  Red, 
Cherokee,  California  Velvet,  Dark  Plum,  Plum 
Glory,  Wine  Velvet,  California  Maroon,  La  Jolla 
Plum. 

CHRISTMAS  STAR  (Fischer’s)  Light  green, 
Fringette  type  foliage.  White  fringed  bloom  over¬ 
laid  with  blue. 

CINDERELLA  (Fischer’s)  Semi-girl  type  foli¬ 
age.  Fringed,  cupped  white  blossom  overlaid 
blue. 

CLEMENTINE  (Tinari)  White  fringed 
blossom  on  girl  foliage.  Upright  grower. 

CONFEDERATE  GREY  (Brown’s)  pale  grey 
bloom.  Light  green  foliage. 

CORSAGE  (Ulery’s)  Medium  green  foliage. 
Light  blue,  double  bloom.  The  lightest  blue 
double  to  date. 

DOUBLE  BLUE  DELIGHT  (Ulery’s)  Huge 
grower.  Glossy  green  foliage,  flowers  solid,  medi¬ 
um  light  blue. 

DOUBLE  MARGARET  (Fischer’s)  Dark 
double  purple  flowers.  Wavy  frilled  leaf. 
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DUPONT  APPLE  BLOSSOM  (Ulery’s)  Good 
medium  size  duPont  foliage.  Large  white  bloom 
with  pink  eye  about  apple  blossom  shade. 

DUPONT  BLUE  (Mrs.  W.  K.  duPont)  Large, 
medium  quilted,  duPont  foliage  with  a  large, 
vivid,  deep  blue  bloom. 

DUPONT  RED  —  Medium  size,  green  quilted, 
duPont  leaf  with  a  red-orchid  bloom. 

DUPLICATE  NAME:  Congo  Queen. 

DUPONT  LAVENDER  PINK  (Mrs.  W.  K. 
duPont)  Nice  duPont  foliage  with  a  large,  slight¬ 
ly  bicolor-orchid  bloom. 

DUPLICATE  NAMES:  Tu-Tone  Amazon,  Bi- 
Color  Amazon,  DuPont  Pink,  Tu-Tone  duPont, 
BiColor  Supreme. 

EDITH  CAVELLE  (Granger  Garden’s)  Love¬ 
ly  Fringette  type  foliage,  light  orchid  bloom  with 
fringed  edge. 

EMPEROR  WILHELM  (Pyle)  Blue-purple 
bloom,  beautiful  girl  foliage. 

EVENING  SUNSET  (Ulery’s)  Small,  com¬ 
pact,  dark  bronzy-green,  wine  backed  foliage. 
Medium  blue  blossom  with  pink  overlay  on  top 
petals. 

FANTASY  (Behnke)  Medium,  glossy  green 
foliage,  lavender-pink  bloom  splashed,  rayed  and 
dotted  with  blue.  Sometimes  goes  all  blue, 

DUPLICATE  NAME:  Freckles. 

FLEUR  PETITE  (Granger  Garden’s)  Pretty 
deeply  cut  girl  foliage.  Lovely  cupped  sweet  pea 
type  orchid  bloom  with  very  heavily  ruffled  edges. 

FORGET-ME-NOT  (Hanson)  Lovely  light 
blue  bloom  on  nicely  quilted,  medium  green  foli¬ 
age. 

FRILLED  BLUE  DELIGHT  (Ulery’s)  Frilled 
wavy  foliage  with  a  nice  deep  blue  and  white 
bloom,  darker  than  Blue  Delight. 

GEORGIA  PEACH  (Brown)  Nice  deep  green, 
quilted  foliage.  Lovely  deep  pink  bloom.  Very 
similar  to  Pink  Cheer  but  deeper  color  bloom. 

GORGEOUS  (Baxter)  Plant  grows  very  large 
and  upright,  with  spooned  deep  green  foliage 
sometimes  flushed  wine  on  underside.  Medium 
size  orchid-bicolor  bloom. 

HELEN  MONTGOMERY  (Richter’s)  Upright 
growing,  lovely  bronzy  girl  foliage.  Orchid- 
bicolor  bloom.  Makes  a  very  nice  specimen 
plant. 

HI-LOA  COBALT  (Tonkadale  Greenhouses) 
Deep  green,  frilled  foliage.  Pretty  fringed  edged 
cobalt  blue  blooms  in  profusion. 

HI-LOA  LIGHT  BLUE  (Tonkadale  Green¬ 
houses)  Very  large  growing  frilled  foliage.  Light 
blue  fringed  bloom  that  has  a  much  lighter  edge, 
giving  it  a  kind  of  halo. 

HI-LOA  PURPLE  (Tonkadale  Greenhouses) 
Purple  fringed  bloom,  frilled  foliage. 


NEW  PRECISION  BUILT 
WATER-FOG  PLANT  SPRAYER 


Squeeze  the  handle  and  out  conies  a  fine  water-fog 
mist!  Moistens  leaves  so  plants  can  drink.  Increases 
humidity.  One  hand  operation  with  positive  trigger 
action  pump.  Fine  mist  to  heavy  spray.  Sturdy 
bright  copper  base  with  non-corrosive  nickel  plated 
brass  top.  Finest  professional  equipment.  Precision 
built  for  long  uninterrupted  service.  Written  guar¬ 
antee  for  repair  or  replacement  if  ever  needed,  with 
1-day  service.  Extra  spray  head  for  insecticides, 
fungicides,  moth  spray,  etc.  Extension  places  water- 
fog  inside  foliage  and  under  leaves,  or  sprays  across 
full  width  of  large  growing  bench.  Pint  size  Sprayer 
$6.95,  quart  $7.95  postpaid.  3-part  tube  for  8",  16" 
or  24"  e:  tension  of  spray  head  $1.95  extra. 


FREE 


CATALOG  UNUSUAL  HARD-TO-FIND 
SUPPLIES 


THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

1  on  The  Strand  (Box  853)  Oxford,  Md. 


BETTER  VIOLETS 
with 

RAINBOW  MINERAL 


“Best  in  the  show” 

Every  one  would  like  to  raise  VIOLETS  to  win  that 
title!  Part  of  the  secret  of  doing  it  is  to  give  your 
plants  loving  care  and  the  right  diet. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  must  have  not  only  the  right 
light,  moisture  and  organic  foovi  .  .  .  but  a  balanced 
ration  of  essential  minerals.  You  can  be  sure  they 
have  these  essential  minerals  by  applying  RAINBOW 
MINERAL  to  your  established  and  potted  plants 
NOW.  RAINBOW  MINERAL  will  not  burn  and  is 
not  Toxic. 

MIX  RAINBOW  MINERAL  in  the  soil  when  trans¬ 
planting  and  re-potting  your  plants  this  year. 
PRICE  only  —  $.65  —  1  pound  box 
$1.50  —  5  pound  box 

WALLACE  MINERAL  CORP. 

170  W.  Virginia  Ave.  Denver,  Colo. 

State  distributors:  Glen  McClure,  Blue  Hill,  Indi¬ 
ana;  Dale  Huey,  Rt.  1,  New  Haven,  Indiana. 
DEALER  INQUIRIES  WELCOME 
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Organic  ^ 
Food  ^  * 
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U  African  Violets,  Gloxinias  and  All  Plants  S 
^  Just  Bloom  in  All  Their  Glory.  ^ 

g  NU-ERTH  is  worm  manure  in  concentrated  1 
ii  form,  direct  from  our  large  worm  farm. 

^  Sold  Under  Money-Back  Guarantee  ^ 

g  —  Will  not  burn  plants  — 

p  Odorless  and  pleasant  to  handle  ^ 

^  Over  One-Half  Million  Customers  ^ 
g  Large  Can,  $1.C0  Postpaid  ^ 

I  WISCONSIN  ANGLER  FARM  | 

^  Park  Circle  Road  1 

P  HARTLAND,  WISCONSIN  | 


The  BEST  and  most  ECONOMICAL  way  yet  found 
to  prevent  leaf  stalk  infection  due  to  pot  rim  con¬ 
tact. 

$1.00  POSTPAID 

GRAYLiNE  Specialties  Co. 

Box  1529,  Grand  Central  Station 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


HI-LOA  WHITE  (Tonkadale  Greenhouses) 
Blue  and  white  bloom  with  fringed  edges.  Frilled 
foliage. 

INNOCENCE  (Ulery's)  Deep,  bronzy  green 
foliage  with  wine-red  undersides  and  medium 
white  blooms. 

IOWA  (Kellar)  Very  dark  foliage  with  red 
backs,  edge  of  each  leaf  is  very  heavily  frilled 
and  ruffled,  long  petioles.  Blue  blossom. 

KAY^S  QUILTED  —  Glossy,  deep  green, 
heavily  quilted  foliage.  Large  growing  plant. 
Small  medium  blue  bloom.  Foliage  more  out¬ 
standing  than  the  bloom. 

LAVENDER  BEAUTY  (Ulery’s)  Huge, 
rounded,  pale  lavender  blooms  on  good,  deep, 
green  quilted  foliage. 

DUPLICATE  NAME:  Low  Cluster  Lavender. 

LOW  CLUSTER  BLUE  (Merkle)  Dark  green, 
pointed  leaves  with  loads  of  clusters  of  deep  blue 
blooms  in  center  of  plant. 

DUPLICATE  NAME:  Blue  Bobby. 

MAGNIFICO  (Ulery’s)  Dark  bronzy  green 
foliage  with  very  large  bicolor  double  blooms. 

DUPLICATE  NAMES:  Double  Orchid  Neptune, 
Royal  Scot,  Double  Orchid  Sunset. 

MENTOR  BOY  (Merkle)  Long,  pointed, 
slightly  hairy,  quilted  foliage.  Reddish-purple 
blooms  in  clusters  above  the  foliage.  Two  upper 
petals  rather  slim,  and  pointed. 

DUPLICATE  NAMES:  Purple  Mist,  Red  Wing, 
Coleman’s  Second  Prize. 

MOIRE  BUTTERFLY  (Brown)  Deep  green, 
quilted  foliage,  profusion  of  light  blue  blooms 
splashed  darker  blue. 

NAVY  BOUQUET  (Tinari)  Nice  green, 
quilted,  large  growing  foliage.  Very  dark  navy- 
purple  color  blooms. 

NEPTUNE  (Armacost  &  Royston)  Very  dark 
green,  glossy  leaves,  flushed  wine  underneath. 
Round  flowers  of  nice  size  of  deep  lavender- 
orchid,  growing  close  to  foliage. 

DUPLICATE  NAMES:  Neptune  Improved, 
Lady  Marion,  Spoon  Neptune,  Mary,  Lorene, 
Agate,  Persian,  Bronze  Spoon  Neptune. 

NORSEMAN  (Armacost  &  Royston)  Quilted, 
medium  green  foliage  with  deep  blue  flowers  in 
clusters. 

DUPLICATE  NAMES:  Norseman  Improved, 
Ozark  Skies,  Norseman  True  Blue,  Reish. 

NUMBER  32  (Armacost  &  Royston)  Grows 
in  a  flat  rosette.  The  medium  green,  glossy, 
quilted  leaf  is  troughed  and  tinged  red  on  the 
back.  Flowers  are  of  an  unusual  shade  of  blue- 
orchid,  lighter  in  color  than  Neptune. 

PAINTED  GIRL  (Ulery’s)  A  gorgeous 
blossom  when  it  comes  true,  but  highly  variable. 
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AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
TWIN  CITIES  CONVENTION 
APRIL  19,  20,  21,  1956 
NICOLLET  HOTEL 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

CALL  FOR  1956  MEETING 


The  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  April  20,  1956,  at  the  Nicollet  Hotel,  for  the  transaction  of  the  following  business: 

1  -  To  hear  the  reports  of  Officers,  Directors  and  Committees  of  the  Society  and  to  act  thereon. 

2  -  To  transact  any  other  business  that  may  properly  come  before  the  meeting. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FLOYD  L.  JOHNSON 


SCHEDULE  AND  AWARDS  FDR 

CDMMERCSAL  EXHIBITING 


CLASS  1 

All  exhibits  to  be  judged.  Blue  first.  Red  second  and  White  third. 

CLASS  2 

Best  grown  group  of  plants  either  new  or  old  varieties  not  less  than  15  plants. 

Blue  Rosette  first.  Red  Rosette  second.  White  Rosette  third. 

CLASS  3 

Best  staged  exhibit. 

Blue  Rosette  first.  Red  Rosette  second.  White  Rosette  third. 

CLASS  4 

Seedlings  actually  hybridized  by  exhibitor  or  released  rights  given  exhibitor  and  not  previously 
exhibited  or  judged. 

Blue  first,  Red  second  and  White  third. 

CLASS  6 

Sport  or  Mutant  to  have  been  discovered  by  exhibitor  or  persons  connected  with  business.  Not  pre¬ 
viously  judged  or  exhibited. 

CLASS  6 

Only  winners  in  Class  4  and  5  to  participate  in  Class  6. 

Blue  Rosette  first.  Red  Rosette  second  and  White  Rosette  third. 

SILVER  TROPHY 

The  Commercial  Silver  Trophy  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Commercial  Exhibit  of  African  violets 
in  the  Convention  Show. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  EXHIBITS  CONTACT  THE  CHAIR¬ 
MAN: 

MRS  JOHN  A.  LANDAKER 
2339  GRIGG  AVE. 

CINCINNATI  7,  OHIO  ’  ] 


SHOW 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


1.  Entries  must  be  made  between  1:00  —  4:00  p.m.,  Wednesday,  April  18,  1956,  and  Thursday,  April 

19,  1956,  between  10:00  a.m.  and  5:00  p.m.  Judging  will  be  from  6:30  --  8:30  p.m. 

2.  Plants  arriving  to©  late  to  be  entered  will  be  shown  for  exhibition  only. 

3.  Only  clean  healthy  plants  will  be  accepted,  and  must  have  been  in  the  exhibitor’s  possession  at 
least  three  months. 

4.  An  exhibitor  can  make  only  one  entry  in  each  variety  (that  is.  Blue  Boy,  one  Pink  Cheer,  etc.) 

5.  Each  variety  entered  must  be  correctly  named  or  subject  to  correction  by  the  Classification  Com¬ 
mittee. 

6.  The  Society  will  afford  all  possible  protection  to  exhibits,  but  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss. 

7.  All  plants  entered  in  Classes  1  through  18  must  be  single  crown  plants. 

8.  If  an  exhibit  is  not  entered  by  the  owner,  the  name  of  such  person  making  the  entry  must  be  on 
the  back  of  the  entry  tag. 

9.  For  uniformity  all  pots  must  be  covered  with  aluminum  foil.  Exhibitors  are  to  print  their  names 
on  adhesive  tape  and  attach  to  bottom  of  foil  covered  pots. 

10.  All  entires  in  both  Amateur  Show  and  Commercial  Exhibits  may  be  removed  from  11:00  ~  12:00 
p.m.,  Friday,  April  20,  1956,  and  from  9:00  ~  12:00  a.m.,  Saturday,  April  21,  1956.  In  order  to 
provide  protection  to  the  exhibitors,  the  amateur  exhibitor’s  membership  card  must  be  checked 
against  the  entry  card. 

11.  The  show  will  be  judged  on  the  merit  basis,  and  the  decision  of  the  judges  will  be  final.  Only 
qualified  judges  of  the  Society  will  be  permitted  to  judge. 

12.  All  members  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  will  be  permitted  to  enter  in  Class 

20.  Clubs  with  members  desiring  to  compete  for  this  award  must  make  application  to  the  Affili¬ 
ated  Chapters  Chairman  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  Mrs.  Frank  Pochurek, 
Arthur  Road,  Solon,  Ohio,  30  days  in  advance  of  show  date,  stating  that  they  are  conforming  to 
the  requirements  of  the  National  Society  in  the  giving  of  Gold  and  Purple  Ribbons  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Show.  Each  of  these  plants  will  be  point  scored  by  the  judges,  and  must  score  90  points 
each. 

13.  All  club  year  books  entered  in  Class  28  must  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Edward  N.  Girk,  2010  Palace  Avenue, 
St.  Paul  5,  Minnesota,  not  later  than  April  6,  1956.  These  books  must  be  no  larger  than  5x8 
inches,  being  the  same  book  as  all  club  members  receive,  and  once  entered  become  the  property 
of  the  Society  and  will  not  be  returned.  It  is  not  compulsory  for  clubs  entering  books  to  be  Affili¬ 
ated  with  the  National  Society. 


SOCIETY  AWARDS 

THE  SILVER  CUP  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  regis¬ 
tered  named  variety  in  specimen  classes.  (Classes  1  through  17)  of  the  amateur  division. 

AWARD  OF  MERIT  RIBBON  will  be  given  to  the  runner-up  or  second  best  registered  named  variety 
in  the  specimen  classes.  (Classes  1  through  17) 

HONORABLE  MENTION  RIBBON  will  be  given  to  the  third  best  registered  named  variety  in  the 
specimen  classes.  (Classes  1  through  17) 

GOLD  RIBBON  AWARD  or  first  award  may  be  given  to  the  best  collection  of  three  registered  named 
varieties  of  African  violets  exhibited  in  the  National  Convention  Show.  (See  Rule  12) 

PURPLE  RIBBON  AWARD  or  second  award  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  may  be 
given  to  the  second  best  collection  of  three  registered  named  varieties  of  African  violets  exhibited  in 
the  National  Convention  Show. 

COMMERCIAL  SILVER  CUP  to  the  best  commercial  exhibit. 


Name 


ADVANCE  REGISTRATION  BLANK 


Address  _ _ 

Kegistration  for  the  entire  Convention,  including  the  Show,  Thursday  Dinner  Meeting,  Friday 
Luncheon  Meeting  and  Friday  Banquet  Meeting  is  $16.50. 

Please  send  your  reservation  in  before  March  15,  1956.  If  you  cannot  attend  the  entire  Convention, 
please  check  below  the  meetings  you  will  attend.  We  MUST  know  definitely  how  many  to  prepare  for. 
One  registration  admits  both  husband  and  wife  when  either  is  a  member. 


-Registration  fee  for  the  entire  Convention  .  $5.00 

-Registration  fee  for  one  day  only .  $3.00 

-Registration  fee  for  one  single  meeting  .  $1.50 

-Thursday  Dinner  Meeting  . .  $4.00 

-Friday  Luncheon  Meeting  .  $2.50 

-Friday  Banquet  Meeting  . $5.00 


SIGN  and  send  your  reservation  in  not  later  than  March  15,  1956,  to  the  registration  chairman: 

MRS.  C.  R.  TAYLOR,  3842  BAKER  ROAD,  HOPKINS,  MINNESOTA. 

Reservations  will  not  be  honored  without  remittance.  Do  assist  the  committee  and  simplify  registra¬ 
tion  by  sending  a  check  or  money  order  with  your  reservation.  Your  tickets,  badge,  program,  etc.,  will 
be  ready  on  your  arrival.  If  circumstances  make  it  necessary  to  change  your  plans,  contact  the  regis¬ 
tration  chairman  before  April  15,  1956,  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

MAKE  ALL  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 


SPECIAL  MENU  NOTICE 

The  management  of  the  Nicollet  Hotel  requests 
that  if  fish  is  desired  for  Friday  meals  that  you 
check  this  notice  and  mail  it  to  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Taylor  with  your  reservation. 

_ Fish  for  Friday  Luncheon  Meeting  and 

Banquet. 

_ Special  Diabetic  Menu. 


TOUR 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  19,  1956 

Tour  of  Twin  Cities  and  Tea  at  Donaldson’s 
Department  Store,  $1.50. 

No  reservations  will  be  accepted  after  March  15, 
1956,  and  reservations  may  not  be  cancelled  after 
April  6,  1956. 

Remittance  must  accompany  reservation. 


Detach  and  mail  to  MRS.  JOHN  LANDAKER,  2339  GRIGG  AVE.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

PROXY 

The  undersigned,  member  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  does  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  MRS. 
JOHN  LANDAKER,  MRS.  HARRY  MOELLER,  H.  G.  HARVEY,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  the  true  and  lawful  substi¬ 
tute,  attorney  and  proxy  (with  full  power  of  substitution  and  revocation)  of  the  undersigned,  for,  and  in  the  name,  place 
and  stead  of,  the  undersigned,  to  vote  with  all  the  powers  which  the  undersigned  would  be  entitled  to  exercise,  if  personally 
present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  said  corporation  to  be  held  on  April _ ,  1956,  or  at  any  adjourn¬ 

ment  of  such  meeting,  upon  any  matter  coming  before  such  meeting  or  adjournment,  and  does  hereby  revoke  all  proxies  here- 
tofoi’e  given  by  the  undersigned  as  a  member  of  said  corporation. 


Signed  at _ ,  this _ day  of _ ,  19 _ 

Member  _ Address  _ 

Witness  _ .Address  _ 


REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE  ON  OFFICERS  FOR  1956 
President,  William  Carter,  Mass. 

1st  Vice-President,  H.  G.  Harvey,  Ga. 

2nd  Vice-President,  Mrs.  James  Carey,  Tenn. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke,  Ohio 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  G.  D.  Wolf,  Ohio 
Membership  Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  Wright,  Tenn. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Joseph  Schulz,  Ind. 

Board  of  Directors  Mrs.  H.  W.  Martin,  Nebr.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Mackey,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Claude  Greeley,  Ill.  Lewis  Cook,  N.  Y. 

Nominating  Committee:  Mrs.  Feme  Kellar,  Chm.,  Mrs.  William  Douglass,  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke,  Mrs. 
Claude  Greeley,  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson. 


The  blossoms  should  be  white  heavily  edged 
reddish-orchid.  Very  attractive  girl  foliage. 

PANDORA  (Granger  Garden’s)  Girl  foliage 
with  large  blue  blooms  about  the  shade  of  Peri¬ 
winkle. 

PASTEL  GIRL  (Starr)  Modified  girl  foliage, 
profusion  of  medium,  small  lavender  blooms. 

PINK  ARBUTUS  (Meed’s)  Deep  pink  nice 
size  blossoms  on  girl  foliage. 

DUPLICATE  NAMES:  Pink  Girl,  etc. 

PINK  CHEER  (Gent)  Deep  pink  blossoms  on 
dark  green  leaves  that  are  sometimes  red  backed. 
Bloom  petals  are  slender. 

PINK  DELIGHT  (Ulery’s)  Foliage  almost  as 
dark  as  Holly  with  red-wine  backs.  Blush  pink 
blooms.  Very  lovely. 

PINK  DOLL  MINIATURE  —  Pink  flower, 
plain  foliage. 

PINK  WONDER  (Ulery’s)  Large,  round, 
medium  green  foliage  which  grows  rather  com¬ 
pact.  Lots  of  large,  round,  pink  blossoms  with 
darker  eye  zone. 


FLUORESCENT  LIGHT  FIXTURE 

I  aids  in  stimulating  growth  of  violets 

$12.50  F.O.B.  DETROIT- 

4  ft.  long  fixture  with  two  40  WATT  bulbs,  switch, 
chain,  5  ft.  cord  and  plug. 

If  two  sockets  for  150  watt  incandescent  bulbs  are 
desired,  (These  are  installed  between  the  two  fluores¬ 
cent  bulbs.)  add  $1.20. 

Also  manufacture  a  4  bulb  fixture  same  as  above 

$21.00* 

LIGHT  O’DAY  MFC.  CO. 

723  Gratiot  Ave. 

DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 

^Michigan  residents  subject  to  3%  Sales  Tax. 


Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year 
Alma  Wright  and  Mary  Parker 
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"NOBODY  LOVES  A 
SHRINKING\VIOLET 

You’ll  never  know  how  beautiful 
your  Saintpaulias  can  be  until  you 
give  them  the  absolute  protection 
they  need  against  insects.  Impos¬ 
sible,  you  say? 

Not  at  all.  But  there  is  a  danger 
that  by  the  time  you  discover  these 
minute,  insidious  pests  the  leaves 
may  curl,  small  white  cotton  masses 

appear,  plants  shrivel  and  blooms  _ 

stop.  And  “nobody  loves  a  shrinking  violet”— not  even 
a  shrinking  African  Violet!  But  the  symptoms  and 
hideous  results  often  are  easier  to  detect  than  the 
causes  themselves. 

For  instance,  mealy  bugs  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch 
long.  And  the  devastating  cyclemen  mite  and  broad  mite  are 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye!  They  frequent  the  junction  between 
the  stalk  and  leaf — and  feed  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf.  For¬ 
tunately,  they  can  be  easily  and  quickly  controlled  by  Marvel 
Spray — the  special  “ogen”  insecticide  that  is  so  popular  with 
both  professional  and  amateur  African  Violet  growers  alike. 
As  it  is  an  ovacide.  Marvel  Spray  penetrates  the  waxy  shells 
of  these  persistent  enemies  of  the  African  Violet.  It  is  immedi¬ 
ately  effective  and  a  great  time  saver!  Yet  Marvel  Spray,  which 
also  is  used  for  Gardenias,  Ivy  and  other  indoor  plants,  is  non- 
poisonous  to  humans  and  household  pets.  Highly  concentrated 
(125  to  1),  it  is  so  economical  any  plant  lover  can  afford  this 
protection. 

Get  Marvel  Spray  from  your  garden  or  hardware  store.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send  $1  for  large  4-oz.  can — postpaid. 
Also  free  new  folder  “How  to  Grow  African  Violets.”  Write 
today.  Rose  Manufacturing  Co.  (Makers  of  Tri-Ogen — World’s 
Largest-Selling  Group  of  “Rose  GROW-ers”).  .ok 

Building,  Beacon,  New  York.  Ogen 


ROOTED  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
LEAVES 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND 
A  GREAT  1956  TO  EVERY 
VIOLET  LOVER 


A  post  card  from  you  to  me  | 
brings  the  Spring  List  by  return 
mail. 


JAMES  R.  GILLETTE 

169  Washington  Circle 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 
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—  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  — 

HOUSE  PLANTS  BOTH  OLD  AND  NEW 
SUPPLIES  —  LIST 

YOARS  HOUSEPLANT  NURSERY 


BTTNKER  HILL,  INDIANA 


YULETIDE  GREETINGS 
to  all  our  friends 

Stamped  addi-essed  envelope  for  list  —  thank  you. 
Visitors  always  welcome 
open  every  day 

Plants  Leaves 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Box  302  Fayette,  Ohio 

Located  one  block  North  of  U.S.  20  —  Phone  3111 


VIOLET’S  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOPPE 

Fresh  Leaves,  Rooted  Leaves,  Cuttings 
All  Size  Plants 

Many  double  pinks,  many  new  seedlings 
Mystery,  Portrait,  Navajo,  Peppermint,  Misty  Maid 
Write  For  List 

MRS.  J.  FRATHEL 

252  Clay  Ave.  Rochester  13,  N.  Y. 
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LABELS  .  .  . 

NEW,  SIMPLE, 
FOOLPROOF  and 
INEXPENSIVE 
for 

GLOXINIAS,  EPISCIAS, 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS,  etc. 


No  more  mix-ups  or  lost  identification  on  leaf 
cuttings,  rooted  leaves,  plants,  hybrids,  etc. 

No  damage  to  the  plants  or  leaves.  Can  be  used 
on  outdoor  plants,  too. 

A  package  of  IDENTOTABS  contains  quick  and 
easy-to-apply  (no  moistening)  specially  designed 
labels  for  leaves,  cuttings  and  stems  along  with 
rectangular  labels  for  pots,  etc.,  totaling  144  labels. 

For 

GROWERS,  DEALERS,  FLORISTS,  LOBBYISTS 

$1.00  Postpaid 

Crayline  Specialties  Co. 

Box  1529  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


PURPLE  KNIGHT  (Ulery’s)  Dark,  bronzy- 
green,  slightly  quilted,  troughed  foliage.  Lots  of 
large  purple  blooms. 

PURPLE  PRINCESS  (Granger  Garden’s) 
Dark  green,  quilted,  semi-girl  type  foliage. 
Large,  round,  deep  purple  blooms. 

RED  KING  (Ulery’s)  Round,  deep  wine-red 
blooms.  Dark  green,  wine  backed  foliage,  up¬ 
right  grower. 

ROSALIE  (Year’s)  Wavy,  medium  dark  green 
foliage.  Medium  sized,  orchid  colored  blooms. 

SAILOR  GIRL  (Ulery’s)  Light  blue  flower, 
shade  of  Blue  Eyes.  Lovely,  light  green,  girl 
foliage. 

DUPLICATE  NAMES:  Light  Blue  Girl,  Blue 
Eyed  Girl,  Pied  Piper. 

SILHOUETTE  (Fischer’s)  Deep  green,  wavy 
foliage.  Large,  deep  purple  blooms.  Slightly 
fringed,  top  petals  bordered  with  a  faint  white 
edge. 

SILVER  LINING  (Fischer’s)  Bright,  light 
blue,  double  flowers,  each  petal  edged  in  white. 
Medium  green,  slightly  quilted  foliage, 

DUPLICATE  NAMES:  Blue  Horizon,  Moon 
Ripples. 


^  WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES.  Choice  of  white,  black 
^  or  pink  finish.  18"  size  illustrated  fits  over  lock. 
All  attach  without  screws.  18"  x  8^/^"  —  $1.95  each 
or  2  for  $3.70  ;  24"  x  10"  —  $2.49  each  or  2  for 

f$4.70  ;  30"  X  10"  —  $2.89  each  or  2  for  $4.95.  Prices 
on  shelves  and  wire  tables  advance  10%  on  Jan.  1. 
WIRE  TABLES  —  See  illustration  on  page  27  of 
Sept.  A.V.  Magazine.  3-shelf  table,  10"  x  30",  26" 
high,  $8.95;  same  but  24"  long,  $7.95,  ppd. ;  2-shelf 
table,  10"  X  30",  23"  high,  $4.98  ppd.  State  choice 
of  white,  black  or  pink. 

ALUMINUM  TRAYS  to  fit  any  of  above,  $3.00  each. 
Trays  made  to  order  —  send  size  for  estimate. 
LIFETIME  41/2"  WHITE  PLASTIC  MARKERS  — 
Christmas  special  —  $1.00  plus  lOij!  mailing,  for  100. 
After  Jan.  1,  $1.25  per  100. 

METAL  SIGNS  THAT  SHINE  AT  NIGHT  —  Wall 
sign  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  -  $1.45  ppd.  Send  dime 
(refundable)  for  sign  catalog  showing  over  30  styles. 
D-X  AERO  SPRAY  —  The  best  for  African  violets  — 
$1.85  ppd,  or  Spec.  —  I  D-X  Bomb  plus  20  markers 
for  $2.00  ppd. 

IDENTOTABS  —  self  sticking  labels  144  for  $1.00. 
PROTECTOTAPE  —  Metal  Covering  for  pot  edges  — 
it  really  works  ~  270"  for  $1.00. 

NEW  BOOK:  GROWING  PLANTS  UNDER  ARTI¬ 
FICIAL  LIGHT  (Peggy  Schultz)  —  excellent  gift  — 
$3.50.  Price  list  on  request. 

HARVEY  j.  RIDGE 

J  1126  Arthur  St.  Wausau,  Wis. 
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SNOW  LINE  (Fischer’s)  Red-lavender,  double 
flowers,  each  petal  edged  in  white,  medium  green 
foliage. 

DUPLICATE  NAME:  Edna  Fischer. 

SNOW  PRINCE  (Ulery’s)  Huge,  snow  white 
blooms  on  medium  green,  slightly  quilted  foli¬ 
age. 

DUPLICATE  NAMES:  Snow  Giant,  White 
Giant,  White  Triumph. 

STAR  AMETHYST  (Craig)  Medium  light 
green  foliage.  Large  star  shaped-  orchid  bloom. 

STAR  SAPPHIRE  (Craig)  A  huge,  five 
pointed  star,  purple  in  color  on  medium  green 
foliage.  Multiple  stamens. 

SUNRISE  (Ulery’s)  Heavily  quilted,  deep 
green  foliage.  Large  clusters  of  deep  orchid  color 
blooms. 

SWEET  PEA  GIRL  (Kehl)  Nice  girl  foliage. 
Sweet  pea  type,  orchid-bi-color  bloom. 

TEAR  DROP  (Fischer’s)  A  real  miniature 
with  green,  slightly  quilted  foliage  and  baby- 
blue  colored,  double  blooms. 

VIOLET  BEAUTY  (Ulery’s)  A  shade  that  is 
different,  as  it  is  a  true  violet  hue  with  deeper 
top  petals  and  medium  dark,  green  foliage. 

WAYZATA  (Tonkadale  Greenhouses)  Bronzy 
green,  red  backed  foliage.  Profusion  of  medium 
light  blue,  large  blooms. 

WHITE  LUSTER  (Mulford’s)  Light  green, 
upright  growing  foliage.  Large  white  double 
blooms. 


with 

Antrol 

African  Violet 

Insect  Bomb 

•  Rcody-to-use  indoor  push-button  bomb!  Mo 
mixing ...  no  pouring  ...  no  sprayer  to  buy! 

•  Protects  African  Violets,  Ferns,  Fuchsia, 
Philodendron,  Rubber  Plants,  and  many  others! 

So  handy !  So  neat!  Releases  a  killing  mist, 
safe  for  delicate  indoor  plants,  but  deadly 
to  mealy  bugs,  mites,  aphids,  exposed 
thrips,  white  flies,  and  other  house-plant 
parasites!  At  your  dealer’s 
now!  Made  by  Boyle- 
Midway  Inc.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 


house-plant 

M. 


WHITE  MADONNA  (Granger  Gardens) 
Large  double  and  semi-double,  white  blooms  on 
dark  girl  type  foliage. 

SPECIES  — 

Saintpaulia  amaniensis,  Saintpaulia  goetzeana, 
Saintpaulia  ionantha,  Saintpaulia  obicularis, 
Saintpaulia  tongwensis,  Saintpaulia  diplotricha, 
Saintpaulia  grotei,  Saintpaulia  magungensis, 
Saintpaulia  pusilla. 

THE  END 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  CROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


For  two  years  the  prize-winning  blossoms 
at  the  National  African  Violet  Show  have 
been  grown  with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the 
scientifically  balanced,  100%  water-soluble 
plant  food.  It  supplies  the  entire  root 
system  with  the  natural,  concentrated  food 
elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy  growth 
and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical  to 
use  ...  a  35 package  makes  68  quarts, 
75^  package  makes  125  gals.,  $1.25  package 
makes  250  gals,  of  rich  liquid  food. 

FREE  SAMPLE:  Write  for  free  sample  and  a  copy 
of  our  African  Violet  folder. 

P\M 

"Feed  as  you  water" 

Dept.  AV-15,  622  West  119th  Street,  Chicago  28,  Ill. 


WE  ARE  PROUD 

of 

OUR  ROOTED  CUTTINGS 

We  Specialize  in  Them 

Each  plantlet  is  shipped  in  its  own  pot  and 
all  of  them  are  so  bright  and  healthy  that 
they  fairly  bristle  with  energy. 

Our  list  is  yours  for  the  asking 

TAY-BOW  VIOLETS 

GEORGE  and  EDNA  TAYLOR 
Caro,  Rt.  4,  Mich. 
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The  Awards  Committee  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc.,  received  and  evalu¬ 
ated  nominations  for  the  Society’s  various 
Honorary  Awards,  which  were  formally  presented 
at  the  Banquet  session  of  the  Annual  Meeting  on 
Friday,  April  15,  1955. 

The  Chairman  had  worked  with  other  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairmen  and  members  in  selecting 
trophies,  rosettes  and  ribbons,  and  had  ordered 
the  same. 


By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
Awards  Chairman,  working  with  Mrs.  E.  Pearle 
Turner,  Chairman  of  the  Official  Pin  Committee, 
decided  on  a  design  for  an  official  past  presi¬ 
dent’s  pin,  to  be  presented  to  the  past  presidents 
at  the  Banquet.  Pins  were  presented  to  the 
following  past  presidents: 

Mrs.  Eobert  Wright,  Mrs.  Feme  Kellar,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Radtke,  Mr.  Floyd  Johnson  and  Mrs.  E. 
G.  Magill. 


Committee  R^efiont 


Pittsburgh,  April  14,  15,  16,  1955 


'  The  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 
owes  much  of  its  successful  development  to  wise 
leadership  and  guidance,  and  in  recognition  of 
these  achievements  the  Society  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  Honorary  Awards. 

HONORARY  ANNUAL  (1  year)  MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES  TO: 

MAE  CROMPTON,  Batavia,  New  York; 
DAISY  JONES,  Memphis,  Tennessee;  VIRGINIA 
KOENIG,  Jennings,  Missouri;  MARGE  WOLF, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  LEWIS  COOK,  Gainesville,  New 
York,  for  their  contribution  to  the  Society  at  the 
St.  Louis  Convention.  Without  a  thought  of  their 
comfort  or  time,  they  worked  long  hours,  carry¬ 
ing  and  labeling  plants  to  procure  good  pictures 
for  the  Film  Library  which  the  African  Violet 
Magazine  has  available  to  the  Affiliated  Chapters. 

ANITA  L.  LAWRENCE,  Fanwood,  New 
Jersey,  for  her  leadership  in  organizing  the  New 
Jersey  Council  of  African  Violet  Clubs.  She  gave 
of  her  artistic  talents  to  raise  money  to  finance 
the  first  New  Jersey  State  meeting  and  establish 
a  scholarship  fund  for  a  student  of  African  violet 
culture  at  Amherst  College. 

EDITH  FLORY,  Geneseo,  New  York,  for  her 
fine  organizational  work  in  her  state,  and  for 
growing  and  showing  one  of  the  largest  and 
loveliest  amateur  collections  of  African  violets 
in  New  York  State.  Her  unselfish  efforts  have 
been  a  great  influence  in  the  widespread  interest 
in  African  violets,  and  in  organizing  the  New 
York  Federation. 

DORA  BAKER,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  for  her 
fine  organizational  work  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  suburban  area,  which  comprise  more  than 
twenty-eight  clubs.  She  was  instrumental  in 
arranging  for  the  Twin  Cities  to  be  host  to  the 
1956  National  Convention. 

ALICE  WRAY  TAYLOR,  Nashville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  for  her  early  work  in  organizing  clubs  in  the 
Nashville  area  and  in  promoting  interest  in  and 
support  of  the  National  Society’s  projects. 

ETHEL  CROTTY,  Huntington,  West  Virginia, 
for  her  work  in  promoting  interest  in  the  Afri¬ 


can  Violet  Society  and  the  culture  of  the  African 
violet,  by  her  fine  talks.  She  drew  the  original 
design  for  the  Awards  Certificates  of  the 
National  Society. 

BRONZE  MEDAL  CERTIFICATES  TO: 

MARGARET  VALLIN,  Beaumont,  Texas,  for 
her  successful  development  of  a  series  of  fine 
fringed  African  violets.  Her  “Texas  Fringe”  is 
registered.  Mrs.  Vallin  is  an  amateur. 

HENRY  PETERSON,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who 
as  Chairman  of  the  Research  Committee,  has 
given  outstanding  leadership  in  promoting  re¬ 
search  in  the  culture  of  the  African  violet,  as 
well  as  given  many  of  his  fine  plants  for  this 
work. 

HONORARY  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  CERTIFI¬ 
CATE  TO: 

RUTH  G.  CAREY,  Fountain  City,  Tennessee, 
who  as  Chairman,  has  done  a  monumental  work 
for  the  Society  in  formulating  rules  on  Show 
Preparation  and  Judging,  and  came  forward  with 
these  at  a  time  when  the  Affiliated  Chapters 
were  asking  for  such  information.  She  held  the 
first  Judging  School  and  planned  for  future 
schools,  qualified  judges,  teachers  and  refresher 
courses.  She  has  given  much  time  and  has 
traveled  many  miles  each  year  to  meet  with  the 
show  chairmen  who  stage  our  lovely  Convention 
Shows. 

SPECIAL  AWARDS 

FLOWER  GROWER  SILVER  BOWL  AWARD 
for  Affiliated  Chapter  Leadership,  to:  Mrs. 
Marvin  Luttropp,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Under 
her  leadership  the  Milwaukee  County  African 
Violet  Society  stages  African  Violet  Shows  com¬ 
parable  to  the  National  Convention  Shows.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  of  their  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  members  are  National  members,  who 
work  diligently  at  their  shows  to  bring  members 
into  the  National  organization.  This  club  saved 
proceeds  from  their  shows  toward  being  host 
some  time  to  the  National  Convention,  held  a 
judging  school,  and  once  a  year  they  procure  a 
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Honorary  Life  Membership  Award 
is  presented  by  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson 
to  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey  at  Banquet 
Meeting.  Left,  Mrs.  Layson;  right, 
Mrs.  Carey. 


The  Society’s  Commercial  Cup  was 
won  by  Granger  Gardens.  Left  to 
right,  Mrs.  John  Landaker,  Com¬ 
mercial  Show  Chairman,  presenting 
cup  to  Mrs.  Hugh  Eyerdom  of 
Granger  Gardens,  Mrs.  Layson 
smiles  her  approval. 


The  Silver  Cup  --  highest  Award 
of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America  and  the  Stimuplant  Labo¬ 
ratories  Plaques  were  won  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Stoehr.  Mrs.  Stoehr  is  a 
two  time  winner  of  the  Silver  Cup. 
With  her  beautiful  plant  of  Emper¬ 
or  Wilhelm  she  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Cup  at  St  Louis  in  1954,  and 
with  the  same  plant  won  the  cup 
for  the  second  time  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Show.  Left,  Mrs.  Layson 
and  right,  Mrs.  Stoehr. 


«f|  If/i  ull  li  A 


1.  Mrs.  Crotty,  Mrs.  Layson,  Mr.  Cook,  Mrs.  Flory,  Miss  Crompton  and  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

2.  Mrs.  Layson,  Rev.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Meinhardt,  Mr.  Peterson  and  Mrs.  Taylor. 

3.  Mrs.  Saints,  Mrs.  Magill  and  Mrs.  Booth. 

4.  Mrs.  Sondles. 

5.  Mr.  Free  presents  the  Flower  Grower  Award  to  Mrs.  Luttropp. 

6.  Mrs.  Wolf,  Miss  Anderson,  Mrs.  Harness  and  Mrs.  Baker. 

7.  Mrs.  Minehan,  Mr.  Peterson,  Mrs.  Dannemiller,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Eyerdom. 

8.  Mrs.  Layson,  Mrs.  Louden,  Mrs.  Hotchkiss  and  Mrs.  McKneeley. 

9.  Mrs.  Foster,  Mrs.  Deitz  and  Mrs.  Perdue. 


National  officer  for  an  open  meeting.  They  have 
contributed  to  the  Boyce  Edens  Memorial  Fund; 
to  the  Mitchell  Park  Conservatory;  bought  a 
microscope  for  a  young  man  in  Milwaukee  to 
further  his  education  in  horticulture;  and  have 
given  four  hundred  and  fifty  plants  to  the 
Veterans  Hospital,  Old  Age  Home  and  Infirma¬ 
ries. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY’S  SILVER  CUP 

for  best  specimen  African  violet,  class  1  through 
11,  to:  Mrs.  Charles  Stoehr,  Greenwood,  Indiana. 
Plant:  Emperor  Wilhelm. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY’S  COMMERCIAL 
SILVER  CUP  to:  Granger  Gardens,  Mrs.  Grace 
Eyerdom,  Medina,  Ohio. 

AWARD  OF  MERIT  ROSETTE  for  second  best 
specimen  class  1  through  11,  to:  Rev.  Harold 
Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan.  Plant:  Cava¬ 
lier. 

HONORABLE  MENTION  ROSETTE  for  third 
best  specimen  plant,  class  1  through  11,  to:  Rev. 
Harold  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan.  Plant: 
Black  Magic. 

ALMA  WRIGHT  AWARD  $25.00  on  plant  “Alma 
Wright,”  to:  Mrs.  Harold  Meinhardt,  South 
Heights,  Pennsylvania. 

MRS,  SAM  NICHOLS  AWARD  $25.00  on  plant 
“Boyce  M.  Edens,”  to:'  Mrs.  L.  B.  Hotchkiss, 
Peoria,  Illinois. 

DAVIDSON  COUNTY  SOCIETY  OF  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  CLUBS  AWARD  $25.00  for  the  best 
pink  in  class  8,  to:  Rev.  Harold  Thompson, 
Birmingham,  Michigan.  Plant:  Pink  Fringette. 

TINARI  FLORAL  GARDENS  AWARD  $50.00  on 
Tinari  introductions: 

$10.00  “Clementine” 

to:  Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue,  Donelson,  Tennessee. 
$10.00  Pink  Luster 

to:  Mrs.  J.  E.  Magill,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

$10.00  Navy  Bouquet 

to:  Mrs.  Charles  Saints,  Carnegie,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
Plants  Leaf  Settings  Leaves 

Write  for  list 

THE  HOUSE  OF  VIOLETS 

SVz  miles  south  on  Highway  281 
BLANCO,  TEXAS 

Wholesale  Retail 

Open  weekdays 
1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  Sundays 


MIV/ 


^I-BOMB 
'  Kills  Insects 

on  house  and  garden  plants 

This  powerful  spray  insecticide  kills 
mealy  bugs,  aphids,  white  flies,  thrip 
and  other  plant  insects.  Just  press  the 
button!  A  fine  spray  kills  instantly. 
I-BOMB,  manufactured  by  horticul¬ 
tural  experts,  is  economical  for  one 
or  many  plants.  It’s  recommended  for 
African  Violets,  ivies,  and  other  garden 
and  house  plants.  Won’t  burn  bloom  or 
foliage.  Harmless  to  pets  and  children. 

$1.59  at  your  dealer  ...  or  order  direct. 

PLANT  MARVEL  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  AV-25,  622  'W'est  liath  St.,  Chicago  28,  III. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

The  newest  introductions  and  best  of  the  older  va¬ 
rieties,  including  no  less  than  fifteen  of  the  out¬ 
standing  Double  Pinks. 

LEAVES  PLANTS  PLANTLETS 

Novelty  House  and  Foliage  Plants 

MRS.  N.  B.  WILSON 

943  Greenwood  Ave.,  N.  E.  Atlanta  6,  Ga. 
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African  Violets 


African  Violet  culture 
has  won  such  en¬ 
during  popularity  be¬ 
cause  these  lovely 
plants — with  their  ex¬ 
quisite  blooms  and 
wide  variety  of 
beautiful  leaf  shapes 
and  textures — are  so 
easy  to  grow  that  be¬ 
ginners  have  as  many 
flowers  as  advanced 
collectors. 


PLANTS  LIKE  THIS  $1.00  each 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  prove  to  you  that  we  know  how  to  mail  African 
Violets  to  you  IN  PERFECT  condition,  we  will  send 
postpaid  and  guaranteed — your  choice  of  a  plant  in 
bloom  and  labeled  true  to  name — Pink,  White,  Light 
Blue,  Dark  Purple,  Lavender  at  $1.00.  Or  all  5  for 
$4.95. 

FREE  African  Violet  CATALOG 
Tells  how  to  grow  African  Violets!  Many  varieties 
pictured  in  color.  You’ll  want  to  start  this  delight¬ 
ful  hobby  today  so  write  to 


SPOUTZ 


AFRICAN 

VIOLET 


GREENHOUSES 


34301  MORAVIAN  DR.  FRASER,  MICH. 

“We  specialize  in  choice  varieties” 


f  SEASON’S  GREETINGS  U' 

From 

THE  CONIBERS  f 

Our  Resolution  for  1956 

“THE  FINEST  VIOLETS  AVAILABLE” 

16  Richmond  Ave.  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

1  Mile  from  Thru-Way  Exit  No.  48 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Leaves  and  Rooted  cuttings.  Over  150  varieties,  old 
and  new. 

Stamp  for  list 

I  MRS.  FRED  HERZOG 

Route  1,  Box  28,  Seminary  Road  Alton,  Ill. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

BEST  OF  OLD  AND  NEW 
Leaves,  cuttings  and  plants.  Send  stamp  for  price 
list. 

MARY  O.  BLACKBURN 

404  Montlieu  Ave. 

HIGH  POINT,  N.  C. 


$10.00  America 

to:  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Beighey,  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

$10.00  Sugar  Plum  Girl 

to:  Mrs.  R.  A.  Booth,  Wilkinsburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

BEHNKE’S  GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES  PRIZE 
for  most  firsts  for  classes  1  through  21: 

First,  $25.00 

to:  Mrs.  C.  G.  Dietz,  Glenshaw,  Pennsylvania. 
Second,  $15.00 

to:  Mrs.  L.  Ross  Harness,  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Third,  $10.00 

to:  Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue,  Donelson,  Tennessee. 

FIRST  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  NASH¬ 
VILLE  SILVER  BOWL  for  outstanding  seedling 
to:  Mrs.  Thomas  McKneeley,  Arlington,  Va. 

POPULAR  GARDENING  SWEEPSTAKES  for 

the  most  blues,  class  1  through  11,  to:  Mrs. 
C.  G.  Dietz,  Glenshaw,  Pennsylvania. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  GREENHOUSE  AWARD 

$25.00  for  the  best  amateur  greenhouse  grown 
African  violet,  to:  Mrs.  L.  Ross  Hanress,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania.  Plant:  Pastel  Princess. 

TUBECRAFT  FLORAL  CART  for  the  three 
best  specimen  purple,  pink  and  white,  to: 
Rev.  Harold  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 
Plants:  Pink  Fringette,  Cavalier  and  White 
Madonna. 

STIMUPLANT  LABORATORIES  PLAQUE  and 

$50.00  for  best  named  variety,  class  1  through  11, 
to:  Mrs,  Charles  Stoehr,  Greenwood,  Indiana. 
Plant:  Emperor  Wilhelm. 

STIMUPLANT  LABORATORIES  PLAQUE  and 

$25.00  for  the  best  dark  blue  or  purple,  class  1, 
to:  Mrs.  Charles  Stoehr,  Greenwood,  Indiana. 

STIMUPLANT  LABORATORIES  PLAQUE  and 

$25.00  for  the  best  red-violet,  class  4,  to:  Mrs. 
Eugene  Louden,  Painesville,  Ohio.  Plant:  Wine 
Velvet. 

STIMUPLANT  LABORATORIES  PLAQUE  and 

$25.00  for  the  best  white,  class  9,  to:  Mrs. 
Eugene  Louden,  Painesville,  Ohio.  Plant:  Inno¬ 
cence. 


BLUEMONT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOIL 
i  AND  ORGANIC  GROWING  MEDIUM 

M  Steamed  sterilized  soil  —  4  lb.,  $1.  Organic  growing 
»  medium  complete  --  4  lb.,  $1.  For  Organic  growing: 
M  phosphate  and  potash  ground  rock  mixed  or  straight 
g  —  3  lb.,  $1.  Steamed  cow  manure,  compost,  leaf 
^  mold  —  4  lb.,  $1.  Organic  mix  complete  with  ex- 
£  ception  of  sand  and  peat  (will  make  5  qts.)  3  lb., 
W-  $1.  Add  postage  to  these  prices, 
g  MRS.  CLAUDE  W.  THORNHILL 

k'  Rustburg,  Va. 
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ROSE  ACRE  NURSERIES,  class  18,  best 
arrangement  3  to  7  African  violets  as  one  unit: 

First,  $25.00 

to:  Mrs.  L.  Ross  Harness,  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Second,  $15.00 

to:  Mrs.  Iva  May  Anderson,  Unity,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Third,  $10.00 

to:  Mrs.  Stanley  Sondles,  Fort  Wayne,  Indi¬ 
ana. 

YEAR  BOOK  AWARDS: 

First,  $5.00 

to:  Detroit  African  Violet  Club,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Second,  $3.00 

to:  Saintpaulia  Study  Club,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Third,  $2.00 

to:  African  Violet  Society  of  Miami,  Miami, 
Florida. 

The  following  members  were  awarded  Honor¬ 
ary  Annual  (1  year)  Membership  Certificates  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Meeting: 

MISS  E.  MAE  CROMPTON,  5  Porter  Avenue, 
Batavia,  New  York. 

MISS  DAISY  JONES,  1327  Sterick  Building, 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 

MRS.  LOUIS  E.  KOENIG,  8802  Orchard 
Avenue,  Jennings,  Missouri. 

MRS.  G.  D.  WOLF,  323  Clarana  Avenue, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

MR.  LEWIS  COOK,  Center  Road,  Gainesville, 
New  York. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  LAWRENCE,  225  North  Ave¬ 
nue,  Fanwood,  New  Jersey. 

MRS.  FRED  FLORY,  Geneseo,  New  York. 

MRS.  H.  HAROLD  BAKER,  2122  Stanford 
Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

MRS.  ALEX  W.  TAYLOR,  4209  Lone  Oak 
Road,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

MRS.  RAYMOND  F.  CROTTY,  525  Eleventh 
Avenue,  Huntington,  West  Virginia. 

HONORARY  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP: 

MRS.  JAMES  B.  CAREY,  3900  Garden  Drive, 
Knoxville  18,  Tennessee. 

THE  END 


LAURIE’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Small  Husky  Plants,  Leaves,  Blooming  Plants. 
List  on  Request 

A.  M.  LAURIN 

199  Florence  Ave.  Lansing,  Ontario,  Canada 


DESICCATED  WORM  EXCRETA  | 

A  superior  food  for  growing  African  violets  ^ 
and  all  plants.  % 

WRITE  FOR  LIST 

KNUD  COBERG 

800  Rambler  Ave.  Runnemede,  N.  J. 


IF  IT’S  NEW 

IF  IT’S  UNUSUAL 

IF  IT’S  ESPECIALLY  GOOD 
CHANCES  ARE'  WE  HAVE  IT 
Collector’s  varieties  and  large  gift  plants  .  .  .  our 
specialty. 

RICHARDS  VIOLET  CARDENS 

95  Meadowbrook  Rd.  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

Out  Main  to  Union  Rd.  (18B)  north  1  mile 

We  do  not  ship  plants 
Closed  Thursday  except  by  appointment 
Open  Sunday  2  to  4  p.m. 


SPONGE-ROK 

The  artificial  earthworm 

CONDITIONS  THE  SOIL 

Absorbs  and  retains  plant  food 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL 
Write  for  prices  and  literature 

SPONGE-ROK-  SALES 

2112  Hubbard  Ave.  Middleton,  Wise. 

’“A  product  of  Paramount  Perlite  Co. 


KROGMAN’S  VIOLETRY 

200  NEW  AND  FAVORITE  VARIETIES 
PLANTS  —  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  —  LEAVES 
Send  stamp  for  list 

1365  S.  125th  St.  Milwaukee  14,  Wise. 

2  Miles  from  Highways  16,  18,  30,  15,  45  and  100 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST 
BUT  SERVING  THE  REST. 

Catalog  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  pots  and  garden 
free  or  by  air  mail  for  12^. 

CECIL  HOUDYSHEL 

Dept.  V  La  Verne,  Calif. 
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1.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Mason  and  Mrs.  George  Ross  admire  the  lovely  specimen  plant  of  Azure  Beauty  which 
was  to  be  taken  to  the  White  House  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Eisenhower  by  the  members  of  the 
Richmond  African  Violet  Society.  Mrs.  Mason,  left,  is  president  of  the  society  and  Mrs,  Ross, 
right,  is  a  past  president.  The  plant  belonged  to  the  late  W.  P.  Compton  and  was  donated  to  the 
society  by  Randolph  Nuchols. 

2.  Court  of  Honor  at  the  Syracuse  African  violet  show  was  beautifully  draped  with  light  orchid 
material  and  highlighted  with  indirect  fluorescent  lights. 

3.  A  display  from  the  show  of  the  Pioneer  African  Violet  Society  of  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

4.  The  presentation  of  the  Founders  Trophy  at  the  Long  Island  show.  Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Wycoff, 

retiring  president;  Mr.  Ebert,  Jr,,  chairman  of  the  show;  Mrs.  Bermann,  winner  of  the  tri-color 
in  horticulture  and  the  Founders  Trophy  and  Mrs.  Shaner,  co-chairman  of  the  show. 

5.  Pictured  at  the  Springfield,  Missouri  show  are  some  of  the  members  and  their  prize  winning 

plants.  Left  to  right,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Lewis  with  Sea  Girl;  Mrs.  C.  V.  Brundege  with  Silhouette;  Mrs. 

J.  H.  Ellison  with  Purple  Prince,  and  Mrs.  John  Skinner  the  sweepstakes  winner. 

6.  An  attractive  table  of  arrangements  from  the  Maryland  African  Violet  Club  show  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

7.  Admiring  a  plant  of  Blue  Beau  at  the  Lansing  Saintpauliannes  show  are  Mrs.  Glen  Royce,  club 
president;  Mrs.  Allen  Kent,  sweepstakes  winner,  and  Mrs.  Ivan  Cummins,  show  chairman.  Right, 
Mrs.  William  Lagios  who  was  staging  chairman  for  the  show. 

8.  Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Raymond  Kupjack,  show  chairman;  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Bell,  president,  and  Mrs. 
George  Postnack,  show  co-chairman  of  the  Rose  Onna  Club,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SHOW  News  and  Views 


•  The  FRIENDSHIP  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  of  Decorah,  Iowa,  held  its  first  violet  show  on 
May  16,  1955. 

They  chose  Violet  Fairyland  as  their  theme,  and  used  colors  of  the  rainbow  as  a  background  for 
the  display  tables.  There  was  an  interesting  novelty  table,  and  a  propagation  table. 

A  total  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- three  plants  were  on  display,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
varieties  represented. 

•  The  MARYLAND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  held  its  fourth  annual 
show  in  the  Edmondson  Village  Hall  on  April  8  and  9,  1955.  In  the  center  of  the  hall  the  stage  was 
beautifully  decorated  by  Maxalea  Nursery  of  Baltimore,  with  African  violets,  episcias  and  gloxinias. 

The  theme  of  the  show  was  Easter  in  Maryland.  The  arrangements  were:  Peace  on  Earth,  a 
Tisket,  a  Tasket,  a  Brown  and  Yellow  Basket,  and  for  The  Young  at  Heart,  a  table  arrangement  for 
a  child’s  Easter  party. 

Blue  ribbon  winners  in  arrangements  were  Mrs.  Joseph  Collins,  Mrs.  John  Nichols  and  Mrs.  George 
Froehlich.  Mrs.  Froehlich  won  the  silver  cup  given  by  Maxalea  Nursery  for  the  sweepstakes,  and  the 
club’s  gold  ribbon  for  the  outstanding  plant.  Mrs.  Nichols  received  the  club’s  Gold  Ribbon  for  the  out¬ 
standing  arrangement,  Peace  on  Earth. 

The  National  Award  winners  were  Mrs.  Curtis  Brown,  the  gold  ribbon,  and  Mrs.  Harlon  Grace, 
the  Purple  Ribbon.  Dr.  Freeman  A.  Weiss  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  judged  the  specimens.  The  exhibit 
drew  more  than  four  thousand  visitors. 

®  The  Violet  Wonderland  presented  by  the  RACINE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin,  on  June  4  and  5,  1955,  was  accepted  with  much  enthusiasm  by  the  citizens  of  Racine  and  neigh¬ 
boring  cities.  Some  people  traveled  ninety  miles  to  see  the  show  and  were  very  much  pleased  with 
what  they  saw. 

Violet  Wonderland  had  a  bamboo  background  with  clinging  vines,  and  ‘‘Violet  Wonderland”  spelled 
out  in  large  letters.  The  setting  was  truly  a  wonderland  with  evergreen  trees,  old  logs  and  cypress 
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knees  around  a  pool.  Frogs  were  ready  to  leap  into  it,  a  little  deer  was  looking  as  if  seeking  the 
water  hole,  a  little  boy  was  fishing  at  the  pool,  and  violets  were  growing  everywhere.  They  were 
under  logs,  under  trees,  near  the  pool,  and  at  one  side  shelves  of  plants  made  a  fence  where  a  babe 
was  kneeling  with  a  lapful  of  violets.  Grass  carpeting  was  used  throughout  on  tables,  risers,  etc. 
Nearly  seven  hundred  plants  were  displayed  and  judged. 

Violets  were  also  used  in  arrangements  such  as  Violets  in  Sea  Shells,  Wonders  of  the  Deep,  Violet 
Path,  Miniature  Woodland,  Easter  Parade  and  a  White  Madonna.  Table  settings  with  hand  painted 
china  in  violet  design  and  a  setting  with  pink  violets. 

The  Kenosha  County  African  Violet  Society  displayed  a  collection  of  beautiful  violets  on  grass 
covered  risers  with  'each  plant  set  on  a  lace  doily.  They  were  awarded  first  place  in  the  club  project 
class. 

The  Milwaukee  County  African  Violet  Society  arranged  its  plants  on  risers  with  vases  of  green 
leaves.  They  were  awarded  second  in  the  club  project  class. 

Sweepstakes  winner  was  Mrs.  Frank  Luestke,  Sr.;  award  for  the  best  single  crown  plant  went  to 
Mrs.  Edward  Peterlin.  Best  plant  award  to  Mrs.  Prank  Luestke,  Sr.;  largest  plant  award  to  Mrs.  Ray 
Reed. 

Mrs.  Ray  Reed  was  show  chairman  and  Mrs.  Frank  Luestke,  Sr.  was  co-chairman. 

m  The  TONKA  DELIGHTS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  of  Mound,  Minnesota,  held  its  show  at  the 
Shirley  Hills  School  in  Mound,  Minnesota,  on  April  23,  1955. 

There  were  twelve  long  tables  with  many  different  arrangements,  one  of  which  was  an  all  girl 
table  with  little  dolls  arranged  here  and  there.  A  map  of  Minnetonka  had  violets,  named  after  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  around  the  lake,  on  it.  There  were  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  violets  displayed  by  six¬ 
teen  members.  There  was  a  propagation  table  showing  the  different  stages  of  growing  violets  includ¬ 
ing  seed  pods,  leaves,  etc. 

Tonkadale  Greenhouse  displayed  many  new  varieties. 

•  The  third  annual  show  of  the  TREATY  TOWNE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  of  Greenville, 
Ohio,  was  held  May  21,  1955,  in  the  basement  of  the  public  library.  The  theme  of  the  show.  Star  Bright, 
was  carried  out  by  the  committee:  Mrs.  Sylvia  Bailey,  chairman;  Mrs.  Hazel  Strader  and  Mrs.  Edith 
Witwer. 

The  nearly  two  hundred  plants  on  display  were  judged  by  Mrs.  Ray  Markley  of  Richmond,  Indi¬ 
ana;  Mrs.  Nelle  Berst  and  Mrs.  G.  D.  Wolf  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Meyer  won  the  National  Purple  Ribbon  Award. 

Officers  for  1955  are:  president,  Mrs.  Martha  Jane  Snyder;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Edna  McGriff; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Margaret  Meyer;  assistant  secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rodgers;  correspond¬ 
ing  secy,  and  reporter,  Mrs.  Daisy  Christian;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Thereasa  Kenworthy. 

•  The  PIONEER  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  held  its  annual  show  at  the 
Colonial  Chevrolet  showrooms,  Boush  and  Olney  Road,  The  theme  for  the  show  was  Violets  Ahoy,  and 
a  new  class,  Salute  to  the  Admiral’s  Lady,  was  added  this  year  to  carry  out  the  Navy  theme.  This  class 
was  filled  by  invitation.  Mrs.  Chas.  Griffin  of  the  Iris  Garden  Club  was  awarded  the  bi-color  ribbbon; 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Salmon  of  the  Haddaway  Garden  Club  the  blue  ribbon;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Diggs  of  the  Riverview 
Garden  Club  the  red  ribbon,  and  Mrs.  Edna  Cheatham  of  the  Colonial  Place  Garden  Club  a  red  ribbon. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Diggs,  president-elect  of  the  Pioneer  African  Violet  Society  was  awarded  the  bi-color 
ribbon  for  the  theme  of  the  show  Violets  Ahoy. 

A  second  arrangement  class.  Galley  Set-Up  was  filled  by  members  of  the  Pioneer  Society  by  in¬ 
vitation.  Mrs.  R.  W.  Schoolcraft  won  bi-color;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Zongolowicz,  blue;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hiller,  red, 
and  Mrs.  Ben  Dowe  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Morgan,  green. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Morgan  was  awarded  the  bi-color  and  twenty-seven  blue  ribbons  for  her  collection  of 
twenty-eight  commercial  entries. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Zongolowicz  was  awarded  the  National  Gold  Ribbon  award  for  her  collection  of  three 
registered  plants,  and  Mrs,  C.  W.  Diggs  won  the  National  Purple  Ribbon  in  the  same  class. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Zongolowicz  was  sweepstakes  winner  with  thirty  bi-color  and  blue  ribbons. 

The  show  was  judged  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lockwood,  Mrs.  Robert  Larmore  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fletcher. 

«  The  ROSE  ONNA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  held  its  first  show  in  the 
basement  of  the  Norwood  Park  Methodist  Church. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Kupjack  was  the  general  show  chairman.  The  Kupjack’s  were  responsible  for  the 
unique  and  artistic  garden  with  the  miniature  pond.  In  keeping  with  the  outdoor  garden,  green  and 
white  striped  awnings  were  used  to  cover  the  coat  racks. 
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9.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Rosebrock  of  Arlington,  Virginia,  is  pictured  with  her  attractive  miniature  arrangement 
of  tiny  clown  musicians,  mounted  on  a  board  with  musical  background,  and  properly  entitled 
“Symphony.” 

10.  A  prize  winning  plant  of  Mrs.  Ed  Peterlin,  a  member  of  the  Racine  African  Violet  Society,  Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

11.  Mrs.  Eunice  Mercer  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  shown  holding  her  First  and  Third  Best  in  the  Show 
Plants,  which  are  Boyce  Edens  and  Rose  Rainbow. 


An  educational  exhibit  and  an  information  table  were  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Wm. 
Brinkman  and  Mrs.  Frank  Petrick. 

In  addition  to  the  tables  holding  exhibits  of  African  violets,  there  were  individual  place  settings 
depicting  the  months  of  the  year,  using  arrangements  of  violet  plants.  Four  blue  ribbon  settings  were 
won  by  Mesdames  Kupjack,  Moritz,  Pastnack,  and  Wechselberger. 

The  best  plant  in  the  show  was  a  Nancy  Carr  entered  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wise,  a  member  of  the 
Evanston  Saintpaulia  Club.  Mrs.  Harry  Bell,  president  of  the  Rose  Onna  Club,  won  the  sweepstakes 
award. 

The  judges  for  the  show  were  Mrs.  E.  G.  Magill,  Aurora;  Mrs.  S.  P.  McGraw,  Downers  Grove 
and  Mrs.  Wm.  Fowkes,  Chicago. 

e  The  METROPOLITAN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  held  its  first  show  at 
the  Glen  Oak  Pavilion  on  May  1,  1955.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  plants  were  exhibited.  Novel 
containers,  hanging  baskets,  and  a  Maypole  added  t  o  the  beauty  of  the  exhibit. 

Mrs.  Rose  Bittel  was  awarded  a  plant  of  Ohio  Bountiful  which  had  been  raised  from  a  leaf  and 
donated  by  Mrs.  Grant  Miles. 

Mrs,  L.  B.  Hotchkiss  was  show  chairman,  Mrs.  Grant  Miles,  staging  chairman,  and  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Mason  is  club  president. 

®  The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI,  sponsored  its  first  show 
Saturday,  April  30,  1955  in  the  Sorosis  Club  House. 

More  than  two  hundred  violets  were  entered.  Several  new  varieties,  including  Double  Pink,  Pink 
Fringette,  and  Blue  Feather,  were  shown.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  on  display. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Skinner  won  the  sweepstakes  ribbon,  having  received  four  blue  ribbons,  three  red 
ribbons,  and  one  white  ribbon,  as  well  as  taking  the  ribbon  for  the  best  violet  in  the  show.  The  best 
violet  was  an  Uncle  Bob. 

A  total  of  seventeen  blue  ribbon  awards,  fifteen  white  ribbon  awards,  and  fourteen  red  ribbon 
awards  were  named. 

Officers  for  the  club  are:  president,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Fultin;  vice-president,  Mrs.  B'enten  Linder;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Brundege. 

•  The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK,  held  a  very  beautiful  and 
successful  show  on  April  30  and  May  1,  1955,  in  the  Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  There  were  over 
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four  hundred  and  fifty  specimen  plants  entered  in  both  amateur  and  commercial  classes,  as  well  as 
seventy-five  arrangements.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Niesley,  general  show  chairman  for  the  second  consecutive 
year,  was  awarded  a  beautiful  bronze  appreciation  plaque  for  the  splendid  job  she  has  done  each  year. 

The  entries  were  capably  judged  by  Mrs.  G.  T.  Garber,  Mrs.  Robert  Slocomb,  and  Mrs,  Elmer  Ace, 
amateur  classes;  Mrs.  Elroy  Coniber,  Henry  Ten  Hagen,  and  William  Gent,  commercial  classes;  Mrs. 
Russell  Dewitt,  Miss  E.  M.  Compton,  and  Mrs.  B.  T.  Tremaine,  arrangements  and  decorative  classes. 

Queen  of  the  show  in  the  amateur  class  was  won  by  Dr.  Lucas  Henry  with  a  large  Lavender  Giant; 
largest  blooming  plant  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kittell  with  Iowa.  Sweepstakes  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Eugene 
Bloom. 

In  the  commercial  class,  queen  of  the  show  went  to  Mrs.  Harold  Rienhardt  with  a  lovely  plant  of 
Twilight;  Mildair  Farm  was  runner-up  with  Crusader.  Sweepstakes  was  won  by  Mrs.  Duane  Chapion. 
Largest  blooming  plant  by  Milldair  Farm’s  Cavalier,  smallest  blooming  plant  —  Mrs.  Rienhardt  with  a 
tiny  Honey-Bud. 

The  National  Gold  Ribbon  went  to  Mrs,  Rienhardt  for  her  collection  of  Beautiful  Dreamer,  Cava¬ 
lier,  and  Silhouette.  The  Purple  Ribbon  was  won  by  Dr.  Henry. 

Winners  of  the  New  York  State  awards  were  S.  W.  Bobbett  for  Pink  Fringette,  and  Mrs,  Rien¬ 
hardt  for  Pink  Zephyr. 

One  entire  room  was  given  over  to  arrangements.  Table  settings,  mantel  pieces,  miniatures  and 
other  pieces  depicted  the  theme  “The  Melody  of  Violets.”  A  back  ground  of  soft  music,  a  trickling 
water  fountain,  and  decorations  of  pink  and  purple  added  to  the  theme.  Sweepstakes  and  best  arrange¬ 
ment  went  to  Mrs.  Henry. 

Proceeds  from  the  show  have  made  it  possible  for  the  club  to  make  a  gift  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  the  Boyce  Edens  Memorial  Fund  for  two  consecutive  years. 

•  On  May  11,  1955,  the  LANSING  SAINTPAULIANNES  held  their  African  Violet  and  Hobby 
Show.  While  a  show  had  been  considered,  it  wasn’t  until  last  fall,  when  a  prominent  eastern  green¬ 
house  offered  to  send  us  three  plants  to  use  as  awards,  that  definite  plans  were  made  for  this  show, 
which  certainly  has  left  us  with  many  pleasant  memories. 

Mrs.  Ivan  Cummins  was  appointed  general  chairman,  with  Mrs.  William  Lagios  as  staging  chair¬ 
man;  Mrs.  Glen  Royce,  our  1955  president,  headed  classification  and  entries;  Mrs.  Axel  Bloomquist 
was  chairman  of  the  handwork  hobbies;  and  Mrs.  Harry  Rouse  of  the  poster  publicity.  Hospitality  was 
headed  by  Mrs.  Virgil  Bishon.  Each  of  our  members  worked  on  some  committee.  Mrs.  Ira  Worcester 
printed  all  of  our  award  ribbons. 

Mrs.  William  Stolk,  our  1954  president,  offered  us  the  large  recreation  room  of  her  new  ranch 
type  home  for  our  show,  and  it  was  accepted.  The  yellow  walls  and  white  ceiling  made  a  lovely  back¬ 
ground  for  our  plants  and  displays.  Card  tables  were  set  along  the  walls,  with  a  double  row  of  tables 
down  the  center  for  arrangements.  Fancy  aprons,  handkerchiefs,  stuffed  animals,  bookmarks,  etc.,  were 
hung  on  a  background  of  screens.  Hand  nainted  plates,  doilies,  and  other  novelties  were  on  tables  in 
front  of  the  screens.  Many  new  and  old  vanities  of  African  violets  were  offered  for  sale,  also  Nature’s 
Way  organic  potting  medium  was  shown  by  Mrs.  William  Lagios.  Mrs.  George  Greminger  presided 
at  an  Information  Booth  and  sold  special  soil  and  fertilizer.  Mrs.  Elwin  Holmes  had  charge  of  the  guest 
book. 

Over  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  beautiful  plants  were  entered  in  thirteen  competing  classes. 
More  plants  than  that  were  entered  in  beautiful  arrangements,  and  five  special  ribbons  were  given  for 
outstanding  ones.  Almost  all  of  our  plants  were  raised  by  members  from  small  plants  or  leaves. 

Mrs.  Van  De  Lashmutt  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Nuoffer  were  our  able  judges.  Although  they  used  the 
noint  system,  they  had  a  very  difficult  time  in  awarding  the  first,  second,  and  third  ribbons  in  each 
class. 

Mrs.  Allen  Kent  won  best  of  show  and  sweepstakes.  Best  of  show  was  a  lovely  Blue  Beau.  Mrs. 
George  Greminger  won  second  place,  and  Mrs.  Ivan  Cummins  third.  Other  ribbon  winners  were  Mrs. 
Glen  Royce  and  Mrs.  William  Lagios.  Special  awards  for  artistic  displays  were  given  to  Mrs.  Ira 
Woreesten,  Mrs.  George  Greminger,  Mrs.  Cecil  Elliott,  Mrs.  Allen  Kent  and  Mrs.  Ivan  Cummins. 

Local  visitors  and  some  from  other  cities  came  between  two  and  eight  o’clock,  and  we  received 
many  fine  compliments  on  our  bower  of  bloom,  which  was  ample  reward  for  our  work.  It  was  a  won¬ 
derful  experience  with  great  interest  and  cooperation,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  another  show 
time. 

•  The  fourth  annual  African  violet  show  was  held  by  the  RAINBOW  AFRICAN  VIOLEH’  CLUB 
on  May  12,  1955,  at  the  Grange  Hall  in  Mosherville,  Michigan.  Many  plants  were  exhibited,  and  were 
viewed  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  visitors. 
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Mrs.  Robert  Stanton  was  general  chairman  for  the  show.  Judges  for  the  show  were  Mrs.  Lee 
Howard  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crawford  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Stanton  and  Mrs.  Henry  Curth  both  won  National  ribbons  for  the  best  collections  of  three 
named  registered  varieties.  Mrs.  Mary  Suhr  of  Toledo  was  sweepstakes  winner. 

The  African  violets  were  attractively  arranged  on  tables,  and  there  were  driftwood  and  other 
arrangements  displayed.  Miniature  corsages  of  imitation  violets  adorned  each  place  at  the  luncheon 
tables,  which  were  decorated  with  African  violet  plants  that  were  later  given  as  prizes.  They  were 
presented  to  the  oldest  and  youngest  persons  preseat,  to  the  person  who  traveled  the  longest  distance, 
and  to  the  exhibitor  who  came  the  longest  distance  to  the  show. 

Officers  of  the  club  are:  Mrs.  Harry  Rosier,  president;  Mrs.  Robert  Loveless,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Robert  Stanton,  secretary;  Mrs.  Henry  Curth,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Meta  Skelton,  historian. 

•  The  EVANSTON  SAINTPAULIA  CLUB  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  held  its  first  exhibit  on  May 
17,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Public  Service  Company. 

Many  varieties  of  Saintpaulias  were  displayed  in  attractive  settings  on  the  stage,  and  club  mem¬ 
bers  loaned  plant  stands  to  help  create  a  home-like  display  at  the  back  of  the  room  and  in  front  of 
a  large  window. 

On  the  wall  opposite  the  window  long  tables  draped  with  violet  patterned  chintz  on  a  white  back¬ 
ground,  held  plants  and  cuttings  for  sale.  Commercially  prepared  potting  soil  and  other  supplies  were 
on  sale. 

An  educational  table  illustrated  the  propagation  of  Saintpaulias,  and  provided  information  on  pot¬ 
ting  and  general  culture. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale,  which  was  very  successful,  benefited  the  club’s  service  project,  a  summer 
camp  for  diabetic  children. 

Mrs.  Merrill  Hoefer  served  as  general  show  chairman. 

#  African  violets,  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best,  made  a  colorful  display  that  was  popular  with 
the  visitors  at  the  Moorhead,  Minnesota.  Kiwanis  Annual  Hobby  Show,  Anril  14  through  the  16th.  The 
exhibit,  prepared  by  the  RED  RIVER  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  of  Fargo  and  Moorhead,  was 
viewed  by  thousands  of  visitors. 

Many  of  the  newest  varieties  were  shown,  including  the  newly  released  pink  doubles.  The  display 
table  was  covered  with  pink  velvet.  Covered  glass  blocks  were  used  to  raise  the  levels  of  the  plants. 
Purple  crepe  paper  formed  the  background.  Miniature  dolls  dressed  in  pastel  formals  added  variety  to 
the  table.  A  glass  cart,  tier  tables,  and  pedestals  augmented  the  limited  space.  Plants  were  banked 
around  the  base  of  the  table,  and  stands  using  a  grass  rug  as  the  background.  Visitors  received  an  im¬ 
pression  of  massed,  breath-taking  beauty.  The  African  Violet  Magazine  was  on  display,  and  a  sheet 
of  helpful  hints  on  the  care  of  plants  was  available  for  distribution. 

m  On  April  29,  1955,  the  DOUBLE  10  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  held  a 
very  successful  show  at  the  Women’s  Club  House,  under  the  able  direction  of  the  general  chairman, 
Mrs.  Earl  Louge,  and  staging  chairman,  Mrs.  Roy  Olson. 

The  theme  of  the  show  was  Violet  Treasures,  created  by  Mrs.  Olson.  Spotlights  shown  on  an  old 
fashioned  trunk  on  a  table  with  an  antique  hand-made  quilt  spilling  from  it.  The  inner  tray  was  set 
across  the  top  and  was  filled  with  lovely  violet  plants;  many  were  new  varieties  from  Taylor’s  Violets. 
Pieces  of  eight,  and  old  jewelry  were  scattered  around  the  trunk.  Purple  velvet  drapes  sprinkled  with 
sparkling  silver  were  hung  behind  the  table.  The  theme  was  also  carried  out  in  miniature  between  each 
class  of  plants.  These  were  small  jewel  boxes  and  carved  wooden  chests,  with  a  pretty  handkerchief 
or  a  bit  of  embroidery  spilling  out.  A  blooming  plant  was  placed  in  each,  and  old  jewelry  placed  around 
it. 

Many  lovely  arrangements  were  entered.  An  exhibit  showing  methods  of  propagation,  including 
crossing  plants  and  growing  seedlings,  drew  a  lot  of  attention.  From  Michigan  State  University,  Prof. 
Evan  Roberts  exhibited  original  specie  plants.  The  club  had  a  sales  booth  ably  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Clara  Smith. 

Mrs.  Charles  Crandell  won  the  best  of  show  trophy  for  her  huge  heavily  blooming  multicrowned 
Fluffy  Double  plant.  Sweepstr.kes  for  the  amateur  division  was  won  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Pottruff.  Mrs. 
Darrell  Taylor  won  the  conimercial  sweepstakes  and  the  National  Gold  Ribbon  for  the  best  three  speci¬ 
men  plants. 

Prof.  Roberts  judged  the  show,  which  was  well  attended  by  people  from  many  cities  in  Michigan. 
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•  To  say  that  the  LONG  ISLAND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY’S  first  show  was  a  terrific 
success  is  putting  it  mildly.  Our  theme  was  “Oceans  of  Violets,”  and  we  were  almost  inundated  by 
the  flood-tide  that  developed. 

We  had  hopefully  expected  that  several  hundred  interested  persons  would  visit  our  show.  They 
not  only  came  by  the  hundreds,  they  came  by  the  thousands.  At  no  time  were  there  less  than  one 
hundred  persons  viewing  the  exhibits,  and  during  rush  hours  there  were  as  many  as  five  hundred  on 
hand! 

Before  the  show,  we  weren’t  sure  how  many  plants  and  exhibits  we  would  have.  After  all,  our 
society  was  only  eight  months  old.  By  the  time  we  had  finally  gotten  everything  set  up,  we  had  a 
total  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  exhibits,  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  in  the  horticultural  sec¬ 
tion  and  fifty-four  in  the  arrangements  section.  Of  these,  thirty-seven  (seventeen  horticultural  and 
twenty  arrangements)  were  brought  in  at  the  last  minute  by  visitors. 

The  show  was  held  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Long  Island  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at 
Farmingdale  on  June  18.  The  vastness  of  this  building  worried  us  at  the  beginning,  but  we  actually 
wound  up  being  cramped  for  space.  That  is  the  size  of  the  flood-tide.  Considering  the  results  of 
the  show,  and  the  reactions  of  the  people,  the  Long  Island  Society  is  already  considering  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  using  an  airplane  hangar  next  year,  and  that’s  no  joke.  The  society  will  decide  later  on  the 
possibility  of  making  it  a  two-day  show. 

The  plant  sale  exceeded  all  of  our  expectations.  We  had  hoped  to  realize  enough  from  this  to  de¬ 
fray  expenses  of  the  show.  It  not  only  did  that,  but  made  a  modest  profit  as  well.  So  quickly  did  the 
plants  sell  that  within  three  hours  after  the  doors  were  opened,  we  were  cleaned  out!  Some  members 
made  special  trips  home  to  round  up  more  plants,  and  they  disappeared  almost  as  fast  as  they  were 
put  up  for  sale. 

Probably  the  principal  reason  for  the  success  of  the  show,  where  the  public  was  concerned,  was 
the  excellent  advance  publicity.  We  received  considerable  newspaper  space,  and  frequent  announce¬ 
ments  on  radio  and  television  shows.  We  also  made  some  colorful  posters,  which  we  had  displayed  in 
store  windows  and  other  places.  The  special  prizes,  and  their  winners,  were;  tri-color  in  horticulture, 
Mrs.  John  Bermann;  tri-color  in  arrangements,  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Shaner;  tri-color  in  displays,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Purdue;  sweepstakes  in  horticulture,  Mrs.  Hazel  Colyer;  sweepstakes  in  arrangements, 
Mr.  Robert  Reid. 

In  acordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  National  African  Violet  Society,  Inc.,  its  Gold  and  Purple 
Ribbons  were  made  available  for  award  to  the  best  and  second-best  collections  of  three  registered  vio¬ 
lets.  The  Gold  Ribbon  was  won  by  Mrs.  Hazel  Colyer,  while  the  Purple  Ribbon  went  to  Mrs,  Ruth 
Wyckoff. 

Since  we  had  affiliated  with  the  New  York  State  African  Violet  Society,  we  had  their  first  and 
second  prize  rosettes  available  for  the  best  New  York  State  originated  plants.  Both  of  these  prizes  were 
won  by  Pink  Cheer  exhibits.  The  first  went  to  Mrs.  Grace  Krumenacker,  and  the  second  to  Mrs.  Lenoir 
Mallory. 

Mrs.  John  Bermann,  who  won  the  tri-color  in  horticulture  for  the  best  plant  in  the  show,  also  won 
the  Long  Island  Society’s  founders  rotating  silver  trophy.  This  is  a  sterling  silver  tray  which  was 
donated  by  the  nine  founders  of  the  society.  It  is  suitably  engraved  and,  from  now  on,  will  be  engraved 
each  year  with  the  name  of  the  winner  for  that  year.  This  award  goes  to  the  Long  Island  Society 
member  who  has  the  best  plant  in  show,  and  is  limited  to  this  group  only. 

Judges  of  the  plants  and  exhibits  were  Mary  C.  Gleasman,  and  Francis  Niles,  both  of  Scotia,  New 
York;  Eleanor  Felts,  of  Schenectady,  New  York;  Eleanor  B.  Budde,  of  Fanwood,  New  Jersey;  Leona  S. 
Hewlett,  of  Madison,  New  Jersey;  Laura  W.  Howard,  of  Westfiled,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Ralph  Ferd,  of 
Rockville  Centre,  New  York;  and  Mrs.  V.  J,  Nyary,  of  Seaford,  New  York. 

Special  thanks  are  due  Drs.  Wiedell,  Dowd  and  Lewis  of  the  Long  Island  Agricultural  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute,  for  their  invaluable  advice,  assistance,  and  cooperation;  to  the  regional  group  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  for  the  loan  of  the  arrangement  backgrounds  and  various  other 
properties;  to  Mrs.  Frances  Diji,  for  the  loan  of  burlap  and  velvet;  and,  of  course,  to  the  various 
judges  who  travelled  many  miles  to  do  an  excellent  job  of  judging. 

Ed  Ebert  was  chairman  of  the  show,  while  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Shaner  served  as  co-chairman. 

•  The  OMAHA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  held  its  eighth  annual  show  in  the  beautiful  court  of 
Joslyn  Art  Museum  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  April,  1955.  The  theme  of  the  show  was  “Violets  Through 
the  Seasons.”  It  was  carried  out  in  displays  representing  the  seasons. 

There  was  an  attractive  Palm  Sunday  setting  of  palms,  Easter  lilies,  and  candles  with  a  Cross  as 
the  center  figure.  On  steps  below,  violets  were  displayed  from  whites,  pinks,  shades  of  lavender  and 
blue,  down  to  the  dark  purples. 
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AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 


HOTEL  RE8ERVATIONS 

All  requests  for  hotel  accommodations  for  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America’s 
Annual  Meeting  should  be  made  to  the  Nicollet  Hotel. 

NICOLLET  HOTEL  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 

PLEASE  RESERVE  ACCOMMODATIONS  AS  CHECKED  (/) 


Name  _ _ 

(Please  Print) 


Address _ City  _ State. 


a.  m. 

Date  arrivinsT  n.  m.  Datp  denartino* 

a.  m. 

n.  TYi. 

Unless  requested  otherwise,  we  will  hold  your  reservation  until  6:00  p.m.  the  day  of  your  arrival. 

SINGLE  BED--BATH 

One  Person — per  day 

7.00  □ 
7.50  □ 

8.50  □ 
9.00  □ 

9.50  □ 
10.50  □ 

DOUBLE  BED— BATH 

Two  Persons — per  day  9.50  □ 

10.00  □ 
10.50  □ 

11.00  □ 
11.50  □ 

12.00  □ 
14.00  □ 

TWIN  BEDS— BATH 

Two  Persons — per  day 

10.00  □ 

10.50  □ 

11.50  □ 

12.50  □ 
14.00  □ 

Limited  number  of  the  following: 

2  rooms  connecting  through  a  bath: 

Connecting  singles  5.50  □ 

Connecting  doubles  8.00  □ 

SUITES 

19.00  □ 

27.50  □ 

38.50  □ 

21.50  □ 

32.00  □ 

50.00  □ 

Detach  and  mail  to  RUTH  G.  CAREY,  3900  GARDEN  DRIVE,  KNOXVILLE  18,  TENNESSEE. 


ADVANCE  RECiSTRATtON  FOR  JUDGING  SCHOOL 

NICOLLET  HOTEL,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA,  THURSDAY,  APRIL  19,  1956.  Class  will  be  held 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.  with  the  examination  in  the  afternoon  from  12:30  p.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 
Registration  fee,  $1.00. 

Name  _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ — 

Sign  the  above  blank  and  send  your  registration  fee  of  $1.00  to  Ruth  G.  Carey,  3900  Garden  Drive, 
Knoxville  18,  Tennessee,  not  later  than  April  14,  1956,  if  you  wish  to  attend  the  school.  Make  regis¬ 
tration  fee  check  payable  to  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 


ATTENTION  QUALIFIED  JUDGES:  All  qualified  judges  who  plan  to  attend  the  Twin  Cities  Con¬ 
vention  and  desire  to  judge  in  the  Amateur  Show,  please  fill  out  the  blank  and  send  to  Mrs.  James  B. 
Carey  (RUTH  G.)  3900  Garden  Drive,  Knoxville  18,  Tenn.,  not  later  than  March  15,  1956. 

Name _ _ _ _ 


Address 


SPECIAL  AWARDS 


AMATEUR  DIVISION 


ALMA  WRIGHT  CASH  AWARD  of  $25.00  for  best  specimen  of  miniature  African  violet,  Class  18. 

BEHNKE  NURSERIES  GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES  AWARD  for  most  blue  ribbons  (Classes  1  through 
18)  —  $25.00,  for  second  most  blue  ribbons  —  $15.00,  for  third  most  blue  ribbons  ~  $10.00. 

DAVIDSON  COUNTY  SOCIETY  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS  AWARD  of  $25.00  for  the  best  speci¬ 
men  plant  in  the  pink  Class  number  8. 

FIRST  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  NASHVILLE  SILVER  BOWL  AWARD  for  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  seedling  or  mutation  never  before  exhibited  in  National  Convention  shows. 

FLOWER  GROWER  STERLING  SILVER  PLATE  AWARD  for  Affiliated  Chapter  leadership. 

1.  This  award  to  be  given  to  any  individual  member  of  an  Affiliated  Chapter  for  outstanding  leader¬ 
ship  in  promoting  all  phases  of  the  Chapter’s  activities  in  accordance  with  the  objectives  of  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

2.  The  Affiliated  Chapter  chairman  shall  submit  to  the  Chairman  of  Awards,  the  candidate’s  name 
and  address  and  list  of  accomplishments  not  later  than  January  1,  1956. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  GREENHOUSE  AWARD  of  $25.00  for  the  best  amateur  greenhouse  grown 
named  variety  African  violet  exhibited  at  the  1956  Convention  Amateur  Show.  (See  Class  23) 

POPULAR  GARDENING  MAGAZINE  SWEEPSTAKES  AWARD  for  most  blue  ribbons.  (Classes  1 
through  20)  Sterling  Silver  bowl. 

RESEARCH  COMMITTEE  CROSS  HYBRID  AWARD  sponsored  by  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Af¬ 
rican  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  Members  or  non-members  of  the  Society  will  be  awarded  $25.00 
for  the  best  entry  of  a  plant,  or  plants,  resulting  from  a  cross  of  any  genus  of  the  Gesneria  family, 
like  achimenes  or  gloxinias  on  the  genus  Saintpaulia  (African  violet).  This  exhibit  to  be  judged  by  the 
Research  Committee  and  must  give  visual  indication  that  it  is  a  successful  cross  genus  hybrid  showing 
some  characteristics  of  the  other  Gesneria  hybrid. 

ROSE  ACRES  NURSERIES  AWARD  of  $25.00  for  best  entry  in  Class  23,  plants  exhibited  in  unusual 
containers  (such  as  driftwood,  bubble  bowls,  antiques,  brass,  pottery,  cup  and  saucer,  etc.)  $15.00  for 
second  best,  and  $10.00  for  third  best. 

SELECT  VIOLET  HOUSE  CASH  AWARDS  -  $25.00  for  the  best  Ohio  Bountiful  Double  Pink  and 
$25.00  for  the  best  Double  Arbutus  Pink. 

STIMUPLANT  LABORATORIES  PLAQUE  AND  $50.00  AWARD  for  best  registered  named  variety 
in  specimen  Classes  1  through  17.  Plaque  and  $25.00  for  best  specimen  plant  in  dark  blue  or  purple. 
Class  1.  Plaque  and  $25.00  for  best  specimen  plant  in  reds  to  violets  Class  4.  Plaque  and  $25.00  for 
best  specimen  plant  in  white  Class  9. 

TINARI  FLORAL  GARDENS  AWARD  —  Silver  Coffee  Service  to  the  person  scoring  the  highest 
number  of  blue  ribbons  or  firsts  on  specimen  plant  s  of  Tinari  originations  or  introductions. 

America,  Amazon  Blue  Eyes,  Amazon  Pink  Luster,  Amazon  Purple  Prince,  Blue  Delaware,  Blue  Eyes,  Blue  Flute,  Blue 
Fringe,  Christina,  Clementine,  Double  Painted  Girl,  Double  Mentor  Boy,  Double  Pink  Dresden,  Double  Wine  Velvet,  Double 
Wine  Velvet  Girl,  Dupont  Lavender  Girl,  Five  Dots,  Florentine,  Frilled  Dupont,  Geneva  Girl,  Geneva  Trailer,  Helen  Wilson, 
Helen  Wilson  Bouquet,  Lacy  Bouquet,  Mammoth  Blue,  Mammoth  Red,  Marine  Bouquet,  Miss  Liberty,  Navy  Bouquet,  Navy 
Girl,  Old  Rose  Bouquet,  Orchid  Flute,  Pink  Luster,  Philadelphia  Belle,  Pink  Neptune,  Plum  Satin,  Royal  Blue  Trailer,  Ruby 
Bouquet,  Ruffled  Bouquet,  Sky  Blue  Trailer,  Snow  Trailer,  Star  Trailer,  Sugar  Babe,  Sugar  Plum  Girl,  Velvet  Bouquet, 
Venice  Blue,  Wild  Girl,  Wine  Velvet,  White  Foot,  White  Pearl  (formerly  known  as  WTiite  Lace). 

TONKADALE  GREENHOUSES  CASH  AWARDS  -  $25.00  for  best  specimen  of  Pink  Achievement, 
$25.00  for  best  specimen  of  Wayzata,  and  $25.00  for  best  specimen  of  Minnetonka. 

TUBE  CRAFT  FLORAL  CART  AWARD  for  the  three  best  specimen  plants  (1  true  purple,  1  pink  and 
1  white)  any  variety,  scoring  the  highest  points,  each  plant  must  score  85  points.  These  plants  to  be 
entered  in  the  regular  classes  for  specimen  plants. 

YEAR  BOOK  AWARDS  given  by  the  African  Violet  Magazine  for  the  best  year  books  of  any  African 
Violet  Club.  First  prize  $5.00,  second,  $3.00,  and  third  $'2.00. 


SHOW  SCHEDULE 

“TEN  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS^  ™ 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

STAGED  BY  —  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS 
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NICOLLET  HOTEL  — -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  —  APRIL  19,  20,  1956. 


AMATEUR  DIVISION 


SECTION  I 

CLASS  1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

SECTION  II 
CLASS  11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

r  17 

SECTION  III 
CLASS  18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

SECTION  IV 
CLASS  24 

25 

26 
27 

SECTION  V 
CLASS  28 


Specimen  plants,  single  blossoms  ( (Classes  1  through  18  must  be  single  crowned  named 
African  violets) 

Dark  Blues  or  Purples 
Medium  Blues 
Light  Blues 
Reds  to  Violets 
Lavenders  and  Orchids 

Bi-Colors  (such  as  Bi-Color,  Violet  Beauty) 

Two  Tones  (variegated,  such  as  Painted  Girl,  Geneva,  Gorgeous  Blue  Wonder,  etc.) 

Pinks 

Whites 

Duponts,  Amazons  and  Supremes 

Specimen  plants,  double  blossoms 

Purples 

Blues 

Reds 

Pinks 

Whites  ’ 

Variegateds 
Lavenders  and  Orchids 

May  be  single  or  double  blossoms 

Novelties  (albinos,  variegated  foliages,  miniatures,  etc.) 

Specimen  seedlings  (never  exhibited  before  at  a  National  Convention  Show) 

Collection  of  3  registered  different  named  varieties  (single  crown  plants)  See  Rule  12 
Specimen  plant  African  violet  species  (such  as  S.  grotei,  S.  tongwensis,  etc.) 

Specimen  plant  Gesneriaceae  family  (achimenes,  episcias,  gloxinias,  etc.) 

Amateur  greenhouse  grown  specimen  plant,  any  variety  (See  Lord  &  Burnham  Award) 

Arrangements 

Plants  exhibited  in  unusual  containers  (such  as  driftwood,  bubble  bowls,  antiques, 
brass,  pottery,  cup  and  saucer,  etc.) 

A  line  arrangement  using  driftwood,  any  foliage  and  African  violet  plants 
Arrangement  suggesting  theme  of  the  show  —  “Ten  Years  of  Progress” 

Artistic  arrangement  of  a  collection  of  3  —  7  plants  (not  to  exceed  30"  square) 

Year  Books 

Year  Books  (see  Rule  13) 


Violets  were  displayed  in  beautiful  and  unusual  containers  and  arrangements  on  a  novelty  table. 
The  propagation  table  had  an  interesting  showing  of  soil  mixtures,  raising  of  violets  from  pollination 
to  blooming  plants.  The  seedling  of  the  show  was  “Black  Cherry/’  raised  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Anderson  -- 
a  large  plant  with  double  orchid  blooms  and  dark  green  leaves  with  red  backs. 

The  many  new  double  pinks  on  display  attracted  violet  growers.  There  were  three  hundred  plants 
on  display,  one  hundred  seventy-five  varieties  and  nineteen  seedlings.  In  spite  of  bad  weather  there 
was  a  large  crowd. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Anderson  was  show  chairman,  with  Mrs.  J,  E.  Nordstrom  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Kucirek,  presi¬ 
dent,  as  co-chairmen. 

•  The  RICHMOND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Richmond,  Virginia,  sponsored  a  tour  to 
Washington  on  March  11,  to  attend  the  National  Capitol  Flower  and  Garden  Show,  and  to  visit  the 
White  House  to  present  Mrs.  Eisenhower  with  a  violet  known  as  “Azure  Beauty.” 

On  May  4,  the  annual  luncheon  was  held  at  Reveille  Methodist  Church  where  the  following  officers 
were  installed:  president,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Mason;  1st  vice-pres.,  Mrs.  Joe  T.  Mizell;  2nd  vice-pres.,  Mrs. 
B.  S.  Cooke;  rec.  secy.,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Lord;  corres.  secy..  Miss  Harriet  May;  treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Smyth;  historian,  Mrs.  Gibson  C.  Phillips. 

The  civic  project  for  the  year  was  a  shower  of  violets  to  the  Evangeline  Booth  Home. 

A  picnic  was  held  June  1,  at  the  Maymont  Nature  Center. 


IDEAL  PLANT 


STANDS 


Each  stand  will  take 
following  pot  sizes 


Standard 

dard  &  squatty  3' 
dard  &  squatty  4' 


2  heights 


IDEAL  FOR  VIOLET  SHOV/S 


IDEAL  FOR  YOUR  WINDOWS 


IDEAL  FOR  COMMERCIAL  DISPLAYS 


PRICE  —  6  FOR  $6.00  POSTPAID 

INQUIRE  FOR  PRICE  ON  LARGER  QUANTITY  TO  CLUBS  AND  RESALE 


S  RICHARDS  VIOLET  QARDENS  | 

^  95  Meadowbrook  Road  Williams ville  21,  N.  Y.  M 

M 
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•  The  ST.  LOUIS  AND  ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY  COUNCIL  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS  held 
its  third  violet  show  on  April  2  and  3,  at  the  Webster  Groves  Masonic  Lodge.  Webster  Groves,  Mis¬ 
souri.  This  was  the  first  show  held  by  the  St.  Louis  Council  of  Clubs,  at  which  entries  were  judged 
on  merit,  and  ribbons  awarded. 

The  two  tables  of  arrangements,  Violet  Welcome,  and  Violet  Rhapsody,  were  closely  tied  in  with  the 
theme  of  the  show,  “Violet  Paradise,’^  and  the  table  of  novel  plantings  showed  ingenious  ways  of  dis¬ 
playing  violets. 


Among  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  entries  judged,  were  many  ribbon  awards,  with  Mrs.  Fred 
A.  Miller  winning  the  National  Gold  award,  and  an  award  for  the  smallest  plant  in  the  show.  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Dates  won  the  sweepstakes  with  twelve  blue  ribbons  and  the  National  Purple  award.  Mrs,  W.  F. 
Moch  took  home  the  award  for  the  largest  plant  in  the  show.  A  count  of  one  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  sixty  visitors  was  taken  at  the  two  day  show. 

®  The  ROCK  ISLAND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  NO.  1  has  done  it  again.  At  the  second  annual 
showing  of  African  violets,  approximately  seven  thousand  persons  viewed  “Fantasy  in  Violets,”  Sunday, 
March  20th.  The  show  was  held  at  the  Watchtower  Lounge  in  Blackhawk  State  Park,  Rock  Island, 
Illinois. 

Mrs.  Frank  Gadient  was  chairman,  with  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Collins,  co-chairman.  They  were  ably  assist¬ 
ed  by  all  the  remaining  twelve  members  of  the  club,  which  has  Mrs.  George  Benner  as  its  president, 
Mrs.  Stanley  Barta,  vice-president,  and  Mrs.  P.  W.  Jackson,  secy.-treas.,  the  forgeoing  officers  having 
been  unanimously  re-elected  for  their  second  term. 


Now- A  New  Aluminum  ^LraCad 


For  perfect,  practical,  and  easy  indoor  gardening.  Now  the 
popular  TUBE  CRAFT  FLORA  CART  is  available  in  tubular 
aluminum  construction,  and  at  no  additional  cost.  Made  of  a 
special  heat-treated  aluminum  alloy,  it  is  light  weight,  corrosion 
resisting,  and  sturdy.  The  large  heavy  duty  4"  diameter  rubber- 
tired  ball  bearing  swivel  casters  make  it  easily  moved  even  over 
heavy  carpeting. 

NEW  TYPE  FLUORESCENT  FIXTURE 

TUBE  CRAFT  also  offers,  for  the  first  time,  the  brand  new 
Combolite  fluorescent  fixture,  designed  especially  for  flower 
culture,  combining  both  incandescent  and  fluorescent  light, 
proved  superior  to  either  one  used  alone. 

TUBE  CRAFT  is  also  currently  offering  several  new  and  prac¬ 
tical  accessories  of  special  interest  to  Flora  Cart  owners  and 
indoor  garden  hobbyists. 

Why  not  write  today  for  free  literature  covering  full  description 
and  prices. 


NOTE  —  The  manufacturers  of  the  popular  FloraCart  are  happy  to 
again  present  a  FloraCart  (Model  CA2  complete  unit)  as  an 
award  at  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Twin  Cities 
of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  —  April  19,  20,  21, 
1956. 

CLASS  —  Three  specimen  plants  (1  true  purple,  1  pink,  and  1  white, 
any  variety)  scoring  the  highest  points.  Each  plant  must 
score  at  least  85  points.  These  plants  are  to  be  entered  in 
the  regular  classes  for  true  purples,  pinks,  and  whites. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS  — 

1953  —  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1954  —  Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue,  Donaldson,  Tennessee. 

1955  —  Rev.  Harold  L.  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 


C  Tube  Craft 


iSJft™. 

Dept.  C 

1950  West  114th  St. 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 
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The  long  exhibiting  tables  at  the  show  were  covered  with  orchid  crepe  paper.  Green  ruffled  paper 
strips  helped  to  distinguish  the  individual  displays. 

The  Centennial  Bridge,  a  tribute  to  the  All-American  city  of  Rock  Island,  was  the  first  display, 
followed  by  Lavender  and  Old  Lace,  Mirror,  Mirror  on  the  Wall,  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs, 
Did  you  ever  see  a  Purple  Cow?,  an  Easter  table  with  a  rabbit,  and  violets  planted  in  colored  ceramic 
egg-shaped  pots,  Mistress  Mary,  Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe,  and  Wishing  Well. 

The  highlight  of  the  show  was  the  presence  of  the  much  sought  after  pinks,  “Fischer’s  Double 
Pink  Cloud”  and  “Fischer’s  Pink  Fringette”,  which  luckily  were  delivered  to  Mrs.  Benner  on  the 
morning  of  the  show,  also  Ohio  Bountiful  from  Mary  Meeds. 

The  educational  table  was  a  feature,  with  club  members  answering  questions  about  violets.  The 
Woman’s  Club  of  Rock  Island  had  a  display  showing  the  history  of  the  African  violet. 

Over  four  hundred  plants  delighted  the  viewers.  Many  were  displayed  in  beautiful  and  unusual 

planters.  Few  duplications  were  noted. 

People  from  as  far  away  as  Aurora,  Springfield,  Assumption,  Peoria  and  Elgin,  Illinois;  Dubuque, 
Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Tipton,  Iowa,  were  in  attendance.  Many  were  reported  to  have  waited 

more  than  an  hour  to  see  the  flowers,  and  they  said  they  would  do  it  again. 

•  “African  Violets  Bloom  in  Dixie”  was  the  theme  of  the  MEMPHIS  AND  SHELBY  COUNTY 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  spring  show.  Mrs.  W,  E.  Ward  was  show  chairman,  and  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Webb  staging  chairman.  A  replica  of  a  Mississippi  River  steamboat  named  the  Dixie  Bell,  with  small 
pots  of  African  violets  in  pastel  colors  on  the  upper  deck,  drew  a  lot  of  interest.  A  lovely  replica  of 


Perm-Kest 


FOR  HEALTHIER  PLANT  GROWTH 
ALL-PURPOSE 


Pkat  Trays 


NO  ROT  •  NO  RUST  •  PERMANENT  COLOR  •  NESTING  FEATURE 

Don’t  use  rusting  metal,  rotting  wood,  breakable  ceramic  containers.  Perma-Nests  are  the 
NEW  plant  trays  that  serve  ALL  your  needs — ^from  heavy  duty  greenhouse  work  to  es¬ 
thetic  display;  instantly  washable  to  their  original  lustrous  beauty. 


YEAR  ’ROUND  USES 

•  ATTRACTIVE  INDOOR  PLANTER.  For  Af¬ 
rican  Violet,  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  Fluorescent 
Bench  Trays,  Home,  Office,  Church  or  Green¬ 
house. 

•  WATERTITE  PLANT  POT  TRAY.  No  leak¬ 
age,  no  mudstains.  Group  your  potted  plants  in 
watertite  Perma-Nests.  Water  only  once  weekly. 

•  THE  PERFECT  SEED  STARTER.  Controlled 
drainage  with  drill  out  embossments.  Crystal 
hard  surface  produces  healthiest  bacteria  free 
germination.  No  moisture  absorption.  Carry  50 
at  a  time.  Lower  annual  cost  than  wood  flats. 


MEDIUM  GRAY  OR 
LIGHT  GREEN  POLYSTYRENE 

GOVERNMENT  AND  UNIVERSITY  PUR¬ 
CHASERS:  U.  S.  Botanical  Gardens,  New  York 
City  Public  Schools,  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden, 
Harvard,  Wellesley,  Smith,  U.  of  Fla.,  U.  of 
Pitt.,  U.  of  Wise.,  U.  of  Okla.,  Kansas  State, 
Indiana  U.,  Wayne  U.  of  Mich.,  Mich.  State 
College,  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  State,  U.  of  Wash., 
U.  of  Calif.,  Wash.  State,  U.  of  S.  D.,  and 
others. 

Greenhouse  owners,  dealers,  garden  clubs — 
write  for  quantity  price  list. 
“ACCLAIMED  BY  EXPERTS  FOR  STARTING 
AND  DISPLAYING  AFRICAN  VIOLETS.” 

GROWERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  2211  •  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


FOUR  SIZES 


22  X  11  X  234" 

2  for  $3.50 
4  for  6.95 
6  for  8.95 

8  X  8  X  234" 

3  for  $1.25 
6  for  2.25 

12  for  4.25 


Please  add  10%  for  postage. 
Combination  Offer:  One  of 
postage  paid. 


12  X  8  X  234" 
3  for  $1.65 
6  for  2.95 
12  for  5.50 
4  X  8  X  21/2" 
6  for  $1.25 
12  for  2.25 
24  for  4.25 


each  size  $3.25, 
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an  ante-bellum  home,  with  hand  made  dresses  in  p  astel  shades  on  the  southern  belle  dolls  standing  in 
front  of  the  home,  was  clever  and  drew  many  exclamations  from  the  visitors  attending  the  two  day 
show. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Buckley  won  the  coveted  Charles  H  eckle  award  for  best  in  show,  a  lovely  variety  named 
Coronet,  and  she  won  the  Seed  Mart  compote  for  sweepstakes,  having  eighteen  blue  ribbons. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Latham  won  the  coveted  J.  C.  Cowe  n  silver  bowl  for  the  best  double  African  violet,  and 
she  won  the  National  Gold  Award.  Mrs.  Buckley  w  on  the  National  Purple  Award.  It  was  indeed  a 
lovely  spring  show. 

•  Violets  reigned  supreme  at  the  Gadsden  Re  creation  Center  on  Wednesday,  "March  30,  when  the 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  GADSDEN  present  ed  its  first  annual  African  violet  show. 

Accredited  African  violet  judges  from  Florenc  e,  Alabama,  judged  the  show.  They  were  Mrs.  J. 
Roy  Taylor,  Mrs.  Earl  Stamps,  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Parks. 

An  African  mountain  scene  showing  African  violets  in  their  native  setting  was  the  background  for 
the  hundreds  of  specimen  plants  and  arrangements  entered  in  the  show.  Centered  in  front  of  this 
feature  was  the  “Queen  of  the  Show”  with  her  ladies-in-waiting  —  dolls  dressed  in  violet  colors  with 
small  African  violets  of  the  same  colors.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Mims’  “Rainbow  Double”  was  judged  the  most  out¬ 
standing  specimen  shown  and  was  displayed  here  as  “Queen  of  the  Show.” 

The  most  outstanding  arrangement  was  entered  in  the  class  “The  Violet  that  came  to  Dinner”  by 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Durham.  A  moss-covered  stump  planted  with  African  violets  won  for  Mrs.  Harvey  Casey 
the  most  outstanding  award  for  “Unusual  Plantings.” 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Durham  was  declared  “Sweepstakes  Winner”  for  receiving  seventeen  blue  ribbons. 

A  most  interesting  educational  exhibit  depicted  the  life  of  the  African  violet  from  the  time  the 
plants  or  seeds  were  sent  from  Africa  to  German  y  —  thence  to  the  United  States  —  with  plants  show¬ 
ing  the  various  stages  of  life  —  infant,  child,  teenager,  mother,  show  plant,  and  then  old  age  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  large  old  plant.  The  “hospital”  exhi  bit  was  very  complete  showing  how  to  recognize 
“illnesses”  and  how  to  care  for  “sick”  plants.  The  Hobby  Corner  was  a  popular  exhibit  in  which  were 
displayed  aprons,  handkerchiefs,  ear  rings,  corsage  s,  and  other  items  carrying  out  the  violet  motif  made 
by  club  members.  During  the  show  club  members  acting  as  hostesses  wore  African  violet  corsages  made 
by  one  of  the  members.  An  outstanding  exhibit  was  an  arrangement  of  driftwood  and  violets. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Casey  in  her  exhibit  showed  one  of  each  of  her  varieties  of  specimen  plants.  Col.  O. 
T.  Hinkley  of  Piedmont,  Alabama,  displayed  his  collection  of  seedlings  and  conducted  a  plant  naming 
contest  for  one  of  his  seedlings.  The  name  “Gadsden  Orchid”  was  chosen  to  be  the  winning  name. 

Visitors  to  the  show  included  hundreds  of  local  people  and  others  from  Anniston,  Boaz,  Albertville, 
Piedmont,  Jacksonville  and  Fort  Payne,  Alabama,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  and 
San  Diego,  California. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Mayben  is  president  of  the  club  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Allen  was  general  show  chairman. 

©  The  GREATER  AKRON  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  of  Akron,  Ohio,  held  its  annual  show 
at  the  McNeil  Company,  second  floor  auditorium,  on  April  25  and  26,  1955. 

There  were  seventy-seven  entries  exhibited  by  members  and  forty-eight  entries  by  non-members. 
Mrs.  E.  Pearle  Turner  of  Akron,  Ohio,  Mrs.  Helen  Pochurek  of  Solon,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Albert  Baumunk 
of  Millersport,  Ohio,  acted  as  judges. 

The  Queen  of  the  Show  was  won  by  Mrs.  Chris  Von  Gunten  with  her  plant  of  Purple  Lace. 
Sweepstake  winner  was  Mrs.  C.  B.  White;  Mrs,  Chris  Von  Gunten  and  Mrs.  John  Martin  tied  for  second 
place;  and  Mrs.  Bernice  Buchs  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Horvath  tied  for  third  place. 

In  the  arrangement  section  were  fourteen  entries.  Mrs.  Ruth  Horvath,  president  of  the  society, 
won  the  Best  in  the  Show,  with  an  arrangement  in  an  iron  log,  using  African  violets  for  the  focal 
point,  grape  hyacinths  for  transition,  and  foliage  to  complete  the  display.  Other  blue  ribbon  winners 
were:  Mrs.  C.  B.  White,  with  a  plant  of  Pink  Beauty  and  bridal  wreath  in  a  pink  container,  also  a 
seedling  displayed  in  a  green  footed  glass  container,  using  ribes  to  complete  the  arrangement;  Mrs. 
Viola  Pritchard  used  a  woodsy  container  in  driftwood,  with  the  plant  Lacy  Lady;  and  Mrs,  Mabel  G.  V. 
Edington  used  a  paper  weight  with  liquid,  with  episcia  leaves  for  foliage  and  the  violet  Cavalier  as  the 
focal  point. 

There  were  special  exhibits  by  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Akron  and  by  several  commercial 
growers.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  of  these  was  Mr.  0.  H.  Pease’s,  featuring  the  Trichosporum  in 
a  hanging  basket  on  an  iron  tripod  in  the  middle  of  his  display.  The  different  stages  of  bloom  of  this 
cousin  of  the  Saintpaulia  were  very  lovely,  as  were  the  purple  blooms  of  another  cousin,  the  Strepto- 
carpus,  which  was  also  shown. 

•  The  HIGH  POINT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  held  its  sixth  annual  violet  show  on  April 
3  and  4,  1955.  The  theme  of  the  show  was  “Springtime,”  and  it  was  artistically  dramatized  in  the  many 
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rooms  of  the  High  Point,  Thomasville  and  Denton  Railway  office  building.  The  first  room  was  set  aside 
as  ‘‘March, and  on  one  side  of  it  was  a  large  shamrock  cut  from  plywood  and  painted  green.  There 
were  sixteen  holes  cut  in  this,  each  holding  a  lovely  white  violet.  On  the  other  two  sides  of  this  room 
were  long  tables,  covered  with  white  cloth,  which  were  used  to  display  the  many  lovely  arrangements 
pertaining  to  the  month  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  spring. 

The  “April”  room  was  used  for  the  many  attractive  driftwood  arrangements.  The  tables  in  this 
room  were  of  driftwood  finish,  so  this  added  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  arrangements.  The  large 
arrangement  “April  in  Driftwood”  won  the  Tri-color  Award  for  the  best  arrangement  in  the  show, 
“May”  was  certainly  spring  in  all  its  color!  The  large  arrangement  was  a  May  Court  scene.  The  May- 
pole  was  wrapped  in  all  the  gay  spring  colors,  with  fourteen  ribbons  going  out  to  fourteen  lovely  girl 
variety  violets.  The  pots  were  all  decorated  with  tulle  to  match  the  blossoms  of  the  violets,  and  beside 
each  violet  was  a  lovely  miniature  china  dancing  doll.  Smaller  arrangements  utilized  May  baskets,  ter¬ 
rariums,  antique  containers  and  bedside  table  trays.  The  “Wishing  Well”  in  this  room  created  much 
excitement.  Each  guest  was  asked  to  register  her  f  avorite  violet,  and  at  the  close  of  the  show  one  name 
was  drawn  from  the  “Well”  and  the  winner  was  sent  a  violet  of  her  choice. 

The  “June”  room  was  certainly  for  the  June  Brides!  The  large  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  was 
covered  with  a  lovely  white  lace  and  linen  cloth.  Awedding  cake  was  made  for  the  centerpiece,  being 
placed  on  a  lazy  susan  which  was  covered  with  white  satin  and  white  tulle.  Nestled  on  each  tier  of  the 
lazy  susan  were  white  violets,  topped  with  a  miniature  Bride  and  Groom.  On  either  side  of  the  Bride 
cake  were  silver  candelabra  with  white  candles.  The  Bride’s  prayer  book,  decorated  with  white  satin 
ribbon  and  white  violets,  was  laying  on  the  table.  The  “Bride’s  Special,”  which  was  a  large  train,  was 
loaded  with  white  violets.  The  Madonna  arrangements,  featuring  the  “White  Madonna”  violet,  were 
very  attractive.  The  large  box  of  flowers,  just  for  the  Bride,  contained  “Bridesmaid”  and  “The  Bride.” 


Mdse 


IF  YOU  HAVE  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  .  . 

or  other  house  plants  you  should  have  D-X  Aero 
Spray  —  the  new  low-pressure  aerosol  spray 
that  makes  it  easy  to  kill  insects.  It  will  keep 
your  African  Violets  clean,  healthy  —  and  love¬ 
lier  than  ever  before!  Excellent  for  Begonias, 
Ferns,  Ivy  etc.  —  and  it’s  handy  to  use  on  flowers 
in  the  garden  too! 

D-X  Aero  Spray  contains  Pyrethrum,  Rotenone 
and  Piperonjd  Cyclonene  —  three  power-packed 
insecticides  that  give  you  quick  thorough  control 
of  aphids,  spider  mites,  thrips,  mealy  bugs,  white 
fly  and  other  insects.  Yet  it  is  non-poisonous  to 
people  or  pets. 

Order  now  from  your  florist,  hardware  or  garden 
supply  store.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  D-X 
Aero  Spray  Bombs,  we  will  send  one  to  you  for 
$1.50  postpaid  ($1.65  West  of  Miss.  River). 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 


208  Twenty  First  Street 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 
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The  “Specimen”  room  made  one  really  glad  to  be  alive!  The  entire  room  was  set  up  with  long 
tables  covered  with  white  material  and  tiered  to  three  terraces.  Each  violet  was  properly  placed  ac¬ 
cording  to  section  and  class.  Visitors  were  really  surprised  to  see  such  a  wonderful  collection  of  vio¬ 
lets.  On  leaving  this  room,  many  would  turn  and  make  the  trip  around  again,  for  there  were  so  many 
lovely  violets  to  see. 

The  Sweepstake  was  won  by  Mrs.  E,  S.  Benton,  with  eighteen  Blue  Ribbons.  Second  most  Blue 
Ribbons,  or  runner-up,  was  Mrs.  C.  E.  Daniels  with  thirteen  Blue  Ribbons.  Tri-color  for  the  best 
specimen  plant  in  the  show  was  won  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Daniels.  Best  arrangement  in  the  show  was  won 
by  the  “April”  room  and  its  committee,  headed  by  Mrs.  P.  C.  White  as  chairman.  The  outsider  win¬ 
ning  the  most  Blue  Ribbons  was  Mrs.  H.  R.  Chard.  Mrs.  F.  S.  Franks  won  the  National  Gold  Ribbon 
Award,  and  Mrs.  E,  S.  Benton  won  the  National  Purple  Ribbon  Award.  The  silver  offering  was  given 
to  help  the  handicapped  children  at  our  local  Day  Center. 

Judges  for  the  show  were:  Mrs.  Chester  C.  Haworth,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Matocks  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Weaver, 
all  from  High  Point,  who  judged  all  the  arrangements;  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Hal  ex  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lea 
from  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  who  judged  all  the  specimen  plants. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Hackney  served  as  show  chairman;  Mrs.  R.  R.  Blackburn  as  show  co-chairman;  Mrs. 
D.  P.  Whitley,  entries  chairman;  Mrs.  Lillian  Justice,  publicity  chairman;  and  Miss  Wilma  Byerly  as 
classification  chairman. 

•  The  METROPOLITAN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  held  its  annual  spring 
show  and  sale  on  April  30  and  May  1,  1955. 

A  vacant  store  room  was  rented  to  permit  a  showing  on  both  Saturday  and  Sunday,  instead  of 
the  Friday  and  Saturday,  time  of  the  previous  shows,  when  held  rent  free  in  department  store  audi¬ 
toriums.  This  experiment  was  gratifying,  as  the  Sunday  attendance  was  large  and  consisted  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  African  violet  fans. 

The  sale  plants  were  raised  by  the  members,  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  was  retained  by  the 
club  treasury  to  apply  on  the  expense  of  the  show. 

Although  no  admission  was  charged,  throughout  the  two  days  visitors  received  thirty-five  door 
prizes  which  had  been  donated  by  local  merchants  and  club  members. 

The  two  large  store  windows  were  filled  with  a  variety  of  unusual  house  plants,  including  an 
assortment  of  Begonias,  Episcias,  Hoyas,  etc.  These  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  principal  ex¬ 
hibits  and  drew  much  attention. 

About  two  hundred  choice  blooming  African  vi  olet  plants  were  entered  in  competition  by  club  mem¬ 
bers,  in  addition  to  special  classes  which  included  artistic  arrangements,  novel  containers,  miniature, 
and  cup  and  saucer  arrangements.  A  special  invitational  class  for  non-members  drew  a  pleasing 
number  of  entries. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Mercer,  of  Washington,  received  the  awards  for  first  and  third  best  plants  in  the  show, 
with  her  Boyce  Edens  and  Rose  Rainbow.  Second  best  award  went  to  Mrs.  Beryl  Burbank,  also  of 
Washington,  for  her  Violet  Beauty.  The  sweepstakes  award  for  most  blue  ribbons  was  won  by  Mrs. 
T.  B.  McKneely  of  Arlington,  Virginia. 

A  club  rule  requires  that  a  plant  may  not  be  exhibited  unless  it  has  been  in  the  member’s  posses¬ 
sion  for  at  least  three  months.  Hence  a  special  table  was  set  up  for  the  display  of  new  varieties,  many 
of  which  had  been  purchased  at  the  National  Convention  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  show  was  judged  by  Mrs.  Martha  Husted  and  Dr.  Freeman  A.  Weiss,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


Simply  dissolve  and  water 
all  your  houseplanls,  garden 
flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs  vr 
lawru  Produces  stronger  pU  -.-ts, 
more  and  larger  flowers  and 
fruit.  Excellent  for  starting 
seedlings,  cuttings,  transplants. 
Clean,  odorless.  Won’t  burn 
foliage  or  roots  if  used  as 
directed.  Contains  all  nutri¬ 
tional  elements  complete  and 
balanced — plus  vitamin  B1 — 
Instantly  available.  Results  sure. 


If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  send  $1  for 
I  lb.  can  postpaid.  Makes  100  gallons 

HYDROPONIC  Chemicql  Co.,  Inc  Coplay,  O. 


HAPPY  HOLIDAYS  TO  ALL! 

There  are  dreary  winter  days  ahead  so  send 
for  my  new  list  of  rooted  leaves  and  small 
plants.  You  will  find  many  new  beautiful 
varieties  listed  that  have  not  been  on  be¬ 
fore. 

If  you  have  not  as  yet  tried  the  nutrient, 
treated  pots  for  your  cuttings  a  trial  order 
of  20  for  $1.00  PP  should  be  of  interest. 

NORA  E.  MANEGOLD 


7904  Cooper  Road 


Kenosha,  Wise. 
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Rosa  Peters  beautiful  display. 


AROUND  THE  COMMERCIAL  SHOW  AGAIN 

Libby  Bee,  Newnan,  Georgia 


Our  story  in  the  September  Magazine  was  not 
complete  without  another  look  around  the 
Commercial  Exhibit.  As  we  go  around  the  room 
for  another  look-see  there  are  more  displays  to 
tell  you  about, 

R.  A.  Brown  &  Sons  Co,,  represented  by  Olive 
Brown,  was  present  with  their  fine  display  of 
new  African  violets.  With  the  exception  of  two 
years  during  Mr.  Brown’s  illness  and  death,  they 
have  always  brought  to  the  annual  convention 
the  violets  they  felt  would  be  of  singular  interest 
to  the  members  of  the  National  Society.  Time 
has  proved  that  their  favorite  introductions  such 
as  Bridal  Wreath,  Uncle  Bob,  Georgia  Peach, 
Double  Applesauce,  Red  and  Purple  Dogwood, 
Violet  Ecstasy,  Pink  Ecstasy,  Pink  Triumph, 
White  Triumph,  Nellie,  and  Blue  Pet,  have 
merited  the  faith  they  had  in  them. 

This  year  I  think  their  outstanding  introduc¬ 
tions  were  Dixie  Moonbeam  and  King  Arthur. 
Application  for  registration  has  been  made  for 
Dixie  Moonbeam.  Dixie  Moonbeam  has  a  lovely 
large  bluish  white  blossom  overspread  from  the 
eye  with  a  lacy  network  of  hyacinth  blue  veins. 
King  Arthur  is  an  immense  blue  bi-color,  and  is 
a  most  prolific  bloomer.  It’s  really  lovely.  Other 
charming  newcomers  are  Edith  Morelock,  Amazon 
Applause,  Amazon  Uncle  Bob,  Blush  Water  lily, 
and  the  Dancer  Series. 


A  blue  ribbon  was  on  Dixie  Moonbeam,  a  red 
on  Sunset  Girl,  and  a  white  on  Red  Lucky  Lady. 

I’m  sure  the  members  of  the  Society  who  at¬ 
tend  the  conventions  year  after  year  always  look 
forward  to  seeing  the  Brown’s  wide  selection  of 
new  varieties.  The  best  part  of  it  is  that  they  can 
take  the  new  varieties  home  with  them  without 
having  to  wait  six  months  or  possibly  a  year  for 
new  plants. 

Next  we  pause  before  the  attractive  display 
of  Mrs.  Anne  Buynak  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Buynak  had  an  interesting  array  of  plants,  and 
we  thought  her  Cascade  Series  most  tempting. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  talk  plants  first 
hand  with  the  originator,  and  we  took  advantage 
of  our  opportunity.  Anne  was  very  proud  of  her 
S.  grotei  on  Coronation  Double  White  series. 
Trailing  ribbons  were  attached  to  the  parent  plant 
of  the  series  on  one  side,  and  running  to  the 
offspring  on  the  other.  All  these  Cascades  were 
light  and  airy,  carrying  the  best  qualities  of  both 
their  parents.  Dark  Blue  Cascade  won  a  blue 
ribbon  while  Can  Can  Girl,  a  most  frivolous  lady, 
was  given  a  red  ribbon  and  Light  Blue  Cascade 
won  a  white. 

Time  and  again  we  look  the  Commercial  Ex¬ 
hibit  over,  and  on  each  trip  around  the  room 
there  is  something  new  to  see.  Our  National 
Show  is  definitely  the  highlight  of  the  conven¬ 
tion. 
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Dear  Pigeons: 

By  now  most  of  us  are  thinking  about  all  the 
wonderful  new  varieties  that  will  be  released  this 
spring,  or  as  soon  as  weather  is  favorable  for 
shipping  again.  During  the  summer  months  my 
mail  is  usually  very  light,  but  not  this  summer, 
you  all  were  very  busy  writing  and  the  requests 
for  membership  in  new  groups  was  encouraging. 
The  hot  weather  did  not  destroy  your  desire  to 
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Marsh  Greenhouse 

“THE  VARIETY  GREENHOUSE’’ 
ROCKWOOD  MICH. 
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try  the  latest  varieties  that  have  become  so 
popular  this  season,  miniatures  and  the  double 
pinks. 

I  thought  perhaps  you  all  would  enjoy  sharing 
with  me  one  of  the  many  enthusiastic  letters  I 
have  received  about  'miniatures,  and  the  vacation 
trip  taken  by  a  mid-western  member,  always 
looking  for  new  varieties  for  her  collection. 

Dear  Edna: 

I  just  noticed  in  the  new  and  beautiful  June 
issue  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine  that  you 
have  Pigeons  composed  of  lovers  of  miniatures. 
May  I  ask  if  there  is  any  law  against  being  in 
two  Pigeons  ?  I  delight  in  raising  them,  and 
would  like  to  join  a  group  concerned  with  grow¬ 
ing  these  dainty  little  heart  throbs.  You  may 
recall  I  enrolled  in  an  Organic  Pigeon,  this  past 
spring.  Needless  to  say,  I  grow  all  my  plants  in¬ 
cluding  the  miniatures  in  Nature’s  way  mix. 

Miniatures  and  semi-doubles,  what  a  fairyland 
they  do  make!  I  have  all  kinds  of  violets,  but 
it  is  these  darling  ones  that  my  visitors,  my 
husband,  and  my  daughters  so  greatly  admire. 
My  kitchen  is  quite  similar  to  Mrs.  Radtke’s  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  June  issue  of  the  magazine.  Sink  in 
the  comer  and  windows  on  each  side,  mine  are 
north  and  east.  It  is  here,  I  have  one  of  my 
displays  of  miniatures,  and  it  is  breathtaking.  I 
have  just  ordinary  sash  windows,  with  Moonlight, 
Miss  Liberty,  Baby  Fingers,  and  Curley  Princess 
on  the  top  sash  with  their  many,  many  long 
stemmed  blossoms.  On  the  lower  sills  Helen 
Wilson  Bouquet  blooms  with  all  her  beauty.  I’ve 
been  told  it  is  not  a  semi-miniature,  but  mine 
never  grows  over  five  or  six  inches.  In  the  dining 
room,  are  many  ruffled  beauties,  Jody  Girl, 
Naughty  Marietta,  Lullaby,  Petite,  Old  Lace, 
Dubonnet,  and  seedlings  that  I  raised  and  are 
very  pretty.  And  just  as  soon  as  the  double  pink 
miniatures  are  released  I  hope  to  add  those  to 
my  collection. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  about  the  trip  my 
husband  and  I  took  to  Tennessee  to  visit  our 
son  near  Knoxville  ?  My  daughter-in-law  took 
me  to  call  on  OUR  Mrs.  Wright.  We  had  a  de¬ 
lightful  visit  with  her,  and  found  her  a  most 
charming  woman.  She  told  of  her  harrowing  ex¬ 
perience  getting  the  June  issue  set  up,  and  then 
as  though  that  were  not  enough  trouble,  the  copy 
got  lost.  I  consider  it  a  very  great  privilege  to 
have  met  Alma,  and  love  to  recall  my  visit,  each 
time  I  feel  a  renewed  faith  in  human  kindness 
as  her  great  service  to  the  thousands  of  violet 
lovers  is  just  inconceivable. 

We  also  called  on  Mrs.  Kyle,  whose  violets 
were  pictured  in  the  September,  1954,  issue  last 
year.  Her  violets  were  just  as  beautiful  as  pic¬ 
tured.  The  phone  strike  in  the  south  hampered 
me  in  getting  in  touch  with  Lois  and  others. 

The  only  miniatures  I  saw  while  away  were 
the  original  plant  of  Alma  Wright  given  Mrs. 
Wright  by  Fischer’s  Greenhouse  and  a  Ruffled 
Beauty  at  Mrs.  Kyle’s,  so  it  was  thrilling  to  get 
back  home  again  to  my  darling  plants. 
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If  others  would  feel  the  urge  to  try  growing 
some  miniatures,  I  know  they  would  be  rewarded 
for  a  new  world  of  violets  would  be  theirs.  Who 
hasn't  heard,  ‘‘I  just  don’t  have  room  for  all  the 
violets  I’d  like  to  have.”  To  them,  miniatures 
are  the  answer,  for  they  take  so  little  room.  And 
they  come  in  all  colors,  with  huge  and  abundant 
blooms,  singles  and  doubles,  even  to  pink,  bi¬ 
colors,  and  Genevas.  Mine  grow  in  Marie’s 
Nature’s  Way  mix,  and  they  simply  glow  with 
vigor,  health,  cleanliness  and  beauty. 

Now  how  could  you  possibly  refuse  my  ad¬ 
mission  into  a  miniature  pigeon?  There  is  so 
much  to  learn  about  them,  and  so  many  possi¬ 
bilities  for  their  use  in  display.” 

Sincerely, 

Lucinda 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Cullender  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  suggested  Pigeons  for  shut-ins,  she 
first  became  interested  in  violets  during  a  pro¬ 
longed  illness,  having  received  a  plant  for  a  gift. 
She  now  has  more  than  a  hundred  plants,  she 
tells  me  at  present  she  is  not  a  shut-in,  but  can¬ 
not  be  as  active  as  she  would  like  to  be,  and 
manages  to  have  time  to  interest  others  in  her 
hobby.  All  pigeon  members  know  that  the  only 
requirement  for  membership  in  these  groups  is 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Society.  Don’t 
you  think  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  Holiday 
Spirit  to  give  some  shut-in  a  gift  membership 
in  the  Society  so  that  they  could  enjoy  the  Pigeon 
letters,  and  be  able  to  take  care  of  a  few  plants 
placed  on  the  window  sills  in  their  homes  or 
under  lights  on  a  stand,  and  also  share  your 
extra  plants  with  them.  Two  directors  have 
volunteered  to  direct  these  groups,  if  you  are  a 
shut-in  send  your  letters  of  introduction  to  me. 

A  new  international  group  is  being  organized, 
also  those  of  you  that  wish  to  become  members 
of  the  Organic  Pigeons,  send  in  your  letters. 

I  am  still  receiving  money  for  subscriptions 
to  the  magazine  and  for  membership  in  the 
National  Society.  PLEASE  send  your  money  to 
the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Radtke,  it  will  avoid 
delay  in  receiving  your  magazine,  unless  you  are 
a  member  of  an  Affiliated  Chapter,  then  follow 
the  instructions  of  your  Affiliated  Chapter  Chair¬ 
man,  Helen  Pochurek. 

With  this  issue  I  would  like  to  welcome  my 
new  Co-Worker  to  the  staff,  Eunice  Fisher,  of 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  To  most  of  you  she  is  no 
stranger,  a  capable  director,  and  Pigeon  member 
for  a  number  of  years.  Don’t  forget  to  include 
your  hints  in  your  letters  for  your  new  editor  of 
the  Pigeons. 

With  all  Good  Wishes  for  a  Happy  Holiday 
Season  and  a  Prosperous  New  Year. 

Sincerely, 

Edna  Jones 

3560  French  Rd.,  Beaumont,  Texas 


Dear  Friends: 

Most  of  you  by  now  have  at  least  one  or  two 
of  the  double  pink  violets  to  enjoy.  We  waited 
for  them  a  long  time  but  they  were  worth  wait¬ 
ing  for.  I  find  that  they  give  the  most  and 
largest  blooms  when  they  are  given  regular 
feedings  of  a  good  plant  food.  It  helps  to  give 
the  blooms  a  deep  pink  color.  Be  sure  the  soil  is 
a  bit  moist  when  you  give  plant  food,  to  avoid 
leaf  spot  that  comes  from  dry  soil  and  roots 
hungry  for  moisture. 

Are  you  already  planning  for  the  convention? 
If  not,  you  had  better  get  busy,  for  time  is  going 
fast.  What  will  we  find  in  new  violets?  I  begin 
to  believe  there  is  no  limit. 

I’m  trying  to  find  all  the  best  hints  for  you, 
so  keep  them  coming.  There  is  plenty  to  learn  in 
growing  good  plants,  for  new  things  are  con¬ 
tinually  appearing. 

Your  Hint  Hunter 

No  more  springtails  for  me.  One  spraying  of 
malathion  and  no  more  wild  life. 

Jo  Dietz,  Welbraham,  Massachusetts 

Have  you  tried  putting  transplants  into  a 
plastic  bag?  If  I  see  a  plant  drooping  I  put  a 
bag  over  the  pot  and  fasten  with  a  rubber  band. 
They  perk  up  in  no  time  at  all. 

Catherine  Shepard,  Virginia 

When  a  shipment  of  leaves  comes  badly  wilted, 
I  put  them  at  once  in  a  dish  of  warm  water. 
Just  let  them  float  on  the  top  of  it  until  the 
leaves  crisp  up  and  soak  up  a  good  deal  of  water, 
then  put  them  into  the  rooting  medium,  and  they 
will  usually  take  hold  quickly. 

Everyone  must  know  by  now  that  soil  should 
be  sterilized.  Yet  often  I  find  beginners  that  do 
not  do  it.  My  easiest  method  is  by  baking  the 
soil  for  forty-five  minutes  at  four  hundred  and 
fifty  degrees.  Soil  must  be  quite  moist,  enough 
so  that  there  is  still  a  bit  of  moisture  left  when 
the  baking  is  over.  My  soil  has  a  great  deal  of 
compost  and  sand  in  it,  and  the  baking  does  it  no 
harm.  Plants  potted  in  it  are  given  a  good  feed¬ 
ing  of  plant  food  the  first  thing,  so  that  if  it 
is  lacking  in  that  line  the  plant  does  not  starve. 

When  a  leaf  fails  to  send  up  little  plants  I 
cut  it  off  and  start  it  over  again.  Usually  it  will 
send  up  plants  soon  after  the  second  rooting. 

Sincerely, 

Eunice  Fisher 

Rt.  3,  Box  168,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
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REGISTRATION  REPORT 


Phil  Libby,  Registrar,  P.  O.  Box  7121,  Houston  8,  Texas 


PART  I 

The  following  applications  have  been  received  during  the  period  June  1,  1955,  to  September 
1955; 


PLANT  AND  REGISTRANT 


ALASKAN  WATERS,  7/26/55,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Meagher,  1531  Foot  Hill  Blvd.,  Pasadena  8,  California 

CALIFORNIA  CASCADES,  7/16/55,  Shaffer’s  Tropical  Gardens,  Santa  Cruz,  California 

COUNTRY  QUEEN,  7/26/55,  Mrs.  Mabel  Dawson,  Rt.  2,  Delaware,  Ohio 

JOSABEL  READ,  5/18/55,  Paul  J.  Shea,  321  E.  Washington,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

KELLY  BLUE,  8/6/55,  Mrs.  Dale  Champion,  Rt.  2,  Clay,  New  York 

LADY  GREENWOOD,  7/8/55,  Mrs.  Chas.  R.  Stoehr,  Rt.  1,  Box  143,  Greenwood,  Indiana 
LASSIE  GIRL,  7/26/55,  Miss  Dorothy  Ashton,  172  Stockton  St.,  Hightstown,  New  Jex-sey 
MADAME  BUTTERFLY,  8/6/55,  Frank  Ribitsch,  Fishers  (Ont.  Co.  )  New  York 
MAY  BASKET,  8/26/55,  Byrdena  Woodley,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

MISSY  KAY,  8/30/55,  Mrs,  George  McIntosh,  611  N.  Main,  Normal,  Illinois 

PILGRIM  MAID,  6/18/55,  Priscilla  Alden  Hutchens,  105  Gregory  Hill  Rd.,  Rochester  20,  New  York 
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PART  II 


The  following  NAME  RESERVATIONS  have  been  received  during  this  period: 


Adorable  Girl 
Bittersweet 
Colonel’s  Lady 
Cornflower  Blue 
Cupid  Beau 
Dixie  Double  Orchid 
Flying  Saucer 
Gadsden  Orchid 
Gorgeous  Babe 


Joyful  Dawn 
June  Bride 
Kathy  Girl 
Orchid  Magic 
Pansy  Ripple 
Patrician 
Panty  Pink 
Pink  Peppermint 
Pink  Popcorn 


Pretty  Pat 
Sioux  By-Baby 
Sioux  Edna 
Sioux  Nights 
Skyline 

Spring  Melody 
Sweetie  Pie 
Sweet  Memory 
Tennessee  Beauty 


PART  III 

The  name  Miss  Springmaid  has  erroneously  appeared  as  Miss  SPRING  MAID,  It  is  one  word 
“Springmaid.” 

Many  thanks  to  all  of  those  who  have  come  forth  with  information  on  the  many  NAME  PRO¬ 
TECTED  plants  that  we  asked  for  in  the  June  issue.  However,  most  of  the  information  did  not 
include  the  originator  or  introducer.  If  any  of  our  readers  know  the  originators  of  the  list,  we  would 
further  appreciate  this  information  so  we  can  add  it  to  our  cards  in  the  master  file. 

’THE  END 


I  (ircTtings  . 


We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  everyone  a  MERRY  CHRISTMAS,  and  may  1956  be  a 
year  of  peace  and  prosperity  for  all. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  year  is  a  time  to  make  resolutions  for  the  coming  year,  and  our  sincere 
resolution  for  1956  is  — 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  VIOLETS 

Thank  you  for  your  past  patronage,  and  every  good  wish  for  the  future, 

RETAIL  AND  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LISTS  ON  REQUEST 

RICHTER’S  GREENHOUSES 

607  HOFFMAN  STREET  HAMMOND,  INDIANA 

(Three  blocks  west  of  U.S.  41  and  1  block  south  of  Ind.  312) 
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Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


LOIS  MINEHAN 


29  Circuit  Drive 


To  Mrs.  Vera  Keith,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania 

I,  too,  am  troubled  by  the  tiny  thread-like 
worms  in  the  saucer  after  watering  my  plants. 
I  do  not  know  what  they  are  or  whether  they 
cause  any  trouble  to  the  plants.  I  do  know  they 
are  not  springtails,  for  I  have  them  too. 

I  put  about  half  a  teaspoon  of  Chem-Hex  in 
the  saucer  and  allow  water  to  run  through  the 
plant  into  the  saucer.  The  next  time  I  water  I 
examine  the  water  in  the  saucers,  and  if  one 
worm  shows  up  I  use  the  Chem-Hex,  and  have 
about  rid  my  plants  of  the  pest.  Chem-Hex  is 
manufactured  by  the  Chemurgic  Corporation  of 
Turlock,  California.  I  do  not  use  it  as  a  water 
spray  as  it  leaves  white  powder  on  the  plants. 

Chem-Hex  may  be  scattered  over  the  pea 
gravel  in  glass  houses.  It  will  control  many  pests 
that  move  from  plant  to  plant  via  gravel. 

I  trust  this  will  be  helpful  to  Mrs.  Keith,  and 
anyone  else  troubled  by  this  tiny  wiggler. 

Ethel  M.  Miller,  president,  Glendale  Chapter, 

California 

I  believe  that  Mrs.  Keith  has  some  symphilids 
in  her  soil.  If  she  will  write  to  Neil  Miller  who 
handles  violet  supplies,  at  Layton’s  Lake,  Penns 
Grove,  New  Jersey,  for  one  of  his  catalogs,  she 
will  find  a  portion  of  his  book  devoted  to  de¬ 
scriptions  of  insects  and  diseases  of  violets  and 
remedies  for  them. 

May  Summers,  Chinook,  Montana 

To  owners  of  Frosty  and  Wintergreen; 

Here  is  a  tale  of  my  experiences  with  the 
African  violet  variety  Frosty.  My  Frosty  plant 
was  purchased  from  a  local  grower  all  green. 
When  the  plant  bloomed,  the  flower  was  a  pretty 
lavender.  I  was  disgusted.  I  took  and  rooted 
several  leaves,  treated  them  with  Colchicine. 
Now  I  have  five  lovely  Frosty  plants  and  the 
leaves  are  a  creamy  white  with  lavender  mark¬ 
ings.  The  flowers  are  still  lavender.  The  plants 
are  full  of  buds.  These  plants  are  more  varie¬ 
gated  than  any  that  I  have.  I  use  colchicine  a 
lot  and  think  it  is  a  lot  of  fun  to  have  so  many 
surprises  in  new  varieties. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Dryden,  Phoenix,  New  York 

Here  is  my  experience  with  variegated  leaved 
plants  like  Wintergreen.  A  friend  bought  a 
lovely  plant  in  a  three  inch  pot  and  gave  me  one 
of  the  green  outside  leaves.  I  got  a  lovely  varie¬ 
gated-leaved  plant,  which  I  have  in  a  three  inch 
pot,  in  a  mixture  of  one-half  leaf  mold  and  one- 


half  sandy  garden  loam.  I  do  not  give  it  any 
extra  fertilizer  and  keep  it  in  a  room  in  a  north 
window  but  where  the  early  morning  sun  comes 
through  an  east  window.  This  other  lady  gave 
her  plant,  in  a  three  inch  pot  the  same  bi-weekly 
application  of  fertilizer  as  her  other  African  vio¬ 
lets,  and  soon  she  had  an  all  green  leaved  plant 
which  she  gave  to  me.  This  plant  was  fourteen 
inches  across  in  a  three  inch  pot.  I  put  it  in  my 
same  soil  mixture.  I  have  the  other  one  in  soil 
which  tests  acid,  and  it  started  to  grow  and  the 
new  center  leaves  are  nicely  variegated.  How¬ 
ever,  the  plain  green  outside  leaves,  when  used 
for  cuttings  produce  vigorous  variegated  leaved 
plants.  I  have  decided  new,  vigorous  plants 
grown  in  a  lean,  acid  soil  with  good  strong  light 
makes  for  good  variegation.  Thus  when  our 
plants  get  over-grown,  why  not  feed  them  for  a 
few  weeks,  take  good  green  leaves  and  start  new 
ones  from  time  to  time  if  you  like  them  varie¬ 
gated. 

Florence  Peterson,  Waupaca,  Wisconsin 

Q:  I  have  been  dabbling  with  African  violets 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  and  find  it  a 
fascinating  hobby.  I  am  having  to  restrict  my¬ 
self  to  my  favorites  and,  as  one  woman  wrote,  I 
have  gotten  to  the  place  where  I  can  throw  away 
a  leaf  or  plant  without  too  many  misgivings. 
I  only  grow  them  for  my  own  pleasure  and  that 
of  other  violet  fans,  giving  away  and  sharing 
them  for  our  mutual  pleasure.  My  question  is: 
In  the  September,  1954,  issue  of  our  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine  there  is  an  article  headed  Buyer’s  Guide. 
In  describing  Cinderella  the  description  fits  it  to 
a  “T”  but  then  goes  on  to  say  under  duplicate 
names.  La  Jolla  Plum.  I  have  a  La  Jolla  Plum 
that  could  in  no  way  be  considered  a  duplicate 
of  Cinderella.  It  is  a  deep  dark  red  with  a 
heavily  quilted  leaf  and  a  profuse  bloomer.  Will 
you  please  straighten  me  out  on  this? 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Roth,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

A:  In  reading  over  Page  sixty,  September,  1954, 
in  the  Buyer’s  Guide  I  realized  that  there  was  a 
mistake  in  the  printing  and  the  Duplicate  names 
list  that  included  La  Jolla  Plum  should  have  been 
under  the  variety  listed  as  California  Dark  Plum. 

Q:  I  am  strictly  an  amateur  at  growing  Afri¬ 
can  violets  and  now  I  have  a  problem.  The 
problem  is  this:  In  rooting  a  leaf,  I  happened  to 
use  a  leaf  that  was  split  and  now  I  have  a  plant- 
let  growing  from  the  split  in  the  leaf  and  also 
one  growing  from  the  bottom  of  the  stem  as  is 
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3-TIER  ALUMINUM  VIOLET  STAND 


Here  is  a  new  kind  of  plant  stand  that  rolls  on 
noiseless  plastic  wheels  from  window  to  window  or 
into  the  kitchen  for  watering !  Unbelievably  light 
in  weight,  sturdy,  can’t  rust  or  tarnish.  Use  it 
indoors,  outdoors  or  on  the  porch  or  terrace. 
African  Violets,  Gloxinias,  all  potted  plants  flourish 
on  this  stand  because  smooth-rolling  wheels  make 
it  easy  to  turn  so  that  all  plants  get  their  full 
share  of  light.  Shape  and  dimensions  of  trays  cause 
each  and  every  plant  to  be  placed  at  outside  edge 
where  all  are  easily  reached  for  watering  and  turn¬ 
ing. 

Three  12"  x  31"  trays  will  hold  20  to  30  large  plants. 
No-drip  rolled  edges  catch  surplus  water.  Trays  will 
hold  up  to  %"  of  water  so  no  spillage  runs  off  on 
floor.  Stand  is  37"  high  to  top  of  handles,  trays 
are  10%"  apart.  Folds  flat  to  3"  for  handy  storage 
when  not  in  use.  The  3-Tier  Aluminum  Plant  Stand 
serves  a  double  purpose  as  it  can  also  be  used  as  a 
smart  looking  hostess  cart. 

The  rich,  satiny  aluminum  finish  is  etched  and 
lacquered  to  prevent  oxidation.  Easily  cleaned  with 
damp  cloth.  Specify  Natural  Aluminum  Finish  or 
Decorated  Baked  Enamel  Finish  in  Dubonnet,  Leaf 
Green  or  Ebony  with  hardwood  handles. 

Natural  Aluminum  Finish  with  metal  handles 

$12.95  ppd. 

Baked  Enamel  Finish  with  hardwood  handles 

$15.95  ppd. 

See  Our  Catalog  of  Supplies,  Equipment 
and  Accessories  for  African  Violets 

FREE  with  your  order — Large  illustrated  catalog 
of  EXTRA  FREE  GIFTS  and  unusual  hard-to-find 
supplies  for  African  Violets  and  other  plants.  The 
House  Plant  Corner  offers  a  larger  selection  than 
any  other  catalog  specializing  only  in  equipment  and 
accessories  for  potted  plants.  You  need  write  only 
one  order  to  get  all  supplies  for  your  plants.  Our 
catalog  has  everything  from  plant  foods  and  potting 
mixes  to  fluorescent  lights  and  greenhouses.  Mail 
your  order  to  The  House  Plant  Corner! 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

P.  O.  Box  851 
MUNDELEIN,  ILLINOIS 


normal.  What  must  I  do  to  further  care  for  the 
plantlet  ? 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Kapelanezyk,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

A:  I  am  assuming  that  your  leaf  has  been 
rooted  in  soil  or  a  rooting  medium  and  I  would 
let  the  plantlets  grow  until  I  could  take  the 
bottom  one  off  and  plant,  then  I  would  take  the 
split  leaf  and  put  it  down  in  vermiculite  so  that 
the  plantlet  growing  from  the  split  could  grow 
roots, 

Q:  In  the  December,  1954,  issue  you  recom¬ 
mended  a  spray,  consisting  of  one-fourth  teaspoon 
Black  Leaf  40  to  one  teaspoon  Volck.  I  have 
never  heard  of  Volck  and  could  you  give  me  the 
manufacturer’s  address?  Also  could  you  tell  me 
if  steer  manure  is  the  same  as  cow  manure? 
Mrs.  B.  McLaughlin,  San  Francisco,  California 

A:  Volck  is  manufactured  by  the  California 
Spray-Chemical  Corporation,  Richmond,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  would  say  that  steer  and  cow  manure 
would  be  the  same. 

Q:  Maybe  some  one  can  tell  me  what  happened 
and  what  I  have.  I  planted  a  Star  Girl  leaf  and 
it  developed  two  little  plants.  One  is  white  with 
lavender  or  bluish  edge  and  the  other  has  blue 
flowers  something  like  Blue  Warrior  —  the  foli¬ 
age  I  think  is  the  same. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Terryll,  Bamesville,  Minnesota 

A:  Apparently  one  of  the  plants  came  true  and 
the  other  reverted  to  one  of  the  parent  plants. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  African  vio¬ 
lets  interesting  and  unpredictable. 

Q:  I  have  an  Old  Lace,  at  least  that  is  what  I 
bought  it  for.  It  is  loaded  with  buds  all  the  time 
but  not  one  ever  opens.  Does  anyone  know  the 
cause  for  this?  I  have  about  a  hundred  plants. 
Retail  on  a  small  scale  but  I  do  love  the  things. 
I  am  using  Marie  Dannemiller’s  organic  soil  mix¬ 
ture  and  think  when  they  get  adjusted  to  that  it 
is  fine.  I  don’t  have  much  trouble  but  recently 
a  Pink  Cheer  and  a  Fantasy  started  to  turn 
white  and  stunted  in  the  center,  I  got  them  out 
at  once.  I  don’t  understand  it  as  they  are  all  in 
the  same  soil  mixture  and  get  the  same  care. 
The  outer  leaves  look  healthy  but  the  centers 
certainly  have  something. 

Mrs.  John  Yager,  Hensonville,  New  York 

A:  As  long  as  the  rest  of  your  plants  bloom  I 
would  feel  that  the  trouble  with  Old  Lace  was 
either  in  the  soil  or  the  plant  itself.  Try  washing 
the  soil  from  the  roots  and  check  to  see  if  it 
has  a  healthy  root  growth.  If  the  root  system 
is  good  try  potting  it  in  new  soil.  In  regard  to 
Pink  Cheer  and  Fantasy  it  sounds  as  if  you  had 
mites  or  stunt.  Try  spraying  for  mites  and  if  the 
new  growth  is  healthy  it  is  mites  and  the  plant 
can  be  saved  but  if  the  new  little  leaves  come  in 
distorted  you  have  stunt  and  it  is  best  to  throw 
the  plant  away. 

Q:  Crossed  Blue  Warrior  with  Velvet  Girl  some 
months  ago,  and  got  about  thirty-five  seedlings 
from  it,  which  are  now  about  eight  months  old 
and  have  three  inch  stems  and  the  leaves  are  as 
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big  as  a  penny.  I  keep  them  under  fluorescent 
lights  for  five  to  six  hours  a  day.  Half  of  them 
are  in  Black  Magic  and  the  other  half  in  vermicu- 
lite.  Also  feed  them  with  a  weak  solution  of 
Atlas  Fish  Emulsion  every  three  weeks.  I’ll  ap¬ 
preciate  it  if  you,  or  some  of  our  fellow  members 
can  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with  my  seedlings, 
why  they  don’t  grow  like  they  should. 

Mr.  Arnold  Willner,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

A;  Would  suggest  that  you  leave  your  little 
seedlings  under  the  lights  for  a  longer  period  of 
twelve  hours.  They  should  be  from  six  to  eight 
inches  from  the  light.  Also  try  feeding  them 
more  often.  Experiment  with  feeding  every  two 
weeks.  Also  use  warm  water  as  the  little  plants 
like  this  best. 

Q:  I  have  sold  violets  for  three  years  from  my 
home.  Raise  quite  a  few  myself.  This  year  I  am 
having  trouble  when  I  change  my  plants  from 
little  pots  to  big  pots.  In  a  week’s  time  they  are 
dead.  I  use  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  do  not 
water  too  much.  Would  you  suggest  knocking  all 
dirt  off  the  roots  or  setting  plant  right  into  a 
larger  pot,  putting  new  soil  around  the  old  plant? 

Mrs.  Lois  Callender,  Thompson,  Pennsylvania 

A:  I  would  say  set  plant  from  small  pot  right 
in  the  larger  pot  and  filling  the  space  with  soil. 
In  this  way  you  will  not  disturb  the  root  system. 
Also,  after  you  have  them  repotted  poke  an  ice¬ 
pick  or  nut  pick  around  in  the  soil  so  that  you  do 
not  leave  any  air  pockets. 

Q:  Two  years  ago  I  started  growing  African 
violets  and  found  it  very  fascinating.  About  ten 
months  ago  we  bought  a  three  tier  Flora-Cart 
and  have  it  in  one  corner  of  our  porch  but  ap¬ 
parently  my  plants  in  this  cart  have  contracted 
some  disease.  It  seems  to  affect  the  center  of 
the  plant.  All  of  the  leaves  get  hard  and  twisted 
and  all  turn  under.  If  the  buds  get  through  they 
are  twisted  and  hard  and  the  blossom  is  all  out 
of  shape.  To  look  down  at  it,  it  looks  like  a  hard 
rosette  and  if  a  new  leaf  can  start  it  quickly  be¬ 
comes  hard,  deformed  and  swollen.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  is  wrong  and  what  I  can  do  to  stop  this 
disease  before  I  lose  all  of  my  plants  ?  I  have  my 
plants  in  clay  pots.  The  pots  in  the  top  tier  sit 
in  clean  sifted  sand  and  in  the  next  two  tiers 
they  sit  on  vermiculite  which  has  a  layer  of 
pebbles  underneath.  None  of  the  plants  in  the 
other  rooms  seem  to  be  affected. 

Mrs.  Harold  A.  Truell,  Lancaster, 

New  Hampshire 

A:  This  sounds  like  either  stunt  or  mite.  The 
symptoms  both  look  alike.  Treat  plant  for  cycla¬ 
men  mite  and  if  new  leaves  come  in  normal  in 
appearance  you  can  know  that  it  is  mite,  but  if 
the  new  leaves  are  distorted  you  have  stunt,  and 
you  should  destroy  your  plants  so  the  virus  will 
not  spread.  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  future 
you  keep  each  little  plant  in  its  own  separate 
dish  or  saucer  so  that  any  disease  will  not  spread. 
It  is  much  easier  to  handle  a  lot  of  plants  sitting 
on  sand  or  what  have  you  but  in  the  long  run 
keeping  them  in  separate  pots  will  pay  dividends. 


No  More  Worry 

ABOUT  SAINTPAULIAS 


Success  comes  fast  when  you  properly  ( 1 )  feed 
and  (2)  protect  your  plants.  Now  easily  and 
quickly  done  with  Viol-Ogen. 


VIOL-OGEN  PLANT  FOOD 

African  Violets,  Gloxinias,  etc.  quickly  re¬ 
spond  to  this  special  booster  diet.  Highly 
concentrated.  Completely  soluble  liquid 
food.  Enlarges  and  prolongs  blooms.  3-oz 
can  (makes  120  qts)  50^. 

VIOL-OGEN  (Indoor)  SPRAY 

Controls  mealy  bugs,  cyclamen  mites,  other 
pests  that  cause  leaves  to  curl,  droop,  drop. 
For  bigger,  finer  blooms.  Harmless  to 
humans,  pets.  One  tsp  makes  one  pt  spray. 
4-oz  can  only  $1. 

VIOL-OGEN  KIT 

“Everything  You  Need”.  In  addition 
to  the  Food  and  Spray,  this  Kit  con¬ 
tains  Viol-Ogen  Rooting  Medium  and 
Viol-Ogen  Potting  Mixture.  Only 
$2.95,  complete.  A  boon  to  African 
Violet  lovers. 

Viol-Ogen  Rooting  Medium  (vigorous  starting),  8-oz 
70^.  Viol-Ogen  Potting  Mixture  (scientifically  bal¬ 
anced-dry  packed),  3-lb  75^. 

At  garden,  seed,  hardware,  drug  stores.  Or  direct,  post¬ 
paid.  Booklet  “How  to  Raise  African  Violets”  free. 
Rose  Mfg.  Co.,  6914-125  Ogen  Bldg.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


VIOL-OGEN 

THE  SECRET  OF  FINE  AFRICANi:  VIOLETS 
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Now  you  can  buy  if- 

BUo4aa  StoA 


IT  WAS  THE  MOST  OUTSTANDING  AND 
UNUSUAL  VARIETY  SHOWN  AT  THE  1955 
NATIONAL  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOW  IN  PITTS¬ 
BURGH! 


SHOW  STAR 


PINK  FLOWERS  WITH  BLUE  STARS 
PROPAGATES  TRUE  FROM  LEAVES! 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  this  very  different 
variety  at  $5.00  per  blooming  plant,  postpaid  by 
first  class  mail.  These  plants  will  be  shipped  next 
spring  and  orders  for  them  must  be  mailed  in 
separately  from  orders  for  rooted  leaves.  This  is 
IMPORTANT!  All  orders  for  SHOW  STAR  will  be 
acknowledged. 

As  far  as  we  know,  no  other  violet  can  approach 
SHOW  STAR  in  type  of  flower  and  color  combina¬ 
tion.  Imagine  this  —  each  flower  is  of  true  medium 
pink  in  color  with  a  perfect  wide  blue  star.  And 
here’s  the  best  part  of  the  good  news!  Unlike  most 
violets  with  stars  in  their  flowers,  THIS  PROPA¬ 
GATES  TRUE  FROM  LEAVES!!  It  is  a  seedling 
I  have  been  working  on  for  several  years  through 
the  variety  Fantasy.  Like  Fantasy,  when  started 
from  leaves,  it  will  occasionally  produce  a  plant  with 
solid  colored  flowers  (in  this  case,  pink).  However, 
the  greater  percentage  of  plants  you  start  from 
leaves  will  be  perfectly  true  and  will  always  continue 
to  pi’oduce  only  pink  flowers  with  blue  stars.  THIS 
IS  TRULY  THE  MOST  SENSATIONAL  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  EVER  OFFERED  FOR  SALE'!! 

FREE  PRICE  LIST 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our  1956  retail  price 
list  of  rooted  leaves,  please  print  or  type  your  name 
and  address  on  a  postcard  and  send  it  to  us.  (We 
do  not  sell  rooted  leaves  wholesale.)  This  list  will 
be'  mailed'  in  February  and  March  and  will  contain 
many  of  the  very  best  of  the  NEWEST  AND  UN¬ 
USUAL  VARIETIES,  such  as  EVELYN  JOHNSON 
(the  best  double  pink  girl),  HOLIDAY,  FANTASY 
EDGE,  etc.,  etc.,  and  of  course  SHOW  STAR  (which 
will  be  sold  only  in  plants  as  advertised  above.) 


HENRY 

DEPT.  MC 


TEN  HAGEN 

WARSAW,  NEvV  YORK 


This  applies  especially  in  the  home.  In  green¬ 
houses  this  is  another  matter  as  they  have  facili¬ 
ties  for  regular  spraying  programs  which  would 
not  be  good  for  homes. 

Q:  Please  advise  if  Black  Leaf  40  can  be  used 
effectively  to  combat  cyclamen  mites  on  African 
violets,  if  so,  how  do  you  proportion  it  and  how 
often  to  use  it?  Should  one  wear  a  mask  when 
spraying  four  hundred  plants?  I  think  NNOR  is 
very  good  but  I  am  looking  for  a  spray  that 
won’t  burn  the  blossoms.  Seems  such  a  shame 
to  disfigure  all  the  blooms  when  just  spraying 
as  a  precaution.  Do  you  have  a  spray  in  mind 
that  is  effective  against  mites,  fumes  not  so  in¬ 
jurious  when  breathed  and  that  will  not  burn  the 
blossoms  ? 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Mishler,  Franklin,  Georgia 
A:  Black  Leaf  40  recommends  using  one  tea¬ 
spoon  to  a  gallon.  Any  of  the  sprays  that  I 
mention  do  not  need  to  be  used  with  a  mask. 
However  always  try  to  hold  your  head  away  from 
the  fumes  and  do  not  inhale  the  spray.  NNOR 
won’t  ruin  the  blossoms  if  you  will  keep  it  agi¬ 
tated  so  the  oil  content  will  be  broken  up.  Other 
sprays  that  friends  have  recommended  are  Optox 
Special  and  the  DDX  Bomb. 

Q:  Bloom  seems  to  be  my  problem.  The  first 
flower  or  perhaps  the  first  two  or  three  flowers 
will  be  perfect.  From  then  on  the  blooms  become 
progressively  smaller  and  paler  until  finally  the 
last  buds  do  not  open  at  all.  Ruffled  Queen, 
after  two  good  blooms  now  has  three  half-size 
lavender  blooms.  Philadelphia  Belle  has  eleven 
blooms.  All  are  small  and  the  blue  centers  have 
disappeared  and  on  every  plant  there  are  buds 
which  seem  to  have  no  notion  of  growing  further. 
At  first  I  thought  it  might  be  my  soil  mixture 
to  which  I  had  added  a  little  sheep  manure,  soil, 
peat  moss  and  vermiculite.  Since  then  I’ve  tried 
several  mixtures  including  the  commercial  Afri¬ 
can  violet  soil.  They  all  produce  the  same  result. 
We  have  no  gas.  Keep  water  in  a  pan  on  top  of 
radiator  so  doubt  if  lack  of  humidity  is  a  factor. 
I  have  read  references  to  mildew.  Can  you  see 
mildew?  The  only  symptoms  I  can  really  see  is 
that  the  last  buds  in  a  blooming  cycle  do  not  de¬ 
velop.  Sometimes  they  just  go  limp  and  some¬ 
times  you  can  see  that  the  bud  inside  the  calyx 
has  dried  up  and  become  brown.  I  use  Hyponex 
for  periodic  feedings.  Would  like  to  see  the 
following  question  discussed  in  your  column. 
What  are  the  symptoms  of  over-feeding?  What 
happens  when  we  do? 

Isabelle  A.  Bell,  Halifax,  Canada 

A:  Mildew  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  In 
regard  to  your  blossoms  getting  smaller  I  would 
hazard  a  guess  that  the  sheep  manure  in  your 
soil  plus  your  periodic  feeding  of  Hyponex  may 
be  making  your  soil  too  toxic.  Too  much  nitrogen 
will  cause  buds  to  drop  and  will  not  give  good 
flower  production.  Hope  that  some  readers  will 
comment  on  your  last  two  questions,  I  have  had 
no  personal  experience  along  this  line  as  my 
plants  are  lucky  to  get  watered.  I  do  know  that 
fertilizer  should  never  be  applied  to  a  dry  plant. 
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Only  fertilize  after  the  plants  are  moist.  Fertiliz¬ 
ing  a  bone  dry  plant  leaves  you  wide  open  for 
root  burn. 

Q:  I  would  like  to  know  the  correct  proportions 
of  soil  to  start  seeds  in. 

Mrs.  Olive  Strayer,  Emington,  Illinois 

A:  Here  are  a  few  mixtures.  Half  leaf  mold 
and  half  sand.  Harvey  Cox  recommends  equal 
parts  leaf  mold  and  vermiculite.  Put  one  inch 
layer  of  mixture  in  square  pint  jar.  Firm  down 
and  moisten.  Then  sow  seeds  on  top  of  soil.  Put 
on  cover.  Turn  jar  on  side  before  putting  in  mix¬ 
ture  and  you  have  a  larger  planting  area.  Mrs. 
Hanson  recommends  using  one  teaspoon  charcoal 
in  bottom  of  dish.  Fill  one-third  full  of  regular 
potting  soil  and  then  cover  with  a  thin  layer  of 
vermiculite  on  top.  Moisten  thoroughly  and  sow 
seeds.  Keep  lid  on  until  plants  are  big  enough 
for  first  planting.  Carolyn  Rector  uses  a  plastic 
box  four  inches  square  with  lid. 

Q:  In  several  African  violet  catalogues  I  have 
noticed  references  to  official  color  chart  colors. 
I  would  like  to  know  more  about  this  chart  and 


how  I  might  obtain  one.  I  also  would  like  to  know 
if  there  is  an  official  catalog  of  types  of  plants 
and/or  foliage,  i.e.  Dupont,  Amazon,  etc. 

Carol  J.  Koerbel,  Belmar,  New  Jersey 

A:  In  regard  to  the  last  question  the  only  places 
that  I  know  of  to  find  out  the  types  of  plants 
would  be  foimd  in  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson’s  book, 
Montague  Free’s  book  and  the  new  variety  book 
put  out  by  Carolyn  Rector.  In  regard  to  the  color 
charts  here  is  a  list  of  the  ones  that  I  know  about. 
On  Page  41  “Complete  Book  of  Flower  Arrange¬ 
ments,”  by  Rockwell  Grayson  is  a  color  chart. 
“Flower  Color  Detector”  may  be  obtained  from 
the  American  Horticultural  Council,  Bailey  Hor- 
torium,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  for 
the  price  of  $1.00  per  copy  post  paid.  Another 
place  that  you  can  write  to  find  out  about  their 
chart  is  the  New  England  Gladiolus  Society,  Inc., 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  This  chart  used  to  be 
$1.00.  “Color  Helm”  is  another  very  good  chart. 
It  is  put  out  by  Fiatelle,  Inc.,  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey.  This  is  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.00. 

Q:  Our  society  has  requested  me  to  write  you 
to  see  if  you  know  of  any  books  or  any  literature 


Give  the  pei-fect  gift  .  .  .  the  New  all-steel  Vio  Holda  plant  stand.  The  original 
stand  with  revolving  arms.  Sturdy,  heavy  gauge  all-steel  welded.  40"  high.  Will 
not  tilt  or  tip.  Holds  11  plants,  10  on  revolving  arms  extending  outward  6"  to  12" 
from  center  shaft.  Arms  movable  to  any  position  to  enhance  beauty  of  display  and 
allow  even  sun  and  air  exposure.  Light  weight.  Easily  dismantled  for  cleaning. 
Antique  black  ;  white  or  gi-een  enamel. 


ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY— Only  $14.95  each,  plus 


$1.00  for  packing  and  postage.  ($2.00  for  Canada) 


Specify  color  desired.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Immediate  shipment.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Circular  on  request. 


NEW  FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT  FIXTURE 


Designed  to  fit  your  Vio  Holda  plant 
stand.  Floods  flowers  with  cool,  beneficial 
fluorescent  light.  Promotes  growth.  Makes 
show  place  of  dark  corners  or  sunless 
rooms.  Installed  or  removed  in  a  few 
minutes  without  tools.  Fits  all  Vio  Holda 
stands. 


Light  shade  is  13"  sq.  at  bottom,  9"  sq.  at  top,  and  6"  deep.  Will  accommo¬ 
date  22  watt,  8%"  Circline  fluorescent  light  tube.  Shade,  without  tube,  only 
$14.50.  Light  tube,  $2.95  extra.  Please  add  75(i  for  postage  unless  you  are 
also  ordering  a  plant  stand.  Plant  stand  and  shade  $29.45.  With  Circline 
fluorescent  light  tube,  $32.40.  Add  $1.00  postage  USA  ;  $2.  Canada.  Be  sure 
to  specify  color  wanted,  white,  green  or  antique  black. 


VIO  HOLDA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc 


Topeka,  Kansas 


Lrfetime  vfltt  ^*q 

FLOW  E  R ftoVe  R  ^ 
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i  INTRODUCING  ...  I 

i  i 

i  KEHL’S  STARRY  EYED  t 

i  i 

I  SOMETHING  REALLY  NEW!  i 


This  violet  was  not  shown  at  a  National  Show, 
but  if  it  were  it  would  be  sure  to  be  a  very  outstand¬ 
ing  plant.  At  all  other  shows  in  our  district  it  has 
been  the  most  outstanding  plant  shown.  As  far  as 
we  know,  no  other  plant  can  near  approach  it  in 
“Color  Combination.”  Imagine  this  --  each  flower 
with  a  pure  white  face,  with  a  perfect  wide  deep 
blue  border.  We  have  been  working  on  this  plant 
four  years  and  now  have  it  perfected  to  almost 
perfect  100%  trueness.  It  propagates  true. 


We  have  now  released  this  most  outstanding  va¬ 
riety,  “Starry  Eyed.”  It  will  be  blooming  size  plants 
in  bud  or  flower.  Our  price  on  this  hit,  “Starry 
Eyed”  will  be  down  to  a  level  where  everyone  can 
afford  it,  and  will  want  it  right  away.  $2.00  each. 
Much  to  our  regret  we  do  not  ship,  and  all  plants 
sold  will  be  from  our  greenhouses.  We  know  there 
will  be  a  large  demand  for  this  plant,  but  we  will 
try  and  have  “Starry  Eyed”  in  supply  at  all  times. 
A  limit  of  three  (3)  plants  will  be  enforced  for  a 
short  time.  Please  look  again  at  the  Photograph 
and  you  will  admit  you  have  never  seen  anything 
like  this  before.  EveiTone  who  knows  Violets  admit 
they  have  never  seen  anything  to  its  likeness  before. 


We  specialize  in  all  the  newer  and  best  varieties. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome.  We  are  open  weekdays 
8:00  to  5:30  p.m.  Open  Sundays  1:00  p.m.  to  5:00 
p.m. 


^  We  do  not  ship.  If  you  want  clean,  healthy  violets 
K  stop  in  and  see  us. 


i  ALBERT  KEHL  GREENHOUSES  f 

I  Est  -  1890  I 

^  Cleveland  Avenue,  North  at  42nd  Street  ^ 

^  Route  8  out  of  Canton,  Ohio  ^ 

I  Canton  9,  Ohio  Phone  Gl— 2-0527  | 

^  Albert  Kehl,  Bunard  E.  Bowers,  Roger  D.  Kiehl  ^ 


that  will  help  us  to  know  true  colors  of  African 
violets. 

Gertrude  Dommenge,  Secy.  Bergen  County  A. 

V.  Society 

A:  All  you  can  do  is  to  compare  with  the  color 
charts  mentioned  in  the  above  letter. 

HINTS  AND  HELPFUL  SUGGESTIONS 
Starting  leaves: 

Use  tin  coffee  cans  and  fill  them  with  charcoal 
in  bottom  and  vermiculite  and  peat  and  sand 
mixed.  The  tin  holds  six  labeled  leaves  that  have 
had  their  stems  dipped  in  root  tone,  dampening 
the  leaves  and  they  soon  start. 

Mrs.  Olive  Strayer,  Emington,  Illinois 

Fertilizing 

In  the  September,  1953,  magazine  you  used 
the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Geo.  Mayer,  Illinois,  for  a 
three-weeks  fertilization  routine.  This  is  valu¬ 
able,  so  I  find,  after  a  trial.  I  liked  it  well 
enough  to  pass  it  along  to  another  large  collector 
who  is  very  enthusiastic  about  it  and  for  good 
cause. 

Users  of  Nature’s  Way  potmix,  of  course,  will 
not  use  it,  fertilizing  being  unnecessary  and  un- 
advisable  in  this  case.  Growers  who  have  back¬ 
ward  plants  in  insufficient  mixes  would  do  well 
to  try  Mrs.  Mayer’s  suggestion,  which  is: 

1st  week:  Thoroughly  dissolve  one  tea¬ 
spoon  ammonium  sulphate  in  one  quart 
warmish  water;  apply, 

2nd  week:  Thoroughly  dissolve  one  tea¬ 
spoon  superphosphate  in  one  quart 
warmish  water;  apply. 

3rd  week:  Thoroughly  dissolve  one  tea¬ 
spoon  Hyponex  in  one  quart  warmish 
water;  apply. 

Thorough  mixing  before  application  is  urged; 
superphosphate  is  hard  to  dissolve  and  requires 
special  care.  It  is  important  to  apply  on  the 
same  day  of  each  week  —  not  just  any  day  of  the 
next  week. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  application,  stop  all 
fertilizing  for  thirty  days.  The  routine  can  be 
repeated,  if  necessary,  after  the  thirty  day  wait, 
but  is  seldom  necessary  until  considerably  more 
time  has  passed. 

As  usual,  it  is  best  to  use  this  liquid  fertilizer 
at  a  time  when  the  potmix  is  slightly  moist, 
rather  than  apply  it  when  the  content  of  the 
pot  is  too  much  on  the  dry  side.  This  is  true  of 
all  fertilizers,  apparently.  An  over  thirsty  plant 
will  absorb  strong  fertilizer  too  rapidly,  if  placed 
abruptly  in  a  dry  potmix.  Time  fertilization  when 
the  mix  is  already  a  bit  moist,  then  add  enough 
more  moisture  when  fertilizer  is  included. 

Marguerite  Thompson,  Bonneville,  Oregon 

Curled  Rooted  Leaves  in  Water 

Obvious  details  are  so  often  overlooked  by  be¬ 
ginners,  because  those  details  are  so  obvious. 
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Some  of  us  who  like  to  root  leaves  in  water,  in 
glass  containers,  prefer  this  method  because 
daily  inspection  and  water  replacement  does  not 
cause  any  disturbance  to  the  rooting  leaves.  The 
main  objection  to  the  method  is  stem  curling, 
which  makes  removal  to  potmix  a  problem.  I  get 
around  this  trouble  successfully  here  by  following 
these  simple  suggestions. 


bing  can  be  removed  to  make  this  window  --  but 
beware  cutting  into  the  midrib.  Better  let  that 
vital  midrib  alone,  unless  experienced  enough  to 
know  just  how  much  damage  can  be  done  to  it 
without  loss  of  the  start. 

Marguerite  Thompson,  Bonneville,  Oregon 
THE  END 


1.  Select  a  somewhat  shady  place  in  the  room 
for  the  handling  of  rooting  leaves.  If  surround¬ 
ing  walls  are  light  in  color,  try  putting  a  strip 
of  darker  material  (cardboard)  behind  the  con¬ 
tainers  or  wherever  it  appears  advisable.  Then 
set  the  glass  containers  on  a  narrow  strip  of  very 
clean,  white  paper  or  oilcloth  just  wide  enough 
to  accommodate  the  containers,  with  no  extra  ex¬ 
tension  on  either  side  of  the  row.  The  object  is  to 
provide  something  whiter  and  lighter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  containers,  since  all  plant  growth 
tends  to  reach  toward  the  direction  which  affords 
the  most  light.  The  rooting  stems  will  keep 
straight  toward  that  white  material  below  the 
containers,  and  your  troubles  with  curling  stems 
will  end. 

2.  If  curling  has  occurred  and  must  be  coped 
with  at  potmix  time,  I  often  successfully  cut 
away  enough  of  the  parent  leaf  surface  to  create 
a  window  to  admit  light  and  growth  for  the 
struggling  plantlet.  Quite  a  bit  of  secondary  rib- 


Season's  Greetings 

Limited  Special  Offer 

Rooted  Leaves 

in  plastic  pots 

Order  in  December  or  January.  We  will 
root  leaves  and  ship  them  in  April  and  May 
for  the  price  of  fresh  cut  leaves. 

Send  for  complete  list 
Including  Miniatures  and  Double  Pinks! 
We  ship  plants,  leaves  and  supplies! 

GOLDEN  GREENHOUSES 


14005  W.  64th 


Arvada,  Colorado 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

African  Violet  Plant  Food 

IN  CAPSULE  FORM 

Made  Especially  for  African  Violets 


Safe  and  Easy  to  Use 


DOES  NOT  CONTAIN  POISON 
OR  ANY  HARMFUL  INGREDIENTS 


Roigina  African  Violet  Plant  Food  is 
manufactured  in  capsule  form  for  greater 
convenience.  The  ORGANIC  contents  are 
an  essential  food  for  African  Violets.  Part 
of  the  food  is  available  at  once.  The  balance 
is  available  as  the  plant  uses  it.  This  pro¬ 
motes  growth,  blossoms  and  intensifies 
color  when  used  as  directed. 

54  capsules  $1.00  prepaid 

Free  folder  on  care  and  culture  of  African 
Violets  included. 


Available  at  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to 

ROIGINA  PRODUCTS 

Box  345  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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NEfF  AFFILIATED 


CHAPTERS 


Your  Affiliated  Chapter  Chairman 
is: 


HELEN  POCHUREK 

Arthur  Road 
Solon,  Ohio 


MARION  COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Brooks  Hull,  president,  224  Locust  Ave  Fairmont  W  Vo 
GENERAL  PUTMAN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Seeley,  president,  5  Morgan  St„  Norwalk  'conn 
THE  VIOLET  WONDERS,  Mrs.  Geo.  Joseph,  president,  3841  Washburn,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

BOOT  HILL  SAINTPAULIA  CLUB,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Cornelssen,  president,  1302  Ave.  B.,  Dodge  City  Kans 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  DeKALB,  Mrs.  Henry  Slade,  president,  DeKalb,  Ill 

Mi™^"^^  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  ST.  PAUL,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Filipczak,  president,  1845  Munster  Ave. 

TOP  O’  JERSEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Marie  Aten,  president,  Stillwater  N  J 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  STANLEY  COUNTY,  Mrs.  Robert  Hatley,  president.  Rt.  3.  City  Lake  Rd  Albemarle  N  r 
RAINBOW  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  BLOOMINGTON,  Mrs.  Westley  Hoklas,  president.  8627  Crest  Rd  Bloomington  M^nn 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  Robert  Paul,  president,  2165  Preston  Ave  Salt  Lake  n 

COMMUNITY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Albert  Lender,  president,  29  Magnolia  St..  Malden,  Mass. 

PARADISE  GREEN  SAINTPAULIA  CLUB,  Mrs.  Hjalmar  Norell,  president,  158  Glenridge  Rd  Stratford'  C 
FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  HOUSTON,  Clara  Cooper,  president.  714  Chelsea  St.,  'Houston  Tex.'"''''' 

WEST  SHORE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Jean  Tiemond,  president,  466  Huntmere  Dr  Bay  Village  Oh' 

CHAPTER  OF  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Grahn,'’president,  846  Middle  Ridge  Rd. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  ALBANY,  Mrs.  Watson  Hoos,  president,  Rt.  20,  Catleton,  N.  Y. 

GORGEOUS  SPOON  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Barnard  Platt,  president,  408  Lafond  St'  s't  Paul  Mini 
KENMORE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Gladys  Shaft,  president,  Kenmore,  N.  Y.  "  ^  •  .  n. 


Greetings  from  your  new  Affiliated  Chapter 
chairman.  The  face  may  be  familiar,  but  the 
title  and  column  are  not.  This  is  my  first  message 
to  all  Affiliated  Chapters. 


Much  time  and  effort  has  been  given  to  the 
organization  of  the  Affiliated  Chapters,  It  takes 
a  lot  of  time  and  effort  to  keep  the  records  in 
order.  The  rules  of  membership  are  simple,  but 
they  must  be  adhered  to.  You  will  find  the  quali¬ 
fications  for  becoming  affiliated  in  many  of  the 
previous  magazines. 

rd  like  to  mention  a  few  things  that  are 
most  important.  These  pertain  particularly  to 
the  officers  of  Affiliated  Chapters: 


1. 


Your  chapter  name  must  always  be  mentioned 
when  writing  to  me.  It  saves  the  time  and 
effort  of  going  through  several  hundred  file 
cards.  Don’t  forget  the  name  of  your  town 
or  city. 

MO] 


70  YOUR  PtAffr:? 


■  wp-o-puamtj 

Soil  Feeding  Foliage  Feeding 

House  Plants  Outdoor  Gardens 

6  oz.  Size  50^'  —  16  oz.  Size  89^ 

Mail  Orders  —  add  15^^  Handling 

THE  LECLERCQ  COMPANY 

^  P.  O.  Box  3015  Minneapolis  10,  Minn. 


2.  Your  Affiliated  Chapter  dues  are  $2.50.  A 
notice  will  be  mailed  to  your  treasurer  thirty 
days  before  the  date  due.  A  white  Affiliated 
Chapter  report  will  be  included.  This  must 
always  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  me  with 
your  check.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  you  to  be  properly  filled  out.  Be 
sure  to  keep  your  affiliation  up  to  date.  Many 
chapters  have  allowed  their  affiliation  to 
lapse,  due  to  neglect  on  someone’s  part. 

3.  Please  write  to  me  when  individual  or  green 
forms  are  needed  and  tell  me  how  many  you 
want. 

4.  Be  sure  to  send  me  a  list  of  your  new  officers 
immediately  after  your  annual  election. 

5.  The  Affiliated  Chapter  Charter  and  the  mem¬ 
bership  card  are  sent  out  immediately  after 
affiliation.  Please  check  with  your  officers 
to  see  if  they  have  been  received  before  writ¬ 
ing  about  them.  It  will  save  us  both  extra 
work. 

6.  Send  your  club  news  of  parties  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  to  Maxine  Wangberg,  14 North 
Central  Avenue,  Harlowton,  Montana. 

7.  Write  to  me  before  your  shows,  requesting 
judge’s  sheets  and  National  Award  ribbons. 

Please  read  the  foregoing  carefully.  For  any 

further  information  please  feel  free  to  write  to 

me.  I’ll  do  my  best  to  help  you  and  to  serve  in 

any  way  that  I  can. 

Sincerely, 

Helen  Pochurek 

THE  END 
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The  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc., 
offers  to  its  Affiliated  Chapters  many  desirable 
features,  among  which  is  the  Library,  whose 
facilities  include  year  books  of  various  clubs  and 
colored  slide  programs. 

For  the  benefit  of  newly  elected  club  officers 
and  program  chairmen,  we  felt  at  this  time  it 
would  be  desirable  to  print  a  list  of  the  slide 
programs  now  available  from  the  Library.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Wilson  (Fantastic  Gardens)  -  About  entire 
Gesneriad  family 

Carter’s  at  Tewkesbury,  Massachusetts 

Tinari’s  Greenhouses 

Fischer’s  Greenhouses 

Saintpaulias  in  Review 

Let’s  Visit  Alma  Wright 

Violet  Visiting 

The  Violet  Beautiful 

Insects,  Diseases,  Pests  and  Propagation 
Chicago  Convention  1952 
Nashville  Convention  1953 
St.  Louis  Convention  1954 
Pittsburgh  Convention  1955 

They  are  open  to  reservation  on  a  first  come 
first  served  basis,  bearing  the  following  rules  in 
mind  when  requesting  use  of  all  Library  facili¬ 
ties: 

1.  Only  Affiliated  Chapters  in  good  standing 
are  eligible  to  borrow  slides. 

2.  Reservations  shall  be  made  in  the  name  of 
the  Society  by  the  chapter  president. 

3.  Programs  must  be  postmarked  on  the  return 
due  date  specified, 

4.  All  written  material  must  be  returned. 

5.  A  $1.00  postal  fee  is  payable  at  the  time  the 
request  for  all  programs  is  made. 

6.  All  programs  returned  to  the  Librarian  must 
be  via  registered  mail,  and  to  the  address 
indicated  on  the  package. 

7.  Chapters  are  eligible  for  only  four  (4)  color 
slide  programs  each  calendar  year. 

8.  Three  (3)  months  reservation  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  reservations  should  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Librarian. 

9.  Only  one  (1)  film  program  may  be  borrowed 
for  a  meeting.  When  two  or  three  programs 
are  requested,  only  one  request  will  be  filled. 

10.  Special  requests  will  be  filled  when  possible. 
However,  the  Librarian  reserves  the  right  to 
substitute  for  scheduled  programs  when 
necessary.  Please,  no  telegraphs  or  telephone 
calls  about  substitutions. 

11.  Failure  to  return  programs  promptly,  to  re¬ 
turn  written  material,  cost-for-sending  post¬ 
age  or  registering  package  of  necessity  will 
incur  a  penalty  -  penalty,  the  loss  of  bor¬ 
rowing  privileges  by  the  chapter  for  one 
year.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  we  may 
meet  our  schedule  of  promises  to  those  chap¬ 
ters  who  comply  with  the  rules. 

It  will  enable  the  Librarian  to  serve  you 
better,  if  all  reservation  requests  are  accompanied 


by  the  postal  fee  of  $1.00.  All  checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.,  and  NOT  to  the  Librarian.  This 
postal .  fee  applies  to  all  Library  facilities. 

In  the  event  that  a  change  in  either  data  or 
program  becomes  desirable  after  same  has  been 
scheduled,  the  Librarian  will  make  every  possible 
effort  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Affiliated 
Chapter,  but  please  bear  in  mind  that  other 
program  schedules  may  make  it  impossible  to 
cnange  either  date  or  program.  Your  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  is  appreciated. 

Please  give  the  name  of  your  Affiliated  Chap¬ 
ter  in  ALL  correspondence  with  the  Librarian. 

There  are  approximately  sixty-five  to  seventy 
slides  in  each  program.  There  is  a  typed  sheet 
of  explanations  for  each  slide  in  the  group.  The 
length  of  the  program  will  be  determined  by  the 
time  involved  in  studying  the  slides  and  reading 
the  explanations.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to 
answer  the  question  so  often  asked,  “How  long 
are  the  slide  programs?” 


At  the  present  time  the  Library  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  work  out  a  feasible  plan  for  adding  the 
following  available  materials: 

1.  Books  on  African  violets  and  other  Ges- 
neriads,  indoor  gardening,  etc. 

2.  Magazine  articles  on  African  violets  and  re¬ 
lated  subjects. 

3.  Educational  displays  for  use  of  the  Affiliated 
Chapters  at  their  shows. 

4.  Prepared  programs  and  program  outlines, 
with  bibliographies  for  use  by  the  Affiliated 
Chapters. 


In  order  to  speed  this  program,  the  Library 
will  appreciate  donations,  either  by  clubs  or  indi¬ 
viduals,  of  books,  magazine  articles,  copies  of 
programs,  program  outlines,  copies  of  year  books. 
Anyone  wishing  to  offer  help  or  suggestions  on 
any  of  these  four  points  should  contact  the  Li¬ 
brarian,  who  will  greatly  appreciate  your  help. 


The  Librarian 
674,  Port  Arthur, 


is  Mrs.  Jack  Yakie,  P.  0.  Box 
Texas. 

THE  END 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

l-A  mixture,  300  seeds  $1.00 
11-E  mixture,  crosses  of  many  varieties 
having  girl  type  foliage  300  seeds  $2.00 
6-D  mixture,  good  doubles  crossed  on  good 
singles,  produces  approximately  50  per  cent 
doubles  or  semi-doubles  150  seeds  $2.00 
8-B  our  best  mixture,  300  seeds  $3.00 

FRIENDLY  GARDENS 

NEW  BEDFORD,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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PLANTING  BY  THE  MOON 

Ada  Muir,  Langley,  B.  C.,  Canada 


We  are  here  dealing  with  the  African  violet, 
although  the  dates  given  will  apply  to  all 
vegetation  that  produces  its  crop  above  the 


TROPHY  CUPS 


At  the  price  of  ribbons 
for  your  Spring  Shows 


Samples  at  Show  Prices 


500  used  at 

New  York  State  African  Violet  Society 
2nd  Annual  Convention  and  Show 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

October  14  -  15  -  1955 


Write  for  Special  Show  Prices 


Available  in  brilliant  Gold  or  Silver  metal  ^ 
plated  plastic.  Stands  3% "  high.  All  plastic  g 
TROPHY  CUPS  are  made  with  exclusive  ^ 
LUSTRE-LIFE  process.  Will  not  tarnish  or  g 
peel.  Lifetime  Brilliance.  Narrow  stream-  ^ 
ers  of  %"  blue  —  red  —  yellow  and  white-  g 
ribbon  on  the  handle  .  .  .  denotes  lst-2nd-  k 
3rd-4th  place  winners.  S 


Booking  orders  NOW  for 
spring  delivery 


C.  HOWARD  MILLIGAN 

Sales  Representative  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


ground.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  twelve  in  i 
number,  are  divided  into  Earth,  Air,  Fire  and  | 
Water,  three  of  each,  and  for  productiveness  in  i 
our  garden  we  choose  those  dates  when  the  moon  I 
is  passing  through  Earth  or  Water  signs,  and  we 
also  choose  these  from  the  two  weeks  following 
the  new  moon. 

There  is  also  work  to  be  done  with  our  Afri¬ 
can  violets  after  the  full  moon,  but  if  we  are 
taking  leaves,  sowing  seed  or  transplanting,  we 
choose  the  following  dates  for  the  year  1956, 

January  16,  17,  21,  22,  25,  26;  February  12, 
13,  14,  17,  18,  21,  22;  March  15,  16,  19,  20,  21, 
24,  25;  April  12,  13,  16,  17,  21,  22;  May  13,  14, 
17,  18,  22,  23;  June  9,  10,  14,  15;  July  11,  12, 
15,  16,  20,  21;  August  8,  9,  12,  13,  16,  17,  18; 
September  8,  9,  13,  14,  18,  19;  October  5,  6,  7, 
10,  11,  15,  16;  November  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  13,  16, 
17;  December  4,  5,  9,  10,  14,  15. 

Some  say  they  have  had  excellent  results  if 
planting,  sowing,  etc.,  when  the  moon  is  passing 
through  the  sign  Libra,  so  we  are  giving  these 
dates  too: 

April  22,  23;  May  20,  21;  June  16,  17;  July 
13,  14;  August  10,  11. 

In  the  dark  of  the  moon,  we  use  our  curative 
powers  on  our  plants.  We  pluck  off  leaves  that 
are  damaged  or  diseased,  we  try  a  different  soil 
mixture,  we  add  some  vermiculite  into  which  we 
have  put  a  very  little  Hyponex  or  similar  tonic, 
and  await  results,  not  forgetting  to  see  that  the 
temperature  is  one  which  is  suitable. 

These  are  dark  of  the  moon  dates: 

January  6,  7,  11,  12,  29,  30;  February  3,  4, 

8,  9;  March  1,  2,  6,  7,  28,  29;  April  2,  3,  7,  8, 
30;  May  5,  6,  9,  27,  28;  June  1,  2,  6,  28,  29; 
July  3,  4,  25,  26,  27,  30,  31;  August  3,  4,  22,  28, 
26,  27,  31;  September  1,  22,  23,  24,  27,  28; 
October  1,  2,  20,  21,  24,  25,  28,  29,  30;  November 
20,  21,  22,  24,  25,  26,  29,  30;  December  18,  19, 
22,  23,  26,  27,  28,  31. 

ITIE  END 


Merry  Christmas 
and  a 

Happy  New  Year 

J.  A.  PETERSON  SONS 

3132  McHenry  Ave. 
CINCINNATI  11,  OHIO 

“Violets  bring  joy  the  year  ’round” 
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MAXINE  WANGBERG 

141/4!  N.  Central  Ave.,  Harlowton,  Montana 

Deadline  dates  for  Club  News  contributions:  For 
September  issue,  June  1st;  for  December,  September 
1st;  for  March,  December  1st;  for  June,  March  1st. 


SHOW  CALENDAR 

The  LAWRENCE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS,  will  hold  its  annual  show 
March  10  and  11,  1956,  at  the  Community  Building  in  Lawrence  from  1:00  p.m.  until  6:30  p,m. 

The  BEATRICE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA,  will  hold  its  annual 

show  April  7  and  8,  1956,  at  the  City  Auditorium. 


CLUB  NEWS 

The  LAWRENCE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS,  held  election  of  officers 
the  first  Friday  in  July,  the  elected  officers  to  take  office  the  first  Friday  in  September. 

Elected  to  office  were:  president,  Mrs.  Olive  Lawson;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Charles  Miller;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Fred  Richardson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  J,  A.  Dove, 

The  FRIENDSHIP  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  DECORAH,  IOWA,  held  its  annual  guest  day 
on  June  14,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Kneeskein. 

Mrs.  Amy  Alcorn  of  Mason  City  was  invited  to  be  the  guest  speaker.  Members  of  the  club  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  tea  table. 

The  EVANSTON  SAINTPAULIA  CLUB,  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS,  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
William  Powers  for  a  picnic  luncheon  on  June  21,  1955.  Committee  chairmen  reported  on  the  activities 
for  the  past  year,  which  included  the  club’s  first  exhibit  and  sale  of  violets  on  May  17,  1955. 

Officers  for  the  year  1955-56  are:  president,  Mrs.  Merrill  Hoefer;  first  vice-pres.,  Mrs.  Carroll 
Wise;  second  vice-pres.,  Mrs.  Paul  Hoffman;  secretary,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Gillette;  treasurer,  Mrs.  William 
Powers. 

The  YAKIMA  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON,  affiliated  with  the 
National  Society  in  May,  1955,  after  organizing  in  January  with  nine  present.  Membership  was  limit¬ 
ed  to  twenty  and  the  quota  was  immediately  filled,  Mrs,  George  Wright,  who  began  raising  violets  as 
early  as  1932,  was  elected  to  honorary  membership. 

Meetings  are  held  the  fourth  Monday  of  each  month  and  attendance  is  almost  one  hundred  per 
cent,  and  with  the  growing  enthusiasm,  a  second  club  is  being  considered. 

Officers  elected  are:  president,  Mrs.  George  Barnard;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Elmer  Toop;  secretary, 
Mrs.  George  Saling;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Melvin  McGuire. 

The  LONE  STAR  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  which  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  alternating  between  Beaumont,  Texas  and  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  celebrated  its 
first  birthday  on  June  16,  1955.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Beaumont,  the  home  town  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Jones,  who  presided  over  a  beautifully  appointed  luncheon  table.  Following  the 
luncheon,  came  installation  of  officers  and  an  interesting  program. 

A  purple  and  silver  theme  was  carried  out  in  elaborate  floral  decorations.  Favors,  wrapped  in 
the  chosen  colors,  were  two  pin-point  frogs  for  each  member,  a  gift  from  the  president.  She  made  the 
suggestion  that  members  use  them  in  practicing  oa  African  violet  arrangements  for  their  spring  show', 
which  is  tentatively  set  for  April  7  and  8,  1956,  in  PDrt  Arthur,  Texas. 

An  impressive  installation  service  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Davis  of  the  Garden  Council.  The 
following  officers  were  installed:  president,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Jones;  vice-president,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Burrell; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Jack  Yakie;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Walter  Boswell;  treasurer,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Barfield. 

A  gift  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Jones  in  appreciation  of  her  loyalty  and  inspiration  as  the  society’s 
first  president. 

The  LONG  ISLAND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK,  held  the 
installation  of  officers  in  September,  1955.  The  following  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  president, 
Edward  Ebert,  Jr.;  first  vice-pres.,  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Shaner;  second  vice-pres.,  Robert  Reed;  recording 
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secretary,  Miss  Lillian  Lichterman;  corresponding  secy.,  Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Dickerhoff;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Oliver  Wyckoff,  Jr. 

The  Long  Island  Society  is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  membership,  which  had  been  limited  to 
seventy-five,  has  now  been  raised  to  one  hundred. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  LIVINGSTON  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  CLUB,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1955-56:  president,  Mrs.  Harold 
Stanton;  first  vice-pres.,  Mrs.  Helen  Owen;  second  vice-pres.,  Mrs.  Coralyn  Walker;  recording  secy., 
Mrs.  John  McClymont,  corres.  secy.,  Mrs.  Ulysses  Diageanult;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Vivian  Clinton. 

The  DETROIT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  held  its  annual  luncheon 
and  plant  display  on  July  13,  1955,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  D.  B.  Reaume. 

Representatives  from  all  Saintpaulia  clubs  in  the  Detroit  area  attended.  Cheer  African  Violet  Club, 
Northwest  Detroit  African  Violet  Club,  Border  Cities  African  Violet  Club,  The  Oaklandites  African 
Violet  Club  No.  1,  and  from  Canada,  the  Windsor  Saintpaulia  Society,  and  the  Bountiful  African  Violet 
Club. 

The  guests  were  seated  at  one  large  table.  The  centerpiece  for  the  table  was  a  miniature  of  one 

of  the  club  meetings,  with  a  doll  to  represent  each  club  member,  and  arranged  to  appear  as  much  as 

possible  like  a  true  meeting.  The  color  scheme  of  pink,  orchid  and  green  was  carried  out  throughout 
the  decorations  and  in  the  favors. 

All  members  of  the  Detroit  African  Violet  Club  had  plants  in  the  display.  The  guests  were  asked 

to  vote  for  their  favorite  plant  and  the  Pink  Fringette,  shown  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Foster,  was  voted  the 

favorite  among  the  forty-two  varieties  shown. 

On  the  project  table  were  plants  from  the  seed  project,  now  in  its  second  year  along  with  the 
complete  history  of  the  project.  The  year  books  for  the  four  years  that  the  club  has  been  organized, 
and  pictures  of  the  previous  luncheons,  and  the  club  scrap  book  were  on  this  table. 

A  how  to  table,  with  all  the  things  used  to  care  for  African  violets,  was  set  up  to  show  what  the 
programs  have  been  for  the  year. 

After  lunch,  the  guests  assembled  in  the  garden  to  look  at  the  roses  and  to  have  pictures  taken. 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  UTAH,  CHAPTER  1,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  will  resume  its 
meetings  on  September  1,  1955,  at  the  Civic  Center  at  2:00  p.m. 

The  following  new  officers  have  been  installed:  president,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Paul;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Howard  Timpson;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Clay  M.  Robinson;  corres,  secy.,  Mrs.  James  Wood; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Delbert  Wood. 

Each  member,  as  dues  are  paid,  will  receive  a  year  book  with  the  year’s  program  outlined.  The 
programs  will  include  panel  discussions  on  pests  and  diseases,  and  artificial  light  versus  daylight,  a 
birthday  party,  and  a  luncheon,  and  election  of  officers. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  at  the  Spring  Show  of  the  MEMPHIS  AND  SHELBY  COUNTY 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE,  was  the  propagation  table.  Another  was 
the  large  strawberry  jar,  holding  seven  beautiful  double  African  violets,  and  two  past  issues  of  the 
magazine  on  each  side.  Also  on  the  display  table  were  enlarged  pictures  of  insects  and  diseases  common 
to  violets,  and  pictures  of  materials  for  their  control. 

For  a  good  soil  formula  Mrs.  L.  C.  Gross’s  balanced  formula  was  given  to  visitors.  Different 
methods  of  rooting  leaves  were  given,  and  an  attractive  small  cradle  of  baby  seedlings  was  shown, 
as  well  as  a  small  baby  buggy  with  a  larger  baby  seedling.  Price  lists  and  materials  from  a  large 
number  of  growers  were  quickly  handed  out  to  the  visitors  attending  the  show. 

Twelve  Stanley  County  ladies  assembled  in  tha  reading  room  of  the  local  library  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  2  o’clock,  April  30,  1955,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 
OF  STANLEY,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Blackburn  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Hackney  of  High  Point,  N.  C.,  were  present  to  outline  the 
purpose  and  aims  of  an  African  violet  club.  During  the  meeting,  a  committee  consisting  of  Miss  Ruth 
Patton  of  Badin,  N.  C.,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Henkel  of  Stanfield,  N.  C.,  Mrs.  Glenn  Frick  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hat¬ 
ley  of  Albemarle,  N.  C.,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  club  constitution  and  by-laws. 

The  group  met  the  following  Saturday  at  2:09  p.m.  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Robert  Hatley. 

On  May  14  the  club  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Glenn  Frick.  The  by-laws  were 
read  and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Mrs.  Robert  Hatley,  president;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Henkel,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Ruth  Patton,  secretary;  Mrs.  Glenn  Frick,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Spence  Kirk,  historian,  and 
Mrs.  Jack  Robinson,  telephone  contact.  ,  , 

The  meetings  are  held  each  second  Saturday  in  the  month  at  2  o’clock  in  the  homes  of  the  mem¬ 
bers. 
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The  club  affiliated  with  the  National  organization  in  July,  1955,  with  thirteen  charter  members 
and  three  new  members. 

On  May  25,  1955,  the  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  GREATER  PITTSBURGH,  met  at  the 
Royal  York  Apartment  Hotel  for  luncheon,  after  which  a  delightful  program  was  held.  Following  this, 
our  new  officers  were  installed.  They  are:  president,  Mrs.  J.  W.  McGlathery;  first  vice-president,  Mrs. 
E.  F.  Wanner;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Sara  Snyder;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Renshaw; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lash;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Rene  Edmundson. 

The  club  meetings  are  held  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month. 


On  May  19,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Jones,  3560  French  Road,  Beaumont,  Texas,  African  Violet  Magazine, 
Pigeon  Membership  Manager  appeared  on  KFDM-TV,  Channel  6,  on  the  program  “Womans  World” 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Gloria  DeVore. 

During  the  program  Mrs.  Jones  discussed  the  correct  methods  of  potting  African  violets  and  re¬ 
potting  them,  the  procedures  necessary  to  good  culture,  demonstrated  the  correct  way  to  repot  a  plant, 
discussed  various  soil  mixtures,  and  told  of  the  merit  of  both  old  and  new  varieties.  On  display  were 
several  of  her  plants  which  included  the  species  and  the  new  Shine  Boy. 

In  the  accompanying  picture,  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  DeVore  are  shown  with  some  of  the  lovely  speci¬ 
men  plants  used  for  the  program  which  is  widely  viewed  in  the  Sabine-Gulf  Coast  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Jones  is  president  for  the  second  term,  of  the  LONE  STAR  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF 
JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  TEXAS,  and  has  been  growing  and  working  with  Saintpaulias  for  many 
years.  She  is  also  active  in  other  phases  of  garden  club  and  community  activities. 

The  MEMPHIS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  installed  the  following  officers  for  1955-56  at  their 
June  meeting:  president.  Miss  Daisy  Jones;  1st  vice-pres.,  Mrs.  Louise  Ashe;  2nd  vice-pres.,  Mrs. 
Marion  Tucker;  3rd  vice-pres.,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Causey;  4th  vice-pres.,  Mrs.  Leole  Futch;  rec.  secy.,  Mrs.  M. 
J.  Latham;  corres.  secy.,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Webb;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Alma  Williams;  historian,  Mrs.  B.  M. 
Barrier. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Bearing  (program  chairman)  used  “A  collection  of  African  violets”  for  her  installation 
service.  Each  officer  was  designated  as  a  color  of  a  variety:  the  blues  typifying  loyalty,  the  white 
purity,  lavender  friendliness,  red-violet  work  in  securing  new  members,  pink  beauty  representing  plans 
for  beauty  in  shows,  and  the  purple  blossoms  representing  the  leader  guiding  the  destiny  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  It  was  as  sweet  and  impressive  an  installation  as  any  ever  held. 

The  OMAHA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  coming  year  to  take 
office  in  September:  president,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Anderson;  vice-pres.,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Nordstrom;  rec.  secy.,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Masterson;  corres.  secy.,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Simmons;  treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  Sturges. 

The  dates  for  the  1956  violet  show  will  be  March  10th  and  11th. 

The  FIRST  ORGANIC  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  organized  March  3, 
1955,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lee  Howard,  1030  Vernon  Road.  This  started  as  a  luncheon  of  women  in¬ 
terested  in  the  use  of  organic  (“Nature’s  Way”)  soils  for  the  propagation  of  their  favorite  flower,  the 
African  violet.  The  organization  is  the  very  first  of  its  kind  in  existence. 


Left,  Edna  Jones,  Beaumont, 
Texas,  president  of  the  Lone 
Star  Saintpaulia  Society  and 
Gloria  De  Vore  of  the 
“Womans  World”  Program, 
KFDM-TV  as  they  appeared 
together  for  the  May  19th 
program. 
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The  society  has  a  certificate,  dated  April  1,  1955,  as  an  Affiliated  Chapter  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Officers,  to  serve  for  two  years,  were  elected  as  follows:  president,  Mrs.  Lee  Howard;  vice-pres., 
Mrs.  Louis  B.  Kah;  secy.,  Mrs,  Murray  Snyder;  treas.,  Mrs.  Anne  Harrington;  pub.  chmn.,  Mrs. 
Howard  Stegmiller. 

The  society  is  to  have  a  closed  membership  of  twelve,  meeting  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Have  at  least  six  different  varieties  of  African  violets  under  culture,  using  the  “Nature’s  Way” 
Method. 

2.  Be  a  member  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Plans  for  the  coming  year  include  at  least  two  field  trips  as  well  as  a  special  speaker. 

The  meetings  are  held  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month  in  the  homes  of  the  members. 

Mrs.  Lee  Howard,  our  organizer,  is  a  member  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  African  Violet  Society,  and 
at  its  1954  annual  show,  won  the  Gold  Ribbon  Award  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc, 
She  also  won  the  Stim-U-Plant  awards  for  the  best  in  the  show  with  her  plant  America,  and  the  sweep- 
stakes. 

When  word  got  around  that  a  new  African  Violet  Club  was  to  be  organized  in  Tacoma,  twenty 
eager  prospective  members  attended  the  January  meeting.  Our  small  club  was  born  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Alta  F.  West. 

Christened  the  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  TACOMA,  this  newest  local  addition  to  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  boasted  twenty- three  members  at  its  first  regular  meeting  in  February, 
and  now  has  a  full  membership  of  twenty-five. 

Officiating  at  the  birth  of  our  group  were  Mrs.  Seth  W.  Ellison  and  Mrs.  L,  G,  Lucavish,  who 
have  given  generously  of  their  time  and  knowledge  of  violet  culture  to  help  the  novices  who  make  up 
the  majority  of  our  membership.  ^ 

Meetings  are  held  the  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month  in  members’  homes,  so  we  can  see  how  the 
others  are  progressing  with  their  violets.  Each  meeting  has  been  interesting  and  informative.  At  the 
May  meeting  members  brought  cuttings  and  plants  for  a  silent  auction  to  swell  our  treasury,  and  a 
plant  exchange  was  also  held,  giving  members  an  opportunity  to  obtain  varieties  they  did  not  have. 

On  June  4  and  5  we  made  our  debut  into  the  African  Violet  Society,  when  we  participated  in  a 
Puget  Sound  African  Violet  Festival  held  in  Tacoma.  We  were  happily  surprised  when  our  club  dis¬ 
play  received  a  red  ribbon,  and  the  sixteen  individual  members  who  entered  plants  won  a  total  of  sixty- 
one  blue  ribbons. 

Officers  of  the  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Tacoma  are:  president,  Mrs.  Seth  W.  Ellison;  vice-pres.,  Mrs. 
L.  G.  Lucavish;  secy.,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Duke;  treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Overman.  Committee  chairmen  are  Mrs. 
Ira  A.  Voss  and  Mrs.  B.  M.  Bolstad,  hospitality,  and  Mrs.  Harry  O,  Almquist,  publicity. 

Mrs.  Joe  T.  Mizell,  Jr.,  program  chairman  for  the  RICHMOND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY, 

has  announced  the  fall  program  as  follows:  On  October  5th,  Dr.  Thomas  B.  McKneely  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  African  Violet  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  talked  on  Hybridizing  African  Violets.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Kneely  is  medical  consultant  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  He  is  a  member  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  the  American  Orchid  Society, 
and  the  National  Capitol  Orchid  Society.  A  covered  dish  luncheon  was  served  following  the  meeting. 
On  November  2nd,  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Crittenden  talked  on  Dried  Arrangements.  Mrs.  Crittenden  is  a 
membp^*  of  the  Colonial  Place  Garden  Club,  and  has  made  a  hobby  of  collecting  and  drying  flowers. 
The  Richmond  Opera  Group  will  entertain  the  club  at  its  Christmas  party  on  December  7th.  Mrs.  D. 
J.  Stradling  is  chairman  for  the  day. 
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CHOICE  NEW  VIOLETS 


Pink  Cloud  Ohio  Bountiful 

Lime-Light  Pink  Achievement 

Pot-O-Gold  Pink  Rocket 

Northern  Rose  Pink  Ideal 

(All  above  are  Double  Pinks) 

We  have  the  New  Perma-Nest  Trays 
We  Ship 
Stamp  for  List 
Open  by  Appointment 

QUALITY  VIOLET  HOUSE 

2021  Union,  S.  E.,  Ch  3-66-51 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
TO  EACH  AND  ALL 
Marvin  and  Naomi  Weeks 

NAOMI’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

BROCKPORT,  NEW  YORK 
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Our  brand  new,  aluminum  and  steel  green¬ 
house  as  it  appeared  in  late  September 
during  construction.  Designed  with  auto¬ 
matic  ventilation  (air  conditioning  will 
follow),  conveyors  and  all  latest  equipment 
to  assure  continued  production  of  “Ameri¬ 
ca’s  finest  African  Violets”  for  you. 


JVll  ^00^  piislirs  ^r000n _ 


.  .  .  .  BECAUSE  WE’RE  FRIENDS 
.  .  .  .  AND  IT’S  CHRISTMAS 


OUR  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS 
GIFT  TO  YOU 

The  certificate  below  (or  facsimile) 
is  worth  $1.00  on  any  purchase  of 
$5.00  or  more.  Redeemable  through 
mail  or  at  our  greenhouses  any  time 
before  June  30,  1956. 


Be  sure  to  write  for  our  lovely  1956  color 
folder  ready  in  March.  Do  you  have  our 
1955  folder? 
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VioleTree’s 


and 

novel  gifts 


FOR  YOUR  XMAS  SHOPPING  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD 

VIOLETREE— DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  OR  HOLIDAY  GIFT  FOR  VIOLET  AND 
PLANT  HOBBYISTS!  Now  you  can  own  an  artistically  designed  “Violetree’’  to  hold  your 
choice  plants  in  neat,  space-saving  order.  Sturdy  steel  construction  56% "  tall — 25"  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Well  balanced  neatly  finished  legs  with  rubber  tips.  Arms  revolve  and  can  be 
placed  at  any  angle.  The  holders  are  cups  3%"  wide  x  1%"  deep  of  heavy  durable  black 
plastic,  which  will  not  leak.  Suitable  to  hold  2"  or  3"  pots  and  4"  standard  size.  Plastic 
cups  can  be  removed  for  easy  cleaning. 

Violetree  stand  in  antique  black  or  silver  color  finish  21  cups  $22.95  P.  Pd. 

Violetree  stand  in  antique  black  or  silver  color  finish  25  cups  $24.95  P.  Pd. 


MIDGET  VIOLETREE  ARTISTICALLY  FASHIONED  FOR  WINDOW¬ 
SILL,  TABLE  OR  CENTERPIECE.  Holds  nine  plants,  measures  17" 
tall  14"  in  circumference.  Cups  neatly  in  proportion  to  stand  2%"  by 
Iti"  deep  to  hold  2"  or  3"  pots,  without  the  necessity  of  saucers.  Rubber 
tipped  balanced  legs.  An  ideal  gift  for  the  violet  hobbyist.  In  antique 
black  or  silver  color  finish  $9.95  each  P.  Pd. 

CERAMIC  STRAWBERRY  JAR — Handmade  ceramic  in  six  sparkling 
colors.  Mottled  colors  blended  in  shades  of  tan,  blue,  green,  gray,  solid 
black  or  sparkling  white.  Suitable  space  for  four  violets.  Proper  drain¬ 
age  hole  in  bottom.  5%"  high  and  approximately  5%"  in  circumference, 
$2.65  ea.  P.  Pd. 

NOVELTY  VIOLET  BASKET— Of  Grecian  design  in  black  metal  with 
pink  or  white  plastic  liner.  Satin  pink  finished  metal  with  pink  liner,  or 
sparkling  white  finished  metal  with  white 
liner.  This  metal  basket  will  hold  2  2"  pots 
or  a  large  specimen  in  a  3"  pot.  Makes  a 
beautiful  centerpiece  or  a  nice  “hostess  gift.” 
6  X  3%",  finished  with  neat  legs  and  artistic¬ 
ally  curved  handles.  $1.65  ea.  P.  Pd, 


VIOLETREE 


MIDGET  VIOLETREE  CERAMIC  STRAWBERRY  JAR  NOVELTY  VIOLET  BASKET 


FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


TIXARI  FLORAL  OAROFI^S  Dept,  a  v.  RETHAYRES,  PA. 
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Our  brand  new,  aluminum  and  steel  green¬ 
house  as  it  appeared  in  late  September 
during  construction.  Designed  with  auto¬ 
matic  ventilation  (air  conditioning  will 
follow),  conveyors  and  all  latest  equipment 
to  assure  continued  production  of  “Ameri¬ 
ca’s  finest  African  Violets”  for  you. 


^11  Ciooh  ^igl|rg  _ 

....  BECAUSE  WE’RE  FRIENDS 
....  AND  IT’S  CHRISTMAS 


OUR  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS 
GIFT  TO  YOU 

The  certificate  below  (or  facsimile) 
is  worth  $1.00  on  any  purchase  of 
$5.00  or  more.  Redeemable  through 
mail  or  at  our  greenhouses  any  time 
before  June  30,  1956. 


Be  sure  to  write  for  our  lovely  1956  color 
folder  ready  in  March.  Do  you  have  our 
1955  folder? 
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FOR  YOUR  XMAS  SHOPPING 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD 


VIOLETREE— DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  OR  HOLIDAY  GIFT  FOR  VIOLET  AND 
PLANT  HOBBYISTS!  Now  you  can  own  an  artistically  designed  “Violetree”  to  hold  your 
choice  plants  in  neat,  space-saving  order.  Sturdy  steel  construction  56% "  tall — 25"  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Well  balanced  neatly  finished  legs  with  rubber  tips.  Arms  revolve  and  can  be 
placed  at  any  angle.  The  holders  are  cups  3%"  wide  x  1%"  deep  of  heavy  durable  black 
plastic,  which  will  not  leak.  Suitable  to  hold  2"  or  3"  pots  and  4"  standard  size.  Plastic 
cups  can  be  removed  for  easy  cleaning. 

Violetree  stand  in  antique  black  or  silver  color  finish  21  cups  $22.95  P.  Pd. 

Violetree  stand  in  antique  black  or  silver  color  finish  25  cups  $24.95  P.  Pd. 


MIDGET  VIOLETREE  ARTISTICALLY  FASHIONED  FOR  WINDOW¬ 
SILL,  TABLE  OR  CENTERPIECE.  Holds  nine  plants,  measures  17" 
tall  14"  in  circumference.  Cups  neatly  in  proportion  to  stand  2%"  by 
IVi"  deep  to  hold  2"  or  3"  pots,  without  the  necessity  of  saucers.  Rubber 
tipped  balanced  legs.  An  ideal  gift  for  the  violet  hobbyist.  In  antique 
black  or  silver  color  finish  $9.95  each  P.  Pd. 

CERAMIC  STRAWBERRY  JAR — Handmade  ceramic  in  six  sparkling 
colors.  Mottled  colors  blended  in  shades  of  tan,  blue,  green,  gray,  solid 
black  or  sparkling  white.  Suitable  space  for  four  violets.  Proper  drain¬ 
age  hole  in  bottom.  5%"  high  and  approximately  5%"  in  circumference. 
$2.65  ea.  P.  Pd. 

NOVELTY  VIOLET  BASKET— Of  Grecian  design  in  black  metal  with 
pink  or  white  plastic  liner.  Satin  pink  finished  metal  with  pink  liner,  or 
sparkling  white  finished  metal  with  white 
‘  '  *"  '  liner.  This  metal  basket  will  hold  2  2"  pots 

or  a  large  specimen  in  a  3"  pot.  Makes  a 
beautiful  centerpiece  or  a  nice  “hostess  gift.” 
6  X  3%",  finished  with  neat  legs  and  artistic- 
ally  curved  handles.  $1,65  ea.  P.  Pd. 


VIOLETREE 


MIDGET  VIOLETREE  CERAMIC  STRAWBERRY  JAR  NOVELTY  VIOLET  BASKET 


FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


TlNARl  FLORAL  GARRFAS  oept  a.  y.  RETHAYRES,  PA, 
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DEALERS  AND  COMMERCIAL  GROWERS 

LIFETIME  MARKERS  can  now  be  PRINTED  with  three  lines  of  copy.  Have  your 
name  and  address  printed  on  each  marker  used  to  identify  the  plants  you  sell. 
Plant  names  can  be  written,  rubber  stamped,  or  printed  on  the  other  side  of  mark-  ; 
er.  LIFETIME  MARKERS  do  not  rot  and  this  is  an  inexpensive  method  of  keeping 

your  name  in  front  of  your  customers.  Our  printing  will  not  wash  off. 

- 

Send  for  free  printed  samples  and  quantity  p  rices  of  markers  and  printing. 

Ask  for  prices  of  LIFETIME  MARKERS  packaged  in  small  quantities  for  over  j 
the  counter  selling  or  packed  for  Mail  Order  sales.  A  peg  board  counter  display 
board  is  available  for  dealers. 

LIFETIME 

PLASTIC  PLANT  MARKERS 
AND  TAGS 

O  Acclaimed  by  leading  hybridizers,  nursery¬ 
men  and  home  growers  of  Roses,  Iris,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  house  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  etc. 

Ideal  for  conservatories,  arboretums,  and  bo¬ 
tanical  gardens.  Made  of  durable,  heavy 
gauge,  molded  white  plastic.  Guaranteed  to 
withstand  all  kinds  of  weather.  Write  on  them 
with  pencil,  will  not  come  off.  Yet  can  be 
cleaned  and  re-used  (a  little  scouring  powder 
on  a  damp  cloth). 

Per  10 

A  .  4%"  Vertical  Pot  or  Border  Stake  . 

B  .  2"  X  5"  Horizontal  Pot  or 

Border  Stake  . 

C  .  6"  Vertical  Pot  or  Border  Stake  .  . 

*D  .  2"  Horizontal  Tie  on  Tag . 

E  .  3"  Horizontal  Tie  on  Tag . 

F  .  Vz"  yi  2"  Notched  Tie  on  Tag  .... 

H  .  21/2"  X  8"  Tee  Stake .  $1.00 

J  .  3"  X  12"  Tee  Stake .  1.80 

L  .  18"  Galvanized  Stake  for  D  &  E  .  .  1.00 

ABOVE  PRICES  POSTPAID  IN  UNITED  STATES 


*D — 2"  tags  available  in  red,  yellow,  green,  blue  or 
H  white. 


be  easily  bent.  Dip  in  boiling  water  for 
.  Then  bend  to  angle  desired. 

Lifetime  Markers  --  Dept.  45  -  10342  Lanark  Ave.,  Detroit  24,  Mich. 

IN  FAR  WEST  ORDER  FROM 

N.  W.  Lifetime  Distributors  —  Dept.  45  —  1864  S.  120th  St.,  Seattle  88, 
Wash. 

IN  CANADA  ORDER  FROM 

C.  A.  Cruickshank  -  1015  Mt.  Pleasant  Rd.,  Toronto  12,  Ontario,  Can. 


SPECIAL  SAMPLE  ASSORTMENT 

10  Each  of  A,  C,  D,  F  and  5  of  B  and  H 
Tie  on  wires  included. 

50  Assorted  as  above  . $1.00 


LIFETIME  MARKERS  may 
a  few  seconds  until  pliable 


1.75 

3.00 

2.00 


2.00 

1.50 

1.35 

1.60 

3.00 

5.40 

4.00 


2.30 

1.80 

1.60 

1.90 

1.00 

4.25 


2.75 

2.25 
2.00 
2.40 

1.25 
5.00 
9.00 
7.00 


11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

10.50 
5.00 

21.00 

37.50 
30.00 


NO  C.O.D.’S  PLEASE 


GRANGER  GARDENS 

Due  to  many,  many  requests  by  our  Patrons,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  now  able  to 
produce  more  and  better  plants  with  our  new  heating  system,  we  are  again  open 
to  the  Retail  Trade  at  the  greenhouses.  We  have  also  reduced  our  prices  to 
meet  with  current  popular  prices.  Open  8:00  a.m  to  6:00  p.m.  everyday.  No 
Sunday  Sales  during  June,  July,  August.  (Gotta  take  time  out  for  fishin'  fun) 

☆  ☆  ☆  ☆ 

ANGEL  LACE— 

Large  cup  shaped  White  Blooms  with  a  heavy  Lilac  blue  fringe.  Large 
clusters  of  blooms  held  well  above  on  dark  green  Du  Pont  type  foliage,  not 
too  brittle. 

MADAM  KERN— 

Large  Rose  Orchid  frilled  blooms  borne  in  heavy  clusters  and  held  well  above 
a  semi  supreme  Girl  type  of  bronzy  green  foliage. 

FUSED  PINK— 

Large  clusters  of  bright  Pink  blooms  fused  with  Red  on  dark  green  foliage. 
Something  entirely  different  in  Pink.  (1955  Blue  Ribbon  Award,  National  Con¬ 
vention) 

The  above  will  be  for  sale  at  your  local  Dealers  not  later  than  April  15th,  1956. 
Numerous  other  new  ones  will  be  shown  at  the  National  Convention, 

Wholesale  list  upon  request 

GRANGER  GARDENS 

GRANGER,  OHIO  PHONE  SHARON  CENTER-9300 

(Mailing  Address  only,  R.  2,  Medina,  Ohio) 

Located  one  mile  east  of  Granger  School  off  Route  94,  on  Medina  County  66. 
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VIOLET  TREASURE  HOUSE 

217  West  Emma  Avenue 

SPRINGDALE,  ARKANSAS 


T-V  SERIES  (Texas  Vallin  Series),  given  National  Certificate  of  Award  as  very  outstanding  new  violet  originations. 
All  who  see  them  are  delighted.  We  can  now  offer  limited  young  plants.  STURDY  SMALL  PLANT  $1.50, 
or  cut  LEAF  $1.00  (no  L.S.  now)  of  the  following: 


T-V  TEXAS  GOLIATH 
T-V  SUMMER  CLOUD 
T  V  MAMBO 
T-V  JEALOUSY 
T-V  SUMMER  DREAM 


T-V  STAG  LINE 
T-V  CUT  VELVET 
T-V  ROSEFROTH 
T-V  ROSE  PROM 
T-V  TUXEDO 


T-V  STAGESTRUCK 
T-V  PERT 

T-V  SWIRLING  PETTICOATS 
T-V  BEAUMONT  BEAUTY 


SAME  PRICE  but  limited  stock  ; 

T-V  HANDSOME 
T-V  SPRING  FINERY 
T-V  ROSE  FRILLS 


name  second  choice  to  avoid  refund: 

T-V  PATIO  DANCE 
T-V  CHAPERONE 
T-V  ROSY  SNOWSTORM 


T-V  IMPUDENCE 

T-V  JAZZ 

T-V  PAGE  BOY 


(T-V  BUBBLES  and  T-V  BUNNYHOP  will  be  available  F’all  1956.) 
ALL  25  of  the  TEXAS  VALLIN  SERIES  are  REGISTERED! 


Cash  Awards  on  T-V  SERIES  at  1958  and  1959  National  Conventions:  our  price  list  gives  details.  Some  of  these  have 
apple-green  rippling  foliage;  some  have  dark,  red-backed  rippling  foliage;  T-V  CUT  VELVET  is  a  velvety  dark  red 
double  with  frilled  picotee  edging  of  GREEN,  for  one  example.  Our  price  list  describes  in  detail  each  of  Mrs.  George 
S.  Vallin’s  lovely  creations. 


MORE  OF  OUR  OWN  INTRODUCTIONS  (all  registered),  also  acquired  outright  from  originators: 
GORGEOUS  DOUBLE  PINK  GIRLS: 


BUD’S  PINK  CUPID  —  dreamy  large  double  pink  on  fine  girl  foliage . L.  154;  L.S.  $1.25;  P.  none 

BUD’S  PINK-O-WINK  —  fine  double  pink;  round  dark  girl  leaf,  red  back  .  .  .  .  L.  154:  L.S.  1.25;  L.P.  1.50 

PICADILLY  —  splendid  dbl.  pink;  scalloped  elongated  pointed  girl  leaf . L.  154:  L.S.  none;  Y.P.  1.50 

Named  in  remembrance  of  the  London  lassies  that  met  our  men  at  Picadilly  Square. 

MAMSELLE  —  lovely  double  pink  blooms  on  rounded  waxen  girl  foliage . L.  154:  L.S.  none;  Y.P.  1.50 

Named  for  the  little  Madamoiselles  that  met  our  men  at  every  Place  in  Paris. 

(First  two  originated  by  Mr.  Leonard  K.  Brewer  (Bud),  Wyandotte,  Mich.;  last  two  originated  by  Mi’,  and 
Mrs.  Lyndon  Lyon,  Dolgeville,  New  York.) 


THREE  OTHERS,  EQUALLY  FINE,  BUT  NOT  DOUBLE  PINK  GIRLS: 

BUD’S  PINK  WALTZ  —  double  deep  pink;  round,  dark,  red-backed  foliage  .  .  ,  .  L.  154:  L.S.  1.25;  L.P.  1.50 

FANTASY  DOUBLE  ANN  —  fine  double  Fantasy  bloom;  lovely  girl  foliage  .  .  .  .  L.  50?1;  L.S.  154:  L.P.  1.00 

FALSTAFF  —  very  large  double  red  bloom:  round  amazon  foliage . L.  50^:  L.S.  154:  L.P.  1.00 

(Bud’s  Pink  Waltz  by  Mr.  Brewer:  F.  Dbl.  Ann  b  y  the  Lyons  ;  Falstaff  our  own  and  named  for  Shakespeare’s 
Falstaff.) 

EVELYN  JOHNSON  (Lyons)  —  lovely  double  pink  girl . L.  154:  L.S.  1.25;  Y.P.  1.50 

The  Lyons  named  this  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  our  Soc  iety’s  beloved  President. 

FANTASY  EDGE  (Lyons)  —  single  white;  Fantasy  band  around  each  petal  .  .  .  .  L.  60^;  L.S.  1.00;  Y.P.  1.25 

POT  O’  GOLD  (Reed)  —  charming,  small  growing,  double  pink;  plain  leaf . L.  60^;  L.S.  75^;  P.  none 

DOUBLE  HOOSIER  PINK  (Wilson)  —  slightly  frilled  for  added  enchantment . Only  Cut  Leaf  .75 

Leaf  settings  at  60^  in  all;  and  single  plants  in  sizes  50  (J,  154  ^nd  $1.00  in  most  of  the  following  DOUBLE  PINKS; 
Baxter’s  DOUBLE  ARBUTUS  PINK,  OHIO  BOUNTIFUL;  Peter’s  DRESDEN;  Lyon’s  DOUBLE  PINK  CHEER, 
lovely  cerise  double  HOLIDAY,  HONEYBUD,  OLD  FASHION,  PINK  PUFF,  PINK  TOPSY,  WILD  ROSA;  Peter¬ 
son’s  MELIOR  and  the  darling,  fairy-like  SHELDON  (Reed):  Tonkadale’s  MINNEAPOLIS,  PINK  ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT,  lovely  PINK  IDEAL,  PINK  ROCKET;  Ulery’s  HEARTTHROB,  very  double,  double  PINK  CUSHION, 
PINK  SWEETHEART,  PINK  VICTORY;  Wilson’s  ASTOLOT,  LITTLE  DARLING,  PINK  ENCHANTRESS  and 
PINK  SPLENDOR. 

We  offer  leaf  settings  in  many  lovely  new  things;  to  name  just  a  few: 

Naomi’s  MISS  MONROE  (gorgeous  dbl.  red  girl),  PR  IMA  DONNA  huge  dbl.  lavender;  Hines’  MY  LEBA, 
RUFFLED  DAYDREAM,  SHEER  DELIGHT,  few  SPUN  SUGAR;  Young’s  PINK  CORAL  QUEEN;  Fischer’s 
LAVENDER  SILHOUETTE,  TINKER  BELLE  and  others;  Granger’s  LILAC  BALLET,  MISS  ANNABELLE  LEE, 
ROSEWING  and  others;  Tonkadale’s  METEORE,  ORONA,  DOUBLE  POLAR  ICE,  FRIVOLETTA,  CHASKA, 
et  al;  Tinari’s  NAVY  GIRL,  SUGAR  BABE,  SKY  TRAILER  and  others;  Baxter’s  fine  single  red  RED  CAP, 
AIR  WAVES,  few  s.p.  ATOMIC  PINK;  Ulery’s  BLUE  PEAK,  GIANT  PURPLE  MONARCH,  WHITE  PRIDE, 
and  others:  Mahr’s  ANNABELLE;  Ten  Hagen’s  SHOW  SERIES;  West  Side’s  SWANK  double  pink-and-blue 
combination,  PINK  ANGEL  (Pink  Neptune),  DOUBLE  VELVET  GIRL  (Double  Wine  Velvet  Girl),  single  PINK 
DALLY,  semi-miniature  single  ROSE  PINK,  and  their  new  DOUBLE  ORCHID  PRINCE  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  best  double  red  on  the  market  today;  our  own  DARK  SECRET,  the  amazon  of  Tinari’s  Black  Fringe  but  fur 
superior,  very  beautiful,  and  a  top  seller  here. 

.  .  L.  cut  leaf;  L.S.  leaf  setting;  S.P.  small  plant;  Y.P.  young  plant;  L.P.  large  plant  .  , 

MINIMUM  ORDER  SHIPPED  $5.00;  ADD  $1.00  TO  EACH  ORDER  to  help  on  packing  and  postage  costs.  We  ship 
every  order  Special  Delivery  (Special  Handling  rural),  as  Special  Delivery  packages  receive  better  attention  from 
postal  employees  enroute;  we  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

Better  send  an  addressed  LONG  envelope  for  price  list  if  you  want  it  in  a  hurry;  my  delay  in  getting  out  price 
lists  is  not  of  my  choosing;  I  simply  cannot  find  time  to  address  them!  If  you  will  send  an  addressed  LONG  en¬ 
velope,  I  will  get  list  out  to  you  same  day  your  request  is  received. 
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VACATION  CARE 


Fannie  Pearl  Branner,  LaGrande,  Oregon 


R  recently  read  the  article  on  “Vacation  and  Vio¬ 
lets,”  by  Mrs.  Florence  T.  Foltz,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  June  issue  of  the  African  Violet 
Magazine.  While  I  do  not  grow  violets  for  show, 
and  have  only  a  couple  hundred  plants,  I  wonder 
if  anyone  would  be  interested  in  how  I  took  care 
of  mine  during  our  vacation. 

I  used  the  plastic  bags,  the  kind  that  are 
used  in  frozen  food  lockers,  the  turkey  size  being 
best.  First  I  watered  my  plants,  not  too  wet,  and 
then  after  opening  the  bags  and  letting  air  in 
to  them,  I  put  the  plants  in  the  bags,  and  closed 
them  tight  with  elastic  bands.  Several  small 
plants  could  be  put  in  some  of  the  bags,  while 
the  larger  plants  each  required  a  bag.  After  the 
plants  were  fixed  in  the  plastic  bags,  they  were 
placed  on  the  floor  in  front  of  a  north  window. 
We  turned  the  furnace  down  to  sixty  degrees  for 
the  day  and  fifty  degrees  for  night,  and  left 
them.  No  one  came  in  to  see  about  them. 

We  left  on  our  vacation  February  2  and  were 
gone  two  weeks.  When  we  returned  home,  the 
plants  had  grown  toward  the  light,  but  soon 
straightened  up  and  were  easily  brought  back  into 


shape  again.  Some  of  the  plants  were  left  in  the 
plastic  bags  for  four  weeks,  and  they  still  were 
all  right  when  taken  out. 

I  found  that  by  taking  the  plants  out  of  the 
bags  in  the  morning  and  watering  them,  even  if 
the  soil  was  damp,  that  they  did  not  wilt. 

One  of  my  plants,  Baxter’s  “Gorgeous,”  had 
mildew  on  the  flower  stems.  I  put  sulphur  on 
this  one  before  putting  it  in  the  bag,  thinking 
that  it  would  probably  be  dead  when  I  returned. 
It  was  in  full  bloom  when  I  did  this,  and  when 
I  took  it  out  of  the  bag  after  I  got  home,  it  was 
still  in  bloom.  It  is  still  blooming,  and  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  mildew  on  it. 

The  plants  were  not  fertilized  for  two  months 
previous  to  our  leaving.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  this  had  any  effect  on  the  good  condition 
they  were  in  on  our  return. 

I  had  previously  used  bricks  in  water  for  my 
violets  during  vacations,  and,  although  I  have 
tried  the  plastic  bags  only  once,  I  do  think  it  is 
the  easiest  and  best  way.  However,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  plants  would  keep  as  well  in  warm 
weather  as  they  did  in  the  cold  February  weather. 

THE  END 


WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES.  Choice  of  white,  black 
or  pink  finish.  18"  size  (illustrated)  fits  over  lock. 
All  attach  without  screws.  18"  x  8%"  —  $2.19  each 
or  2  for  $3.95;  24"  x  10"  -  $2.49  each  or  2  for 
$4.75;  30"  x  10"  —  $2.95  each  or  2  for  $5.75.  (Ppd.) 
WIRE  TABLES.  Several  models  to  choose  from. 
Send  for  illustrated  price  list. 

ALUMINUM  TRAYS  to  fit  any  of  above,  $3.00  each. 
Trays  made  to  order  —  send  size  for  estimate. 
LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  MARKERS  —  41/2" 
size,  100  for  $1.00  plus  10^  for  postage.  2"  x  5"  T 
(style  B)  50  for  $1.75;  100  for  $2.75;  500  for  $11.00 
ppd. 

METAL  SIGNS  THAT  SHINE  AT  NIGHT  —  Wall 
sign,  18"  X  2%"  -  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  -  $1.45 
ppd.  Send  10^  (refundable)  for  illustrated  sign  cata¬ 
logue. 

IDENTOTABS  —  Self  sticking  labels  -  144  for  $1.00. 
PROTECTOTAPE  —  Metal  covering  for  pot  edges 
—  flexible  and  effective  —  270"  roll  for  $1.00. 

Send  card  for  free  price  list  of  tables,  flower  trees, 
compost,  spray  bombs,  etc. 

HARVEY  j.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Wausau,  Wis. 


African  Violets 


African  Violet  culture 
has  won  such  en¬ 
during  popularity  be¬ 
cause  these  lovely 
plants — with  their  ex¬ 
quisite  blooms  and 
wide  variety  of 
beautiful  leaf  shapes 
and  textures — are  so 
easy  to  grow  that  be¬ 
ginners  have  as  many 
flowers  as  advanced 
collectors. 


PLANTS  LIKE  THIS  $1.00  each 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  prove  to  you  that  we  know  how  to  mail  African 
Violets  to  you  IN  PERFECT  condition,  we  will  send 
postpaid  and  guaranteed — your  choice  of  a_  plant  in 
bloom  and  labeled  true  to  name — Pink,  White,  Light 
Blue,  Dark  Purple,  Lavender  at  $1.00.  Or  all  5  for 
$4.95. 

FREE  African  Violet  CATALOG 
Tells  how  to  grow  African  Violets!  Many  varieties 
pictured  in  color.  You’ll  want  to  start  this  delight¬ 
ful  hobby  today  so  write  to 

SPODTZ  GREENHOUSES 

34301  MORAVIAN  DR.  FRASER,  MICH. 

‘*We  specialize  in  choice  varieties" 
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A  NEW  PLANT  STAND 


This  stand  is  made  to  make  the  most  use  of  the  natural  daylight  and  also  the 
fluorescent  light.  You  will  be  proud  to  display  your  best  plants  on  the  12  rings 
and  the  large  tray  under  the  fluorescent  light.  The  rings  hold  4"  pots,  saucers 
or  jardinieres,  and  has  a  4i/4"  opening.  Each  unit  of  4  rings  revolves  so  that  you 
can  change  the  position  of  the  plants  easily. 

The  reinforced  tray  is  sturdily  built  to  hold  a  layer  of  sand  or  gravel  and 
many  pots.  It  is  48"  long,  17"  wide,  and  2"  deep.  The  entire  stand  is  35"  high 
and  64"  wide.  It  can  be  had  with  or  without  the  fluorescent  fixture. 

The  stand  is  $29.50  without  the  fixture,  and  comes  shipped  unassembled  and 
is  easily  assembled  with  a  screw  driver.  The  stand  comes  in  a  soft  black  finish 
only. 

The  48",  two  bulb  fluorescent  fixture  can  be  had  in  gray  or  a  soft  black  finish 
to  match  the  stand  at  $14.95  with  bulbs,  cord,  and  plug. 

The  stand  and  fixture  will  be  sent  by  express  collect. 


TONKADALE  GREENHOUSE 

ROUTE  3  —  BOX  314 

HOPKINS,  MINNESOTA 
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EXPERTS  SAY,  ^  lUfldii. 
^luaneAcent  LIGHT 


h  AFRICAN  VIOLETS” 


SENIOR  CARDEN  LAMP 

r.ENGTH  42" 

Introducing  the  Senior  Garden  Lamp  (pictured).  Longer  --  roomier. 
Will  accommodate  20-30  plants  with  ease.  Perfect  for  that  long  table 
or  room  divider.  Top  in  wrought  iron  black  or  dark  leaf  green.  Legs 
in  non-rust  aluminum.  Complete  with  switch,  cord  and  plug.  Choice 
of  one  or  two  30  watt  fixtures. 

Height  15".  Plant  area  40"  x  18".  Shipping  weight  28  lb. 


Complete  with  one  fixture . $18.50 

Complete  with  two  fixtures  (added  light)  ........  $24.50 


(Shipped  express  collect  -  F.  O.  B.  Wilson,  N.  Y.) 


JUNIOR  CARDEN  LAMP 

LENGTH  28" 

Similar  to  the  Senior  Lamp  except  for  length.  Offers  plant  area  three 
times  that  of  an  average  window.  Locate  your  indoor  garden  in  any 
room  with  this  ‘portable  sunshine’.  Top  in  wrought  iron  black  or  dark 
leaf  green.  Legs  in  non-rust  aluminum.  Complete  with  switch,  cord  and 
plug.  Choice  of  one  or  two  20  watt  fixtures. 

Height  15".  Plant  area  26"  x  18" 


Complete  with  one  fixture . .  .  $14.95 

Complete  with  two  fixtures  (added  light) . $19.75 


(Shipped  postpaid  --  West  of  Miss,  add  50^) 

ORDER  NOW 

(LITERATURE  ON  REQUEST) 

CRAFT  HOUSE  EAST  LAKE  RD.  WILSON,  N.  Y. 
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“Ten  Years  of  Progress,”  the  slogan  for  the  coming  Convention,  is,  I  think, 
very  appropriate.  The  steady  growth  of  membership  and  overall  strength  of  our 
Society  is  unparalled  in  the  history  of  organizations  of  its  type.  Our  expanding 
research  program,  which  is  unique  in  our  field,  has  through  the  colleges  and 
universities  which  are  doing  the  work  with  our  help,  brought  ever  increasing 
information  to  each  of  us.  This  has  and  will  continue  to  improve  our  violet 


As  always  I  am  looking  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  anticipation  to  our 
Convention  to  be  held  in  the  Twin-Cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  in  April 
and  particularly  because  this  will  be  our  tenth  Convention  and  Annual  Meeting. 


Mr.  Johnson 


culture.  Our  annual  Conventions  and  shows  each  year  have  proven  to  be  interesting  and  informative. 
As  our  membership  grows  and  as  the  years  go  by,  they  will  result  in  increasing  fellowship  and  ex¬ 
change  of  information  among  us.  I  personally  look  forward  to  meeting  more  and  more  of  our  mem¬ 
bership  each  year,  as  I  am  sure  you  all  do.  Generally  we  can  look  forward  to  continued  growth  and 
continued  improvement  as  our  experience  and  knowledge  increases. 

In  the  midst  of  my  joy  and  expectation  of  things  to  come,  I  regret  that  there  may  be  a  bit  of  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  minds  of  some  concerning  our  nominating  procedure.  As  you  may  recall,  there  were  no 
elections  held  at  our  last  annual  meeting  because  our  Py-laws  were  amended  at  such  meeting  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  next  election  would  be  held  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1956,  and  that  the  terms  of  newly 
elected  officers  and  directors  would  begin  immediately  after  each  annual  meeting.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  to  avoid  the  complications  under  the  former  by-law  arising  from  officers  and  directors 
not  taking  office  for  almost  nine  months  after  their  elections. 

At  our  board  meeting  which  followed  the  annual  meeting,  I  appointed  a  nominating  committee  of 
four  members  to  nominate  a  slate  of  officers  and  directors  to  be  voted  on  in  1956.  This  committee  is 
chairmaned  by  Mrs.  Feme  Kellar  who  has  served  in  such  capacity  since  1951.  At  the  suggestion  of 
our  Board  I  had  previously  secured  an  opinion  from  legal  counsel  that  it  was  my  duty  under  our  By¬ 
laws  to  appoint  four  members  of  the  nominating  committee  at  such  board  meeting.  Without  objection 
and  in  compliance  with  our  By-laws,  the  appointments  were  approved  by  the  Board. 

The  nominating  committee  had  the  responsibility  of  selecting  from  the  entire  membership  a  slate 
of  nominees  that  at  the  time  of  its  report  it  considered  most  qualified  to  serve.  There  are  so  many 
fine  members  that  this  was  no  easy  task.  The  co  mmittee  has  carefully  and  painstakingly  performed 
its  duties  and  has  nominated  a  slate  of  officers  and  board  members  of  the  highest  caliber.  The  slate 
is  composed  of  members  I  am  certain  are  capable  and  will,  if  elected,  start  the  Society  forward  on 
the  path  toward  an  additional  “Ten  Years  of  Progress.” 

If  you  will  glance  at  the  slate  of  nominees  headed  by  Bill  Carter  and  the  makeup  of  the  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  as  printed  on  the  bottom  of  the  last  page  of  the  pink  sheets  of  the  December,  1955 
issue  of  this  magazine,  you  will  see  that  they  are  members  of  longstanding  of  our  Society  and  have 
all  shown  the  greatest  interest  as  evidenced  by  their  past  service  to  the  Society  and  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  every  section  of  our  great  nation. 

Let  this  be  understood.  Our  Society  has  grown  and  prospered  because  of  the  unstinting  and  un¬ 
selfish  work  of  many  people.  They  have  devoted  their  time  and  efforts,  often  at  personal  sacrifice 
because  of  their  devotion  to  our  Society  and  its  objectives.  Our  officers,  directors,  editor,  committee 
chairmen  and  members,  have  worked  without  a  penny  of  personal  material  gain.  Their  gain  has 
been  the  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done.  Without  them  we  would  have  no  organization.  With  them 
we  have  a  Society  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

This  being  my  last  opportunity  as  president  to  speak  to  you  through  the  medium  of  the  “Presi¬ 
dent’s  Message”  I  particularly  want  to  tell  you  of  my  complete  faith  in,  admiration  of  and  indebted¬ 
ness  to  those  with  whom  I  have  worked  during  my  term  of  office  now  ending. 

At  this  time  I  should  also  want  it  understood  by  each  and  every  member  of  the  Society  that  ours 
is  a  democratic  organization.  Our  charter  and  our  By-laws  provide  the  means  for  insuring  the  right 
of  each  of  us  to  speak  our  piece,  to  be  heard,  and  to  vote  in  person  or  by  proxy  on  every  issue  af¬ 
fecting  the  vital  interests  of  the  African  Violet  Society.  The  actions  of  your  board,  your  officers  and 
your  committees  are  always  subject  to  your  final  say  as  members  of  the  Society.  When  we  meet  at 
our  annual  meetings  you  have  the  right,  which  has  been  and  always  will  be  respected,  to  discuss, 
make  motions,  nominate  and  vote. 


Again  I  say  that  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing 
all  of  you  at  our  Convention  which  I  fervently  hope 
will  be  the  fitting  culmination  of  our  first  “Ten  Years 
of  Progress”  and  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  continuing 
good  fellowshlip  and  continuing  advancement  of  our 


common  interests  in  African  violets. 


Sincerely, 
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The  spray  that  African  Violets  “grew  up  on.”  It  was  the  first  spray  regularly  used  for  control  of  insects  on 

African  Violets  and  is  still  the  most  widely  used.  One  hundred  per  cent  active  ingredients,  good  for  all  African 

Violet  foliage  insects.  Odorless,  non-poisonous.  6-oz  bottle  $1.25  ■ —  Shpg.  Wt.  2  lbs. 

SODIUM  SELENATE 

The  only  sure  way  to  eliminate  mites  is  to  treat  every  plant  with  Sodium  Selenate.  And  plants  that  have  been 
ti’eated  with  Sodium  Selenate  can  not  become  infested  with  mites,  or  other  foliage-feeding  insects,  for  several  months. 

It  costs  less  to  treat  100  plants  with  Sodium  Selenate  than  to  replace  one  plant  that  has  to  be  discarded  because 
of  insect  attack.  Sodium  Selenate  is  thus  the  cheapest  insurance  the  African  Violet  grower  can  buy.  Why  not  start 
treating  your  plants  now  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  plants  can  not  become  mite  infested  no 
matter  how  many  mite-y  plants  might  be  placed  among  th  em  ? 

Poisonous,  it  must  be  used  with  care.  But  it  gives  off  no  fumes  so  it  can  be  used  with  complete  safety  if 

certain  minimum  handling  precautions  are  taken. 

12  capsules,  enough  for  200  or  more  plants,  $1.50  postpaid.  100  capsules  $9.00,  postpaid. 

PLASTIC  POTS 

At  last  plastic  pots  are  available  that  are  serviceable,  practical  to  ship  by  mail,  and  reasonable  in  price!  They 

require  a  little  more  care  in  watering  (actually  less  watering),  and  possibly  slightly  less  fertilizing,  but  otherwise 

are  about  the  same  in  plant  growing  as  clay  pots.  They  nest  well  and  are  light  in  weight,  so  they  can  be  packed 

and  shipped  at  reasonable  cost.  And  the  cost,  delivered  to  you,  is  less  than  the  cost  of  clay  pots. 

These  pots  won’t  stain  with  algae.  And  they  won’t  burn  leaf  stems  where  leaves  hang  over  the  rims  because  the 
fertilizer  salts  that  cause  the  damage  just  can’t  collect  in  the  rims. 


Variable  color. 

Size  100  for  Shpg.  Wt. 

2)4-lrich  pot,  regular  $3.45  5  lbs. 

3  -inch  pot,  regular  $5.43  12  lbs. 

3  -inch  pot,  squatty  $5.63  12  lbs. 

4  -inch  pot,  squatty  $9.52  15  lbs. 


GREENPLAST  LABELS 

Miller’s  plastic  labels  were  the  first  plastic  labels  available  for  African  Violet  use.  They  have  been  on  the 
market  for  seven  years,  and  are  so  durable  that  many  of  the  1949  labels  are  still  in  use.  Many  other  plastic  labels 
have  copied  one  or  more  of  the  Miller  label  features  but  none  have  been  able  to  offer  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Miller  Greenplast  labels.  These  labels  are  rot  and  stain  proof.  They  can  be  written  on  with  any  ordinary  lead 
pencil  and  the  writing  is  permanent  throughout  the  life  o  f  the  plant  but  it  can  be  erased  and  the  label  used  over 
again.  They  “give”  as  leaves  grow  so  do  not  distort  growing  leaves.  They  don’t  stick  up  so  sleeves  and  elbows 
catch  them  and  knock  plants  over.  And  they  are  low  in  p  rice !  Where  else  can  you  buy  plastic  labels  at  less  than 
one  cent  a  piece  ? 

100  Greenplast  labels  . $1.00,  postpaid  500  Greenplast  labels . $3.60,  postpaid 

SHAKESPEARE  WATERING  CAN 

The  Shakespeare  Watering  Can  was  the  first  watering  can  offered  to  African  Violet  growers  that  combined 
utility  and  beauty,  and  it  is  still  far  superior.  For  utility  it  has  three  pint  capacity,  10-inch  spout,  big  spout  open¬ 
ing,  unobstructed  top  for  easy  filling,  I’aised  front  so  it  won’t  spill,  and  a  sturdy  curved  wooden  handle.  For  beauty 
it  offers  entirely  seamless  construction,  polished  aluminum  surface,  and  graceful  lines.  You  can  be  proud  of  it  in 
any  room  in  your  house.  $4.50  each  —  Shpg.  Wt.  2  lbs. 

DELUXE  SPRAYER 

This  was  another  Miller  “first.”  I  searched  through  sprayer  and  specialty  manufacturers  stocks  for  years  be¬ 
fore  I  found  a  sprayer  that  was  really  practical  for  the  home  African  Violet  grower,  one  that  combined  fine  spray, 
durability,  and  one-hand  operation.  This  is  it. 

You  operate  this  spray  by  a  trigger-finger  squeeze  with  one  hand,  leaving  the  other  hand  free  to  lift  the  plants 
and  turn  them  so  they  are  properly  covered  with  spray. 

Base  is  of  polished  copper,  working  mechanism  is  nickel  plated.  Built  to  last  and  to  give  good  service.  One  pint 
size.  $6.50  each  — ■  Shpg.  Wt.  2  lbs. 

SOILFUME  CAPS 

Soilfume  Caps  are  the  simplest-to-use  soil  sterilizing  material  procedure  available  today.  You  simply  mix  your 
soil,  put  it  in  a  container  with  a  tight  fitting  cover,  insert  the  proper  number  of  capsules,  moisten,  let  stand  for 
several  days  at  55°  F.  or  above,  air,  and  use.  Excellent  against  nematodes. 

10  Caps  $1.00,  postpaid  —  Bottle  of  100  Caps  $1.75,  postpaid 

TWO  TONE  POT  RIMMER  FOIL 

Miller  foil  was  on  the  market  for  years  before  any  other  foil  was  brought  out.  And  it  is  still  the  best  value. 
What  other  foil  gives  the  advantage  of  reversibility  so  that  you  can  have  choice  of  lustrous  metal  color  or  an  at¬ 
tractive  green  color?  What  other  foil  gives  you  one  and  one-half  inch  width  so  that  you  can  make  collars  that  really 
stay  on?  What  other  foil  gives  you  one  hundred  fifty  and  more  feet  per  roll?  What  other  foil  is  priced  so  that  it 
costs  less  than  a  cent  a  pot  to  use? 

1  roll  $1.50  3  rolls  $4.00  Both  postpaid 

NEIL  C.  MILLER 

LAYTON’S  LAKE  PENNS  GROVE  6,  N.  J. 

Supplies  for  African  Violet  Growing 

I  have  been  catering  to  the  needs  of  African  Violet  growers  since  1949.  Why  not  deal  with  the  supply  house 
that  has  been  in  the  business  the  longest  and  has  the  largest  background  in  handling  the  supplies  that  African 
Violet  gi’owers  really  need?  Catalogue  on  request. 
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Red  ribbon,  Saintpaulia  Study  Club, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Blue  ribbon.  The  Detroit  African  Violet 
Club,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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White  ribbon,  African  Violet  Society,  Mi¬ 
ami,  Florida. 
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step  one  — 

Get  together  everything  you 
wish  to  put  into  a  mixture  of 
soil,  but  only  the  soil  and 
humus  are  mixed.  (If  you 
use  chemical  fertilizer,  have 
it  measured  and  set  it  aside). 


Step  three  — 

Over  the  bottle  cap  the  char¬ 
coal,  which  allows  for  good 
flow. 


Step  two  — 

Place  the  bottle  cap,  edges 
down,  over  the  hole  in  the 
pot. 
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Step  four  — 


A  PERSONAL  OPINION  OF 

SOIL  STERILIZATION 


Over  the  charcoal  the 
sand,  which  drains  next 
best. 


Mrs.  John  R.  Easterline,  Xenia,  Ohio 


XJ  ave  just  read  Mr.  Neil  Miller’s  article  on 
Soil  Sterilization  in  the  March  issue  of  our 
Magazine;  and,  since  he  says,  “If  a  way  can  be 
found  to  overcome  the  difficulties  .  .  .  the  hot 
water  drench  can  be  used,”  I  want  to  offer  that 
I  use  a  drench  method  to  sterilize  soil  because  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  least  disturbing  to  soil 
elements  as  God  made  them.  I  did  not  get  the 
method,  as  I  apply  it,  out  of  a  magazine  and  do 
not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  described  in  print, 
but  it  is  so  simple  and  workable  that  there  surely 
must  be  many  people  who  would  like  to  know 
about  it. 

All  the  equipment  needed  is  a  kitchen  pail, 
a  clay  pot  large  enough  so  that  when  it  is  set  in 
the  pail  the  rim  rests  on  the  edge,  a  bottle  cap 
or  lid  with  edges  nicked  deeply  to  cover  the  hole 
in  the  pot  bottom,  a  lid,  aluminum  foil,  or  any¬ 
thing  big  enough  and  close  fitting  enough  to 
cover  the  pot  and  hold  in  steam,  and  an  old  coat, 
sack  or  cloth  large  enough  to  cover  both  pot  and 
pail  for  a  while  —  it  will  not  be  harmed  because 
it  doesn’t  get  wet. 

To  sterilize  I  get  together  all  the  ingredients 
I  wish  to  put  into  a  batch  of  soil,  (the  larger  the 
better  because  it  holds  heat  longer  and  drains 
slower)  but  only  the  soil  and  humus  are  mixed. 
I  like  half  soil  and  half  humus  made  of  equal 
parts  of  leaf  mold  and  rotted  manure,  but  that 
is  an  individual  preference.  The  soil  is  sifted  very 
fine  so  there  are  no  lumps  where  soil  pests  can 


hide  from  the  purge.  When  I  used  chemical 
fertilizers,  this,  too,  was  measured  and  set  aside. 

First,  I  place  the  bottle  cap,  edges  down,  over 
the  pot  hole  to  hold  the  mix  in  and  slow  down 
drainage.  Then  I  put  in  the  charcoal,  which  is 
the  coarsest  material;  it  allows  for  good  flow 
and  holds  the  cap  in  place  to  a  certain  extent. 
Over  the  charcoal  I  add  coarse  sand,  which  drains 
next  best  to  charcoal  but  keeps  the  soil  from 
settling  to  the  bottom;  and,  last,  the  mixture  of 
soil  and  humus.  I  set  the  nearly  filled  pot  in  the 
kitchen  pail  and  pour  fairly  hard  boiling  water 
over  it  —  all  I  can  at  first  without  running  it 
over  —  then  stir  it  gently  as  deep  as  possible 
without  stirring  the  sand  and  charcoal.  I  add 
more  water  until  it  is  almost  soupy  and  I  know 
it  is  completely  drenched.  Then  I  put  on  a  double 
sheet  of  aluminum  foil  and  fold  it  down  well  over 
the  edges,  but  leave  a  couple  of  looser  spots  to 
allow  air  to  enter.  Then  cover  the  whole  thing 
with  an  old  windbreaker  jacket,  tucking  it  around 
to  hold  the  heat. 

After  an  hour  I  uncover  it  to  see  how  drain¬ 
age  is  going.  I  seldom  have  to  stir  it,  but  you 
can  if  necessary.  When  I  used  chemical  fertilizer 
I  stirred  it  into  the  top  half  at  this  time  while 
there  was  still  plenty  of  warm  water  to  help 
dissolve  it.  Then  I  put  the  foil  back  over  and 
let  it  sit  till  it  forms  a  cake  in  the  pot.  It  usually 
pulls  away  from  the  sides  as  soon  as  the  water 
leaves.  I  then  lay  the  pot  on  its  side  and  push 
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step  six  — 

Set  the  nearly  filled  pot  in 
a  kitchen  pail  and  pour  boil- 
in??  water  over  it.  Stir  it 
gently,  as  deep  as  possible 
vdthoiit  stirring  into  sand 
and  charcoal. 


Step  five  — 

Over  the  sand  the  mixture  of 
soil  and  humus. 


Step  seven  — 

A  double  sheet  of  aluminum 
foil  holds  in  steam.  Loosened 
edges  allow  air  to  enter. 
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step  eight  — 


Wrap  the  whole  thing  with 
something  heavy  to  hold  in 
heat. 

Keep  wrapped  at  least  an 
hour. 


Step  nine  — 

After  an  hour,  see  how  drain¬ 
age  is  going.  Stir  if  neces¬ 
sary.  If  you  use  chemical 
fertilizer,  stir  it  in  now,  while 
there  is  plenty  of  water  to 
dissolve  it.  Put  foil  back  on. 


Step  ten  — 

When  it  forms  a  cake,  push 
up  cap  with  large  nail  to 
loosen  the  cake  and  increase 
circulation. 


step  eleven  — 

The  loosened  cake  can  dry 
in  the  pot,  placed  on  its 
side,  or  be  transferred  to 
start  another  batch. 


Step  twelve  — 

When  dry  enough  to  crumble, 
break  up  and  mix  to  blend  in 
sand  and  charcoal.  At  the 
same  time  add  bone  meal 
and  Activo.  Add  Activo  to 
the  water  in  the  pail  and 
save  it  to  moisten  the  soil, 
this  restores  n  u  t  r  i  e  n  t  s 
leached  out. 


the  bottle  cap  inward  with  a  large  nail  head  to 
loosen  the  cake  and  increase  circulation.  I  either 
let  the  cake  finish  drying  in  the  pot,  or  if  I  want 
to  do  another  batch,  transfer  it  to  an  old  tub. 

After  it  dries  to  where  it  will  crumble,  I 
break  it  up  by  hand  and  mix  it  to  blend  in  the 
sand  and  charcoal;  but  I  do  not  sift  it,  because 
I  think  potting  soil  can  be  too  fine  for  good  aer¬ 
ation.  As  I  mix  I  add  Activo  to  replace  the  good 
bacteria  I  have  killed  and  bone  meal.  I  also  save 
the  liquid  from  the  pail  in  an  old  jar  and  add  a 
little  Activo  to  deodorize  and  activate  it.  This 
liquid  is  gradually  returned  to  the  soil  to  keep 
it  moist  while  it  ages  and  becomes  reactivated, 
and  in  doing  this  I  return  whatever  nutrients  I 
have  leached  out  in  the  drenching  process.  I  do 
not  believe,  from  what  I  read,  that  any  soil  should 
be  used  before  three  weeks  after  sterilizing.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  humus  can  develop 
temporary  toxic  conditions  under  heat,  and  three 
weeks  is  required  for  this  to  pass  off.  Also,  lime. 


bone  meal  or  superphosphate  should  be  added 
after  the  soil  cools. 

This  method  can  be  used  any  time  of  the 
year,  but  I  think  it  is  much  better  to  prepare 
potting  soil  in  summer  when  you  can  set  the  pail 
outside  and  while  the  temperature  is  fine  for  the 
bacteria  to  work.  I  like  to  prepare  a  good  tubful 
in  July  and  have  it  out  of  the  way  before  I  go 
on  vacation  and  a  good  age  on  it  when  fall 
potting  time  comes.  In  winter  I  store  it  in  nail 
kegs,  which  let  a  little  air  in  the  sides  for 
bacteria  and  which  can  be  stacked.  I  always 
keep  my  soil  slightly  moist  and  use  rain  water 
from  a  large  garbage  can  full,  which  I  keep  in 
the  basement.  In  winter  I  often  add  clean  snow 
to  this  water  because  it  is  supposed  to  contain 
phosphorus  in  addition  to  the  nitrogen  that  rain 
water  contains. 

And  now,  may  sterilizing  conditions  improve. 

THE  END 
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I  used  to  be  the  pet  and  darling  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  the  undisputed  monarch  of  all  I  surveyed. 
Mine  was  the  best  spot  in  the  house  —  an  eight 
foot  long  window  seat  in  a  sunny  front  window, 
where  I  spent  many  happy  hours.  Then  came 
that  awful  day  when  Mistress  was  given  an 
African  violet. 

Once  an  African  violet  comes  into  the  house, 
you  might  as  well  give  up.  You  see,  one  violet 
is  never  the  end.  Finally  home  ceases  to  be  home. 
It  becomes  a  hazard. 

I  wouldn’t  mind  so  much  sharing  my  window 
with  one  violet  (even  when  it’s  too  stupid  to  move 
before  it  gets  knocked  over!);  I  can  adapt  if  a 
violet  can’t.  But  when  it  gets  to  be  “more,  and 
more  all  hopping  through  the  frothy  waves  and 
scrambling  to  the  shore”  —  that’s  hard  for  a  little 
dog  to  take. 

One  day  Mistress  went  out.  When  she  came 
home,  she  had  SIX  violets  in  a  box.  Of  course 
that  meant  there  had  to  be  a  shelf  for  them. 
But  why  MY  window?  That’s  what’s  so  hard  to 
understand.  It’s  true  it  only  took  up  one  third 
of  my  space,  still  .  .  .  !  I  jumped  up  on  the 
seat  to  sniff  the  situation  over,  and  was  told, 
“Smell,  but  don’t  go  any  further.”  I  was  dis¬ 
gusted.  How  dumb  can  you  get?  Violets  have  no 
smell,  so  there’s  no  incentive  to  go  further. 

Thus  it  went:  More  violets,  more  shelves, 
more  shelves,  more  violets,  until  every  window 
had  its  quota,  and  it  came  around  to  mine  again. 
Sure,  I  lost  another  third  of  my  window  seat  to 
those  aborigines  from  Africa.  There  I  was  in  the 
middle.  This  was  when  the  command  “Keep  your 
tail  out  of  the  Violets,”  became  a  household 
catchword.  What’s  a  dog’s  tail  for,  if  not  to  wag 
him  ?  Frustrating,  very. 

What  the  Master  and  I  suffered  because  of 
violets!  I  remember  when  Mistress  was  at  the 
trial  and  error  stage.  You  know,  she  tried  out 
ever3d:hing  she  heard  or  read.  This  particular 
time  someone  told  her  that  when  a  violet  refused 
to  bloom,  she  should  plunge  it  in  hot  water  and 
then  put  it  into  the  Frigidaire  for  five  minutes. 


It  didn’t  work  out  quite  like  that,  because  just 
as  Mistress  dunked  the  violet,  the  phone  rang, 
and  by  the  time  she  finished  talking,  the  water 
was  cold.  Nevertheless,  Mistress  shrugged  it  off 
and  put  the  violet  into  the  Frigidaire  “for  five 
minutes.”  Five  hours  later  the  Master  came  home 
and  reached  into  the  box  for  a  cold  beer.  Mistress 
and  I  were  in  the  living  room  when  he  staggered 
in,  clutching  a  bottle  of  beer  in  one  hand,  a  violet 
in  the  other,  collapsed  into  a  chair  moaning, 
“Now  I  have  violets  in  my  beer,  yet!” 

That  was  a  trial  alright,  and  I  guess  it  was 
an  error  on  Mistress’  part,  for  there  were  no 
shelves  put  up  that  weekend.  However,  good 
things  never  last,  and  Mistress  was  soon  demand¬ 
ing  shelves  across  the  middle  of  my  window. 
Master  put  his  foot  down  hard  —  said  a  dog  had 
a  right  to  some  room.  So  they  compromised  on 
what  they  call  a  fluorescent  set-up  in  the  cellar. 

What  I’d  like  to  know  is:  What  good  are 
the  darned  things  anyway?  No  smell  and  not 
even  good  to  eat.  Take  so  much  time  to  care  for 
that  Master  hasn’t  a  clean  pair  of  socks  to  his 
name,  and  cost  so  much  that  we  have  to  eat 
chopped  meat  instead  of  steak.  Master  laid  down 
the  law,  “No  more  violets”  —  but  where  did  it 
get  him?  When  Mistress  makes  up  her  mind,  it 
takes  an  act  of  Congress  to  change  it,  and  I 
wouldn’t  bet  a  good  T-bone  on  that. 

Just  spoiled  sports,  that’s  what  violets  are. 
Never,  never  will  I  forget  the  night  of  the  big 
smash!  I  have  a  little  rubber  dog  that  I  took 
away  from  one  of  our  grandsons.  We  used  to 
have  such  a  good  romp  every  evening  with  it, 
tossing  it  back  and  forth  and  playing  catch. 
Those  days  are  over.  When  violets  came.  Mistress 
dropped  out  and  warned  us,  “Watch  out  for  my 
violets;  better  not  throw  it.”  We  ignored  her  and 
continued  to  play.  All  went  well  until  I  missed 
a  catch  and  butted  the  toy  with  the  end  of  my 
nose.  Up  into  the  air  it  flew  and  down,  down 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  shelf  of  violets.  Leaves, 
flowers,  pots  flew  in  all  directions.  Master  and  I 
took  one  horrified  look,  and  dived  for  shelter 
under  the  sofa.  We  stuck  in  a  bottleneck  and 
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sensitive  portions  were  still  exposed  when 
Mistress  arrived  with  the  yardstick  (a  horrible 
weapon  used  to  enforce  disregarded  commands). 
Two  subdued  males  crawled  forth  and  slunk  to 
their  chair.  So  we  learned:  violets  own  the 
house;  it  was  a  mistake  to  think  we  did. 

Peace  was  restored  by  shelves  going  up  over 
my  windows.  Now  when  I  want  to  look  out,  I 
have  to  squeeze  carefully  into  about  two  feet  of 
space  with  violets  to  the  left  of  me,  violets  to 
the  right  of  me,  violets  overhead.  TPs  enough  to 
give  a  dog  claustrophobia! 

THE  END 


ORDER  NOW 

1954  Revised  Edition  —  Blue  Cover 
‘‘AFRICAN  VIOLET  HANDBOOK  FOR 
EXHIBITORS  AND  JUDGES’* 

Complete  information  on  Show  plants.  Show  pro¬ 
cedure,  color  classes  of  varieties,  judges  and  judging, 
exhibits,  insects  and  diseases. 

$1.00  PER  COPY 

RUTH  G.  CAREY 
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OUR  VIOLET  PIM 


Dear  Members: 

We  have  a  lovely  African  violet  pin  and  lapel 
button. 


Sterling  silver  with  blue  enamel  . $  3.50 

Same,  with  gavel  for  Presidents  .  5.00 

14  K.  gold  with  blue  enamel  .  12.50 

Same,  with  gavel  for  Presidents  .  15.50 


This  is  the  only  official  pin  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  and  is  for  mem¬ 
bers  only. 

For  further  information,  write  to  the  Pin- 
Chairman: 

Mrs.  E.  Pearle  Turner 
828  Kenmore  Boulevard 
Akron  4,  Ohio 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  ARE  EASIER  TO  GROW  IN  AN 

Qnlift  Aluminum  Greenhouse 


Get  better  results  —  grow  prize¬ 
winning  African  Violets  and  hundreds 
of  other  plants  and  flowers  for  fun 
or  profit  under  ideal  conditions  of 
controlled  heat,  temperature,  and  hu¬ 
midity  that  Orlyt  gives  you. 

Set  up  Orlyt  yourself  —  iPs  complete¬ 
ly  prefabricated  of  maintenance-free 
aluminum.  Inexpensive  to  own,  too  — 
prices  start  from  under  $300  with  no 
money  down.  Easy  Pay  Plan  avail¬ 
able. 

And  there  are  many  new  Orlyts  for 
1956  in  sparkling  aluminum  and  eco¬ 
nomical  redwood.  Write  for  free 
Orlyt  4-color  catalog  4-1. 


SEE  ORLYT  AT  THE  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOWS 


Get  On  The  Spot  Facts  and  Figures  About  Orlyt  at 
One  of  the  Spring  Flower  Shows. 
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Mrs.  Edward  Jones  introduced  Dr.  Reed  at  the  Convention  in  Pittsburgh. 


ADVANCES  IN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  BREEDING 

Sheldon  C.  Reed,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


It  is  a  very  great  honor  to  speak  to  you  again. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  because  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  talk  last  year  bore  fruit,  or  at 
least  flovrers.  For  instance,  in  the  last  issue  of 
our  magazine  there  is  an  article  by  Lyndon  Lyon 
in  which  he  bats  the  genes  around  in  such  an 
expert  way  that  one  would  think  he  had  been 
playing  with  genes  all  his  life.  He  has  visions 
of  a  white  flower  with  a  pink  eye  and  a  double 
Pink  Fringette.  These  are  perfectly  easy  to 
produce,  if  you  know  how  to  manipulate  the 
genes  properly.  Most  of  us  now  are  getting  this 
genetic  ‘‘green  thumb”  so  that  we  can  understand 
what  is  involved  in  making  up  a  desirable  new 
hybrid.  We  have  taken  our  first  successful  steps 
together,  as  hybridizers  of  African  violets. 

The  rules  of  heredity  involved  in  producing 
double  pinks  and  other  new  varieties  are  rela¬ 
tively  simple  and  were  explained  in  the  June, 
1953,  and  December,  1954,  issues  of  our  maga¬ 
zine.  There  are  many  more  principles  of  heredity 
which  are  useful  to  the  plant  breeder,  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  lead  you  on  into  some  of  the 
more  advanced  principles  of  genetics.  If  you  do 
not  understand  them  today,  do  not  be  perturbed; 
you  will  not  be  alone,  and  can  still  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  another  day. 

The  Cash  Value  of  Research 

You  may  ask  me,  “What  sense  is  there  to 
learning  more  about  heredity  and  hybridizing?” 
Such  a  question  is  easy  to  answer.  Let  us  suppose 
that  you  had  nothing  to  sell  except  the  several 


wild  species  of  African  violets.  Obviously  there 
would  not  be  any  convention  at  all,  if  that  were 
the  case.  Even  old  grandpa  Blue  Boy  was  the 
result  of  considerable  hybridization  and  selection. 
Since  Blue  Boy  appeared,  many  millions  of  vio¬ 
lets  have  found  homes  for  themselves  because  of 
their  genetic  variations,  which  arose  either  as 
new  mutations  or  as  new  combinations  of  these 
mutations.  The  science  of  genetics  is  merely  that 
of  predicting  the  behavior  of  these  variations  in 
whatever  crosses  you  make. 

Genetic  research  with  African  violets  has  just 
begun,  and  has  not  made  millions  of  dollars  for 
anyone  as  yet.  As  we  do  not  employ  African 
violets  as  a  direct  source  of  food,  clothing  or 
shelter,  the  commercial  growth  of  the  violet  in¬ 
dustry  will  never  become  a  major  factor  in  the 
economy  of  the  country.  However,  it  is  a  solid 
business,  of  about  the  same  magnitude  as  the 
nursery  production  of  fruit  trees,  for  instance. 
Genetics  can  do  for  the  modest  violet  industry 
what  it  has  already  done  on  a  colossal  scale  for 
the  gigantic  farm  economy  of  this  country  which 
rests  on  com,  cotton  and  wheat.  I  have  not  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  genetic  understanding  of  these 
crops,  but  I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
the  geneticists  who  did  the  unbelievably  im¬ 
portant  experiments  which  have  so  completely 
changed  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  this 
country  and  the  world  as  a  whole.  Please  bear 
with  me  for  just  two  minutes  while  I  digress  to 
tell  you  the  exciting  story  of  how  some  of  my 
friends  produced  just  one  of  the  genetic  advances 
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which  by  now  has  provided  billions  of  extra 
dollars  for  the  American  people.  This  is  the 
story  of  hybrid  com. 

One  of  these  old  friends,  George  H.  Shull, 
started  to  work  with  corn  long  ago,  but  he  had 
no  thought  of  improving  it  at  that  time.  He 
merely  chose  corn  because  it  looked  like  good 
experimental  material.  The  number  of  rows  of 
kernels  on  the  ear  looked  like  an  interesting 
trait  to  study.  Shull  inbred  his  lines  of  ordinary 
corn  in  order  to  “fix”  the  number  of  rows  of 
kernels  in  each  variety.  During  the  first  two  or 
three  generations  the  yield  of  kernels  dropped 
by  about  fifty  per  cent.  Fortunately,  Shull  was 
not  working  for  the  Soviet  government  or  his 
report  of  fifty  per  cent  decrease  in  yield  would 
have  terminated  both  the  experiment  and  Shull! 
However,  Shull  was  not  finished.  He  crossed  the 
miserable  inbred  lines  and  found  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  hybrids’  yield  over  that  of  ordi¬ 
nary  commercial  corn.  His  idea  of  maintaining 
otherwise  useless  inbred  lines  of  corn  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  hybrid  vigor  which 
appeared,  when  they  were  crossed,  was  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  concept  which  has  had  tremendous 
consequences. 

Another  friend  of  mine,  Paul  C.  Mangelsdorf, 
has  made  some  estimates  as  to  the  incredible  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  hybrid  corn  concept.  His  calcu¬ 
lations  show  that  hybrid  corn  increased  the  yield 
per  acre  by  13.5  bushels.  Thus  in  1946  the  total 
increase  in  yield  for  the  whole  country  was  831, 
789,000  bushels;  all  this  without  using  a  single 
extra  acre  of  land.  This  was  especially  important 
during  the  war  years  when  the  farmers  were 
suffering  an  acute  labor  shortage.  Immediately 
after  the  war,  Europe’s  food  deficit  was  made  up 
by  the  United  States,  with  no  trouble  whatever, 
as  a  result  of  the  food  surplus  provided  by  the 
increased  yield  of  hybrid  corn.  Western  Europe 
became  less  receptive  to  the  lures  of  communism 
because  hybrid  corn  had  made  it  possible  for  the 
New  World  to  feed  Europe  in  its  time  of  hunger. 
Utilization  of  Mendel’s  laws  by  Shull  and  others 
in  the  production  of  hybrid  corn  was  thus  not 
only  worth  billions  of  dollars  but  has  been  a 
mighty  weapon  in  preserving  the  peace.  Re¬ 
search  pays  big  dividends! 

Obviously  we  cannot  duplicate  this  glorious 
achievement  with  African  violets,  because  our 
goals  are  different.  As  Robert  Anderson  keeps 
saying,  our  aim  is  to  produce  the  perfect  violet! 
While  we  are  not  likely  to  reach  perfection,  im¬ 
provements  can  and  will  be  made.  Those  improve¬ 
ments  which  turn  out  to  be  permanent  will 
result  from  the  application  of  the  various 
principles  of  heredity.  Let’s  return  to  our  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  laws,  and  the  results  of  our 
research  with  the  laws. 

Review  of  the  First  Two  Laws  of  Heredity 

Last  year  we  went  over  Mendel’s  first  law, 
the  principle  of  segregation.  This  says,  simply 
enough,  that  when  you  cross  different  traits,  the 
genes  for  them  will  not  be  changed  or  damaged 
within  the  hybrid.  They  may  or  may  not  show 
themselves  in  the  hybrid.  Any  genes  that  do  not 


show  in  the  hybrid  may  be  brought  out  by  self- 
ing  the  hybrid,  that  is,  crossing  it  on  itself.  This 
takes  another  generation,  which  may  strain  one’s 
patience  -  but  it  doesn’t  cost  much.  It  was  the 
lack  of  understanding  of  Mendel’s  first  law  which 
defeated  so  many  people  when  they  first  set  out 
to  produce  a  double  pink.  They  crossed  a  double 
purple  with  a  single  pink  and  got  fifty  per  cent 
of  their  hybrids  showing  double  flowers  but  none 
were  pink.  They  didn’t  realize  that  Mendel’s  law 
says  that  if  you  put  pink  into  the  cross  it  must 
be  possible  to  get  it  out  again.  You  get  it  out 
either  by  selfing  the  purple  hybrid,  in  which  case 
one-fourth  of  the  offspring  will  be  pink,  or  you 
backcross  the  hybrid  onto  its  pink  parent,  which 
is  better,  because  half  of  the  offspring  will  be 
pink.  Once  people  caught  on  to  the  simple  idea 
that  what  goes  into  a  cross  must  come  out  again 
in  the  first  or  second  generation  afterwards, 
double  pinks  were  produced  all  over  the  country. 
We  now  have  enough  slightly  different  double 
pinks  to  fill  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  some  of  them 
will  no  doubt  end  up  there.  Even  if  most  of  the 
double  pinks  do  eventually  find  themselves  on 
the  dump  heap,  the  fun  of  producing  them  will 
have  been  well  worth  the  trouble. 

Last  year  at  the  convention,  Mrs.  Harold 
Baker  asked  me  if  a  double  pink  girl  could  be 
produced,  now  that  double  pinks  had  been  ob¬ 
tained.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  little  akin  to 
gilding  the  lily.  However,  it  can  be  done,  and  in 
a  number  of  ways.  It  is  particularly  easy  to  do 
because  the  new  gene  which  you  wish  to  add  to 
the  double  pink  is  the  girl  gene.  According  to 
the  previous  work,  we  know  that  the  girl  gene 
is  dominant  and  therefore  will  show  in  the  first 
generation  of  plants;  half  of  them  will  have  the 
girl  type  leaves.  We  also  know  that  pink  is  re¬ 
cessive,  and  so  for  the  sake  of  economy  we  should 
use  a  girl  plant  for  our  cross  which  is  also  pink. 
Thus  a  cross  of  a  double  pink  by  a  oink  girl  will 
give  immediately  one-quarter  double  pink  girls, 
one-quarter  double  pink  boys,  one-ouarter  single 
pink  girls,  and  one-quarter  single  pink  boys. 

It  seems  most  important  to  me  that  those 
who  are  not  yet  making  their  own  crosses  should 
be  encouraged  to  think  of  the  new  hybrids  that 
they  would  like  to  have,  and  to  ask  for  them. 
Therefore,  I  made  a  cross  which  was  designed  to 
produce  a  double  pink  girl,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
now  to  present  Mrs.  Baker  with  a  plant  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  genetic  requirements  which  she  specified. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  others  have  made  the  proper 
crosses  to  produce  their  own  1955  model  of  a 
double  pink  girl. 

Possible  Linkage  of  Pink  and  Girl 

While  Mrs.  Baker  is  collecting  her  new  baby 
let’s  change  the  scenery  and  think  of  the  genes 
for  pink,  and  for  girl,  as  different  houses  along 
the  same  street.  There  may  be  a  great  many 
houses  along  the  street  and  those  on  one  side 
of  the  street  might  be  thought  of  as  the  genes 
on  a  chromosome  and  the  houses  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  would  be  their  mates  on  the 
other  member  of  the  chromosome  pair.  Now,  the 
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houses,  or  genes,  on  another  street  or  chromo¬ 
some  pair,  in  some  other  part  of  town,  may  be  of 
a  quite  different  type  from  those  on  the  first 
street.  They  may  be  brown  duplexes  on  one 
street  and  green  single  houses  on  the  other. 
Being  on  separate  streets,  the  two  types  of 
houses  are  not  affected  by  each  other  in  any  way. 
Thus  in  the  progeny  from  the  backcross  which 
produced  our  double  pinks  we  found  that  the 
genes  for  pink  and  for  double  were  not  in  any 
way  related  to  each  other  and  assorted  out  in¬ 
dependently,  sometimes  both  appearing  in  the 
same  plant  and  at  other  times  being  separated. 
This  independence  of  each  other  is  called  inde¬ 
pendent  assortment,  and  is  Mendel’s  second  law. 

But  what  about  pink  and  girl,  which  are 
thought  of  as  houses  on  the  same  street?  When 
they  are  on  the  same  street,  or  chromosome,  they 
would  have  to  conform  to  the  same  zoning  laws 
and  might  be  joined  by  a  common  fence,  or  built 
by  the  same  contractor.  Thus  if  the  pink  gene 
and  the  girl  gene  are  on  the  same  chromosome, 
they  cannot  behave  independently  as  pink  and 
double  can,  because  double  is  way  off  on  a 
different  street  or  chromosome,  but  pink  and  girl 
are  stuck  with  each  other  on  the  same  street. 
Pink  and  girl  have  to  stay  on  that  same  chromo¬ 
some  pair  forever.  In  such  a  case  we  say  that 
the  pink  and  girl  genes  are  linked,  or  show  link¬ 
age.  The  linkage  of  genes  on  the  same  pair  of 
chromosomes  is  the  third  law  of  heredity.  It  is 
the  opposite  situation  from  the  second  law,  that 
of  independent  assortment,  where  the  genes  are 
on  different  chromosome  pairs  and  sort  out  in 
reproduction  without  any  relationship  to  each 
other. 

One  more  word  about  linkage.  While  the 
genes  on  the  same  pair  of  chromosomes  must 
stay  with  that  particular  pair  forever,  they  are 
able  to  cross  the  street  from  one  side  of  it  to 
the  other.  And  when  one  gene  crosses  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  street  the  gene  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  swaps  places  with  it. 
My  preliminary  results  indicate  that  the  genes 
for  pink  and  for  girl  are  on  the  same  pair  of 
chromosomes  and  must  remain  on  that  pair  of 
chromosomes  forever.  However,  they  are  not 
very  near  to  each  other  on  the  pair  of  chromo¬ 
somes,  that  is,  there  are  several  other  undescribed 
genes,  or  houses,  located  between  them.  We  can 
get  an  idea  of  how  far  apart  they  are  by  observ¬ 
ing  how  often  one  of  them  (say  pink)  crosses 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  swapping 
places  with  the  purple  gene  across  the  street, 
while  some  distance  away  the  girl  gene  and  the 
boy  gene  stay  put  on  their  own  sides  of  the 
street,  directly  across  from  each  other.  The  data 
are  still  meager  but  as  they  are  now,  they  show 
that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  chromosomes 
had  this  swapping  of  partners  or  crossing  over 
in  relation  to  the  pink  and  girl  genes.  We  would 
say  that  the  genes  for  pink  and  girl  are  twenty- 
five  cross-over  units  distant  from  each  other  on 
their  common  pair  of  chromosomes. 

This  has  been  pretty  tough  going.  However, 
if  Arthur  Murray  can  teach  you  to  do  the  Mambo 
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Unequalled  for  quality.  Rims  specially  treated  to 
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“T  like  them  better  than  any  I  have  ever  seen!” 
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THE  PERFECT  LIGHTING  FOR  AFRI¬ 
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Name  .  . 
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“FRESH  CUT  LEAVES  ” 

Hundreds  of  varieties,  featuring  minia¬ 
tures,  doubles,  newest  whites  and  pinks. 
Outstanding  foliages. 

Stamp  for  list 

HELEN  MONTGOMERY 

5744  Oak 

KANSAS  CITY  13,  MO. 


in  one  hour,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  explain  link¬ 
age,  the  third  law  of  genetics,  in  half  an  hour, 

I  had  not  expected  when  I  started  working 
with  African  violet  genetics  that  the  pink  gene 
would  be  so  extremely  interesting.  We  have  just 
seen  that  it  lies  on  the  same  pair  of  chromosomes 
that  harbor  the  girl  gene.  As  pink  and  girl  are 
linked,  they  tend  to  be  inherited  together,  though 
crossing  over  permits  us  to  separate  them  a 
quarter  of  the  time,  while  the  linkage  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  get  them  together  again,  once 
they  are  separated.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  my 
utter  astonishment  I  soon  found  that  pink  was 
related  to  fantasy,  a  most  interesting  and  un¬ 
usual  gene  in  itself. 

The  Multiple  Alleles,  Pink  and  Fantasy 

Let  us  see  how  pink  and  fantasy  behave  when 
crossed  with  each  other.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  pink  is  a  mutation  from  the  normal  non-pink 
gene  found  in  the  wild  species,  where  all  flowers 
are  some  shade  of  blue  or  purple.  It  is  obvious 
to  all  that  the  normal  gene  partner  of  the  orchid 
color  of  fantasy  is  purple,  because  this  back¬ 
ground  of  orchid  keeps  mutating  back  again  to 
purple  in  the  form  of  rays  or  splotches. 

It  was  most  reasonable  to  assume  that  pink 
and  fantasy  were  on  separate  pairs  of  chromo¬ 
somes,  or  possibly  on  the  same  chromosome  pair 
but  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  As  both 
pink  and  fantasy  are  well  known  to  be  recessive 
to  their  wild  type  partners,  I  confidently  expected 
that  all  the  offspring  of  the  cross  between  pink 
and  fantasy  would  be  of  the  wild  type  purple 
color. 

But  the  joke  was  on  me!  Not  a  plant  was 
purple,  whereas  I  had  expected  them  all  to  be 
purple.  Half  of  the  offspring  from  the  pink 
times  fantasy  cross  were  pink,  and  the  other  half 
were  fantasy.  This  surprising  result  can  mean 
only  one  thing.  It  means  that  the  pink  and 
fantasy  genes  are  not  only  on  the  same  chromo¬ 
some  pair  but  that  they  are  at  precisely  the  same 
position  on  this  particular  pair  of  chromosomes. 
As  we  say  in  genetics,  pink  and  fantasy  are  at 
the  same  locus  and  are  alleles.  In  fact,  the  va¬ 
riety  called  “Calico”  is  not  only  a  good  clear 
pink  but  it  also  has  the  fantasy  gene  showing, 
which  leads  me  to  think  that  pink  and  fantasy 
are  what  the  geneticist  calls  pseudo-alleles. 
Pseudo  alleles  are  a  special  kind  of  gene  partners 
or  alleles  which  are  of  great  interest  to  geneti¬ 
cists  just  now.  So  we  must  change  the  letters  or 
symbols  provided  for  pink  and  fantasy  last  year, 
in  order  that  the  symbols  be  in  keeping  with  the 
new  information. 

The  pink  gene  may  be  still  indicated  as  p,  the 
wild  type  allele  of  both  pink  and  fantasy  as  P, 
and  the  fantasy  allele  as  This  phenomenon 
of  having  more  than  two  alleles  at  one  locus  is 
called,  appropriately  enough,  multiple  alleles. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  descriptions,  and  in¬ 
vent  symbols,  for  the  characteristics  which  have 
been  studied  since  my  last  report  to  you.  Pink 
and  fantasy  were  numbers  nine  and  ten  last  year, 
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but  as  they  are  at  the  same  spot  on  the  chromo¬ 
some  pair  we  can  combine  them  as  number  nine 
and  use  ten  for  a  new  unrelated  trait. 

Additional  Dominant  Genes 

10.  Bd  is  suggested  as  the  symbol  for  the 
pigment  inhibitor  which  distinguishes  the  variety 
Blue  Delight.  The  gene  inhibits  production  of 
pigment  in  both  leaves  and  flowers.  The  pattern 
of  pigment  in  the  flower  is  fairly  regular  on 
crossing  and  no  mottling  of  the  leaves  was  ob¬ 
served.  The  commercial  plant  has  one  dose  of 
the  gene  and  one  dose  of  the  purple  wild  type 
gene.  Two  doses  of  the  gene  (BdBd)  give  a 
flower  which  is  practically  white. 

11.  Fr  may  be  used  as  the  symbol  for  the 
fringed  gene  as  found  in  Robert  Anderson’s  Hi- 
Loa  series.  The  genetic  composition  of  such 
plants  is  Fr  fr.  The  waviness  of  both  leaves  and 
petal  edges  varies  somewhat  but  the  good  1:1 
ratios  obtained  indicate  that  the  fringed  gene 
shows  its  effects  when  present.  Plants  having 
the  Fr  gene  on  both  members  of  the  chromosome 
pair  (Fr  Fr)  do  not  seem  to  be  any  more  extreme 
in  expression  than  the  heterozygous  plants 
(Fr  fr). 

12.  Pe  designates  the  gene  for  papillose  for 
which  the  variety  Redman  is  heterozygous.  The 
papillae  bearing  the  hairs  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf  are  larger  but  also  more  sparse  than 
in  the  normal  condition.  The  1:1  ratio  is  good 
and  the  young  plants  may  be  classified  as  to 
whether  they  are  (Pe  pe)  (papillose)  or  (pe  pe) 
(normal).  The  seeds  from  the  selfing  of  Redman 
have  not  been  planted  yet  so  no  information  is 
available  as  to  what  (Pe  Pe)  will  look  like. 

13.  Pd  is  the  symbol  for  the  gene  for  painted 
as  found  in  the  variety  Painted  Girl.  The  com¬ 
mercial  plant  is  heterozygous  (Pd  pd)  and  gives 
a  good  1:1  ratio  when  crossed  with  any  non- 
painted  plant  (pd  pd).  Painted  Girl,  like  Mottled 
and  Snow  Girl,  has  the  annoying  habit  of  revert¬ 
ing  to  the  solid  color. 

14.  I  is  another  pigment  inhibitor  which 
seems  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  dominant  in¬ 
hibitors.  It  was  obtained  from  Robert  Anderson’s 
White  Hi-Loa.  Sometimes  a  trace  of  pigment 
can  be  seen  in  the  center  of  the  flower  or  on 
the  pistil.  However,  the  inhibition  in  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  White  Hi-Loa  was  more  uniform 
than  for  any  other  of  the  dominant  inhibitors 
studied  to  date.  The  commercial  plant  is  heter¬ 
ozygous  (li).  The  homozygous  white  (II)  is  not 
yet  available. 

15.  Ft  is  being  used  for  the  gene  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  variety  Frosty.  This  plant  turned  out  to 
be  homozygous  for  the  frosty  gene.  The  seeds 
germinated  about  forty-eight  hours  after  those  of 
the  various  other  crosses  planted  at  the  same 
time,  and,  though  from  an  outcross,  all  the  tiny 
plants  were  pure  white  indicating  that  the 
Frosty  parent  was  homozygous  for  the  Frosty 
gene.  I  expected  that  the  hybrids  would  all  die 
as  all  were  completely  white  and  most  kinds  of 


plants  cannot  live  long  without  any  green  chloro¬ 
phyll.  However,  in  a  few  days  the  leaves  de¬ 
veloped  green  edges  and  soon  the  typical  Frosty 
pattern  was  apparent.  None  of  the  seedlings 
died.  These  seedlings  are  heterozygous  for  the 
gene  (Ftft)  but  look  like  the  homozygous  Frosty 
parent  (FtFt)  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

16.  Fd  can  be  used  to  indicate  the  gene  for 
Five  Dots  or  Dogwood.  These  two  names  are 
synonyms  and  the  variety  is  characterized  by  a 
white  dot  or  splotch  at  the  tip  of  each  petal. 
Approximately  half  the  offspring  from  the  cross 
of  Five  Dots  by  other  varieties  show  the  charac¬ 
teristic  but  in  very  variable  form.  There  may  be 
only  one  petal  with  a  dot  per  flower  or  the  dots 
may  vary  in  size.  Plants  with  two  doses  of  the 
gene  (FdFd)  are  not  yet  available. 

17.  Bw  has  been  selected  as  the  symbol  for 
still  another  pigment  inhibitor  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  variety  Blue  Wonder.  Pigment 
is  diminished  in  both  flowers  and  leaves.  The 
distinctive  flower  pigmentation  is  lost  on  cross¬ 
ing  and  the  gene  shows  in  the  hybrids  as  various 
purple  and  white  combinations  resembling  flowers 
possessing  the  mottled  gene  M.  Plants  with  two 
doses  of  the  gene  (BwBw)  are  not  yet  available. 

18.  H  is  the  obvious  choice  for  Holly.  This 
gene  seems  to  be  a  dominant  and  offspring  of 
the  plant  from  crosses  with  other  varieties  have 
the  characteristic  leaf  form.  However,  the  gene 
does  not  seem  to  express  itself  in  all  the  plants 
in  which  it  is  present  so  that  there  was  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  Holly  plants.  This  will  be  studied 
further.  Plants  with  both  dominant  genes  present 
(HH)  are  not  yet  available. 

Geneticists  often  form  hypotheses  with  pre¬ 
liminary  data  and  when  the  final  data  are  in, 
quite  cheerfully  change  their  minds  and  propose 
some  other  theory  in  place  of  the  first  one.  Last 
year  I  reported  the  Lady  Geneva  gene  to  be  a 
recessive  with  variable  expression.  Crosses  which 
have  come  into  flower  since  then  show  clearly 
that  the  Lady  Geneva  gene  is  instead  a  dominant, 
with  what  the  geneticist  calls  a  lack  of  pene¬ 
trance,  meaning  that  the  gene  sometimes  doesn’t 
show  itself  when  present,  thus  behaving  like  a 
recessive.  At  other  times  it  behaves  as  a  domi¬ 
nant.  When  this  confusing  situation  arises  the 
geneticist  describes  the  trait  as  a  dominant  with 
lack  of  penetrance.  Consequently,  we  must  change 
our  description  of  the  Lady  Geneva  gene  from 
recessive  to  dominant.  Mrs.  Thomas  Armstrong 
of  Vineland  Station,  Ontario,  Canada,  has  made 
crosses  which  also  indicate  that  this  change  is 
correct. 

Additional  Recessive  Gene 

19.  w  has  been  saved  to  use  for  a  true  white, 
one  which  is  not  due  to  an  inhibition  of  pigment 
but  to  a  complete  deficiency  of  pigment.  This 
complete  lack  of  flower  pigmentation  is  present 
in  Snow  Prince  and  accounts  in  part  for  the 
tremendous  popularity  of  this  variety.  As  it  is 
a  pigment  deficiency,  it  cannot  revert  to  purple 
as  is  possible  with  all  the  dominant  whites  which 
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I  have  studied  so  far.  They  can  revert  because 
the  purple  is  present  and  the  inhibitor  often  fails 
to  be  one  hundred  per  cent  effective. 

The  fact  that  I  have  only  one  additional  re¬ 
cessive  gene  to  report  this  year  is  due  to  no  lack 
of  work  on  my  part  but  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  commercial  varieties  of  African  violets 
arose  due  to  dominant  mutations  which  were 
easily  detected,  whereas  the  recessive  mutations 
can  be  found  only  after  the  mutant  plant  is  self- 
pollinated,  a  relatively  rare  occurrence.  This  is 
genetically  very  fortunate. 

The  Mutants  Studied  So  Far 
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Crosses  have  been  made  which  are  about  to 
come  into  flower  and  in  a  few  months  will  extend 
the  above  lists  very  considerably. 


A  Non-Mendelian  Trait 

The  bizarre  appearance  of  the  variety  known 
as  “Crazy  Quilt”  would  indicate  that  its  peculiar 
leaves  are  disfigured  as  a  result  of  virus  infec¬ 
tion,  The  genetic  crosses  indicate  that  the  trait 
is  non-Mendelian.  Seeds  from  a  self-pollination 
gave  completely  normal  plants  as  did  the  seeds 
from  outcrosses  of  “Crazy  Quilt”  pollen  onto 
other  varieties.  Apparently  the  virus,  or  what¬ 
ever  sort  of  infecting  organism  is  involved,  does 
not  pass  through  either  the  egg  or  the  pollen 
cell.  I  understand  that  Professor  Linford  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  with  this  trait  so  I 
need  not  elaborate  any  further. 

Polyploidy 

Considerable  experience  has  now  been  had  with 
crosses  between  plants  with  various  multiples  of 
the  basic  haploid  set  of  fifteen  chromosomes. 
Crosses  between  the  usual  diploid  plants  which 
have  thirty  chromosomes  (fifteen  pairs)  and  the 
tetraploid  plants  with  sixty  chromosomes  give 
triploid  plants  with  forty-five  chromosomes.  The 
crosses  of  diploids  by  tetraploids  or  vice  versa 
are  difficult  to  make,  as  you  get  large  capsules 
full  of  dust  but  with  very  few  seeds.  When  you 
do  succeed,  the  triploid  plants  are  likely  to  be 
extremely  floriferous,  and  are  not  as  coarse  as 
the  tetraploids.  My  variety  called  “Northern 
Prize”  is  a  good  example  of  what  you  can  expect 
from  the  few  seeds  you  obtain  from  diploid  times 
tetraploid  crosses.  The  triploid  plants,  though 
often  very  attractive,  have  proved  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  sterile  in  my  experience. 

Crosses  of  two  tetraploids  (supremes,  Ama¬ 
zons  or  the  Dupont  varieties)  are  fertile  and  give 
good  results.  If  you  are  contemplating  making 
crosses  involving  polyploids  it  might  be  well  to 
consult  a  geneticist  because  the  ratios  you  get 
are  outlandish,  and  without  an  understanding  of 
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what  to  expect  you  are  very  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed. 

Tetraploids  may  be  obtained  from  any  diploid 
by  the  use  of  Colchicine,  as  described  for  us  last 
year  by  Mr.  Pease.  Tetraploids  also  arise  spon¬ 
taneously  from  the  diploid  condition  in  about  one 
out  of  every  thousand  plants,  according  to  an 
estimate  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Robert  Anderson  of 
Tonkadale.  For  instance,  if  you  grow  a  thousand 
Wintergreen  plants  you  can  expect  at  least  one  to 
show  the  coarse  heavy  leaves  and  larger  flowers 
of  the  Amazon  or  tetraploid  type.  The  ordinary 
diploid  type  has  doubled  its  chromosome  sets  all 
by  itself,  giving  larger  cells  and  therefore  larger 
leaves  and  flowers. 

The  Wild  Species 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  are  seven 
wild  species  available  in  this  country.  Thanks  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  Peterson,  I  have  been 
able  to  make  crosses  with  all  seven  of  these 
species.  The  wonderful  production  of  seeds  and 
the  almost  perfect  germination  of  them  is  amaz¬ 
ing  indeed.  No  sterility  barriers  between  the  wild 
species  seem  to  have  developed.  Whatever  genes 
of  commercial  value  are  present  in  the  wild 
species  can  therefore  be  exploited  by  crossing 
with  commercial  varieties  and  then  selecting  the 
improved  hybrids,  in  the  first  or  subsequent 
generations.  However,  the  wild  species  do  not 
seem  to  have  a  great  deal  to  offer  of  commercial 
value,  and  may  turn  out  to  be  of  greater  interest 
to  the  student  of  evolution  than  to  the  violet 
fancier. 

Conclusion 

As  most  of  you  know,  my  work  on  the  genetics 
of  African  violets  started  with  a  few  plants  which 
I  gave  my  wife.  The  work  is  still  going  on  in 
our  home  but  in  addition  to  the  windows  previ¬ 
ously  available,  I  now  have  three  “Flora-Carts” 
generously  provided  by  the  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  America.  With  this  extra  space  progress 
should  be  much  faster  and  I  am  grateful  to  you 
all  for  this  assistance. 

At  last  the  end  has  come.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  close  than  to  pay  a  most  sincere  tribute 
to  Henry  Peterson,  who  has  been  your  research 
chairman  since  the  Society  was  first  able  to  have 
one.  He  has  now  turned  over  his  duties  to  Neil 
Miller.  Henry  has  made  a  contribution  to  this 
Society  which  is  unique.  I  am  not  referring  to 
the  long  hours  of  drudgery  he  has  put  in  with 
correspondence,  nor  to  his  generosity  in  supplying 
plants  for  research  projects  all  over  the  country. 

I  am  referring  to  his  generosity  of  spirit,  to  his 
empathy  with  the  interests  and  desires  of  the 
research  worker.  Henry  has  great  wisdom  and  an 
understanding  of  how  the  scientist  feels.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  becomes  a  real  part  of  every  ex¬ 
periment,  no  matter  where  it  is  located  or  with 
what  part  of  the  life  of  the  African  violet  it  is 
concerned.  It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to 
stop  without  first  re-emphasizing  what  many 
of  you  already  know,  that  there  isn’t  any  one 
quite  like  Henry,  and  we  are  all  going  to  keep 
right  on  needing  him  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

THE  END 


for 

African- Violet  Fans 
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A  VIOLET  TEA 


Helen  Thompson,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 


Being  president  of  our  Church  group  this  year, 
I  needed  a  bright  idea  as  to  how  we  could 
raise  some  money.  Having  a  one  track  mind,  my 
thoughts  immediately  turned  to  violets.  I  ap¬ 
proached  the  ladies  as  to  how  they  felt  about  a 
violet  tea  and  they  all  fell  in  line  with  the  idea. 
I  would  supply  the  violets  and  the  group  would 
make  aprons  carrying  out  the  violet  theme,  and 
really  they  were  simply  darling  —  organdies, 
dotted  Swiss,  nets,  etc.  The  violets  and  aprons 
were  all  downstairs  in  the  rumpus  room,  leaving 
the  upstairs  free  for  the  tea.  Violet  invitations 
had  been  sent  out,  and  before  the  appointed  hour 
people  were  starting  to  arrive.  The  little 
handkerchief  umbrellas,  which  I  brought  home 
from  Pittsburgh,  were  used  on  the  money  shower 
table.  The  two  ladies,  who  received  with  me, 


each  had  a  corsage  of  violets,  and  each  assistant 
wore  a  little  name  tag  with  a  violet,  a  leaf,  and 
tiny  pastel  bow. 

Our  tea  table  created  much  interest.  The 
table  was  placed  crosswise  in  a  large  window, 
and  centered  at  the  back  of  the  table  was  a  lovely 
fan,  which  I  brought  home  from  the  St.  Louis 
Convention,  and  in  front  of  it  a  gorgeous  “Sir 
Lancelot’’  plant  that  toned  in  perfectly  with  the 
fan  and  the  soft  shades  of  tulle  around  the  plant. 
We  had  white  tapers  with  white  violets  in  them, 
the  serviettes  were  dainty  violet  ones;  we  even 
had  some  of  our  small  cakes  decorated  with  vio¬ 
lets  made  of  icing. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  most  attractive  tea  and 
very  successful  from  a  financial  standpoint.  The 
violets  created  so  much  interest  that  people  came 
from  all  sections  of  the  city  and  several  from 
quite  a  distance  away.  Since  then  my  telephone 
has  rung  constantly  with  people  asking  “how  do 
you  get  so  much  bloom,  etc.”  I  really  felt  the 
tea  did  a  lot  to  promote  our  favorite  house  plant, 
and  was  a  very  pleasant  way  to  raise  extra* 
money. 

THE  END 


AMERICA’S  MOST  POPULAR 
PLANT  STAND 


For  African  Violets  and  Other  Plants  .  .  . 
Flower  Lovers  Choose  VIO  HOLDA 


sturdy,  heavy  gauge  all-steel  welded.  40”  high.  Will  not 
tilt  or  tip.  Holds  11  plants,  10  on  revolving  arms  extend¬ 
ing  outward  6”  to  12”  from  center  shaft.  Arms  movable 
to  any  position  to  enhance  beauty  of  display  and  allow 
even  sun  and  air  exposure.  Light  weight.  Easily  dis¬ 
mantled  for  cleaning.  Antique  black,  white  or  green 
enamel. 

ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY.  Only  $14.95  each,  plus 
$1.00  for  packing  and  postage  ($2.00  for  Canada). 

Specify  color  desired.  Send  check  or  money  order;  or 
C.  O.  D.  immediate  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  on  request. 

VIO  HOLDA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Inc. 

P.  O.  BOX  915  Dept.  19-M  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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The  African  Violet  Society  of  Miami  has  made 
remarkable  strides  within  the  past  six  months, 
really  coming  to  life.  Honors  upon  honors  have 
been  received. 

With  the  impetus  of  an  Honorable  Mention  in 
the  1954  Metropolitan  Miami  Flower  Show,  the 
largest  show  of  its  kind  in  the  south,  the  so¬ 
ciety  entered  into  a  year’s  preparation  for  the 
1955  show.  The  choosing  of  a  fan  design  was 
the  result  bringing  a  Blue  Ribbon  when  judged 
against  other  displays,  many  of  them  by  pro¬ 
fessional  designers. 

The  fan  eighteen  x  eight  feet  placed  in  a  plot 
twenty  x  ten  feet  spread  from  a  silver  painted 
base  with  a  foot  long  purple  silk  cord  tassel. 
Ribs  were  of  two  inch  satin  ribbon  dividing  the 
plants  of  various  shades  from  whites  to  purples, 
which  fonned  the  fan  itself. 

This  display  drew  more  comment  than  any 
other  exhibit  of  the  entire  show,  and  many 
prospective  members  were  listed.  Photo  fans  had 
a  field  day.  The  show  drew  approximately  twenty 
thousand  visitors  during  the  four  day  show.  Many 
individual  ribbons  were  also  won  in  the  horti¬ 
culture  class. 

Miss  Charlotte  Curry,  president,  was  signally 
honored  by  the  invitation  to  speak  on  the  lecture 
platform  during  the  educational  program,  an 
audience  of  two  hundred  hearing  her  discuss  the 
culture  of  violets. 

Walking  on  clouds  because  of  this  success, 
the  society  decided  to  have  the  first  African  vio¬ 
let  display  in  Florida.  With  trepidation,  they 
entered  into  plans  to  stage  it  at  the  Nell  Mont¬ 
gomery  Garden  House  in  Fairchild  Tropical 
Garden,  named  for  the  late  beloved  Dr.  David 
Fairchild  of  world-wide  fame.  The  exhibit  was 
called  a  display,  but  the  plans  and  execution 
would  have  done  for  any  accredited  show.  (Next 
year,  maybe?) 

Two  thousand  visitors  attended  the  Sunday 
three  to  five  display,  with  the  greatest  interest 
being  shown  in  the  educational  program  of  the 
various  steps  of  violet  culture.  Members  took 
turns  at  the  task,  and  others  served  as  hostesses. 
The  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  “named”  plants 
in  all  shades,  old  and  new  varieties  on  the  speci¬ 
men  table  were  a  great  attraction. 

There  was  a  place  setting  of  crystal  using 
“Double  Neptune,”  one  of  Wedgewood  and  silver 
with  “Pink  Beauty,”  a  Mother’s  Day  desk  with 
“Surprise,”  a  strawberry  jar  with  seven  plants 
and  a  Mexican  jug  with  a  collection  of  twelve 
plants.  “Snow  Prince”  centered  a  Florida  snow 
scene  (snow  in  Florida?)  A  manzanita  tree 
shaded  “Sir  Lancelot.”  One  clever  member  made 
a  miniature  garden  scene  complete  with  slat 
house,  pool,  tools  and  tiny  wheelbarrows  filled 
with  “Pee  Wee  Pinks.” 

Six  artists’  palettes  held  “Pink  Cheer”  and 
“White  Madonna,”  loaned  by  the  City  of  Miami. 
These  palletes  had  been  displayed  in  the  many 
public  libraries  within  the  city  as  the  Flower  of 
the  Month,  honoring  the  African  Violet  Society. 
Background  material  of  palms  and  shrubbery  to- 


African  Violet  Society  of  Miami 


Vera  Novelly,  Miami,  Fla. 

gether  with  labor  were  furnished  through  the 
efforts  of  P.  Ray  Plummer,  Superintendent  of 
Parks  for  Miami.  The  Library  Bulletin,  a  monthly 
periodical  of  the  city,  carried  the  violet  for  the 
month  with  a  paper  by  the  society’s  president, 
Miss  Curry. 

The  cost  of  all  this  to  the  Society  ?  Hold  your 
hats,  gals!  The  expense  was  $2.31! 

The  second  birthday  of  the  society  was  cele¬ 
brated  during  this  display  with  a  three  tiered 
cake  surrounded  by  pink  violets.  Pink  candles 
carried  out  the  theme  of  the  show  “Violets  for 
Happiness.” 

Another  educational  program  and  individual 
exhibits  drew  favorable  comment  at  the  May 
show  of  the  Miami  Branch  of  the  American 
Begonia  Society,  A  “May  Pole”  theme  was  used, 
with  ribbons  leading  from  the  pole  to  tiny  ladies 
in  the  violet  colors  atop  a  plant  of  the  same 
shade. 

An  African  Violet  Bazaar  was  slated  for  No¬ 
vember  with  articles  bearing  the  violet  in  design 
and  plants  for  sale. 

Officers  for  1955-56  are  Miss  Charlotte  Curry, 
president;  Mrs.  Grace  Clark,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Norman  Miller,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  Abbie 
Brant,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Florence 
Grimshawe,  treasurer.  These  officers  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  formal  color  ceremony  by  a  charter 
member,  Mrs.  Louis  Novelly,  one  of  the  three 
founders  of  the  Society.  She  wrote  a  form  for 
installation  especially  designed  for  African  vio¬ 
let  societies.  A  request  to  Mrs.  Novelly,  3635 
N.  W.  3  Street,  Miami,  will  bring  information  on 
this  booklet. 

THE  END 


IMPORTANT  SHOW  NOTICE 

Only  amateur  members  (that  is  those 
who  pay  individual  membership  dues  into 
the  Society)  are  eligible  to  enter  African 
violet  plants  in  the  class  for  the  Gold  and 
Purple  Awards  in  the  Convention  Show  at 
the  Twin-Cities,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  or  in 
any  local  show  sponsored  by  an  Affiliated 
Chapter  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc. 


The  Convention  Chairman’s  Correct  Ad¬ 
dress  is: 

Mrs.  Harold  Baker,  2182  Stanford  Ave., 
St.  Paul  5,  Minnesota. 
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MY  COMPOST 


Bess  Greeley,  Chicago,  Illinois 


I  first  became  interested  in  compost  when  I 
heard  Mr.  Philip  Wells  at  the  Chicago  Conven¬ 
tion.  I  realized  then  that  compost  was  what  was 
needed  in  the  soil  around  our  cabin  in  northern 
Wisconsin,  as  this  soil  is  sandy  and  retains  no 
moisture.  Until  then  I  had  been  saving  leaves 
each  year,  knowing  that  in  time  they  turn  into 
leaf  mold,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Convention,  when  I  heard  more  about  com¬ 
post,  that  I  really  began  in  earnest. 

Each  year  when  I  drove  north  and  passed 
through  sections  that  had  been  burned  over  by 
forest  fires,  I  had  watched  the  struggle  of 
Mother  Nature  to  bring  this  burned  out  land 
back  to  life.  I  knew  that  I  would  never  sterilize 
my  soil  by  burning. 

We  rake  all  the  leaves  from  the  road,  the 
walks  and  the  yard,  leaving  those  on  the  flower 
beds  as  a  ground  cover  to  hold  moisture.  The 
leaves  are  from  Sugar  Maple,  White  Birch,  Bass¬ 
wood  and  Iron  Wood  trees.  Leaves  from  the 
forest  trees  contain  more  minerals  per  ton,  as 
their  roots  go  down  deep  where  the  minerals 
are.  The  leaves  are  piled  in  a  huge  pile  and  left 
until  August.  In  the  meantime  all  table  scraps 
or  garbage,  fish  scraps,  greasy  dish  water,  etc., 
are  added  to  the  pile  of  leaves. 

In  August  I  start  my  compost  bin  in  the  same 
location  as  the  pig  sty  was  during  the  summer. 


LEAF  ROOTING  CONTAINER 


A  plastic  dish  with  g'ass  tubes  to  hold 
the  leaves.  Each  tube  has  its  own 
marker  to  identify  variety.  Practical. 
The  first  watering  is  usually  suffici¬ 
ent.  Tubes  keep  leaves  from  curling. 
Saves  time.  Saves  space.  Makes  an 
attractive  display. 


SMALL  SIZE  .  .  .  holds  7  leaves  .  .  .  $1.00 
TiARGE  .  .  .  holds  12  leaves,  $1.75.  Postpaid 


Ask  for  complete  catalog,  it’s  free 


KRAi!?.f;S".ot\“NURSERY 

11823  Christopher  Avenue  •  INGLEWOOD  2,  CALIFORNIA 


and  as  this  has  chicken  wire  and  wooden  slats 
around  it,  it  is  ideal  as  air  from  all  sides  can 
reach  the  compost  pile.  The  leaves  are  put  in 
layers  about  a  foot  of  leaves  to  each  layer.  Be¬ 
tween  each  layer  minerals,  ground  phosphate 
rock,  or  bone  meal,  and  as  an  activator  we  use 
Adco.  We  also  add  two  wash  tubs  of  muck  from 
the  creek,  seaweed  from  the  lake,  and  Volcanic 
Ash  and  blood  meal.  We  have  found  that  putting 
a  few  tin  cans  in  the  pile,  also  the  sticks  and 
stones  gathered  with  the  leaves,  will  keep  the 
leaves  from  packing  down  too  hard. 

The  compost  pile  stands  about  six  feet  high, 
twelve  feet  long,  and  ten  feet  wide.  This  is  kept 
wet  until  there  is  a  good  rain,  so  that  nothing 
will  blow  away.  It  is  under  the  trees  where  no 
sun  can  get  to  it,  and  after  it  stands  all  winter, 
with  rain,  snow  and  wind,  it  has  turned  from 
raw  compost  to  almost  finished  compost.  When 
spring  arrives  there  may  be  some  particles  of 
leaves  not  chewed  by  the  worms,  but  this  is  taken 
care  of  by  turning  the  compost  over  occasionally. 

Each  year  I  repot  all  my  violets  in  fresh, 
clean  pots,  and  use  this  compost  and  Sponge 
Rok  which  contains  lime.  The  compost  has  been 
screened  through  quarter-inch  hardware  mesh, 
and  what  gets  through  stays  in  the  compost.  I 
was  told  never  to  sterilize  compost  as  it  becomes 
toxic.  I  understand  three  to  four  per  cent 
organic  matter  in  compost  is  acceptable,  but  when 
I  had  mine  tested  the  report  was  4.7%,  which 
was  more  than  satisfactory. 

For  fertilizer  I  use  Trace  “L”  or  Es-Min-el, 
putting  five  tablespoons  full  in  a  pint  jar  of 
water  and  shaking  it  well  during  the  next  three 
days.  When  I  am  ready  to  fertilize,  which  is 
once  a  month,  I  use  on  tablespoon  of  this  solution 
to  a  quart  of  water. 

THE  END 


Simply  dissolve  and  water 
all  .vour  houseplants,  garden 
flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs  or 
lawn.  Produces  stronger  pla.rts, 
more  and  larger  flowers  A»nd 
fruit.  Excellent  for  starting 
seedlings,  cuttings,  transplants. 
Clean,  odorless.  Won’t  burn 
foliage  or  roots  if  used  as 
directed.  Contains  all  nutri¬ 
tional  elements  complete  and 
balanced — plus  vitamin  Bl-^ 
Instantly  available.  Results  sure. 


If  your  dealer  can’t  Supply  you  Send  $1  for 
I  lb.  «an  postpaid.  Iliakes  lOO  galip^ 


HYDROPONIC  Chemical  Co.,  Inc  Coolpy,  O 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Three  Hundred  Varieties  Window  Grown 

Leaves,  cuttings,  small  plants  mailed 
stamp  for  descriptive  list 

MRS.  TOM  HARDISTY 

CORNING,  IOWA 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LIST  OF  ROOTED  CUTTINGS 
Will  start  shipping  April  2,  1956 

KOLB’S  GREENHOUSES 

EARL  and  NATALIE  KOLB 
725  Belvidere  Road 
PHILLIPSBURG,  NEW  JERSEY 
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SOME  OF  OUR  EXPERIMENTS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Elderkins,  Toledo,  Ohio 


We  started  our  search  for  the  yellow  African 
violet  when  the  man  of  the  house  was  re¬ 
covering  from  coronary  thrombosis.  Our  good 
friends  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  sent  us  lots  of  technical  books.  We 
understand  they  have  the  best  collection  of  horti¬ 
cultural  books  available.  We  found  that  their 
very  efficient  library  staff  could  send  us  some¬ 
thing  better  than  we  asked  for  every  time. 

We  learned  that  two  types  of  chemicals  found 
in  flowers  will  give  a  yellow  color.  Carotenes, 
the  group  of  chemicals  which  give  carrots  their 
color,  and  anthoxanthins,  a  sap  soluble  group 
of  chemicals  which  gives  yellow  roses  their  color. 

The  latter  is  the  most  desirable  so  we  con¬ 
centrated  our  efforts  to  learn  more  about  that 
group.  Then  we  asked  the  local  lodge  of  Rosi- 
crucians  if  they  could  offer  any  suggestions. 
First  a  chemist  told  us  how  to  make  the  chemical 
test  for  anthoxanthins.  They  did  not  stop  there. 
Some  members  brought  African  violet  plants  and 
blossoms.  We  tested  hundreds  of  blossoms  and 
found  two  plants  with  anthoxanthins  in  the 
whole  blossom.  One  of  these  was  so  much  better 
so  we  started  some  plant  breeding  experiments 
and  came  up  with  some  seeds  which  did  not 
grow  too  well. 

Two  more  Rosicrucian  friends  came  in  with 
apparatus.  One  of  these  men  is  a  specialist  in 
radiation,  and  the  other  specializes  in  electronics. 
We  had  enough  leaves  for  forty-nine  experiments 
so  we  treated  leaves  and  set  them  in  a  large 
gold  fish  bowl;  marking  them  with  plant  labels. 
We  sold  our  home  soon  after  that  and  came 
here  to  live.  The  gold  fish  bowl  with  its  precious 
contents  was  shipped  here  by  express.  The  baby 
plants  were  ready  to  separate  so  we  shipped 
special  soil  in  case  we  might  have  some  difficulty. 

When  we  arrived  here  the  goldfish  bowl  was 
waiting  for  us. 

Before  shipping  these  valuable  violets  we  had 
the  box  marked  “THIS  Side  Up”  “Handle  With 
Care,”  etc.  Somebody  turned  the  box  over  a  few 
times  so  most  of  our  baby  plants  were  very 
dead.  About  ten  per  cent  of  them  recovered  and 
now  some  of  them  have  blossomed.  One  plant 
gives  us  beautiful  yellow  blossoms  but  they  fade 
in  a  few  days. 

For  some  reason  nature  sometimes  produces 
an  enzyme  which  neutralizes  the  yellow  color  of 
anthoxanthins.  That  is  why  we  do  not  have 
yellow  African  violets  and  gloxinias.  Our 
problem  is  to  do  something  to  get  rid  of  that 
enzyme. 


The  plant  we  found  which  produces  anthox¬ 
anthins  in  the  whole  blossom  does  not  have  any 
yellow  showing  in  the  blossoms  on  account  of  the 
enzyme.  We  decided  it  was  a  sport  of  its  variety. 
In  every  other  way  our  sub-variety  looks  exactly 
like  lots  of  other  African  violets  sold  in  flower 
shops,  but  they  do  not  have  anthoxanthins.  Some¬ 
times  some  of  the  yellow  from  carotene  will 
show  but  that  isn’t  a  good  yellow. 

The  plants  from  the  original  radiation  experi¬ 
ment  are  an  odd  looking  lot.  Nobody  believes 
they  came  from  the  same  mother  plant.  There 
are  all  shapes  of  leaves  —  girl  as  well  as  boy. 
Ovate  to  nearly  round.  Light  green  which 
bleaches  in  a  north  window  to  bronze  which  en¬ 
joys  direct  sunlight. 

We  cannot  duplicate  the  work  done  by  those 
Rosicrucian  specialists  so  we  will  never  know  the 
best  way  to  produce  mutations  by  radiation.  The 
plants  were  so  badly  mixed  up  nobody  could 
guess  which  type  of  radiation  mixed  the  genes 
up  so  much.  However  we  are  starting  a  series 
of  experiments  with  one  type  of  radiation  and 
we  are  finding  that  Yellow  Brown  Girl  leaves 
are  producing  babies  with  beautiful  healthy 
leaves.  Black  Magic  leaves  produced  some  bronze 
leaved  babies  and  some  have  green  leaves.  Other 
leaves  are  producing  something  different.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  we  will  know  if  we 
have  done  anything  to  change  the  color  of  the 
blossoms  of  Junie  No.  20,  the  plant  with  the 
yellow  blossoms  which  fade. 

We  have  crossed  Junie  No.  20  and  Dream  Girl 
with  a  yellow  smithiantha.  Some  nice  looking 
seed  pods  are  developing. 

Our  experiments  with  plants  have  covered  a 
number  of  varieties  of  plants  Including  gloxinias 
and  smithianthas. 

We  do  not  have  room  to  experiment  with 
diseases,  but  we  think  we  have  found  a  mold 
which  appears  to  kill  crown  rot  fungus.  Perhaps 
the  mold  produces  something  like  penicillin  in 
the  soil. 

Our  experiments  with  trace  elements  indicate 
that  some  of  the  soil  out  here  needs  traces  of 
copper  sulfate  as  well  as  iodine.  Plants  in  soil 
that  is  deficient  in  copper  sulfate  have  sick  look¬ 
ing  leaves.  The  tips  die  and  decay.  This  con¬ 
dition  spreads  until  the  whole  leaf  is  dead.  If 
plants  in  this  condition  are  watered  from  the 
bottom  with  a  trace  of  copper  sulfate  in  the 
water  the  dead  part  of  the  leaf  drops  off  and 
the  plant  looks  much  better  in  less  than  a  week. 

THE  END 
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LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT 


M.  Eugene  Sundt,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


As  a  Saintpaulia  enthusiast  with  less  than  one 
year’s  interest  in  the  subject,  I  hesitate  some¬ 
what  to  criticize  the  old  timers,  experienced 
growers  and  experts.  Such  is  not  my  purpose. 

I  intend  to  attempt  to  help  other  beginners  by 
trying  to  review  the  lighting  subject.  I  shall 
close  by  introducing  a  simplified  chart  on  light¬ 
ing  by  what  I  call  the  Blossom  Index  Method. 
(Figure  5) 

First  let  us  review  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
experts  regarding  light  as  applied  to  Saintpaulias. 

In  her  book  ‘‘How  to  Grow  African  Violets,” 
Carolyn  K.  Rector  recommends  thirty  foot  candles 
for  excellence  of  flowers  or  fifteen  foot  candles 
for  foliage  perfection.  In  “The  Complete  Book 
of  African  Violets,”  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson  states 
that  Cornell  University  advises  a  minimum  of 
one  thousand  foot  candles  and  a  maximum  of 
fifteen  hundred  foot  candles.  Montague  Free 
in  “All  About  African  Violets,”  suggests  nine 
hundred  to  eleven  hundred  foot  candles  for  natu¬ 
ral  light  or  three  hundred  foot  candles  for  fluo¬ 
rescent  light.  In  the  African  Violet  Magazine, 
Vol.  3,  No.  4,  Page  29,  Dr.  John  G.  Seely  pre¬ 
ferred  a  medium  light  intensity  of  one  thousand 
to  five  thousand  foot  candles.  In  Vol.  3,  No.  1, 
Page  4,  H.  G.  Harvey  wanted  an  average  of 
fifteen  to  thirty  foot  candles  and  never  over 
sixty.  However,  Mr.  Harvey,  in  Vol.  7,  No.  1, 
in  an  article  starting  on  Page  26,  proclaims  six 
hundred  foot  candles  or  more  as  the  ideal.  So  it 
goes.  The  experts  disagree  with  each  other  and 
with  themselves.  Recommendations  range  from 
fifteen  foot  candle  intensity  to  five  thousand  foot 
candle  intensity. 

Being  a  beginner  with  only  two  issues  of  the 
African  Violet  Magazine,  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
tests  sponsored  by  the  African  Violet  Society 
and  conducted  at  Ohio  State  University,  until  I 
saw  an  article  in  the  Fall,  1954,  issue  of  the 
“Home  Garden  Guide”  which  gave  a  partial  tabu¬ 
lation  of  the  results  of  these  tests.  Several 
months  later  I  was  able  to  borrow  a  complete 
file  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine  and  really 
study  the  tests.  My  curiosity  was  aroused  as  to 
the  effect  of  different  colors  of  light  on  plant 
growth  and  it  took  four  college  text  books  plus 
an  assortment  of  booklets  from  various  sources 
to  give  me  at  least  a  partial  answer.  Having 
made  notes  as  I  read,  I  have  tried  to  analyze 
the  results  of  the  Ohio  tests  on  African  violets. 
If  there  is  anything  new  in  this  article  it  is  only 
my  way  of  interpreting  what  has  already  been 
done.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  con¬ 
structive  criticism  of  Mr.  Kennard  S.  Nelson  of 
Ohio  State  University  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Borthwick 
of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Experimental  Station  at  Belts- 


ville,  Maryland,  to  whom  a  draft  copy  of  this 
paper  was  submitted.  I  also  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
J.  P.  Ditchman  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
and  Mr.  D.  P.  Caverly  of  the  Sylvania  Electric 
Products  Company  for  supplying  me  with  special 
energy  distribution  curves  of  the  various  fluores¬ 
cent  tubes,  as  well  as  other  helpful  data. 

For  reference  purposes,  the  results  of  the  Ohio 
Tests  are  summarized  in  Table  I.  The  data  has 
been  rearranged  in  an  increasing  order  of  quanti¬ 
ty  of  light  used.  For  complete  data  on  these 
tests  see  Vol.  5,  No.  2  and  No.  4  of  the  African 
Violet  Magazine. 

There  are  some  things  revealed  by  these  tests 
which  I  consider  significant,  but  which  have  not 
to  my  knowledge  been  previously  discussed  in 
the  African  Violet  Magazine,  even  in  the  report 
of  the  tests.  Through  graphic  analysis  the  follow¬ 
ing  things  became  apparent: 

1.  The  effectiveness  of  artificial  light  de¬ 
clines  for  exposures  longer  than  fourteen  hours 
regardless  of  the  intensity  used.  Longer  ex¬ 
posures,  however,  were  still  beneficial  to  growth 
and  flowering. 

2.  For  a  given  light  source  the  bloom  crop 
is  more  dependent  on  the  number  of  foot-candle- 
hours  per  day  than  on  either  the  intensity  used 
or  the  time  of  exposure,  providing  exposures  of 
fourteen  hours  or  less  are  involved,  (Foot-Candle- 
Hours  is  the  product  of  multiplying  the  intensity 
in  foot-candles  by  the  length  of  exposure  in 
hours.)  See  Fig.  1, 

3.  For  a  given  number  of  foot-candle-hours 
per  day,  the  blossom  crop  increases  as  the  red 
content  of  the  light  source  increases.  See  Table 
III  and  Fig.  4. 

4.  For  a  given  level  of  blossom  crop,  the 
required  foot-candle-hours  per  day  (and  conse¬ 
quently  the  power  requirement)  decreases  as  the 
red  content  of  the  light  source  increases.  See 
Fig.  5. 

Item  1  is  hardly  worth  much  discussion.  While 
the  graphs  showed  a  decline  in  efficiency  of  re¬ 
sults  for  exposures  longers  than  about  fourteen 
hours,  there  were  no  detrimental  effects  at  the 
eighteen  hour  exposure.  From  the  standpoint  of 
economy  of  electricity,  it  would  be  best  to  place 
the  plants  closer  to  the  lights  to  secure  a  higher 
intensity  and  keep  the  length  of  exposure  below 
fourteen  hours.  If  economy  is  not  the  prime  con¬ 
sideration,  there  is  no  reason  why  exposures  at 
least  as  long  as  eighteen  hours  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  used. 

Item  2  is  shown  graphically  as  Figure  1, 
which  is  constructed  from  the  data  on  the  Ohio 
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TABLE  I 

GREENHOUSE  GROWN  IN  SHADED  SUNLIGHT 


Plot 

No. 

Intensity  of 

Light  used. 

Foot -Candles 

Foot- 

Candle 

Hours 

* 

Avg. 

Leaves 

per 

Plant 

Avg. 

Crowns 

per 

Plant 

Leaves 

% 

of 

Avg. 

Avg. 

Flower 

Stalks 

per 

Plant 

Avg. 

Flowers 

per 

Plant 

Flowers  Length 
%  of  Time 

of  to  Sal- 

Avg.  ability 

21 

300  or  less 

60.6 

3.1 

89.0 

15.9 

69.9 

58.4 

4  Mo. 

22 

300  constant 

3600 

44.0 

2.4 

64.6 

17.9 

94.3 

78.8 

4  Mo. 

19 

500  or  less 

53.6 

2.6 

78.7 

18.4 

95.5 

79.8 

4  Mo. 

20 

500  constant 

6000 

63.0 

3.7 

92.5 

20.6 

104.4 

87.3 

4  Mo. 

17 

700  or  less 

65.5 

3.1 

96.2 

23.2 

113.4 

94.8 

4  Mo. 

18 

700  constant 

8400 

77.5 

3.7 

113.8 

23.2 

126.9 

106.1 

4  Mo. 

15 

900  or  less 

65.8 

3.1 

96.6 

23.8 

120.8 

101.0 

4  Mo. 

16 

900  constant 

10,800 

65.8 

3.2 

96.6 

21.7 

120.8 

101.0 

5  Mo. 

13 

1100  or  less 

.... 

72.5 

3.6 

106.5 

26.1 

142.6 

119.2 

4  Mo. 

14 

1100  constant 

13,200 

87.5 

4.4 

128.5 

23.4 

130.5 

109.1 

5  Mo. 

11 

1300  or  less 

78.2 

3.9 

114.8 

30,4 

178.5 

149.2 

4  Mo. 

12 

1300  constant 

15,600 

81.9 

3.6 

120.3 

24.5 

136.9 

114.5 

5  Mo. 

Avg.: 

800  or  less 

66.1 

3.2 

97.1 

23.0 

120.1 

100,4 

Avg.: 

800  constant 

9,600 

70.0 

3.5 

102.8 

21.9 

119.0 

99.5 

Avg.: 

For  all  plants 

.... 

68.1 

3.35 

100.0 

22.45 

119.6 

100.0 

*  Based  ( 

on  assumed  average  length  of  day  of  twelve  hours. 

GROWN  IN 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT 

—  6500“  K.  “DAYLIGHT” 

FLUORESCENT 

Plot 

Foot- 

Candle 

Expo¬ 

Foot- 

** 

Flower 

** 

Flowers 

Length 
of  Time 

No. 

Inten¬ 

sity 

sure 
in  Hrs. 

Candle 

Hours 

Leaves  Crowns 

Leaves 

%  G.H. 

Stalks 

Flowers 

%  of 
G.H. 

to  Sal¬ 
ability 

1 

100 

6 

600 

22.3 

1.2 

32.7 

1.6 

2.9 

2.4 

2 

100 

12 

1200 

28.2 

1.1 

41.4 

9.5 

35.6 

29.8 

3 

100 

18 

1800 

36.9 

1.2 

54.2 

8.1 

36.9 

30.9 

4 

300 

6 

1800 

28.7 

1.2 

42.1 

10.4 

34.1 

28.5 

5 

300 

12 

3600 

42.4 

1.3 

62.3 

18.0 

87.7 

73.3 

SVs  Mo. 

7 

600 

6 

3600 

44.6 

1.3 

65.5 

18.9 

91.9 

76.8 

5  Mo. 

6  , 

300 

18 

5400 

52.3 

2.4 

76.8 

17.4 

111.0 

92.8 

3  Mo. 

8 

600 

12 

7200 

54.3 

2.4 

79.7 

22.6 

180.8 

151.2 

3  Mo. 

9 

600 

18 

10,800 

55.7 

2.4 

81.8 

28.3 

239.3 

200.1 

2  Mo. 

**%  of  average  for  Greenhouse  Grown  Plants. 


Data  in  this  table  taken  from  Vol.  5,  No.  2  and  No.  4  of  the  African  \iolet  Magazine  but  has  been 
rearranged  by  the  author. 


tests  given  in  Table  1.  The  average  number  of 
flowers  from  the  greenhouse  grown  tests  was 
used  as  a  standard  of  comparison  and  the  flower 
crop  for  each  condition  of  “Daylight”  fluorescent 
lighting  was  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
greenhouse  standard.  This  percentage  then  be¬ 
comes  a  “Blossom  Index.”  An  index  of  one 
hundred  represents  the  results  obtained  in  the 
greenhouse  at  an  intensity  of  eight  hundred  foot- 
candles,  Figure  1  also  shows  that,  for  a  given 
light  source,  the  rate  of  flower  development  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  incident 
energy  reaching  the  plant  foliage.  If  you  double 
the  quantity  of  energy  you  also  double  the 
number  of  flowers  produced.  The  energy  you  give 


your  plants  need  be  limited  only  by  the  number 
of  flourescent  tubes  you  use  or  by  the  distance 
from  the  tubes  to  the  plant.  “Sunburning”  of 
foliage  is  caused  by  ultraviolet  light  having  a 
wavelength  of  about  three  thousand  Angstrom 
Units.  Conventional  fluorescent  tubes  emit  very 
little,  if  any,  energy  of  this  wavelength,  so  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  burning  your  plants.  Fluo¬ 
rescent  tubes  operate  at  a  temperature  between 
one  hundred  degrees  F.  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees  F.,  but  with  reasonable  air  circu¬ 
lation  you  can  probably  safely  get  the  foliage 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  tubes. 

Instead  of  placing  the  foliage  extremely  close 
to  the  tubes,  it  is  probably  more  satisfactory  to 
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FIQURE  I 

EFFECT  OF  "DAYLIGHT"  FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT  ON  AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS 


FOOT-CANDLE-HOURS  PER  DAY 
FIGURE  2 


THE  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  SPECTRUM 

RADIO  WAVES 
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increase  the  intensity  of  light  by  using  a  fixture 
with  a  greater  number  of  tubes.  This  permits 
easier  access  for  care  and  watering  of  the  plants, 
and  if  you  are  using  tubes  of  different  colors  in 
the  same  fixture,  it  also  permits  a  better  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  different  light  rays.  There  is  a  law  of 
physics  which  states  that  if  the  distance  from  a 
light  source  is  cut  in  half  the  light  intensity 
increases  four  times.  This  law  is  applicable  only 
to  a  small  concentrated  source  of  light  such  as 
an  ordinary  filament  light  bulb.  In  the  case  of 
a  fluorescent  fixture  this  does  not  apply,  and  as 
the  number  of  tubes  in  the  reflector  increases 
the  effect  of  distance  decreases.  In  the  case  of 
a  multitube  fixture,  if  the  distance  from  the  tubes 
is  cut  in  half,  you  probably  will  not  more  than 
double  the  light  intensity.  For  a  given  distance, 
doubling  the  number  of  tubes  will  approximately 
double  the  light  intensity.  Also  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  light  intensity  is  greatest 
directly  under  the  center  of  a  fixture  and  falls 
off  at  the  sides  and  ends. 

If  you  wish  to  duplicate  ‘‘greenhouse  grown” 
results  with  artificial  lighting,  select  one  hundred 
as  your  index,  and  if  you  elect  to  use  Daylight 
Fluorescent  Lamps  you  can  secure  the  required 
five  thousand  foot-candle  hours  per  day  with  any 
of  the  following  combinations: 


a. 

357  f.c. 

X 

14  hrs. 

=  5000  f.c. 

hrs. 

b. 

416  f.c. 

X 

12  hrs. 

=  5000  f.c. 

hrs. 

c. 

500  f.c. 

X 

10  hrs. 

=  5000  f.c. 

hrs. 

d. 

625  f.c. 

x 

8  hrs. 

==  5000  f.c. 

hrs. 

e. 

833  f.c. 

X 

6  hrs. 

=  5000  f.c. 

hrs. 

Any  of  these  combinations  should  produce 
comparable  results  so  far  as  the  plants  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  saving  in  power 
results  when  you  place  your  plants  closer  to  the 
lights  to  increase  the  intensity  and  reduce  the 
number  of  hours  the  lights  are  turned  on. 

The  Importance  of  Color  Balance  in  The  Light 
Source 

Too  little  has  been  written  about  the  effects 
different  “colors”  of  light  have  upon  plant  growth 
and  habits.  Daylight  fluorescent  or  white  flu¬ 
orescent  lamps  are  commonly  recommended  as 
being  the  “best”  to  use.  The  U.S.D.A.  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  uses  a 
combination  of  standard  cool  white  fluorescent 
and  incandescent  filament  lamps.  In  response  to 
an  inquiry  made  by  the  author,  Dr.  H,  A.  Borth- 
wick  of  the  Beltsville  Station  wrote,  “Experi¬ 
ments  that  clearly  show  differences  in  quality  of 
commonly  available  types  of  fluorescent  lamps 
for  plant  production  have  not  been  adequately 
done  so  far  as  I  know,” 

The  Ohio  tests,  previously  referred  to,  also 
included  a  series  of  tests  using  five  different 
“colors”  of  light.  The  results  of  these  tests 
showed  some  very  significant  differences  which 
were  so  lightly  treated  in  the  original  report  that 
I  feel  impelled  to  discuss  them  at  some  length. 
First,  we  must  have  at  least  a  hazy  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  color  differences  are  measured.  Dif¬ 


ferent  colors  have  different  wavelengths,  just  as 
different  radio  stations  have  different  wave¬ 
lengths,  and  different  positions  on  your  radio 
dial.  The  wavelength  of  colored  light  is  usually 
expressed  in  terms  of  Angstrom  Units.  White 
light  is  a  mixture  of  all  colors.  Compared  to  the 
radiation  from  an  electric  lamp,  radiation  from 
the  sun  contains  an  extremely  wide  range  of 
wavelengths,  some  of  which  are  harmful  to  plant 
growth  and  some  of  which  are  helpful.  Before 
sorting  out  rays  of  the  wavelength  we  want,  let’s 
examine  Figure  2  which  shows  the  “spectrum.” 

Briefly,  the  spectrum  starts  with  the  alternat¬ 
ing  current  you  use  in  your  home  at  the  extremely 
long  wavelength  end  of  the  scale,  and  as  the 
wavelengths  become  shorter  they  progress  to 
radio  waves  of  long,  medium,  short,  ultra  short 
and  micro  waves.  As  the  wavelength  decreases 
further,  the  rays  become  known  as  infra-red, 
visible  light,  ultra  violet,  X  Rays,  Gamma  Rays, 
and  cosmic  radiation.  These  electromagnetic 
waves  are  ever  present  in  our  surroundings  even 
though  we  are  not  conscious  of  them.  The  human 
body  is  capable  of  detecting  only  certain  small 
portions  of  the  spectrum.  We  can  be  shocked  or 
even  electrocuted  by  alternating  power  current. 
We  sense  a  portion  of  the  infra-red  as  heat;  our 
eyes  detect  the  small  portion  of  spectrum  called 
light.  When  our  skin  absorbs  too  much  of  a 
certain  wavelength  in  the  ultra  violet  region,  we 
know  we  have  been  sunburned.  Wavelengths 
shorter  than  ultra  violet  become  lethal  when 
absorbed  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Figure  3  is  an  expanded  chart  of  the  visible 
region  of  the  spectrum.  Just  as  certain  portions 
of  the  spectrum  are  useful  to  humans,  so  are 
certain  wavelengths  helpful  to  plants  while  others 
may  be  harmful.  The  upper  portion  of  this  chart 
indicates  the  effects  on  plant  responses  caused 
by  different  colors  or  different  wavelengths  of 
light.  The  lower  portion  of  the  chart  is  a  graph 
showing  how  our  eyes  respond  to  different  colors 
of  light.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of 
the  most  important  wavelengths  for  plant  growth 
are  those  at  the  extreme  limits  of  the  human 
eye.  Experiments  by  various  investigators  have 
demonstrated  that  green  light  is  the  least  im¬ 
portant  in  supporting  plant  growth,  yet  this  same 
color  is  near  the  one  to  which  the  human  eye 
is  most  responsive.  The  term  “footcandle”  is  a 
measure  of  light  intensity  as  seen  by  the  human 
eye  and  does  not  compare  the  energy  value  of 
different  colors  of  light.  Hence  one  himdred  foot- 
candles  of  red  or  blue  light  may  contain  as  much 
energy  as  one  thousand  foot-candles  of  yellow- 
green  light,  and  it  is  the  quantity  of  radiant 
energy  which  is  important  in  plant  growth.  While 
science  has  not  found  the  full  answer,  much  has 
been  learned  about  the  different  pigments  in 
plants  which  absorb  light  and  convert  this  radiant 
energy  into  food  or  stimulants  for  different  plant 
habits.  Some  of  these  are  listed  in  Table  II  to¬ 
gether  with  other  phenomena  associated  with  the 
absorption  of  light  waves.  This  paper  discusses 
primarily  the  photo  synthetic  response  of  African 
violets  to  different  sources  of  light. 
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FIGURE  3 
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TABLE  II 


A.  Ether-Soluble  or  plastid  pigments 


1.  Chlorophyll  a  (Blue)  . 

2.  Chlorophyll  b  (Green)  . 

3.  Chlorophyll  c 

4.  Chlorophyll  d 

5.  Carotenoids  (Orange-Red) 

a.  Carotenes 

( 1 )  Alpha-Carotene 

(2)  Beta-Carotene  . 

(3)  Gamma-Carotene 

(4)  Lycopene  (Red) 

b.  Xanthophyllis  (Yellow) 

(1)  Lutein 

(2)  Zeaxanthin 

(3)  Violaxanthin 

( 4 )  Cryptoxanthin 

(5)  Fucoxanthin . . . 

B.  Water-Soluble  or  vacuolar  pigments 


1  Anthocyanins 

a.  Red 

b.  Blue 

c.  Purple 

2.  Anthoxan  thins 

a.  Pale  Yellow 

b.  White 

C.  Photosynthesis  . 

D.  Phototropism 

E.  Photoperiodism  . 

F.  Florigen 

G.  Germination 

H.  Fluorescence 


1.  Reversal  . 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  principal 
wavelengths  required  for  plant  growth  is  4400 
A°.U.  in  the  blue  region  and  6550  A°.  U.  in  the 
red  region.  Most  investigators  agree  that  the  red 
region  is  more  effective  than  the  blue.  It  is  also 
known  that  Chlorophyll  converts  part  of  the  violet 
or  blue  light  it  absorbs  into  red  light  by  its 
ability  to  fluoresce  a  deep  red.  Is  this  the  plant^s 
way  of  trying  to  provide  more  red  light  than 
found  in  nature?  Wavelengths  longer  than  about 
8000  A°.  U.  are  not  absorbed  by  the  plants  and 
play  no  part  other  than  furnishing  heat.  Wave¬ 
lengths  shorter  than  3500  A°.  U.  are  harmful  to 
plants  and  can  kill  them  if  present  in  sufficient 
quantity.  Green  light  plays  no  important  role, 
and  although  it  may  support  photosynthesis  and 
keep  the  plant  alive,  flowering  would  probably  be 
meager. 

To  go  back  to  the  Ohio  tests,  Table  III  shows 
relative  results  from  four  types  of  fluorescent 


Most  useful  wavelengths  in  order  of  maximum 
effectiveness 

.4280,  6600,  and  4080 
.4520,  4280,  and  6400 


4550,  4920,  and  4300 


.5200  to  6800,  and  4300 


(Carbon-dioxide  assimilation)  6550  and  4400 

(Leaves  turning  toward  light)  4400  to  4800 

(Season  of  Bloom)  4000,  and  5600  to  7200 

(Floral  initiation)  Red  Light 

of  Light-sensitive  Seed  5200  to  7000 

(Re-radiation  of  deep-red 
by  chlorophyll)  Violet  or  Blue  Light 

of  effects  of  Red  Light  7200  to  8000 

lamps  and  for  incandescent  filament  lamps.  To 
the  data  given  in  the  Ohio  report,  I  have  added 
data  on  the  color  quality  of  these  lamps  by  show¬ 
ing  the  ratio  of  energy  at  6500  A°.  U.  to  energy 
at  4500  A°.  U.,  and  have  called  this  the  red  ratio. 

blue 

1  have  shown  the  wavelength  at  which  peak 
energy  output  occurs.  I  have  also  indicated  a 
percentage  comparison  of  the  blossom  crop  for 
each  source  of  light  using  daylight  fluorescent 
as  100.0%,  and  have  shown  the  required  foot- 
candle-hours  for  each  source  to  secure  a  blossom 
index  of  one  hundred.  It  is  obvious  that  some 
blue  must  be  present  in  the  light  source,  and  it 
is  also  obvious  that  the  blossom  crop  increases  as 
the  red  ratio  increases.  Figure  4  shows  the 

blue 

red  ratio  plotted  against  blossom  index,  and  from 
blue 
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TABLE  III 

EFFECT  OF  COLOR  QUALITY  OF  LIGHT  SOURCE  ON  BLOOMING 


36.00  f.c. 

hrs./day  --  65® 

1 

05 

o 

Humidity 

f.c.  hours 

Red 

Peak 

Avg.  No. 

Flowers 

for 

Light  Source 

Blue 

Wavelength 

Plant 

of 

%  of 

Blossom 

Ratio 

Angstroms 

Diameter  Flowers 

6500® 

Index  of 

* 

** 

** 

K.  Light 

100 

Gold  Fluorescent 

0 

5850 

10.2 

0.1 

0.8 

Blue  Fluorescent 

,05 

4400 

7.4 

6,9 

55.6 

8550 

Daylight  Fluorescent 

.44 

5800 

8.8 

12.4 

100.00 

5000 

White  Fluorescent 

1.30 

5800 

7.9 

17.0 

137.0 

3700 

Incandescent  Light 

4.75 

10200 

11.0 

40.1 

323.5 

1600 

*Derived  from  General  Electric  Co.,  Lamp  Bulletin  LD-1. 

**From  Saintpaulia  tests  conducted  at  Ohio  State  University  for  the  African  Violet  Society. 


this  curve  I  have  taken  values  of  the  blossom 
index  and  listed  them  with  the  values  of  the  red 

blue 

ratio  for  all  known  types  of  fluorescent  tubes 
currently  available,  and  shown  this  data  in  Table 
IV.  The  Blue  fluorescent  lamp  delivers  peak 
energy  at  4400  A°.  U.  making  it  ideal  for  supply¬ 
ing  energy  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  We 
are  not  so  fortunate  at  the  red  ideal  of  6550  A°. 
U.,  but  Red  fluorescent  lamps  are  close  as  they 
peak  at  6450  A°.  U.  However,  the  pigment  used 
in  the  glass  reduces  the  energy  output  to  a  low 
value,  and  it  requires  about  three  red  tubes  to 

FIGURE  4 


EFFECT  OF  COLOR  QUALITY  OF  LIGHT 
ON  AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS 


deliver  the  energy  of  one  blue.  The  second  best 
fluorescent  for  providing  energy  at  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  is  the  pink,  which  peaks  at  6200 
A°.  U.  At  6600  A®.  TJ.  the  pink  tube  delivers 
nearly  one  and  one-half  times  the  energy  of  the 
red  tube  at  the  same  wavelength.  Various  combi¬ 
nations  of  these  tubes  could  provide  a  nearly  ideal 
energy  distribution  for  peak  plant  growth. 

Germination  of  some  types  of  seeds  is  retarded 
or  prevented  by  blue  light.  Only  the  red  fluo¬ 
rescent  and  the  gold  fluorescent  tubes  are  com¬ 
pletely  free  of  blue  light,  and  these  two  used  in 
combination  would  provide  a  “seed  light”  confined 
between  5200  A°.  U.  and  7200  A°.  U.  making  an 
ideal  situation  for  this  purpose,  but  would  not 
be  suitable  for  continued  growth  and  flowering. 

Land  plants  grow  faster  if  supplied  with  more 
carbon  dioxide  than  they  can  now  find  in  nature. 
For  a  given  source  of  light  at  low  intensities  and 
otherwise  favorable  conditions,  photosynthesis  and 
flower  development  proceed  at  a  rate  directly 
proportional  to  the  incident  radiation.  At  high 
light  intensities  and  high  temperatures  the  rate 
becomes  a  function  of  the  carbon  dioxide  concen¬ 
tration.  Hence,  growth  is  speeded  up  if  additional 
carbon  dioxide  is  introduced  around  the  plants. 

By  -constructing  a  growth  room  or  chamber 
which  combined  an  “ideal”  light  source  of  high 
intensity,  with  the  introduction  of  additional 
carbon  dioxide  to  promote  the  maximum  rate  of 
photosynthesis  for  rapid  growth,  and  by  using  a 
correct  photoperiod,  a  hybridizer  might  be  able 
to  complete  a  breeding  program  in  half  the  usual 
time.  It  might  be  possible  for  an  iris  breeder, 
for  example,  to  secure  a  generation  each  year 
instead  of  the  usual  two  years. 

Figure  5  provides  the  necessary  data  for 
growing  Saintpaulias  by  the  “Blossom  Index 
Method.”  Simply  decide  what  results  you  want, 
select  your  index,  and  the  curves  show  the  proper 
amount  of  light  required  to  produce  those  results 
with  several  types  of  lamps.  If  you  want  results 
comparable  to  greenhouse  grown  plants,  use  an 
index  of  one  hundred.  If  you  want  twice  as  many 
blossoms,  use  an  index  of  two  hundred. 
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I 


FIGURE  5 


EFFECT  OF  FLUORESCENT  LIGHT 
ON  AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS 
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Don’t  be  afraid  to  experiment  with  different 
“colors”  of  fluorescent  tubes.  Even  better  results 
might  be  secured  with  combinations  of  blue,  pink 
and  red  tubes,  because  there  is  no  single  tube  on 
the  market  which  produces  an  ideal  distribution 
of  energy.  Table  IV  and  Figure  5  provide  data 
on  different  tubes  and  combinations  of  tubes. 
Many  other  combinations  are  possible.  The  best 
balance  between  red  and  blue  will  probably  re¬ 
main  a  matter  of  personal  choice.  An  excess  of 
blue  results  in  too  compact  plants  while  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  red  gives  longer  stems.  Some  people  will 
prefer  one  against  the  other,  so  vary  this  red 

blue 

ratio  to  suit  your  own  tastes. 

The  ratio  of  red  to  blue  in  natural  light  is 
never  a  constant.  It  varies  with  the  season  of 
the  year,  the  time  of  day,  geographical  location, 
altitude  and  the  amount  of  cloud  cover  or  smoke 


haze  in  the  air.  It  probably  also  acts  with  photo- 
periodism  in  determining  when  a  plant  will  bloom. 
Hence,  early  spring  flowering  plants  probably  re¬ 
quire  a  different  balance  between  red  and  blue 
light  than  is  required  by  mid-summer  flowering 
or  fall-flowering  plants. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

LEAVES  AND  PLANTS 

Three  Cent  Stamp  for  list  of  many  of  the  newest 
and  the  best  of  the  older  varieties. 

KATHERINE  EICKMANN 
263  Walter  Avenue 
Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 

Phone  Hasbrouck  Hts.  8-3106 
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TABLE  IV 


Fluorescent  Lamp 
Designation 
or 

Combination  of 
Lamps 


Spectral 

Energy 

Ratio 

6500 

A-.  U.  Red 
4500 

A®.  U.  Blue 


Wavelength 
of  Peak 
Output  in 
Angstroms 


Radiant 

Energy 

Below 

7600  A®.  U. 
%  of  Lamp 
Watts 


Relative 
Power 
for 
Equal 
Radiant 
Energy 
Blue  -  100 


Blossom 
Index 
Based  on 
5,000  Foot 
Candle 
Hrs./day 
(See  Fig.  4) 


Germicidal** 

-0- 

2537 

N.  R. 

Sunlamp** 

-0- 

3250 

N.  R. 

Black  Light 

-0- 

3654 

20.7 

111 

N.  R. 

Blue 

0.05 

4400 

23.1 

100 

55.6  * 

Green 

0.00 

5300 

20.1 

115 

0.0 

Daylight 

0.44 

5800 

100.0  * 

Gold 

0.00 

5800 

11.2 

206 

0.8  * 

Std.  Cool  White 

0.67 

5800 

20.1 

115 

113.0 

50%  Blue  plus 

50%  Pink 

0.78 

4400 

18.9 

123 

118. 

25%  Blue  plus 

25%  SWW  plus  50%  Red 

1.05 

6450 

130 

Soft  White 

1.20 

6100 

135 

White 

1.30 

5800 

137 

25%  Blue  plus 

75%  Red 

1.40 

6450 

7.7 

300 

142 

25%  Blue  plus 

75%  Pink 

2.00 

6200 

16.7 

138 

160 

Deluxe  Cool  White 

2.00 

6100 

160 

17%  B’ue  plus 

83%  Red 

2.35 

6450 

6.0 

385 

170 

Std.  Warm  White 

2.60 

5800 

180 

12'^  Blue  plus 

88%  Rpd 

3.30 

6450 

5.0 

462 

200 

50^^  SWW  plus 

50%  DWW 

3.30 

5800 

200 

Deluxe  Warm  White 

4.00 

6100 

225 

Pink 

0.00 

6200 

14.6 

158 

135  * 

Red 

0.00 

6450 

2.5 

925 

0 

Incandescent  (100  W.  — 

2865°  Kelvin) 

4.75 

10200 

10.0 

231 

323.5  * 

25*%  Incandescent  nlus 

75%  Std.  Cool  White 

1.7 

5850 

17.6 

131 

150 

*Ba?ed  on  Ohio  Tests.  Other  values  are  estimated  by  interpolation  from  Fig.  4. 

**Sub-lethal  exposures  to  these  lamps  might  produce  plant  mutations  for  the  hybridizer.  Care  should 
be  exercised  in  any  such  experiments  as  rays  from  these  lamps  can  damage  the  human  eye.  ‘These 
lamps  can  irritate  the  skin  and  eyes  much  as  does  direct  sunlight  (read  manufacturer’s  caution 
notices  on  the  use  of  these  lamps).” 

*** While  the  Pink  lamp  does  not  have  spectral  distribution  in  the  blue  region,  energy  in  the  mercury 
lines  4037  and  4358  may  be  sufficient  since  they  coincide  with  the  blue  wave  lengths  most  effective 
for  plant  growth. 

Data  in  first  three  columns  derived  from  General  Electric  Co.  Lamp  Bulletin  LD-1. 

N.  R.  means  not  recommended. 

LIGHT  ALONE  IS  NOT  ENOUGH  3, 

Light  alone  is  not  the  complete  answer.  The  4. 

Ohio  State  Tests  also  included  data  on  nutrition 
(See  Vol.  5,  No.  2,  December,  1951,  African  Violet  5 
Magazine).  These  tests  indicated  best  results 
would  be  obtained  by  observing  the  following:  ^ 

1.  Temperature  —  70® 

(65®  -  75®)  7^ 

2,  Humidity  —  60% 


Soil  pH  -  7.0 
(Neutral) 

Nitrogen  —  Low 

5-10  parts  per  million 

Potash  —  Not  critical 

5-40  parts  per  million 

Calcium  —  Medium 

100-150  parts  per  million 

Water  by  constant  water  level  method  instead 

of  by  hand,  but  thoroughly  water  from  top 
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once  a  month  to  wash  out  any  salt  accumula¬ 
tion  from  upper  soil  levels  which  otherwise 
could  create  a  toxic  condition. 

Plants  grown  for  the  nutrition  test  were  given 
three  thousand,  six  hundred  foot-candle-hours  per 
day  using  daylight  fluorescent  tubes.  This  corre¬ 
sponds  to  my  Blossom  Index  of  seventy.  At  this 
level  it  was  recommended  that  the  plants  be  given 
a  “complete  fertilizer’’  every  four  to  six  weeks. 
If,  however,  you  should  choose  to  grow  your 
plants  at  an  index  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  it 
would  seem  logical  to  feed  them  every  two  to 
three  weeks,  and  should  you  use  an  index  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
feed  them  every  seven  to  ten  days. 

SUMMARY 

The  term  foot-candle  is  a  measure  of  light 
intensity  as  seen  by  the  human  eye.  Foot-candle- 
hours  is,  for  a  given  light  source,  a  measure  of 
relative  quantity  of  energy.  Because  the  human 
eye  does  not  “see”  all  colors  with  equal  ease,  the 
term  foot-candle-hour  does  not  accurately  com¬ 
pare  the  radiant  energy  of  light  sources  having 
different  color  balance,  but  will  give  relative  re¬ 
sults  for  a  given  source  of  light.  So  long  as  an 
adequate  supply  of  carbon-dioxide,  water,  and 
nutrition  is  provided  together  with  satisfactory 
conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity,  flower 
development  and  photosynthesis  proceed  at  a  rate 
directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  incident 
energy  to  which  the  plant  is  exposed.  Blue  and 
red  light  waves  are  the  most  effective  for  plant 
growth  with  red  showing  greater  efficiency.  A 
proper  balance  between  the  red  and  blue  is  re¬ 
quired  for  peak  results,  but  this  ratio  probably 
varies  for  diffferent  kinds  of  plants  and  perhaps 
for  different  species  of  the  same  genus.  The 
germination  of  light-sensitive  seeds  can  be  stimu¬ 
lated  and  improved  by  using  a  combination  of 
gold  and  red  fluorescent  tubes  because  of  the 
complete  lack  of  blue  light  waves  in  these  two 
tubes.  It  might  be  that  other  difficult  seeds,  such 


as  those  of  the  Aril  Iris  species,  could  be  stimu¬ 
lated  by  these  same  light  waves.  Since  there 
does  not  exist  on  the  market  today  a  fluorescent 
tube  which  delivers  a  major  peak  at  6600  Ang¬ 
stroms  with  a  secondary  peak  at  4400  Angstroms, 
no  single  fluorescent  tube  will  provide  an  ideal 
source  of  light  for  growing  plants.  An  approxi¬ 
mate  “ideal”  source  would  probably  be  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  one  blue  and  four  red  fluorescent  tubes 
mounted  in  a  common  reflector  with  the  blue 
tube  in  the  middle.  A  second  best  “ideal”  might 
be  one  blue  and  three  pink  in  a  common  reflector. 
Proper  soil  and  nutrition  must  also  be  provided, 
and  if  plants  are  grown  at  accelerated  rates,  the 
frequency  of  watering  and  feeding  must  also  be 
accelerated  at  the  same  rate.  Experiments  lead 
to  progress  so  don’t  be  afraid  to  experiment. 

LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT! 
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THE  END 


INTRODUCING 


DUSTY  ROSE  — 

The  latest  release  in  our  series  of  pink  hybrids.  This  is  a  pink  with  a  “different”  look  —  deep  rose  pink  with  a 
deeper  eye,  and  a  slight  overlay  of  duskiness.  A  real  beauty. 


FINE  LINE  -- 

Lavender  semi-double,  with  a  fine  white  edge.  The  lig  ht  blooms  form  a  good  contrast  to  the  very  dark  foliage, 

which  is  fairly  small,  with  neat  notched  edges.  A  medium  sized  plant  to  fit  well  on  the  windowsill. 

DARK  CLOUD  — 

A  full,  fluffy  double  in  a  beautiful  deep  purple  shade,  enhanced  by  prominent  yellow  stamens.  Foliage  is  a  bright 

green.  Plants  start  blooming  when  very  young,  and  a  re  always  in  flower.  A  very  beautiful  addition  to  any 

collection  of  doubles. 


These  varieties  and  many  others  will  be  on  display  at  the  Convention  and  are  ready  now  for 
spring  shipping. 

Price  lists  sent  on  request.  Please  specify  whether  you  wish  wholesale  or  retail  list. 


RICHTER^B  GREENHOUSE 

607  HOFFMAN  STREET  HAMMOND,  INDIANA 

(Three  blocks  west  of  U.S.  41  and  one  block  south  of  Indiana  312) 
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MOSS  PLANTING 


Mrs.  R.  H.  Howell,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


1.  Plant  --  2.  Basket  --  3.  Sheet  Moss  --  4.  Sphagnum  Moss  --  5.  3  inch 
Squatty  Pot.  (Those  plastic  bun  servers  are  as  good  as  wire). 


moss  all  around  it. 


1 

2 


—  Line  basket  with  damp  sheet  moss, 

—  Place  empty  pot  in  center  and  pack  sphagnum 
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Remove  empty  pot  and  place  unpotted  plant  in  hole.  Fill  in  around  plant 
with  soil  if  necessary. 


Water  from  bottom  when  soil  feels  dry 
just  as  you  do  any  of  your  other  plants. 


Right— 

This  is  a  two  year  old  Episcia  Silver  Queen. 
It  is  such  a  lovely  plant  and  is  loaded  with 
bloom  all  winter  and  is  thirty-five  inches 
in  diameter. 
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HAND  OF  WELCOME  EXTENDED  FOR 

NATIONAL  SHOW  AND  CONVENTION 

Mrs.  T.  V.  Price,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  coming  National  African  Violet  Show,  a 
part  of  the  National  Convention  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  April,  is  having  a  strong  impact  on 
members  of  local  violet  clubs.  All  members  of 
the  African  Violet  Clubs  of  the  Twin  Cities  have 
been  given  an  opportunty  to  participate  in  the 
National  Show  by  serving  on  the  various  com¬ 
mittees  necessary  to  make  this  event  a  success. 
The  co-chairmen  for  the  National  Convention  are 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Baker  of  St.  Paul  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Stevens  of  Minneapolis.  They  have  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  Twin  Cities  members  to 
help  make  this  National  Show  the  best  one  in 
history.  The  theme  of  the  show,  “Ten  Years  of 
Progress”  will  be  carried  out  in  many  ways,  with 
a  promise  of  delightful  surprises.  There  will  be 
careful  thought  and  close  attention  to  the 
comforts  of  the  delegates  who  will  come  from 


FLUORESCENT  LIGHT 

PLANT  STAND 


Rolls  on  noiseless  plastic  wheels  from  window  to 
window  or  into  the  kitchen  for  watering !  Light, 
sturdy,  won’t  rust  or  tarnish.  Three  12"  x  31"  all¬ 
aluminum  trays  hold  20  to  30  large  plants.  No-drip 
rolled  edges  catch  surplus  water.  Thirty-seven  inches 
high,  fo'ds  flat  to  3".  Natural  aluminum  finish 
$12.95  postpaid.  Decorated  baked  enamel  in  Soft 
Green,  Ebony  or  Dubonnet  with  hardwood  handles 
$15.95.  Adjustable  height  fluorescent  light  for  use 
in  iilace  of  middle  shelf,  with  reflector,  two  20-watt 
tubes  and  switch,  $13.95  extra.  Postpaid  and  in¬ 
sured  for  safe  delivery.  Mail  your  order! 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  885  Oxford,  Maryland 


many  points  of  the  nation.  This  show  is  eagerly 
anticipated  and  enthusiasm  runs  high  in  local 
groups.  It  is  regarded  as  the  chance  of  a  life¬ 
time  to  have  a  National  Show  in  the  home 
community,  affording  the  opportunity  of  enter¬ 
ing  favorite  plants  in  a  competition  of  such  great 
proportions. 

The  Twin  Cities  of  Minnesota,  St,  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  have  a  unique  organization,  since 
the  two  cities  have  joined  in  a  council  known  as 
the  African  Violet  Clubs  of  the  Twin  Cities  and 
Vicinity  which  has  thirty-five  clubs  and  approxi¬ 
mately  four  hundred  members.  All  clubs  have 
representation  on  this  council  and  the  council 
operates  cooperatively  in  all  activities,  officers 
alternating  from  the  two  cities.  Mrs.  Frank 
Thill  of  St.  Paul  is  president  of  the  group  at 
this  time.  Each  year  the  group  presents  a  spec¬ 
tacular  show  of  African  violets  in  an  outstanding 
one-day  non-competitive  show.  Space  for  the 
show  is  supplied  by  a  department  store  of  the 
City.  Clocked  viewers  in  the  past  have  reached 
totals  of  tremendous  proportions.  Last  year 
there  were  twenty-five  thousand  visitors,  includ¬ 
ing  nine  hundred  and  thirty  from  outside  the 
Twin  Cities  area.  Fourteen  states  were  repre¬ 
sented,  and  we  had  one  guest  from  Canada. 
Viewers  filed  by  in  a  double  line  from  the 
moment  the  store  opened  at  9:00  a.m.  until  8:45 
p.m.,  when  late  comers  reluctantly  left  because 
of  the  closing  hour.  Most  viewers  and  partici¬ 
pants  are  convinced  that  African  violets  have  a 
tremendous  appeal  to  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Each  year  there  are  increasing  numbers  of  men 
noted  in  the  lines,  showing  an  equally  avid  in¬ 
terest  in  the  varieties  exhibited,  and  expressing 
keen  appreciation  of  the  properties  used  in  dis¬ 
playing  plants. 

This  year  the  amateur  show  will  again  be  held, 
Minneapolis  taking  its  turn  in  providing  the  space 
for  the  show.  Donaldson’s  of  Minneapolis  and 
the  Golden  Rule  of  St.  Paul  have  alternated  in 
providing  space  and  other  services  to  club  ex¬ 
hibitors.  All  commercial  violet  growers  in  the 
Twin  Cities  are  invited  to  exhibit  in  a  special 
section. 

The  most  popular  spot  in  the  show  is  the 
propagation  table  where  visitors  crowd  three 
and  four  deep  to  gain  information  and  have 
questions  answered  on  growing  violets.  A  staff 
of  “experts”  attempts  to  give  the  information 
and  the  assistance  requested. 

Looking  forward  to  meeting  and  greeting  all 
fellow  violet  lovers  in  the  spring  in  Minneapolis, 
we  say,  “Grow  good  ‘show’  violets.” 

THE  END 
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NICOLLET  HOTEL 

April  19,  20,  21 

1956 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  18 

6:30  P.  M. 

To  Registration  .  Ballroom  Promenade,  Mezzanine  Floor 

9:30  P.  M. 


8:00  A.  M. 
To 

6:00  P.  M. 


8:30  A.  M. 
To 

11:30  A.  M. 


12:30  P.  M. 
To 

2:00  P.  M. 


1:00  P.  M. 
To 

4:30  P.  M. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  19 


Registration  .  Ballroom  Promenade,  Mezzanine  Floor 

Judging  School  .  Terrace,  Lobby  Floor 


Ruth  G.  Carey,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Staging  Shows 


Judging  School  Examination  .  Terrace,  Lobby  Floor 


Tour  of  the  Twin-Cities.  Tea  at  Donaldson’s  Department  Store.  Get  bus  at  the 
Nicollet  Hotel,  Nicollet  Avenue  door 


2:30  P.  M. 
To 

4:30  P.  M. 


Short  Tour  of  the  Twin-Cities.  This  tour  is  planned  for  those  attending  the  Judging 
School.  Get  bus  at  the  Nicollet  Hotel,  Nicollet  Avenue  door 


6:30  P.  M.  Dinner  Meeting  .  Garden  Ballroom,  Mezzanine  Floor 

I 

Convention  Convenes 

William  B.  Carter,  Tewkesbury,  Massachusetts,  Presiding 

Pledge  of  Allegiance,  Mrs.  W.  Duff  Wilson,  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia 


I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic 
for  which  it  stands.  One  nation  under  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

Invocation,  Mrs.  T.  V.  Price,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

Welcome  to  the  Twin-Cities,  Dr.  Sheldon  C.  Reed,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

Presentation  of  National  President 
Floyd  L.  Johnson,  Canandaigua,  New  York 


Introduction  of  Convention  Co-Chairmen 
Mrs.  Harold  Baker,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 
Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


A  PROFITABLE  VENTURE 


A  LETTER  ON 
WATER  SOFTENED  WATER 

Dear  Mrs.  Wright: 

e  raise  and  sell  African  violets  on  a  retail 
basis.  In  dealing  with  our  customers  we 
always  take  time  to  tell  them  how  we  think  the 
plants  should  be  cared  for,  and  to  answer  any 
questions  that  they  may  have.  Up  to  this  spring 
we  never  included  any  talk  about  water  softeners, 
as  we  did  not  think  people  would  use  that  type 
of  water  on  their  plants. 

Since  the  subject  has  come  to  our  attention, 
we  ask  people  about  it  and  find  that  a  large 
number  of  people  do  use  that  type  of  water. 
They  want  to  use  luke  warm  water  and  the  hot 
water  faucet  is  connected  to  the  water  softener. 
We  have  attempted  to  warn  as  many  people  as 
we  meet  about  it,  but  we  can  scratch  only  the 
surface.  I  have  been  told  that  a  newspaper  in 
Rockford,  Illinois,  published  an  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  have  been  told  that  the  Chicago  Tribune 
had  an  article  on  it. 

I  went  back  through  the  African  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine  as  far  as  June,  1951,  and  I  couldn’t  find  any 
mention  of  the  subject  except  in  an  article  about 
Mrs.  Hotchkiss  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  She  mentioned 
that  she  had  used  water  from  a  water  softener 
for  a  time  and  noticed  a  change  in  her  plants, 
and  discontinued  the  use  of  this  water. 

I  hope  this  all  does  not  sound  silly  to  you  for 
it  really  is  happening.  Our  customers  come  from 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Minnesota,  and 
a  few  from  Michigan.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
not  members  of  the  National  Association  and  do 
not  receive  the  magazine.  I  think  that  our 
customers  would  be  a  good  cross  section  of  these 
central  states.  I  mean  of  violet  growers  and  en¬ 
thusiasts.  We  think  it  is  important  enough  that 
it  should  be  given  publicity  as  it  is  causing  people 
to  have  poor  luck  with  African  violets,  and  that 
isn’t  good  for  any  part  of  the  industry. 

We  have  learned  of  three  good  sized  collec¬ 
tions  of  plants  that  were  destroyed  within  a  few 
days.  The  peculiar  part  of  these  three  cases  is 
that  the  people  had  used  this  same  water  for  a 
number  of  years.  Whether  they  just  happened 
to  draw  water  when  the  solution  was  changed, 
or  whether  it  just  simply  caught  up  with  them 
I  couldn’t  find  out.  In  some  cities  they  have  a 
commercial  service  that  changes  the  solution  at 
regular  intervals,  and  I  suppose  that  the  home 
owner  vrouldn’t  know  when  it  w^as  changed. 

We  have  heard  of  many  interesting  experi¬ 
ences  about  it,  but  won’t  take  up  your  time  going 
through  them. 

We  are  going  to  continue  telling  people  about 
it  and  do  the  best  we  can  to  help  them,  but  think 
it  would  be  a  good  subject  for  your  magazine, 
not  only  for  the  readers  but  for  other  violet  en¬ 
thusiasts  who  may  be  told  about  it.  Newspaper 
publicity  would  help  a  lot,  as  we  have  been  told 
a  number  of  times  about  the  articles  in  the  Rock¬ 
ford  and  Chicago  papers. 


Mrs.  F.  H.  Rosebrock,  Arlington,  Virginia 

In  1953,  it  became  known  that  the  National 
Flower  and  Garden  Show  would  be  an  annual 
event  at  the  National  Guard  Armory.  The  writer, 
then  president  of  the  Metropolitan  African  Violet 
Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  suggested  that  the 
club  might  try  to  find  someone  who  would  be 
willing  to  rent  a  booth  at  the  show.  The  club 
members  could  man  this  booth  to  sell  the 
sponsor’s  product,  and,  in  return,  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  selling  their  African  violets. 

A  sponsor  was  found  for  the  1954  show  in  the 
Stillwell  Organic  Supply  Company  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  distributors  of  Atlas  Fish  Emulsion 
Fertilizer.  At  least  three  hostesses  were  on  duty 
at  all  times,  in  four-hour  shifts,  and  they  sold 
Atlas  Fertilizer  and  African  violets  with  equal 
enthusiasm.  The  venture  was  mutually  beneficial 
and  was  continued  in  1955. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  plants  to  be  sold 
were  not  yet  in  bloom,  the  writer  covered  a  piece 
of  thin  plywood,  about  twenty  by  twenty  inches, 
with  white  crepe  paper  and  mounted  over  one 
hundred  varieties  of  violet  blossoms  on  it,  all 
properly  labeled.  To  protect  the  blossoms  from 
prying  fingers,  the  board  was  covered  with  a 
piece  of  clear  plastic  one-eighth  inch  thick.  A 
space  of  about  one-half  inch  between  the  blossoms 
and  the  plastic  shield  was  provided  by  tiny 
squares  of  wood  in  each  corner.  Holes  were 
drilled  in  each  corner  and  the  entire  structure 
was  held  together  with  easily  removable  bolts, 
to  enable  us  to  replace  blooms  when  they  lost 
their  original  freshness.  Admiring  crowds,  drawn 
by  the  display,  remained  to  talk  violets,  and  in¬ 
variably  purchased  a  few  small  ones. 

The  club  received  ten  per  cent  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  violets,  which  gave  the  treasury 
a  nice  boost.  In  addition,  a  profit  was  made  from 
the  advance  sale  of  tickets  to  the  flower  show,  as 
the  club  received  a  commission  for  each  ticket 
sold  by  club  members.  And  last,  but  not  least, 
it  gave  the  members  an  opportunity  to  dispose 
of  their  surplus  plants. 

THE  E'NT^ 


I  have  just  read  my  letter  over  and  my  first 
thought  is  to  throw  it  in  the  waste  basket  for  I 
am  afraid  it  will  sound  silly  to  you.  My  second 
thought  is  to  send  it  to  you  and  let  you  throw 
it  in  the  waste  basket  if  you  do  not  think  it 
deserves  serious  thought.  We  really  have  heard 
the  story  many,  many  times  and  the  funny  part 
of  it  is  that  often  we  hear  it  from  people  who 
have  been  raising  violets  for  many  years  and 
have  a  lot  of  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  R.  Peck 
THE  END 
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NEW  AFFILIATED 


CHAPTERS 


Your  Affiliated  Chapter  Chairman 
is: 

HELEN  POCHUREK 

33650  Arthur  Road 
Solon,  Ohio 


THE  ’55  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Wright,  president,  6934  N.  Odell  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NORTH  SHORE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  Perley  Knight,  president,  16  Archer  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

OCEAN  SPRAY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  BELMAR,  NEW  JERSEY,  Mrs.  Carroll  Clayton,  president,  500  West  End 
Ave.,  Avon,  N.  J. 

BOUNTIFUL  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Sponburgh,  president.  1480  Pellister  St.,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK,  Mrs.  Geo.  Fischer,  president,  155-03  Jewel  Ave.,  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

OSHKOSH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  Stanley  Halvorson,  president,  631  16th  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wise, 

LITTLE  RIVER  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  V.  H.  Meier,  president,  300  N.  W.  84  Terrace,  Miami,  Fla. 

PHOENIX  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  ARIZONA,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Kreitz,  president,  42  W.  Willette,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
MERRITON  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  C.  R.  McCumber,  president,  Merriton,  Ontario,  Canada, 

FRIENDLY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  SOUTH  BEND,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Welborn,  president,  Rt.  1,  Box  379,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

FAIRVIEW  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA,  Mrs.  Helen  Morgan,  president,  4312  Krick  St.,  Norfolk, 
Virginia 

NORTHWOODS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Peter  Brunette,  president,  215  E.  King  St.,  Rhinelander,  Wise. 

CHICO  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Dodge,  president,  241  W.  21  St.,  Chico,  Calif. 

THE  NORTHERAIRES  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Foster  Kienholz,  president,  1475  Laurel  Ave.,  St.  Paul  4,  Minn. 

CHICO  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  BREMERTON,  Mrs.  T.  Bruhn,  president,  Rt.  1,  Box  36,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
AMBLER  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Ambler,  Penna.,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Morgan,  president,  Sheaff  Rd.,  Ft.  Washington, 
Penna. 


Dear  Affiliated  Chapter  Members: 

First  of  all,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  friendly 
cards  and  letters.  They  are  certainly  appreciated 
and  very  often  helpful.  I  am  very  sorry  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  write  a  personal  letter 
each  time  you  ask  for  printed  material.  My  mail 
is  so  heavy  and  time  does  not  permit  writing  to 
each  of  you  as  I  would  like  to  do. 

There  are  several  things  that  I  must  empha¬ 
size.  These  things  are  all  important  and  save  my 
time  as  well  as  yours.  First  of  all,  it  is  essential 
that  your  chapter  dues  be  accompanied  by  the 
white  report  sheet  that  I  send  you  before  your 
affiliation  dues  become  due.  It  is  most  confusing 


Hybridizing  Specializing 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
That  Can  Make  You  Happy 
Send  for  list 

More  New  Varieties,  including  — 
Jumbo  Rose  Dbl.  - —  Chemawa  Red 
Snow  King  and  others 

Hobby  wholesale 

Wholesale  Retail 

OPPEN’S  GREENHOUSES 

4330  Auburn  Rd.  Salem,  Oregon 

Phone  4-1933 


to  have  them  come  to  me  on  a  piece  of  note 
paper  or  on  one  of  the  green  reports  that  are 
used  for  individual  members  only.  When  possible, 
use  a  separate  check  for  affiliation  dues.  Please 
take  time  to  either  staple,  pin,  or  clip,  check  to 
reports.  There  have  been  several  mixups  due  to 
the  fact  that  checks  are  just  placed  in  envelopes, 
apart  from  reports. 

Your  chapter  name  and  city  should  always 
be  mentioned  when  writing  me.  There  are  dozens 
of  chapters  throughout  the  country  that  have  the 
same  name. 

The  addresses  of  your  officers  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  their  names  after  your  elections. 

Many  chapters  are  behind  in  their  dues.  A 
recent  ruling  of  the  board  states  that,  “Chapters 
that  are  in  arrears  at  the  end  of  a  sixty  day 
grace  period  shall  no  longer  be  considered  to  be 
affiliated  with  the  National  Soceity  and  shall  no 
longer  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  Affiliated 
Chapter.’’  Please  check  your  records  to  see 
whether  your  chapter  is  in  good  standing. 

To  date,  there  are  three  hundred  and  five  Af¬ 
filiated  Chapters  and  there  are  several  more  in 
the  process  of  becoming  affiliated. 

Show  time  is  here  I  have  the  judges’  sheets 
and  National  Award  Ribbons,  and  a  card  or  letter 
will  bring  them  to  you.  Be  sure  that  your  dues 
are  paid  before  you  request  them. 

A  recent  ruling  states  that  only  amateur 
growers  are  eligible  for  the  National  Awards. 

I  hope  to  see  many  of  you  at  the  Convention 
in  the  Twin  Cities. 
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Sincerely  yours, 
Helen  Pochurek 


AHERIUN  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
SELEniONS  TAUY  FOR  19S5 

Daisy  Jones,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Many  African  Violet  Spring  and  Fall  Shows 
were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  good  old 
U.  S.  A.  during  1955.  I  am  sure  the  lovely  shows, 
displays,  or  exhibits  were  viewed  by  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  love  Afri¬ 
can  violets  as  much  as  hummingbirds  love  honey¬ 
suckle  blossoms!  Perhaps  as  you  viewed  the 
many  different  varieties  you  were  enchanted  by 
one  particularly  pretty  specimen  plant  which  to 
you  was  different,  or  perhaps  you  were  in  cordial 
agreement  with  the  Nationally  accredited  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Judges  on  the  selection  of  the  top 
Blue  Ribbon  Winners. 

Since  there  are  approximately  one  thousand, 
five  hundred  registered  named  varieties  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  natural  that  many  thousands 
of  Affiliated  Chapter  members  of  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc.,  are  anxious  to  know 
which  varieties  consistently  carried  off  top  honors 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  This  is  our  THIRD 
yearly  tally  made  on  information  secured  from 
Affiliated  Chapters.  The  full  cooperation  of  the 
clubs  which  participated  in  this  tally  is  ap¬ 
preciated,  for  without  your  help  the  tally  would 
not  be  complete.  We  believe  you  will  find  your 
pets,  or  favorite  violets,  among  the  winners  listed 
below: 


Best  in  Show 

1  “  Azure  Beauty 

2  -  Painted  Girl 

3  -  Red  King 

4  -  Celery 

5  -  Innocence 


National  Gold  Award 

1  -  Navy  Bouquet 

2  -  Ruffled  Queen 

3  -  Bronze  Bi-Color 

4  -  Dbl.  White  Madonna 

5  -  Lavender  Beauty 


National  Purple  Award 

1  -  Navy  Bouquet 

2  -  Sir  Lancelot 

3  -  Pink  Delight 

4  -  Double  Neptune 

5  -  Snow  Prince 

Reports  are  coming  in  now  that  many  of  the 
Newly  Affiliated  Clubs  plan  shows  for  1956. 
That’s  Fine!  It  is  your  joy  and  happiness  to 
share  your  African  violets! 

THE  END 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST 
BUT  SERVING  THE  REST. 

Cataloer  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  pots  and  garden 
free  or  by  air  mail  for  12<^. 

CECIL  HOUDYSHEL 

Dept,  V  La  Verne,  Calif. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  POTTING  SOIL  FOR 
PENNIES  PER  BUSHEL  —  WITH 
FERTOSAN  ORGANIC  ACCELERATOR 
NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 


FERTOSAN  will  reduce  vegetable  wastes  into  a  rich 
humus  in  5-3  weeks.  There  is  no  turning  of  the 
heap,  the  bacteria  does  the  work.  Contains  natural 
powerful  fungicide  that  destroy  the  fungus  diseases 
in  the  compost  and  the  soil  —destroys  the  weed  seeds 
as  well. 


FERTOSAN  is  Nature’s  Way  —  is  the  “digestive” 
system  in  the  soil  that  releases  the  “locked  up” 
nutrients  and  makes  them  available  to  the  growing 
plants. 

FERTOSAN  is  faster  —  easier  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  method  for  processing  rich  humus  laden  pot¬ 
ting  soil  —  that  is  clean  and  wholesome  and  disease 
free.  World  tested  and  proven  —  used  by  govern¬ 
ments,  commercial  growers  and  professional  garden¬ 
ers  in  23  countries.  Users  took  first  awards  at 
famous  Royal  Horticulture  Show  in  London.  Packet 
to  treat  1  ton  compost  is  $1.10  —  4  ton  $3.30  —  20 
ton  $11.00  —  prepaid.  Also  100  and  1000  ton  treat¬ 
ment  for  commercial  soil  processors  and  commercial 
growers. 

Write  for  “Amazing  Story  of  F'ERTOSAN” 


CLAIR  W.  STILLE 


137  Bassett  Ave.  Lexington,  Ky. 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  CROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

For  two  years  the  prize-winning  blossoms 
at  the  National  African  Violet  Show  have 
been  grown  with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the 
scientifically  balanced,  100%  water-soluble 
plant  food.  It  supplies  the  entire  root 
system  with  the  natural,  concentrated  food 
elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy  growth 
and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical  to 
use  ...  a  35^  package  makes  68  quarts, 
package  makes  125  gals.,  $1,25  package 
makes  250  gals,  of  rich  liquid  food. 

FREE  SAMPLE;  Write  for  free  sample  and  a  copy 
of  our  African  Violet  folder. 


Dept.  AV-15,  622  West  119th  Street,  Chicago  28,  HI. 
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CwArr  FROM  Crick^hFarm 


Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


You  see  here  before  you  a  small  vial,,  yes  sir, 
that’s  all  I  have  in  my  hand,  just  a  small  vial, 
colored  dark  green.  The  contents  of  that  vial 
can  bring  about  surprising  things.  Tm  here  to 
tell  you  all  about  it.  Just  step  up  closer.  I  don’t 
want  you  to  miss  a  word  of  this  amazing  story. 

This  small  vial  contains  a  poison.  A  few  drops 
of  this  liquid  are  capable  of  curing  gout.  Yes 
sir,  GOUT.  It  is  capable  of  producing  giants. 
That’s  what  I  said.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
GIANTS.  It  can  also  create  gnomes.  You  heard 
me  right,  little  gnarly  GNOMES.  All  these  from 
one  little  dark  green  bottle  filled  with  this 
potent  poison. 

Can’t  you  imagine  a  barker  or  medicine  man 
in  the  old  wagon  train  days,  stopping  at  a  settle¬ 
ment  and  giving  out  with  his  spiel  before  the 
crowd  that  gathered  around  him?  These  clever 
fellows  built  up  many  a  dramatic  show  around  a 
bottle  of  so  called  “cure-all.”  It  was  good  for 
just  about  everything  from  corns  and  fever  to 
rheumatism  and  snake  bite.  Now  I’m  not  promis¬ 
ing  you  that.  I  do,  however,  hold  to  my  first 
statement.  It  IS  used  to  cure  gout,  and  can  also 
produce  giants  and  gnomes.  Colchicine  is  the 
drug  I’m  talking  about.  It  is  derived  from  the 


Autumn  Crocus  and  is  a  poison.  It  should  be 
handled  with  the  same  respect  due  any  poison. 

It  has  been  used  ON  human  beings,  under  a 
physician’s  direction,  for  relief  of  gout.  It  is 
also  used  BY  human  beings  on  plants,  to  produce 
plants  that  look  like  giants.  But  during  the 
trials,  little  gnarly  gnomes  are  also  produced. 

I  became  interested  in  colchicine  about  the 
time  Lyn  Lyon  produced  some  good  double  pinks. 
To  me,  his  foliage  could  stand  improving.  We 
talked  it  over  and  he  gave  me  a  colchicine  kit, 
saying,  “Work  on  them  and  see  what  vou  can 
do.” 

In  as  much  as  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it, 
and  the  enclosed  literature  was  both  brief  and 
vague,  I  did  research  in  three  libraries,  including 
the  New  York  State  Library  in  Albany.  Every 
one  was  very  helpful  and  soon  I  had  covered  ex¬ 
periments  on  zinnias,  petunias,  snapdragon,  corn, 
wheat,  radishes,  water  chestnuts  and  various  and 
sundry  other  plants,  but  nothing  on  African  vio¬ 
lets.  I  said  to  myself,  “Well,  this  seems  to  be  a 
field  open  to  anyone.  Jump  right  in  and  ap¬ 
proach  it  by  the  trial  and  error  method.”  If  I 
had  known  then  how  many  errors  I  was  to  make, 
the  whole  thing  would  have  died  before  it  was 
born! 

Lyn  supplied  me  with  leaves,  and  plants  in 
various  age  groups.  I  worked  on  these  for 
months.  Many  died.  Now  and  then  I  would  see 
a  satisfactory  result.  Then  from  my  carefully 
recorded  notes,  I  would  repeat  that  particular 
piece  of  business.  Sometimes  the  repeat  per¬ 
formance  was  a  success,  but  many  times  the 
plant  died.  So  I  learned  what  I  could  depend  on 
and  what  was  just  luck. 

It  was  slow^  going.  What  I  wanted  to  do,  was 
to  develop  a  way  to  grow  any  variety  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  And  let  me  say  here  that 
Colchicine  is  SLOW. 

Here  are  bits  of  knowledge  I  acquired.  Too 
strong  a  solution  stunts  the  plant  so  badly  it 
never  recovers.  Too  weak  a  solution  does  nothing 
at  all.  Then  I  found  that  various  stages  of  plant 
development  reacted  differently  to  the  same 
strength  solution.  Young  seedlings  curled  up  and 
died  under  five  drops  of  0.02%  aqueous  solution. 
Older  seedlings  ceased  growth  for  a  time,  then 
continued  to  grow,  sometimes  changed  but  little, 
sometimes  completely  polyploid. 
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I  have  tried  fuming,  dropping,  hypo  injection 
and  salve,  I  have  treated  in  every  stage  from 
seed  pod  to  half  grown  plant.  I  now  know  what 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  what  will  usually  give 
good  results.  I  know  there  is  NO  fast  method 
in  any  of  my  trials.  They  all  take  time.  On 
young  seedlings  I  like  two  drops  around  stem, 
wait  three  days,  two  drops  more,  wait  a  week 
and  if  necessary,  two  drops  more.  On  young 
babies  around  the  mother  leaf,  I  pack  the  heart 
with  cotton  and  fume  for  twenty-four  hours. 
That,  is,  drop  liquid  on  cotton  to  saturation  point 
and  cover  with  glass  jar  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Remove  jar  and  cotton  and  air  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Repeat  twice  more.  You  won’t  always  get 
supremes,  but  your  average  will  be  high.  On  one 
half  grown  plant  I  used  hypo  injection  with  good 
results.  For  me,  colchicine  smear  on  the  petiole 
is  more  uncertain.  Roots  hate  to  grow  through 
the  salve.  With  this  method  I  found  that  some 
babies  grow  that  are' just  plain  duplicates  of  the 
mother  plant. 

On  one  nice  variety  I  surprised  myself  and  the 
plant,  too,  I  think.  It  supremed,  but  instead  of 
the  six  petal  lavender  bloom  which  was  the  origi¬ 
nal,  it  gave  me  a  five  petal  dwarf  red  bloom. 
This  makes  me  think  that  colchicine  upsets  genes 
as  well  as  multiplying  the  chromosome  count, 
although  I  can  find  no  record  to  prove  my  theory. 
One  scientist  noted  that  the  common  brown  eyed 
susan  was  changed  to  a  double  bloom,  resembling 
ft  sunflower  in  size.  I  haven’t  had  any  results  as 
startling  as  that  yet.  I  did  supreme  an  All 
Aglow,  which  produced  many  seven  and  eight 
petal  blooms.  I  pollinated  this  with  Pink  Cloud 
Supreme  and  it  developed  two  fat  seed  pods.  I’ll 
never  know  if  they  were  sterile  or  fertile,  because 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  my  control,  I  lost 
the  plant,  pods  and  all. 

Some  plants  will  be  all  gnarly  and  misshapen. 
If  you  have  the  patience  to  grow  these,  then  strip 


on  house  ond  garden  plants 


This  powerful  spray  insecticide  kills 
mealy  bugs,  aphids,  white  flies,  thrip 
and  other  plant  insects.  Just  press  the 
button!  A  fine  spray  kills  instantly. 
I-BOMB,  manufactured  by  horticul¬ 
tural  experts,  is  economical  for  one 
or  many  plants.  It’s  recommended  for 
African  Violets,  ivies,  and  other  garden 
and  house  plants.  Won’t  burn  bloom  or 
foliage.  Harmless  to  pets  and  children. 

$1.59  at  your  dealer  ...  or  order  direct. 

PLANT  MARVEL  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  AV-2.5,  622  WeNi  ilSlh  St.,  Chicago  28,  III. 


I’ll  put  what  I  like  .  .  . 


leaves  and  plant  them.  The  resulting  plantlets 
are  pretty  sure  to  make  you  feel  the  whole  thing 
was  worth  while. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  any  experiments  in 
plant  development  are  bound  to  be  intriguing 
and  definitely  worth  the  effort  and  patience  in¬ 
volved.  It’s  a  fascinating  hobby,  and  much  more 
interesting  than  a  window  full  of  show  plants. 
But,  as  my  husband  says,  “Difference  of  opinion 
makes  Democrats  and  Republicans,  horse  races 
and  missionaries.”  So  you  can  put  what  you  like 
in  your  hot  water  bottle,  and  I’ll  put  what  I  like 
in  my  hot  water  bottle,  and  dollars  to  doughnuts 
it  will  be  something  experimental. 

THE  END 


VIOLET 


^  1111  . 


Formulated  expressly  for 
African  Violet  use.  Assures 
more  vivid,  brilliantly 
beautiful  blooms.. .  stur¬ 
dier  growth... healthier 
plush-like  leaves. 


FOR 

GENEROUS  TRIAL  PACKAGE 
plus  African  Violet  ''Growing  & 
Care"  BOOKLET  SEND  ONLY 


STIM-U-PLANT  LABORATORIES 

791  S.  IAZELIE  ST.,  .  .  COLUMBUS  16,  OHIO 
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TIPS  ON  CONTROL 
OF  MEALY  BUGS 

From  the  Violet  Treasure  House 
Springdale,  Arkansas 


Mealy  bugs  look  like  flecks  of  mold  or  cotton 
sticking  to  the  plant. 

There  are  many  methods  of  cleaning  up  a 
mealy  bug  infestation;  whatever  you  do,  keep  in 
mind  that  you  may  get  rid  of  the  bugs  but  their 
eggs  are  still  right  there,  soon  hatch,  and  -you 
have  the  pests  all  over  again.  And  if  you  donT 
get  the  “hatchees”  before  they  lay  eggs,  you’ll 
just  keep  on  having  them!  As  mealy  bug  eggs 
hatch  in  ten  days,  you  must  treat  your  plants 
every  tenth  day  without  fail  —  you  cannot  wait 
until  the  eleventh  day.  Five  treatments,  spaced 
exactly  ten  days  apart,  will  clean  up  a  serious 
infestation;  sometimes  three  treatments  (just  ten 
days  apart)  will  do  the  job. 

Some  simply  spray  plants  every  tenth  day 
with  a  mixture  of  soapsuds  and  Black  Leaf  40. 
Some  use  cotton  dipped  in  alcohol  and  swab  the 
plant  every  tenth  day  (but  alcohol  is  very  dry¬ 
ing  to  plant  tissues).  If  you  do  either  of  these 
things,  give  the  plants  a  good  spraying  with 
room-temperature  water  to  rinse  away  soapsuds 
or  alcohol;  both  are  drying  to  plant  tissues  and 
if  not  rinsed  away  quickly  will  harm  your  plants. 
Also,  the  water  spraying  will  wash  away  the 
fresh-killed  mealy  bugs  and  make  your  plants 
look  much  better.  (But  keep  in  mind  that  tiny 
eggs  are  still  securely  fastened  to  the  plant;  you 
are  not  through  with  the  infestation  yet  by  any 
means.) 

New  aerosol  press-button  bombs  are  used  by 
some  every  ten  days;  because  these  bombs  have 
an  alcohol  base,  it  is  well  to  rinse  the  sprayed 
plants  with  room-temperature  water.  Practically 
all  sprays  (NNOR,  Vapotene,  Optox,  etc.)  have 
an  oil  base;  but  the  bombs  have  an  alcohol  base 
instead. 

We  recommend  NNOR  treatment.  Keep  in 
mind  that  NNOR  has  an  oil  base;  after  a  short 
period  of  use,  this  oil  in  the  spray  separates  ever 
so  slightly,  and  these  tiny  oil  particles  bite  soft 
little  black  bites  out  of  the  underside  of  the  foli¬ 
age.  This  is  why  you  must  take  special  pains  to 
beat  the  spray  into  the  water  thoroughly;  just  a 
casual  stir  with  a  spoon  is  not  enough. 

For  mealy  bugs,  use  ONLY  ONE  TEASPOON 
(1  tsp.)  of  NNOR  to  a  gallon  of  water;  BUT 
with  a  spoon  or  fork,  you  first  beat  that  tea¬ 


spoon  of  NNOR  into  a  cup  of  water;  then  you 
beat  that  cupful  into  the  gallon  of  water  (all 
room  temperature).  If  you  feel  that  unnecessary 
—  beat  anyway! 

Begin  quickly  to  dip  your  plants;  or  quickly 
pour  the  mixture  into  your  sprayer  and  spray 
your  plants.  You  can  set  pots  and  all  right  down 
in  NNOR  solution;  or  you  can  slip  your  fingers 
under  the  foliage  to  hold  the  soil  in  the  pot,  and 
turn  your  plant  upside-down  into  the  solution; 
count  to  thirty  (this  is  a  half-minute) ;  then  lift 
the  foliage  out  and  set  the  plant  in  the  shade 
to  dry.  If  you  have  lots  of  plants  to  dip,  after 
a  half-hour  use  of  the  solution,  throw  it  away 
and  mix  fresh.  Even  though  the  solution  has  been 
well  beaten,  by  the  end  of  a  half-hour,  tiny 
particles  of  oil  will  begin  to  separate,  to  “bite” 
the  underside  of  the  foliage.  Spray  mixture  is 
something  you  cannot  save  if  you  have  any  left! 
If  you  are  using  a  sprayer  and  still  have  plants 
to  spray  after  a  half-hour,  better  empty  your 
sprayer,  rinse  it  thoroughly  with  very  hot  water 
and  fill  it  with  fresh  well-beaten  solution.  I  once 
read  you  could  leave  a  violet  plant  in  NNOR 
solution  for  two  hours  without  injury  to  the 
plant!  Well,  you  try  it  for  just  fifteen  minutes, 
and  observe  the  bruised,  pocked  appearance  under 
the  foliage!!  A  half-minute  is  PLENTY  LONG 
to  hold  a  plant  in  NNOR  solution  (or  any  other 
spray  solution);  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  even 
that  long  is  necessary.  This  same  under-foliage 
damage  is  done  by  poorly  mixed  solution;  or  by 
using  too  much  NNOR;  by  too  much  light  on  the 
oily  residue  left  by  the  spray;  or  by  using  a 
sprayer  that  was  not  thoroughly  cleaned  when 
formerly  used. 

A  sprayer  should  be  rinsed  with  hot  soapsuds, 
then  plenty  of  very  hot  water  after  use,  to  be 
sure  no  oily  particles  gather  and  give  trouble 
next  time. 

Set  plants  in  total  shade  until  dry.  I  let  plants 
set  for  what  I  call  an  “hour  killing-time,”  then  I 
rinse  them  off  with  room- temperature  water;  this 
washes  away  killed  bugs,  and  MIGHT  wash  away 
some  eggs  clinging  to  killed  bugs,  and  also 
washes  away  the  oily  residue  the  spray  leaves 
which  I,  personally,  do  not  like  left  on  the  plant. 
After  the  water-rinse,  again  set  plants  in  shade 
until  thoroughly  dry. 

Regardless  of  what  spray  you  use  on  your 
plants,  or  whether  you  use  an  aerosol  press- 
button  bomb,  DO  NOT  COVER  YOUR  PLANTS 
WITH  NEWSPAPER  OR  ANYTHING  ELSE! 
The  cover  would  hold  the  fumes  about  the  plant, 
and  in  some  instances  this  can  definitely  harm 
the  foliage.  The  fumes  of  the  spray  should 
evaporate  freely,  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  used 
an  aerosol  bomb,  sent  me  as  a  sample,  on  good 
clean  plants,  just  try  out  the  bomb;  I  decided 
part  of  the  plants  had  too  much  light  and  covered 
those  with  newspaper;  when  I  removed  the  paper 
that  foliage  looked  like  it  had  been  boiled  in  oil! 
The  bombed  plants  which  I  did  not  cover  with 
newspaper  were  not  injured  at  all. 

THE  END 
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MY  MOTHER’S  HOB5Y 

Lucy  Dunham,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

for  the  past  six  years  my  mother  has  raised 
African  violets  as  a  hobby.  A  friend  gave 
her  two  small  plants  and  now  she  has  about 
ninety  varieties.  It  is  hard  for  some  people  to 
get  their  violets  to  grow  and  bloom,  but  not  my 
mother.  Almost  all  the  leaves  she  puts  down 
take  root.  Mother  has  found  that  leaves  root  best 
for  her  in  sand  and  vermiculite. 

I  have  noticed  that  as  she  separates  a  plant 
or  cuts  off  little  plants  she  puts  them  in  soil. 
Then  she  puts  a  plastic  bag  over  them  for  about 
three  weeks. 

Mother  says  that  the  best  type  of  violet  to 
bloom  is  the  Blue  Boy,  which  is  an  old  variety. 
She  has  reds,  pinks,  blues,  purples,  lavenders, 
whites,  and  variegated  colors  of  the  single  and 
double  varieties.  She  now  has  several  of  the 
miniatures  and  climbing  varieties  which  are  fair¬ 
ly  new. 

The  soil  mother  uses  has  about  an  equal  part 
of  sand  and  loam  with  some  sheep  manure. 
Mother  bakes  her  soil  to  kill  any  insects,  fungus, 
and  grass  seeds  that  may  be  in  the  soil.  She 


usually  uses  the  oven,  but  she  has  used  the 
barbecue  pit.  I  like  it  best  when  she  uses  the 
barbecue  pit  because  it  doesn’t  leave  an  odor  in 
the  house. 

Mother  waters  her  African  violets  about  every 
other  day  if  they  need  it.  When  she  waters  her 
plants,  she  uses  lukewarm  water  and  waters 
them  from  either  the  top  or  the  bottom. 

We  tease  her  and  tell  her  that  she  is  trying 
to  run  us  out  of  the  house  with  her  violets.  She 
has  them  in  the  windows  in  the  living  room,  in 
the  den,  and  in  the  kitchen.  She  has  a  fluores¬ 
cent  light  over  her  young  plants  in  the  basement. 
Mother  has  found  that  her  African  violets  do 
better  during  the  summer  if  they  are  put  in  the 
basement  where  it  is  cool. 

On  March  30,  1955,  the  Gadsden  African  Vio¬ 
let  Club,  to  which  mother  belongs,  held  its  first 
annual  African  violet  show.  Mother’s  violets  won 
seventeen  blue  ribbons,  four  red  ribbons,  and 
four  white  ribbons.  One  of  her  violet  arrange¬ 
ments,  “The  Violet  that  Came  to  Dinner,”  won 
the  blue  ribbon  and  the  tri-color  award  for  the 
best  arrangement  in  the  show. 

Although  the  African  violets  are  my  mother’s 
hobby,  the  rest  of  my  family  enjoys  them  as 
much  as  she  does,  although  we  tease  her  about 
them. 

THE  END 


(loufina 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


African  Violet  Plant  Food 

IN  CAPSULE  FORM 


/\fr$can  Violet 
Plant  Food  • 


V\0\ 


P\  KHT  VOOt> 


Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Made  Especially  for  African  Violets 


Safe  and  Easy  to  Use 


DOES  NOT  CONTAIN  POISON 
OR  ANY  HARMFUL  INGREDIENTS 


Roigina  African  Violet  Plant  Food  is 
manufactured  in  capsule  form  for  greater 
convenience.  The  ORGANIC  contents  are 
an  essential  food  for  African  Violets.  Part 
of  the  food  is  available  at  once.  The  balance 
is  available  as  the  plant  uses  it.  This  pro¬ 
motes  growth,  blossoms  and  intensifies 
color  when  used  as  directed. 


54  capsules  $1.00  prepaid 


Free  folder  on  care  and  culture  of  African 
Violets  included. 


Available  at  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to 


ROIGINA  PRODUCTS 


Box  a45 
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1  —  Janice  Owens.  2  —  Mrs.  John  Richards.  3  —  Mrs.  Luke  Scholl.  4  —  Mrs.  Harry  Almquist.  5  — 
Mr.  E.  A.  Mallett.  6  —  Club  Display.  7  ™  Club  Display.  8  Club  Display.  9  —  Collection  Table 
National  Gold  and  Purple  Ribbon  winners. 


PUGET  SOUND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  FESTIVAL 


Janice  Owens,  Tacoma,  Washington 


W  e  tried  something  new! 

An  African.  Violet  Festival  of  unusual  appeal 
and  significance  was  held  on  June  4th  and  5th 
in  the  South  Tacoma  Community  Center.  Five 
Puget  Sound  clubs  combined  efforts  to  make  it  a 
great  success. 

Weeks  of  careful  planning  were  climaxed  by 
a  beautiful  show  in  perfect  weather.  Advance 
publicity  through  television,  radio,  and  news¬ 
papers  had  aroused  so  much  interest  that  people 
were  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open  an  hour  ahead 
of  time.  As  visitors  entered  the  show  room  we 
heard  over  and  over,  “This  is  the  most  artistic 
display  we  have  ever  seen,”  and  “I  didn’t  know 
African  violets  could  look  like  this.” 

The  Festival  idea  originated  with  the  Tahoma 
African  Violet  Society,  Invitations  were  sent  out 
in  March  to  the  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Tacoma, 
the  Seattle  Saintpaulia  Society,  the  Puyallup 
Valley  African  Violet  Club,  and  the  Friendly  Af¬ 
rican  Violet  Club  of  Port  Orchard,  All  sent  back 
encouraging  replies.  The  larger  clubs  promised 
plants  for  club  displays.  The  smaller  clubs 
promised  to  attend  the  show,  sale,  and  Festival 
breakfast. 

As  hostess  club,  the  Tahoma  group  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  publicizing  and  staging  the  event. 
Mrs.  Maurice  Owens  was  Festival  chairman.  The 
enthusiasm  and  help  of  all  the  club  members 
made  the  show  a  memorable  thing. 

In  staging  the  show,  emphasis  was  placed  on 
massed  club  displays  rather  than  individual 
entries.  Each  club  chose  its  own  theme.  Beauty 
of  setting  was  also  emphasized  on  the  table  for 
collections.  A  local  florist  loaned  enough  material 
so  that  each  collection  was  set  apart,  either  on 
a  draped  pastel  cloth  or  on  straw  mats.  The 
collection  winning  the  National  Gold  Ribbon 
was  placed  within  a  gold  picture  frame  in  the 
center  of  the  table. 

All  club  displays  were  artistic  and  well  done. 
The  Tahoma  African  Violet  Society  chose  an 
artist’s  palette  for  its  central  idea.  African  vio¬ 
let  plants  formed  the  artist’s  rainbow  colors,  and 
the  whole  was  set  against  a  bamboo  screen.  Mrs. 
John  Richards,  club  secretary,  was  responsible 
for  this  setting  which  was  awarded  the  blue 
ribbon  for  superior  club  display. 


The  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Tacoma,  newly  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  National  Society,  used  a  stork 
to  dramatize  the  founding  of  another  club.  The 
stork  stood  high  in  the  center,  holding  in  its  beak 
a  cluster  of  orchid  ribbons  which  were  tied  to 
twenty-five  African  violet  plants  representing  its 
twenty-five  new  members.  Mrs,  Harry  Almquist 
was  in  charge  of  this  setting.  It  was  a  large  dis¬ 
play,  but  each  plant  stood  out  well  in  its  orchid 
foil  wrapping. 

Most  unusual  was  the  June  wedding  theme  of 
the  Seattle  Saintpaulia  Society.  A  cathedral 
window  background  was  constructed  by  Mr.  E.  A, 
Mallett  of  that  club.  Pastel  colored  plants  were 
used  against  a  black  covering,  and  here  the  double 
pinks  were  seen  for  the  first  time  by  many 
people.  Since  this  display  was  transported  from 
quite  a  distance,  it  was  especially  appreciated  by 
the  show  committee. 

The  educational  table  attracted  every  visitor. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Garr  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Keigley 
demonstrated  over  and  over  during  the  show  how 
to  start  African  violets  from  leaf  or  seed.  They 
answered  numerous  inquiries  on  African  violet 
-  culture. 

To  finance  the  Festival,  which  was  open  to 
the  public  free  of  charge,  the  Tahoma  club  held 
a  sale  of  small  plants  and  rooted  leaves.  This 
proved  to  be  the  most  popular  part  of  the  show. 
Mrs.  Lee  Roy  Alsbury  who  was  in  charge  of  sales 
reported  that  clerks  worked  at  top  speed  to  satis¬ 
fy  customers- who  waited  three  deep  around  the 
sale  table. 

The  most  delightful  feature  of  the  two-day 
Festival  was  a  Sunday  morning  no-host  breakfast 
at  the  Winthrop  Hotel.  Members  of  all  five  Puget 
Sound  clubs  attended.  It  was  a  wonderful  time 
for  cementing  new  friendships.  The  speaker  was 
Mrs.  Luke  Scholl,  Tahoma  president,  who  gave 
us  highlights  of  the  Pittsburgh  Convention, 

Since  Mrs.  Scholl’s  return  from  her  trip  east, 
she  has  been  most  gracious  about  visiting  African 
violet  clubs,  talking  about  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  and.  showing  colored  slides  taken  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  For  the  first  time  we  all  feel  that  we 
have  a  very  direct  link  with  national  affairs. 

We  also  feel  for  the  first  time  a  close  bond 
of  interest  ‘  between  the  five  clubs  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area.  Interclub  visits  this*  spring,  Mrs. 
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a  yearly  Northwest  conference  of  African  violet 
enthusiasts. 

AWARDS 

Gold  trophy  cup  for  Best  Plant  in  the  Show: 
Mrs.  Maurice  Owens  (Hi-Loa  Purple). 

Gold  trophy  cups  for  the  best  plant  in  each 
club  display:  Mrs.  John  Richards  of  Tahoma 
(Blue  Fairy  Tales);  Mrs.  Seth  Ellison  of  Tacoma 
Saintpaulia  (Show  Pink);  Mrs.  Bernard  Carter 
of  Seattle  Saintpaulia  (Velvet  Girl). 

Gold  Sweepstakes  cup  to  Mrs.  Kenneth  Keig- 
ley  —  19  blue  ribbons. 

National  Gold  Ribbon  and  gold  cup  for  Best 
Collection:  Mrs.  Bernard  Carter  of  Seattle 
(Ruffled  Queen,  Big  Mike,  Violet  Beauty). 

National  Purple  Ribbon:  Mrs.  M.  J.  Mac- 
Pherson  (Sir  Lancelot,  Double  Neptune,  Lovely 
Lady). 

JUDGES 

Mrs.  Clifford  Baylor,  Mrs.  Jack  Williams,  Mrs. 
Carl  Meyer,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Moore. 

THE  END 


IF  YOU  HAVE  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  .  . 

or  other  house  plants  you  should  have  D-X  Aero 
Spray  —  the  new  low-pressure  aerosol  spray 
that  makes  it  easy  to  kill  insects.  It  will  keep 
your  African  Violets  clean,  healthy  —  and  love¬ 
lier  than  ever  before!  Excellent  for  Begonias, 
Ferns,  Ivy  etc.  —  and  it’s  handy  to  use  on  flowers 
in  the  garden  too! 

D-X  Aero  Spray  contains  Pyrethrum,  Rotenone 
and  Piperonyl  Cyclonene  --  three  power-packed 
insecticides  that  give  you  quick  thorough  control 
of  aphids,  spider  mites,  thrips,  mealy  bugs,  white 
fly  and  other  insects.  Yet  it  is  non-poisonous  to 
people  or  pets. 

Order  now  from  your  florist,  hardware  or  garden 
supply  store.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  D-X 
Aero  Spray  Bombs,  we  will  send  one  to  you  for 
$1.50  postpaid  ($1.65  West  of  Miss.  River). 


on  _ 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 

208  Twenty-First  Avenue 
PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Scholl  s  trip  to  Pittsburgh,  and  finally  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Festival  have  brought  a  strong  feeling 
of  cooperation. 

We  look  forward  now  to  having  a  judge’s 
school  in  the  near  future,  in  which  members  of 
all  our  clubs  may  participate.  We  look  forward 
to  more  Festivals  and  the  possibility  of  having 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Fresh  cut  leaves,  rooted  leaves  and  small  plants  for 
growing-  in.  Listed  in  my  brand  new  list  showing 
as  many  of  the  lovely  new  unusual  varieties  as 
possible  that  were  a  little  overlooked  in  that  wild 
scramble  for  the  double  pinks  which  of  course  I  do 
have  also.  Trial  order  of  20  Huminal  or  Jiffy  pots 
for  $1.00  P.P, 

NORA  E.  MANECOLD 

7904  Cooper  Road  Kenosha,  Wise. 
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WHERE  IS  IT  f  f  ? 

WHO  HAS  IT  ? 

Needle  in  a  haystack?  No— o-o.  Something 
more  exciting  than  that! 

We  are  looking  for  the  OLDEST  African 
violet  plant!  Do  you  have  one  that  is  five,  ten, 
fifteen  years  old?  Or  maybe  even  older? 

If  you  donT,  maybe  your  neighbor  does,  or 
the  man  on  the  next  corner,  or  maybe  your 
sister  in  Timbuktu! 

Spread  the  word,  and  the  hunt  is  on.  Any¬ 
one  can  enter.  Give  us  a  few  facts  about  its 
history.  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  them 
notarized?  (Not  that  you  have  to.  We’ll  believe 
you.) 

The  prize  will  be  one  year’s  free  membership 
in  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Contest  closes  May  1,  1956.  Winner  will  be 
announced  in  the  September  African  Violet 
Magazine. 


Mrs.  Muchlenbruick 


A  VIOLETiQUlLT 


Send  snapshot  and  short  history  of  plant  to: 
Eunice  Williams,  1077  Rosewood  Dr.,  N.  E. 
Atlanta  6,  Georgia 
THE  EfND 


STURDY  THREE  TIER  PLANT  STAND 


High  enough  (31")  for  windows  of  older  homes. 
In  durable  white  finish  as  well  as  black  and  pink. 
Length  24".  Top  tier  and  legs  easily  removed  for 
storage.  Model  53  —  $8.95  ppd. 


HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Wausau,  Wis. 


Mrs.  Dean  A.  Hartry,  Rushville,  Ill. 


In  addition  to  being  quite  a  violet  enthusiast, 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Muchlenbruik  of  Pekin,  Illinois,  (a 
grandmother  in  her  seventies),  has  another 
hobby,  that  of  making  quilts. 

Of  all  the  lovely  quilts  she  has  made,  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  is  her  violet  quilt.  It  de¬ 
picts  the  violet  “Lavender  Bi-Color.”  The  lovely 
colorings  and  expert  workmanship  in  the  quilt 
make  it  as  beautiful  as  the  African  violet  it 
portrays. 

THE  END 


TAY-BOW  VIOLETS 
AFRICAN  VIOLET 
☆  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  ☆ 

Spring  shipments  will  begin  very  soon. 

Our  Plantlets  are  shipped  in  the  little 
pots  in  which  they  are  rooted. 

They  continue  to  grow  while  on  their 
way  to  you. 

If  you  haven’t  sent  for  our  list,  do  so 
at  once'.  It’s  free. 

You  won’t  want  to  miss  getting  several 
of  our  beautiful,  bustling  little  plant- 
lets. 

TAY-BOW  VIOLETS 

Caro,  Rt.  4  Michigan 
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Seed  pan  and  seedlings  Seedlings 

I 

i 


CASTLE  HILL  NURSERY 


Castle  Hill,  New  South  Wales,  Australia 


two  inches  across,  and  many  have  large  clusters 
of  flowers. 

The  thirty  thousand  plants  now  occupy  three 
big  glass  houses,  and  there  is  a  smaller  glass 
house  just  for  leaf  propagation.  As  there  are  a 
lot  of  frosts  during  the  winter,  two  of  the  large 
houses  are  heated  with  electrically  operated  Kero- 
master  heaters,  the  other  large  house  is  heated 
by  hot  water  pipes  from  a  coke  boiler,  and  the 
small  glass  house  is  heated  with  controlled  cables 
suspended  under  the  benches. 

Mrs.  Painter  sows  her  seeds  on  a  mixture  of 
sieved  old  tan  bark,  sand,  and  a  tiny  bit  of 
complete  fertilizer  mixed  through  it.  Later  the 
plants  are  potted  in  three  inch  pots,  and  when 
the  roots  begin  to  show  through  the  bottoms  of 
the  pots  they  are  transplanted  to  four  inch  pots, 
using  the  mixture  described  above,  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  complete  fertilizer  to  each  two  gallon 
bucket  of  the  mixture. 


Part  one  of  the  violet  houses.  Thermatically 
heated. 


The  American  idea  of  using  pot  plants  for  in¬ 
terior  decoration  is  becoming  very  popular  in 
Australia,  and  many  of  these  are  African  violets 
raised  at  the  Castle  Hill  Nursery.  Although  her 
son  owns  the  nursery,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Painter  takes 
all  the  care  of  the  violets,  which  certainly  is  a 
full  time  job,  as  they  have  about  thirty  thousand 
plants  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Their  violet  business  all  started  with  a  single 
common  blue  plant  from  which  they  eventually 
grew  ten  thousand  violets  for  Woolworth’s.  This 
original  plant  they  now  call  their  “Woolworth 
Blue.’^ 

Since  then,  many  packages  of  seeds  and  ship¬ 
ments  of  leaves  from  America  have  been  grown 
by  Mrs.  Painter,  and  from  these  there  are  now 
thousands  of  lovely  plants,  some  of  them  singles, 
some  doubles  and  some  with  girl  foliage.  Many 
have  tui'ned  out  to  be  huge  plants  with  flowers 


A  section  of  plants 


Violet  house,  (heated  water  pipes) 


The  watering  is  done  with  a  fine  rose  spray 
on  the  hose,  the  water  being  used  just  as  it  conies 
out  of  the  faucet,  and  is  sprayed  over  the  leaves 
and  flowers.  They  seem  to  love  it,  and  it  would 
seem  that  they  do  not  need  warm  water  in  the 
Australian  climate,  as  they  certainly  grow  into 
beautiful  plants  and  bloom  all  the  year  round, 
with  only  a  week  or  two  of  rest  between  bloom¬ 
ing  periods. 

The  soil  is  not  sterilized,  and  they  have  never 
had  trouble  with  pests  of  any  kind.  The  in¬ 
spector  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  calls 
each  week  to  issue  certificates  for  the  shipment 
of  plants  to  other  states  in  Australia. 

Recently  Mrs.  Painter  had  some  of  her  out¬ 
standing  plants  on  exhibit  at  the  “Royal  Show’’ 
in  Sydney  for  ten  days,  and  they  caused  quite  a 
sensation.  There  are  many  visitors  to  the  green¬ 
houses,  and  a  large  mail  order  business  is  con¬ 
ducted,  plants  being  sent  to  all  parts  of  Australia. 


The  three  violet  houses  on  the  right,  propagating 
houses  on  the  left,  lilypond  in  foreground. 


In  sending  these  plants,  the  root  part  is  put  in 
a  little  damp  soil  in  grease  proof  paper  and 
fastened  with  a  rubber  band,  then  rolled  in  a 
cylinder  of  newspaper.  This  way  the  moisture  is 
retained  in  the  roots  and  the  leaves  do  not  sweat 
in  the  newspaper.  A  name  label  is  fastened  out¬ 
side  the  newspaper,  and  then  the  packaged  plants 
are  boxed  in  cartons  for  shipment  by  Mrs. 
Painter’s  son,  this  boxing  of  the  plants  being  the 
only  operation  of  the  entire  violet  business  not 
handled  by  Mrs.  Painter. 

In  the  Australian  climate,  it  is  possible  to 
sow  seed  or  put  down  leaves  the  whole  year 
round,  and  this  is  very  fortunate  as  the  demand 
for  African  violets  is  now  so  great  that  at  least 
thirty  thousand  must  be  kept  on  hand  at  all  times. 
Mrs.  Painter  believes  that  having  at  least  this 
quantity  of  violets  makes  them  the  largest  Afri¬ 
can  violet  growers  outside  of  America. 

THE  END 


PLANTS  LEAVES 

ROOTED  CUTTINGS  SUPPLIES 

CHOICE  NEW  VIOLETS 

BLTTK  PAC!’’^''FC  ^Cox)  -  Lovely,  huge,  intense  2" 
hloom  on  Du  Pont  tyue  foliage.  Dpve’oi>s  a  beauti¬ 
ful  single  frowned  i)!ant.  One  of  the  finest  va¬ 
rieties  originated  on  the  west  coast  for  years. 
Truly  a  winner!  Leaves  ,$1.00  —  R.  C.  $1..')0  — 
2"  -  $2.50. 

POT-()-G()LD  (Reed)  -  This  is  an  int-nse  xnU 
double  ninh  with  many  pointed  i^etals^^nd  mediu’^"> 
green  tai'ored  foliage.  A  daintv  compact  id-mt 
that  is  an  excellent  earlv  bloomer.  Leaf  — 

R.  C.  $1.25  -  2"  -  $2.00. 

Postage  and  Packing  $1.00  extra 
Stamp  for  List 
Open  by  Appointment 

QUALITY  VIOLET  HOUSE 

2021  Union  Blvd.,  S.  E. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  7,  MICH. 

Ch.  3-6651 


Whether  it’s  Blue  Boy  or  the  new  Black  Magic  .  .  . 
African  violets  just  naturally  blossom  more  with 


African  Violet  Mix  and  Blossom  Booster 

Write  to:  PARKS-BARNES,  Inc. 

Box  278-A  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif, 

for  free  information  on  raising  beautiful  African 
Violets. 
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A  DREAM  COMES  TRUE 


Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


While  we  are  sitting  here,  rocking  and  chat¬ 
ting,  I’d  like  to  tell  you  about  a  little  boy 
who  had  a  vast  curiosity  about  all  growing 
and  living  things.  I  won’t  give  him  a  name  in 
the  beginning  of  my  story,  but  as  the  story 
progresses  maybe  you  will  recognize  him.  So  let’s 
pour  ourselves  another  cup  of  coffee  and  here  is 
the  story. 

One  spring  day  over  forty  years  ago,  a  small 
lad  sat  under  a  big  maple  tree.  All  around  his 
feet  were  little  sprouted  maple  seeds.  This  lad 
was  not  yet  eight,  a  tender  age  to  be  doing  so 
much  thinking  about  the  little  seeds  he  saw.  He 
was  trying  to  picture  the  complete  big  tree, 
wrapped  up  in  the  small  seed,  then  released  to 
make  another  tree.  He  was  sure  that’s  how  it 
was. 

As  he  grew,  he  spent  all  of  his  free  time 
roaming  the  fields  and  woods,  always  observing 
how  things  grew  and  reproduced  themselves. 
Now  and  then  he  found  plants  that  changed  a 
little  in  the  process  of  reproduction.  He  pondered 
on  this  and  wondered  about  it.  During  the 
winters  he  watched  the  plants  in  his  Aunt  Myra’s 
window  sills.  As  they  developed  new  leaves  and 
blossoms  he  wondered  about  the  motivating 
forces  within  the  plant  that  caused  these  things 
to  happen. 

So  our  little  boy  grew  into  a  bigger  boy,  still 
pondering  on  the  mysteries  of  growing  things. 

He  lived  with  his  family  on  a  large  dairy 
farm.  As  he  and  his  brothers  grew  older,  many 
long  hours  were  spent  in  the  barn  milking  and 
doing  chores.  This  provided  time  for  discussions, 
with  their  father,  on  breeding  cattle,  ways  to 


improve  the  present  breeds,  and  raising  better 
stock.  So  he  learned  more  about  growing  things. 

By  the  time  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  his  own  ob¬ 
servations,  that  in  a  seed  every  part  was  present 
for  a  definite  pattern  of  growth. 

He  read  articles  on  hybrid  corn  and  became 
interested  in  the  possible  improvements  by  cross¬ 
ing  strains. 

His  first  hybridizing  experiment  was  with 
Flemish  giant  rabbits.  He  worked  with  these  to 
improve  color  and  size.  Unfortunately,  disease 
wiped  out  the  entire  lot  so  his  study  ended  with¬ 
out  any  worthwhile  results. 

Bees  came  next.  Those  he  has  bred  and 
raised  for  twenty  years.  Here  are  some  in¬ 
teresting  figures.  Bees  count  five  thousand  to 
the  pound  and  fifteen  pounds  to  colony.  This 
man  has  had  up  to  thirty  colonies  with  an  out¬ 
put  of  nearly  one  and  one-half  tons  of  strained 
honey  a  season.  And  that’s  a  lot  of  honey! 

By  this  time  you  are  saying,  “That’s  all  very 
nice  .  .  .  but  this  is  a  magazine  for  African  vio¬ 
let  readers.  WHAT  is  your  point?”  Be  patient. 
I’m  coming  to  it. 

We  now  have  this  man  grown  to  manhood, 
married  and  with  a  nice  family.  He  has  a  regular 
job  but  continues  to  think  about  growing  things. 
He  has  worked  with  onions,  also  grapes,  making 
crosses  to  improve  each  strain. 

In  1949  his  wife  was  hospitalized.  When  she 
came  home,  someone  gave  her  an  African  violet 
leaf.  As  it  grew  it  held  the  interest  of  both  wife 
and  husband.  Here  was  a  new  field  about  which 


FLUOR- AL  —  THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  PLANT  STANDS 

The  “Indoor  Greenhouse”  for  growing  and  displaying  African  Violets,  Gloxinias 
and  other  house  plants.  The  FLUOR-AL  may  be  used  with  or  without  fluorescent 
lights.  Made  entirely  of  solid  L  and  T  extruded  aluminum.  Three  full  size  (nearly 

20"  X  52")  aluminum  trays  provide  for  bottom  watering.  Provision  is  made  for 

mounting  an  automatic  time  switch  on  top  bracket.  The  FLUOR-AL  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  complete  with  nothing  else  to  buy.  or  the  stand  may  be  purchased  first,  and 

lights,  top  bracket  and  time  control  may  be  added  later. 

The  FLUOR-AL  is  the  most  beautifuk  most  practical  and  highest  quality  of  all 
“Apartment  Greenhouses.”  You  will  be  proud  to  show  it  to  your  friends  and 
customers.  An  exclusive  feature  is  the  ease  with  which  the  height  of  the  lights 
may  be  adjusted  up  to  nearly  18"  above  the  trays.  A  model  is  also  available  with 
two  instead  of  three  shelves. 

Send  card  for  full  details  and  prices. 

For  your  own  installations:  Highest  quality  light  fixtures,  complete  with  two 
40  Watt  (48")  daylight  lamps  and  attachment  cords,  only  $17.75  postpaid. 

TIME-ALL  automatic  switch  in  beautiful  plastic  case,  capacity  1650  Watts, 
$11.95  ppd.  Same,  but  875  Watts  (8  fixtures  with  2  40  Watt  lamps  each)  only  $9.95. 

BOOKS:  “GROWING  PLANTS  UNDER  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT”  by  Peggy 
Schultz  -  $3.50. 

“Gi-owing  Flowers  Under  Artificial  Light,”  a  16  page  pamphlet  giving  reports 
on  experiments  and  reprints  from  gov’t  bulletins,  50^  ppd.  These  two  books  give 
full  information  on  the  subject.  Shipped  same  day  order  is  received. 

HARVEY  |.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Wausau,  Wis. 
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they  knew  nothing.  Please  read  that  date  again 
.  ,  .  1949,  Curiosity  stimulated  him  -to  read 
everything  he  could  find  about  this  new  plant. 
He  and  his  wife  took  trips  to  places  where  Afri¬ 
can  violets  were  sold.  They  ordered  from  farther 
away  places.  Finally^  they  bought  seeds  from 
Friendly  Gardens  and  planted  them  in  a  flurry 
of  excitement.  The  germination  was  so  good  that 
soon  they  found  that  window  space  was  crowded, 
then  non-existent.  Something  had  to  be  done! 
His  ingenuity  took  over  at  this  point. 

Elaborate  plans  were  made  for  benches,  with 
mirrors  on  the  floor  to  catch  sunlight  and  reflect 
it  on  aluminum  foil,  thence  onto  the  plants.  Be¬ 
fore  this- operation  was  started,  he  read  an  article 
about  fluorescent  lights  used  in  an  experiment 
with  growing  plants.  This  sounded  like  his 
answer. 

By  now,  he  had  made  self  crosses  of  seedlings 
from  the  first  group  of  Friendly  Garden  seeds. 
More  room  was  an  absolute  necessity.  His  home 
is  not  large  so  his  problem  was  immediate  and 
demanding.  Benches  with  fluorescent  lights 
seemed  to  be  the  answer.  These  were  installed 
upstairs  in  a  bedroom.  They  were  soon  filled 
and  more  room  was  needed.  So  a  partition  was 
removed  between  two  upstairs  rooms  and  more 
double  decker  benches  installed.  Today,  there  is 
a  large  room  and  two  smaller  rooms  filled  with 
twenty-four  fluorescent  lighted  benches.  It  was 
here  that  Pink  Cloud,  Pink  Puff,  Wild  Rosa, 
Evelyn  Johnson  and  other  double  pinks  were 


bom.  And  NOW  you  can  guess  the  name  of  the 
man,  canT  you?  Surely  you  can!  It’s  Lyndon 
Lyon  of  Dolgeville,  And  now  he  has  a  large 
greenhouse  in  addition  to  the  house  equipment. 
In  the  greenhouse  are  many  varieties  of  other 
originators  for  sale,  as  well  as  Lyn’s  own  intro¬ 
ductions.  There  is  one  bench  with  a  sign  reading 
^^Experimental.  Not  for  sale.”  To  me,  this  is 
THE  bench  and  I  always  go  there  first.  It  is 
filled  with  seedlings  on  trial.  And  such  seed¬ 
lings!  I  wish  you  could  see  Lyn’s  eyes  twinkle 
and  shine  as  he  explains  a  cross  and  points  out 
the  resulting  seedlings.  I  wish  too  you  could 
see  those  seedlings.  They  ail  look  beautiful  to  me 
but  Lyn  will  explain  that  this  one  or  that  one 
doesn’t  quite  come  up  to  his  standards  so  he 
isn’t  going  on  with  it.  He  discards  with  a  heavy 
hand. 

Of  those  Lyn  has  discarded,  he  has  given  me 
box  after  box  to  take  to  shut-ins  and  hospitals. 
There  is  a  rehabilitation  hospital  near  me,  and 
polio  patients  as  well  as  others,  enjoy  Lyn’s 
generosity. 

Lyndon  Lyon  hybridizes  for  the  love  of  creat¬ 
ing  something  beautiful  and  different.  Is  it  any 
wonder  the  plants  are  outstanding?  They  reflect 
his  love  of  this  work  and  the  sincere  effort  he 
gives  to  it.  He  can’t  give  all  of  his  time  to  it 
now  as  he  has  a  regular  job.  So  it  is  strictly  a 
spare  time  project.  I  like  to  think  about  the  time 
when  he  might  be  able  to  give  every  waking 
hour  to  hybridizing. 


Below  —  Lyndon  and  Ruth  Lyon  discuss 
the  merits  of  some  of  their  experimental 
plants.  On  the  far  left  a  corner  of  the  “'Ex¬ 
perimental.  Not  for  Sale,”  sign  may  be 
blossoms. 


Above  — •  Lyndon  looks  over  a  bench  *»\ 
seedlings  in  the  greenhouse. 


48"  Fluorescent  Light  Fixture  with  cord,  plug,  and 
2-40  watt  tubes  $11.50  (phis  $1.50  for  postage  and 
packing) . 


848"  DUALITE  Fluorescent  Fixture  with  2  lamp 
sockets,  cord,  plug,  and  2-40  watt  tubes  $13.50  (plus 
$1.50  postage  and  packing). 


NEW  STARLITE  GARDEN  LAMP  .  .  . 


Like  thousands  of  glittering  stars  reflected  through 
the  perforated  shade  this  Starlite  Lamp  is  a  perfect 
setting  for  your  violets,  both  useful  and  decorative. 
18"  high,  14"  wide,  33"  long.  B’ack  wrought  iron 
finish.  Inside  of  reflector  is  white  enamel.  Rubber 
tipped  legs  never  mar  or  slip.  For  up  to  32  plants 
with  cord,  plug,  and  2-20  watt  tubes.  $22.50  ppd. 
Floralite  End  Table  and  Lamp.  62"  high,  hold  12 
extra  large  plants  in  removable  plastic  trays  on  re¬ 
volving  ai-ms.  3  way  light.  Black  wrought  iron 
finish.  Formica  Top  19"  by  30"  in  walnut,  blonde 
or  mahogany  (less  shade)  including  12  trays,  cord 
and  plug.  $38.50.  Weight  33  lbs. 

FLORALITE  KART  -  The  finest  Kart  niade.  none 
better.  Punished  in  baked  on  grey  metallic  enamel. 
Rides  on  large  rubber  ball  bearing  casters,  with 
alumiiium  tray  $51.50  Weight  40  lbs. 

Also  complete  with  toi)  bracket  trays,  3  fluorescein; 
fixtures,  cord  and  plugs,  hangers  and  6-40  watt 
tubes  $92.50.  With  Dualite  $98.50.  Weight  100  lbs. 
New  heavy  all  steel  black  wrought  iron  plant  stand. 
Holds  11  plants  in  plastic  trays  on  revolving  arms. 
Including  11  plastic  trays  $10.95  (plus  $1.00  postage 
and  packing). 

TIME-ALL  TIMER  -  $10.00  POSTPAID 


All  prices  PkO.B.  S.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  except  those 
marked  ppd. 


Send  Check  or  Money  Order  To 


FLORALITE  COMPANY 

10551  S.  Chicago  Rd.  S.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Ruth,  his  wife,  has  sparkling  brown  eyes,  and 
how  they  dance  when  she  says,  ‘‘Wait  till  you 
see  the  newest  seedlings  that  just  opened.” 
Whether  or  not  Lyn  feels  these  newest  ones  have 
sufficient  merit  to  develop  many  of  them,  they 
will  look  beautiful  and  different  to  me. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  about  the  newest  ones. 
Fm  afraid  that  it  wouldn’t  be  quite  fair,  but 
watch  for  them  and  you’ll  see  for  yourself  what 
I  mean. 

Ruth  and  Lyn  are  just  the  nicest,  most 
friendly  folks,  who  welcome  anyone  interested 
in  their  hobby,  which  is  developing’  more  dis¬ 
tinctive  varieties  of  African  violets.  Lyn  doesn’t 
work  for  too  many  new  ones  each  year.  He 
prefers  to  develop  a  few  really  good  and  different 
plants. 

When  Lyndon  Lyon  met  his  first  African 
violet  leaf  in  1949,  he  couldn’t  know  that  in  a 
few  years  he  would  be  rated  among  the  top 
hybridizers  of  the  Saintpaulia.  Whether  he 
shows  at  a  New  York  State  or  a  National  Con¬ 
vention,  the  winning  rosette  or  ribbons  are  placed 
on  his  introductions. 

This  man  is  that  rare  combination  of  dreamer 
and  doer.  He  has  the  vision  to  dream  of  new 
ones,  then  sets  about  creating  them  in  a  most 
business  like  way.  African  violet  enthusiasts  will 
be  looking  for  the  Lyon’s  introductions  each  year. 
I  know  they  will  be  happy  with  each  new  one. 

And  thank  you  so  much  for  listening. 

THE  END 

GOLDEN 

GREENHOUSES 

offer 

4  Miniature  African  Violets 
$5.00  postpaid 

Also  Plants,  Leaves  and  Cuttings  of  over 
100  Miniature  Varieties 

THE  LATEST  in  New  Varieties,  as  well 

as  the  BEST  of  all  the  Rest. 

Send  for  spring  price  list 
Leaves,  cuttings  and  plants 

GOLDEN  GREENHOUSES 

14005  W.  64TH  AVE, 

ARVADA,  COLORADO 
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9:30  P.  M. 
To 

1:30  P.  M. 


8:00  A.  M. 
To 

6:00  P.  M. 


9:00  A.  M. 


:30  A.  M. 
To 

:30  P.  M. 


1:00  P.  M. 


4:00  P.  M. 
To 

6:00  P.  M. 


Introduction  of  Program  Chairman 
Mrs.  Gilbert  D.  Wolf,  Dayton,  Ohio 

“OUR  MUTUAL  MADNESS,”  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson,  Author  of  “African  Violets,” 
Westport,  Connecticut 

,  “FOUR  YEARS  WITH  THE  EMPEROR,”  Mrs.  Charles  Stoehr,  winner  of  the  Silver 
Cup  in  1954  and  1955  for  her  plant  Emperor  Wilhelm,  Greenwood,  Indiana 

,  “IT  COULD  BE  YOU,”  (A  skit)  Sunrise  African  Violet  Club,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Exhibits  Open  (Registered  Convention  Members  only) 

Amateur  Show  .  Patio  Room,  Mezzanine  Floor 

Commercial  Exhibit  .  Junior  Ballroom,  Mezzanine  Floor 

Commercial  Sales  Room  .  Hennepin  Room,  Mezzanine  Floor 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  20 


Registration  . .  Ballroom  Promenade,  Mezzanine  Floor 

Morning  Meeting  .  Garden  Ballroom,  Mezzanine  Floor 


Mrs.  E.  E.  Thompson,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Presiding 
Invocation,  Mrs.  Edward  Jones,  Beaumont,  Texas 

“NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  PEST  CONTROL,”  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Evans,  E.  I.  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING,  Floyd  L.  Johnson,  President,  Presiding 
Exhibits  Open  (Registered  Convention  Members  only) 

Amateur  Show  .  Patio  Room,  Mezzanine  Floor 

Commercial  Exhibit  . . .  Junior  Ballroom,  Mezzanine  Floor 

Commercial  Sales  Room  .  Hennepin  Room,  Mezzanine  Floor 

Luncheon  Meeting  .  Garden  Ballroom,  Mezzanine  Floor 

Mrs.  Peter  Brunette,  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin,  Presiding 

Invocation,  Mrs.  John  Storr,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

“WHAT  ORGANIC  GARDENING  MEANS  TO  YOU,”  Robert  Rodale,  Executive 
Editor  of  Organic  Gardening  and  Farming  Magazine,  Emmanus,  Pennsylvania 

“LIFE  CYCLE  OF  PLANTS,”  Dr.  A.  Orville  Dahl,  Department  of  Botany,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Exhibits  Open  (Registered  Convention  Members  only) 

Amateur  Show  .  Patio  Room,  Mezzanine  Floor 

Commercial  Exhibit  .  Junior  Ballroom,  Mezzanine  Floor 

Commercial  Sales  Room  .  Hennepin  Room,  Mezzanine  Floor 


6:30  P.  M. 


Banquet  Meeting 


Garden  Ballroom,  Mezzanine  Floor 


Floyd  L.  Johnson,  Canandaigua,  New  York,  Presiding 

Invocation,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Paulson,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

“PLANT  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT,’^  “The  Master  Gardener,’^  A.  H.  Bowers, 
Agronomist,  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 

“AFRICAN  VIOLETS  IN  ENGLAND,”  G.  J.  Wicks,  ‘*The  Firs,”  Lambley, 
Nottingham,  England 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  AWARDS  FOR  1955,  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson, 

Chairman  of  Awards  Committee,  Maysville,  Kentucky 

INTRODUCTION  OF  LIFE  MEMBERS,  All  Life  Members  are  requested  to  sit  at 
the  reserved  table  in  front  of  the  speaker’s  table 

ROLL  CALL  OF  STATES 

Exhibits  Open  (Registered  Convention  Members  only)  from  close  of  Banquet  Meeting 
until  11:00  P.  M. 

.  Patio  Room,  Mezzanine  Floor 

Junior  Ballroom,  Mezzanine  Floor 
Hennepin  Room,  Mezzanine  Floor 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  21 

9:00  A.  M.  Morning  Meeting  .  Garden  Ballroom,  Mezzanine  Floor 

Invocation,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Cooper,  Covington,  Kentucky 

“A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PAST,”  Our  Research  Program,  Henry  C.  Peterson, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

“WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE?”  Our  Research  Program,  Neil  C.  Miller, 

Penns  Grove,  New  Jersey 

“WHAT’S  GOING  ON?”  a  panel  discussion 
Henry  Ten  Hagen,  Moderator,  Warsaw,  New  York 
Joan  Copeland,  Erindale,  Ontario,  Canada 
John  Coryell,  Arvada,  Colorado 
Lois  Minehan,  Binghamton,  New  York 


Amateur  Show  . 

Commercial  Exhibit  . 

Commercial  Sales  Room 


MORE  PLANTS  FROM  YOUR  CUTTINGS 


Leonard  K.  Brewer,  Wyandotte,  Michigan 


HOW  jDften  have  you  broken  a  leaf  from  one 
of  your  plants,  one  that  you  would  like  to 
propagate  further,  and  just  planted  it  as  it  was? 
Sure  enough,  a  month  or  two  would  pass  by  and 
new  plantlets  would  push  their  way  through  the 
surface.  You  would  naturally  wait  until  they 
Vv^ere  large  enough  to  detach  from  the  mother 
leaf  before  planting  them  individually.  Chances 
are,  if  you  repotted  the  mother  leaf,  it  would 
wither  away. 

There  is  nothing  seriously  wrong  with  the 
above  method,  but  if  you  would  like  to  experi¬ 
ment,  just  for  fun,  try  the  procedure  I  am  about 
to  outline. 

Take  a  sharp  knife,  or  a  razor  blade,  the 
single  edged  variety,  and  make  a  long  vertical 
cut  on  the  petiole.  If  the  petiole  is  very  succulent, 
you  may  find  it  possible  to  do  so  on  both  sides. 
So  much  the  better. 

Use  your  regular  potting  mixture  and  a  two 
and  one-half  inch  pot.  Moisten  the  mixture  well, 
let  it  drain,  and  very  carefully  insert  the  cutting. 
Do  not  press  the  soil  around  the  leaf,  but  if  there 
is  an  open  space  around  the  petiole,  fill  in  with 
dry  soil.  It  will  rapidly  absorb  moisture  from 
the  surrounding  damp  soil.  To  support  the  un¬ 
rooted  cutting,  place  a  plastic  label  in  back  of  it, 
containing  the  name  of  the  cutting  and  the  date. 
Set  it  in  a  good  light,  or  under  your  fluorescent 
fixtures. 

You  will  find  that  a  cutting  with  a  long, 
slanting  surface  will  produce  more  roots  and 
many  more  plantlets. 

Now,  when  you  come  to  remove  the  plantlets, 
here  is  a  way  to  do  so  without  disturbing  the 
mother  leaf.  Remove  the  plastic  label  and  insert 
it  between  the  mother  leaf  and  the  plantlet  you 


wish  to  detach.  You  will  be  able  to  tell  when  you 
reach  the  point  where  the  plantlet  joins  the 
mother  leaf.  When  you  do,  firmly  press  the 
plastic  label  downward  until  you  feel  the  young 
plant  separate  from  the  parent  leaf.  Then  push  it 
sideways  slightly  and  then  up.  You  will  find  that 
the  young  plant  will  come  out  of  the  pot  very 
easily,  and  with  a  nice  ball  of  roots  attached. 
More  important,  the  parent  leaf  has  not  been  up¬ 
rooted  and  continues  growing  almost  as  if  nothing 
has  happened.  This  is  invaluable  when  you  have 
a  choice  variety. 

When  you  pinch  a  leaf  off  one  of  your  plants, 
you  considerably  reduce  the  rooting  area  of  the 
petiole.  But  by  making  a  long,  slanting  cut,  you 
increase  it.  Good  luck  to  you  in  your  experiment. 

THE  END 


BORDER  CITIES 

Fourth  Annual 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOW 

Amateur  Competition 
National  Awards  —  Prizes 
Individual  Plants  and  Displays 

April  9  and  10  —  Kern’s  Auditorium 
information 

DOROTHY  GRAY  -  Show  Director 
24254  Wilmot  Ave. 

EAST  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Phone  PRescott  6-7924 
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TIP  ON  VARIEGATED  PLANTS  PACKING  LEAVES 


May  Summers,  Chinook,  Montana 

I  read  with  interest  your  letters  in  the  March 
issue  on  the  problem  of  such  violets  as  Frosty 
and  Wintergreen  not  retaining  their  variegated 
leaves. 

My  Wintergreen  plant  turned  a  solid  green, 
but  my  three  Frosty  plants  were  not  affected. 
They  were  all  on  the  same  table  facing  a  south 
window,  with  an  awning  outside  so  the  direct  sun 
would  not  touch  them.  The  Wintergreen  plant  is 
in  a  soil  mixture  from  one  of  the  retail  stores, 
and  the  Frosty  violets  are  in  Black  Magic.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  responsible  for  the  difference. 

The  only  plant  food  I  give  them  is  Hyponex, 
using  a  very  small  pinch  of  it  in  three  pints  of 
warm  water. 

THE  END 


J/ioCefs 

While  visiting  our  beautiful  Washington, 
be  sure  to  stop  in  at  our  place.  We  are 
located  directly  on  the  Washington-Balti- 
more  Boulevard  at  Beltsville,  just  miles 
north  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  You 
can’t  miss  it.  We  would  be  delighted  to 
have  you  browse  around  and  we  are  sure 
you  will  find  it  well  worth  your  while. 

See  our  beautiful  New  Double  Pink,  one 
of  the  darkest  Pinks  in  existence  ... 

SWEET  MEMORY  .  .  . 

You  will  love  it.  On  sale  now. 

Foil  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  PLANTS 
YOU  MAY  DEPEND  ON 


Wash.-Balto.  Blvd. 
BELTSVILLE,  MARYLAND 

Just  4^2  miles  north  of  Univ.  of  Md.,  directly  on 
U.  S,  Route  No.  1,  or  5  miles  south  of  Laurel 

Open  Weekdays,  Saturdays  and  Sundays 

Till  6  P.  M.  except  holidays 


Mrs.  Walter  T.  Spencer,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


T  wonder  if  many  of  you  have  had  the  same  dis- 
^  heartening  experiences  in  leaves  received  by 
mail  that  I  have  had.  Three  boxes  of  leaves  were 
recently  received  by  me.  In  one  box  all  the  leaves 
arrived  in  perfect  condition;  in  the  second  box 
about  half  the  leaves  were  all  right;  but  in  the 
third  box  there  was  not  a  leaf  that  will  live.  It 
seems  such  a  shame  to  lose  good  variety  leaves, 
not  to  mention  the  time  spent  in  packing  them, 
and  the  postage  to  send  them. 

When  I  pack  leaves  to  send  by  mail,  I  seal 
them  in  Saran  Wrap  after  cushioning  them  in 
cotton.  The  Saran  Wrap  keeps  in  the  moisture 
but  does  not  keep  the  leaves  wet  enough  to  cause 
decay.  Then  I  use  finely  shredded  newspaper 
to  fill  the  box,  and  arrange  the  wrapped  leaves 
so  that  they  do  not  lie  on  top  of  each  other. 

I  have  sent  many  boxes  of  leaves  by  mail,  and 
from  the  reports  I  have  received  about  them, 
they  all  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  regardless 
of  the  distance  they  travelled.  So  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  members  might  be  interested 
in  my  way  of  packing  leaves  for-  mailing. 

THE  END 


FLUORESCENT  LIGHTS 
FOR  PLANTS 


Brighten  dark  corners  with  colorful  blooms!  No 
sunlight  needed.  Better  growth  and  bloom.  Start 
seeds  or  vegetables  early  indoors.  Complete  with 
pull-chain  switch,  6'  cord  and  plug  plus  2  Daylight 
tubes,  postpaid  and  insured  for  safe  delivery,  2- 
tube  light  48"  long  $19.95;  24"  $13.95.  Time-All 
Automatic  Timer  Switch  $11.95.  Fold-A-Way  Alumi¬ 
num  Table  60"  x  27"  $21.95.  Special  offer:  large 
light,  table  and  time  switch  $49.50.  Free  catalog- 
unusual  and  hard-to-find  supplies  for  African  Vio¬ 
lets,  all  potted  plants. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  879  Oxford,  Maryland 
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WEED  KILLER  DUST  OR  ODOR? 


Mrs.  R.  W.  Austin,  Olympia,  Washington 


Sometime  ago  all  the  blossoms  on  my  African 
violets  cupped,  turned  backward,  seed  pods 
formed  everywhere,  even  on  doubles,  and  the 
crown  or  stalk  grew  very  large.  Ruffled  Pink 
Queen  broke  open. 

I  didn’t  know  what  was  wrong,  but  in  reading 
the  article  in  the  African  Violet  Magazine  on 
weed  killers,  and  checking  the  pictures,  I  knew 
the  answer. 

I  hadn’t  used  any  weed  killer,  but  my  husband 
was  helping  the  county  poison  weeds  along  the 
roadsides,  so  I  believe  the  dust  on  his  clothes  did 
it,  as  the  smell  was  terrific.  He  always  changed 
clothes,  but  came  in  the  house  first.  His  boss’s 
wife  had  the  same  difficulty  with  her  violets. 
As  none  of  our  violet  friends  had  our  troubles, 
we  decided  it  must  have  been  the  weed  Killer. 

If  you  have  to  use  weed  killer,  keep  the  doors 
and  windows  closed,  and  change  clothes  in  the 
garage,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  dust  or  odor 
reaching  your  African  violets. 

THE  END 


Greenhouses  are  open  every  day 
showing  our  new  introductions. 
Drop  a  card  for  retail  or  whole¬ 
sale  lists. 


We  will  see  you 
at  the  Convention 

MADISON  CARDENS 

West  Middle  Ridge  Rd. 
MADISON,  OHIO 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  KEHL’S 

We  are  very  sorry  we  sold  out  of  Kehl’s 
Starry  Eye  violet.  To  our  thousands  of 
friends  and  customers  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  -  we  have  done  every¬ 
thing  within  our  power  to  satisfy  you.  I 
am  a  life  time  commercial  grower  of 
flowers  both  in  the  greenhouse  and  outside 
culture.  At  times  certain  things  happen 
which  are  beyond  our  control — 

We  are  working  on  our  seedlings  and  soon 
will  have  some  outstanding  varieties.  We 
specialize  in  the  newer  and  best  varieties. 

VISITORS  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

We  are  open  on  weekdays  from  8:00  a.m. 
to  5:30  p.m,  Sundays  from  1:00  p.m.  to 
5:00  p.m. 

As  yet  we  do  not  ship 

If  you  want  clean  healthy  African  violets 
stop  in  and  see  us. 

ALBERT  KEHL  GREENHOUSES 

Established  1890 

Cleveland  Ave.,  North  at  42nd  Street 
Route  8  out  of  Canton,  Ohio 

Canton  9,  Ohio  Phone  GL.  2-0527 

Albert  Kehl  Bernard  E.  Bowers 

Roger  D.  Keihl 
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The  Members’  Handbook  will  not  be  mailed  out 
until  after  the  June  Magazine. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Leaves  and  rooted  cuttings.  Over  150  va¬ 
rieties  old  and  new.  Also  seedlings. 

Stamp  for  List 

MRS.  FRED  HERZOG 

Kt  1,  Box  28  Alton,  Ill. 

_ Seminary  Road _ 


MINIATURES  and  REGULARS 

Leaves  of  the  newest  varieties  and  best  of  the  older 
ones.  Thirty  varieties  of  choice  new  Miniatures. 

Mixed  seeds  of  Miniature  African  Violets 
I  ship  leaves  only  List  on  request 

All  size  plants  for  sale  at  my  home 
MRS.  RAY  RIVENBURG 

24  Highland  Ave. _ Fort  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


FLOWER  HAVEN 

Magic  Mix  for  success  in  leaf  starting. 
Begonias,  Episcias  and  Gloxinias,  late  and 
older  varieties  of  violets. 

3^  stamp  for  list,  no  cards. 

CECIL  LACHER 

Rt.  4,  _ _ Freeport,  Ill. 


NEW  PRECISION  BUILT 


WATEK-FOG  PLANT  SPRAYER 


Squeeze  the  handle  and  out  comes  a  fine  water-fog 
mist!  Moistens  leaves  so  plants  can  drink.  Increases 
humidity.  One  hand  operation  with  positive  trigger 
action  pump.  Fine  mist  to  heavy  spray.  Sturdy 
bright  copper  base  with  non-corrosive  nickel  plated 
brass  top.  Finest  professional  equipment.  Precision 
built  for  long  uninterrupted  service.  Written  guar¬ 
antee  for  repair  or  replacement  if  ever  needed,  with 
1-day  service.  Extra  spray  head  for  insecticides, 
fungicides,  moth  spray,  etc.  Extension  places  water- 
fog  inside  foliage  and  under  leaves,  or  sprays  across 
full  width  of  large  growing  bench.  Pint  size  Sprayer 
$6.95,  quart  $7.95  postpaid,  3-part  tube  for  8",  16", 
and  24"  extension  of  spray  head  $1.95  extra. 

FREE  CATALOG  UNUSUAL  HARD-TO-FIND 
SUPPLIES 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

On  The  Strand  (Box  880)  Oxford,  Md. 


LIST  OF  (ONIRIBUTORS  TO 
BOYCE  M.  EDENS  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Milwaukee  County  African  Violet  Society 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  Club 
Trenton  African  Violet  Club 
Sacramento  African  Violet  Society 
Maryland  African  Violet  Club,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Metropolitan  African  Violet  Club 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Cedar  Valley  African  Violet  Club 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Richmond  African  Violet  Society,  Richmond,  Va. 
Lucille  Woodman,  Englewood,  Calif. 

African  Violet  Society  of  Greater  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) 

(These  first  10  before  11-30-53) 

Lewistown  African  Violet  Society,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
African  Violet  Society  of  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Topeka  Saintpaulia  Club  (Kansas) 

Tennessee  Valley  African  Violet  Club 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Los  Angeles  African  Violet  Society  (Calif.) 
Dubonnet  Saintpaulia  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Roseonna  Chapter  of  the  First  African  Violet 
Society  of  Chicago  (Ill.) 

Admiral  Branch  African  Violet  Society  of 
Aurora,  Ill. 

Elite  African  Violet  Club  of  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Richmond  African  Violet  Society,  Richmond,  Va. 
Viking  African  Violet  Club  No.  2 
Webster  Grove,  Mo. 

Dayton  African  Violet  Society,  lonantha  Chapter 

(Ohio) 

Beatrice  African  Violet  Society,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 
Topeka  African  Violet  Club,  Topeka,  Kans. 
African  Violet  Club,  Chapter  No.  2 
Davenport,  la. 

Wichita  Saintpaulia  Society,  Wichita,  Kans. 

The  African  Violet  Society  of  East  Bay 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Border  Cities  African  Violet  Club,  Detroit,  Mich. 
First  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Baldwin  African  Violet  Society,  Baldwin,  Kans. 
Mrs.  Chas.  Miller,  Tonganoxie,  Kans. 

Laurence  African  Violet  Society,  Laurence,  Kan&. 
Sioux  City  Siouxland  African  Violet  Society 
Sioux  City,  la. 

Milwaukee  County  African  Violet  Society 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Blue  River  Saintpaulia  Club,  Seward,  Nebr. 
Feme  Kellar,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Mason  City  African  Violet  Club,  Mason  City,  la. 
The  Home  African  Violet  Society,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Richmond  African  Violet  Society,  Richmond,  Va. 
Marysville  African  Violet  Society 
Marysville,  Kans. 

Stim-U-Plant  Laboratories  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Emporia  African  Violet  Society,  Emporia,  Kans. 
Union  County  Chapter  African  Violet  Society  of 
America  (N.  J.) 

District  Council  of  Northern  Illinois 
Henry  Peterson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Huntington  African  Violet  Society  (W.  Va.) 

Rainbow  African  Violet  Society,  Jonesville,  Mich. 

Manhattan  African  Violet  Society 
Manhattan,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Lotz,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Con.  Dec.  Com.  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County 
African  Violet  Council,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

The  Cedar  Valley  African  Violet  Club 

Swift  &  Company 

Northern  Hills  African  Violet  Society 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Twilight  African  Violet  Club  of  Chicago  (Ill.) 

Berwyn  Saintpaulias  Society  (Ill.) 

Tennessee  Valley  African  Violet  Club 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Neil  C.  Miller,  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

The  Lansing  Saintpaulianna  Society  (Mich.) 

Treaty  Towne  African  Violet  Society 
Greenville,  Ohio 

The  African  Violet  Society  of  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 

Lansing  Saintpaulia  Society,  East  Lansing,  Mich, 

P.  A.  African  Violet  Society,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

First  African  Violet  Society  of  Chicago  (Ill.) 

Sacramento  Saintpaulia  Society  (Calif.) 

Prima  African  Violet  Club,  Lockport,  Ill. 

Salem  County  African  Violet  Society 
Elmer,  N.  J. 

Sunrise  African  Violet  Club,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Triple  Cities  African  Violet  Society 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Holly  Violet  Club  of  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 

Chapter  No.  1,  Davenport  African  Violet  Societv 
(la.) 

The  Evening  Saintpaulia  Society,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Amethyst  African  Violet  Club,  Dayton,  Ohio 

High  Point  African  Violet  Club,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Town  and  Country  African  Violet  Society 
Delaware,  Ohio 

Rantoul  African  Violet  Club,  Rantoul,  Ill. 

The  Maryland  African  Violet  Club 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Beatrice  African  Violet  Society,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Friendship  African  Violet  Club  of  Decorah  (la.) 

Indianapolis  African  Violet  Club  (Ind.) 

Baltimore  West  End  African  Violet  Society  (Md.) 

Red  River  Violet  Club,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

African  Violet  Society  of  Greater  Pittsburgh 

pa.) 

African  Violet  Society,  Springfield,  Delaware 
County,  Pa. 

Regina  African  Violet  Society,  Regina,  Sask. 
Can. 

First  African  Violet  Society  of  Muhlenberg 
County,  Greenville,  Ky. 

Double  Ten  African  Violet  Club,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Lawrence  African  Violet  Club,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Erie  County  African  Violet  Society  (Pa.) 

East  Huntington  African  Violet  Societv 
(W.  Va.) 

The  First  African  Violet  Society,  Louisville,  Ky. 

First  African  Violet  Society  of  Dallas  (Tex.) 

Amethyst  African  Violet  Club,  Kirkwood,  Mo, 

Hattiesburg  African  Violet  Club 

Hattiesburg,  Miss. 


THE  VIOLET  PATCH 

“African  Violets  of  Distinction” 

Old  Mill  Road  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

No  Mail  Orders 

GRACE  G.  SPEER  JAMES  J.  SPEER 

NYack  7-2773 

Our  Greenhouses  are  Open  Daily  and  Sundays 


SAINTPAULIAS  DAYLILIES 

African  Violets,  labeled,  different.  Young  plants 
12/$4.50.  Leaves  10/$1,25,  30/$3.25  and  30/$6.50. 

List  24.  Folder,  “eass'^-do’s”,  descriptions,  A. 

V.  and  Giant  Hybrid  Gloxinia  seeds,  50^  Pkgs. 
(150  seeds)  $1  Pkgs.  (400).  Daylilies  for  naturaliz¬ 
ing:  Fine  hybrid  seedlings,  12/$1.75  ;  hand  pollin¬ 
ated  seed  50/$ 1. 

FFOULKES’ 

610  Bryan  St.  (Dept.  A.  V.)  Jacksonville  2,  Fla. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

Fresh  cut  from  mature  home  grown  plants  in- 
chiding  double  and  single  Pinks. 

300  Varieties  Free  list 

KAYS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOPPE 

WALWORTH,  N.  Y. 


AFRICAN^  VIOLETS 

Dbl.  Blueva 

Cherry  Valley 

Dbl.  White  Cushion 

Rose  Wing 

Dbl.  Fairy  Cushion 

(Limit  one) 

Dbl.  Pink  Cushion 

Frosted  Blue  Lace 

Dbl.  Pink  Perfection 

Clementine 

Dbl.  Pink  Rocket 

Atomic  Pink 

Dbl.  Pink  Masterpiece 

(Limit  one) 

Dbl.  Pink  Achievement 

Spanish  Lace 

Dbl.  Pink  Ideal 

Red  Princess  Supreme 

Dbl.  Pink  Cloud 

( Limit  one) 

Dbl.  Pink  Dresden 

Betty  Fringette 

Dbl.  Pink  Melior 

Pale  Blue  Waverly 

Dbl.  Pink  Arbutus 

(Limit  one) 

Dbl.  Pink  Wild  Rosa 

Annabelle  Lee 

(Limit  one) 

(Limit  one) 

Dbl.  Pink  Victory 

Pink  Fringette 

Dbl.  Pink  Sweetheart 

Gorgeous  Violet 

Dbl.  Pink  Heart  Throb 

Triumph 

Dbl.  Lavender  and  Lace 

Giant  Purple  Monarch 

Dbl.  Cream  Delight 

Brenita  Girl 

(Limit  one) 

Chartreuse 

Dbl.  Swank 

Rose  Pink  Queen 

(Limit  one) 

Ruffled  Heiress 

Dbl.  Spooned  Wine 

Theodosia 

Fiesta  Flare 

Rainbow  King 

(Limit  one) 

Glendora 

Any  of  the  above  rooted 

leaves  —  50^  each  or  12 

for 

$5.50  prepaid.  Many  other  varieties  listed.  Minimum 

order  6  —  plus  50<^  postage.  Please  give  several 

alternates. 

Sponge-Rok  —  The  '‘Artificial  Earthworm.”  Ideal 

for  any  type  seed  or  leaf  propagation.  Sterile 

Soil 

Conditioner.  Generous  Sample  bag  —  49^  plus 

254 

postage.  %  bushel  bag 

—  $1.95  ppd.  2  bushel 

bag 

$3.95  ppd. 

New  Plastic  Markers  — 

Lovely  colors  for  your  show 

or  gift  plants.  5%"  x 

Pink,  orchid,  green, 

light  blue,  yellow,  white 

—  $2.25  per  100.  Alike  or 

assorted  colors.  Sample 

10^  including  new  list. 

MRS.  N. 

B.  WILSON 

943  Greenwood  Ave.,  N.  E. 

ATLANTA 

6,  GEORGIA 

BETTER  VIOLETS 
with 

RAINBOW  MINERAL 

“Best  in  the  show^^ 

Every  one  would  like  to  raise  VIOLETS  to  win  that 
title!  Part  of  the  secret  of  doing  it  is  to  give  your 
plants  loving  care  and  the  right  diet. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  must  have  not  only  the  right 
light,  moisture  and  organic  food  .  .  .  but  a  balanced 
ration  of  essential  minerals.  You  can  be  sure  they 
have  these  essential  minerals  by  applying  RAINBOW 
MINERAL  to  your  established  and  potted  plants 
NOW.  RAINBOW  MINERAL  will  not  burn  and  is 
not  Toxic. 

MIX  RAINBOW  MINERAL  in  the  soil  when  trans¬ 
planting  and  re-potting  your  plants  this  year. 
PRICE  only  —  $.65  —  1  pound  box 
$1.50  “  5  pound  box 

WALLACE  MINERAL  CORP. 

170  W.  Virginia  Ave.  Denver,  Colo. 

State  distributors:  Glen  McClure,  Blue  Hill,  Indi¬ 
ana;  Dale  Huey,  Rt.  1,  New  Haven,  Indiana;  T.  H. 
Wallace,  1721  Monta  Avenue,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma, 
DEALER  INQUIRIES  WELCOME 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

Mixture  A  — 

more  than  fifty  single  flowered  named 
varieties  —  300  seeds  $1.00. 

Mixture  B  — 

from  varieties  having  “girl  type”  foli¬ 
age  —  150  seeds  $1.00. 

Mixture  C  — 

from  single  flowered  varieties  crossed 
with  double  flowered  varieties  —  150 
seeds  $2.00. 

FOREST  MILL  NURSERY 

4725  E.  35th  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Ask  For:  SMITH’S  PLANTER  MIX 

at  your  favorite 
Variety,  Grocery,  Seed  or  Hard¬ 
ware  Store,  If  not  available 
ORDER  DIRECT 
4  quarts  $1.00 
10  quarts  2.00 
POSTPAID 


For  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  and  all  House 
Plants. 

SMITH  POTTING  SOIL  COMPANY 

2513  E.  19th  St.  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Oaklandite  No.  1  African  Violet  Society 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Elite  Violet  Club  of  Chicago  (Ill.) 

African  Violet  Society  of  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  2nd 
Columbus  African  Violet  Society  (Ohio) 
Lawrenceburg  African  Violet  Society  (Tenn.) 
Rancocas  Valley  African  Violet  Club 
Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Rainbow  African  Violet  Club,  Maplewood,  Mo. 
Baltimore  African  Violet  Club  (Md.) 

Glendale  Chapter  African  Violet  Society  (Calif.) 
Patricia  Nesbit,  Westfield,  Wise, 

Twilight  African  Violet  Society,  Hastings,  Nebr. 
African  Violet  Society  of  Atlanta  (Ga.) 

First  African  Violet  Society  of  Hammond  (Ind.) 
DeGraff  African  Violet  Society  (Ohio) 

Roseonna  Chapter  of  the  First  African  Violet 
Society  of  Chicago  (Ill.) 

The  African  Violet  Society  of  Pioneer  Valley 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Central  Connecticut  Saintpaulia  Club 
New  Britain,  Conn, 

Viking  African  Violet  Club,  St.  Louis  Council 
Chapter  No.  2  (Mo.) 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Jarrett,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Thompson,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Can. 
Evanston  Saintpaulia  Club  (Ill.) 

The  Tonka  Delights,  Wayzata,  Minn. 

African  Violet  Clubs  of  the  Twin  Cities 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Webster  Groves  African  Violet  Society 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hi-loa  African  Violet  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  (Mrs.  Fenn.) 

Fringette  African  Violet  Club,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Milwaukee  County  African  Violet  Society  (Wise.) 
Raleigh  African  Violet  Society  (N.  C.) 

Greater  Cities  African  Violet  Society 
Rockford  African  Violet  Club  (Ill.) 

THE  END 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

BEST  OF  OLD  AND  NEW 
l/eaves,  cuttings  and  plants.  Send  stamp  for  price 

MARY  0.  BLACKBURN 

404  Montlieu  Ave. 

HIGH  POINT.  N.  C. 


African  Violets  Other  Gesneria 

Plants  Leaves  Seed 

Many  new  African  violets,  some  of  the  old,  and  a 
choice  stock  of  our  own  hybrids. 

Greenhouses  small,  but  Welcome  Mat  large 
Write  for  list  Closed  on  Thursdays 

EDENA  CARDENS 

E.  H.  THOMAS 

461  Bridge  Road  (Savanah  District) 
WALNUT  CREEK,  CALIFORNIA 
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ONE  HOBBY  AIDS  ANOTHER 


THE  VIOLET  LADY 


OF  NEWNAN,  GEORGIA 

“The  Violet  Lady,”  the  name  by  which  Mrs. 
Olive  Brown  of  Newnan,  Georgia,  is  so  well 
known  to  the  patients  at  the  Battey  Hospital 
for  tuberculosis  in  Rome,  Georgia,  is  a  title  much 

cherished  by  her. 

Some  eight  years  ago,  a  patient  at  the  Battey 
Hospital  wrote  the  Brown  Greenhouses,  asking 
for  an  African  violet  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital. 
As  the  Browns  handle  only  wholesale  orders,  this 
request  was  put  aside  for  a  time,  but  it  bothered 
Mrs.  Brown’s  conscience  not  to  spread  a  little 
beauty  and  cheer.  As  a  result,  she  delivered  the 
plant,  and  told  the  patients  that  she  would  give 
a  plant  free  to  any  who  wrote  to  her. 

Since  then,  every  four  to  six  weeks  she  goes 
to  the  hospital  with  the  violets  for  those  who 
want  them,  and  visits  with  the  patients  as  she 
delivers  her  violets.  Before  leaving  for  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  she  takes  the  stack  of  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cards  or  letters  that  have 
accumulated  and  goes  through  the  greenhouses, 
picking  out  what  is  wanted.  One  patient  wants  a 
pink,  another  a  white,  another  a  double,  and 
another  simply  a  flower.  After  the  plants  are 
selected,  the  patient’s  name  is  cut  from  his  card 
and  attached  to  the  plant  he  has  asked  for. 

Inasmuch  as  tubercular  patients  have  a  long 
time  to  spend  in  the  hospital,  tending  the  plants 
and  enjoying  their  beauty  certainly  helps  to  make 
their  stay  more  pleasant. 

The  patients  at  the  hospital  are  the  ones  who 
gave  Mrs.  Brown  the  title  “The  Violet  Lady.” 
One  of  them  recently  wrote  a  poem  about  her, 
one  line  of  which  included  this  friendly  advice: 
“Take  care  of  the  violets  and  the  smiles  she 
sows.” 

THE  END 


African  Violets 

LARGER  HUSKY  PLANTS  —  LEAVES 
ROOTED  LEAVES 

Stamp  Brings  List 
Ship  After  May  First 

RUBY  BICE 

5316  W.  61st  St.  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


Fannie  L.  Rector,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

I-n  addition  to  having  several  hundred  African 
violets,  I  also  have  some  gold  fish.  I  have 
found  that  if  I  save  the  water  when  I  change  it 
on  the  fish,  and  then  water  my  plants  with  it, 
the  plants  grow  beautifully. 

Perhaps  some  others  who  have  gold  fish  would 
like  to  try  this  plan  to  make  their  plants  more 
beautiful  ? 

THE  END 


ENCARDTS  VIOLET  HOUSE 

SPECIALIZE  IN  HYBRIDIZING  DOUBLES 

Some  have  ovei’  100  blossoms  and  buds  at  one  time. 
Some  Double  Stem,  giving  you  two  bloom  stems  to 
a  leaf,  instead  of  one.  Many  others,  New  and  old, 
including  Dbl.  Pinks,  Mayfair,  Dr.  Galloway,  etc. 

You  Are  Cordially  Invited 

2818  S.  17  St.  Omaha  9,  Nebr. 

1  Block  South  of  Vinton  St. 

Phone  We.  1304 
Ship  Plants  and  Leaves 
Stamp  for  List 


For  brighter  colors,  prettier  flowers,  more 
vigorous  plants,  try  our  new 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  VARIETIES 

Developed  by  the  latest  methods  of  per¬ 
formance  testing. 

Send  name  and  address  for  price  list  of  rooted 
cuttings. 

LYNDON  LYON 

14  Mutchler  St.  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 

Phone  3591  Open  Daily  and  Sunday 


NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

J  G  Snow  Crest  .1  G  Satui’day’s  Child 

J  G  Lavender  Caress  .1  G  Tweedle-de-dee 

J  G  Pug  Girl  J  G  Gorgeous  Gal 

J  G  Love-Me-Babe  J  G  Kitten 

$1.50  each  —  2^"  pots 
Now  booking  orders  for  fall  shipment 

J  G  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Hobbyists  Hybridizers 

1211  Ordway  St.  Berkeley  6,  Calif. 

Visitors  always  welcome 
State  ‘Pinto-Tag’  (pestfree)  plants 
3^  stamp  for  list 
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•  On  October  5,  1955,  the  Brockton  Garden  Club  sponsored  an  African  violet  show  which  was 
held  in  the  Brockton  Public  Library,  The  exhibit  was  open  to  the  public,  professional  growers,  and 
hobbyists.  One  hundred  specimens  were  entered  to  compete  for  the  Garden  Club  awards. 

Mrs.  Harry  S.  Kussmaul,  horticulture  chairman  of  the  Garden  Club,  served  as  general  chairman 
of  the  African  violet  show.  During  the  afternoon  she  conducted  a  very  interesting  one-hour  discussion 
on  the  growth  and  care  of  African  violets,  and  many  novel  ideas  were  exchanged  by  those  attending. 

Ribbons  with  the  club  seal  were  the  prizes  awarded,  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Perry  won  the  best  in  show 
with  her  plant  of  Dark  Blue  Beaver. 

#  The  LOS  ANGELES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  held  its  fifth  annual  African  violet  show 
May  6  and  7,  1955,  at  the  West  Ebell  Clubhouse  in  Los  Angeles.  The  theme  of  African  Violets  on 
Parade  was  carried  out  in  the  arrangements. 

The  competitive  section  of  the  show  was  arranged  down  the  center  of  the  room  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  lovely  specimen  plants  on  display.  About  three  hundred  plants  were  shown  around  the 
walls  by  individual  owners.  This  type  of  setting  made  a  most  pleasing  overall  picture. 

The  sweepstakes  award,  a  silver  loving-cup,  was  won  by  Mrs.  John  Gutridge.  The  cup  awarded  to 
the  queen  of  the  show,  and  donated  by  Mrs.  Mac  B.  Pearson,  was  won  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Goehler  for 
her  lovely  Bridesmaid.  There  were  interesting  educational  exhibits,  and  in  this  division  Mr.  John  Gut¬ 
ridge  won  with  his  Rosette,  Mr.  Norvell  Galespie,  of  Ortho  Products,  gave  a  beautiful  cup  for  the 
largest  number  of  blooming  plants,  and  Mrs.  Clarissa  Harris  won  this  award. 

This  was  Los  Angeleses  first  competitive  show  in  a  number  of  years,  and  proved  most  satis¬ 
factory.  It  created  so  much  interest  among  growe  rs,  that  there  are  great  expectations  for  a  better 
show  in  1956. 

The  exhibits  were  open  to  the  public  for  two  days,  and  thousands  of  people  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity. 

SHOW  News  and  Views 


%  Two  hundred  and  fifty  plants  were  entered  in  the  recent  two  day  African  violet  show  held  by 
the  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  GREATER  PITTSBURGH  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Joseph 
Home  Company.  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Hugus  was  show  chairman. 

Mrs.  David  E.  Cubbage  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Dietz  each  won  fourteen  blue  ribbons,  which  made  them 
joint  holders  of  the  sweepstakes  award.  Mrs.  Cubbage  also  received  the  queen  of  the  show  award  with 
her  plant  HI-Loa  Cobalt  Blue. 

An  educational  display,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  R.  A.  Booth  and  Mrs.  Rene  Edmundson,  told  the  com¬ 
plete  story  of  proper  planting,  fertilizing,  and  cara  of  African  violets, 

•  Rainwear  was  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  1955  NEW  YORK  STATE  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
SOCIETY  CONVENTION  AND  SHOW,  held  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton,  Rochester,  New  York,  on  October 
14  and  15.  When  ‘‘Hurricane  Hazel”  descended  upon  Syracuse  during  the  1954  Convention,  everyone 
said,  “It  can’t  happen  again,  this  year  we  will  have  good  weather.”  But  despite  our  predictions,  the 
forty-eight  hours  devoted  to  setting  up  the  show  and  the  convention  itself  was  accompanied  by  tor¬ 
rential  rains,  fog,  and  wind. 

However,  give  an  African  violet  fan  a  chance  to  display  his  plants  or  just  a  chance  to  look  at 
others,  and  a  little  thing  like  bad  weather  is  inconsequential.  Nearly  two  hundred  attended  the  show. 
A  goal  of  five  hundred  plants  had  been  set,  and  when  the  entry  committee  rested  from  their  labors, 
four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  plants  of  exceptional  quality  had  been  entered. 

The  judges,  Mrs.  Frank  Copeland,  Mrs.  Mary  Meeds,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Tinari,  accomplished  the 
herculean  task  of  judging  the  show%  using  the  merit  system.  Other  judges,  Mrs.  Peter  Passera,  Mrs. 
Elroy  Coniber,  Miss  E.  M.  Crompton  and  Lewis  Cook,  were  pressed  into  service  for  the  commercial 
displays  and  the  decorative  entries.  Mrs.  Fred  Flory,  of  Geneseo,  New  York,  won  “Queen  of  the  Show” 
and  sweepstakes  in  the  amateur  classes,  and  Milldair  Farms  of  Manlius,  New  York,  won  similar 
honors  in  the  commercial  entries.  Mrs.  Lamberson  of  Binghamton,  New  York,  had  the  “Queen”  in 
the  arrangement  group,  while  Mrs.  J.  Frathel  of  Rochester  had  the  most  entries  in  this  group. 

The  Friday  evening  program  consisted  of  an  open  forum  with  G.  H.  Milligan  as  moderator,  and 
Paul  Rockelmann,  Frank  Tinari,  Lyndon  Lyon,  and  Paul  Slough  as  the  panel  of  experts.  Many 
questions  were  asked  and  the  answers  were  both  interesting  and  informative.  Following  this  discus¬ 
sion,  colored  slides  were  shown  by  Mrs.  Flory. 

The  Saturday  luncheon  meeting  was  a  combination  of  business  and  pleasure,  with  Floyd  Johnson, 
the  president,  presiding  at  the  business  meeting,  when  the  officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected. 
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Lower  Right  - —  The  exhibit  at  the  Silver  Dollar 
Fair,  1955  of  the  Chico  African  Violet  Society, 
of  Chico,  California. 


Above  Left  —  Display  of  the  Red  River  Valley 
African  Violet  Club,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 


Above  Right  —  Competitive  exhibit  of  the  Los 
Angeles  African  Violet  Society’s  fifth  Show, 


Paul  Slough  of  Ulery’s  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio,  the  guest  speaker,  had  as  his  topic  “Thousands 
of  Violets,”  and  told  of  the  problems  of  the  African  violet  grower  and  ways  to  combat  them. 

The  banquet  meeting  guest  speaker  was  Frank  Tinari  of  Bethayres,  Pennsylvania.  He  took  us 
back  many  years  to  the  time  when  violet  growing  in  the  United  States  was  in  its  infancy,  and  through 
many  changes  and  growing  methods  to  the  present  time. 

Commercial  displays  were  excellent  both  in  quality  of  the  plants  and  presentation  of  the  display. 
Lyndon  Lyon,  Dolgeville,  New  York,  won  top  honors,  with  Fischer’s,  Linwood,  New  Jersey,  Ulery’s, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Tinari  Floral  Gardens,  Bethayres,  Pennsylvania,  following  in  that  order.  Other 
exhibits  included  the  Select  Violet  House,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Frankson  Flower  Farm  of  James¬ 
town,  New  York.  Lyndon  Lyon’s  “Van  Dilly”  was  the  “Queen”  of  the  commercial  exhibits. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  are:  president,  Floyd  Johnson,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.;  1st  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Fred  Flory,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.;  2nd  vice-president,  Mrs.  James  Minehan,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.; 
treasurer,  Peter  Passera,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  George  A.  Palmer,  Washing¬ 
ton  Mills,  N.  Y.;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Griffiths,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  state  director,  G.  H. 
Milligan,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

©  Last  May  19th  through  22nd,  the  SILVER  DOLLAR  FAIR  (Third  District)  was  held  at  Chico, 
California,  and  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  manager  of  the  Fair  and  the  local  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Garden  Section  of  the  Art  Club,  there  were  eighty-eight  African  violets  entered  in 
competition.  A  large  display  case  had  been  provided,  allowing  for  perfect  control  of  temperature  and 
humidity. 

Eleven  sections  were  set  aside  for  different  classes  of  African  violets,  and  it  is  believed  this  is  the 
greatest  consideration  given  African  violets  at  any  fair,  for  amateur  exhibiting.  Next  year  they  hope 
to  have  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  African  violet  classes. 

An  African  violet  club  is  now  being  organized  in  Chico,  with  one  hundred  per  cent  National 
membership.  They  hope  to  be  affiliated  with  the  National  Society. 
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Dear  Violet  Friends: 

What  a  joy  our  violets  are  during  the  cold 
months!  But  now  that  days  are  longer  buds  and 
blooms  are  showing  their  appreciation  of  more 
hours  of*^ daylight. 

Many  thanks  for  the  hints  you  have  sent  me. 
Thanks,  too,  for  those  I  know  you  will  send  to 
keep  this  page  going.  It’s  true,  some  have  been 
printed  before,  some  must  wait  until  there  is 
room  for  them,  but  send  in  any  thing  you  find  to 
be  helpful  in  making  our  violets  more  beautiful 
or  easier  to  grow. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  big  plump  Pigeons  in 
my  mail  box.  It’s  most  exciting  to  search  for 
the  good  hints  to  pass  on  to  you.  I  look  forward 
to  more  and  more  Pigeons  coming  in  from  week 
to  week. 

Time  for  spring  shows  is  almost  here.  Also 
the  time  for  the  annual  Convention  is  near.  Will 
I  see  you  all  in  Minneapolis? 

Hunting  for  Hints 
Eunice  Fisher 

Route  3,  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Including  New  Varieties 
Leaves  and  small  plants  shipped 
Write  for  list 

MOSCOW  FLOWER  SHOP 

Box  16  Moscow,  Michigan 

MARY  STANTON 


'  Don’t  Let  Insects  Ruin  Your  Precious 

^  ^  ^  SAINTPAULIAS! 


K\\\%  Parasites  Quick ! 

Always  ready!  No  mixing  ...  no 
pouring  ...  no  sprayer  to  buy! 
Just  push  button!  Specifically 
formulated  for  house-plant  use, 
PROTECTS  African  Violets,  Ivy, 
Fuchsia,  Philodendron,  Rubber 
Plants  and  many  others. 

KILLS  mealy  bugs,  mites,  aphids, 
exposed  thrips,  white  flies,  and 
other  parasites. 

If  not  available  at  your  dealer’s, 
send  $1  to  “Bug-Z”,  Boyle-Midway, 
Inc.,  22  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  16. 


TO  CORRECT  OR  DISCOURAGE  POT- 
HUGGING  GROWTH  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Set  the  pot  on  dark  surface.  Allow  the  violet  j 
to  wilt  quite  limp  before  watering.  Before  water-  | 
ing  adjust  bolstering  pads  of  towel  or  crumpled  | 
paper,  etc.,  around  the  base  of  the  pot,  and  on  i 
this  bolster  arrange  the  limp  leaves  as  they 
should  be.  Water  the  plant  and  the  crisping 
leaves  will  stiffen  up  as  you  adjusted  them. 
Stubborn  cases  require  repeating  this  treatment. 
(Valuable  pre-show  practice.) 

Marguerite  H.  Thompson,  Bonneville,  Oregon 

I  used  a  fish  emulsion  on  my  plants  and  got 
a  lot  of  little  flies.  A  friend  of  mine  had  the 
same  trouble,  so  no  more.  It  did  make  them 
blossom. 

Ruth  Cheesman,  Pigeon  126 

One  day  as  I  was  cleaning  my  violet  pots  I 
used  my  paring  knife  and  what  my  husband 
wanted  to  do  to  me!  So  next  time  I  cleaned  pots, 

I  thought  why  not  use  a  piece  of  broken  pot? 

A  nicer  job  couldn’t  be  done. 

Place  a  small  piece  of  glass  wick  in  the 
bottom  of  a  shallow  dish.  Suckers  and  leaves 
with  no  petioles  are  placed  on  the  glass  wick 
and  the  roots  will  grow  into  it.  (This  has  to  be 
kept  wet  of  course.)  Then  glass  wick,  roots  and 
all  are  planted  in  your  regular  potting  medium. 

I  also  use  a  piece  of  this  glass  wick  under  the 
leaves  that  rest  heavily  on  the  pot  rim. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Molloy,  Jr.,  Indiana 

I  cut  some  of  my  plants  that  had  developed 
long  crowns  and  put  them  in  small  plastic  bowls 
with  oyster  shells  in  the  bottom,  keeping  the 
shells  just  moist.  So  far  they  are  growing  and 
some  developing  good  root  systems. 

Edna  Shaffer,  Illinois,  Pigeon  122 

Some  plants  were  overwatered  so  I  laid  news¬ 
papers  on  card  tables  about  twelve  thicknesses 
and  set  the  pots  that  were  over  watered  on  this. 
The  paper  seemed  to  absorb  the  water  just  right. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Armstrong,  Neb.,  Pigeon  122 

I  have  lined  all  my  trays  with  plastic  and 
then  I  filled  them  with  turkey  grits.  They  are 
coarser  and  whiter  than  chicken  grits  and  make 
the  tables  look  rather  neat. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Blair,  Ohio,  Pigeon  111 

I  don’t  have  a  thing  in  my  benches  but 
aluminum  foil  and  I  like  it  that  way. 

Patricia  Woods,  Ontario,  Pigeon  111 

Foil  pots  are  nice  and  don’t  dry  out  as  much 
as  clay  pots  for  small  plants.  But  watch  out, 
they  tip  very  easily.  Placing  the  foil  pots  in  egg 
cartons  or  muffin  tins  will  help  to  steady  them. 

Laura  Morris,  Maryland,  Pigeon  86 

I  have  had  no  trouble  with  foil  pots  tipping. 
The  pot  I  used  as  a  pattern  was  nearly  as  large 
at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top,  so  were  well  balanced. 
They  are  very  good  for  carr5dng  violets  on  trips. 

Cut  a  square  of  foil.  If  foil  is  light  weight, 
use  it  double.  The  foil  is  then  folded  into  a 
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triangle,  opened  and  folded  into  a  reverse  tri¬ 
angle.  This  leaves  four  sharp  creases.  Then 
place  a  one  and  one-half  inch  plastic  pot  in  the 
center  of  the  unfolded  foil,  take  one  creased 
corner  and  fold  it  over  towards  the  next  and  on 
until  the  pot  is  encased  in  the  foil.  Then  puncture 
a  drainage  hole  in  the  bottom.  The  newly  formed 
pot  is  slipped  from  its  mold  (the  real  pot)  and 
ready  for  use.  It  is  light  weight,  holds  moisture 
well,  and  can  be  used  many  times. 

Margaret  Warren,  North  Carolina,  Pigeon  86 

I  have  found  the  best  tool  for  cleaning  flower 
pots  is  an  old  baby  bottle  brush.  Believe  me,  I 
have  put  many  things  to  the  test  having  five 
hundred  pots  to  clean  and  sterilize. 

Mrs.  Howard  Ross,  N.  Y. 

I  boil  my  pots  in  water  with  ammonia  in  it. 
They  come  out  clean  and  the  ammonia  also  acts 
as  a  fertilizer. 

Ruth  Casebeer,  Pigeon  144 

An  article  in  a  west  coast  newspaper  warns 
against  using  rain  water  caught  during  a  smog. 
It  said  that  chemicals  in  the  water  are  injurious 
to  house  plants.  It  recommends  that  the  roof  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  by  rain  first,  and  when  the 
roof  is  clean,  the  water  be  saved  for  house  plants. 

Margaret  Grouel,  California,  Pigeon  104 

Here’s  a  hint  for  filtering  light  and  sun.  Get 
the  white  translucent  plastic  that  sells  for  about 
forty-nine  cents  a  yard  and  is  fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Use  an  old  shade  roller  and  use  an  old 
shade  for  a  pattern.  We  turned  a  narrow  hem 
at  the  side  and  a  wide  hem  in  the  bottom,  in¬ 
serting  the  stick  from  the  old  shade.  We  tacked 
it  at  the  top  to  the  roller.  On  cloudy  days  we 
roll  the  shades  up,  and  on  bright  sunny  days  we 
can  very  easily  pull  them  down.  We  have  used 
these  for  two  years  and  find  they  still  work 
beautifully. 

The  Milligans,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Did  you  ever  get  disgusted  by  the  appearance 
of  an  old  clay  pot?  Early  this  year,  I  saw 
some  of  the  nice  clean  pots  and  wondered  how 
they  stayed  that  way.  The  women  in  the  Berkley, 
California,  clubs  had  found  the  answer.  Here’s 
the  trick.  Get  some  Dutch  Boy  Clear  Water 


Mrs.  Jones  Mrs.  Fisher 


Dear  Pigeons: 

So  nice  to  get  your  wonderful  letters.  Many 
thanks  to  all  of  you.  I  hope  to  see  a  goodly 
number  of  you  at  the  Twin  Cities  Meeting.  Won’t 
you  look  me  up  and  tell  me  who  you  are?  I 
would  be  most  pleased. 

Sincerely, 

Edna  Jones 

3560  French  Road,  Beaumont,  Texas 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

Starry  Eyed,  Holiday,  Atomic  Pink,  Dbl.  Portland 
Rose,  Granger  varieties  and  some  miniatures. 

Stamp  for  list 

HELEN  POCHUREK 

33650  Arthur  Road 
SOLON,  OHIO 


Six 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
hundred  and  fifty  authentic 

varieties 

Stamped 

addressed  envelope  for  list  - 

—  thank 

you. 

Plants 

Visitors  always  welcome 
open  every  day 

Leaves 

Box  302 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Fayette, 

Ohio 

Located 

one  block  North  of  U.S.  20  - 

—  Phone 

3111 

SPECIAL 

KOOT’EM  YOURSELF 

Six  named  variety  leaves 
Sterile  Rooting  medium 
Plastic  tray  and  Directions. 

$2.50  postpaid 

GOLDEN  GREENHOUSES 

Rt.  1  Arvada,  Colorado 


exciting  NEW  varieties 

OUTSTANDING 

as  Brides  at  Weddings 

Only  leaves  shipped  but  plants  in  all  sizes 
sold  on  premises.  Send  stamp  for  catalog. 

NAOMI’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

141  Holley  St.  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Our  efforts  to  obtain  NEW  AND  UNUSUAL  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  rewarded.  We  are  prepared  to 
share  these  “hard  to  find”  plants  with  you,  includ¬ 
ing  Excellent  Varieties  ORIGINATED  IN  CANADA. 
Why  not  visit  us  and  see  these  exquisite  new  plants 
for  1956  ? 

Our  aim  is  to  supply  our  customers  with  the  finest 
new  varieties  available. 

Visitors  always  welcome 

M  rs.  Elroy  i.  Coniber 

16  Richmond  Ave.  Batavia,  N.  Y, 

1  Mile  from  Thru-Way  Exit  No.  48 
We  do  not  ship 


IF  YOU  ADMIRE  BEAUTIFUL 
STATIONERY,  I  THINK  YOU  WILL 
LIKE  THE  PERSONAL  LETTERHEADS 
I  HAVE  CREATED  WITH  AN  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  IMPRINT. 

If  so,  please  drop  me  a  card  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  send  you  a  free  sample. 

JAMES  P.  CORYA 

The  Little  Press 
1246  South  Federal  Highway 
FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Plants  Leaf  Settings 

Leaves 

Write  for  list 

THE  HOUSE  OF  VIOLETS 

SYz  miles  south  on  Highway 

281 

BLANCO,  TEXAS 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Open  weekdays 

1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  Sundays 

Repellent  —  No.  C-6352.  It  sells  for  about  $1.30 
a  quart.  Dip  the  top  of  the  pot  in  for  five 
seconds  then  turn  over  and  do  rest  of  pot.  The 
second  dipping  should  cover  the  outside  of  pot 
but  not  the  inside,  and  the  first  dip  should  coat 
the  inside  of  top  of  pot  for  about  an  inch.  This 
material  can  be  used  over  again.  Be  sure  pots 
are  thoroughly  clean  and  dry  when  this  is  done. 
The  Berkley  African  Violet  Club,  Berkley,  Calif. 

This  hint  was  used  “way  back  when,”  but 
for  the  newer  members  it  will  be  repeated.  My 
correspondent  tells  me  that  for  plants  that  are 
stubborn  and  refuse  to  grow,  she  uses  the  sugar 
trick.  Put  a  teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of  warm  water 
in  a  bottle,  such  as  a  Windex  bottle,  and  use  as 
a  spray.  Always  do  this  at  night,  never  in  the 
daylight.  To  quote,  “I  tried  it  on  six  plants, 
using  it  each  night,  they  soon  outgrew  their 
brothers  and  sisters  and  were  in  full  bloom  in  a 
very  short  time.  I  also  use  it  on  rooting  leaves.” 

Mrs.  Richard  Damron,  Florida,  Pigeon  138 

I  use  my  electric  roaster  when  I  need  extra 
humidity.  I  put  water  in  the  roaster  and  plug 
it  in.  The  water  evaporates  and  I  get  the  desired 
humidity. 

Mary  McClure,  Paradise,  California,  Pigeon  104 

Have  you  ever  used  the  plastic  bags  that 
vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  come  in  for  hasten¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  leaves  or  plants?  They  make 
wonderful  little  greenhouses  to  place  over  a 
plant.  A  bag  can  be  cut  in  half  and  one  end 
used  as  it  is,  and  the  other  gathered  with  a 
rubber  band.  They  are  very  useful  when  trans¬ 
planting  tiny  plants.  I  prefer  them  to  a  glass  or 
anything  else  that  I  formerly  used. 

Helen  McMahon,  Macedonia,  Ohio 

Recently  I  had  a  letter  from  far  off  Alaska 
from  a  member  wanting  to  know  how  the  clean¬ 
ings  from  a  canary  or  parakeet  cage  could  be 
used,  and  if  anything  should  be  done  before  using 
it.  For  the  benefit  of  others,  this  is  my  own 
method.  I  mix  gravel,  droppings,  and  seed 
husks  into  my  potting  soil.  If  any  seed  is  left, 
it  will  grow  in  the  pot  and  when  it  gets  to  be 
three  or  four  inches  tall,  I  yank  it  out  and  give 
it  back  to  the  birds. 

Helen  Pochurek,  Solon,  Ohio 
THE  END 


'PHEY  ARE  NEW 

THEY  HAVE  FRINGED  BLOOM 

OR  RUFFLED  BLOOM 

MIROC 

MAYFAIR 

NEWPORT 

FRIVOLETTA 

LOVES  EMBRACE 

FRINGED  SNOW  PRINCE 


RICHARDS  VIOLET  GARDENS 

95  Meadowbrook  Rd.  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

Out  Main  to  Union  Rd.  (18B)  north  1  mile 

We  do  not  ship  plants 
Closed  Thursday  except  by  appointment 
Open  Sunday  2  to  4  p.m. 


SPONCE-ROK- 

The  rock  that  breathes  in  your  soil 

Keeps  soil  loose  and  porous 
Absorbs  and  retains  food  and  moisture 
Remains  suspended  in  the  soil 

1  quart  trial  bag  ....  25^  postpaid 

SPONCE-ROK  SALES 

2112  Hubbard  Ave.  Middleton,  Wise. 

*A  product  of  Paramount  Perlite  Company 
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Control  For 
Damping-Off  Fungus 

Vaughan’s  Garden  Research  Center 
601  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

(For  further  details  write  Dr.  R,  Milton  Carlton 
at  above  address) 

71  new  chemical,  a  true  liquid  mercury, 
**  promises  to  stop  one  of  the  worst  diseases 
found  in  home  gardens  and  commercial  green¬ 
houses.  Panodrench  —  a  ready-to-use  form 
cyano-(methylmercuri)  guanadine  —  has  proved 
a  highly  effective  control  for  the  damping-off 
fungus  which  causes  heavy  losses  in  new  seed¬ 
lings. 

This  fungus  attacks  the  seedling  at  the  soil 
line,  killing  the  top  and  root.  The  stem  turns 
black  and  falls  over.  Sometimes  seeds  are  at¬ 
tacked  before  they  can  sprout  and  never  appear 
at  all. 

Panodrench  is  the  first  true  liquid  mercury. 
Scientists  have  been  trying  to  make  such  a 
chemical  for  years  because  they  knew  a  liquid 
could  penetrate  deeply  into  soil  particles  to  kill 
fungus  organisms. 

From  reports  of  tests  all  over  the  country, 
Panodrench  works  on  all  types  of  soils,  without 
injury  to  the  seedlings.  Tests  at  Vaughan’s 
Research  Garden  Center  in  Western  Springs, 
Illinois,  included  over  seventy-five  different  kinds 
of  flower  seeds  from  Alyssum  to  Zinnias.  In  no 
case  did  any  sign  of  injury  show  up.  Treated 
flats  showed  solid  stands  of  seedlings  with  no 
trace  of  disease.  Untreated  flats  lost  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  seedlings  from 
damping-off. 

Panodrench  is  easy  to  use  because  it  is  a  true 
liquid  and  does  not  have  to  be  dissolved  before 
mixing.  It  is  merely  added  to  water  and  poured 
over  the  soil  to  be  treated.  Results  from  this 
simple  treatment  were  as  good  or  better  than 
those  where  steam  was  used  to  sterilize  the  soil. 
Actually,  results  were  better  because  treatment 
did  not  upset  the  normal  condition  of  the  soil, 
whereas  steamed  soils  took  a  week  or  more  to 
return  to  normal.  Steam  treatment  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  new  infestation,  but  chemically  treated  soils 
remained  resistant  to  the  damping-off  fungus 
until  the  seedlings  could  resist  this  disease. 

'PHE  END 


Plan  a  visit  to 

LYRE’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

East  Bethany,  New  York 

Choice  varieties,  large  and  small 
Also  pots  and  supplies 
Reasonable  prices 
No  list  or  shipping 


LAURIE’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Plants  Rooted  Cuttings  Leaves 

200  Varieties  of  New  and  Best  of  Older  Varieties 
List  on  Request 

SORRY  .  .  . 

Do  not  ship  to  U.S.A.  But  to  all  parts  of  Canada 

MRS.  A.  M.  LAURIN 

199  Florence  Ave.  Lansing,  Ontario,  Canada 

North  of  401  Highway  —  West  of  Yonge  St. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  —  BACK  ISSUES 

Will  pay  $1.00  per  copy  for  each  of  the  following: 
Volume  2,  Numbers  1  and  3;  Volume  4,  Number  1; 
Volume  5,  Numbers  2  and  3. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Attention  Dorothy  S.  Manks,  Librarian 
Horticultural  Hall,  300  Massachusetts  Ave. 
BOSTON  15,  MASSACHUSETTS 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  BEGONIAS 

Plants  and  rooted  cuttings 

Unglazed  strawberry  jars  from  50^  to  $0.00  unfilled. 
VISITORS  WELCOME 

NOKER  GREENHOUSE 

Chestnut  Ave..  just  west  of  Delsea  Drive 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

The  Newest  of  the  New  and  Best  of  the  Old 
Plants  and  Leaves 
THE  VIOLET  HOUSE 
E.  Pearle  Turner 

828  Kenmore  Blvd.  Akron  14,  Ohio 


DESICCATED  WORM  EXCRETA 
A  superior  food  for  growing  African  violets 
and  all  plants. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST 

KNUD  COBERG 

800  Rambler  Ave.  Runnemede,  N.  J. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

PLANTS  LEAVES  SUPPLIES 

FREE  LIST 

Shipping  to  all  pails  of  Canada.  We  do  not  ship  to 
the  U.S.A. 

MARGARET  L.  CLELAND 

1 163  River  Road  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 

Visitors  always  welcome 


—  CHOICE  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Over  200  Varieties 
OLD  and  NEW 

WE  SHIP  STAMP  FOR  LIST 

MRS.  C.  H.  CASTLE 

Highway  83 

NORTH  LAKE,  WISCONSIN 

Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  2:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
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Mr.  Wick’s  exhibit  at  the  1955  Chelsea  Show 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  AT  CHELSEA  SHOW 

G.  J.  Wicks,  The  Firs,  Lambley,  Notts,  England 


'There  are  very  few  people  who  love  cultivated 

flowers  who  have  not  heard  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Show  in  the  Chelsea 
Hospital  Grounds,  London,  England. 

The  mecca  of  plant  and  flower  lovers  from 
all  over  the  civilized  world,  it  is  known  over  here 
familiarly  as  “Chelsea,”  and  its  never  failing 
appeal  to  devotees  of  flowers,  plants,  and  trees 
makes  the  matter  of  entry  by  the  public  a  matter 
of  speculation.  “Shall  we  go  early  (the  show 
opens  at  8:30  a.m.)  to  avoid  the  crowds?”  We 
find  on  arriving  at  8:20,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
queue  to  get  into  the  grounds! 

This  year  was  no  exception.  Blessed  with  fine 
weather  practically  the  whole  period,  visitors  to 
the  show  were  even  more  numerous  than  ever 
and  what  exclamations  of  praise  and  admiration 
were  heard!  In  spite  of  adverse  weather  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  whole  of  this  year  prior  to  the 
show,  exhibitors  had  overcome  the  difficulties. 
The  huge  marquee  (which  covers  an  area  of  three 
and  one-half  acres)  provided  a  wonderful  spec¬ 
tacle  of  floral  beauty.  It  lacked  nothing  in 
grandeur  or  variety.  Variety  is  the  key-note  at 
Chelsea  where  almost  every  type  of  flower  and 
plant  is  presented  (not  forgetting  a  superb  dis¬ 
play  of  market  produce  staged  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union  to  show  the  varied  fruits  and 
vegetables  grown  by  its  members  throughout  the 
British  Isles).  The  long  aisles  were  full  of  the 
best  in  roses,  carnations,  fuchsias,  hydrangeas, 
orchids,  gladiola,  clematis  and  dahlias,  show  and 
regal  pelargoniums,  begonias,  gloxinias,  and 
sweet  peas.  There  were  flowers  from  seeds  in 
solid  banks  of  gorgeous  colors. 


The  standard  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants 
seems  to  get  higher  each  year  and  great  credit 
goes  to  the  growers  of  those  and  to  the  exhibitors 
of  beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  climbers,  and  rhodo¬ 
dendrons.  Especial  credit  should  go  to  those  land¬ 
scape  artists  who  construct  the  sort  of  garden 
we  all  dream  about,  but  so  few  of  us  manage  to 
attain. 

Tucked  in  among  all  this  blaze  of  beauty  and 
color  was  a  table  (some  one  hundred  square  feet) 
on  which  we  were  privileged  to  show  the  first  ex¬ 
clusive  stand  of  African  violets.  When  we  arrived 
at  Chelsea  on  the  late  afternoon  prior  to  the 
opeaing  day.  May  24,  1955,  I  looked  around  at 
some  of  the  huge  exhibits  and  I  felt  momentarily 
rather  like  a  David  pitting  his  puny  effort  against 
Goliath.  Then  I  realized  that  my  subject  was 
somewhat  different  from  others.  It  was  like  our 
English  violet,  shy  but  endearing;  appealing, 
without  any  bizarre  effect. 

So  we  prepared  our  exhibit  by  a  preconceived 
plan.  An  undulating  effect  with  certain  bowls 
and,  plants  elevated,  to  break  the  flat  look  that 
would  otherwise  have  prevailed.  We  worked  until 
10:.30  p.m.  and  returned  early  next  morning  to 
put  on  the  finishing  touches.  Although  we  had 
not  the  large  plants  we  had  hoped  to  stage,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  most  inclement  weather  through  the 
past  five  months,  we  had  a  good  comprehensive 
collection  with  forty  varieties.  At  10:00  a.m.  I 
said,  “Well,  I  think  that  is  all  we  can  do.  Let  us 
leave  it  now.”  With  the  exception  of  one  person 
for  each  stand  in  the  show,  all  the  remaining 
persons  have  to  leave  the  area  for  the  next  three 
and  one-half  hours  while  judging  is  done  and  the 
distinguished  visitors  are  shown  around. 
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I  was  talking  to  a  business  friend  at  about 
mid-day  when  he  said  to  me,  “The  Queen  Mother 
is  at  your  stand,”  and  as  I  turned  around  to  look, 
the  gentleman  who  was  escorting  Her  Royal 
Highness  beckoned  me  forward  and  introduced  me 
to  the  Queen  Mother.  The  next  few  minutes  were 
the  happiest  in  the  whole  of  my  horticultural 
career.  The  Queen  Mother  was  graciousness 
itself,  and  showed  particular  interest  when  I  re¬ 
lated  to  her  the  story  of  how  all  these  African 
violets  had  come  to  me  through  the  great  hearted¬ 
ness  of  a  lady  in  far  off  California!  Was  that 
a  happy  moment  for  me!  I  leave  you  to  guess. 
To  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  noticed  and  spoken 
to  by  Her  Royal  Highness  and  later  to  have  a 
Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  awarded  for  our 
initial  effort  with  Saintpaulias  at  Chelsea  made 
it  a  red  letter  day  indeed.  The  news  that  The 
Queen  Mother  had  stopped  and  admired  the  Afri¬ 
can  violets  was  published  in  the  press,  and  crowds 
of  people  hemmed  in  the  stand  for  the  duration 
of  the  show.  The  interest  in  African  violets  has 
increased  tremendously. 

Tired  out  by  Friday  night  —  we  were  on 
our  feet  fourteen  hours  daily,  but  pleasantly 
thrilled  with  the  impression  these  dainty  little 
plants  had  made  on  the  British  public  at  their 
first  coming  out  party.  We  eventually  made  our 
way  back  to  Nottingham  only  a  few  hours  before 
the  railway  strike. 

In  Lambley,  that  home  of  African  violets  I 
tried  to  picture  to  you  in  the  March  1955  issue 
of  the  African  Violet  Magazine,  we  hope  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  and  better  African  violets  for  a  public 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  their 
attractiveness  and  beauty  in  the  home. 

P.  S.  The  latest  report  from  the  room  fitted 
with  fluorescent  lighting  in  my  house  is  of  Blue 
Boy,  grown  this  past  six  months  entirely  with 
artificial  light,  with  flowers  of  intense  coloring 
one  and  three-fourths  inches  across.  All  the 
others  look  equally  well  on  a  routine  fourteen 
hours  daylight  fluorescent  lighting  with  lights 
suspended  fifteen  inches  above  the  pots.  Heating 
is  set  at  sixty  degrees,  fed  with  Liquinure,  one 
teaspoonful  to  one  gallon  weekly.  Plants  stand 
on  gravel  in  trays,  and  are  watered  as  we  water 
in  the  greenhouse,  i.e.,  overhead  and  no  fiddling! 

They  seem  to  thrive  on  such  treatment! 

THE  END 


SPECIALIZE  IN  HYBRIDIZING 

Beautiful  hybrid  African  violets 
Blossoms  that  do  not  fall.  All  heavy  bloomers. 
Finest  and  best  in  outstanding  varieties.  Doubles, 
Semi’s  and  Singles. 

Visitors  always  welcome.  Three  cent  stamp  for  list. 
Ship 

LELA  REICHERT 

3114  Charles  St.  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 


TO  YOUR  PCANT^ 

Soil  Feeding  Foliage  Feeding 

House  Plants  Outdoor  Gardens 

6  oz.  Size  50^^  —  16  oz.  Size  S94 
Mail  Orders  —  add  15^  Handling 

THE  LECLERCQ  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  3015  Minneapolis  10,  Minn. 


“FERNE  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS” 
Plants  Rooted  Leaves  Leaves 

New  introductions  and  older  varieties 
Write  for  list 

FERNE  V.  KELLAR 

827  N.  Main  St.  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Visitors  welcome,  north  edge  of  town  on 
Highway  U.  S.  No.  11. 


- - -  j 

TENNESSEE  SERIES  AVAILABLE 

TENN.  ROSE  —  Rose  pink,  large  blooms. 

TENN.  LADY  —  Cal.  Dark  Plum  red  blooms. 

TENN.  GIRL  —  Huge  blooms  similar  to  Red  Girl. 
TENN.  MISS  —  Dwarf  girl  with  Boyce  Edens  bloom. 
BOYCE  EDENS  —  Huge  Bicolor 

Rooted  leaves  —  $1.00  each.  All  orders  sent  insured 
parcel  post. 

All  plants  in  bloom.  All  plants  $2.00  each. 

Orders  of  $7.50  or  more  postpaid  —  under  add  $.75 

MRS.  SAM  0.  NICHOLS 

246  Madison  Blvd.  Madison,  Tenn. 


100% 


ORGANIC 


BLUE  WHALE 


ORGANIC  SOIL  BUILDER  AND  CONDITIONER 
Ideal  for  all  phases  of  Gardening 
Especially  adapted  to  Violet  growing 
Absolutely  no  chemicals  in  Blue  Whale 
10-lb.  Bag  p.p.  any  point  in  U.  S.  $2.80 


ODORLESS  —  WILL  NOT  BURN 


A  product  of 

ACME  PEAT  PRODUCTS  LIMITED 
789  W.  Pender  St.  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 
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AFRICAN  VIOLET 
MYSTERY  CONTEST 

^  n  page  eighty-eight  of  the  June,  1955,  issue 
of  the  African  Violet  Magazine,  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  of  the  African  Violet  Mystery 
Contest  being  conducted  by  the  Marsh  Green¬ 
houses  of  Rockwood,  Michigan. 

Approximately  two  thousand  leaves  of  the 
mystery  violet  were  started.  Star  Sapphire  was 
the  variety  selected,  as  it  fulfilled  the  conditions 
of  having  a  plain  leaf  but  a  readily  identified 
blossom. 

^  Listed  below  are  the  winners  of  the  first  five 
prizes,  together  with  the  time  elapsed  from  the 
time  the  unrooted  leaves  were  started  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1st  until  the  contestants  presented  their 
blooming  plants  at  the  Marsh  Greenhouses. 

First  Prize  — 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  McGill,  Addison,  Michigan, 
four  months. 

Second  Prize  — 

Mrs.  Anna  Cousino,  New  Port,  Michigan,  five 
months  and  eleven  days. 

Third  Prize  — 

Vincent  J.  O’Grady,  2710  W.  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  five  months  and  seventeen  days. 
Fourth  Prize  — 

Mrs.  Goldie  R.  Hawkins,  13591  Stabelin 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan,  five  months, 
seventeen  days. 

Fifth  Prize  — 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Martin,  17624  Pierson,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  five  months  and  seventeen  days. 

The  following  letters  from  these  contestants 
tell  us  of  the  procedures  they  followed  in  raising 
these  plants  for  the  Mystery  Contest. 

CHAMPION  MYSTERY  LEAF 

Helen  L.  Magill,  Addison,  Michigan 

SOIL: 

Upon  arriving  home  with  my  Mystery  Contest 
African  violet  leaf,  I  scooped  up  some  compost. 
In  the  fall  of  1951,  a  large  wicker  truck  was 
filled  with  oak  leaves,  a  few  manle  leaves,  and 
perhaps  four  pails  of  cow  manure  from  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  pasture.  This  was  out  in  the  open,  and 
after  more  than  three  years  had  rotted  down  to 
a  mass  of  black  soil.  To  it  was  added  some  peat 
moss  and  old  vermiculite  which  had  served  as  a 
medium  for  rooting  leaves.  These  ingredients 
were  in  the  proportions  of  approximately  one- 
half  compost,  one-quarter  peat  moss,  and  one- 
quarter  vermiculite.  The  mixture  was  sterilized 
by  steam,  and  a  sterile  tv/o  inch  pot  about  half 
filled  with  it.  Then  a  layer  of  new  vermiculite 
was  put  on  top,  perhaps  one-fourth  inch  thick, 
and  the  roots  of  the  leaf  spread  on  it.  More 


vermiculite  was  put  around  the  leaf,  to  within 
one-half  inch  of  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  watered 
down.  In  this  way,  the  leaf  was  planted  in  sterile 
vermiculite  and  would  suffer  no  shock  such  as 
might  be  the  case  if  planted  directly  in  soil,  rich 
soil  especially,  and  yet  the  roots  would  gradually 
enter  the  soil  within  a  short  time,  where  they 
would  then  receive  nourishment. 

HUMIDITY: 

The  pot  was  set  in  a  plastic  measuring  cup 
without  a  handle,  then  placed  inside  a  rather 
large  glass  fruit  jar,  and  some  water  was  poured 
into  the  glass  jar  to  furnish  humidity.  However, 
the  water  never  came  in  actual  contact  with  the 
pot  because  of  the  measuring  cup.  The  tip  of 
the  leaf  extended  about  one-half  inch  above  the 
top  of  the  jar  at  the  beginning,  but  grew  out  of 
the  jar  in  time.  A  collar  of  cellophane  about  six 
inches  wide  was  put  around  the  top  of  the  jar 
to  hold  in  humidity  and  yet  give  ventilation 
through  the  open  top. 

LIGHT: 

The  jar  and  contents  were  placed  under  2 
forty-eight  inch  forty  watt  fluorescent  tubes 
(daylight  and  white  since  those  were  all  I  could 
obtain  where  I  live).  The  lights  were  on  ap¬ 
proximately  fifteen  hours  per  day  as  a  rule 
though  this  amount  of  time  was  lengthened  or 
shortened  occasionally  due  to  plans  which  made 
it  inconvenient  to  exactly  time  the  light  period. 
The  leaf  tip  was  about  eight  and  one-half  inches 
below  the  tubes  and  located  about  ten  inches  from 
one  end  of  the  fixture. 

TEMPERATURE: 

The  furnace  thermostat  was  set  at  sixty-five 
degrees  except  for  approximately  five  hours  per 
day  when  it  was  at  seventy  degrees,  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  nobody  at  home  exceot  in  the 
evenings.  I  believe  that  the  plant  would  have 
grown  more  quickly  if  the  temperatures  had  been 
ten  degrees  higher  both  night  and  day,  but  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  test  these  theories. 

WATER: 

The  leaf  was  watered  about  every  seven  days, 
when  the  top  of  the  vermiculite  was  dry  enough 
to  blow,  just  enough  water  so  that  the  top  of 
the  vermiculite  held  together  well  without  ever 
a  drop  of  water  standing  in  the  cup.  Well  water 
was  used,  though  probably  rain  water  would  have 
been  better,  though  unavailable.  The  wate’-"  con¬ 
tains  a  large  amount  of  lime  and  iron,  and 
whether  it  is  helpful  or  harmful  is  something 
which  probably  only  an  expert  could  ascertain. 
Up  to  the  point  of  blooming,  however,  the  results 
seem  favorable. 

TRICKS: 

After  the  tiny  plants  were  started  enough  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  determine  that  there  were 
six  of  them  (about  one-half  inch  liigh),  all  but 
the  largest  were  pulled  off  without  disturbing 
the  leaf  or  plantlet  remaining.  The  original  leaf 
was  left  to  furnish  nourishment  to  the  growing 
plantlet,  and  in  my  opinion  these  two  tricks  con- 
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tribute  a  great  deal  to  the  speed  of  growth  and 
blooming  time,  perhaps  as  much  as  the  rich  soil 
and  strong  light. 

FEEDING: 

In  good  soil,  such  as  the  above  mixture,  which 
I  am  unable  to  use  for  the  great  number  of  plants 
in  my  collection  and  seedlings  due  to  scarcity, 

I  feel  that  feeding  is  unnecessary  up  to  this  point, 
but  would  begin  to  feed  soon  to  replace  the 
elements  which  are  used  up  in  growth  and  bloom¬ 
ing.  However,  up  to  now,  no  fertilizer  has  been 
used. 

TIME: 

The  leaf  was  PUT  DOWN  by  Marsh’s  Green¬ 
houses  on  February  1,  1955,  and  the  first  blossom 
was  open  in  the  early  morning  of  May  31,  1966, 
just  one  day  under  four  months  time. 

SECOND  PRIZE  WINNER 

Mrs.  Anna  Cousino,  New  Port,  Michigan 

On  Sunday,  March  6,  1965,  I  got  an  African 
violet  leaf  from  the  Marsh  Greenhouses  of  Rock- 
wood,  Michigan. 

When  I  got  home  I  planted  the  leaf  in  a  two- 
inch  pot  in  good  rich  soil.  I  watered  it  with 
room  temperature  water  with  Marsh  liquid  plant 
food  every  two  weeks,  the  other  waterings  being 
with  room  temperature  water  without  plant  food 
every  three  days,  or  as  needed. 

In  April  I  transplanted  the  plant  to  a  three- 
inch  pot  and  then  once  a  week  I  would  put  the 
pot  in  a  pan  of  lukewarm  water  for  about  ten 
minutes. 

The  first  part  of  June  I  transplanted  the  vio¬ 
let  to  a  four-inch  pot.  I  kept  the  plant  in  a  north 
window  which  was  a  picture  window.  It  had  a 
lot  of  light.  The  first  blossom  opened  on  July 
8  and  the  second  blossom  opened  on  July  10. 

I  took  the  violet  plant  to  the  Marsh  Green¬ 
houses.  I  was  the  second  one  to  take  a  blooming 
violet  from  the  leaves  that  they  had  given.  I 
surely  was  surprised. 

THIRD  PRIZE  WINNER 
Vincent  J.  O’Grady,  Detroit,  Michigan 

The  following  are  the  procedures  I  follow  in 
growing  African  violets. 

PLANTING.  Place  leaf  cutting  in  small 
shallow  pot.  Fill  pot  with  one-half  inch  potting 
soil,  one-inch  vermiculite,  and  fill  to  one-half 
inch  of  top  with  soil.  Wet  down  and  let  settle. 
Make  a  small  hole  in  center  and  insert  cutting, 
being  careful  to  keep  leaf  from  touching  side,  if 
using  clay  pot,  tamp  earth  firmly  around  leaf. 
Do  not  water  again  as  the  soil  is  still  damp. 
Place  off  to  one  side  of  north  window,  if  possible, 
allowing  plenty  of  light  to  hit  cutting.  When  soil 
starts  to  dry,  water  with  a  weak  solution  of  tea 
the  first  and  third  waterings. 

TRANSPLANTING.  When  leaves  start  to 
form  on  stem  of  cutting,  let  grow  until  approxi¬ 


mately  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  long.  It 
is  then  time  to  transplant.  Take  next  larger  size 
pot  and  fill  in  bottom  with  approximately  one- 
inch  potting  soil,  one-half  inch  vermiculite,  and 
sprinkle  vermiculite  with  dry  coffee  grounds, 
water  and  let  settle.  Knock  plant  from  small  pot, 
place  in  center  of  larger  pot,  holding  leaves  above 
lip,  fill  with  soil,  then  water.  Leave  one-fourth 
inch  from  top  for  watering.  Place  plant  in  north 
window  and  let  soil  become  practically  dry.  First 
watering  after  transplanting  should  be  with  a 
weak  solution  of  African  Violet  Food. 

WATERING.  Water  plants  every  other  day, 
but  be  sure  that  the  soil  does  not  dry  out.  For 
the  first  month,  water  every  other  time  with  a 
weak  solution  of  weak  tea.  And,  once  a  week 
with  a  weak  solution  of  African  Violet  Food. 
Use  tepid  water  when  watering. 

CLEANING  PLANTS.  Be  sure  to  clean 
leaves  by  holding  leaves  tightly  with  the  finger 
tips  of  one  hand  and  brushing  lightly  with  the 
tip  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  other  hand.  Do 
not  apply  pressure  as  this  breaks  stems  and 
causes  rot. 

FOURTH  PRIZE  WINNER 

Dear  Sir: 

Thank  you  for  the  $5.00  gift  certificate  for 
winning  fourth  prize  in  your  contest. 

The  Brightmoon  Garden  Club  made  a  tour  of 
your  greenhouse  on  March  17th  and  each  received 
a  rooted  leaf  with  our  purchases.  I  also  bought 
some  of  your  prepared  soil,  planted  my  leaf  in 
this  soil,  and  placed  it  in  a  south  window  in  my 
kitchen.  It  grew  very  rapidly  so  I  left  it  in  the 
south  window,  although  I  usually  find  my  violets 
do  better  in  an  east  window.  I  used  your  plant 
food  and  Hyponex.  I  find  that  by  adding  about 
one-third  peat  humus  to  the  soil  the  violets  grow 
faster. 

This  mystery  violet  was  less  than  four  months 
old  when  it  bloomed  on  July  14th.  I  took  it  out 
to  you  on  July  17th,  exactly  four  months  from 
the  day  I  got  the  leaf. 

I  have  only  raised  violets  about  three  or  four 
years,  but  find  it  very  fascinating.  The  first 
time  I  showed  them  at  a  flower  show,  they  took 
blue  ribbons. 

I  called  the  Bedford  Record  and  gave  them  an 
account  of  your  contest,  which  is  to  be  in  this 
week’s  paper. 

Thank  you  again. 

Mrs.  Goldie  R.  Hawkins 
Detroit,  Michigan 

FIFTH  PRIZE  WINNER 
Dear  Mr.  Marsh: 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  surprise  to  receive  the 
fifth  prize. 

It  was  fun  and  a  lot  of  pleasure  watching  the 
cutting  grow.  I  kept  it  on  my  west  window,  but 
always  pulled  the  shade  at  noon.  I  gave  it 
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Garden  of  Eden  plant  food  about  once  a  month, 
and  watered  it  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  if  it 
needed  it. 

I  have  had  very  good  luck  in  starting  plants 
from  cuttings,  but  never  had  one  grow  so  fast 
before,  so  I  feel  sure  it  was  treated  before  I  got 
it,  and  l  am  anxious  to  learn  more  about  the  care 
of  violets. 

I  think  your  contest  was  very  fair.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  the  gift  certificate. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Martin  Detroit  19,  Michigan 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

House  grown  plants,  old  and  many  new  varieties 
including  DbL  pinks.  Leaves  fresh  cut,  rooted  leaf 
cuttings  and  small  plants  shipped.  All  above  and 
larger  plants  sold  from  my  home. 

Stamped  envelope  for  list 
MRS.  WILLIAM  P.  LAY 

3002  Harview  Ave.  Baltimore  14,  Maryland 

Phone  HA  6-3989 


VIOLET’S  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOPPE 

Fresh  leaves,  rooted  leaves,  cuttings,  all  size  plants. 
Newest  releases  of  seedlings,  my  own  beautiful  seed¬ 
lings.  Debbie,  Peachy,  Ruffled  double  pink,  and 
many,  many  more. 

Write  for  list 
MRS.  J.  FRATHEL 
252  Clay  Avenue 
Rochester  13,  N.  Y. 


ORGANIC 

Bluemont  African  violet  growing  medium  and 
Soil  Organic  growing  medium  complete  containing 
phosphate  and  potash  ground  rock  and  other  essen¬ 
tial  ingredients.  Four  lbs.  $1.00.  Organic  mix  com¬ 
plete  with  exception  of  sand  and  peat  (will  make 
about  5  qts.)  3-lbs.  $1.00.  Steamed  sterilized  soil 
4-lbs.  $1.00.  Add  postage. 

MRS.  CLAUDE  W.  THORNHILL 
Rustburg,  Virginia 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Both  old  and  newest  varieties,  including  many  double 
pinks,  in  small  plants,  rooted  cuttings  and  leaves. 
Send  3^  stamp  for  list 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  WONDERLAND 
1336  Prospect  Ave.  Wausau,  Wise. 

One  block  east  of  Grand  Avenue,  or  Hwy.  No.  51 
One  half  block  north  of  cemetery 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

All  The  Newest  Varieties 
In  bloom  in  three  inch  pots  $1.00 

Treated  and  Guaranteed 
Against  All  Pests 
No  Shipping 

MORRITT’S  GREENHOUSE 

23  Roblin  Ave.  Toronto  6,  Ontario,  Canada 


KROGMAN’S  VIOLETRY 

300  New  and  Favorite  Varieties 
(25  New  Double  Pinks) 

Plants  Rooted  Cuttings  Leaves 

Send  Stamp  for  List 

1365  S.  125th  Milwaukee  14,  Wise. 

1  mile  from  Highways  16,  18,  30,  15,  45  and  100 


SHARE  YOUR  HOBBY 

Ethel  P.  Earnest,  Lake  Arcadia 
Rt.  1,  Butler,  N.  J. 

Did  you  ever  ride  a  hobby  so  hard  that  you 
had  to  find  another  for  rest  ?  1  did.  For 
twenty-five  years  I  have  been  transcribing  books 
and  other  printed  matter  into  braille  tor  the 
blind.  About  eight  years  ago  I  added  recording 
for  these  handicapped  people.  About  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  I  bought  my  first  African  violet  and 
became  infected  with  the  fever.  I  now  have 
forty-nine  varieties,  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  plants,  the 
majority  of  which  I  have  grown  from  leaf  cut¬ 
tings.  Tending  my  little  friends  is  a  perfect  foil 
to  the  confining  tasks  of  my  work  for  the  blind. 
I  love  both  hobbies  and  I  am  so  glad  to  be  able 
to  refresh  myself  by  changing  from  one  to  the 
other. 

Recently  a  teacher  of  blind  adults  made  a 
suggestion  which  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  others 
who  might  be  able  to  participate  in  a  similar 
project  in  their  own  community  if  there  is  such 
a  need.  This  teacher,  who  has  very  low  vision 
herself,  must  now  live  in  a  city  apartment  house 
after  having  lived  in  a  small  suburban  home. 
She  never  realized  how  much  the  grass,  trees  and 
flowers  meant  to  her  until  she  left  them.  For 
a  substitute  she  has  acquired  a  few  plants  for 
her  apartment,  and  says  it  would  be  hard  to  de¬ 
scribe  her  joy  when  they  come  in  bloom.  As  a 
result,  she  suggested  that  some  of  us  who  have 
surplus  plants  share  them  with  our  less  fortunate 
friends,  and  provide  a  brailled  or  recorded  ac¬ 
count  of  the  appearance,  care  and  any  other 
points  the  person  would  need  to  raise  the  plant 
successfully.  I  know  from  experience  that  many 
legally  blind  people  have  a  small  amount  of  sight, 
or  perhaps  see  as  through  a  very  narrow  slit 
with  fair  vision.  A  tiny  spot  of  cheerful  color 
would  give  them  great  pleasure. 

Whenever  I  visit  one  dear  old  lady,  eighty- 
six  years  old,  who  is  blind  and  crippled,  she  wants 
me  to  tell  her  about  my  violets.  She  is  fascinated 
by  the  names  and  tries  to  decide  why  that  name 
fits  the  variety  after  I  describe  it  to  her. 

As  soon  as  more  of  my  baby  Saintpaulias 
come  into  bloom  I  intend  to  follow  this  idea,  and 
hope  some  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  will  consider  a  similar  project. 

THE  END 

ROCKFORD  SHOW 

The  Rockford  African  Violet  Society  will  hold 
a  show  on  April  14  and  15  at  the  Masonic 
Temple,  323  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford,  Ill.  The 
Saturday  hours  are  from  1:00  to  9:00  and  the 
Sunday  hours  from  12:30  to  8:00.  “Violets  in 
Fairyland”  will  be  the  show  theme.  Mrs.  Sophia 
Halford  will  be  chairman,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ceder- 
vall  co-chairman.  A  plant  sale  will  be  held. 
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Foliar  Feeding  and  Fertilizers 

Marguerite  Thompson,  Bonneville,  Oregon 


Due  to  transportation  difficulties  I  am  seldom 

able  to  attend  my  own  violet  chapter  meet¬ 
ings  at  night,  but  I  can  go  with  a  friend  to  her 
fuchsia  club.  At  their  last  meeting  I  heard  some 
fertilization  details  which  may  interest  us. 

Swift  &  Company  furnished  the  fuchsia  club 
with  a  speaker  on  fertilizers,  and  of  course  this 
man  spoke  on  Vigoro.  I  do  not  believe  many  of 
us  use  this  product  for  violets,  on  account  of  its 
strength,  but  the  information  is  interesting.  The 
use  of  Instant  Vigoro  entered  into  the  lecture  and 
the  question  came  up  about  foliar  feeding.  This 
man  digressed  from  Vigoro  long  enough  to  re¬ 
mark,  and  emphasize  very  strongly,  that  no 
foliar  feeding,  including  his  own  brand,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  entire  needs  of  a  plant.  This 
means  fuchsias  or  whatever  else  one  grows.  The 
query  then  arose:  If  foliar  feeding  is  given,  to 
what  extent  will  this  method  serve  the  needs  of 
the  plant?  The  answer  was  not  over  one-third, 
and  the  main  food  requirement  of  any  plant  must 
be  given  by  conventional  means  and  through  ab¬ 
sorption  by  the  root  system.  He  could  not  be 
budged  from  this  stand. 

He  went  on  to  comment  on  the  two  forms  of 
Vigoro  now  being  sold.  The  old  form  was  never 
intended  to  be  dissolved  for  foliar  feeding.  It  is 
not  soluble  and  leaves  much  residue  if  one  at¬ 
tempts  to  dissolve  it.  The  new  Instant  Vigoro, 
meant  to  be  used  in  solution  for  foliar  or  other 
application,  is  formulated  with  dissolving  in  mind, 
as  it  dissolves  quickly  and  completely.  The  two 
formulas,  he  told  us,  are  not  the  same  and  are 
not  intended  for  the  same  handling. 

I  have  never  thought  much  of  foliar  feeding 
for  my  own  use  because  of  the  mess,  and  the 
fact  that  special  care  is  needed  to  prevent  un¬ 
wanted  beads  of  solution  from  standing  in  the 
crowns  of  violets.  Now  I  learn  the  best  foliar 
feeding  is  only  good  for  the  minor  third  of  the 
diet  of  plants,  so  I  cheerfully  lose  what  little  in¬ 
terest  I  had  in  it.  The  lecturer  referred  to  foliar 
feeding  as  a  sort  of  “shot  in  the  arm’’  for  the 
quick  reconditioning  of  a  plant  which  is  drooping 
from  neglect.  In  this  case  the  leaf  feeding  is  of 
immediate  value.  For  permanent  nourishment  he 
says  conventional  methods  must  be  used. 

This  man  brought  up  another  topic  of  interest 
to  the  fuchsia  fans  who  use  and  like  Malathion 
for  insect  pests,  used  as  a  spray.  After  warning 
us  all  chemicals  cannot  be  safely  combined,  he 
said  the  Malathion  users  can  use  one  certain 
chemical  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  gun 
when  working  on  their  plants.  This  other  chemi¬ 
cal  is  Phygon,  which  he  said  is  remarkable  as  a 
fungicide  against  fuchsia  wilt.  It  will  not  cure, 
but  does  prevent  the  wilt  of  fuchsias,  which  may 
also  be  troubling  some  of  our  violets.  Knowing 
that  all  violet  wilt  is  not  due  to  over-watering. 


I  do  know  that  some  of  it  comes  from  fungus 
growth.  If  Phygon  is  so  remarkable  as  a  wilt 
preventive  (not  cure)  for  fuchsias,  is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  would  be  well  for  violets,  too?  I 
have  not  yet  located  a  package  or  bottle  of 
Phygon  to  consult  the  directions.  However,  this 
does  provide  an  idea. 

Another  detail  brought  up  by  this  lecturer  was 
connected  with  the  use  of  Malathion.  He  said 
while  using  the  gun  to  spray  fuchsias  against  in¬ 
sect  pests,  it  was  advisable  to  pour  a  generous 
dollop  of  the  Malathion  solution  on  the  potmix, 
allowing  it  to  run  well  down  into  the  pot.  This, 
he  says,  is  fine  to  kill  those  horrible  little  sym- 
philids  which  cause  so  many  violet  casualties. 
The  spray  gun,  according  to  his  recommendations, 
would  contain  the  proper  mixture  of  Malathion 
plus  the  solution  of  Phygon,  and  one  operation 
thus  takes  care  of  insects  on  leaves,  blooms,  and 
stems,  including  application  to  the  potmix  to  pre¬ 
vent  wilt  due  to  fungus  workings.  It  sounds 
sensible  to  me,  if  I  later  find  Phygon  is  usable 
for  violets,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is. 

I  have  run  into  trouble  over  mixing  my  own 
Nature’s  Way.  Our  local  supply  of  the  two 
ground  rocks  has  petered  out,  and  I  cannot  get 
more,  short  of  buying  those  little  three  or  four 
pound  dabs.  For  my  size  collection  this  is  pro¬ 
hibitive  in  price,  as  I  simply  need  too  much  to 
get  it  that  way.  I  am  currently  trying  to  in¬ 
terest  some  of  the  Granges  in  the  rocks,  hoping 
that  way  I  can  get  carload  shipments  up  our 
way.  Meanwhile,  since  my  Portland  friends  are 
also  apparently  unable  to  find  dealers  carrying 
the  rocks,  I  am  going  to  stop  in  all  the  small 
country  towns  we  drive  through  this  summer, 
visiting  the  feed  stores,  and  seed  stores,  to  see 
if  I  can  run  across  any  in  this  way. 

I  hope  the  magazine  runs  something  on  Activo 
because  Mrs.  Dannemiller’s  formula  included  use 
of  the  OLD  FORM  of  Activo.  The  manufacturer 
recently  came  out  with  a  new  and  highly  con¬ 
centrated  form,  and  as  now  sold,  the  small 
package  is  enough  to  treat  from  three  to  six 
tons  of  ordinary  compost  material.  Our  formula 
for  the  Nature’s  Way  mix  was  based  on  use  of 
the  old  form  of  Activo  and  I  am  unable  to  cut 
it  down  to  size,  permitting  use  of  the  new  form. 
I  don’t  know  whether  over  use  would  spoil  the 
batch,  or  whether  it  would  be  wasteful  or  harm¬ 
ful.  And,  alas,  all  the  dealers  tell  me  the  entire 
supply  of  the  old  form  is  now  off  the  market. 
I  understand  there  are  many  complaints  about 
the  new  form,  nobody  knowing  just  how  to  use 
it  for  smaller  quantities.  Especially  the  violet 
growers  with  little  three-fourth  peck  batches 
made  up  at  a  time.  Doubtless  many  readers  are 
not  aware  that  a  new  and  concentrated  Activo 
is  all  that  is  available,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  us  will  have  trouble  with  our  batches. 
The  new  directions  are  voluminous  but  not  clear, 
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and  the  best  I  could  make  of  them  was  to  dump 
the  contents  of  the  envelope  in  to  twenty  pounds 
of  good  soil  which  does  me  no  good  because  with 
Nature’s  Way  we  use  no  soil.  After  putting  it 
into  the  twenty  pounds  of  soil,  one  then  went 
on  to  cut  the  result  to  desired  size.  Too  compli¬ 
cated  for  me!  Besides,  I  want  to  avoid  the  use 
of  soil.  Maybe  some  of  our  readers  can  throw 
light  on  this.  Or  tell  me  what  to  use  instead  of 
Activo,  and  how  much  to  a  batch  of  the  other 
Nature’s  Way  ingredients.  H-e-l-p!!!!! 

THE  END 


LETTER  OF  THANKS 

Dear  Friend: 

We  would  like  to  publicly  acknowledge  the 
awards  that  we  received  at  the  Convention  in 
Pittsburgh.  It  was  a  surprise  to  realize  that  in 
the  first  National  Show  we  ever  entered,  we  won 
so  many  fine  awards,  and  they  certainly  were 
appreciated  on  our  part. 

First  of  all  to  the  Davidson  County  Society 
of  African  Violet  Clubs  for  their  award  of  $25.00 
for  the  best  specimen  plant  in  the  pink  class 
number  eight.  The  plant  that  won  was  a  Pink 
Fringette.  It  is  one  of  the  best  pinks  that  has 
been  introduced  on  the  market.  But  since  pink 
has  been  one  of  the  more  difficult  colors  to  work 
with  in  the  African  violet  field,  we  appreciate 
this  award  very  much. 

To  the  Tube  Craft  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  our  thanks  for  the  beautiful  and  practical 
Tubecraft  Flora  Cart.  This  is  a  cart  which  will 
fit  beautifully  into  a  living  room,  and  will  display 
plants  to  a  fine  advantage,  and  does  not  have  to 
be  sitting  in  front  of^  picture  window  to  keep 
the  plante-  in  bloom.  The  plants  that  won  this 
awar(^'were  Cavalier,  White  Madonna,  and  Pink 
Fringette.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Held. 

Third,  but  not  least,  our  thanks  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  for  the  Award  of  Merit 
Ribbon,  and  the  Honorable  Mention  Ribbon.  The 
plants  winning  these  awards  were  Cavalier  and 
Black  Magic.  The  ribbons  are  beautiful,  and  we 
show  them  to  our  friends  with  great  pride. 

This  has  certainly  been  one  Convention  that 
we  will  remember  with  great  pleasure  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

Sincerely, 

r  •  Rev.  Harold  F.  Thompson 


Best  for  YOUR  Violets  .  .  . 

STEWART’S  PLANT  VIGOR 

A  private  formula  designed  to  give  the  best  possible 
results.  Feeds  economically,  uniformly,  quickly  and 
safely.  Guaranteed. 

One  package  60^  or  two  packages  $1.00  postpaid 

STEWART  ACRES 

Box  23  Ursa,  Illinois 


COMBINING  BUSINESS  AND 
PLEASURE 

Daisy  Jones,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

I  enjoyed  the  article  ^‘MY  KITCHEN  WINDOW 
GARDEN”  in  the  June  Magazine,  by  Myrtle 
Radtke  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  As  I  read  it  I 
wondered  how  many  of  the  thousands  of  violet 
club  members  have  the  privilege  of  combining 
business  and  pleasure  as  I  have. 

Having  an  office  in  one  of  the  tallest  com¬ 
mercial  office  buildings  south  of  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  located  on  the  thirteenth  floor  of  the 
Sterick  Building  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  my 
office  windows  are  full  of  lovely  African  violets 
in  almost  every  month  of  the  year.  I  sit  at  my 
Honduras  mahogany  desk  facing  my  violets 
almost  all  day  and  as  I  adjust  and  check  and 
repair  hearing  aids  for  some  of  my  two  thousand 
customers,  we  talk  about  my  violets.  Some¬ 
times  during  my  lunch  hour  I  do  a  little  cross- 
pollinating  and  check  on  the  humidity,  and  water 
my  violets.  They  never  suffer  from  neglect. 
They  get  all  the  love  and  attention  that  my  hear¬ 
ing  aid  users  get.  Many,  many  people  ask  me 
questions  about  rooting  them,  how  to  transplant 
them,  etc.,  and  it  is  surprising  the  number  of  men 
who  come  into  the  office  who  seem  to  be  drawn 
to  my  lovely  violet  windows.  Having  my  hobby 
of  raising  African  violets  combined  with  my 
business  is  indeed  a  wonderful  pleasure. 

THE  END 


QUALIFIED  JUDGES 

JUDGES 

Michigan 

Evan  Roberts,  355  N.  Harrison  St.,  East 
Lansing 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Harry  Ames,  Ave.  C.,  Virginia  Beach 
Mrs.  Mae  Asteres,  207,  19th  St.,  Virginia  Beach 
Mrs.  Herman  Beam,  1525  W.  Ocean  View  Ave. 
Norfolk 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Dixon,  1408  Mallory  Ct.,  Norfolk 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Doughty,  422  Rhode  Island  Ave. 
Norfolk 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Fletcher,  5604  Granby  St.,  Norfolk 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Hoffman,  1489  Emory  PL,  Norfolk 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Ketsules,  209  18th  St.,  Virginia 
Beach 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Larmore,  5604  Granby  St. 
Norfolk 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lockwood,  Cavalier  Park 
Virginia  Beach 

Helen  Morgan,  4312  Krick  St.,  Norfolk 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Shoolcraft,  1532  Holland  Ave. 
Norfolk 

THE  END 
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CYTOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 

SOME  AFRICAN  VIOLET  VARIETIES  * 

Howard  G.  Ehrlich,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


This  article,  a  product  of  the  research  program  of  the  African  Violet  Society,  contains  informa¬ 
tion  of  basic  importance  in  the  breeding  of  Saintp  aulias.  It  is  highly  technical,  however,  and  can  be 
read  intelligently  only  by  persons  who  have  a  knowledge  of  genetics  or  are  willing  to  consult  text¬ 
books  frequently  while  reading  it.  If  you  have  a  daep  interest  in  Saintpaulia  breeding,  this  article  will 
be  worth  the  time  and  effort  required  to  read  it,  but  if  your  interest  is  of  the  ordinary  “  I  grow  ’em 
on  my  window  sill”  nature,  you  might  just  as  well  skip  to  the  next  story. 

Neil  C.  Miller 

Chairman,  Research  Committee 


Interest  in  the  African  violet  Saintpaulia  Wendl. 

as  an  ornamental  plant  has  served  to  stimulate 
mvestigations  into  the  cytology  and  genetics  of 
the  genus.  Sugiura  (1936)  reported  the  diploid 
chromosome  number  for  the  species  S.  ionantha 
Wendl.  as  twenty-eight,  but  warned  of  a  tendency 
for  the  chromosomes  to  stick  together  making 
chromosome  counts  difficult.  Wilson  (1951)  re¬ 
vised  the  diploid  chromosome  number  of  the 
species  to  thirty  and  reported  the  chromosome 
numbers  of  eleven  horticultural  varieties.  These 
diploid  numbers  were  thirty  or  sixty  defending 
upon  the  variety.  Chromosome  numbers  (2n  =  30) 
of  other  species  (S.  grotei  Engler  and  S.  tong- 
wensis  B.  L.  Burtt)  have  been  reported  (Cox  and 
Roberts,  1950;  Wilson,  1951),  Objectives  of  the 
investigation  reported  in  the  present  paper  were 
to  establish  the  chromosome  number  of  additional 
varieties  and  to  record  observations  which  may 
be  of  cytological  interest  or  have  genetical  impli¬ 
cations. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to 
Dr.  Sheldon  C.  Reed  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology  and  Dr.  A.  Orville  Dahl  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Botany  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
for  their  encouragement  and  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  during  the  course  of  the  work.  He  also 
wishes  to  thank  them  as  well  as  Mr.  Henry 
Peterson  for  supplying  the  plants  upon  which 
this  work  was  based  and  to  thank  Miss  Wilma 
Monserud  of  the  Department  of  Botany  for  advice 
in  preparation  of  the  figures. 

Anthers  were  excised  from  flowers  and  placed 
in  a  freshly  prepared  fixing  fluid  (cooled)  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  parts  of  absolute  ethanol  and  one 
part  propionic  acid.  Pollen  mother  cells  were 
expressed  from  the  anthers  and  stained  with 
acetocarmine  according  to  standard  cytological 
procedures.  All  records  presented  here  were  made 
from  these  freshly  stained  preparations. 

Since  many  of  the  various  stages  of  meiosis 
in  the  African  violet  have  not  been  previously 
illustrated,  an  illustrated  series  of  most  of  the 
stages  is  included  here.  In  this  study,  the  process 
of  meiosis  was  observed  in  the  pollen  mother 
cells  from  the  developing  anthers.  The  complete 


process  of  meiosis  and  pollen  formation  normally 
results  in  the  production  of  four,  mature  pollen 
grains  from  each  pollen  mother  cell.  Meiosis 
which  also  occurs  within  the  ovary  of  the  flower 
was  not  studied  at  this  time. 

Prophase  I  is  the  earliest  of  the  meiotic 
stages.  During  this  period  a  progressive  develop¬ 
mental  sequence  occurs  in  which  the  chromo¬ 
somes,  previously  long,  slender  and  scattered 
randomly  throughout  the  nucleus,  become  associ¬ 
ated  in  homologous  pairs  (pairs  of  similar  kind) 
called  “bivalents.”  An  example  of  this  substage 
is  pachytene  (Fig.  3).  Each  member  of  this  pair 
is  duplicated  and  the  bivalent  actually  consists, 
therefore,  of  a  tetrad  of  four  chromatids.  During 
prophase  I  there  has  also  been  a  progressive 
shortening  and  thickeninj^.-  of  the  chromosomes 
due  to  coiling  and  a  progressive  disappearance  of 
the  nucleolus.  The  bivalents  become  -  randomly 
distributed  at  the  periphery  of  the  nucleus  and 
present  varied  shapes.  This  last  substage  of  pro¬ 
phase  I  is  diakinesis  (Fig.  4). 

At  metaphase  I  (Fig.  5)  the  bivalent  chromo¬ 
somes  have  aligned  themselves  in  one  plane  at 
the  center  of  the  cell.  The  bivalent  chromosomes 
are  located  and  move  in  a  special  viscous  matrix 
called  “spindle  substance”  because  of  its  shape. 
The  group  of  chromosomes  is  perpendicular  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  spindle  and  is  located  at  its 
middle  and  widest  part,  the  equator  of  the 
spindle.  The  “poles”  of  the  spindle  are  its  two 
narrowed  ends.  The  spindle  is  in  turn  embedded 
in  a  substance  known  as  the  cytoplasm.  At  ana¬ 
phase  I  (Fig.  2a)  the  two  members  of  the  pair 
of  chromosomes  comprising  the  bivalent  separate 
(each  is  a  univalent  consisting  of  2  chromatids) 
and  move  to  opposite  poles.  When  the  univalents 
reach  their  respective  poles  telophase  I  is  initiated 
(Figs.  6,  7).  A  small  nucleolus  is  formed  in  each 
of  the  two  chromosomal  groups.  At  metaphase  II 
(Fig.  8)  the  univalent  chromosomes  of  each  group 
align  themselves  in  a  plane  at  the  equator  of 
separate  spindles.  Although  they  are  occasionally 
parallel,  the  long  axes  of  the  two  spindles  are 

*Done  in  part  under  a  research  scholarship  from 
the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 
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Fig.  la) 
b) 

Fig.  2a) 

b) 

Fig.  3) 
Fig.  4) 

Fig.  5) 
Fig.  6) 

Fig.  7) 
Fig.  8) 

Fig.  9) 

Fig.  10) 

Fig.  11) 
Fig.  12) 
Fig.  13) 

Fig.  14) 

Fig.  15) 

*Figures 


DESCRIPTION  OF  FIGURES* 

Haploid  chromosome  complement  (15)  of  “Calico”;  upper  complement  in  polar  view  at  meta¬ 
phase  II.  Second  complement  in  the  cell  presents  slightly  tilted  equatorial  view,  x  1770. 
Camera  lucida  outline  drawing  indicating  chromosomes  in  Fig.  la.  x  1350. 

Haploid  chromosome  complement  (30)  of  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink”  in  polar  view,  right  cell 
(slightly  tilted  and  compressed)  at  late  anaphase  I.  Adjacent  pollen  mother  cell  shows  two 
lagging  bivalents  at  late  anaphase  I  (equatorial  view),  x  1770. 

Camera  lucida  drawing  indicating  chromosomes  present  in  lower  cell  shown  in  Fig.  2a. 
X  1350. 


Pollen  mother  cells  of  “DuPont  Number  4”  in  pachytene  of  prophase  I.  x  1080, 

Diakinesis  in  pollen  mother  cells  of  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink.”  In  cell  at  right,  note  “ring” 
configuration  common  in  this  variety  and  faint  outline  of  disappearing  nucleolus  immedi¬ 
ately  below  it.  X  1080. 

Metaphase  I  in  pollen  mother  cell  of  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink.”  Equatorial  view,  x  1080. 
Early  telophase  I  in  pollen  mother  cells  of  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink.”  x  1080. 


Late  telophase  I  in  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink”  pollen  mother  cells,  x  1080. 

Metaphase  II  in  “Dupont  Lavender  Pink.”  Equatorial  view  of  left  spindle  and  polar  view 
of  right  spindle,  x  1080. 

Anaphase  II  (cell  at  left).  Polar  view  at  left  (slightly  tilted  and  compressed)  and  equa¬ 
torial  view  shown.  Cell  at  right  is  in  prometaphase  II.  x  1080. 


Mid  anaphase  II  in  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink.”  The  two  spindles  are  parallel  in  this  case. 
X  1080. 


Early  telophase  II  in  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink.”  x  1080. 

Late  telophase  II  in  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink.”  x  1080. 

Hexahedral  quartets  of  microspores  within  the  pollen  mother  cell  walls  (esp.  one  on  top) 

in  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink.”  x  1080. 

1 

Normal  microspore  quartet  and  quartet  with  supernumary  microspores  in  “Blue  Heiress.” 
Upper  pollen  mother  cell  wall  encloses  9  microspores  (not  all  in  focal  plane).  Normal 
quartet  at  bottom,  x  1080. 

Mature  pollen  grains  of  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink”  (x  1080)  showing: 

a)  Outline  of  tricolporate  pollen  grain  in  polar  view. 

b)  Outline  of  tetracolporate  pollen  grain  in  polar  view. 

have  been  reduced  by  approximately  1/10  for  publication. 
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TABLE  NO.  1 


Analysis  of  Chromosome  Numbers 


A.  Variety  “Calico” 


Stage 

Number  of  Chromosomes  per  Complement 

Total  No. 
Complements 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Analyzed 

Metaphase  II 

-  2* 

9 

69 

4 

84 

Anaphase  H 

0 

3 

3 

1 

7 

Telophase  II 

0 

1 

4 

1 

6 

Total  No.  Comple¬ 

ments  Analyzed 

2 

13 

76 

6 

97 

B.  Variety  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink” 

Stage 

Number  of 

Chromosomes 

per 

Complement 

Complements 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30  31 

Analyzed 

Telophase  II 

1* 

1 

3 

3 

2 

18  4 

32 

^Refers  to  frequency  of  complements  observed  with  the  indicated  chromosome  number. 


usually  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Anaphase 
II  (Figs.  9,  left  cell;  and  10)  involves  separation 
of  the  two  chromatids  comprising  each  univalent 
and  their  movement  to  opposite  poles.  When  the 
chromatids  (now  called  chromosomes)  reach  their 
respective  poles,  telophase  II  begins  (Fig  11). 
A  small  nucleolus  is  formed  in  each  nucleus 
(Fig.  12). 

Meiosis  (reduction  division)  is  now  complete. 
The  mechanism  has  provided  that  where  two 
chromosomes  of  each  kind  were  found  in  the 
single  pachytene  nucleus,  now  there  is  one  of 
each  kind  in  each  of  the  four  telophase  II  nuclei. 
The  mechanism  of  meiosis  further  provides  that 
each  of  these  four  nuclei  may  be  genetically  dif¬ 
ferent. 

The  cytoplasm  is  delimited  around  each  nucle¬ 
us  by  cytokinesis  resulting  in  a  quartet  of 
microspores  (Fig.  13).  A  new  wall  of  definite 
morphology  is  formed  around  each  microspore. 
The  pollen  mother  cell  wall  is  ultimately  absorbed 
and  the  spores  are  free  within  the  anther.  The 
single  nucleus  of  each  microspore  divides  once  by 
mitosis  resulting  in  two  nuclei.  Each  presumably 
has  identical  chromosome  numbers  and  is  the 
same  genetically.  One  nucleus  elongates,  stains 
deeply,  and  is  known  as  the  generative  nucleus 
since,  by  another  mitotic  division,  it  later  pro¬ 
duces  the  male  or  sperm  nuclei.  The  second 
nucleus  (called  a  tube  nucleus)  is  more  or  less 
spheroidal  and  does  not  stain  well.  The  binucleate 
structure  is  the  mature  pollen  grain. 

On  the  basis  of  meiotic  material  the  chromo¬ 
some  numbers  of  the  horticultural  varieties 
“Calico”  and  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink”  were  es¬ 
tablished.  Table  No.  1  indicates  the  results  of 
the  chromosome  counts.  It  will  be  noted  that  for 


“Calico”  chromosome  counts  indicating  the  hap¬ 
loid  number  of  chromosomes  ranged  from  thirteen 
to  sixteen  with  the  most  frequent  being  comple¬ 
ments  of  fifteen.  The  counts  indicating  the 
haploid  number  for  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink” 
ranged  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-one  with  the 
most  frequent  being  complements  of  thirty.  It  is 
considered,  therefore,  that  fifteen  is  the  haploid 
(Figs,  la,  b)  and  thirty  the  diploid  chromosome 
number  of  “Calico”  and  thirty  the  haploid  (Figs. 
2a,  right  cell;  and  b)  and  sixty  the  diploid 
chromosome  number  of  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink.” 

The  range  in  chromosome  numbers  indicated 
may  be  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
reasons:  chromosomes  obscured  by  other  chromo¬ 
somes,  breakage  or  loss  of  chromosomes  in  prepa¬ 
ration,  or  adherence  of  two  or  more  chromosomes 
making  it  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from 
another.  An  additional  and  important  reason  for 
the  divergence  of  number  may  also  be  abnormal 
chromosome  behavior  at  meiosis  (Table  No.  2  and 
Fig.  2a,  left  cell)  which  might  result  in  an  un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  chromosomes  or  portions 
thereof.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  this  may  oc¬ 
casionally  result  in  their  loss  from  cells  subse¬ 
quently  to  be  formed. 

Table  No.  2  indicates  the  frequency  of  some 
of  these  abnormalities  during  meiosis  in  three 
varieties  of  African  Violets.  Thus  far  only 
limited  quantities  of  material  favorable  for  study 
in  this  connection  have  been  found.  Two  nuclear 
groups  are  normal  to  a  meiocyte  (pollen  mother 
cell)  during  telophase  I  (Figs.  6,  7)  and  four 
nuclear  groups  are  normal  at  anaphase  II  (Figs. 
9,  left  cell;  and  10)  and  telophase  II  (Figs.  11, 
12).  In  the  pollen  mother  cells  of  “Calico”  and 
“DuPont  Number  4,”  however,  abnormal  numbers 
of  nuclei  (1-7)  were  found. 
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These  abnormalities  in  nuclear  number  dif¬ 
fered  in  frequency  between  the  varieties  “DuPont 
Lavender  Pink,”  “Calico,”  and  “DuPont  Number 
4”  (Table  No.  2).  In  addition  other  abnormalities 
in  meiotic  behavior  were  found  in  the  three  va¬ 
rieties.  These  additional  abnormalities  include, 
primarily,  lagging-  chromosomes,  lagging  uni¬ 
valents,  and  lagging  bivalents  (e.g.  Fig.  2a,  left 
cell).  Other  abnormalities  such  as  chromosome 
bridges  were  found  but  lack  of  suitable  material 
precludes  a  detailed  study  of  these  at  present. 

The  question  which  follows  then  is,  what 
effect  may  these  abnormalities  have  upon  subse¬ 
quent  development?  Table  No.  3  indicates  the 
results  of  a  study  of  six  varieties  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  microspores  resulting  from 
meiosis.  In  all  cases  this  should  normally  be  four 
(e.g.  Fig.  13).  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
number  of  microspores  enclosed  by  the  pollen 
mother  cell  wall  varied  from  one  to  nine  (Table 
No.  3,  and  e.g.  Fig.  14).  A  comparison  of  the 
data  given  in  Tables  2,  3,  and  4  will  reveal  that 


not  all  of  the  meiotic  abnormalities  result  in  ab¬ 
normal  microspore  numbers  but  it  is  likely  that 
at  least  some  do.  In  “DuPont  Number  4,”  for 
example,  approximately  sixty-four  per  cent  of 
the  pollen  mother  cells  show  evidence  of  abnormal 
meiotic  behavior  at  telophase  II  (Table  No.  2). 
This  seems  to  result,  however,  in  abnormal  micro¬ 
spore  numbers  from  only  ca.  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  pollen  mother  cells  (Table  No.  3)  and  only 
ca.  twelve  per  cent  pollen  sterility  at  anthesis 
(Table  No.  4).  If  abnormalities,  such  as  are  in¬ 
dicated  in  Table  No.  2,  are  not  corrected  in  the 
course  of  later  development  (e.g.  lagging  chromo¬ 
somes  being  included  in  proper  nuclei  or  death 
of  abnormal  microspores)  they  may  be  reflected 
in  pollen  viability  and  vitality. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  frequency 
of  normal  quartets  ranges  from  99.7%  in  “Pink 
Amethyst”  to  as  few  as  21.9%  in  “Blue  Heiress.” 
The  microspore  arrangement  of  the  quartets  is 
usually  hexahedral  (Fig.  13,  14)  or  tetrahedral 
and  is  only  occasionally  rhomboidal.  In  the  tetra- 


TABLE  NO.  2 
Meiotic  Behavior 

PMC’s  With  Chromo- 


Pollen 

some 

Abnormalities 

Abnormal 

Variety  and 

Stage 

Nor 

mal 

Mother  Cells 
Analyzed 

Ab¬ 

nor¬ 

mal 

Total 

One  or 
More 
Chromo¬ 
somal 
Bridges 

Lagging 

Uni¬ 

valents 

and/or 

Bi¬ 

valents 

Both 

Bridges 

and 

Lagging 

Chromo¬ 

somes 

1 

No.  Nuclear 
Groups 
per 

PMC 

3  5 

6 

7 

“Dupont 

Lavender  Pink” 
Telophase  I 

604 

110 

714 

10 

96 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

“Calico” 

Telophase 

I 

686 

24 

710 

7 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Anaphase 

II 

140 

5 

145 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Telophase 

II 

407 

17 

424 

0 

13 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

“Dupont 
Number  4” 
Telophase 

II 

146 

259 

405 

9 

190 

17 

1 

0 

88 

4 

4 

TABLE  NO.  3 

Number  of  Microspores  Enclosed 
by  the  Pollen  Mother  Cell  Wall* 


Variety 

No. 

Microspores  Within 

Pollen 

Mother  Cell  Wall 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

‘Calico” 

1 

1 

4 

991 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

‘Pink  Amethyst” 

0 

0 

0 

997 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

‘Marine” 

3 

0 

1 

855 

124 

15 

2 

0 

0 

‘DuPont  Number  4” 

3 

2 

1 

802 

169 

19 

3 

0 

0 

‘DuPont  Lavender  Pink” 

0 

0 

7 

786 

199 

8 

0 

0 

0 

‘Blue  Heiress” 

1 

0 

0 

219 

409 

261 

68 

25 

4 

*1000  PMC  walls  were  counted  in  each  variety. 
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TABLE  NO.  4 

State  of  Pollen*  at  Anther  Maturity 


Abnormal 

Normal 

Variety 

(Empty) 

Total 

Tricolporate 

Tetracolporate 

Total  No. 

No. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

“Calico” 

154 

846 

846 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

“Pink  Amethyst” 

22 

978 

978 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

“Marine” 

225 

775 

718 

92.6 

57 

7.4 

“DuPont  Number  4” 

122 

878 

753 

85.8 

125 

14.2 

“DuPont  Lavender  Pink” 

43 

957 

913 

95.4 

44 

4.6 

“Blue  Heiress” 

400 

600 

83 

13.8 

517 

86.2 

*Based  upon  a  count  of  1000  pollen  grains  per 

variety. 

ploid  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink” 

the  occurrence 

of 

pollen 

grains 

of  normal 

size.  The 

amount  of 

pollen  mother  cells  with  abnormal  microspore 
numbers  is  ca.  twenty  per  cent  more  frequent 
than  in  the  diploid  “Calico.”  It  is  also  interesting 
that  these  supernumerary  microspores  are  typi¬ 
cally  smaller  than  normal  microspores  and  ap¬ 
parently  contain  varying  amounts  of  chromatin 
(e.g.  Fig.  14).  Occasionally  no  chromatin  material 
(stainable  with  acetocarmine)  was  found  at  the 
stage  examined. 

These  dwarf  microspores  are  interesting  in 
that  despite  varying  and  reduced  amounts  of 
nuclear  material  they  apparently  do  develop  a 
wall  similar  to  that  of  mature  pollen  grains. 
Although  the  number  of  germinal  furrows  varies 
from  0-3  (0-4  in  varieties  producing  normal  four- 
furrowed  grains)  no  germ  pores  have  been  ob¬ 
served  in  any  of  the  furrows.  These  dwarf 
microspores  persist  until  anthesis  when  only  the 
empty  cell  walls  remain  as  evidence  of  their  ex¬ 
istence. 

The  pollen  of  six  varieties  was  examined  at 
anther  maturity  (Table  No.  4).  It  was  found 
that  the  sterile  “pollen”  was  apparently  com¬ 
prised  of  empty  dwarf  microspores  and  empty 


sterility,  based  on  morphological  abnormalities, 
varied  from  2.2%  in  “Pink  Amethyst”  to  40.0% 
in  “Blue  Heiress”  and  was  as  high  as  15.4%  in 
the  diploid  “Calico”  and  as  low  as  4.3%  in  the 
tetraploid  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink.”  These 
figures  on  sterility  represent  only  that  directly 
observable  at  this  stage.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  pollen  grains  which  appear  normal 
here  may  actually  be  genetically  abnormal.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  in  addition,  that  if 
similar  abnormalities  also  occur  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  female  gametophyte,  this  may  tend 
to  reduce  further  the  sucess  of  a  particular  breed¬ 
ing  experiment. 

Although  the  pollen  grains  of  the  varieties 
examined  appear  characteristically  tricolporate 
(i.e.  having  three  germinal  furrows  each  of  which 
has  an  equatorial  pore),  some  varieties  (e.g. 
“Marine,”  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink,”  “DuPont 
Number  4,”  and  “Blue  Heiress”)  produce,  in 
addition,  tetracolporate  (i.e.  having  four  germinal 
furrows,  each  with  a  pore  at  the  equator)  pollen 
grains.  The  frequency  of  tetracolporate  pollen 
grains  varied  from  as  few  as  4.6%  of  the  normal 
pollen  in  the  tetraploid  variety  “DuPont  Lavender 


TABLE  NO.  5 


A.  Size  (u)  of  Tricolporate  Pollen  Grains* 


Variety 

Polar  Axis 

Equatorial  Axis 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

“Calico” 

17.6 

—  22.9 

20.9 

22.9 

— 

29.9 

26.3 

“Pink  Amethyst” 

16.8 

—  20.2 

18.4 

18.5 

— 

21.8 

20.7 

“Marine” 

19.4 

—  23.8 

22,4 

23.8 

— 

28.2 

26.0 

“DuPont  Number  4” 

21.1 

—  27.3 

25.3 

26.4 

. — 

33.4 

29.9 

“DuPont  Lavender  Pink” 

20.4 

—  25.5 

22.7 

24.6 

— 

28.5 

26.5 

“Blue  Heiress” 

23.8 

—  27.3 

26.0 

28.2 

— 

33.4 

29.7 

B.  Size  (u)  of  Tetracolporate  Pollen  Grains* 


Polar  Axis 

Equatorial  Axis 

Variety 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

“Marine” 

22.0 

—  26.4 

23.4 

24.6 

—  30.8 

26.9 

“DuPont  Number  4” 

21.1 

—  27.2 

25.5 

26.4 

—  33.4 

29.2 

“DuPont  Lavender  Pink” 

21.2 

—  25.5 

22.0 

23.8 

—  29.8 

27.4 

“Blue  Heiress” 

22.9 

—  29.9 

26.4 

24.6 

—  33.4 

29.9 

“^Based  upon  25  pollen  grains  favorably  oriented  in  acetocarmine  for  each  variety. 
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Pink”  to  as  high  as  86.2%  in  the  variety  “Blue 
Heiress”  (Table  No.  4).  It  might  be  considered, 
therefore,  that  the  variety  “Blue  Heiress”  charac¬ 
teristically  produces  tetracolporate  rather  than 
tricolporate  pollen  grains.  Although  additional 
furrows  (often  involving  synapertury)  may  be 
present  on  tricolporate  and  tetracolporate  pollen 
grains,  no  pores  have  been  observed  in  the  ad¬ 
ditional  furrows.  In  the  diploid  “Calico”  and  the 
variety  “Pink  Amethyst”  no  tetracolporate  pollen 
grains  were  found.  From  the  data  presented  thus 
far,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  tetracolporate 
pollen  grains  are  related  directly  to  the  amount  of 
pollen  sterility  or  the  production  of  supernumer¬ 
ary  microspores.  The  above  suggests  that  the 
tetracolporate  condition  may  have  its  basis  in 
genetic  characters,  possibly  involving  considera¬ 
tions  of  gene  balance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  “hyaline  plugs” 
(Wodehouse,  1935)  were  found  in  occasional 
pollen  grains  of  all  varieties  of  African  violets 
in  Table  No.  4. 

Table  No.  5  indicates  the  pollen  grain  size  of 
six  African  violet  varieties.  The  average  length 
of  the  polar  and  equatorial  axes  for  each  variety 
was  used  in  computing  the  P:E  ratios  involved  in 
determining  the  shape  of  the  pollen  grains  (cf. 
Erdtman,  1943).  In  general  both  the  tricolporate 
and  tetracolporate  pollen  grains  of  the  varieties 
indicated  in  Table  No.  5  have  an  overall  sub- 
oblate  shape.  In  polar  view  the  tricolporate  pollen 
grains  present,  however,  somewhat  triangular 
outlines  (Fig.  15a)  while  the  outlines  of  the 
tetracolporate  pollen  grains  are  somewhat  square 
or  rectangular  in  polar  view  (Fig.  15b),  the 
furrows  being  located  at  the  corners  of  the 
angles.  Examination  of  the  data,  as  presented, 
suggests  a  correlation  between  pollen  grain  size 
and  ploidy.  From  a  cytological  viewpoint  ad¬ 
ditional  data  from  more  detailed  investigations 
are  necessary,  however,  before  conclusions  may 
be  drawn. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Various  cytological  aspects  of  the  African 

violet  varieties  “Calico,”  “Pink  Amethyst,” 

“Marine,”  “DuPont  Number  4,”  “Dupont 
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Lavender  Pink,”  and  “Blue  Heiress”  were  in¬ 
vestigated. 

2.  Based  upon  meiotic  material  the  diploid 
chromosome  number  of  the  variety  “Calico” 
is  thirty  and  the  diploid  chromosome  number 
of  “DuPont  Lavender  Pink”  is  sixty. 

3.  The  six  varieties  investigated  differed  in  the 
amount  of  abnormal  meiotic  behavior  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  lagging  chromosomes  (bivalents 
and  univalents)  and  supernumerary  nuclei.  A 
detailed  study  of  chromosomal  bridges  was 
not  made. 

4.  Supernumerary  microspores  occur  to  varying 
degrees  among  the  six  varieties  investigated. 

5.  The  degree  of  pollen  sterility,  as  evidenced 
by  morphological  abnormalities,  varies  among 
the  six  varieties  at  anthesis.  This  sterility 
ranges  from  2.2%  in  “Pink  Amethyst”  to  as 
high  as  40%  in  “Blue  Heiress.”  The  diploid  i 
“Calico”  has  a  higher  degree  of  pollen  sterili-  | 
ty  than  the  tetraploid  “DuPont  Lavender 
Pink.” 

6.  Although  tricolporate  pollen  seems,  in  general, 

characteristic  of  the  varieties  examined,  four 
varieties  produced  varying  amounts  of  tetra¬ 
colporate  pollen.  Of  the  normal  pollen  pro¬ 
duced  by  “Blue  Heiress”  so  much  of  it  was 
tetracolporate  that  it  might  be  considered 
characteristic  of  the  variety.  Formation  of 
tetracolporate  pollen  may  be  genetically  de-  ^ 
termined.  | 

7.  The  overall  shape  of  both  the  tricolporate 

and  tetracolporate  pollen  grains  is  suboblate.  i 
The  pollen  grain  measurements  are  given  but  i 
definite  conclusions  regarding  a  relationship  | 
of  size  to  ploidy  must  await  more  detailed 
investigations.  | 

8.  A  series  of  figures  illustrating  most  of  the  j 
stages  of  meiosis  is  presented. 
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Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 
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29  Circuit  Drive 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Lois  Minehan 


To  Mrs.  H,  Hill,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada  —Pin 
holes  on  top  of  leaf. 

The  condition  described  by  Mrs.  Hill  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  the  effects  of  sun.  After  the 
plants  are  watered  the  moisture  evaporates 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  Sometimes  my 
plants  have  large  drops  of  water  clinging  along 
the  leaf  margins.  I  usually  blot  them  up  with 
facial  tissue.  Plants  will  often  give  off  only  faint 
moisture  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  hairs,  which 
cannot  readily  be  discerned  by  the  eye.  Sunlight 
striking  these  hairs  while  they  are  moist  will 
cause  a  burn  at  the  base.  It  is  comparable  to 
the  well  known  effect  produced  by  sun  shining 
through  a  magnifying  glass  resulting  in  a  burn 
of  varying  degrees.  This  condition  which  existed 
throughout  my  own  collection,  in  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure,  has  been  remedied  by  nutting  up  half¬ 
curtains  of  white  plastic  behind  my  regular 
curtain  panels.  This  eliminates  the  sunshine  but 
does  not  cut  down  the  normal  light  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  extent. 

To  Mrs.  Evelyn  Nienstadt,  San  Francisco  18, 
California  —  Nematodes 

A  product  for  the  control  of  nematodes  has 
recently  been  developed  by  the  Shell  Oil  Co.  It 
is  known  as  ‘^Nemagon,”  and  has  been  found 
effective  in  controlling  eight  types  of  trouble 
makers,  including  root-knot  nematodes.  However, 
certain  plants  have  been  found  to  be  sensitive  to 
this  chemical  and  for  this  reason  I  am  now  test¬ 
ing  to  determine  whether  or  not  African  violets 
will  tolerate  Nemagon  in  concentration  suffici¬ 
ently  heavy  to  control  the  nematodes.  Nemagon 
is  commercially  available  in  thirty  gallon  steel 
drums.  As  only  one  small  drop  is  sufficient  to 
treat  a  gallon  of  soil  it  is  obvious  that  most 
people  will  not  require  drums.  Readers  interested 
in  Nemagon  are  referred  to  their  local  Shell  rep¬ 
resentative  who  will  be  able  to  give  full  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  this  product  and  may  be  able 
in  some  cases  to  obtain  samples  enabling  growers 
to  test  Nemagon.  (One  month  later  after  test¬ 
ing).  I  prepared  soil  according  to  the  company’s 
suggestion  and  planted  small  specimens  of  the 
following  varieties  in  the  treated  soil:  Sir 
Lancelot,  Blue  Heiress,  Ruffled  Treasure,  Inno¬ 
cence,  White  Boy  Hybrid,  and  one  I  believe  is 
Blue  Girl.  At  the  time  of  planting  all  the  old 
soil  was  rinsed  from  their  roots  and  they  were 


placed  in  Nemagon-treated  soil.  Sir  Lancelot  was 
in  bud,  and  in  spite  of  the  upheaval  continued  to 
develop  without  interruption  and  now  has  two 
or  three  noimial  flowers.  The  others  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Nemagon  can 
safely  be  used  according  to  instructions,  in  the 
control  of  nematodes.  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
earlier  letter  I  do  not  suspect  the  presence  of 
nematodes  in  any  of  my  plants  so  cannot  report 
any  outstanding  cures.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
hear  from  any  growers  who  have  this  trouble  and 
have  discovered  that  Nemagon  is  the  answer. 

In  an  earlier  edition  of  the  magazine,  some¬ 
one  asked  how  to  overcome  flowers  dropping 
from  the  plants  after  watering.  My  Pink  Queen 
does  this,  but  oddly  enough  only  flowers  of  a 
certain  maturity  seem  to  drop.  Some  will  drop 
off  while  others  remain,  and  the  ones  which  droo 
do  not  seem  to  be  particularly  old.  I  usually 
water  from  the  top,  but  recently  have  tried 
watering  this  plant  from  the  bottom.  No  Fower 
drop.  However,  my  sister,  who  always  waters 
from  the  bottom,  has  this  trouble. 

Jean  Macdonald,  Toronto  4,  Ontario,  Canada 
Q:  What  does  Lacy  Girl  most  require  for  suc¬ 
cessful  growth?  I  bought  one  Lacy  Girl  which 
sickened  and  died.  I  bought  a  second  which  after 
agony  on  my  part  brought  forth  one  blossom  and 
promptly  died.  I  had  saved  a  leaf  from  which  I 
have  nice  plants.  One  of  these  has  a  bud,  another 
looks  fairly  healthy.  The  others  are  small  and 
gnarled  and  growth  is  almost  imperceptible. 
They  have  all  been  in  plastic  “greenhouses”  to 
provide  humidity.  Other  less  temperamental  vio¬ 
lets  are  doing  quite  well,  although  my  growing 
conditions  are  not  nerfect.  What  should  I  most 
supply  my  Lacy  Girl  for  its  good  health?  1 
notice  it  is  one  of  the  one  hundred  Best  Violets 
so  it  should  grow  for  me.  I  may  say  that  two 
of  mine  which  look  reasonably  well,  spent  many 
months  looking  gnarled  and  hopeless. 

Jean  Macdonald,  Toronto  4,  Ontario,  Canada 

A:  Lacy  Girl  is  certainly  not  one  of  my 
favorites,  as  it  is  so  hard  to  shape.  I  would  en¬ 
joy  hearing  comments  from  our  other  readers 
about  this  variety. 

Q:  IVe  used  selenate  for  a  year  but  have  had 
a  little  bad  luck.  A  friend  says  that  eight  of  my 
plants  look  as  though  they  might  have  mites. 
Should  I  feed  the  plants  close  to  selenating  time? 
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My  plants  haven’t  been  fed  much  and  I  feel  that 
they  need  food.  I  have  lots  of  tiny  ones  up  and 
in  two  inch  pots.  How  do  I  selenate  them  ? 

Mrs.  M,  R.  Beaty,  Monroeville,  Indiana. 


A:  It  could  be  that  those  eight  plants  are  get¬ 
ting  too  much  light  as  your  selenating  program 
should  keep  the  plants  free  from  mites.  To  water 
the  babies  just  use  a  much  weaker  solution.  With 
recently  repotted  plants  do  not  use  until  the 
plants  are  well  established  in  their  new  homes. 

Q:  I  have  about  thirty-five  plants  and  I  find  on 
some,  the  leaf  starts  rotting,  beginning  from  the 
very  tip  of  the  leaf.  The  stems  are  perfect. 
What  can  I  do? 

Mrs.  Vicki  Pawling,  River  Grove,  Illinois 

A:  In  our  locality  this  past  summer  and  fall 
w^e  have  been  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  rotting 
leaves,  or  stems,  or  sometimes  both  and  many 
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of  us  have  tried  a  solution  of  three  teaspoons  ' 
Fermate  to  a  gallon  of  water  and  watered  the  | 
plants  with  this.  It  has  helped  in  practically  | 
every  case.  At  one  time  I  went  around  and  re¬ 
moved  enough  rotted  leaves  to  fill  a  large  baking 
pan.  Try  using  this  solution  once  a  week  for 
two  or  three  weeks  and  I  am  sure  that  this  con¬ 
dition  will  clear  up. 

Q:  I  have  a  few  Dupont  Rose  Lavender  African 
violets  in  bloom.  But  my  blossoms  do  not  last  too 
long.  They  keep  on  blooming  but  the  blossoms  ' 
do  not  stay  on  very  long.  I  am  using  Scotia 
Meadows  African  violet  soil  and  notice  that  a 
reddish  salt  appears  around  the  crown  of  my 
violets.  I  water  them  from  the  top  and  bottom 
at  different  times.  Can  you  tell  me  why  this  salt 
appears  ?  I  use  Hyponex  plant  food  for  my 
plants.  Is  this  a  good  plant  food? 

Mrs.  Mary  Valinsky,  South  Barre,  Mass. 

A:  Some  plants  do  not  keep  their  blossoms  as 
long  as  others.  I  think  that  most  of  us  have  ’ 

some  form  of  salt  on  the  top  of  the  soil  and  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  do  any  harm.  Also,  many  people  i 

use  Hyponex  and  like  it  very  much.  | 

Q:  Why  do  fringe  violets  have  plain  flowers  | 

after  blooming  awhile?  My  Pink  Fringette  and  | 

the  red  and  blue  ones  have  very  little  or  no  i 

fringed  edges.  Plants  have  same  soil,  care,  etc.  I 

Mrs.  Ivan  Hall,  Cortland,  New  York  j 

A;  I  would  be  interested  to  hear  from  other  | 

readers.  I  have  never  encountered  this  trouble.  , 

If  one  plant  did  it  you  could  believe  it  had  gone  | 

back  to  one  of  the  parents.  | 

Q:  I  am  having  trouble  with  spots  on  the  Afri-  i 
can  violet  plant  leaves.  I  seem  to  have  two 
kinds.  Light  dots  on  Snow  Prince.  The  spots  on 
Freida  look  like  scale.  I  give  them  a  lot  of 
filtered  sunlight.  I  bake  and  sterilize  my  soil. 
Could  it  be  from  too  much  sun? 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Brehm,  Bisbee,  Arizona 

A:  The  answer  to  the  light  dots  you  will  find 
in  the  answer  to  Mrs.  Hill  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  The  spots  on  Freida  sound  as  though 
they  might  be  scale.  Try  using  a  spray  for  scale 
(soft). 

Q:  I  have  a  really  big  problem  and  need  help 
badly.  I  absolutely  can’t  get  my  African  violets 


SPECIAL  INTHODUCTORV  OFFER  [ 

TO  AFRICAN  VIOLET  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIBERS*.  | 

Posy-Pail  "does  more"  for  African  Violets  than  for 

c  !l  o  her  plants.  We  went  you  to  enjoy  several  in 
your  home  where  we  believe  Posy-Pail  will  be  most 
cppr'^'inted  (and  recommended  to  friends).  Take  hkjit 

advantage  of  this  special  offer  .  .  .  order  several  PER  UNIT 
today.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  POSTPAID 


NAME 

E 

ADDRESS 

i 

CITY 

STATE 

i 

□  CHECK  DM.O.  FOR  $ 

IS  ENCLOSED  FOR _ UNITS. 

: 
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to  bloom  in  the  winter  months  and  not  too  well 
in  warm  weather  either,  I  have  a  fluorescent 
lighted  basement  room  for  them,  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  them  for  about  four  years.  Fve  been  very 
successful  in  propagation  and  in  growing  them 
to  the  blooming  size.  IVe  checked  every  aspect 
of  growing,  soil,  watering,  feeding,  insects  and 
diseases.  I  know  my  soil  is  all  right  and  that 
there  are  no  insects.  Anyone  to  whom  I  have 
given  a  plant  has  wonderful  blossoms  in  a  short 
time.  I  have  always  suspected  gas  as  the  culprit, 
because  the  windows  are  closed  in  winter.  The 
room  stays  at  about  sixty  degrees,  so  I  hate  to 
open  windows.  Recently  I  called  the  gas  company 
and  six  gas  leaks  were  found,  although  the  whole 
system  was  not  checked.  I  have  discontinued 
feeding  them  through  the  winter  as  there  is  no 
use  forcing  them  to  bud,  if  the  buds  never  fully 
develop  or  else  dry  up.  Could  anyone  help  me 
or  make  any  suggestions  ? 

Kay  Marks,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Ai  By  all  means  let  some  air  in  during  the 
winter  months.  Just  a  few  minutes  would  help. 
It  must  be  the  gas  fumes  that  keep  the  plants 
from  blooming  and  also  making  the  buds  dry 
up.  Can’t  you  move  your  lights  to  a  spare  bed¬ 
room  so  that  the  plants  can  get  away  from  the 
gas? 

Q:  I  have  a  problem.  I  have  a  small  greenhouse 
six  by  eighteen  feet.  Twice  I  lost  close  to  three 
hundred  African  violets.  This  has  proved  rather 
expensive  to  me  as  I  had  all  the  newest  and  rare 
varieties.  The  first  time  the  gas  line  filled  with 
water  and  put  the  gas  light  out.  All  my  violets 
froze.  The  second  time  I  bought  some  plants  and 
these  plants  brought  in  red  spider  infestation.  I 
also  have  trouble  with  temperature,  height  of 
benches  in  the  greenhouse,  watering,  etc.  I 
would  like  to  find  out  if  there  is  a  book  on  grow¬ 
ing  violets  in  a  greenhouse?  If  so,  where  can  I 
purchase  one?  Is  there  any  place  where  I  could 
get  literature  on  this  subject? 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Weyrough,  Buffalo,  New  York 

A:  Why  not  write  to  Cornell  Agriculture  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  for  information  on 
growing  plants  in  a  greenhouse?  Inquire  at  your 
library  for  a  book  on  growing  plants  in  a  green¬ 
house. 

THE  END 


Plants  About  500  Varieties  Leaves 

Our  varieties  selected  for  beauty  of  flower,  leaf, 
and  good  growing  habits.  Twenty-five  varieties  of 
double  pinks ;  and  we  have  SWANK,  the  new  blue 
and  pink  double. 

Send  Stamp  for  List 

Our  soil  is  SPECIAL  —  Try  it 

MRS.  ANDREA  E.  STRANGE 

533  W.  Linden  Coeur  d’  Alene,  Idaho 


^lt04AA 


(PINK  FLOWERS  WITH  PERFECT  BLUE  STARS, 
PROPAGATES  TRUE  FROM  LEAVES.) 


LARGE  BLOOMING  PLANT  ......  $5.00 

MEDIUM  SIZE  PLANT  ........  3.50 

SMALL  PLANT . .  2.00 


(The  $2.00  and  $3.50  sizes  can  be  included  with 
rooted  leaf  orders,  since  our  minimum  order  is 
$3.00  plus  postage.)  On  orders  below  $5.00,  50^, 

extra  for  postage  and  packing  must  be  added.  No 
rooted  leaves  of  SHOW  STAR  are  for  sale.  Other 
rooted  leaf  orders  will  be  shipped  starting  April  1st. 
Plants  of  SHOW  STAR  ordered  fi-om  this  ad  will 
be  shipped,  in  order  received,  starting  May  15th. 
All  orders  are  sent  by  FIRST  CLASS  MAIL.  SAFE 
ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED. 

HERE  ARE  THE  BEST  TWO 
DOUBLE  PINK  GIRLS! 

Fii'st,  our  exclusive  introduction 
PINK  CELEBRITY  (Brewer) 

This  is  the  finest  all  around  deep  DOUBLE  PINK 
GIRL  that  we  know.  It  grows  very  symmetrically, 
has  dark  gi'een,  red-backed  regular  shaped  girl 
leaves,  and  blooms  heavily  with  good  double  flowers 
( not  a  semi-double) . 

ROOTED  LEAVES  .........  75^*  each 

Small  plant  -  .  $1,25  Med.  size  plant  .  .  $1.75 

EVELYN  JOHNSON  —  Medium  shade  DOUBLE 
PINK  GIRL,  large  blooms,  dark  foliage,  and  nicely 


shaped  leaf. 

ROOTED  LEAVES  .........  75^  each 

THESE  NEWEST  VARIETIES 
ROOTED  LEAVES  .........  504  each 


HOLIDAY  —  Darkest  dbl.  pink,  unusual  cerise. 

SWANK  —  Unusual,  variegated  dbl.  pink  and  blue. 

SHOW  QUEEN  ---  Albino  foliage,  sport  of  Ruffled 
Queen. 

BLUSHING  — •  Excellent  grower,  dbl.  creamy  pink. 

DBL.  PAINTED  GIRL  —  Dbl.  red  lavender  and 
white. 

PINK  ZEPHYR  — •  Single,  variegated  pink  and 
white. 

DBL.  POLAR  ICE  —  Dark  foliage,  large  dbl.  white 
flowers. 


ONONDAGA  CHIEF  — 
flowers. 

BLUE  PEAK 

DBL.  BLUE  HEIRESS 

FANTASY  EDGE 

HONEYBUD 

PINK  CLOUD 


Large  dbl,  lav.  and  white 

PINK  FRINGETTE 
PINK  PUFF 
ROCHESTER 
SHOW  MAN 
WILD  ROSA 


HENRY  TEN  HAGEN 

DEPT.  MA  WARSAW,  NEW  YORK 

(Send  card  for  our  next  free  price  list.) 
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BUYER’S  GUIDE  "I  HAVE  A  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE 


COMMITTEE:  Quixie  Nichols,  Chairman;  Helen 
Montgomery,  Elinor  Rodda,  Mildred  Held,  and 
Sara  Cubbage,  secretary. 

'T*  his  time  we  thought  we  would  do  something 

a  little  different  by  telling  you  the  reason 
some  varieties  were  placed  on  the  Buyer’s  Guide 
by  the  committee  at  our  meeting.  There  is  a 
special  reason  for  each  variety  being  on  the 
guide  but  we  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  the 
reason  for  each  variety  being  placed  on  the  list 
but  will  give  you  a  few  of  them. 

Should  you  know  of  others  you  think  are 
nicer,  which  you  would  like  the  committee  to  test, 
please  write  us  stating  the  variety  and  the  va¬ 
riety  it  is  similar  too,  also  where  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

ALL  AGLOW  —  Because  it  is  the  deepest 
pink  bloom,  on  dwarf  girl  foliage. 

ALMA  WRIGHT  —  Nicest  dwarf  white  double 
and  it  makes  a  lovely  plant,  a  profuse  bloomer  if 
not  given  too  much  heat  and  light. 

AZURE  BEAUTY  —  Even  though  variable  it 
was  considered  the  best  blue  and  white  double. 

BOYCE  EDENS  —  Considered  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  the  best  orchid  bicolor;  having  huge 
blooms  in  profusion. 

CLEMENTINE  —  The  only  fringed  white 
bloom  on  girl  foliage. 

CONFEDERATE  GREY  —  Blossoms  are  a 
different  shade  of  blue  -  grey  to  any  other  va¬ 
riety. 

EVENING  SUNSET  —  This  variety  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  really  different,  because  of  its  pink 
and  blue  bicolor  blooms  on  du  Pont  foliage. 

FLEUR  PETITE  —  This  girl  foliage  variety 
has  the  deepest  fringed,  cuoped  blossoms  of  any 
variety. 

GORGEOUS-  —  Very  deeply  spooned,  red 
backed  foliage,  makes  this  plant  a  very  pretty 
and  different  variety. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Many  new  and  scarce  varieties.  20  Douh'e  Pinks  to 
choose  from.  Rooted  leaves,  rooted  cuttings,  small 
I)lants.  A  large  selection  of  Episcias,  Begonias  and 
shade  plants. 

Stamp  for  list 

MRS.  LEO  SPENGLER 

L>  West  Preston  Ave  Orlando,  Florida 


—  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
HOUSE  PLANTS  BOTH  OLD  AND  NEW 
SUPPLIES  —  LIST 

YOARS  HOUSEPLANT  NURSERY 

BrNKER  HILL,  INDIANA 


Mrs.  D.  M.  Braiicher,  Clinton,  Ohio 

T  have  a  disease,  a  contagious  disease,  which  I 
caught  from  my  neighbor  and  best  friend. 
The  disease?  African  violets.  I  cannot  resist 
adding  just  one  more  to  my  collection  of  ap¬ 
proximately  two  hundred.  But  what  a  beautiful 
disease!  My  family  has  been  very  patient  with 
me  and  tries  to  help.  Every  now  and  then  they 
knock  over  a  plant  or  break  a  leaf.  I  get  almost 
sick  then,  but  I  cannot  say  much  because,  you 
see,  I  have  violets  everywhere. 

In  spite  of  all  the  grumbling  my  husband 
does  about  violets,  he  is  fixing  a  four-shelf  light 
table  for  my  birthday.  So  now  I  don’t  know 
whether  my  disease  will  get  better  or  worse. 
I  am  afraid  that  if  my  neighbor  calls  and  says 
she  has  some  baby  plants  for  me,  I  will  take 
them.  This  disease  is  so  intense  that  I  cannot 
refuse.  When  I  have  some  for  her,  she  cannot 
refuse.  When  you  have  a  neighbor  with  the 
same  disease  you  have,  what  beautiful  miseries 
you  share! 

THE  END 


INNOCENCE  —  The  only  variety  having  a  j 
white  bloom  on  dark  red  backed  foliage.  i 

KAY’S  QUILTED  —  Because  of  its  lovely,  ' 
heavily  quilted  foliage,  which  makes  it  a  very  j 
lovely  show  plant.  i 

No.  32  —  Has  beautiful,  glossy  green  foliage  i 
that  is  troughed  and  the  blossom  is  a  shade  no  i 
other  violet  can  boast  having.  | 

SAILOR  GIRL  —  The  best  girl  plant  having  i 
a  baby  blue  bloom.  i 

STAR  AMETHYST  —  The  only  variety  with  ; 
a  star  shaped  orchid  color  bloom. 

STAR  SAPPHIRE  —  The  only  blue  blossom  ; 
that  is  always  a  five  pointed  star.  { 

TEAR  DROP  —  Miniature  plant  with  lovely, 
light  blue,  double  blooms  in  clusters.  , 

CORRECTION  —  Mrs.  L.  H.  Rose  of  Quality  Hill 
Greenhouses  is  the  originator  of  the  plant  Helen 
Montgomery.  It  was  incorrectly  listed  in  the  De¬ 
cember  report. 

THE  END 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Leaves  Plants  Supiilies 

Traveling  highways  71,  66  or  166  this  year? 
Stop  in,  visitors  always  welcome. 

Over  300  varieties  —  Open  Sundays 

WHITE  CLOUD  FARM  GREENHOUSE 

3  miles  south  of  Carthage,  Mo.  on  alternate  hwy.  71 
Wholesale  Retail 

No  Shipping 
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REGISTRATION  REPORT  . . . 

Phil  Libby,  Registrar,  P.  O.  Box  7121,  Houston  8,  Texas 
PART  1 

The  following  applications  have  been  received  during  the  period  September  1,  to  December  1, 

1955: 


PLANT  AND  REGISTRANT 

BUD’S  PINK  CUPID,  BUD’S  PINK-O-WINK,  BUD’S  PINK  WALTZ,  11/30/55,  Leonai-d  K.  Brewer,  13135  Commonwealth, 
Wyandotte,  Michigan. 

DIXIE  MOONBEAM,  9/30/55,  R.  A,  Brown  &  Son,  Newnan,  Georgia. 

DUSTY  ROSE,  FINELINE,  MELBA,  SPLASH,  11/19/55,  Richter’s  Greenhouse,  607  Hoffman,  Hammond,  Indiana 
FANTASY  DOUBLE  ANN,  MAMSELLE,  PICADILLY,  11/30/55,  Lyndon  Lyon,  14  Mutchler  St.,  Dolgeville,  New  York 
NIAGARA  MIRROR,  NIAGARA  SKIES,  9/22/55,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Richard,  Williamsville,  New  York 
ONANDAGA  CHIEF,  11/30/55,  Reinhardt’s  African  Violets  Rt.  2,  Syracuse,  New  York 
SWANEE,  9/23/55,  Mrs.  J.  Frathel,  252  Clay  Ave.,  Rochester,  New  York 

T~V  BEAUMONT  BEAUTY.  T-V  BUBBLES,  T»V  BUNNYHOP,  T-V  CHAPERONE.  T-V  CUT  VELVET,  T-V  HANDSOME, 
T-V  IMPRUDENCE,  T-V  JEALOUSY,  T-V  JAZZ,  T-V  MAMBO,  T-V  PAGE  BOY,  T-V  PATIO  DANCE,  T-V  PERT,  T-V 
ROSE  FRILLS.  T-V  ROSEFROTH.  T-V  ROSE  PROM.  T-V. ROSY  SNOWSTORM,  T-V  SPRING  FINERY,  T-V  STAGE- 
STRUCK,  T-V  STAG  LINE.  T-V  SUMMER  DREAM,  T-V  SUMMER  CLOUD,  T-V  SWIRLING  PETTICOAT,  T-V  TEXAS 
GOLIATH,  T-V  TUXEDO,  11/25/55,  Mrs.  George  Vallin,  2455  Hayes  Lane,  Beaumont,  Texas 


PART  II 


The  following  NAME  RESERVATIONS  have  been  received  during  this  same  period: 


Beau  Brummel 
Black  Cherry 
Blue  Pink 
Brigadier 
Concerto 
Double  Holly 
Drumbeat 
Fal  staff 
Fantasy  Edge 
Frilled  Rosette 


General  Red 

Giant  Pink  Neptune 

Gisele 

Holly  Halo 
Holiday  Sport 
King  Richard 
Lovely 

Min.  Dbl.  Fantasy  Girl 
Miss  Pink 
Misty  Pink 


Mrs.  Ackerman 
Mr.  St.  Louis 
Odessy 

Pink  Festival 
Pink  Holiday 
Poor  Molly 
Queen  Victoria 
Saturday  Night 
Sea  Cloud 
Van  Dilly 


PART  III 

THE  EDWARD  H  published  under  NAME  RESERVATIONS  in  the  March  issue  should  have  read 
‘THE  EDWARD  N.” 

Information  is  still  needed  on  many  NAME  PROTECTED  PLANTS  that  were  listed  in  the  June 
issue.  Please  go  over  this  list  and  if  you  are  originator  or  introducer  please  write  Registrar,  giving 
all  information  you  can  so  that  the  records  may  be  complete. 

THE  END 


I  BETTER 

I  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

i  8{TT£ll  GAROfUS 

Ewith  all-orgonic«  non-burning 


ATLAS  FISH  EMULSION 

The  origmal  fish  fertilizer  emulsion 

AT  NURSERIES  AND  GARDEN  STORES 


•  DE-ODORIZED 

•  NON-BURNING 

•  100%  ORGANIC 

A  balanced  diet  for  Saint- 
paulias  —  contains  22  natu¬ 
ral  trace  minerals  and  plant 
food  essentials.  teaspoon 
ATLAS  per  quart  water  for 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS  -  feed 
10-14  days.  At  Nurseries  & 
Garden  Stores 


OK 


Qua.  t$  1.90 


Si,”'  Size  Postpaid 

ATLAS  FISH  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Dept,  k 

No.  1  tirumm  St.,  San  Francisco  11,  Calif. 


A  BALANCID  ORGANIC  FISH  FERTILIZER 


LABELS  .  .  . 

NEW  fool  proof 
LABELS  designed 
especially  for 
African  violet  leaves, 
plants  and  cuttings 


No  more  mix-ups  or  lost  identification  on  leaf 
cuttings,  rooted  leaves,  plants,  hybrids,  etc. 

No  damage  to  the  plants  or  leaves.  Can  be  used 
on  outdoor  plants,  too. 

A  package  of  IDENTOTABS  contains  self-sticking 
specially  designed  labels  for  leaves,  cuttings  and 
stems  along  with  rectangular  labels  for  pots,  etc., 
totaling  144  labels. 

$1.00  Postpaid 

Grayline  Specialties  Co. 

Box  1529  Grand  Central  Station 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


IdentoTabs 
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NEUJS 


MAXINE  WANGBERG 
14y2  N.  Central  Ave.,  Harlowton,  Montana 

Deadline  dates  for  Club  News  contributions:  For 
September  issue,  June  1st;  for  December,  September 
1st;  for  March,  December  1st;  for  June,  March  1st. 


SHOW  CALENDAR 

The  DES  MOINES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  will  hold  its  annual 
show  April  14  and  15,  1956,  at  the  Des  Moines  Art  Center. 

The  INDIANAPOLIS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  CHAPTER  1,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA,  will 
stag^e  its  spring  non-competitive  show  in  the  Mirror  Room  of  the  Marott  Hotel  on  May  2  and  3,  1956. 

The  MARYLAND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND,  will  hold  its  fifth 
annual  show  on  March  30  and  31,  1956,  in  the  Edmondson  Village  Hall,  4580  Edmondson  Avenue. 

The  BORDER  CITIES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  will  hold  its  fourth 
annual  African  violet  show  at  the  Ernst  Kem  Company  Auditorium,  Woodward  Avenue,  on  April  9 
and  10,  1956. 

The  RALEIGH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  will  hold  its  spring  show  at 
the  Western  Boulevard  Community  House  on  April  14  and  15,  1956. 

The  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  and  the  FANTASY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  WICHITA, 
KANSAS,  will  hold  an  African  violet  show  on  March  24  and  25,  1956,  from  2:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 
each  day,  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Recreation  Hall,  121  North  Quentin,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

A  Symphony  in  Violets  will  be  the  theme  of  the  show.  Those  wishing  to  make  entries  should  con¬ 
tact  either  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Helen  Neuman  of  956  Perry,  or  the  co-chairman,  Mrs.  Alma  Lallement, 
336  N.  Hillside,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

The  CAPITOL  DISTRICT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  ALBANY,  will  hold  a  spring  show 
on  April  7  and  8  at  the  Institute  of  History  and  Art,  125  Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York. 
Both  the  Albany  African  Violet  Society  and  the  Uncle  Sam  African  Violet  Society  of  Troy  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  show. 

The  MASON  CITY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  will  hold  its  fifth  annual  show  of  African  violets 
on  Friday,  April  27,  1956,  at  the  YWCA  in  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

The  BEATRICE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA,  will  hold  its  annual 
show  on  April  7  and  8,  1956,  at  the  City  Auditorium.  j 

The  LAWRENCE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  will  hold  its  annual  show  on  March  10  and  11,  1956,  | 
at  the  Community  Building  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  from  1:00  p.m.  until  6:30  p.m. 

The  LONE  STAR  SAINTPAULIA  CLUB  OF  BEAUMONT,  TEXAS,  will  hold  its  show  on  April 
7  and  8,  1956,  in  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 

The  RACINE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  O  F  RACINE,  WISCONSIN,  will  hold  its  second  an¬ 
nual  show,  Violet  Rhapsody,  on  May  19  and  20,  19  56,  at  the  Douglas  Park  Community  Building  in  j 
Racine  Wisconsin. 

The  PORTLAND  CHAPTER  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA  will  hold  its  ; 
spring  show  in  the  Multnomah  Hotel,  Junior  Ballroom,  on  May  5  and  6,  1956.  Theme  for  the  show  i 
will  be  African  Violets  and  the  Arts. 

The  LOS  ANGELES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  will  hold  its  sixth  annual  show  on  April  27  I 
from  1:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  and  on  April  28  from  10:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  at  the  West  Ebell  Club-  |i 
house,  1717  West  47th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California.  "  [ 

The  COLUMBUS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  will  hold  its  annual  show  ' 
on  April  28  and  29,  1956,  at  the  Columbus  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  UNION  COUNTY  CHAPTER,  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  will  hold  its  third  annual  Afri-  ■ 
can  violet  show  and  sale,  Saturday,  April  7,  1956,  from  1:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  at  the  Masonic  Temple, 
Temple  Place,  Westfield,  New  Jersey.  No  admission  will  be  charged.  Visitors  are  cordially  invited.  j: 

The  SAINTPAULIA  STUDY  CLUB  OF  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA,  will  sponsor  an  African  violet  ' 
show  at  the  Ida  Williams  Library,  Buckhead,  March  23  and  24,  1956.  No  admission  will  be  charged,  j 
Visitors  are  cordially  invited.  I 
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The  SACRAMENTO  AND  CAPITOL  CITY  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETIES,  SACRAMENTO,  CALI¬ 
FORNIA,  will  combine  to  hold  their  fifth  annual  African  violet  show  on  April  14  and  15,  1956,  in  the 
Clunie  Auditorium. 

The  VIOLETEERS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  MICHIGAN  CITY,  INDIANA,  announces  April 
22  as  the  date  for  its  second  show.  It  will  be  held  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  YMCA,  120  W.  7th 
Street,  Michigan  City. 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  VICINITY,  will  hold  its  sixth 
annual  show  at  the  L.  S.  Donaldson  Department  Store  on  March  15,  1956,  from  9:00  a.m.  to  8:45  p.m. 
The  public  is  cordially  invited.  No  admission  charge. 

The  MANHATTAN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS,  will  hold  its 
fifth  annual  show  in  the  Community  House  on  April  8,  1956. 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  GREENVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  will  hold  its  show  at 
Sears  Shelter  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  6  and  7,  1956.  Theme  will  be  “Treasures  with  African 
Violets.” 

The  NORTH  SHORE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  will  hold  its  third  African  violet  show  at 
the  Highland  Park  Recreation  Center,  1850  Green  Bay  Road,  Highland  Park,  Illinois  on  Sunday,  April 
15,  1956.  Theme  will  be  “Pretty  as  a  Picture.” 

CLUB  NEWS 

The  EVENING  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  elected  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  year  1956:  president,  F.  P.  Lancaster;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Peggy  French;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Nickelson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Bida  Robbins. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  CENTRAL  CONNECTICUT  SAINTPAULIA  CLUB,  held  on  No¬ 
vember  8,  1955,  at  the  Simsbury  House,  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  a  new  slate  of  officers  was  elected  for 
the  next  two  years,  1956-1957,  as  follows:  president,  Mrs.  George  Stetson;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Donald 
Watson;  secretary,  Mrs.  Clayton  Lyman;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Howard  Gilbert. 

On  November  7,  1955,  Mrs.  Ralph  Filson,  president  of  the  Central  Connecticut  Saintpaulia  Club, 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  Traskers  of  Haddam  were  guest  speakers  at  the  Pioneer  Valley  African  Violet 
Club  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  The  subject  of  their  talks  was  “Our  Trip  to  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Society,  Show  News  and  Views,”  which  covered  their  trip  to  Pittsburgh  in  April,  1955. 
Their  talks  were  accompanied  by  slides  which  were  taken  while  they  were  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA,  meets  on  the  third  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  each  month  at  the  Jewish  Community  Center,  Presidio  and  California  Streets.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome. 

Officers  for  1956  are  as  follows:  president.  Miss  Edith  Peterson;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Helene 
Scott;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Mabel  Campbell;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Nienstadt; 
treasurer.  Miss  Carolyn  Boll. 

The  SUBURBAN  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS,  ILLINOIS,  celebrated 
its  first  anniversary  September  7,  1955,  with  an  outdoor  pot  luck  luncheon  in  the  garden  of  Mrs. 
Michael  DeMet,  with  Mrs.  Elmer  Busse  as  assisting  hostess.  Attractive  violet  and  lavender  paper 
flower  girls  made  by  the  hostess  held  violet  bouquets  and  place  cards  at  each  plate  on  the  violet- 
bedecked  table.  A  short  business  meeting  was  held  indoors  at  the  conclusion  of  the  birthday  luncheon. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  voted  to  donate  a  birthday  present  of  $15.00,  representing  $1.00  per  member, 
to  the  fund  for  the  proposed  Northwest  Community  Hospital  Center  in  the  area. 

The  programs  for  the  past  year  have  included  instructive  discussions  on  propagation  of  violets, 
growing  violets  with  and  without  lights,  fertilization,  diseases  and  their  control,  and  a  plant  exchange. 
Speakers  were  Mrs.  Donald  Hansen  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  who  showed  colored  slides  of  her  violets,  and 
Mr.  Otto  Zschau  of  Highland  Park,  Illinois,  who  discussed  soil  mixtures  for  African  violets. 

On  November  2,  1955,  the  club  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Morse  and  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Edward  0.  Moss;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Harold  Klopp; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Irvin  Linehan;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Laddie  Poduska. 

The  newly  elected  officers  were  installed  at  a  luncheon  on  December  7,  1955,  at  the  Supper  Club 
in  Palatine,  Illinois,  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Bantz,  president  of  the  Rose  Onna  African  Violet  Club  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

The  FIFTY-FIVE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  organized  in  January, 
1955,  held  its  first  guest  day  and  African  violet  display  in  October  at  the  home  of  the  president,  Mrs. 
R.  F,  Wright.  The  speaker,  Mrs.  Stephen  Mueller,  told  of  her  experiences  with  violet  culture  and  led 
the  group  in  a  discussion  period.  The  following  are  the  officers  for  1956:  president,  Mrs.  R.  F. 
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Wright;  vice-president,  Mrs,  R.  B.  Kellog;  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Johnson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  J,  G.  Wittner. 

Meetings  are  held 'in  the  homes  of  the  members  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  the  month. 

The  VIKING  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  ST.  LOUIS  COUNCIL,  CHAPTER  2,  WEBSTER 
GROVES,  MISSOURI,  held  its  election  of  officers  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Nolte  on  October  12,  1955. 
The  following  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs,  A.  P.  Bofinger;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
A,  P.  Ashner;  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lincoln;  treasurer,  Miss  Dorothy  Baudissin;  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Wm.  Chapman. 

Reviews  on  Soils  and  Potting  Soils  were  given  by  members  of  the  club. 

The  installation  of  officers  was  held  December  14,  1965,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  F.  Anderson  in 
conjunction  with  a  Christmas  party  and  secret  pal  gift  exchange.  The  guest  speaker  was  Mrs.  Wm. 
Schoening,  whose  topic  was  “Christmas  Customs  Around  the  World.^^ 

The  SUNRISE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  TOLEDO,  OHIO,  CHAPTER  1,  met  on  August  16, 
1955,  with  Mrs.  James  Kennedy  at  her  cottage,  Manitou  Beach,  Round  Lake,  Michigan,  It  was  a 
planned  pot  luck  lunch  at  noon  with  six  members  of  the  Rainbow  African  Violet  Club  of  Moshervile, 
Michigan,  as  guests.  Eleven  members  of  the  Sunrise  Club  were  present  with  two  husbands  in  the 
background.  Roll-call  was  answered  with  our  favorite  double  violet.  Each  guest  was  presented  with 
a  choice  African  violet  leaf. 

The  ROCKFORD  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS,  held  its  first  meeting 
of  the  season  on  September  12,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Allen  Rice. 

New  officers  for  the  coming  year  were  installed,  and  are:  president,  Mrs.  Ada  Solem;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Olaf  Hanson;  secretary,  Mrs.  Oscar  Rosene;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Elof  Carl¬ 
son;  treasurer,  Mrs,  J,  A.  CedarvalL 

Plans  for  the  coming  year  include  several  contests  in  growing  violets  under  different  conditions, 
with  prizes  offered  for  the  best  results.  A  display  of  the  new  double  pinks  will  be  held. 

A  public  display  and  sale  will  be  held  in  the  spring,  and  the  December  meeting  was  a  Christmas 
party. 

Meetings  are  held  in  the  members^  homes  on  the  second  Monday  of  each  month,  beginning  at  12:30 
p.m.  with  a  dessert  luncheon. 

The  SONOMA  COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA, 

elected  the  following  officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  C,  W.  Gillett;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
J,  Pisenti;  secretary,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Marrow;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  H.  Mertens;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Wilson. 

The  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  OWENSBORO,  KENTUCKY,  met  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Carmen  Albright  on  Tuesday,  August  8,  1955.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  president, 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Chambers;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Robert  Howard;  secretary,  Mrs.  Fred  Love;  treasurer, •  Mrs. 
George  Dieterle;  program  chairman,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Bracken. 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

The  MISSOURI  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI,  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Miss  Dorothy  Curtis;  1st  vice-president,  Mrs.  Tom  Hart; 
2nd  vice-president,  Mrs.  Harold  Brocket!;  secretary,  Mrs.  Ray  Phalp;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Leo  Beck;  treasurer,  Mrs.  V.  J.  Gibbons;  assistant  treasurer,  Mrs.  Fred  Flach. 

The  GALENA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  GALENA,  ILLINOIS,  held  election  of  officers  at 
the  regular  meeting  on  September  9,  1955.  The  following  officers  will  assume  office  in  January  of 
1956:  president,  Mrs.  Jessie  Nash  Strand;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Chris  Bahr;  secretary,  Miss  Anita  Sin- 
iger;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Carl  Schoenhard. 

The  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Friday  of  each  month  in  the  homes  of  the  members.  Mem¬ 
bership  in  the  club  totals  thirteen  of  which  number  twelve  are  members  of  the  National  Society. 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON,  PENNSYLVANIA,  has  closed  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Club  membership  now  totals  forty-two,  all  of  which,  except  six,  are  members  of  the 
National  Society,  and  have  an  average  of  thirty-four  members  present  for  their  meetings  held  the 
first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

The  club  recently  held  a  non-competitive  display  of  plants,  in  connection  with  the  Martha  Washing¬ 
ton  Garden  Club’s  annual  flower  show  held  in  the  Melon  National  Bank.  The  club  received  a  Blue 
Ribbon  for  the  best  display  in  the  education  department,  and  a  green  ribbon  for  the  most  outstanding 
division  in  the  show. 

Officers  elected  for  the  year  1956  are:  president,  Mrs.  Fay  Eakin;  1st  vice-president,  Mrs.  Roy 
A.  Spence;  2nd  vice-president,  Mrs.  Edward  Imhoff;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Thomas  Fetherlin;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Frank  Rush;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Jessie  Fleming. 
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The  BEATRICE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA,  met  on  November 
8,  1955,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  A.  C.  Jeffery,  for  the  regular  business  meeting  and  election  of  officers. 
The  following  were  elected  to  serve  for  1956:  president,  Mrs.  Richard  Stratford;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Winter;  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Haith;  treasurer,  Mrs.  George  Reiff;  historian,  Mrs.  Roy  Barnard. 

The  newly  elected  officers  will  be  installed  at  the  December  meeting  and  take  office  in  January. 
Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  and  alternate  meetings  between  the  members’ 
homes  and  the  community  room  of  the  Beatrice  National  Bank. 

The  OHIO  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCI ETY,  has  elected  and  installed  the  following  officers 
to  serve  for  the  year  1956:  president,  Mrs.  John  Dietrich;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Thomas  Riser;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  George  Philabaum;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Roland  Crippen. 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  each  month. 

The  LOS  ANGELES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  elected  the 
following  officers  for  1956:  president,  Mrs.  Jack  Gosmann;  1st  vice-president,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Berry; 
2nd  vice-president,  Mrs.  John  Gutridge;  secretary,  Mrs.  Laura  Jensen;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Blanche  Gallagher;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Lucille  Thompson. 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  eacli  month  at  12:30  p.m.  at  the  Crenshaw  Community 
Youth  Center,  3820  St.  Rosalia  Drive,  near  Crenshaw  and  Santa  Barbara. 

A  president’s  tea  was  held  in  October  with  the  presidents  of  all  Southern  California  clubs  invited. 
Splendid  programs  were  enjoyed,  with  a  short  educational  program  at  each  meeting. 

The  PUYALLUP  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  PUYALLUP,  WASHINGTON,  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  year  1956:  president,  Mrs.  Ruth  Carr;  vice-nresident,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kott- 
ler;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Edith  Long;  historian  and  reporter,  Mrs.  Ann  Bisig. 

Representatives  of  seven  Wisconsin  African  Violet  Societies  voted  to  form  a  state  organization  at 
a  luncheon  meeting  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  on  September  26,  1955.  Societies  represented  at  the 
meeting  were  Beloit,  Green  Bav,  Kenosha,  Madison,  Milwaukee,  Rhinelander  and  Racine.  The  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  known  as  the  WISCONSIN  COUNCIL  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS. 

Two  business  meetings  and  a  luncheon  will  be  held  annually,  with  Milwaukee  as  the  host  city. 
Any  club  in  the  Wisconsin  area  is  eligible  to  join. 

Officers  for  the  groun  are;  president,  Mrs.  Marvin  Luttropp;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Peter  Brunette; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Harold  Stein. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  November  11,  1955,  and  all  clubs  were  represented. 

Mrs.  David  Buchta  presented  the  By-Laws  drawn  up  by  her  committee  and  they  were  accepted  by 
the  council.  Presidents  of  the  seven  clubs  which  are  members  of  the  council  told  of  the  activities  of 
their  group. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  May  7,  1956. 

After  the  council  meeting  the  Milwaukee  Society  entertained  the  group  at  their  annual  luncheon. 
Mr.  James  R.  Gillette  of  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  was  the  guest  speaker  and  spoke  on  New  Varieties. 

Following  a  delicous  not  luck  luncheon  on  O^^tober  17,  1955.  the  POMONA  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
OF  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  installed  the  following  officers:  president,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Cooper;  1st  vice-president,  Mrs.  Leta  B.  Clark;  2nd  vice-president,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Goodrich;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Helen  B'ergthold;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Elsie  Johnson. 

The  installation  service  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Lois  Mueller  of  La  Verne,  California,  in  an  im¬ 
pressive  manner. 

It  is  hoped  that  any  members  of  the  National  Society  who  happen  to  be  in  Southern  California 
during  the  coming  months,  and  find  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pomona  Valley,  will  make  it  a 
point  to  visit  the  club.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Monday  of  each  month  at  1:00  p.m.  in  the  La 
Verne  Recreation  Building. 

The  HOLLY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  ST.  LOUIS  AND  ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY,  MISSOURI, 
held  its  election  of  officers  November  15,  1955,  at  the  home  of  Loretta  Mayer.  Following  the  business 
meeting  members  participated  in  reading  interesting  items  from  the  African  Violet  Magazine. 

On  December  22  the  club  held  the  annual  Christmas  party  at  Lemmons  with  a  chicken  dinner. 
Gifts  were  exchanged.  Installation  of  officers  followed  and  the  1956  officers  are:  president,  Edith 
Chamberlain;  vice-president,  Loretta  Mayer;  recording  secretary,  Dorothea  Gersbacher;  corresponding 
secretary,  Dorothy  Strebe;  treasurer,  Minnie  Kraus. 

The  RALEIGH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  celebrated  its 
first  anniversary  on  Tuesday,  October  25,  1955,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Warren. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Hackney,  Jr.  of  High  Point,  North  Carolina,  was  the  guest  speaker,  and  she  spoke  on 
the  topic  “Staging  an  African  Violet  Show  and  Grooming  Your  Plants.” 

Mrs.  Hackney  installed  the  following  officers  for  the  new  year:  president,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Warren; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Silvers;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Stephensen;  corresponding  secretary, 
J.  R.  Warren;  treasurer,  Mrs.  0.  D.  Fleming,  Jr.;  historian.  Miss  Mabel  Jones. 
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Left,  members  of  the  Baltimore  West  End  Club  are  pictured  while  visiting  at  Tinari’s  Greenhouses.  | 
Right,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Warren,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  African  Violet  Club.  ' 

On  behalf  of  the  society  Mrs.  Fleming  presented  Mrs.  Warren  with  a  gift  in  appreciation  of  her 
work  with  the  group  for  the  past  year. 

A  social  hour  was  held  following  the  meeting.  The  table  was  covered  in  an  orchid  color  with  a 
simulated  cake  of  purple,  topped  with  African  violets  and  one  large  candle.  Mrs.  R.  T.  Stephensen  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Williams  served  punch  and  cookies. 

The  new  year  books,  which  were  purple  with  pink  violets  on  them,  were  given  out.  Each  member 
was  given  a  small  violet  plant  by  Mrs.  Warren  as  a  birthday  gift. 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY,  UNIT  No.  2,  met  for  a 
luncheon  at  the  Beechmont  Garden  Club’s  Fall  Festival  on  November  8,  1955,  with  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rode  as 
hostess.  At  the  business  meeting  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  1956:  president,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Healy;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Wolke;  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Miller,  Jr.;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rode;  treasurer,  Mrs.  John  A.  Brink;  i 
historian,  Mrs.  Rufus  A.  Rodgers. 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  ALBAN  Y,  NEW  YORK,  was  organized  on  April  20,  1955, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Bernard  Gleasman,  New  York  State  Director  of  the  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety.  Seven  ladies  were  present,  By-Laws  were  adopted  and  temporary  officers  were  elected. 

The  August  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Gleasman  where  a  delightful  luncheon  was  i 
served  and  her  violets  admired.  Permanent  officers  were  elected  as  follows:  president,  Mrs.  Grover 
C.  New;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Charles  Rohloff;  secretary,  Miss  Florence  Armstrong;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Watson  J.  Hoos. 

Meetings  are  held  the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  1:30  p.m.  in  the  Times-Union  Building  i 
in  Albany,  New  York.  i 

The  MARYLAND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND,  installed  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  officers  at  their  January  meeting:  president,  Mrs.  Herman  Graf;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Cecil 
Wilson;  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Britton;  treasurer,  Mrs.  John  S.  Nicols;  publicity,  Mrs.  Harlan  Grace.  l 

The  TAHOMA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  TACOMA,  WASHINGTON,  elected  the  follow-  | 
ing  officers  for  the  year  1956:  president,  Mrs.  Lois  Scholl;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Bernice  McDonald;  |i 
secretary,  Mrs.  Loraine  McWilliamson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Margaret  Alsbury;  assistant  treasurer,  Mrs.  | 
Gladys  Richards. 

An  interesting  report  of  the  SUNSHINE  CITY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  ST.  PETERS-  ! 
BURG,  FLORIDA,  is  given  by  the  club’s  founder,  Liza  T.  Damron.  j 

“My  original  attempt  to  start  an  African  violet  club,  by  invitation  through  the  local  papers  in  the  ! 
spring  of  1954,  brought  only  two  responses.  When  I  tried  again  in  March,  1955,  I  had  many  replies,  I 
and  a  meeting  was  called  at  my  home  the  latter  part  of  March.  However,  as  it  was  a  rainy  night  only 
eight  came,  but  our  club  was  organized.  Our  charter  list  of  members  was  closed  at  the  third  meeting, 
with  twenty-six  members.  i 

We  now  have  thirty-six  members  in  the  Sunshine  City  African  Violet  Club,  organized  less  than  J 
a  year,  and  are  looking  forward  to  putting  on  our  first  real  show.”  j 

THE  END  I 
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ROOTED  AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES  FROM  THE  ONLY  GREENHOUSE  IN 
AMERICA  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  AND  ENTIRELY  DEVOTED  TO  LEAVES  OF 
THIS  SUPREME  HOUSE  PLANT. 


A  POSTCARD  FROM  YOU  TO  ME  WILL  BRING  BY  RETURN  MAIL  THE  NEW 
1956  SPRING  LIST  -  AND  -  YOU  WILL  LIKE  IT  BECAUSE  OF  THE  INFOR¬ 
MATION  IT  CONTAINS.  SHIPPING  STARTS  MARCH  20TH. 


JAMES  1^.  GILLETTE 

169  WASHINGTON  CIRCLE 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 
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SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER ' 

New  Adhesive  ProtectoTape  —  A  bra  nd  new  product  for  African  violet 
growers,  amateur  and  professional.  This  is  the  easiest  of  all  to  apply  and 
the  most  effective  and  economical  way  yet  found  to  prevent  drooping  and 
dying  leaves  caused  by  contact  with  pot  rims.  With  ProtectoTape  you 
can  now  protect  the  biggest  and  best  of  your  violet  leaves  from  leaf  stalk 
infection  (petiole  rot).  Money  back  guarantee. 

Adhesive  ProtectoTape  will  regularly  sell  for  $1.75  for  a  540-in.  (15  yd.) 
roll,  1  inch  wide.  But  from  NOW  until  SEPTEMBER  1,  1956  you  can 
have  the  same  size  roll  for  $1.50,  a  saving  of  25L 


If  you  are  now  using  regular  ProtectoTape,  you  may  deduct  an  additional  25^  if  you 
enclose  a  “Direction'’  sheet  or  reasonable  facsimile  from  a  previous  order. 


Adhesive  ProtectoTape  is  quickly  applied  to  any  type  pot  —  old  or  new, 
ceramic  or  clay,  empty  or  planted  .  .  . 

.  .  .  will  not  corode  or  stain 
.  .  .  lasts  indefinitely 

.  .  .  enhances  appearance  of  both  pot  and  plant 
.  .  .  now  available  in  two  widths,  1  in.  or  %  in. 

.  .  .  guaranteed  or  your  money  back 


Adhesive  ProtectoTape 

WIDTH  LENGTH 

1  in.  540  in.  (15  yd.) . $1.75 

1  in.  2160  in.  (60  yd.)  . . 5.00** 

%  in.  2160  in.  (60  yd.) .  4.50** 

Regular  Lead  Alloy  ProtectoTape 

WIDTH  LENGTH 

%  in.  270  in.  (  71/2  yd.) .  1.00 

%  in.  1350  in.  (371/2  yd.)  .......  . . .  4.00 


Send  remittance  (no  COD’s)  to: 

CRAYLINE  SPECIALTIES  CO. 

Box  1529  Grand  Central  Station 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

Club  and  dealer  prices  on  request 

*Sorry,  but  this  special  offer  expires  September  1,  1956  and  applies  only  to  the  new  Adhesive 
ProtectoTape. 

**We  will  pay  postage  on  all  orders  except  those  marked  (**),  on  these  add  30^  for  postage  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  35^^  west;  any  excess  will  be  refunded  with  your  order. 


270  Indies  ,  3/4  imh 
$1.00 


INTRODUClhO 
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Multiflora 

White 

The  Multifloras  .... 
setting  new  standards 
for  ^56 


Multiflora 

Blue 


Multiflora 

Pink 


As  their  name  implies,  these 
lovely  violets  produce  bouquets 
and  bouquets  of  large,  double=frilled  flowers, 
in  an  array  of  six  colors.  The  Multifloras  are 
bloomers  .  .  .  beautiful  bloomers  .  .  •  the  latest 
spectacular  developments  in  our  quest  to  produce  ^^America^s 
Finest  African  Violets/' 


SIX  COLORS 

MULTIFLORA  PINK 
MULTIFLORA  WHITE 
MULTIFLORA  BLUE 
MULTIFLORA  SKY-BLUE 
MULTIFLORA  MAUVE 
MULTIFLORA  LAVENDER 
$2  each  --  all  6  for  $10 


NEW  FOR  ’56  .  ,  . 

AND  OURS  ALONE 

“Popcorn” 

“Pink  Popcorn” 
“Snowflake” 

“Lavender  Halo” 

“Pink  Glacier” 

.  .  .  JUST  TO  NAME  A  FEW! 
described  in  our  catalogue 


Have  you  gotten  our  beauti¬ 
ful  ’56  folder?  If  not  write 
today. 


Shipments  start  in  April 
Orders  $6  or  more  postpaid,  under 
add  50^. 


LINWOOD 


Dept.  V.  M. 


NEW  JERSEY 


\ ... 


\jnt%odi 


uatn 


-3' 


d^/nami  J^iiTie  ;^}iide 

A  new  immense  frilled  glistening  snowfl^ike 
white  blossom  of  shimmering  beauty.  Wavy  long 
tapered  spring  green  leaf.  $1.50  each. 


A  PARADE  OF  NEW  VIOLETS  FOR  ’56 

(Double  flowering) 

Pink  Rock  —  Free  flowering  pompon  type  true  clear  dbl.  pink  blossom.  Glossy  girl  type  foli¬ 
age  of  delicate  form.  $2.00  each.  ’  ' 

Pomponette  —  Delicate  double  flowering  pink  blossom.  Sturdy  quilted  very  dark  green  leaf.  $1.50 
each. 

Double  Painted  Girl  —  The  ever  popular  Painted  Girl  of  double  flowering  type.  $2.00  each. 

White  Pride  —  Pompon  double  flowering  pure  white  blossom.  Sturdy  growing  type,  flowers 

well  above  foliage.  $1.50.  each. 

Blushing  —  Double  flowering  creamy  blush  color.  Free  bloomer,  sturdy  green  leaf  with  red  back. 
$1.00  each. 

(Single  flowering) 

Springtime  —  Creamy  blush  pink  tinged  rounded  flower.  Slightly  quilted  dark  green  leaf,  $1.50 
each. 

Pink  Dilly  —  A  striking  intense  rose  pink  ty|)e  blossom.  Plant  of  good  form  with  sturdy  dark 
forest  green  foliage  with  red  back.  $1.00  each. 

EXOTIC  VARIETIES  OF  RECENT  INTRODUCTION 

(Five  double  flowering  pink  types) 

Pink  Puff,  Wild  Rosa,  Pink  Cushion,  Honey  Bud  $1.50  each.  Double  Pink  Dresden  $1.00  each. 

Frosted  Blue  Lace  —  Immense  pale  blue  ruffled  blossom,  white  frosted  effect.  DuPont  foliage. 
$1,50  each.  ,  . 

Rosewing  —  DuPont  type  white  ruffled  blossom  suffused  with  rose  shadings.  Heavy  leaf.  $1.50 
each. 

Air  Waves  —  Airy  double  white.  $1.00  each. 

POPULAR  VARIETIES  AT  $1.00  EACH 

America  Black  Fringe  Double  Wine  Velvet  Girl  Navy  Girl  Royal  Blue  Trailer  Venice  Blue 

Blue  Peak  Clementine  Florentine  Navy  Bouquet  Ruffled  Queen  Wine  Velvet 

Bernice  Christina  Geneva  Beauty  Pink  Fringe  Sugar  Babe 

Bridesmaid  Double  Wine  Velvet  Inspiration  (dbl.)  Ruffled  Geneva  Sky  Trailer 

STANDARD  VARIETIES  AT  75^  EACH 

Cherie,  Fluffy  Double,  Glamour  Boy,  Helen  Wilson  Bouquet,  Fantasy  Girl,  Innocence,  Neptune, 
Old  Rose  Bouquet,  Painted  Girl,  Pansy,  Philadelphia  Belle,  Pink  Cheer,  Pink  Luster,  Pink 
Neptune,  Pink  Shocking,  Purple  Knight,  Red  King,  Snow  Prince,  Star  Girl,  Sunrise,  Velvet  Girl, 
White  Foot,  White  Madonna. 


Please  add  45^  on  all  plant  orders  of  $3.00  or  less.  Over  —  add  654,  west  of  Mississippi  —  85^. 


FREE  1956  COLOR  CATALOG 


Visitors  always  welcome.  Greenhouses  open 
daily  and  Sunday  afternoon. 


TINARl  FLORAL  OARREI^S 


DEPT.  V 


BETHAYRES,  PA. 


ljl3 

6^t- 


££HOfiTICULT' 
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DEALERS  AND  COMMERCIAL  GROWERS 

LIFETIME  MARKERS  can  now  be  PRINTED  with  three  lines  of  copy.  Have  your 
name  and  address  printed  on  each  marker  used  to  identify  the  plants  you  sell. 
Plant  names  can  be  written,  rubber  stamped,  or  printed  on  the  other  side  of  mark¬ 
er.  LIFETIME  MARKERS  do  not  rot  and  this  is  an  inexpensive  method  of  keeping 
your  name  in  front  of  your  customers.  Our  printing  will  not  wash  off. 


Send  for  free  printed  samples  and  quantity  p  rices  of  markers  and  printing. 

Ask  for  prices  of  LIFETIME  MARKERS  packaged  in  small  quantities  for  over 
the  counter  selling  or  packed  for  Mail  Order  sales.  A  peg  board  counter  display 
board  is  available  for  dealers. 


LIFETIME 

PLASTIC  PLANT  MARKERS 
AND  TAGS 

#  Acclaimed  by  leading  hybridizers,  nursery¬ 
men  and  home  growers  of  Roses,  Iris,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  house  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  etc. 
Ideal  for  conservatories,  arboretums,  and  bo¬ 
tanical  gardens.  Made  of  durable,  heavy 
gauge,  molded  white  plastic.  Guaranteed  to 
withstand  all  kinds  of  weather.  Write  on  them 
with  pencil,  -will  not  come  off.  Yet  can  be 
cleaned  and  re-used  (a  little  scouring  powder 
on  a  damp  cloth). 

Per  10 

A  .  AW  Vertical  Pot  or  Border  Stake  . 

B  .  2"  X  5"  Horizontal  Pot  or 

Border  Stake  . 

C  .  6"  Vertical  Pot  or  Border  Stake  .  . 

*D  .  2"  Horizontal  Tie  on  Tag . 

E  .  3"  Horizontal  Tie  on  Tag . 

F  .  1/2"  X  2"  Notched  Tie  on  Tag  .... 

H  .  21/2"  X  8"  Tee  Stake .  $1.00 

J  .  3"  X  12"  Tee  Stake . .  1.80 

L  .  18"  Galvanized  Stake  for  D  &  E  .  .  1.00 

ABOVE  PRICES  POSTPAID  IN  UNITED  STATES 


$1.75 

3.00 

2.00 


$2.00 

1.50 

1.35 

1.60 

3.00 

5.40 

4.00 


2.30 

1.80 

1.60 

1.90 

1.00 

4.25 


2.75 

2.25 
2.00 
2.40 

1.25 
5.00 
9.00 
7.00 


11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

10.50 
5.00 

21.00 

37.50 
30.00 


NO  C.O.D.’S  PLEASE 


SPECIAL  SAMPLE  ASSORTMENT 
10  Each  of  A,  C,  D,  F  and  5  of  B  and  H 
Tie  on  wires  included. 

50  Assorted  as  above  . $1.00 


.  *D — 2"  tags  available  in  red,  yellow,  green,  blue  or 
white. 


LIFETIME  MARKERS  may  be  easily  bent.  Dip  in  boiling  water  for 
a  few  seconds  until  pliable.  Then  bend  to  angle  desired. 

Lifetime  Markers  -  Dept.  45  --  10342  Lanark  Ave.,  Detroit  24,  Mich. 

IN  FAR  WEST  ORDER  FROM 

N.  W.  Lifeti  me  Dist’ribyf'ors  —  Dept.  45  —  1864  S.  llOth  Sf.,  SeaWle  88, 
Wash. 

IN  CANADA  ORDER  FROM 

C.  A.  Cryickshank  —  1015  Mt.  Pleasant*  Rd.,  Toront-o  12,  Ontario,  Can. 


Self  Serve  -  is  f-he  keyword.  7,000  African  violet  plants  sold  in 
one  day. 

Selling  point  -  one  price.  Any  African  violet  in  the  house  is  .50^ 
tax  paid. 


We  welcome  your  visit.  Open  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  every  day  and  Sun¬ 
day. 


James  E.  Vlk,  owner  of  Garfield  Floral  Company,  started  to  sell  African  violets  in  1932. 

Garfield  Floral  Company 

4911  Chestnut  Road  Independence,  Ohio 

Established  1932  20,000  sq.  ft.  under  glass 
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Mr.  Carter 


My  favorite  Society  has  given  me  the  honor  of  becoming  its 
President.  I  truly  appreciate  this  confidence  shown  me  and  with 
the  help  of  everyone  we  will  continue  the  African  Violet  Society 
of  America  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  friendly  societies  in  the 
world! 

The  Convention  at  Minneapolis  was  excellent!  The  Committees 
headed  by  Mrs.  Harold  Baker  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens  did  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  and  worked  untiringly  to  keep  everything  going  in  the 
finest  manner  possible.  The  Nicollet  Hotel  will  go  down  in  our 
history  of  conventions  as  being  one  of  the  best. 


In  this,  my  first  message  to  you,  I  will  point  out  some  of  our  objectives.  As  stated 
in  our  By-Laws  and  I  quote,  “The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  a  con¬ 
venient  and  beneficial  association  of  persons  interested  in  the  African  violet  (Saint- 
paulia) ;  to  stimulate  a  widespread  interest  in  the  propagation  and  culture  of  African 
violets  everywhere;  to  encourage  the  origination  of  improved  varieties  of  African 
violets;  to  promote  ways  and  means  for  widespread  distribution  of  all  varieties  and 
species  of  African  violets  among  its  members  and  others  interested  in  growing  them; 
and  to  gather  and  publish  reliable  practical  information  concerning  the  culture  and 
propagation  of  African  violets.” 


What  fine  objectives  are  set  forth  in  this  Section  of  our  By-Laws.  The  African 
violet  is  a  marvelous  plant!  It  can  and  does  give  joy  and  pleasure  to  thousands  of 
people.  It  is  a  marvelous  subject  upon  which  to  build  a  wonderful  Society;  and  to 
increase  our  fellowship  with  our  fellow  members. 

When  a  group  of  people  grows  as  large  as  our  African  Violet  Society  of 
America  has,  there  is  a  chance  that  some  members  may  lose  sight  of  what  the  Society 
really  stands  for.  Honest  criticism  never  hurt  anyone,  but  before  one  is  too  prompt 
to  criticize,  one  should  stop  and  consider  just  what  he  or  she  is  contributing  to  the 
joint  effort.  When  I  observe  the  titanic  effort  so  many  of  our  members  have  made 
and  are  still  making  to  make  this  Society  the  fine  Society  that  it  is,  I  feel  very 
humble.  This  Society  did  not  just  happen  to  be  the  grand  Society  that  it  is.  It  is 
the  joint  result  of  many,  many  folks  working  long  and  hard  towards  one  goal.  We 
are  going  ahead  to  greater  heights  and  success. 

Won’t  you  tell  your  neighbors  and  friends  about  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America  and  sign  them  up  for  membership  so  that  they  may  also  receive  the  benefits 
that  come  from  it? 


Sincerely, 
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VITAL  STATISTICS 

A  tiny  leaf, 

A  bit  of  earth; 
Announcement  comes 
Of  Blue  Boy’s  birth! 

From  one  little  leaf,  one  sometimes  gets 
Triplets,  quads,  quints,  or  septet’s; 

With  a  pot,  pot  here,  and  a  pot,  pot  there, 
There’s  never  a  bit  of  room  to  spare — 

Come  Blue  Boy,  blow  your  horn! 

Let’s  celebrate  the  day  you  were  born! 

Clara  Smith  Reber 
Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 


CULTURE  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  BEAUTIFUL  VIOLET 


Down  in  Tanga,  Africa 

Kewensis  and  lonantha  one  day. 

Were  nodding  their  heads  and  whispering 
While  butterflies  around  them  played. 

“I  wonder  what  it  would  be  like 
To  go  far,  far  away, 

I’d  like  to  see  what  the  world  is  like” 

I  heard  Kewensis  say. 


Beautiful  violet  come  unto  me 

Anxious  the  moments  I’m  waiting  for  thee, 
Blossoms  to  cheer  me,  beautiful  sight; 

Restful  and  pleasant,  a  joy  and  delight; 
Happiness  brings  me,  a  sight  which  I  love, 
Blessing  which  comes  from  only  above. 
Hand  of  our  Maker  so  faithful  and  true 
To  Him  only,  we’re  thankful  for  you. 
Beautiful  violet  come  unto  me. 


“It  would  be  lovely,”  lonantha  said 
“If  we  would  be  treated  right, 

I  could  live  almost  anywhere 
If  I  had  plenty  of  light.” 

“I’d  want  warm  water  to  bathe  my  feet 
And  of  course  I’d  have  to  be  fed. 

A  good  fertilizer  would  be  a  treat 
If  I  had  loamy  soil  for  a  bed.” 

“We  wouldn’t  want  to  be  Siamese  twins 
With  double  crowns  for  a  head. 

I’d  rather  have  blossoms  for  my  crown 
Or  I’d  be  better  off  dead.” 

“We  ought  to  have  a  nice  warm  room 
Sixty-five  or  more  Fahrenheit. 

We  wouldn’t  like  to  drop  our  blooms 
Or  have  no  buds  in  sight.” 

Do  you  know  that  very  day, 

A  man  came  by  that  way 

He  spied  Kewensis  and  lonantha 
And  sent  them  far  away. 

Now  they  know  what  the  world  is  like 
Their  offspring  are  everywhere, 

Endowed  with  the  rainbow  colors 
Tho’  yellow  isn’t  there. 

Plant  them  in  loamy  soil. 

Place  in  strongest  light. 

Fertilize,  but  not  too  much. 

Then  their  blossoms  will  be  a  sight. 

Give  the  temperature  that’s  best 
Use  water  warm  to  the  touch, 

Your  Saintpaulias  will  do  the  rest 
If  you  don’t  pamper  them  too  much. 

Cora  E.  Fuller 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


Beautiful  violet  come  unto  me 

Happy  the  moments  I’m  spending  with  thee. 

You  brighten  my  home,  I  love  only  you 

Smiling  in  splendor,  your  eyes  of  deep  blue; 

Beautiful  colors  so  cheerful  and  gay 

Wait  and  I’ll  tell  you,  you  gladden  my  day. 

Cheer  for  my  heart,  and  work  for  my  hands. 
Come  to  me  always  from  over  the  lands. 

Beautiful  violet  come  unto  me. 

Beautiful  violet  come  unto  me 

Beautiful  flowers  I’m  waiting  to  see; 

Come  into  my  home,  lonely  and  drear, 

Add  to  my  pleasure,  the  joy  and  the  cheer. 

Beautiful  violets,  the  flowers  I  adore 
Brighten  my  window  as  never  before; 

My  oraise  is  thine,  my  time  and  mv  song 
While  I  care  for  you,  yes  all  the  day  long. 

Beautiful  violet  come  unto  me. 

Laura  Davis 
Dallas,  Texas 


IS  IT  POSSIBLE? 

White  Lady,  Pink  Lady,  Fantasy,  Midnight  Blue, 
Why  can’t  we  produce  a  yellow  violet  too? 

Be  patient  my  friends,  be  courageous  and  steady. 
With  pistils  and  stamens  get  everything  ready. 

Just  take  a  White  Princess  with  blossoms  so  fine 
Scatter  the  pollen  from  your  pumpkin  vine; 

If  you  succeed  and  your  thumb  be  so  green. 

You  surely  will  be  a  violet  queen. 

Bina  Edith  R.  Owen 
Seville,  Ohio 
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FLOWERS 

Flowers  speak  no  word, 

Their  voice  is  never  heard, 

But  all  their  colors  sing  to  me 
In  myriad  tones  of  ecstasy. 

Flowers  have  no  soul, 

But  yet  they  aureole 

The  meanest  corner  where  they  bloom; 
Anoint  if  with  their  frail  perfume. 

Flowers  too  must  die, 

Just  as  you  and  I, 

But  while  they  live  they  stand  and  wait 
Unquestioning  of  their  final  fate. 

How  are  flowers  made? 

From  bud  until  they  fade 

Created  by  His  alchemy, 

They  are  their  Maker^s  mystery. 

Josephine  Charles 

Hastings,  Nebraska 

POEMS  AND  VIOLETS! 

When  others  write  cute  poems 
And  rave  about  their  plants 

I  read  and  wish  that  I  could 
Rhyme  as  easy  as  they  can. 

I’ve  lots  and  lots  of  violets, 

They’re  the  apple  of  my  eye. 

I  pot  and  water,  feed  and  groom, 

And  goodness  me!  How  time  does  fly! 

Whafs  that  I  hear  —  a  car  door  slam? 

For  heaven’s  sake  —  here  comes  my  man! 

And  no  lunch  fixed,  I  open  a  can. 

Know  what  I  mean,  you  violet  fans? 

Mrs.  K  L.  Krewson 

Cambridge,  Nebraska 

TEN  LITTLE  VIOLETS 

One  little,  two  little,  three  little  violets 
Sitting  so  prim  in  a  row. 

I  started  a  leaf  of  each  today 
I  hope  they  will  start  to  grow. 

Four  little,  five  little,  six  little  violets 
All  colors,  pink,  white  and  blue. 

I  wish  I  had  a  double  one, 

And  a  fringed  variety  too. 

Seven  little,  eight  little,  nine  little  violets 
The  shelf  is  getting  too  small. 

But  I  couldn’t  part  with  a  single  one, 

I  want  to  keep  them  all. 

And  now  I  have  just  ten  little  violets, 

All  lovely,  and  wanting  to  grow. 

Their  blooms  like  a  breath  of  springtime, 
When  the  earth  is  deep  in  snow. 

Of  course,  I  couldn’t  stop  at  ten  violets, 

I  have  leaves  rooting  now  in  a  pan. 

After  all,  I  am,  just  as  you  are, 

An  African  Violet  Fan! 

Doris  Weiner t 
Upper  Darby,  Penna. 


THE  MAGAZINE 

At  one  time  I  was  a  BLUE  GIRL  but  now 
I’m  ALL  AGLOW  and  consider  myself  a 
LUCKY  LADY  to  belong  to  such  a  GORGEOUS 
Society. 

It  brings  GLITTER  to  my  BLUE  EYES  to 
read  this  magazine  on  a  BRIGHT  MORNING. 
There  are  no  BLUE  FAIRY  TALES  about  this, 
but  DAINTY  DELIGHT  on  every  page. 

Whether  it  is  SPRINGTIME,  AUTUMN, 
PURPLE  DAWN,  EVENING  SUNSET,  SUN¬ 
RISE,  TWILIGHT,  STARLIGHT  or  MOON- 
GLOW,  when  the  quarterly  arrives  it  is  enjoyed 
as  its  FRIENDSHIP  shines  out  on  every  page. 

I’m  not  a  BLUE  HEIRESS,  CINDERELLA 
or  CALICO  QUEEN,  just  Morris  Girl. 

Mrs.  Earl  Morris 
St.  Charles,  Maryland 


LOVE  AT  HOME 

Violets  in  the  vestibule. 

In  every  cranny  and  nook. 

Violets  in  every  window  sill 
Clinging  by  hook  or  crook. 

Yet  I  awaited  the  mailman  breathlessly 
To  find  out  what  was  new  at  each  show; 

And  my  poor  dear  husband  just  shook  his  head, 
“How  much  crazier  CAN  she  go?” 

But  lately  he  stands  beside  me 
Gently  murmuring  “Oh”  and  “Ah,” 

Then  wonders  where  next  to  put  a  shelf 
And  goes  for  his  hammer  and  saw. 

We  discuss  the  merits  of  soil  and  air. 

And  which  to  do  or  whether  ; 

So  now  we  go  peacefully  on  our  way 
CRAZIER  —  but  together! 

Ivy  Fleming 
Ogden,  Utah 


FOR  THE  HYBRIDIZER 

Why  does  one  work  with  seedlings; 

The  odds  are  very  great 
That  any  will  be  different 
Or,  if  they  are,  too  late; 

That  some  one  else  produced 
And  holds  the  first  right  to 
A  duplicate  of  this  young  plant 
Which  means  so  much  to  you. 

And  yet  we  labor  late  and  long; 

We  cross  and  sow  and  wait 
Then  as  the  seedlings  blossom 
Accept  the  gift  of  fate; 

For  subtle  fascination 
Within  a  small  bud  lies 
And  dreams  of  beauty  haunt  the  hearts 
Of  those  who  hybridize. 

Josephine  Charles 
Hastings,  Nebraska 
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VSOLETS  PLEAD  FOR  VACATION 

Like  your  garden  flowers, 

Which  have  bloomed  for  you  for  many,  many 
hours, 

We  violets  know  they  must  dread. 

The  cold  months  ahead. 

But  by  Mother  Nature’s  call. 

They  must  be  protected  in  the  fall,  ' 

So  that  they  must  have  a  rest 
To  bloom  again  at  their  best. 

Thus,  this  story  we  violets  tell. 

After  blooming  so  well  -- 
Now  let  us  rest  through  warm  weather,  too. 
That  through  winter  and  spring  we  will  bloom 
again  for  you. 

Please  place  us  where  the  sun  won’t  shine. 
Directly  on  us  all  the  time. 

Keep  watch  over  us  and  water  us  as  well. 

So  by  this  experience  you  might  have  something 
to  tell. 

Now  don’t  be  impatient  and  feel  a  flop. 

If  in  summer  our  blooming  has  stopped. 

But  just  pause  and  give  a  thought, 

Of  the  pleasure  in  winter  and  spring  for  you  our 
blossoms  brought. 

So  now,  from  this  asked-for  vacation  of  rest 
We  do  hope  to  bloom  for  you  at  our  very  best. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Perry 
Marshall,  Mo. 

Addendum: 

This  started  as  a  ditty — 

Has  fast  become  a  dirge; 

But  just  one  violet  pretty 

Could  cause  a  bright  new  urge. 

Mrs.  Leroy  C.  Brown 
Chicago,  Illinois 

AN  ANSWER  TO  MR.  PRESTON 

Mr.  Preston,  there’s  a  question 

I’ve  been  mulling  through  my  mind, 

Is  there  any  better  hobby 

That  you  know,  for  woman  kind? 

Are  there  any  other  ventures 
That  you  could  ever  mention 
For  us  women  folks  to  turn  to 

When  we  lack  men  folks  attention? 

You  can  speak  about  the  advent 
Of  so  many  violet  friends. 

But  have  you  a  better  substitute 
Than  they  for  days  on  end? 

Have  you  forgotten  that  you  men. 

When  life’s  afternoon  draws  near. 

Just  fill  your  time  with  golf  or  bridge. 

Which  leaves  the  coast  most  clear? 

For  the  little  plant  you  would  forget 
The  very  modest  violet, 

Mr.  Preston,  I  ask  this  question 
Have  you  found  an  answer  yet? 

Mrs.  Harvey  O.  Snow 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


THE  FOUNDING 
OF  THE  “NORTH  SHORE 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY” 

Oh,  who  could  sing  the  beauty 
Of  the  dainty  violet? 

Just  one  reveals  a  loveliness 
You  scarcely  could  forget. 

But  when  you  see  a  table  full 
Of  plants,  with  blossoms  rife. 

You  catch  your  breath,  and  say  a  prayer 
To  God,  Who  gives  them  life. 

Now  Mrs.  Knight  had  thought  ’twas  right 
To  start  a  club,  post  haste! 

Straightaway  she  went  to  see  Miss  Kent 
There  was  no  time  to  waste! 

For  they  must  have  the  honor,  here 
To  be  the  very  first 

To  join  the  Violet  National 
She’d  see  to  this  or  burst! 

So  energetic  Mrs.  Knight 
Began  to  work  and  call. 

And  rounded  up  a  goodly  group 
Of  violet  lovers,  all. 

She  had  the  officers  all  picked 
Miss  Kent  would  have  the  meeting. 

It  must  be  very  soon  indeed 
For  surely,  time  was  fleeting. 

And  while  the  number  that  might  come. 

Was  something  of  a  lottery. 

We  set  the  solid  silver  out. 

And  polished  all  the  pottery. 

We  made  the  cakes,  all  gaily  decked. 

And  worked  with  great  agility. 

A  certain  part  of  this  new  club 
Should  be  for  sociability. 

They  came,  they  talked  —  a  club  was  born. 

The  by-laws  duly  voted; 

The  ladies  had  their  pictures  snapped 
With  flowers,  on  which  they  doted. 

The  midnight  hour  had  nearly '  struck 
Before  the  guests  departed; 

But  they  were  fresh,  and  “full  of  pep” 

As  when  the  meeting  started! 

Louisa  Spear  Wilson,  Historian 
Lynn,  Massachusetts 

ON  CRAFTING 

I  heard  that  grafting  was  much  less  trouble. 

So  decided  to  try  for  a  nice  pink  double. 

Took  a  good  leaf  of  Purity,  one  from  Pink  Cheer, 
Joined  slit  stems,  planted,  waited  almost  a 
year. 

From  this  union,  five  sturdy  plants  grew  — 

Good  green,  shiny  foliage;  well  shaped  plants, 
too. 

Many  full,  double  blossoms  —  but  what  do  you 
think  ? 

Not  a  single  darn  one  turned  out  to  be  PINK! 

Joy  McKillip 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
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NEIV  AFFILIATED  CHAPTERS 


Maxine  Wangberg,  Chairman,  14 N.  Central  Ave.,  Harlowton,  Montana 


COPPER  CITY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  ~  ROME,  NEW  YORK,  Mrs.  Mildred  Danforth,  president,  712  Floyd  St., 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SHELBY  COUNTY,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Bandeen,  president,  Rt.  5,  Shelbyville,  Ky. 

HALLS  OF  IVY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Tom  Fenolia,  president,  1115  N.  E.  70th,  Portland  16,  Ore. 

TUCSON  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Schofield,  president,  3301  E.  Waverly  St.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

ROCKY  MOUNT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mr.  Raleigh  Bennett,  president,  Johnson  Funeral  Home, 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

KEWENSIS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  GROUP,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Daley,  president,  337  Otter  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario.  Can. 
HARMONY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Orwin,  president,  1909  Broadmoor,  Boise,  Ida. 

EAST  SUBURBAN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Harold  Van  Horn,  president,  15221  Glenwood,  Detroit  5,  Mich. 

THE  SOCIAL  CLUB  OF  WEST  CHICAGO,  Mrs.  Mae  Wurster,  president,  212  George  St.,  W.  Chicago,  Ill. 

NORTH  BAY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  Glenn  Myers,  president,  117  Cunningham  St.,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

CAPITAL  DISTRICT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  Wm.  Gotha,  president,  16  Natick  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

SOUTH  EAST  VIOLETTES,  Mrs.  Jos.  Sobierski,  president,  1160  E.  Bowman  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

THE  SAINTPAULIANS,  Miss  Arnette  Bjornson,  president,  1530  S.  W.  Mill  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

SUNSHINE  CITY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Maude  Bunce,  president,  2550  2nd  Ave.,  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
GREEN  BAY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hadley,  president,  833  Derby  Lane,  Green  Bay,  Wise. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  THE  NIAGARA  FRONTIER,  Mrs.  Kay  Johnston,  president,  2085  Cayuga  Rd., 
Williamsville,  N.  Y. 


TELL  YOU  WHAT  .  .  . 


NEW  MEMBERSHIPS  and  RENEWALS  — 
should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Myrtle  Radtke, 
P.  0.  Box  116,  Madisonville  Station,  Cincinnati 
27,  Ohio  or  to  P.  0.  Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tennes¬ 
see.  Both  addresses  will  reach  Mrs.  Radtke. 
Make  all  checks  payable  to  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  —  send  your  old  address 
at  least  30  days  before  the  issue  with  which  it  is 
to  take  effect.  Send  old  address  with  the  new, 
enclosing  if  possible  your  address  label. 

BACK  ISSUES  OF  MAGAZINE  —  write  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  P.  0. 
Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee  for  a  list  of  those 
in  stock.  Not  all  magazines  are  available  as  back 
issues.  Do  not  send  money  until  you  get  the  list. 
Make  check  payable  to  the  African  Violet  Society 
of  America,  Inc.  Cost  $1.00  per  copy. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  —  are  available  from 
Floyd  L.  Johnson,  79  W.  Gibson  Street,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  New  York. 

AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  INFORMATION  — 

write  to  Maxine  Wangberg,  N.  Central 

Avenue,  Harlowton,  Montana. 

MAGAZINE  BINDERS  —  write  the  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1326, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

JUDGING  SCHOOLS  —  for  information  about 
holding  a  judging  school  to  become  a  qualified 
judge  write  Ruth  G.  Carey,  3900  Garden  Drive, 
Knoxville  18,  Tennessee. 

AWARDS  FOR  SHOWS  —  write  Maxine  Wang¬ 
berg,  1414  N.  Central  Avenue,  Harlowton,  Mon¬ 
tana. 


HOMING  PIGEON  —  while  this  correspondence 
service  is  no  longer  sponsored  by  the  African 
Violet  Magazine,  Pigeon  groups  already  organ¬ 
ized  and  in  operation  may  continue  their  flights 
under  their  director’s  guidance  or  under  their 
own  direction,  if  they  so  desire. 

CLUB  NEWS  —  send  all  club  news  to  the  Club 
News  editor,  Maxine  Wangberg,  1414  N.  Central 
Avenue,  Harlowton,  Montana. 

SHOW  NEWS  —  send  all  show  news  reports  to 
the  Show  —  News  and  Views  editor,  Eunice 
Fisher,  Route  3,  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

PLANT  REGISTRATION  —  write  Constance 
Hansen,  Box  302,  Lafayette,  California. 

DEADLINE  DATES  FOR  MAGAZINE  CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS  —  for  September  issue,  June  1st;  De¬ 
cember  issue,  September  1st;  March  issue  De¬ 
cember  1st;  June  issue,  March  1st. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  —  cannot  be  returned  unless  by 
previous  agreement  with  the  editor. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  PIN  —  may  be 

purchased  from  the  Society  pin  chairman,  E. 
Pearl  Turner,  828  Kenmore  Boulevard,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION  BLANKS  and 
BROCHURES  —  specify  number  required  when 
writing  the  Society,  P.  O.  Box  1326,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

COLOR  SLIDES  and  CLUB  PROGRAMS  —  write 
librarian,  Maisie  Yakie,  P.  0.  Box  674,  Port 
Arthur,  Texas. 

DUES  —  $3.00  for  a  12  months  period.  The 
Magazine  is  included  in  each  membership. 
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ENJOY  RETERNING  FROM 

YOUR  VACATION 


Mrs.  E.  B,  Smith,  Boise,  Idaho 


Care  of  African  violets  during  one’s  vacation 
presents  a  real  problem.  Unless  an  African 
violet  grower  can  be  left  in  charge,  the  violets 
suffer,  I  have  briefed  people  on  the  care  of  my 
violets  until  I  was  sure  they  understood  the 
watering  only  to  come  home  to  drowned  or 
withered  plants.  The  immediate  loss  was  great 
each  time,  and  it  took  months  to  bring  those 
remaining  back  to  normal. 

It  is  discouraging  to  leave  beautiful  plants 
for  a  pleasure  trip  and  find  them  in  a  sad  state 
on  returning.  One  must  choose  between  two 
loves.  Since  I  like  to  go  on  trips  for  two  or  more 
weeks  at  a  time,  several  times  a  year,  and  want 
my  violets  too,  I  have  been  experimenting  with 
sealing  violets  and  moisture  in  plastic  bags.  It 
doesn’t  make  sense,  putting  them  in  a  container 
closed  away  from  fresh  air,  but  it  works. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Fannie  Pearl 
Branner  of  La  Grande,  Oregon,  had  tried  it  too, 
with  success.  Her  article  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  African  Violet  Magazine  is  encouraging. 

December  30,  1955,  I  put  three  medium  sized 
plants  in  separate  plastic  bags.  All  three  pots 
were  watered  well,  set  in  jar  lids  for  bases  and 
the  tops  closed  with  elastic  bands.  One  bag  was 
air  tight,  one  had  a  pinhole  opening  in  the  side 
and  on  one  the  elastic  band  was  loose  and 
allowed  about  one-half  an  inch  opening  at  the 
top.  They  were  placed  side  by  side  on  the  rack 
with  the  other  violets. 

These  violets  have  been  enclosed  in  the  plastic 
bags  two  and  one-half  months  and  have  not  been 
watered  since  they  were  put  in.  At  the  end  of 
one  month  they  were  opened  for  inspection. 


There  was  water  in  all  bags  and  the  plants  had 
grown  and  had  good  color.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  there  was  water  in  all  the  bags  and  the 
plants  were  in  good  condition.  The  soil  was  on 
the  dry  side,  but  moist  to  touch. 

In  a  few  more  days,  I  could  wait  no  longer, 
so  I  emptied  one  of  the  pots  to  examine  the  roots. 
My  plants  do  not  develop  roots  as  they  should, 
and  this  one  was  no  exception.  The  roots,  how¬ 
ever,  were  forming  above  the  soil,  no  doubt  to 
get  the  moisture  which  had  been  drawn  out  of 
the  soil  and  was  in  the  air  surrounding  the  violet. 
Roots  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  did  not  appear 
until  after  the  second  month  in  the  bag. 

December  30,  1955,  I  also  experimented  with 
two  leaves  of  Philadelphia  Bell  that  had  clusters 
of  tiny  plantlets  of  about  the  same  number  and 
size.  One  of  these  I  put  in  a  tight  plastic  bag- 
under  fluorescent  light,  the  other  beside  it  in  the 
open  and  watered  the  same  as  other  violets.  In 
the  move,  one  leaf  was  broken  off  from  the 
cluster  of  plantlets  so,  to  make  the  condition  of 
the  two  groups  of  plantlets  the  same,  the  other 
leaf  was  severed.  In  a  few  weeks  the  group  out¬ 
side  the  bag  was  gone.  The  plants  were  too 
small  to  be  separated  from  the  leaf.  The  group 
in  the  air  tight  plastic  bag  under  fluorescent  light 
flourished  and  in  one  and  one-half  months  were 
transplanted  in  individual  pots,  and  left  out  of 
the  bag.  These  plantlets  had  well  formed  roots 
and  healthy  leaves.  They  were  not  left  in  the 
bag  as  long  as  the  three  described  above. 

I  do  not  know  if  African  violets  will  keep  in 
plastic  bags  through  the  summer  heat,  but  tried 
small  plants  in  a  little  gi^eenhouse  above  a  hot 
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Smal L  Openi ng 
In  Top 


The  little  ‘‘Green  House”  was  made  by  cover¬ 
ing  a  large  lid  ten  inches  in  diameter,  with 
aluminum  foil.  Three  lengths  of  wire,  twenty- 
four  inches  long,  were  bent  dome  shape  to  form 
six  ribs.  These  were  tied  together  at  the  top 
with  wire. 


Another  length  of  wire,  thirty-two  and  one- 
half  inches  long  was  formed  in  a  circle  and 
fastened  by  short  lengths  of  wire  to  hold  it  in 
place.  Small  pieces  of  doweling  were  drilled  and 
formed  feet  for  the  end  of  each  rib  to  prevent 
the  wire  end  from  tearing  the  aluminum  foil 
tray.  Small  cork  could  be  used  for  feet. 


The  aluminum  covered  tray  was  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  a  turkey  size  plastic  refrigerator  bag; 
the  wire  frame  placed  inside  the  lid-tray  and 
twelve  well  watered  two  inch  pots  with  plantlets 
arranged  in  the  tray.  The  plastic  bag  was  then 
pulled  up  over  the  wire  frame  and  closed  with 
an  elastic  band. 


water  radiator  (not  steam).  The  little  green¬ 
house  with  its  plants  and  sealed  in  moisture  was 
placed  on  a  folded  newspaper  on  a  board  covered 
radiator.  The  little  greenhouse  steamed  and  the 
moisture  ran  down  the  sides,  but  the  plants  grew 
and  were  in  excellent  condition  until  I  sprayed 
my  violets;  little  greenhouse  and  all.  This  was  a 
mistake.  Old  and  young  alike  were  burned.  Some 
of  the  little  ones  and  most  of  the  large  plants 


lived,  but  were  badly  hurt.  Those  in  the  little 
greenhouse  made  a  rapid  comeback.  Many  of  the 
older  ones  were  rescued  by  placing  them  in  plastic 
bags.  The  recovery  of  these  was  much  more 
rapid  than  the  less  hurt  ones  that  were  left  in 
the  open  and  watered. 

I  believe  plants  can  be  left  in  bag  with  no 
water  added,  after  the  original  watering,  for  a 
period  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  months  with 
no  ill  effects.  More  experiments  are  necessary 
during  hot  weather  to  prove  its  worth  as  ex¬ 
tended  vacation  care. 

THE  END 
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PROPAGATION  FROM  A  LEAF  TO  A  SHOW  PLANT 


Helen  Montgomery,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Raising  beautiful  specimen  violets  and  winning 
blue  ribbons,  is  something  that  each  one  of 
us  can  do,  and  we  do  not  need  a  green  thumb. 
We  must  have  patience  and  love  our  plants. 

The  following  are  the  materials  we  will  need 
to  have  show  plants  a  year  from  now.  For  some 
of  the  slower  growing  varieties  it  will  take  longer. 

1.  Zonolite  or  Vermiculite.  I  prefer  Zonolite, 
as  it  is  much  coarser  than  Vermiculite,  and  may 
be  bought  at  any  number  of  places;  Sears, 
Montgomery  Wards,  Neil  Miller,  or  lumber  yards. 

2.  Pans.  A  pan,  glass  dishes,  plastic  con¬ 
tainers,  and  miniature  greenhouses.  A  pan  two 
and  one-half  or  three  inches  deep  is  ideal. 

3.  Markers.  Plastic  labels,  so  that  you  may 
write  the  name  of  the  leaf  you  are  starting. 
These  are  inserted  behind  each  leaf  and  will  keep 
the  leaves  from  falling  on  each  other. 

4.  Fertilizer.  There  are  many  good  fertilizers 
on  the  market  and,  if  you  have  good  luck  with 
the  one  you  are  using  do  not  change.  I  have  tried 
many  and  always  go  back  to  using  Vigoro.  In¬ 
stant  Vigoro  is  much  more  soluble  than  plain 
Vigoro.  The  food  value  is  the  same. 

5.  Potting  Mixture.  One  coffee  can  of  dirt. 
We  do  not  say  black  dirt  or  woods  dirt  anymore, 
as  that  is  impossible  for  some  of  us  to  obtain. 
One-half  can  brown  peat  moss,  one-half  can  well 
rotted  or  dehydrated  cow  manure,  one-half  can 
fine  charcoal,  and  one-half  can  sand.  Mix  well, 
dampen  a  few  days  before  using. 

6.  The  right  size  pot  is  important.  Two  or 
two  and  one-half  inch  are  best  for  starting; 
three  or  four  inch  pots  for  maturity.  Wick  fed 
pots  are  wonderful,  they  are  expensive  compared 
to  clay  pots,  but  you  may  leave  your  plants  with 
these  and  take  a  short  vacation, 

7.  Aluminum  foil.  I  buy  colored  foil  to  blend 
with  the  color  of  my  room.  Cut  strips  one  inch 
wide,  length  depending  on  your  pots.  Put  this 
around  the  top  edge  of  each  pot.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  netiole  rot.  I  do  not  approve  of  dipping 
the  edges  of  pots  in  paraffine,  as  this  has  been 
known  to  cause  mold  on  the  top  of  the  soil. 

8.  Saucers  or  Plastic  cups.  Put  under  each 
individual  pot.  Nematodes  only  spread  by  swim¬ 
ming  you  know. 

9.  Light.  A  good  window,  east  is  best,  but 
any  exposure  will  do.  No  Venetian  shades  or 
curtains,  please.  Fluorescent  lights  are  fine. 

10.  Patience.  The  most  important  of  all. 

Soak  the  Zonolite  in  a  bucket  of  water  for  an 
hour;  take  large  handfuls  and  transfer  to  your 
pan,  letting  the  water  drain  off;  fill  your  pan 


to  the  top  but  do  not  pack  down.  Take  your  leaf, 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  stem  on  a  slant 
any  length  you  desire.  I  leave  only  a  one  inch 
stem.  Insert  this  in  the  Zonolite  almost  to  the 
edge  of  the  leaf.  Write  the  name  of  your  leaf, 
on  the  marker  and  put  it  behind  the  leaf.  The 
plastic  marker  will  hold  the  leaf  in  place  and 
keep  from  getting  the  varieties  mixed.  If  the 
stem  is  entirely  broken  from  the  leaf,  you  can 
make  a  stem,  by  taking  your  knife  and  cutting  it 
from  each  side.  Insert  in  the  pan  within  a  half 
inch  from  the  top  of  the  leaf.  Put  the  pan  or 
tray  next  to  your  window  or  under  your  fluores¬ 
cent  fixture.  If  your  window  is  very  sunny  put 
a  piece  of  tissue  paper  over  it,  secured  by  scotch 
tape,  until  the  baby  plants  start  coming  up.  Stick 
your  finger  down  into  the  Zonolite  every  few 
days,  and  when  it  feels  dry,  water  from  the  top  in 
between  the  leaves.  Do  not  keep  the  Zonolite 
soggy  wet. 

After  the  leaves  have  been  planted  for  two 
weeks,  start  feeding  them.  Use  plant  food  just 
half  as  strong  as  you  use  on  mature  plants.  I 
use  one-half  teaspoon  regular  Vigoro  to  a  quart 
of  warm  water.  Use  this  every  other  watering 
period. 

In  a  month  or  six  weeks,  small  plantlets  will 
start  pushing  up  from  the  base  of  the  leaf.  Let 
them  continue  growing  until  most  of  the  small 
plants  are  about  an  inch  tall.  Now  take  the  leaf 
with  the  plantlets  out  of  the  pan,  being  careful 
not  to  disturb  the  surrounding  leaves.  Gently 
pull  the  small  clump  of  plants  away  from  the 
parent  leaf.  Insert  the  parent  leaf  back  in  the 
pan  if  you  want  some  more  of  this  same  va¬ 
riety.  Have  another  pan  ready  full  of  a  mixture 
of  one-half  potting  soil  and  one-half  Zonolite. 
Separate  each  little  plant,  and  set  in  this  pan 
about  three  inches  apart.  Put  a  marker  with 
the  name  by  each,  as  this  will  save  a  lot  of  con¬ 
fusion.  Water  every  few  days  to  be  sure  they  are 
not  completely  dry  but  do  not  keep  them  soggy 
wet.  They  are  back  in  good  light,  of  course. 
When  the  leaves  of  the  plants  start  touching 
each  other,  they  are  ready  to  plant  in  their  in¬ 
dividual  pots  with  a  saucer  under  each  one.  Put 
them  back  in  the  windows,  or  under  the  lights. 
I  feed  my  plants  once  a  week  now,  excent  in  our 
hot  summer  months,  with  the  same  diluted  food. 
If  the  plants  are  in  the  window,  turn  them  a 
little  each  day  to  keep  them  symmetrical. 

Do  not  let  suckers  grow  on  your  plants.  Let 
two  rows  of  tiny  suckers  form  before  taking  off 
the  bottom  suckers.  The  top  row,  generally,  have 
the  bloom  buds  in  them  and  these  you  must  let 
grow.  Watch  closely  and  if  you  do  not  see  any 
buds  in  these  take  them  off,  I  do  this  with  my 
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fingers.  Some  prefer  a  pair  of  tweezers  or  a 
blunt  pencil. 

Do  not  brush  your  leaves.  If  they  are  dusty, 
pick  up  the  plant  and  blow  the  dust  off.  Brush¬ 
ing  leaves  can  mar  foliage  and  spread  mites  or 
mealy  bugs. 

Do  not  let  the  leaves  from  one  plant  touch  an¬ 
other.  If  you  have  a  plant  in  your  home  in¬ 
fected  with  cyclamen  mite,  or  mealy  bugs  they 
will  spread  very  easily  in  this  way. 

Do  not  over  water.  Feel  each  plant  before 
watering,  if  it  is  dry  water,  if  it  is  damp  do  not 
water.  Do  not  root  suckers  from  plants  you  buy. 
If  the  plant  is  infected  with  nematodes  the 
suckers  will  be  infected. 

The  plants  love  to  be  washed  occasionally. 
Run  a  small  stream  of  luke  warm  water  from 
your  spigot  and  with  one  hand  rinse  each  leaf. 
I  put  them  on  the  drain  board  to  dry.  Direct 
light  or  fluorescent  light  will  spot  the  foliage 
when  it  is  wet. 

If  you  do  not  win  as  many  blue  ribbons  as 
you  feel  you  were  entitled  to,  do  not  criticize 
the  judge.  She  has  worked  hard,  gone  to  school 
and  is  competent  or  she  would  not  have  been 
asked  to  judge  the  show.  Be  the  kind  of  person 
that  can  go  up  to  the  winner  and  say  “Con¬ 
gratulations!  Your  plants  are  beautiful!”  Re¬ 
member  the  old  saying,  “If  at  first  you  don’t 
succeed,  try,  try  again.” 

THE  END 


LIGHT-WEIGHT  SOIL  SIFTER  .  . 


Small  enough  for  potting  bench,  big  enough  for 
garden!  Mixes  and  aerates  as  it  sifts.  Adjustable 
handle  permits  setting  on  bench,  table  or  ground  at 
desired  angle.  End  hooks  permit  shaking  without 
holding  heavy  weight  of  soil  or  compost.  Place 
projecting  hooks  over  edge  of  bench  or  wheelbarrow, 
lift  handle  and  shake !  Special  fast-action  grating, 
and  shearing  teeth  of  screen,  cut  stubborn  lumps. 
Heavy  gauge  steel  frame.  Rolled  edges  for  strength. 
Welded  joints.  Bonderized  for  rust  resistance.  Baked 
enamel  finish.  Size  18"  x  24".  Mail  your  order! 
$5.95  postpaid. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  894  Oxford,  Maryland 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO  MIX  SOIL 


Bertha  Passera,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


Ev'ery  one  has  her  own  special  way  of  mixing 
soil,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  all  good. 

We  used  to  put  ours  on  the  concrete  floor  of 
the  garage,  and  mix  it  with  a  rake  over  and  over 
again. 

Two  years  ago  my  husband  bought  a  small 
one-fourth  horse  power  cement  mixer,  which  he 
used  in  his  own  work.  He  has  been  using  it  now 
for  some  time  to  mix  our  violet  soil.  He  places 
soil  in  the  mixer  and  lets  it  run  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  believe  me,  it  is  as  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed  as  any  ingredients  for  a  cake. 

If  you  have  a  small  cement  mixer,  or  can 
borrow  one,  try  mixing  your  soil  in  it.  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  results. 
THE  END 


BETTER  VIOLETS 
with 

RAINBOW  MINERAL 

“Best  in  the  show” 

Every  one  would  like  to  raise  VIOLETS  to  win  that 
title!  Part  of  the  secret  of  doing  it  is  to  give  your 
plants  loving  care  and  the  right  diet. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  must  have  not  only  the  right 
light,  moisture  and  organic  food  .  .  .  but  a  balanced 
ration  of  essential  minerals.  You  can  be  sure  they 
have  these  essential  minerals  by  applying  RAINBOW 
MINERAL  to  your  established  and  potted  plants 
NOW.  RAINBOW  MINERAL  will  not  burn  and  is 
not  Toxic. 

MIX  RAINBOW  MINERAL  in  the  soil  when  trans¬ 
planting  and  re-potting  your  plants  this  year. 

PRICE  only  —  $.65  —  1  pound  box 
$1.50  --  5  pound  box 

WALLACE  MINERAL  CORP. 

170  W.  Virginia  Ave.  Denver,  Colo. 

state  distributors:  Glen  McClure,  Blue  Hill,  Indi¬ 
ana;  Dale  Huey,  Rt.  1,  New  Haven,  Indiana;  T.  H. 
Wallace,  1721  Monta  Avenue,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 
_ DEALER  INQUIRIES  WELCOME _ 


TO  VW«  PtAMTS 

apEP-0-PtANTl 

Soil  Feeding  Foliage  Feeding 

House  Plants  Outdoor  Gardens 

6  oz.  Size  50^  —  16  oz.  Size  89^ 

Mail  Orders  —  add  15^5  Handling 

THE  LECLERCQ  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  3015  Minneapolis  10,  Minn. 
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A  ferris  wheel  type  revolving  plant  stand 
that  holds  three  hundred  plants.  Note  the 
fluorescent  light  fixture.  Plants  are  easily 
moved  on  the  revolving  trays  to  and  from 
the  light. 


A  New  Friend  Through  Violets 


William  Ray  Johnson,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 


ne  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive 
sights  that  I  have  ever  seen  was  in  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Poe  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado.  I  had  just  become  interested  in  grow¬ 
ing  African  violets  and  like  nearly  every  other 
grower  I  wanted  to  enlarge  my  collection,  I 
noticed  Mrs.  Poe’s  classified  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper  stating  that  she  had  the  latest  single 
and  double  African  violets  for  sale.  My  first 
visit  was  in  the  fall  of  1953.  When  I  arrived  I 
was  greeted  at  the  door  by  Mrs.  Poe,  a  smiling, 
charming  lady.  As  she  spoke  of  her  plants,  which 
she  calls  her  babies,  there  was  a  sparkle  in  her 
eye  and  a  warmth  of  friendliness  in  her  voice. 
I  entered  her  living-dining  room  where  she  had 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  single  crown  show 
plants  in  full  bloom.  They  were  displayed  to  full 
advantage  on  three  tier  plant  stands  in  south 
windows. 

Here  in  Colorado  Springs,  I  have  been  in  a 
number  of  mansions  of  bygone  eras  with  their 
beautiful  chandeliers,  silk  damask  covered  walls, 
but  to  me  these  great  mansions  do  not  compare 
to  this  modest  home  with  its  large  groups  of 
blooming  violets.  After  I  had  enjoyed  the  plants 
in  the  front  room,  Mrs.  Poe  invited  me  into  her 
plant  room  as  she  called  it. 

I  said,  “For  goodness  sakes!  Isn’t  this  your 
plant  room?” 

“No,”  she  replied  chuckling,  “My  main  plant 
room  is  in  the  back  of  the  house.” 


We  then  entered  a  medium  sized  room  which 
housed  an  additional  two  hundred  and  fifty  show 
plants.  If  ever  an  exclamation  was  true,  “I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes!”  —  it  was  true  here,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before. 
It  was  so  overw^helming  that  I  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing;  I  just  absorbed  the  beauty.  After  a  few 
minutes,  I  recovered  from  my  amazement  enough 
to  notice  a  very  cleverly  made  ferris  wheel  type 
of  plant  stand.  It  was  built  on  the  usual  ferris 
wheel  plan  and  had  four  trays  fifty  by  twenty- 
four  inches.  The  trays  revolved  to  allow  for 
easy  handling  of  three  hundred  plants  in  two  and 
one-half  inch  pots.  A  stationary  fluorescent  fix¬ 
ture  fitted  over  the  top  of  the  stand,  and  two 
trays  could  be  revolved  under  the  light  at  one 
setting.  Mrs,  Poe  told  me  that  her  daughter-in- 
law  had  made  this  space  saver  for  a  Christmas 
gift.  In  the  kitchen  I  found  that  a  glass  shelf 
held  a  score  of  plants,  and  in  the  basement  under 
lights  grew  many  more. 

In  the  years  since  that  first  visit  I  have 
learned  to  know  Mrs.  Poe  much  better,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  she  has  the  lovely  personality  that 
goes  with  so  many  of  these  beautiful  plants.  She 
is  always  ready  and  willing  to  help  beginners  in 
anyway  she  can,  because  she  well  realizes  what 
it  means  to  learn  strictly  from  hit  and  miss  ex¬ 
perience. 

Mrs.  Poe’s  love  for  the  Saintpaulia  was  in¬ 
stilled  in  her  nearly  fifteen  years  ago  when  she 
received  her  first  violet,  a  Mother’s  Day  gift 
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Left,  single  crown  specimen  Afri¬ 
can  violets  on  display  in  Mrs.  Poe’s 
living  room.  Thin  glass  curtains 
at  the  windows  give  protection  to 
the  plants  from  the  sun. 


Right,  in  the  dining  area  are  more 
large  plants  on  three  tier  plant 
stands.  Windows  face  south. 


from  her  daughter.  Beset  by  poor  luck  at  first, 
Mrs.  Poe  didn’t  give  up  but  kept  trying  until 
finally  she  could  make  them  thrive.  She  joined 
the  African  Violet  Society  about  six  years  ago, 
and  as  an  enthusiastic  grower,  she  is  quick  to 
admit  that  the  hints  and  stories  and  other  fine 
articles  in  the  magazine  got  her  off  to  a  good 
start.  Attendance  at  the  National  Conventions 
has  also  been  very  informative,  and  has  aided 
her  greatly  in  keeping  up  with  the  latest  methods 
of  culture. 

Mrs.  Poe  specializes  in  the  latest  introduc¬ 
tions,  and  buys  nearly  all  the  new  varieties,  and 
in  turn  propagates  them  to  sell  here  in  Colorado 
Springs.  The  earnings  from  her  sales  go  back 
into  her  hobby. 

Mrs.  Poe  enjoys  hybridizing,  and  has  grown 
many  outstanding  seedlings  from  her  own  crosses. 
She  prefers  to  use  a  girl  type  for  one  parent  to 
obtain  beautiful  foliage. 

Among  Mrs.  Poe’s  treasured  possessions  is  a 
guest  book  signed  by  her  many  violet  visitors. 


It  contains  names  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Thousands  of  tourists  trek  to  this  region 
to  visit  Pikes  Peak,  and  many  of  the  violet 
minded  ones  come  also  to  see  Poe’s  violet  rooms. 

On  a  recent  visit  I  asked  Mrs.  Poe  if  she  had 
had  any  amusing  experiences  with  her  violets. 
She  laughed  and  said,  “Yes,  I  have.  Looking 
through  the  African  Violet  Magazines  of  five  or 
six  years  ago  I  see  Blue  Eyes,  Red  King,  and 
others,  advertised  as  the  NEW  NEW  NEW  Afri¬ 
can  violets.  I  can  remember  ordering  them  and 
anxiously  waiting  for  their  arrival.  Next  I  waited 
impatiently  for  them  to  bloom.  I  have  since  dis¬ 
carded  them  to  make  room  for  the  NEW  NEW 
NEW  varieties.”  This  experience  illustrates  the 
rapid  development  in  the  species  of  African  vio¬ 
lets. 

The  hundreds  of  Poe  violets  are  as  individual 
as  a  school  room  full  of  children,  each  with  a 
personality  all  its  own.  As  Mrs.  Poe  says,  “All 
are  like  human  beings  who  are  doing  their  best, 
given  a  little  love  and  understanding.” 

THE  END 
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THE  LONG  LONG  TRAIL 


Ruby  Drake  Keiiiiedy,  Culleoka,  Tennessee 


During-  the  last  fifteen  years  the  lovely  Afri¬ 
can  violet  has  meant  many  things  to  me. 
Cheer  in  the  sick  room  of  an  elderly  friend,  ex¬ 
perience  in  propagation,  a  valuable  common 
ground  for  friendships,  a  National  convention, 
the  thrill  of  cross-pollination,  and  growing  seed¬ 
lings  with  the  first  crop  blooming. 

My  first  experience  with  the  Saintpaulia  was 
the  purchase  of  the  lovely  new  blue  flower  for 
an  elderly  friend,  whose  color  seemed  so  pretty 
for  her.  It  made  such  a  hit  that  when  another 
elderly  neighbor  was  ill,  I  sent  her  one.  I 
assumed  that  the  usual  thing  would  happens 
after  a  few  days  the  plant  would  go  the  way  of 
all  hot  house  plants  in  homes  and  hospitals. 

Imagine  my  surprise  several  months  later 
when  they  told  me  how  well  the  African  violet 
was  growing  and  blooming.  I  resolved  that  soon 
I  would  own  one  of  them.  But  with  the  coming 
of  our  second  son,  Al,  (Jack  was  about  three) 
there  were  other  things  that  took  precedence. 

With  a  P.T.A.  study  course  scheduled  at  my 
house,  and  a  covered  dish  lunch,  the  very  thing 
for  the  table  seemed  to  be  a  lovely  violet.  That 
was  the  first  purchase  for  my  present  hobby.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  care  of  violets,  and  it  is 
very  amusing  now  to  remember  how  I  clung  to 
every  word  that  any  one  told  me  about  their  care 
and  culture.  When  the  blooms  started  to  wilt  I 
moved  it  from  the  dining  table  to  the  radio  on 
top  of  the  refrigerator.  Since  the  radio  stayed 
on  most  of  the  time,  I  thought  the  heat  from  it 
would  keep  the  blooms  coming.  But  the  next  day 
Jack  saved  it  from  the  struggle  by  slamming  the 
refrigerator  door  so  hard  that  pot  and  flowers 
landed  upside  down  on  the  floor. 

This  started  my  propagation  era  that  proved 
most  rewarding.  My  windowsills  are  six  or  eight 
inches  deep  and  the  north  one  proved  the  ideal 
spot.  Since  then  the  windows  have  not  been 
without  violets. 

After  I  had  learned  the  growing  from  leaves 
technique,  I  experimented  with  various  colors. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  National  Show  in  Atlanta, 

I  was  the  victim  of  jaundice,  with  a  long  stretch 
in  bed,  four  months  in  all.  With  Flower  Grower, 
among  the  nice  things  in  my  life,  came  the 
news  of  the  national  fame  of  violets. 

During  the  long  months  of  gaining  my 
strength,  the  young  plants  were  very  prolific  in 
their  cheery  blooming,  and  they  with  the  tender 
care  of  my  husband  and  boys,  helped  make  my 
recovery  complete. 


In  the  following  years  many  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  names  have  come  to  my  collection,  along 
\^ith  membership  in  the  African  Violet  Society 
of  America.  The  perfect  dream  come  true  was 
the  National  Society’s  meeting  in  my  home  state, 
at  Nashville.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  all 
the  sessions,  and  to  gain  the  courage  to  come 
home  and  do  some  of  the  things  that  I  had  never 
dared  before. 

Among  the  first  was  to  prepare  a  brick  and 
plant  my  first  ripe  seed  pod.  The  anxious  vigil 
that  I  kept  with  my  large  magnifying  glass 
finally  paid  off,  but  it  took  much  longer  than  it 
should  have,  since  I  did  not  re-read  the  article 
in  the  National  Magazine  until  after  I  had 
planted  the  seed.  But  from  the  one  seed  pod  I 
had  about  twenty-five  plants  bloom.  The  seed 
pod  must  have  been  self-pollinated  because  all 
the  children  are  just  like  their  bi-color  mother. 

By  the  time  I  had  my  first  plants  potted  in 
individual  pots,  I  was  well  on  my  way  with  other 
crosses.  Various  favorite  traits  were  responsible 
for  my  selection  of  the  seed  parents.  I  have  a 
year  of  wistful  anticipation  ahead,  for  each  one 
is  registered  in  my  book  for  what  it  may  be 
worth. 

Each  issue  of  the  magazine  comes  at  a  time 
when  I  really  need  to  know  something  and  in  it 
I  find  the  answer  to  my  problem.  I  remember 
the  time  I  had  come  in  from  the  woods  where 
I  had  gotten  some  wonderful  dirt.  The  dirt 
gathering  story  came  out  with  all  the  interesting 
experiences.  What  a  great  common  denominator! 

In  a  general  way,  the  influence  of  the  African 
violet  is  truly  amazing.  It  can  be  a  ray  of  cheer 
in  the  sick  room,  a  single  plant  for  the  non¬ 
collector  on  a  window  sill,  propagation  for  the 
collector.  Everybody  can  afford  any  variety  or 
equipment  they  desire.  There  are  many  aspects 
of  the  commercial  fields,  and  the  plants  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  many  related  areas,  such  as 
fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  equipment  are  in¬ 
teresting. 

One  of  the  nice  things  that  I  have  found  about 
the  National  Society  is  the  membership  and  the 
magazine  for  the  $3,00,  even  if  there  is  no  Af¬ 
filiated  Chapter  closer  than  fifty  miles  to  me. 
I  have  shared  my  magazines,  and  there  are 
several  new  memberships  and  many  others  who 
share  leaves  and  experiences  with  me.  It  is  my 
goal  to  have  a  chapter  in  our  county  one  of  these 
days. 

A  point  that  has  helped  me  to  feel  that  more 
than  pleasure,  the  African  Violet  Society  is  doing 
something  for  the  good  of  mankind,  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  scholarships  given  to  students  in 
colleges.  They  help  to  find  some  of  the  answers 
about  the  nematode  and  its  control;  light  and  its 
effect  on  growth,  especially  the  violet  ,  .  . 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  I  am  a 
lover  and  grower  of  the  African  violet. 

THE  END 
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Mrs.  Coleman’s  aquarium  proved  efficient. 


A  SAINTPAULIA  FAN  WENT  TO  EUROPE 

Edith  E.  Coleman,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


As  my  husband’s  business  had  taken  him  to 
Europe  in  November,  1954,  and  having  no 
idea  when  he  would  return,  I  decided  that  during 
the  summer  of  1955  I  would  like  to  make  a  trip 
to  visit  him.  But  what  of  all  my  Saintpaulias  ? 
The  house  would  be  closed  up  completely  with 
only  an  occasional  check  by  my  son.  Having 
about  fifty  large  plants  and  as  many  small  ones 
all  ready  to  be  potted  confronted  me  with  a  try¬ 
ing  problem  to  think  about.  I  did  want  to  have 
violets  when  I  returned  home  and  dreaded  to 
lose  the  wonderful  varieties  in  my  collection. 

Therefore,  I  called  all  the  members  of  my 
sewing  club  and  invited  them  to  a  potting  party. 
They  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  invitation. 
I  then  got  busy,  mixing  and  sterilizing  a  bucket 
of  soil,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  party,  the 
ladies  arrived  and  brought  their  own  pots  with 
them.  Each  lady  seemed  to  enjoy  every  moment 
of  the  evening  and  left  my  home  with  at 
least  three  plants.  The  ladies  whole-heartedly 
promised  that,  if  any  of  my  plants  should  die 
while  I  was  away  on  the  trip,  they  would  give 
me  back  a  leaf  from  their  plants. 

How  my  large  plants  were  to  be  taken  care 
of  was  settled  by  the  kindness  of  my  next  door 
neighbor.  She  offered  to  keep  them  in  her  spare 
room  and  look  after  them.  Due  to  limited  space 
we  had  to  crowd  them  together  and  take  the 
chance  that  each  plant  would  get  sufficient  water 
from  the  trays  in  which  they  were  to  stand. 

Before  taking  my  large  plants  to  her  house 
next  door  and  closing  my  own  house,  I  took  a  leaf 


from  each  variety  and  planted  them  in  vermicu- 
lite  in  a  large  aquarium,  fourteen  by  thirty-six 
inches.  A  hole  was  drilled  in  the  slate  bottom, 
then  a  wick  of  fiber  glass,  one  inch  wide  by 
twenty  inches  long,  was  placed  across  the  inside 
bottom  of  the  aquarium  from  each  side  with  six 
inches  passing  through  the  hole  in  the  center  of 
the  aquarium  to  a  large  bowl  beneath.  The  wick 
was  well  wetted  first  then  a  large  square  of 
fiber  glass  was  laid  over  the  hole  and  the  wick 
on  the  inside  of  the  aquarium  then  three  inches 
of  vermiculite  was  then  put  in  and  well  wetted 
to  start  capillary  action.  By  this  method  the 
vermiculite  would  stay  watered  for  two  to  three 
weeks  without  further  attention.  The  aquarium 
stood  on  my  dinette  table  with  north  and  west 
exposure.  My  house  was  shut  up  completely 
except  for  an  occasional  check  by  my  son,  whom 
I  had  instructed  to  refill  the  bowl  with  water, 
as  it  was  needed;  also,  to  remove  any  leaves 
that  turned  brown. 

After  the  most  wonderful  three  months  vaca¬ 
tion  visiting  several  European  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  England  where  I  was  born,  I  returned  home 
in  early  November,  1955.  I  found  that  my  aquari¬ 
um  idea  had  worked  and  I  was  very  happy  to  see 
lots  of  little  plantlets  coming  along.  The  water 
in  the  bowl  was  now  changed  to  a  weak  nutrient 
solution  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  then  the 
plantlets  really  started  to  grow. 

As  of  this  day  in  February,  I  have  many 
small  plants.  As  regards  the  large  plants,  which 
my  neighbor  looked  after,  all  did  quite  well  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  which  were  suffering 


We  want  you  to  share 

“OUR  SMALL  ONES” 

Grown  a  mile  closer  to  the  sun 

We  have  been  propagating  Miniatures,  Semis,  and 
Small-Growing  African  Violets  for  several  years. 

More  than  260  varieties 
Send  stamp  for  list 
Leaves  ONLY  by  Mail 

Please  note:  We  are  Not  interested  in  volume  sales. 
Naturally  supply  is  limited.  Mail  shipments  are 
guaranteed.  The  risk  is  ours. 

jUNE  RIESE 

2280  Birch  Street  Denver  7,  Colorado 


from  too  much  water.  I  took  these  plants  and 
cut  the  crown  completely  away  from  the  stem  — 
discarded  stems  and  roots.  The  crowns  were 
then  placed  in  the  aquarium.  In  three  week^s 
time,  these  crowns  had  roots.  They  are  now 
potted  in  soil  and  have  buds  ready  to  burst  into 
bloom, 

I  was  away  from  my  home,  exactly  three 
months  and  I  am  happy  over  my  experience  with 
the  aquarium.  It  is  now  filled  with  leaves  for 
rooting  again  and  it  seems  that  there  will  Ibe 
another  potting  party,  as  all  the  members  of 
my  sewing  club  have  been  bitten  by  the  “African 
violet  bug.” 

I  hope  that  these  few  words  will  be  of  some 
help  to  any  Saintpaulia  lover  who  plans  a  trip 
away  from  home  for  a  long  period, 

THE  END 


WATCH  ’EM  GROW 

Stim-u-planT’ 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  FOOD 


See  the  healthy,  beautiful  dif¬ 
ference  Stim-U-Plant  makes  in 
your  African  Violets  .  .  ,  large  and 
brilliantly  vivid  blooms  .  ,  .  lux¬ 
uriant  foliage,  and  strong,  disease- 
resistant  plants.  Stimuplant  is  a 
rich  combination  of  vitamins, 
minerals,  and  plant  food  elements 
needed  for  healthy  plant  growth  ,  .  . 
yet  it’s  not  too  harsh  or  strong  . . . 
will  not  harm  delicate  plants.  Just 
mix  Stim-U-Plant  with  water;  apply  it  to  the  plants 
then  “watch  ’em  grow”. 


KEEP  MITES  AND 
INSECTS  AWAY 
with  SEL-KAPS 

Give  your  African  Violets  perma¬ 
nent  protection  against  Red 
Spiders,  Aphids,  “Mealy  Bugs”, 
and  Cyclamen  Mites  this  easy 
STIM-U-PLANT  way.  Just  put  one 
Sel-Kap  into  plant  soil  and  water 
the  plant.  Next  month  add  another 
Sel-Kap.  After  that,  one  Sel-Kap 
every  three  months,  will  give  your 


African  Violets  permanent  protec¬ 
tion  from  these  tiny,  dangerous 
pests. 

Buy  from  your  variety  store, 
florist,  hardware  or  garden  store. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Stim- 
U-Plant  write  direct.  Write  Dept, 
1. 

STIM-U-PLANT 

2077  Parkwood  Ave 
COLUMBUS  19,  OHIO 
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Violet  Frathel’s  window  is  an  attractive  setting  for  her  violets. 


STILL  GROWING 


Violet  Frathel,  Rochester,  New  York 


When  first  introduced  to  these  lovely  plants, 
I  was  fighting  a  long  illness.  Although  it 
was  nothing  fatal,  I  still  had  to  prove  myself 
the  stronger.  I  went  nowhere  for  I  didn’t  care 
to  see  anyone.  I  only  existed  from  day  to  day. 
I  had  disposed  of  all  my  plants,  ivy  and  such,  for 
they  were  too  much  bother.  But  when  Christmas 
arrived,  my  youngest  daughter  gave  me  two  Af¬ 
rican  violets.  Ruffled  Queen  and  Pink  Cheer. 
Both  were  large  plants  with  loads  of  blossoms, 
but  the  Dupont,  Ruffled  Queen,  had  a  leaf  broken 
off.  So  I  stuck  it  in  a  glass  of  water  and 
promptly  forgot  it. 

Then  one  morning  I  found  myself  getting  up 
earlier  just  to  watch  those  plants.  There  they 
stood  in  the  window,  looking  so  proud.  One  day 
I  glanced  at  the  leaf  and  it  was  full  of  fragile 
white  roots.  I  felt  the  thrill  of  having  started  it 
to  grow,  and  I  realized  that  I  was  growing  too. 
That  was  how  it  began. 

To  stir  my  interest,  my  beloved  husband 
suggested  a  little  trip  to  see  other  violets.  My 
children  were  amazed  when  I  agreed.  We  brought 
back  many  beautiful  African  violets,  and  I  now 
have  nearly  two  thousand  plants.  I  have  a  shop 
in  my  home  and  am  a  pretty  well  known  grower. 
If  I  see  a  book  or  magazine,  or  even  a  leaflet 
about  African  violets,  I  must  have  it  to  read  from 
cover  to  cover,  over  and  over,  to  get  every  new 
idea  on  how  to  grow  these  plants. 

I  have  built  up  a  good  business.  I  have 
learned  to  graft,  to  grow  from  leaves  and  from 
seeds  of  my  own  crosses,  and  have  had  most  of 


the  thrills  known  to  violet  lovers.  I  have  de¬ 
veloped  my  own  Double  Pink,  Double  Holly, 
Double  Sir  Lancelot,  and  many  more.  You  see 
I  am  still  growing,  and  am  putting  a  pink  flower 
on  Holly.  Soon  I  will  have  some  outstanding 
seedlings. 

Still  growing,  I  am  now  a  speaker  on  African 
violets.  When  I  first  spoke  before  a  large  crowd 
it  was  at  our  local  meeting.  They  asked  me  to 
speak  in  place  of  another  who  was  ill.  I  had  to 
go  to  the  doctor  to  be  quieted  down,  not  that  I 
was  ill,  but  to  prevent  my  becoming  ill  and  unable 
to  speak.  At  first  I  was  faint  when  I  saw  all 
those  faces  in  front  of  me,  but  when  I  saw  those 
nearest  me  smiling  with  encouragement,  I  was  at 
ease  and  could  have  talked  for  hours.  Since  then 
I  have  spoken  many  times. 

Now  we  hire  a  violet  sitter,  so  we  may  be  on 
our  way.  We  even  bought  a  new  Ford  country 
sedan  so  we  could  carry  more  plants  home  from 
other  growers,  and  go  on  to  shows,  where  I  have 
had  the  very  great  fortune  of  winning  many  blue 
ribbons.  If  you  are  out  on  the  highway  and  hear 
brakes  screech,  you  will  know  my  husband  has 
seen  a  sign  reading  AFRICAN  VIOLETS.  Then 
he’ll  turn  to  me  and  say,  “Want  to  take  a  look?” 
Silly  boy! 

Still  growing,  I  shall  try  for  a  still  higher 
goal.  I  would  love  to  be  a  judge  for  these  lovely 
rainbows  of  color  that  have  made  me  find  my 
place  in  this  world. 

See,  I’m  still  growing. 

THE  END 
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HOW  TO  FINANCE  AN 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOW 

Janice  Owens,  Tacoma,  Washington 
Northwest  Reporter 


Has  your  club  wished  to  stage  an  African  vio¬ 
let  show  but  hesitated  because  of  the  expense 
involved?  Here  is  an  excellent  way  to  raise 
money.  A  sale  of  plants  and  rooted  cuttings  to 
the  public  during  show  hours  will  not  only  cover 
the  cost  of  the  show  but  will  net  your  club  a 
good  profit  besides.  With  adroit  advertising  an 
African  violet  sale  is  invariably  successful. 

The  Tahoma  African  Violet  Society  has  staged 
three  fine  shows,  and  without  charging  admission 
has  come  out  financially  on  top.  The  1953  ex¬ 
hibit  was  not  a  judged  show.  The  hall  was 
donated.  The  total  cost  was  $24.11  which  the 
treasury  was  able  to  handle. 

The  1954  show  was  larger.  It  also  was  not 
judged,  and  again  the  hall  was  donated.  A  sale 
of  rooted  cuttings  was  tried  as  an  experiment 
and  to  the  amazement  and  delight  of  all  it  netted 
$139.27.  The  cost  of  the  show  was  $65.47.  About 
eight  hundred  people  came  and  everyone  wanted 
to  buy  starts  of  African  violets.  They  studied 
the  plants  on  exhibit  and  made  lists  of  desirable 
varieties.  Then  they  went  to  the  sale  table  with 
their  lists.  The  sales  crew  soon  ran  out  of 
popular  varieties,  but  were  able  to  sell  absolutely 
everything. 

The  1955  show  was  quite  ambitious.  It  was 
judged.  A  large  hall  was  hired  for  two  days. 
Show  plans,  including  a  sale,  were  well  under 
way  when  it  was  learned  that  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Board  would  not  allow  sales  of  any  kind  in 
the  building.  Then  a  friendly  nurseryman  came 
to  the  rescue  by  donating  space  in  his  store  for 
the  sale.  His  shop  was  three  blocks  away  from 
the  show  on  a  busy  highway  and  without  much 
parking  space.  It  did  not  look  too  promising. 

The  problem  was  how  to  attract  show  visitors 
down  the  street  to  the  sale.  It  was  successfully 
accomplished  through  a  newspaper  write-up  and 
by  handing  out  cards  at  the  show  which  an¬ 
nounced: 


APRICAN  VIOLET  SALE 

by  Tahoma  African  Violet  Society 
Rooted  Cuttings  and  Small  Plants 
39  cents  and  up 
June  4  and  5 

AT  MELROSE  NURSERY 

Present  this  card  for  10%  discount. 


The  crowds  came  and  they  bought  everything 
in  sight  down  to  the  last  unrooted  leaf.  The  sale 
receipts  were  $211.48.  Three  times  as  much  could 
have  been  sold.  The  cost  of  the  show  was  $171.58, 
so  there  was  a  very  comfortable  margin. 

Every  member  of  the  club  contributes  plants 
and  rooted  cuttings  for  these  sales.  The  two  or 
three  commercial  members  are  able  to  make  com¬ 
paratively  large  contributions  so  they  are  allowed 
to  set  up  advertising  displays  free  of  charge  at 
the  shows.  However,  a  club  does  not  need  com¬ 
mercial  growers  to  put  on  a  successful  sale.  All 
that  is  required  is  an  enthusiastic  membership. 

At  least  three  months  ahead  of  the  show,  a 
sales  chairman  is  appointed.  She  tells  the  mem¬ 
bers  how  to  label  leaves,  and  encourages  them  to 
root  as  many  as  possible.  The  chairman  keeps 
track  of  all  growing  stock  and  tries  to  see  that 
plenty  of  desirable  varieties  will  be  ready.  Only 
healthy,  vigorous  growing  stock  is  accepted  for 
the  sale.  Rooted  cuttings  generally  have  plants 
an  inch  or  more  high. 

Some  members  bring  all  cuttings  in  clay  pots 
set  in  boxes  of  wet  peat  moss.  Others  bring  flats 
or  kitchen  pans  of  cuttings  growing  in  various 
rooting  mediums  —  generally  vermiculite.  These 
are  potted  as  they  are  needed  at  the  sale  into 
small  waxed  paper  cups.  Purchasers  seem  to  en¬ 
joy  watching  a  chosen  cutting  come  up  out  of  its 
bed  of  vermiculite  and  go  into  a  little  cup  for 
travel. 

Labeling  the  leaves  carefully  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant,  Wooden  or  plastic  stakes  are  not  satis¬ 
factory  because  they  invariably  get  mixed  up  in 
the  flats  as  sales  people  work  over  the  stock, 
and  the  stakes  are  too  hard  to  read  in  a  hurry. 
People  are  often  standing  around  three  deep  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  served,  so  plants  must  be  plainly 
labeled. 

A  small  piece  of  paper  with  the  variety  typed 
or  printed  in  black  or  India  ink  should  be  clipped 
across  the  top  of  the  plant  or  leaf.  The  tiny 
punch  clips  should  be  used.  They  make  a  very 
small  hole  near  the  edge  of  the  leaf  to  be  sure, 
but  they  will  not  come  off.  There  should  be 
space  on  the  name-tag  for  marking  the  price. 

If  punch  clips  are  not  available,  scotch  tape 
may  be  used.  There  is  a  way  to  make  it  stick. 
Cut  a  strip  of  tape  about  two  inches  long.  Attach 
the  paper  label  at  one  end  and  bring  the  tape 
across  the  top  surface  of  the  leaf  and  out  beyond 
the  edge  about  half  an  inch.  At  this  point  fold 
the  sticky  surfaces  of  the  tape  together  and  bring 
the  rest  of  it  back  across  the  under  surface  of 
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Directions  for  making  this  inexpensive  label  for  leaves  begins  in  last  paragraph  on  preceding  page. 


the  leaf.  Press  the  tape  gently  on  the  leaf 
surfaces,  but  press  it  tightly  together  at  the  leaf 
edge  and  beyond.  This  will  hold  remarkably  well 
even  under  quite  moist  conditions  but  will  come 
off  when  desired  without  leaving  a  mark. 

A  plant  sale  will  be  fairly  smooth  if  there  are 
two  or  three  sales  people  on  duty  —  plus  a 
cashier.  A  clerk  will  hand  the  buyer  a  shoe  box 
or  similar  container  to  hold  his  plants  and  will 
help  him  choose  varieties.  The  buyer  will  then 
move  to  the  cashier  who  will  add  up  the  prices 
on  the  plant  labels.  A  cashier  is  indispensable 
because  it  is  too  messy  a  job  for  a  clerk  to 
handle  both  plants  and  money. 

To  top  everything  off,  the  buyer  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  sheet  of  printed  instructions  on  how  to 
care  for  his  new  little  African  violet  friends.  The 
Tahoma  African  Violet  Society  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  Tips  on  African  Violet  Culture  to  all  pur¬ 
chasers  and  has  received  praise  and  thanks  for 
this  service.  Clubs  will  be  welcome  to  copy  these 
instructions.  Write  for  a  sample  sheet. 

TO  ROOT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

Choose  leaves  which  are  growing  vigorously. 
Avoid  old,  soft  leaves  from  the  outside  edge  of 
the  plant.  Cut  the  stem  to  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  length. 

Place  about  two  inches  of  vermiculite  (trade 
name.  Terra  Lite)  in  a  glass  jar  or  plastic  bread 
box.  Moisten  vermiculite  with  warm  water.  In¬ 
sert  leaf  stems  to  three-fourths  inch  depth. 
Cover  jar  with  piece  of  glass  or  Saran  Wrap, 
leaving  a  small  opening  for  air.  Remove  cover 
every  day  or  so  for  a  few  minutes  of  ventilation. 
If  vermiculite  begins  to  dry  out,  moisten  again 
with  warm  water. 

When  plantlets  show  above  the  vermiculite, 
start  feeding  every  two  weeks  with  very  dilute 


Rapid-Gro  or  move  the  rooted  cutting  into  some 
leafmold  mix  which  will  provide  some  food  for 
the  growing  plants.  Use  a  two  inch  pot  for  this 
change.  Keep  as  much  vermiculite  around  the 
roots  as  will  cling  to  them.  Fill  in  with  leafmold 
around  the  root-ball  and  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot. 

If  the  small  pot  has  a  tendency  to  dry  out  too 
fast,  wrap  the  whole  thing  loosely  in  Saran  Wrap. 
Open  wrapping  every  day  or  so  for  ventilation. 

The  process  of  growing  new  plants  from 
leaves  is  greatly  hastened  if  the  cuttings  are 
kept  in  a  warm,  light  place,  but  not  too  bright. 


TO  POT  SMALL  PLANTS 

When  plantlets  are  two  or  three  inches  high 
remove  the  cutting  from  the  pot  or  bed  of  ver¬ 
miculite.  Gently  separate  the  plantlets  trying 
not  to  tear  too  many  roots.  Place  them  in  a  leaf- 
mold  mixture  in  individual  two  inch  pots. 

Place  each  new  plant  (pot  and  all)  inside  a 
large  glass  jar,  or  surround  it  loosely  with  Saran 
Wrap  to  help  it  over  the  shock  and  maintain 
humidity. 

Do  not  change  plants  to  larger  pots  until  they 
become  rootbound.  Then  use  the  next  size  larger 
pot.  Never  make  a  big  jump  from  small  pot  to 
large. 

.  TIPS  ON  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CULTURE 
What  to  do  if  African  violets  do  not  bloom! 

FIRST,  check  the  light.  Everybody  knows 
that  bright  sun  will  bum  leaves  and  blossoms, 
but  that  doesn’t  mean  you  must  keep  your  plants 
in  dark  comers.  They  must  have  plenty  of  light 
to  flower.  If  your  window  doesn’t  provide  enough. 
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turn  on  your  reading  lamps  or  place  fluorescent 
lights  over  your  plants. 

SECOND,  check  your  temperature.  Make  it 
seventy  to  seventy-five  degrees  in  daytime;  sixty 
to  seventy  degrees  at  night.  A  constant  seventy 
degrees  is  perfect.  If  your  plants  are  on  a 
windowsill,  be  sure  to  check  the  temperature 
there.  It  is  surprising  how  much  cold  air  can 
pour  off  those  windowpanes  —  and  cold  air  will 
leave  your  plants  standing  still. 

THIRD,  check  humidity.  Do  provide  moisture 
in  the  air,  either  from  your  cooking  and  dish¬ 
washing  or  by  placing  trays  of  pebbles  and  water 
under  your  plants.  But  do  not  set  the  pots  down 
into  the  water  —  just  let  them  rest  on  the  pebbles. 

FOURTH,  check  your  soil  mixture.  It  should 
consist  mostly  of  leafmold  and  be  very  loose 
and  full  of  little  lumps,  tiny  stones,  and  small 
pieces  of  leaves.  Of  course  such  a  mix  dries  out 
rapidly  but  it  also  provides  root  ventilation  which 
is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  roots  from  rotting. 

NEXT,  check  your  watering  methods.  Use 
warm  water  and  only  offer  your  plants  a  drink 
when  the  soil  begins  to  get  dry  on  top.  You  may 


ENCARDTS  VIOLET  HOUSE 

SPECIALIZE  IN  HYBRIDIZING  DOUBLES 

Some  have  over  100  blossoms  and  buds  at  one  time. 
Some  Double  Stem,  giving  you  two  bloom  stems  to 
a  leaf  instead  of  one  Many  others.  New  and  old, 
including  Dbl.  Pinks,  Mayfair,  Dr.  Galloway,  etc. 

You  Are  Cordially  Invited 

2818  S.  17  St.  Omaha  9,  Nebr. 

1  Block  South  of  Vinton  St. 

Phone  We.  1304 
Ship  Plants  and  Leaves 
Stamp  for  List 


have  to  water  every  day.  Alternate  between  top 
and  bottom  watering  and  never  stand  the  pots 
for  long  periods  in  water.  Fertilize  occasionally 
with  dilute  mixtures  of  a  good  all-purpose  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

NOW,  check  the  plant  itself.  Does  it  have 
more  than  one  crown?  Those  side  crowns  should 
have  been  pushed  off  when  tiny.  If  your  plant 
has  several  crowded  centers,  you  will  have  to 
divide  it.  Light  must  get  down  into  the  plant 
to  start  the  buds  forming.  A  single  crown  plant 
will  generally  last  longer,  send  out  more  flowers, 
and  have  a  better  shape  than  a  multiple  crown 
plant. 

Sometimes  an  African  violet  fan  must  try  two 
or  three  times  before  he  gets  the  knack  of  grow¬ 
ing  violets.  If  your  plants  do  not  bloom,  don’t 
get  discouraged.  Something  can  usually  be  done 
about  it,  and  the  solution  is  generally  very  simple. 
(But  by  the  way,  if  you  cook  on  a  gas  range, 
African  violets  are  probably  not  for  you.) 

If  you  wish  to  go  deeper  into  the  fine  points 
of  African  violet  culture,  pick  up  the  following 
books  at  the  public  library: 

All  About  African  Violets  —  by  Mon¬ 
tague  Free. 

The  Complete  Book  of  African  Violets  — 
by  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson. 

How  to  Grow  African  Violets  —  by 
Carolyn  Rector  can  be  found  on  the  Sun¬ 
set  Book  shelf  at  the  garden  shop. 

Then  of  course  you  can  send  $3.00  to 
the  African  Violet  Magazine,  Box  1326, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  get  their  won¬ 
derful  quarterly  publication. 

Written  for  the  TAHOMA  AFRICAN  VIO¬ 
LET  SOCIETY,  1955,  by  Janice  Owens. 

THE  END 


SPECIALIZING 

HYBRIDIZING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

That 

can  make  you  Happy.  New  and  older  varieties. 

Send  for  free  list. 

RETAIL 

HOBBY  WHOLESALE 

DEALERS  —  Our  business  has  had  a  steady,  healthy  growth  ever  since  we  started  raising 
and  selling  African  Violets  but  we  have  not  reached  our  capacity.  Because  of  our  location  and 
capacity  we  are  especially  interested  in  developing  our  wholesale  business.  We  have  worked  out 
a  three  price  system  so  if  you  are  a  dealer  we  would  like  to  send  you  our  TRADE  LIST,  Please 
ask  for  Trade  List. 

□  PPEN’S  GREENHOUSES 

4330  AUBURN  RD. 

SALEM,  OREGON  PHONE  EM  4-1933 
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Mrs.  Beehler  enjoys  working  with  her  plants. 


A  WOMAN  AND  HER  WORK 

The  story  of  Mrs.  O.  E.  Beehler,  Boulder,  Colorado 


Courtesy  of  the  Boulder  Daily  Camera 

Always  happy  to  do  things  together,  the 
Orville  E.  Beehler  family  of  seven  now  has 
its  interest  in  African  violets.  Even  the  baby 
realizes  that  African  violets  are  something  to 
show  off  at  their  house,  and  when  company  calls 
he  brings  little  plants  out  for  viewing  and 
jabbers  away  in  convincing,  if  not  domestic, 
tongue. 

At  one  time  Mrs.  Beehler  was  given  four  Afri¬ 
can  violets.  They  all  died.  Then  in  1950,  when 
all  members  of  the  family  had  mumps,  the  school 
sent  them  an  African  violet.  They  kept  it  for  a 
year.  It  didn’t  bloom.  It  didn’t  die  either.  They 
all  felt  encouraged. 

This  was  the  year  the  family  moved  to 
Boulder,  one  violet  and  seven  Beehlers.  Surgeon 
of  the  household  through  process  of  elimination, 
Mr.  Beehler  scrubbed  and  then  divided  the  te¬ 
nacious  potted  plant.  He  discovered  there  were 
seven  members  of  that  family  too!  But,  unaware 
as  yet  of  the  knock  of  destiny,  Mrs.  Beehler 
blithely  gave  all  the  little  plants  away  and  sold 
their  family  tree. 

Destiny  in  dirt  persistently  knocked  again. 
Someone  else  gave  the  family  more  African  vio¬ 
lets,  and  by  the  end  of  1953,  twelve  or  fourteen 
varieties  held  their  own  in  the  Beehler  home¬ 
stead. 


Through  accidentally  leaving  a  plant  on  the 
kitchen  stove,  the  family  discovered  the  fluo¬ 
rescent  fixture  had  exercised  a  tonic  effect  on 
the  violet.  After  that,  each  evening  they  placed 
there  all  the  plants  for  which  there  was  room. 
They  now  have  increased  their  fluorescent  light 
accommodations  to  include  nine  40  watt  tubes,  of 
which  eight  are  on  two  carts,  and  four  20  watt 
tubes.  They  have  eleven  window  shelves,  utilizing 
daylight  on  the  south,  east  and  north.  Their 
plants  are  brought  to  the  blooming  stage  under 
fluorescent,  then  given  a  place  on  the  window 
shelves  in  the  daylight. 

Last  January  a  friend  visiting  them  insisted 
on  paying  for  a  violet  that  had  taken  her  fancy, 
and  soon  the  news  spread.  People  began  to  call. 
Someone  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Beehler  was  selling 
violets,  and  she  wanted  to  purchase  some  for 
Mother’s  Day.  That  was  the  start  of  Mrs. 
Beehler’s  African  violet  business,  in  which  the 
whole  family  joins.  The  children  all  have  their 
own  violet  plants,  and  when  they  sell  any  of 
theirs,  they  pay  ten  per  cent  to  mama  for  their 
nurture,  A  daughter,  age  ten,  now  has  her  eye 
on  a  plant  of  Blue  Heiress  with  fifty  blossoms, 
some  of  them  measuring  two  and  one-half  inches 
across.  She  is  waiting  for  these  large  blossoms 
to  fall  off  so  that  she  may  take  them  to  school. 

THE  END 
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overhead 

L-ftrvip 


For  back  and  side  to  bench  —  place  table  in  corner  of  room. 


Potting 


Bench  For  Convenience 


Leonard  K.  Brewer,  Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Have  you  ever  received  a  shipment  of  plants, 
or  leaves,  and  then  had  to  scurry  around  for 
potting  mixture,  pieces  of  broken  pots,  and  pots  ? 
Most  of  you  have,  I  am  sure.  Things  never  seem 
to  be  in  the  right  spot.  You  do  not  have  too  much 
time  just  at  the  moment,  and  you  want  to  get 
the  plants  potted  immediately.  Perhaps  the 
arrangement  that  I  have  worked  out  for  myself 
will  be  of  some  assistance  to  you. 

To  begin  with,  use  a  table  with  a  flat  work¬ 
ing  surface,  and  one  that  is  waist  high,  so  that 
you  will  not  have  to  bend  over.  Place  it  in  a 
corner  so  that  there  is  a  wall  behind  it  and  on 
one  side.  This  will  enable  you  to  stack  pots 
against  the  walls  without  the  hazard  of  having 
them  topple  over  on  the  floor. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  table  to  be  entirely 
open  underneath,  but  perhaps  a  drawer  or  two 
would  do  no  harm,  and  would  be  a  convenient 
place  for  storing  your  violet  catalogs  and  perti¬ 
nent  records.  Under  the  table,  or  bench,  place  a 
bushel  basket  or  two  of  sterilized  and  fertilized 
potting  mixture,  either  your  own  special  formula 
or  a  commercial  one.  Always  have  this  prepared 
and  ready  for  use.  It  will  save  you  much  time. 
You  may  also  store  flats  of  sterilized  pots. 
Directly  above  the  bench  have  a  shaded  light  of 
sufficient  wattage  to  enable  you  to  see  even  the 
tiniest  seedlings  distinctly. 

On  the  surface  of  the  bench  you  will  find 
room  for  your  other  needs.  I  always  have  several 
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sizes  of  pots,  one  on  top  of  another.  They  have 
been  sterilized  in  advance  and  have  pieces  of 
broken  pots  in  them.  This  again  saves  time  when 
I  want  to  transplant.  I  also  have  a  glass  contain¬ 
ing  some  plastic  labels,  several  bags  of  vermicu- 
lite,  containers  of  my  favorite  fertilizer,  a  jar 
containing  broken  pieces  of  pots,  and  various 
miscellaneous  items  that  are  needed  from  time  to 
time.  Concentrating  them  in  one  area  permits 
me  to  have  everything  within  arm’s  reach  and  is 
time-saving. 

Along  the  bench  I  have  a  heavy  cardboard  box 
into  which  I  toss  my  broken  leaves,  faded  flowers, 
worn  out  soil,  and  anything  else  I  wish  to  dis¬ 
card.  It  saves  many  steps. 

Keep  a  container  of  potting  mixture  on  top 
of  the  bench,  along  with  a  small  scoop  and  some 
spoons,  so  that  you  will  not  have  to  bend  down 
every  time  you  wish  to  obtain  some  soil.  Also,  a 
watering  can  filled  with  water,  which  will  then 
be  room  temperature  when  you  need  it. 

If  you  try  an  arrangement  like  this,  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  able  to  adapt  it  to  your  own  require¬ 
ments  as  time  goes  by.  One  thing  is  sure,  it  is 
a  tried  and  true  time-saver. 

THE  END 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  CROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

For  two  years  the  prize-winning  blossoms 
at  the  National  African  Violet  Show  have 
been  grown  with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the 
scientifically  balanced,  100%  water-soluble 
plant  food.  It  supplies  the  entire  root 
system  with  the  natural,  concentrated  food 
elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy  growth 
and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical  to 
use  ...  a  35^  package  makes  68  quarts, 
75^  package  makes  125  gals.,  $1.25  package 
makes  250  gals,  of  rich  liquid  food. 

FREE  SAMPLE:  Write  for  free  sample  and  a  copy 
of  our  African  Violet  folder. 


Dept.  AV-15,  622  West  119th  Street,  Chicago  28,  Ill. 


Display  your  plants  perfectly  on  the  New  all-steel  Vio  Holda  plant  stand.  The 
original  stand  with  revolving  arms.  Sturdy,  heavy  gauge  all-steel  welded.  40"  high. 
Will  not  tilt  or  tip.  Holds  11  plants,  10  on  revolving  arms  extending  outward  6" 
to  12"  from  center  shaft.  Arms  movable  to  any  position  to  enhance  beauty  of 
display  and  allow  even  sun  and  air  exposure.  Light  weight.  Easily  dismantled  for 
cleaning.  Antique  black;  white  or  gi’een  enamel. 


ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY— Only  $14.95  each,  plus 


$1.00  for  packing  and  postage.  ($2.00  for  Canada) 


Specify  color  desired.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Immediate  shipment.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Circular  on  request. 


NEW  FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT  FIXTURE 


VIO  HOLDA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  915  Dept.  19-E  Topeka,  Kansas 


Designed  to  fit  your  Vio  Holda  plant 
stand.  Floods  flowers  with  cool,  beneficial 
fluorescent  light.  Promotes  growth.  Makes 
show  place  of  dark  corners  or  sunless 
rooms.  Installed  or  removed  in  a  few 
minutes  without  tools.  Fits  all  Vio  Holda 
stands. 


Light  shade  is  13"  sq.  at  bottom,  9"  sq.  at  top,  and  6"  deep.  Will  accommo¬ 
date  22  watt,  8%"  Circline  fluorescent  light  tube.  Shade,  without  tube,  only 
$14.50.  Light  tube,  $2.95  extra.  Please  add  75^  for  postage  unless  you  are 
also  ordering  a  plant  stand.  Plant  stand  and  shade  $29.45.  With  Circline 
fluorescent  light  tube  $32.40.  Add  $1.00  postage  USA;  $2.00  Canada.  Be  sure 
to  specify  color  wanted,  white,  green  or  antique  black. 


nmcrjfarsmvm  off 
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VIOLET  ECSTASY 


Mrs.  J.  J.  Molloy,  Jr.,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


The  violets  were  giving  a  party,  upon  a  MISTY 
MORN.  I  watched  and  this  is  what  I  saw: 
GIRL  AT  DAWN  with  SUNRISE  SUPREME, 
MORNING  GLORY  in  a  PINK  CLOUD. 

There  was  FLUFFY  LADY  having  her 
PEACHES  AND  CREAM  with  a  SILVER 
SPOON,  while  RED  DANCER  was  doing  a 
SABRE  DANCE. 

WHITE  MADONNA  was  there  in  her 
PURPLE  LACE  shawl,  making  CALICO  EYES 
at  SIR  LANCELOT,  as  EDITH  CAVELL  gave 
HELEN  WILSON  the  HI  HAT. 

RAINBOW  KING  and  RUFFLED  QUEEN 
were  there.  The  Queen  was  looking  very 
SHOCKING  with  her  CORSAGE  of  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS,  as  the  King  sat  beside  her  on  the 


QUEEN’S  CUSHION  guarding  the  CROWN 
JEWELS. 

FLEUR  PETITE  looked  like  a  LITTLE 
SWEETHEART  in  her  BRIDAL  WREATH  with 
APPLEBLOSSOMS  in  her  hair,  for  she  was  to 
be  crossed  on  GLAMOUR  BOY  in  the  AUTUMN. 

SNOW  WHITE  was  telling  BLUE  FAIRY 
TALES  to  BASHFUL,  DOPEY,  SLEEPY  and 
GRUMPY. 

ROBINHOOD  and  CLEMENTINE  were  doing 
the  MISSOURI  WALTZ,  as  ROSE-O-DAY  sang 
the  ST.  LOUIS  BLUES. 

DREAM  GIRL  was  a  GORGEOUS  BLUE 
WONDER  in  her  gown  of  FROSTED  BLUE 
LACE  with  a  SILVER  LINING,  her  bonnet  a 
PINK  PUFF. 

There  too  I  saw  a  CHRISTMAS  STAR,  ALL 
AGLOW  shining  through  a  PURPLE  DOG¬ 
WOOD. 

In  the  EVENING  SUNSET  I  could  see 
AMERICA  and  the  STARS  AND  STRIPES,  while 
EVENTIDE  was  weaving  BLACK  MAGIC  as  a 
WINTRY  NIGHT  appeared. 

THE  END 


GOLDEN  EARTH 

THE  FLOWER  GROWERS  MAGICIAN 

GOLDEN  EARTH  is  an  outstanding,  all  purpose,  growing  medium  that  is  unequaled  by  any 
potting  material  on  the  market,  selling  at  any  price. 

Feel  and  handle  GOLDEN  EARTH,  your  hands  will  tell  you  the  difference. 

GOLDEN  EARTH  has  that  Loaminized  feel  that  tells  you  instantly,  here  is  a  plants  delight. 

GOLDEN  EARTH  never  gets  hard  or  packs,  wet  or  dry. 

GOLDEN  EARTH  never  becomes  soggy  or  sour  when  over  watered. 

GOLDEN  EARTH  contains  no  dirt  —  Requires  no  drain  —  Water  once  a  week. 

GOLDEN  EARTH,  by  eliminating  dirt,  drainage  and  drain  pans,  does  away  with  most  of  your 
house  plant  problems. 

GOLDEN  EARTH  is  fortified  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  Fish  Emulsion,  to  insure  optimum 
growth  of  all  plants  and  flowers. 

If  your  dealer,  as  yet,  does  not  have  GOLDEN  EARTH,  enclose  a  dollar  bill  for  a  one  and  one-half 
qt.  bag,  post  paid,  to  GOLDEN  EARTH,  INC.,  ENCAMPMENT,  WYOMING. 
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AND  THERE  WAS  LIGHT 

Bess  Dykeman,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


Growing  gesneriads  is  both  a  challenge  and  a 
delight.  Fm  having  a  lot  of  fun  getting 
acquainted  with  these  kissin’  cousins  of  our  Afri¬ 
can  violets.  Seeds  of  many  rare  and  lovely  ones 
are  available,  and  this  is  an  inexpensive  way  to 
start  a  collection.  Plants  or  bulbs  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  if  you  want  just  one  or  two  of  a  kind. 

Three  years  ago  I  acquired  an  isoloma  which 
was  ending  its  blooming  cycle.  It  was  placed 
under  fluorescent  lights  where  it  grew  until  it 
became  vinelike.  No  more  flowers  appeared. 
Months  passed  and  although  I  tried  growing  it 
in  both  sunny  and  shaded  windows,  it  refused  to 
bloom.  If  I  could  have  found  a  willing  recipient, 
Fd  have  been  glad  to  give  the  thing  away. 

In  early  December  of  last  year  a  new  book 
appeared  on  my  horizon:  Peggie  Schulz’s  “Grow¬ 
ing  Plants  Under  Artificial  Light.”  The  author 
said,  “Limited  flowering  will  tell  you  that  your 
gloxinias  and  other  gesneriads  are  not  getting 
enough  light  and  need  boosting  nearer  the  tubes 
or  need  light  from  additional  tubes.”  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Gesneriad  Journal  was  urging  its  readers  to 
furnish  abundant  light  for  all  gesneriads,  much 
more  than  African  violets  require.  Hopefully  I 
boosted  my  isoloma  up  as  close  to  the  tubes  as 
I  dared.  In  a  few  weeks  I  noticed  swellings  at 
the  top  leaf  axils  indicating  that  bud  initiation 
had  begun.  Soon  after  that  it  became  evident 
that  the  isoloma  would  bloom  in  clusters  of  five 
and  six  at  every  joint.  More  buds  formed  as  the 
plant  grew  and  lateral  growths  sprouted  on  the 
bare  stalk  below,  producing  their  quota  of  buds. 
In  early  March  it  was  a  glorious  sight  with  many 


attractive  red  flowers,  and  dozens  of  buds  promise 
a  bright  future.  “Let  There  Be  Light,  and  There 
Was  Light,”  was  promise  and  fulfillment  for  the 
isoloma. 

After  this  revealing  development,  I  perched 
all  of  my  gesneriads  up  high  to  get  all  the  benefit 
possible  from  the  tubes.  Much  light  was  thus 


Episcia  lilacina,  green  leaf  variety  formerly 
erroniously  identified  as  E.  chontalensis  has 
small  dark  green  leaves  and  light  blue  blossom. 


Episcia  fulgida  (coccinea)  has  large  green  and  brown  leaves  with  bright  silvery-green  veins. 
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shut  off  from  the  African  violets  at  the  edges 
of  the  table,  and  too,  my  husband’s  sense  of  neat¬ 
ness  was  offended  by  the  untidy  appearance  of 
the  whole  area.  He  made  a  happy  suggestion. 
Why  not  four  tubes  instead  of  two?  As  he  is 
my  adviser,  light  technician,  electrician,  carpen¬ 
ter,  and  (he  claims)  my  janitor,  “Dyke”  made  a 
plywood  canopy  thirty  by  sixty  inches  and  lined 
it  with  aluminum  foil.  Four  40W-48  inch  tubes, 
two  white  and  two  daylight,  were  attached  to  it, 
spaced  six  inches  apart.  A  light  meter  showed 
that  we  now  had  a  more  uniform  distribution  of 
light  over  the  entire  thirty  by  sixty  inch  area 
below.  The  tall  gesneriads  nearly  reach  the  tubes, 
while  the  leaves  of  the  Saintpaulias  are  about 
seven  inches  away  from  them.  Small  flats  of 
seedlings  must  still  be  set  up  on  tall  cans  and 
thimble  pots  must  also  be  boosted.  At  first  we 
had  the  light  on  for  seventeen  hours,  later  we 
cut  it  to  fourteen, 

I  was  curious  to  see  what  this  amount  of 
light  would  do  for  gloxinias  so  I  put  a  year  old 
seedling  bulb  now  dormant  under  the  center  of 
the  tubes.  I’m  happy  to  report  that  for  once 
I’m  completely  satisfied  with  the  performance  of 
a  gloxinia.  Judging  by  the  large  number  of  buds 
forming  at  the  crown,  I  know  this  one  is  per¬ 
fectly  contented  in  its  choice  location.  It  seems 
imoossible  to  give  gloxinias  too  much  light.  They 
are,  of  course,  terribile  space  stealers,  but  when 
in  full  bloom  I  forgive  them,  for  they  are  so 
gorgeous  that  they  also  steal  the  limelight. 

I  have  found  gloxinias  easier  to  raise  from 
seed  than  African  violets.  In  fact,  last  year 
germination  was  so  good  that  unless  we  ourselves 
wanted  to  move  out,  it  was  necessary  to  give 
many  of  them  away.  I  have  never  had  a  poor 
specimen  from  any  seeds.  All  bloom  and  all  are 
eye-catchers.  So,  I  gritted  my  teeth,  shut  my 
eyes,  and  began  giving  small  plants  to  all  who 
wanted  them.  My  pink  slipper  gloxini'is  are 
doing  very  well  with  this  light  set-up,  and  p  flat 
of  seedlings  set  three  inches  under  the  tubes  is 
responding  beautifully. 

Another  “easy”  for  me  is  smithiantha 
(naegelia).  Seeds  germinated  well  and  after  the 
small  plants  were  set  un  close  to  the  tubes,  they 
simply  went  to  town.  Every  plant  bloomed,  no 
matter  how  small.  Some  had  green  leaves  and 
others  maroon.  We  tried  to  avoid  getting  water 
on  the  leaves  as  it  mats  down  the  fine  hairs 
which  give  them  their  velvety  texture.  If  you 
are  unable  to  grow  them  from  seed,  buy  a  tuber 
or  two.  You  will  love  the  gay  yellow,  orange  and 
red  foxglove-like  flowers,  and  they  look  enchant¬ 
ing  with  African  violets. 

I  never  want  to  be  without  achimenes.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  appealing  of  all  the  gesneriads. 
Do  buy  a  few  of  the  tiny  tubercles  from  which 
the  plants  grow  and  you’ll  soon  have  enough  to 
share  with  friends,  for  they  multiply  generously. 
My  achimenes  are  already  popping  out  of  the 
porous,  flaky  leafmold  and  sphagnum  mixture  in 
which  I  set  them.  I  added  Sponge-Rok  and  char¬ 


coal  too  to  give  a  loose  root-run.  By  the  time  you 
read  this  in  early  summer,  they  will  be  blooming 
from  their  hardware  cloth  containers,  which  I  line 
with  glaswick,  and  hang  by  chains  in  our  south¬ 
west  kitchen  bay-window.  As  we  sit  at  our  break¬ 
fast  table  we  look  through  the  tangled  flowering 
branches  of  achimenes  verschaffelt  cascading 
from  the  edges  of  the  wire  baskets,  and  we  see 
an  occasional  chewink  or  song  sparrow  busily 
scratching  in  last  year’s  oak  leaves  in  the  rose 
garden.  Other  achimenes  will  do  well  under  flu¬ 
orescent  lights.  For  beauty,  ease  of  culture,  and 
quantity  of  bloom  all  summer  long,  you  can  not 
beat  achimenes. 

We  once  had  red-flowered  episcias  blooming 
all  over  the  house.  Planted  in  Black  Magic  and 
leafmold,  and  fertilized  with  soot,  they  grew  so 
rampantly  that  we  finally  had  to  get  rid  of  most 
of  them.  We  grow  them  in  wire  hanging  baskets 
and  suspend  the  containers  from  swinging 
brackets  in  sunny  windows.  The  blue-flowered 
episcias  are  not  for  me,  as  I  never  have  gotten 
one  to  bloom.  Perhaps  under  a  four-tube  set-up 
they  would  behave  better.  Episcia  punctata  is  my 
favorite,  and  has  been  a  very  docile  and  willing 
performer,  putting  out  its  fringy,  creamy  colored 
blossoms  at  every  runner.  This  one  is  somewhat 
larger  than  E.  dianthiflora,  though  just  as  dainty, 
and  its  flowers  are  speckled.  It  has  plain  green 
leaves,  delicately  hairy.  I  have  crossed  E.  Lady 
Lou  on  to  punctata,  and  a  nice  fat  seed  nod  is 
developing.  Cute  little  seedlings  of  E.  cupreata 
X  E.  viridifolia  are  under  a  canopy  of  four  tubes 
and  are  happy  there. 

I  have  my  specimen  trichosporum  (aeschy- 
nanthus)  against  a  white  basement  wall  facing  a 
battery  of  four  fluorescent  tubes,  and  hope  the 
humidity  and  light  are  to  its  liking.  It  is  not  too 
happy  upstairs,  not  enough  light,  or  perhaps  too 
dry  an  atmosphere.  However,  cuttings  of  trich¬ 
osporum  rooted  and  grown  in  water  will  flower 
amazingly  well  when  placed  under  the  tubes. 
This  winter  we  had  a  cutting  with  eighteen  of 
the  purplish  cups  from  which  the  exotic  red 
flowers  emerged.  It  is  now  potted  in  a  loose 
mixture  of  sphagnum,  leafmold  and  charcoal, 
where  it  will  branch  out  nicely  and  by  summer 
be  a  husky  young  specimen.  I  tried  prona prating 
one  of  the  leaves  and  had  wonderful  luck.  It  was 
slow  but  now  is  a  dandy  little  plant  and  is 
putting  out  new  growth  from  the  base. 

Do  you  know  the  lovely  gesneriad  with  the 
horrible  name  of  streptocarpus  ?  It  has  bloomed 
from  seed,  but  although  the  seed  came  up  as 
thick  as  grass,  every  time  my  back  was  turned 
some  of  those  finicky  seedlings  disappeared  from 
sight.  Enough  remained,  however,  to  prove  that 
with  care  and  attention  one  can  raise  them  from 
seed.  This  spring  I  will  use  no  peatmoss  or 
sphagnum  as  a  planting  medium.  Instead,  we  are 
gently  dropping  the  seed  on  the  surface  of  ver- 
miculite  finely  sifted,  and  will  avoid  overwater¬ 
ing.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all 
gesneriads.  It  comes  in  many  soft,  delicate  colors 
and  the  flowers  rise  above  the  foliage,  which 
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usually  lies  prone  on  the  soil  surface.  Purchased 
plants  are  inexpensive  and  your  stock  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  division,  leaf  propagation  or  seeds. 
Here  is  no  gloxinia  shouting,  “Look  at  me.  Am 
I  not  gorgeous?’’  Rather  a  soft  whisper,  “I  am 
here  for  your  enjoyment.  Do  take  me  to  your 
heart,  and  love  me!”  And  I  do. 

Do  you  want  to  work  a  bit  of  magic?  Then 
take  a  tiny  pinch  of  fluff,  sprinkle  it  over  the 
surface  of  your  favorite  seed  sowing  mixture, 
cover  and  wait  two  weeks  for  the  infinitesimal 
green  specks  to  appear.  These  wee  babes  will 
grow  and  develop  into  plants  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  distinction.  They  have  velvety  emer¬ 
ald  green  leaves.  When  about  twelve  inches  tall 
the  flowers  appear,  if  good  light  reaches  the 
plant,  and  they  are  treasures  with  their  brilliant 
three-inch  long  tubular  flowers.  The  seed  was 
listed  as  gesneria  scarlet  hybrid,  and  scarlet  they 
are,  the  reddest  red  I’ve  ever  seen.  Like  the 
other  bulbous  gesneriads  they  require  a  resting 
period  after  blooming,  although  one  energetic 
bulb  refused  dormancy,  and  put  up  new  growth 
from  the  base.  I  cut  off  the  old  stalk,  and  a 
many  crowned  plant  is  growing  thriftily. 

I  once  sowed  chirita  seed  and  it  certainly 
germinated  well.  It  was  a  “queer”  for  first  ap¬ 
peared  a  single  leaf,  and  then  from  the  base  of 
this  leaf  came  the  plant  itself.  But  my  chiritas 
were  very  unhappy.  The  leaves  kept  curling  up 
at  the  edges  and  turned  crisp  and  brown;  finally 
the  whole  leaf  would  wither.  I  ended  up  with  one 
tall,  ungainly,  thick-stalked  plant  with  a  trans¬ 
lucent  stem.  It  was  very  unpretty.  I’m  reluctant 
to  call  any  gesneriad  ugly.  One  day  quite  by 


Achimenes  have  attractive  blossoms.  Name  of 
the  above  variety  unknown. 


accident  I  discovered  a  blossom  on  it.  So  small 
it  was,  though  lovely  in  itself,  that  almost  I 
missed  seeing  it  entirely.  It  was  very  nearly 
“born  to  blush  unseen.”  Reluctantly  I  parted 
company  with  my  one  and  only  chirita. 

I  crossed  smithiantha  on  the  gesneria  scarlet 
hybrid  and  a  wonderful  seedpod  yielded  hundreds 
of  seeds.  I  sowed  a  few  and  I  truly  believe  every 
one  grew,  but  what  will  I  have,  smithianthas  or 
gesnerias  ? 


Episcia  Silver  Sheen 
has  beautiful  silver- 
colored  leaves  with 
a  darker  mottled 
red-brown  margin. 
The  blossoms  are  of 
medium  size  and 
scarlet  in  color. 


In  February  I  had  as  the  title  of  my  talk  for 
our  violet  club,  “Let  There  Be  Light/’  So  I  was 
quite  interested  in  Mr.  Sundt’s  article  with  the 
same  title.  My  windows  are  either  too  dark  or 
too  light  for  satisfactory  results  with  African 
violets.  The  time  of  day  or  the  season  of  the  year 
creates  light  difficulties  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  solve.  I  wanted  more  bloom  and  shorter 
periods  between  blooming  cycles.  When  the  sun 
in  its  full  strength  did  finally  enter  the  windows 
it  caused  the  leaves  to  bleach  and  bend  down  to 
hug  the  pots.  So  we  began  growing  most  of  our 
violets  the  fluorescent  way,  with  much  better 
results.  Still,  not  enough  flowers!  And  now  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  know  why. 

This  winter  photosynthesis  became  more  than 
just  a  word  to  me.  I  began  to  run  across  the 
word  in  nearly  every  book  and  magazine  I  read. 
It  sounded  complicated.  So  I  tried  to  cut  this 
technical  information  down  to  my  size.  Given  the 
proper  soil  and  fertilizer,  a  plant  will  manufac¬ 
ture  its  own  food.  This  manufacturing  process 
takes  place  in  the  leaves,  and  the  leaf  factories 
work  only  in  the  presence  of  light.  After  the 
leaves  produce  enough  to  supply  a  plant’s  daily 
needs,  the  plant  will,  if  enough  light  reaches  the 
leaves,  begin  to  store  up  a  surplus  from  which  it 
can  draw  to  make  flowers. 

Now  I  must  apply  this  information  to  my  own 
non-blooming  violets.  Little  or  no  bloom  means 
that  the  violet  has  no  pantry  filled  with  bloom- 
power;  no  bloom  really  means  poor  photosyn¬ 
thesis.  So  I  know  that  not  enough  light  reaches 
the  leaves,  and  as  a  result,  they  have  gone  on  a 
strike,  a  light  strike.  How  can  I  break  this 
strike  ?  | 

Two  necessary  requirements  for  growing  Af¬ 
rican  violets  successfully  are  a  seeing  eye  and  a 
responsive  heart.  Where  had  I  been  keeping  my 
seeing  eye?  I  picked  up  a  violet,  “Rose’s  Pride,” 
presumably  an  excellent  bloomer.  This  one  had 
grown  such  a  heavy  crop  of  overlapping  leaves 
that  half  the  plant  was  shaded.  How  could  the 


shaded  leaves  contribute  anything  to  the  life  of 
the  violet?  Instead  they  were  parasites,  taking 
food  from  the  storehouse  instead  of  contributing 
to  it.  I  performed  an  operation,  removing  eight 
leaves,  and  placed  “The  Pride”  where  it  could 
receive  lots  of  light  on  every  leaf,  close  under 
four  fluorescent  light  tubes.  Its  response  was 
miraculous.  Today  I  counted  twenty-two  of  the 
huge  lovely  blue  flowers  fully  open,  and  “Rose’s 
Pride”  is  now  my  pride. 

“Why  don’t  my  miniatures  bloom?”  has  been 
my  cry  for  a  long  time.  Daylight  is  recom¬ 
mended,  but  any  daylight  I  could  supply  was  not 
to  their  liking.  I  decided  to  try  these  little  de¬ 
linquents  in  a  brilliantly  lighted  area  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  After  a  few  weeks  there  they  have  ceased 
their  errant  ways.  Flowers  and  buds  are  peeping 
out  here  and  there.  No  shouting  distance  from 
the  tubes  would  satisfy  my  miniatures.  They 
wanted  to  be  close  enough  to  the  fluorescents  to 
be  able  to  whisper  back  and  forth  with  their 
best  friend,  light. 

Four  of  our  tables  now  have  four-tube 
canopies  over  them  and  the  response  of  our 
Saintpaulias  and  their  gesneriad  cousins  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  bloom 
many  varieties  which  heretofore  have  resisted  all 
my  blandishments. 

We  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and 
have  much  to  learn  and  far  to  go,  but  with 
photosynthesis  and  light  as  our  goal,  we  believe 
we  are  on  the  right  road.  We  violet-lovers  will 
go  to  almost  any  length  to  secure  what  we  hope 
will  be  the  proper  soil  mixture.  We  diligently 
apply  fertilizers.  Our  violets  look  simply  marvel¬ 
ous,  and  yet  they  will  not  bloom.  If  this  is  your 
experience,  do  try  supplementing  daylight  with 
fluorescent  light  and  you  may  find,  as  I  have, 
that  the  miracle  of  abundant  light  will  do  for 
your  violets  what  love  and  kindness  and  fertilizer 
were  never  able  to  accomplish. 

THE  END 


FLUOR-AL  —  THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  PLANT  STANDS 

The  “Indoor  Greenhouse”  for  growing  and  displaying  African  Violets,  Gloxinias 
and  other  house  plants.  The  FLUOR-AL  may  be  used  with  or  without  fluorescent 
lights.  Made  entirely  of  solid  L  and  T  extruded  aluminum.  Three  full  size  (nearly 
20"  X  52")  aluminum  trays  provide  for  bottom  watering.  Provision  is  made  for 
mounting  an  automatic  time  switch  on  top  bracket.  The  FLUOR-AL  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  complete  with  nothing  else  to  buy,  or  the  stand  may  be  purchased  first,  and 
lights,  top  bracket  and  time  control  may  be  added  later. 

The  FLUOR-AL  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  practical  and  highest  quality  of  all 
“Apartment  Greenhouses.”  You  will  be  proud  to  show  it  to  your  friends  and 
customers.  An  exclusive  feature  is  the  ease  with  which  the  height  of  the  lights 
may  be  adjusted  up  to  nearly  18"  above  the  trays.  A  model  is  also  available  with 
two  instead  of  three  shelves. 

Send  card  for  full  details  and  prices. 

For  your  own  installations:  Highest  quality  light  fixtures,  complete  with  two 
40  Watt  (48")  daylight  lamps  and  attachment  cords,  only  $17.75  postpaid. 

TIME-ALL  automatic  switch  in  beautiful  plastic  case,  capacity  1650  Watts, 
$11.95  ppd.  Same,  but  875  Watts  (8  fixtures  with  2  40  Watt  lamps  each)  only  $9.95. 

BOOKS;  “GROWING  PLANTS  UNDER  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT”  by  Peggy 
Schultz  —  $3.50. 

“Growing  Flowers  Under  Artificial  Light,”  a  16  page  pamphlet  giving  reports 
on  experiments  and  reprints  from  gov’t  bulletins,  50^  ppd.  These  two  books  give 
full  information  on  the  subject.  Shipped  same  day  order  is  received. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Wausau,  Wis. 
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MILDEW  TROUBLE 

Bertha  Passera,  Amsterdam,  New  York 

A  few  weeks  before  our  spring  show  was 
scheduled  to  open,  I  was  watering  my  plants 
in  the  basement,  and  noticed  white  powdery 
mildew  on  some  of  the  blooms  and  stalks. 
Powdered  sulphur  seemed  to  be  the  recommended 
treatment,  but  how  used  and  in  what  proportions  ? 

My  first  trial  was  powdered  sulphur  on  top 
of  the  soil.  I  did  this  several  times,  and  while 
waiting  for  results  removed  affected  blooms. 
Each  morning  there  were  more  plants  affected, 
and  no  benefit  from  the  sulphur. 

My  second  trial  was  dusting  the  plants  with 
powdered  sulphur,  using  this  twice  a  week.  This 
went  on  for  three  weeks  and  there  was  no  more 
mildew,  but  the  plants  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
white-washed.  The  foliage  was  unsightly. 

Time  was  creeping  along,  and  I  realized  that 
I  would  have  very  few  plants  to  enter  in  the 
show.  Those  with  blooms  had  unsightly  foliage, 
and  those  with  nice  foliage  had  no  bloom. 

My  problem  was  what  to  do  next.  There  must 
be  some  treatment  which  would  cure  mildew,  yet 
leave  the  foliage  clean.  The  plants  in  the  base¬ 
ment  are  grown  under  fluorescent  lights,  which 
are  on  fourteen  hours  a  day.  They  also  have  fresh 


air  daily,  and  are  not  kept  too  wet.  The  plants 
in  the  dining-room  and  sun-parlor  are  in  subdued 
light,  due  to  awnings  and  large  shade  trees,  and 
these  were  not  affected  at  the  time.  A  little  later 
I  noticed  some  of  them  with  mildew,  so  I  sepa¬ 
rated  them  from  the  others. 

I  began  my  third  trial,  using  a  liquid  spray, 
one  teaspoon  of  powdered  sulphur  to  one  quart 
of  warm  water  and  spraying  directly  on  the 
plants  twice  a  week.  Still  the  foliage  was  dis¬ 
figured. 

One  day  I  discussed  the  mildew  problem  with 
a  friend,  and  she  suggested  that  my  spray  was 
too  strong.  The  proportions  she  used  were  a 
scant  one-quarter  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
sulphur  to  one  quart  of  tepid  water.  This  she 
sprayed  into  the  air,  and  not  directly  on  the 
plants. 

As  some  of  the  plants  in  the  dining-room  and 
some  in  the  sun-parlor  were  white  with  mildew, 
I  used  this  new  method  once  a  week  for  three 
weeks.  Success  at  last.  This  not  only  cured  the 
mildew,  but  left  the  foliage  clean.  Since  then  I 
have  had  no  further  trouble,  I  hope  this  will  help 
some  of  you  who  are  troubled  with  mildew.  It 
is  well  to  keep  the  plants  on  the  dry  side  during 
the  hot  humid  weather. 

If  any  of  you  have  a  better  treatment  for 
mildew,  will  you  please  write  and  tell  us  about 
it? 

THE  END 


SUPPLIES  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLET  GROWING 

PLASTIC  POTS 

The  demand  for  these  pots,  resulting  from  the  ad  in  the  March  issue,  has  been  amazing!  T  can’t  get  them  in  as 
fast  as  they  go  out.  See  the  write-up  on  Page  8  of  the  last  issue  of  this  Magazine,  but  note  that  smaller  (juantities 


are  offered  this  time. 

Price 

25 

Shpg.  Wt. 

2i/4.-inch  pot,  regular 

$1.38 

2  Lbs. 

3  -inch  pot,  regular 

2.17 

4  Lbs. 

3  -inch  pot,  squatty 

2.25 

4  Lbs. 

4  -inch  pot,  squatty 

3.83 

4  Lbs. 

VC-13  NEMACIDE 

No  one  can  say  for  certain  yet,  but  this  may  be 
“it”  for  control  of  nematodes.  Apparently  it  doesn’t 
harm  plants,  even  when  used  in  excess.  On  a  trial 
scale  it  has  been  successful  in  ridding  plants  of 
nematodes.  Whether  it  will  stand  up  in  actual  use 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  unquestionably  it  is  the  most 
promising  thing  on  the  market  so  far.  (It  ought  to 
be  good,  it  stinks  bad  enough).  8-oz.  bottle  $3.00, 
shpg.  wt,  2  lbs. 

SOILENE 

Soilene  is  the  old  stand-by  for  killing  soil  insects. 
Has  probably  murdered  more  springtails,  symphilids, 
black  fly  larva,  and  other  “wigglers”  than  any  other 
three  insecticides  put  together.  Very  easy  to  use. 
8-oz.  bag  $1.00,  shpg.  wt.  1  lb.  —  3-lb.  bag  $3.00, 
shpg.  wt.  4  lbs. 

PEAT  or  HUMUS 

Needed  in  mixing  potting  soil.  But  the  ordinary 
kinds,  available  in  most  garden  stores,  are  not 
guaranteed  sterilized.  Many  growers,  remembering- 
sad  experiences  with  soil  insects  or  nematodes,  hesi¬ 
tate  to  use  non-sterilized  materials. 

So  I  offer  these.  They  have  been  treated  with  a 
volatile  fumigant  to  eliminate  insects,  nematodes, 
and  fungi,  10  lbs.  $1.70,  shpg  wt.  12  lbs. 

POT  EDGE  WATERPROOFER 

Why  put  up  any  longer  with  damaged  leaves  where 
the  stems  hang  over  the  edges  of  the  pots?  Why  put 
up  with  unsightly  fertilizer  salt  concentration  in  the 
pot  edges  ?  Why  put  up  with  algae  stain  on  the 
upper  pot  surface  ?  Eliminate  them  all  by  dipping 
the  pots  in  Pot  Edge  Waterproofer.  6-oz  bottle  $1.00, 
shpg.  wt.  2  lbs.  1-pint  bottle  $2.00,  shpg.  wt.  4  lbs. 
1-gallon  bottle  $8.00,  shiped  by  express,  collect.  6-oz. 
bottle  will  treat  about  100  pots. 
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Price 

Shpg,  Wt. 

Price 

Shpg.  Wt. 

$2.05 

4  Lbs. 

$3.46 

6  Lbs. 

3.26 

7  Lbs. 

5.43 

12  Lbs. 

3.38 

7  Lbs. 

5.63 

12  Lbs. 

5.72 

8  Lbs. 

9.52 

15  Lbs. 

LEAF  ROOTING  MIXTURE 

A  mixture  of  vermiculite,  peat  moss,  Sponge  Rok, 
Perlite,  and  charcoal,  blended  in  the  right  propor¬ 
tions  to  start  leaves  properly.  Many  customers  have 
said  this  mixture  is  “the  best.”  We  simply  say  it  is 
as  good  as  anything  anybody  else  says  is  the  best. 
8-qts.  $1.00,  shpg.  wt.  3  lbs.  %-bu.  $1.85,  shpg.  wt. 
7  lbs.  1-bu.  $3,25,  shpg.  wt.  13  lbs. 

HYRROTITE  POTASH  ROCK 
RUHM  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 
GROUND  LIMESTONE 

These  natural  products  are  eagerly  sought  for  use 
in  soil  mixtures  by  growers  employing  the  “organic 
gardening”  principles.  They  have  not  been  treated 
with  chemicals  in  any  way  and  have  been  prepared 
for  use  only  by  grinding  the  natural  rocks.  Each 
item;  S-lbs.  $1,25,  shpg.  wt.  5  lbs;  6-lbs.  $2.00. 
shpg.  wt.  8  lbs.,  15  lbs.  and  over  204  shpg.  wt. 
4  lbs.  more  than  quantity  weight. 

For  NNOR,  Sodium  Selenate,  Greenplast  Labels, 
Shakespeare  Watering  Can,  De-Luxe  Sprayer  and 
Two  Tone  Pot  Rimmer  Foil,  see  Page  8  of  the  March 
issue  of  this  Magazine. 

Be  sure  to  send  enough  to  cover  postage  on  ship¬ 
ping  weights  as  indicated.  Any  excess  will  be  re¬ 
funded. 

20  Page  Catalogue  carrying  full  line  of  supplies 
for  African  Violet  growing  free  on  request. 

NEIL  C.  MILLER 

Layton’s  Lake 
PENNS  GROVE  6,  N.  J. 

Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  African  Violet  Supply  House 
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AS  THE  JUDGE  SAW  THE  SHOW 
“VIOLETS  IH  JOTLAHD” 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Hester,  Florence,  Alabama 

Joy’s  new  plate  glass  florist  shop  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  made  a  most  attractive  setting  for 
the  African  Violet  Show  that  was  staged  by 
amateur  violet  enthusiasts  from  the  Davidson 
County  Society  of  African  Violet  Clubs,  on  March 
25  and  26. 

The  size  and  number  of  blossoms  according  to 
variety  was  outstanding.  Old  and  new  varieties 
were  used,  registered  varieties  and  unnamed  va¬ 
rieties  tried  for  honors.  The  fact  that  some  of 
the  members  had  had  fun  and  success  learning 
about  the  birds  and  bees  and  doing  what  the  bees 
do,  was  attested  by  a  large  display  of  unnamed 
seedlings  dripping  with  blossoms.  There  were 
many  plants  with  large  blossoms  of  many  colors 
with  a  large  number  of  bloom  stalks  on  each 
plant.  Varied  and  interesting  types  of  foliage 
were  to  be  seen.  Evidently  the  success  that  they 
have  had  was  not  green  thumb  or  good  luck 
magic,  but  results  of  genuine  research,  study, 
and  practice  in  the  better  ways  of  violet  horti¬ 
culture.  The  meetings  of  this  group  of  clubs  are 
not  the  tea  drinking  and  small  talk  kind,  but  are 
honest-to-goodness  working  groups  that  have 
found  the  joy  of  first-hand  acquaintance  in  grow¬ 
ing  and  showing  African  violets. 

The  classes  in  the  horticultural  division  of  the 
show  were  displayed  in  several  ways,  but  each 
display  had  its  own  individuality  of  interest. 
Veritable  living  Christmas  trees  were  made  by 
classes  that  were  displayed  on  armed  wrought 
iron  stands.  However,  the  size  and  symmetry  of 
the  plants  almost  obscured  the  pots  and  stands, 
while  the  profusion  of  blooms  made  rainbow 
Christmas  trees. 

The  classes  displayed  on  tiered  shelves  with 
each  pot  tilted  saucily  at  a  convenient  eye  level, 
reminded  one  of  Dame  Fashion’s  most  charming 
Easter  bonnets  with  blossom  clustered  crowns. 
The  arrangement  classes  brought  beauty  spots  of 
nature  indoors  for  everyone  to  enjoy.  Particu¬ 
larly  interesting  were  the  arrangements  of  violets 
with  woods  moss  and  driftwood  in  rustic  settings. 

Violets  in  arrangements  in  fine  china,  crystal, 
and  brass  were  charming  to  see.  Potted  plants, 
and  cut  flowers  as  well,  were  uniquely  arranged 
to  grace  any  portion  of  the  home,  from  entrance 
hall  throughout  bedrooms,  dining-room,  kitchen, 
even  the  terrace  or  patio.  The  originality  and  dis¬ 
tinction  prevalent  in  the  arrangement  section 
gave  evidence  of  artistic  ability  among  the  club 
members. 


The  expert  grooming  of  the  plants  was  com¬ 
mendable.  Not  a  sucker,  no  dead  flower  stems, 
no  dropped  blossoms  on  leaves,  no  dust  or  spray 
residue  on  foliage,  no  evidence  of  disease  or  insect 
damage,  and  very  few  flaws  were  to  be  found. 
The  rich  color  of  foliage  and  strong  upright 
blossom  stalks  spoke  of  show  plants  being  well 
grown  and  groomed  weeks  before  show  date. 

There  was  great  satisfaction  in  noting  that 
named  and  registered  varieties  were  properly 
labeled.  The  entry  and  classification  committees 
had  done  a  fine  job  in  staging  the  show.  The 
educational  division  was  surely  all  its  name  im¬ 
plied.  The  facts  and  methods  of  propagation  were 
displayed  in  several  eye  catching  ways  such  as: 

WHAT  THE  WELL  NOURISHED  VIOLET 
SHOULD  BE  FED 

A  well  fed  plant  sat  in  a  small  chair  beside 
a  tiny  tea  table  on  which  was  arranged  a  toy 
tea-set  complete  in  every  detail,  even  to  a  minia¬ 
ture  glass  of  water  beside  a  plate  on  which  was 
served  a  baked  potato  of  soil.  The  other  dhhes 
contained  small  portions  of  soils,  and  fertili2  3rs, 
for  violet  culture. 

There  were  two  displays  showing  the  violet 
family  tree.  Two  parent  plants  were  surrounded 
by  a  dozen  seedling  children,  all  in  fine  bloom. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  what  color  combinations 
and  variations  one  seed  pod  from  a  cross  pollina¬ 
tion  had  produced. 

Two  violets  were  growing  under  a  fluorescent 
desk  light,  showing  the  effect  of  fluorescent  light 
on  color,  quality  of  leaves,  and  blossoms.  Step¬ 
ping  up  to  Pink  Cheer  there  was  a  minature 
staircase  with  every  step  a  leaf  or  plant,  show¬ 
ing  the  seven  steps  of  vegetative  propagation 
from  the  leaf  to  the  blossoming  Pink  Cheer  plant 
on  the  top  step. 

Sick  violets  had  an  immaculate  hospital  tray 
on  which  bottles  of  disinfectants  for  soil,  and 
sprays  for  pests  were  shown,  all  properly  labeled 
and  complete  even  to  hypodermics  and  spray  guns 
and  measuring  spoons. 

Small  dishes  containing  small  portions  of  in¬ 
gredients  for  soil  mixtures,  peat  moss,  vermicu- 
lite,  charcoal,  clay,  humus,  chipped  shell,  decayed 
wood,  compost  leaf  mold  and  Sponge-Rok  with 
suggested  proportions  were  shown  on  a  huge 
tray  neatly  arranged. 

Methods  of  seed  planting  were  shown  in 
plastic  covered  planters,  in  peat  moss,  sand  and 
vermiculite.  One  display  was  a  moist  brick  com¬ 
pletely  covered  on  top  by  baby  seedling. 

The  plants  were  judged  on  the  merit  basis  in 
the  horticultural  division,  and  best  of  each  class 
was  selected. 

The  best  in  the  show  was  Blue  Moon,  a 
gorgeous  plant,  with  a  dozen  bloom  stalks  and 
forty-eight  wide  open  blossoms.  Running  it  a 
close  second  was  Snow  Prince  with  twenty  open 
blossoms  and  eight  sturdy  bloom  stalks. 

The  show  was  neat  and  uncluttered.  Elaborate 
embellishments  were  conspicuously  absent,  for  the 
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intrinsic  beauty  of  the  violets  and  their  arrange¬ 
ments  would  have  been  marred  by  anything 
added. 

The  setting  was  all  that  the  most  ardent  violet 
show  chairman  could  have  wished.  The  breath 
taking  pleasure  of  the  full  view  was  surely  in 
keeping  with  the  theme  “Violets  in  Joyland,”  and 
for  every  visitor  a  soul  feast  of  abundant  beauty 
was  waiting. 

There  were  three  entries  in  the  class  for 
National  Awards.  The  winner  for  the  Gold  Award 
was  Mrs.  K.  B.  Everly.  The  Purple  Award  was 
won  by  Mrs.  Gordon  Turner. 

THE  END 


DESICCATED  WORM  EXCRETA 
A  superior  food  for  growing  African  violets 
and  all  plants. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST 

KNUD  COBERG 

800  Rambler  Ave.  Runnemede,  N.  J. 


Kills  Parasites  Quick ! 

Always  ready!  No  mixing  ...  no 
pouring  ...  no  sprayer  to  buy! 
Just  push  button!  Specifically 
formulated  for  house-plant  use. 
PROTECTS  African  Violets,  Ivy, 
Fuchsia,  Philodendron,  Rubber 
Plants  and  many  others. 

KILLS  mealy  bugs,  mites,  aphids, 
exposed  thrips,  white  flies,  and 
other  parasites. 

If  not  available  at  your  dealer’s, 
send  $1  to  “Bug-Z”,  Boyle-Midway, 
Inc.,  22  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  16. 
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Don’t  Let  Insects  Ruin  Your  Precious; 

'  SAINTPAOIIAS! 


NOW-A  New  Aluminum 


Jfor'aCart 


For  perfect,  practical,  and  easy  indoor  gardening.  Now  the 
popular  TUBE  CRAFT  FLORA  CART  is  available  in  tubular 
aluminum  construction,  and  at  no  additional  cost.  Made  of  a 
special  heat-treated  aluminum  alloy,  it  is  light  weight,  corrosion 
resisting,  and  sturdy.  The  large  heavy  duty  4"  diameter  rubber- 
tired  ball  bearing  swivel  casters  make  it  easily  moved  even  over 
heavy  carpeting. 

NEW  TYPE  FLUORESCENT  FIXTURE 

TUBE  CRAFT  also  offers,  for  the  first  time,  the  brand  new 
Combolite  fluorescent  fixture,  designed  especially  for  flower 
culture,  combining  both  incandescent  and  fluorescent  light, 
proved  superior  to  either  one  used  alone. 

TUBE  CRAFT  is  also  currently  offering  several  new  and  prac¬ 
tical  accessories  of  special  interest  to  Flora  Cart  owners  and 
indoor  garden  hobbyists. 

Why  not  write  today  for  free  literature  covering  full  description 
and  prices. 


C  Tube  Craft 


NOTE  —  The  manufacturers  of  the  popular  FloraCart  are  happy  to 
again  present  a  FloraCart  (Model  CA2  complete  unit)  as  an 
award  at  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  -  April  4,  5,  6,  1957. 

CLASS  —  Three  specimen  plants  (1  true  purple,  1  pink,  and  1  white, 
any  variety)  scoring  the  highest  points.  Each  plant  must 
score  at  least  85  points.  These  plants  are  to  be  entered  in 
the  regular  classes  for  true  purples,  pinks,  and  whites. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS  — 

1953  —  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1954  —  Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue,  Donaldson,  Tennessee. 

1955  —  Rev.  Harold  L.  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

1956  —  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


Dept.  C 

1950  West  114th  St. 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 
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Understanding  Trace  Elements 

R.  Milton  Carleton,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Reprinted  from  Horticulture  by  permission  of  the  editor 


Although  certain  chemicals  used  by  plants  in 
small  amounts  may  seem  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  they  can  become  limiting  factors  in 
growth  if  not  present.  Actually,  mere  traces  of 
these  will  often  make  the  difference  between  a 
healthy  plant  and  one  that  is  not  thrifty.  There¬ 
fore,  the  term  ‘‘trace  element’’  is  used  to  describe 
their  place  in  plant  nutrition. 

In  small  doses,  these  chemicals  can  produce 
dramatic  changes  in  the  appearance  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  For  example,  I  have  campaigned  against 
the  indiscriminate  liming  of  lawns  in  Illinois, 
where  this  material  is  seldom  needed.  To  prove 
to  inexperienced  gardeners  that  they  have  done 
more  harm  than  good  by  liming,  I  often  take  a 
handful  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulfate,  dissolve 
it  in  a  ten  quart  pail  of  water,  and  then  spell  out 
the  sentence,  “This  lawn  needs  no  lime”  with  the 
solution.  By  the  next  morning,  the  letters  will 
be  visible  fifty  feet  away. 

This  does  not  mean,  necessarily,  that  the  lawn 
in  question  is  short  of  iron.  The  same  effect  on 
growth  can  be  brought  about  by  lowering  the 
pH  and  making  the  lawn  slightly  acid,  so  that 
the  iron  naturally  present  may  become  available. 

Beware  of  False  Profits 

High  pressure  promoters  and  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertisers  use  these  dramatic  changes  in  the 
appearance  of  plants  as  an  argument  for  their 
particular  products  sold  at  fabulous  prices.  At 
times,  usually  after  reading  some  extravagant 
claims  for  a  minor-element  fertilizer  sold  at  high 
prices,  I  am  tempted  to  denounce  them  as  un¬ 
necessary.  True  deficiencies  of  trace  elements 
are  seldom  met  in  average  garden  soils  which 
have  been  fertilized  with  high  grade,  commercial 
plant  foods.  Perhaps  more  nonsense  (and  con¬ 
siderable  outright  lying)  has  arisen  in  connection 
with  this  trace  element  phase  of  plant  nutrition 
than  about  any  other  subject  in  horticulture. 

No  soonor  do  I  have  such  an  impulse,  how¬ 
ever,  than  I  am  brought  up  short  by  the  sight  of 
plants  growing  in  a  garden  or  nursery,  sup¬ 
posedly  in  good  soil  and  properly  fed.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  such  deficiencies  can  be  found 
universally.  Two  sections  of  the  country  probably 
account  for  about  half  of  the  trace  element 
deficiencies  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  — 
Florida  and  the  Southwestern  corner  of  the 
nation,  including  California.  My  guess  is  that 
less  than  half  of  one  per  cent  of  all  the  plants  we 
grow  ever  show  signs  of  deficiencies,  and  then 
perhaps  for  only  part  of  the  growing  season. 


To  save  time  for  the  reader  who  is  interested 
only  in  growing  healthy  plants,  and  not  in  the 
reasons  why,  let  me  say  that  the  use  of  a  good, 
mixed,  general  fertilizer  which  contains  trace 
elements  will  solve  practically  every  problem  of 
nutritional  deficiencies.  *When  such  trace  ele¬ 
ments  are  included  in  mixed  fertilizers,  this  fact 
is  usually  stated  on  the  bag. 

*Editor’s  note:  This  might  be  true  if  the 
fertilizer  contains  those  minor  elements  most 
needed,  and  in  proper  proportion  to  meet  the 
requirements  to  correct  the  existing  deficiencies 
in  the  soil. 

The  only  exception  to  this  would  be  in  cases 
where  extreme  acidity  or  alkalinity,  or  peculiar 
chemical  composition,  create  unusual  conditions. 
Such  special  cases  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
are  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion. 
They  call  for  careful  on-the-spot  study  by  a 
specialist. 

Exceptional  Cases  Are  Few 

The  chances  of  supplying  the  complete  range 
of  mineral  elements  needed  by  plants  are  much 
better  when  well-made  mineral  or  inorganic  ferti¬ 
lizers  are  used  than  when  run-of-the-mine  organic 
plant  foods  are  substituted  for  them.  The  so- 
called  natural  fertilizers  are  often  deficient.  This 
does  mean,  however,  that  these  vital  trace  ele¬ 
ments  cannot  be  supplied  in  inorganic  form, 
merely  that  the  type  of  organic  matter  be  care¬ 
fully  chosen. 

I  am  certain  that  the  use  of  compost  to  supply 
trace  elements  is  a  risky  proposition.  Only  if 
the  raw  materials  that  went  into  its  mixing  con¬ 
tained  the  trace  elements  originally  will  they  be 
found  in  the  finished  product.  This  point  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  We  are  told  that  compost, 
manures  and  similar  materials  will  insure  the 
complete  nutrition  of  plants.  In  many  cases,  this 
is  simply  not  true. 

There  are  two  materials  of  organic  origin 
which  are  invariably  “complete”  in  composition. 
Dried  blood  is  an  organic  fertilizer  which  con¬ 
tains  every  known  major  and  minor  element  in 
highly-soluble  form,  readily  available  to  plants. 
Unfortunately,  dried  blood  is  a  valuable  industri¬ 
al  material,  and  each  year  sees  less  and  less  of 
it  going  into  fertilizer  channels. 

The  second  complete  material  is  fish  emulsion. 
The  method  by  which  fish  emulsion  is  made  in- 
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sures  that  it  will  contain  every  element  found  in 
soils.  Fish  offal  and  inedible  fish  are  tossed  into 
a  tank  of  water  which  extracts  all  soluble 
material  from  this  organic  matter.  Since  the 
offal  and  whole  ground  fish  contain  all  elements 
that  can  be  washed  down  into  the  sea  in  soluble 
form,  the  thick  puree  of  fish  solution  which 
results  from  the  condensation  of  this  water  is  a 
rich  source  of  trace  elements. 

Although  fish  emulsion,  as  well  as  dried  blood 
is  costly  by  the  pound,  it  is  invaluable  for  feeding 
potted  plants  and  other  operations  confined  to  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  soil.  Fish  meal  made 
from  the  whole  fish  contains  similar  chemicals. 
Usually,  however,  it  is  made  only  from  trim¬ 
mings,  a  much  poorer  source  of  nutrients. 


Awareness  Is  Fairly  New 

Our  awareness  of  trace  elemnts  and  their  im¬ 
portance  to  plant  growth  is  relatively  new.  As 
late  as  1930,  fertilizer  manufacturers  were  trying 
to  refine  and  purify  their  materials  to  produce 
fertilizers  with  higher  and  higher  analyses.  As 
the  fertilizer  materials  became  more  and  more 
refined,  however,  results  became  poorer  and 
poorer.  As  a  result,  in  Florida,  organic  ferti¬ 
lizers  were  recognized  as  producing  better  growth 
response,  at  a  lower  analysis,  than  the  high-test 
products  of  chemical  origin.  It  is  not  a  little 
amusing  to  see  some  of  this  evidence  emerging 
in  our  present-day  arguments  between  the 
organicultists  and  the  advocates  of  mineral  ferti¬ 
lizers. 


The  New  ECONOMICAL  “AREALITE”  FLOWER  CART 


PORTABLE  FLUORESCENT  LIGHT 


for  African  Violet  Plams 


Mounted  on  a  rust  resistant  Aluminum  finish 
tubular  bracket  and  wrought  iron  base.  Has  two 
20  Watt,  24"  long  tubes,  cord,  plug,  switch  and 
chain  adjustment.  Light  weight,  easy  to  carry, 
used  wherever  more  light  is  required  for  your  plants. 


COMPLETE  AT 


$14.45* 


A  sturdy  Aluminum  finish  rnist  resistant  CART,  to  hold  your  AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS,  with  adjustable  FLUO¬ 
RESCENT  LIGHT  FIXTURES  to  aid  in  stimulating  plant  growth. 

Cart  is  attractive  enough  to  keep  in  your  living  room  or  is  easily  rolled  from  room  to  r'-mi  on  casters.  Has  two 
spacious  (12"  x  31")  Aluminum  trays  with  rolled  edges  preventing  water  from  dripping  ever.  Trays  are  20%"  apart 
allowing  for  desired  height  adjustment  of  fluorescent  light  above  plants. 

Each  Fluorescent  Light  Fixture  is  complete  with  cord,  plug,  pull  switch,  chain  and  trro- — 20  Watt,  24"  long  fluores¬ 
cent  tubes  which  produce  from  100  to  180  foot  candles,  according  to  adjustmei  '  of  chain. 

Cart  may  be  purchased  complete  with  the  two  fluorescent  light  fixtures,  (As  shown  here.)  at  . 

or  Cart  with  two  trays  and  the  one  lower  fluorescent  light  fixture,  at  .  .  .  . . 

Upper  section — Tubular  Aluminum  Finish  Bracket  with  fluorescent  light  fixture  and  fittings  to  connect  to  cart 

$12.45* 

All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  Michigan 
*Michigan  residents  subject  to  3%  Sales  Tax. 

LIGHT  O’DAY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

723  GRATIOT  AVE.  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 


$34.90* 

$22.45* 
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SHOW  STAR 


(PINK  FLOWERS  WITH  PERFECT  BLUE  STARS, 
PROPAGATES  TRUE  FROM  LEAVES.) 

All  SHOW  STAR  plants  we  sell  are  guaranteeed 
to  be  true  and  to  keep  blooming  true. 


BUDDED  OR  BLOOMING  PLANT  ....  $5.00 


MEDIUM  SIZE  PLANT . 3.50 

SMALL  PLANT  (5  to  7  leaves) . 2.00 


(Only  the  $2.00  and  $3.50  sizes  can  be  included 

with  rooted  leaf  orders,  since  they  are  rooted  in 
vermiculite  and  can  be  wrapped  with  the  leaves.) 
The  $5.00  plants  are  shipped  individually  in  pots 
and  orders  for  this  size  should  be  mailed  in  sepa¬ 
rately.  Our  minimum  order  is  $3.00  plus  postage. 
On  orders  below  $5.00,  50^i  extra  for  postage  and 
packing  must  be  added.  No  rooted  leaves  of  SHOW 
STAR  are  for  sale.  All  orders  are  sent  by  FIRST 
CLASS  MAIL.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED. 

HERE  ARE  THE  BEST  TWO 

DOUBLE  PINK  GIRLS’! 

First,  our  exclusive  introduction 
PINK  CELEBRITY  (Brewer) 

This  is  the  finest  all  around  deei)  DOUBLE  PINK 
GIRL  that  we  know.  It  grows  very  symmetrically, 
has  dark  green,  red-backed  regular  shaped  girl 
leaves,  and  blooms  heavily  with  good  double  flowers 
(  not  a  semi-double) . 

ROOTED  LEAVES . 75^1  each 

Small  plant  .  .  $1.25  Med.  size  plant  .  .  $1,75 

EVELYN  JOHNSON  —  Medium  shade  DOUBLE 
PINK  GIRL,  large  blooms,  dark  foliage,  and  nicely 


shaned  leaves. 

ROOTED  LEAVES . 50^1  each 

THESE  NEWEST  VARIETIES 
ROOTED  LEAVES . 50<^  each 


HOLIDAY  -  Darkest  dbl.  pink,  unusual  cerise. 
SWANK  Unusual,  variegated  dbl.  pink  and  blue. 
SHOW  QUEEN  -  Albino  foliage,  sport  of  Ruffled 
Queen. 

BLUSHING  -  Excellent  grower,  dbl,  creamy  pink. 
DBL.  PAINTED  GIRL  Dbl.  red  lavender  and 
white. 


PINK  ZEPHYR  -  -  Single,  variegated  pink  and 
white. 

DBL.  POLAR  ICE  —  Dark  fob.  large  dbl.  white 


flowers. 
AFTERGLOW 
BLUE  CANOE 
CHEROKEE 
DIXIE  MOONBEAM 
DBL.  ARBUTUS  PK. 
DBL.  PINK  CHEER 
FANTASETTE 
HONEYBUD 
INDISCREET 
MISS  MONROE 
OLD  FASHION 
ONONDAGA  CHIEF 


PINK  CLOUD 
PINK  CUSHION 
PK.  FRINGETTE 
PINK  PRIDE 
PINK  PUFF 
RAINBOW’S  END 
ROCHESTER 
ROSE  WING 
SHOW  MAN 
STARRY  EYED 
WH.  MADONNA  SUP. 
WILD  ROSA 


HENRY  TEN  HAGEN 

DEPT.  MB  WARSAW,  NEW  YORK 

(Send  card  for  our  ngxt  free  price  list.) 


The  reason  given  for  the  better  showing  by 
organic  plant  foods  in  Florida  was  said  to  be  the 
fact  that  these  broke  down  more  slowly.  Hence, 
they  could  be  utilized  by  the  plant  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage.  Later,  it  was  found  that  the  real  reason 
why  natural  fertilizers  gave  better  results  was 
their  content  of  trace  elements  like  copper,  zinc, 
manganese,  iron  and  similar  minerals.  When 
these  metals  and  minerals  were  added  to  the 
purified  salts,  they  gave  equal  or  better  results. 

I  can  remember  when  no  citrus  grower  in  his 
right  mind  would  use  muriate  of  potash  when  the 
less  refined  Kainite  salts  provided  the  magnesi¬ 
um  (present  as  an  impurity)  which  the  citrus 
trees  needed.  When  magnesium  was  added,  the 
higher  grade  material  gave  better  results. 

Color  Photos  Tell  The  Story 

A  major  difficulty  in  attempting  to  describe 
these  trace-element  deficiencies  is  that  word 
pictures  give  little  idea  of  what  they  look  like  on 
the  plant.  Pictures  alone,  and  they  must  be  good 
pictures,  can  give  an  idea  of  what  to  look  for  — 
the  color  variations  induced  by  lack  of  these  im¬ 
portant  chemicals.  For  a  number  of  years,  grow¬ 
ers  of  field  crops  and  orchards  have  had  an 
excellent  guide  to  such  symptoms  in  “Hunger 
Signs  in  Crops,”  publisned  by  the  National  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Association.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  similar 
work  covering  the  feeding  of  horticultural  crops 
will  soon  be  out,  compiled  by  a  committee  of  the 
American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science. 

An  interesting  fact  about  this  book  will  illus¬ 
trate  how  infrequently  deficiency  symptoms  are 
of  sufficent  importance  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  plant  scientists.  The  scientists  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  were  all  in  touch  with  plant  nutritional 
problems.  When,  however,  they  tried  to  assemble 
pictures  of  trace  element  deficiencies,  less  than 
^alf  a  dozen  Kodachromes  could  be  found  of 
'  ctual  studies  made  in  the  field. 

Ornamentals  Seldom  Affected 

This  does  not  mean  that  ornamentals  are  not 
affected.  However,  the  problem  arises  so  seldom 
on  a  scale  big  enough  to  justify  special  study 
that  practically  no  work  has  been  done  in  the 
field  of  ornamentals.  Part  of  the  answer,  no 
doubt,  lies  in  the  fact  that  garden  soils  are 
usually  fertilized  more  liberally.  Hence  they  are 
less  likely  to  develop  marked  symptoms  in  plants 
than  those  in  which  commercial  crops  are  grown. 

A  highly  confusing  aspect  of  this  general 
problem  is  that  diseases  and  insects  cause 
symptoms  that  can  be  separated  only  with  diffi¬ 
culty  from  those  caused  by  lack  of  trace  ele¬ 
ments.  Lilies,  in  particular,  are  highly  confusing. 
I  have  seen  mosaic  on  Lilium  speciosum  riibrum 
that  was  impossible  to  tell  visually  from  iron 
deficiency,  nitrogen  shortage  or  red  spider  mite 
damage. 

We  cannot  say,  just  because  plants  exhibit 
signs  of  iron  deficiency  (to  mention  the  one  most 
commonly  observed)  that  there  is  no  iron  in  the 
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soil.  What  the  symptoms  indicate  is  that  iron  is 
not  reaching  the  plant.  This  may  be  due  to  a 
number  of  things.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  some¬ 
thing  I  have  said  several  times  before  in  these 
pages,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  role  of  pH, 
and  in  turn  to  the  availability  of  trace  elements 
as  affected  by  acidity  or  alkalinity. 

pH  Is  Vital  Factor 

The  matter  of  pH  is  important  because  it  can 
lock  up  or  release  in  available  form  trace  ele¬ 
ments  which  might  otherwise  be  as  useless  to 
plants  as  if  they  were  on  the  moon. 

Going  back  to  iron,  where  soils  have  been 
heavily  limed  you  can  often  see  signs  of  iron 
deficiency  in  shallow-rooted  plants,  whereas  those 
with  deeper  roots,  reaching  into  soil  not  affected 
by  the  surface  lime,  will  be  normal. 

This  interaction  of  lime  and  iron  probably 
causes  more  deficiency  symptoms  than  any  other 
chemical  reaction  in  soil.  I  have  seen  oaks, 
normal  in  appearance  in  rainy  springs  because 
water  leeching  from  acid  soil  made  iron  avail¬ 
able,  turn  yellow  in  summer.  I  have  also  seen 


the  reverse,  where  rains  washed  in  lime,  but 
where  iron  in  the  soil  would  neutralize  this  when 
the  rains  stopped. 

Advice  to  Home  Gardeners 

The  only  time  the  home  gardener  need  concern 
himself  about  trace  element  deficiencies  is  when 
the  following  points  have  all  been  met,  and  the 
symptoms  still  occur: 

1.  When  the  pH  of  the  soil  is  maintained  at 
between  6.0  and  6.5.  In  the  case  of  acid  soil 
plants,  readings  of  5.0  to  5.9  are  better. 

2.  When  applications  of  complete,  mixed 
fertilizers  have  been  made  at  regular  intervals. 

3.  When  diseases  and  insect  infestations  have 
been  ruled  out. 

If  minor  element  deficiencies  persist  in  spite 
of  these  steps,  then  the  attention  of  a  soil  expert 
is  needed.  And  the  place  to  find  him  is  at  your 
State  Experiment  Station  —  not  in  a  can  of  ex¬ 
travagantly-priced  “super  fertilizer”  advertised 
in  passionate  terms. 

THE  END 


NOTICE 

SEND  P’OR  LIST 

WE  ARE  MOVING  FROM  DES  MOINES,  AND  AFTER  jUNE  1.  1956, 
WE  WILL  BE  LOCATED  AT— 

SOUTH  DUFF  STREET,  R.  F.  D. 

AMES,  IDWA 


Ames  is  located  on  Highway  No.  30  (east  and  west)  and  on  Highway  No.  69  (north  and  south). 
You  will  find  our  greenhouse  one-half  mile  south  of  Ames  on  Highway  No.  69.  Visitors  are 
welcome. 

DOROTHY  YOUNG 

SO,  DUFF  STREET,  R.F.D.  AMES,  IOWA 
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Where  There’s 

A  Will 

There’s  A  Plant 
Room 

Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Time  —  From  April,  1954  to  July,  1955 

Place  —  Cricken  Farm 

Cast  of  Characters  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.,  home 

owners,  and  Ralph,  the  Carpenter. 

Scene  1 

Mrs.  C.  sits  studying  a  magazine.  Mr.  C.  enters, 
worried  look  on  face. 

Mr.  C.  I  have  just  been  up  on  the  porch  roof. 

Mrs.  C.  (Absently)  That’s  nice,  dear.  (She  con¬ 
tinues  to  study  magazine) 

Mr.  C.  I  don’t  know  ...  I  hate  to  think  about 
it  .  .  .  but  I’ll  bet  we  have  to  replace 
the  whole  darned  roof! 

Mrs.  C.  Umm-mm-m 

Mr.  C.  I  think  probably  some  clapboards  too  . . . 

Mrs.  C.  (Still  reading)  Probably. 

Mr.  C.  I’m  going  to  check  clapboarding  now  and 
find  out  the  worst.  (He  walks  outdoors. 
Mrs.  C.  continues  with  magazine  study) 

Lapse  of  time  .  .  .  Scene  II  .  .  .  Dinner  Table 

Mr.  C.  It’s  worse  than  I  thought.  The  best 
thing  would  be  to  replace  the  clapboards 
on  the  whole  south  side. 

Mrs.  C.  What,  dear?  South  side  of  what? 

Mr.  C.  I  talked  to  you  about  it  this  a.m.  Don’t 
you  remember? 

Mrs.  C.  We. .11  .  .  .  sort  of  .  .  .  but  I  think  we 
should  fix  the  roof  first. 

Mr.  C.  (Exasperated)  Did  you  hear  ANY¬ 
THING  I  said  this  a.m.? 

Mrs.  C.  Sure  .  .  .  sure  I  did  .  ,  .  but  I  was  look¬ 
ing  at  a  picture  of  a  plant  window.  ( She 
gets  excited  about  her  idea)  You  know, 
honey,  we  could  easily  enlarge  and  ex¬ 
tend  that  window  in  the  kitchen  to  look 
like  the  one  I  saw  in  a  magazine.  Wait 
.  .  .  I’ll  get  the  book  and  show  you! 

Mr,  C.  (Impatiently)  Not  now  ...  I  want  to 
figure  out  what  to  do  about  the  side 
porch.  We  don’t  use  it  .  .  .  maybe  we 


Seated  at  the  typewriter  Vera  enjoys  her  plant 
room.  Behind  is  the  west  wall  with  sliding  panels. 


better  tear  it  down.  It  makes  the  dining 
room  dark. 

Mrs.  C.  (Heatedly)  Not  use  it!!!  Why,  I  put 
my  African  violets  there  every  summer. 
For  Heaven’s  sake!  Of  course  we  use  it. 

Mr.  C.  (With  fine  sarcasm)  So  we  build  a  new 
roof  to  accommodate  your  African  vio¬ 
lets  in  summer.  That  just  does  NOT 
make  sense.  (He  stalks  out  of  room) 

Mrs.  C.  continues  to  stare  into  space,  thinking 
about  the  kitchen  window,  intent  on  her 
remodeling  plans.  The  porch  problem  is 
forgotten  by  her. 

Weeks  go  by.  The  carpenter  has  been  con¬ 
sulted  about  the  window.  He  says  he  is  busy  but 
will  come  over  later.  Mr.  C.  continues  to  mutter 
about  the  roof,  Mrs.  C.  continues  research  on 
plant  windows,  and  life  goes  on.  One  day,  while 
moving  plants  indoors  for  fall,  Mrs.  C.  stopped 
dead  still,  overcome  by  a  giant  brain  wave.  Grab¬ 
bing  a  yard  stick,  she  measures  this  way  and 
that,  mutters  figures,  and  finally  begins  drawing 
lines  on  paper.  The  next  time  the  carpenter 
calls,  she  is  ready  with  her  idea.  Ralph  says, 
yes,  he  supposes  he  could  do  it.  The  concrete 
floor  is  already  there,  but  it  would  be  pretty 
expensive.  He  will  figure  on  it. 

So  on  to  Scene  HI.  A  cool  evening  in  Autumn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  are  comfortable  in  front  of  fire¬ 
place. 

Mrs.  C.  Honey,  I  have  decided  that,  if  we  are 
having  a  new  roof  it  may  as  well  be 
Alsynite. 

Mr.  C.  Al-si-which? 

Mrs.  C,  ALSYNITE.  You  know,  that  new  fiber¬ 
glass  material,  translucent  but  not  trans¬ 
parent. 
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First  arrangement  of  the  west  wall  --  showing 

lift  up  commode  used  as  a  potting  bench. 

Mr.  C.  (Standing  up  abruptly)  Glass  roof!! 
Are  you  crazy? 

Mrs.  C.  No,  sit  down.  Here  is  the  literature  I 
sent  for.  IGs  shatterproof. 

Mr.  C.  What  is,  the  literature? 

Mrs.  C,  No,  of  course  not.  The  fiberglass 
material.  The  dining  room  would  be 
lighter  too  if  we  used  it. 


The  pegboard  wall  is  pictured  above. 


Mr.  C.  Well,  you  didn’t  seem  interested  in  the 
roof  situation  last  spring.  Why  the 
change  ? 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  Fve  been  thinking.  We  can  econo¬ 
mize  and  eliminate  the  plant  window. 
(She  hurries  on  breathlessly)  We  can 
enclose  the  porch  with  Alsynite  panels, 
too,  and  make  awning  type  windows  at 
the  top  for  ventilation.  It  already  has 
a  floor.  It  wouldn’t  take  too  much 
lumber  to  enclose  it  .  .  ,  and  we  can 
keep  the  entrance  to  the  dining  room 
separate  by  building  Alsynite  panels  that 
slide  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 

Mr.  C.  Whoa,  easy,  you  call  that  economizing? 

What  are  you  using  for  money?  How 
much  does  this  Alsy-what-u-ma-callit 
stuff  cost? 

Mrs.  C.  We,.ll,  it  is  new,  so  the  price  is  sorta 
high,  but  it  would  work  out  fine  I  think 
for  light  on  my  plants.  It  has  been  used 
for  greenhouses.  Just  think,  overhead 
light.  Wouldn’t  that  be  nice?  Ralph 
says  he  can  do  it. 

Mr.  C.  So  you  have  already  talked  to  Ralph 
about  it?  We  have  been  married  for 
enough  years  that  I  know  when  I’m 
licked.  Who  says  the  man  is  boss? 
When  Ralph  comes  to  work  on  the  bath¬ 
room,  ask  him  to  estimate  the  thing. 
Maybe  we  can  do  it. 

After  Christmas,  Ralph  came  to  remodel  the 
bathroom.  During  this  job,  conversation  hummed 
about  plant  room  plans.  Mrs.  C.  had  ideas. 
Ralph  listened  and  Mr.  C.  looked  stunned  and 
suffering.  Finally,  in  April  the  weather  con¬ 
ditions  permitted  outside  work.  So  Ralph  and 
Mr.  C.  tore  off  the  offending  roof  and  put  on 
new  siding.  Next,  the  room  began  to  take  shape. 
The  details  got  involved  and  hundreds  of  de¬ 
cisions  had  to  be  made,  with  the  carpenter 
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A  part  of  the  north  pegboard  wall  --  with  the 
door  leading  into  the  kitchen  and  a  glimpse  of 
one  end  of  the  east  wall. 


West  wall  with  sliding  panels  is  background  for 
columnea  and  episcia  in  old  creel.  A  smithiantha 
is  on  the  table. 


grumbling,  “I  never  made  anything  like  this  be¬ 
fore.” 

A  trip  to  Ruth  and  Lyn  Lyons  changed  the 
roof  rafters  to  redwood  --  because,  after  he  saw 
Lyn’s  greenhouse,  Mr.  C.  thought  that  it  was 
more  handsome  than  pine,  also  more  durable. 
“Well,  if  the  rafters  are  redwood,  the  window 
frames  will  be  redwood  too!”  said  Mrs.  C.  Now 
it  seems  that  redwood  is  not  as  easily  come  by 
as  common  pine,  so  a  delay.  Finally  the  frame¬ 
work  was  done  and  the  roof  on,  all  but  ONE 
strip!  In  trying  to  keep  costs  down,  Ralph  found 
his  measuring  left  him  minus  one  whole  strip  of 
corrugated  roofing.  It  had  to  be  ordered.  Again 
delay.  Everything  ends,  however.  The  room  was 
finally  finished.  Here  is  the  description. 

The  inside  measurements  are  roughly  six  by 
twelve  feet.  The  floor  is  concrete,  painted  pewter 
gray.  The  east  end  has  six  Alsynite  panels,  the 
south  has  twelve  Alsynite  panels.  These  are  set 
in  redwood  and  each  panel  measures  eighteen  by 
thirty-three  and  one-half  inches.  The  first  and 
second  rows  are  stationary.  The  top  row  all  open 
out  on  hinges,  awning  type.  The  west  end  has 
two  sliding  Alsynite  panels,  each  thirty-six  by 
forty-eight  inches,  on  aluminum  tracks.  This  end 
divides  the  outdoor  entrance  into  the  dining  room 
from  the  plant  room  itself.  The  north  wall  is 
the  prize  winner.  Originally,  this  was  clapboard¬ 
ing  because  it  was  the  outside  wall  of  the  dining 
room.  The  old  siding  was  removed  and  wall  board 
replaced  it.  Ralph  wanted  to  make  this  wall 
knotty  pine  because  it  would  match  the  area 
under  the  windows.  The  lady  of  the  house 
thought  that  would  waste  wall  space.  Ralph  in¬ 
sisted  it  SHOULD  match.  A  compromise  was 
reached  this  way.  Thirty-three  inches  up  from 
the  floor  and  twenty-two  inches  down  from  the 


roof  is  knotty  pine.  The  in  beween  space  is  peg 
board,  painted  cranberry  red.  This  material  is 
a  shelf  hanger’s  dream!  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
arrangements  you  can  make  of  glass  shelves, 
small  plant  boxes  and  pin  up  lights.  Trailing 
vines  look  very  glamorous  against  this  back¬ 
ground.  This  peg  board  was  framed  with  narrow 
scalloped  ply  trim,  left  in  the  natural  color. 

There  was  an  unfortunate  window  in  the 
center  of  this  wall.  It  presented  a  problem  for 
a  few  days.  It  was  finally  solved.  The  window 
was  opened,  two  glass  shelves  were  put  up  and 
the  whole  window  sill  was  leveled  so  plants 
wouldn’t  slide  off.  Now  it  makes  a  decorative 
touch  AND  a  place  for  MORE  PLANTS! 

Finn  type  radiation  was  used  in  this  room. 
It  gives  better  distribution  of  heat  and  takes  less 
space. 

An  old  lift  up  commode,  decorated  with  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  designs,  serves  as  a  potting 
bench.  There  is  room  for  a  small  table  and  two 
ladder  back  chairs,  also  a  comfortable  rocker. 
Here  Mrs.  C.  sits  and  admires  the  plant  room. 
Plants  on  shelves  on  three  walls,  hanging  from 
the  roof  rafters  in  moss  basket  and  strawberry 
jar,  sitting  in  an  old  knife  box  on  the  potting 
bench,  so  many  kinds  of  gesneriads  and  all  in 
one  room  so  that  watering  is  easy.  The  room 
opens  off  the  kitchen,  so  it’s  a  jolly  place  to 
have  that  extra  cup  of  morning  coffee.  The  two 
parakeets.  Sugar  and  Spice,  find  it  just  the  right 
size  to  whiz  around  in  merrily.  The  sun,  through 
the  Alsynite,  gives  a  soft,  filtered  light.  Mr.  C. 
stands  in  the  door  and  says  “Well,  dear,  you 
finally  have  your  plant  room.”  And  Mrs  C. 
smiles  and  replies  “Yes,  honey,  I’m  so  glad  the 
old  porch  needed  a  new  roof.” 

THE  END 
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Mrs.  Rhein  has  had  success  in  growing  young  plants  from  leaf  cuttings. 


African  Violets  In  The  South  Of  Brazil 


Mrs.  Gladys  Rhein,  Pelotas,  Brazil 


For  quite  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  African  violets,  but  now  it  is  an 
obsession.  The  difficulty  here  in  Brazil  is  to  get 
named  varieties.  At  first  we  could  get  only  the 
ordinary  blue  and  mauve  ones.  About  three  years 
ago,  while  on  a  vacation  in  Sao  Paulo,  I  managed 
to  get  a  white  and  a  pink  plant,  but  unfortunately 
neither  was  named.  About  the  same  time  I  was 
given  a  plant  of  Blue  Fairy  Tales  which  a  friend 
had  brought  from  Switzerland,  and  a  little  later 
on  I  received  leaves  of  Lady  Geneva  and  Purple 
Girl  from  plants  another  friend  had  imported 
from  the  United  States,  Last  year  in  Sao  Paulo 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  I  got  a  double  white  and 
a  double  dark  blue,  neither  of  which  was  named; 
some  plants  with  Girl  foliage  which  had  been 
grown  from  seed  but  were  unnamed;  a  pale  blue 
named  Delight;  and  another  called  Cleveland 
Indian,  which  is  the  reddest  I  have  seen.  When 
I  got  the  plants  home  it  was  bitterly  cold,  the 
coldest  winter  we  had  had  in  forty  years,  and  I 
eventually  lost  most  of  them,  but  fortunately 
have  young  plants  coming  along  and  blooming 
now  from  leaves  I  had  started  from  this  group 
of  plants. 

I  don’t  sterilize  my  soil,  as,  living  in  a  large 
boarding  school,  I  have  no  way  to  do  so.  Most 
of  the  time  I  use  earth  brought  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  woods,  which  I  mix  with  sand  and  char¬ 
coal  dust.  This  mixture  is  then  sprayed  with 
Hexapuro,  a  liquid  with  a  base  of  Lindane,  using 
a  teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of  water. 

When  I  notice  that  my  plants  look  sad  or 
wilted,  I  take  them  out  of  the  earth,  and  usually 
they  are  suffering  from  crown  rot.  I  wash  them 


well,  cut  off  the  roots,  scrape  the  stem  up  to  the 
spot  where  it  is  green  and  healthy,  dip  the  stem 
in  Rootone,  and  plant  it  in  a  new  pot  with  fresh 
earth.  Very  often  I  am  fortunate  and  able  to 
save  the  plant. 

A  short  time  ago  I  started  planting  violets 
in  Xaxim  pots.  Xaxim  is  a  palm,  from  which 
flower  pots,  planters,  and  window  boxes  are 
made.  It  is  fibrous  and  violets  seem  to  love  it. 
Holes  are  punched  on  the  sides,  and  leaves  or 
plantlets  stuck  in.  On  top  there  is  a  nice  mixture 
of  earth  and  a  large  plant,  and  they  all  grow 
beautifully.  The  pots  can  then  be  placed  in  a 
flat  bowl  with  water,  so  that  the  moisture  seeps 
up,  or  they  can  be  watered  from  the  top.  It  is 
something  like  the  strawberry  jar  system. 

THE  END 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  AND  POTS 

Send  for  my  new  list  of  varieties  for  fall  shipping. 
You  will  find  new  additions  added  to  the  spring  list. 

Nutrient  treated  or  Huminal  pots  particularly 
suited  for  your  leaves  and  small  plants.  Trial 
order  20  pots  $1.00  post  paid.  2^4"  attractive  plastic 
pots  mottled  gray  $1.00  per  dozen  post  paid.  3" 
plastic  pots  dark  green  only  $1.50  per  dozen  post 
paid. 

NORA  E.  MANEGOLD 
7904  Cooper  Road 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
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Try  this  attractive  spool  stand.  It  is  easy  to 
make  if  you  follow  the  diagram  above. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SPOOL  STAND 

Jewel  H.  Gavin,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 


To  make  my  spool  stand  I  saved  all  the  sewing 
spools  and  got  others  wherever  I  could.  The 
more  kinds  and  sizes  there  are  the  prettier  the 
stand,  if  they  are  mixed.  As  the  holes  in  all  size 
spools  are  the  same,  I  had  steel  rods  made  with 
screws  or  threads  on  the  ends,  then  I  sank  holes 
in  boards,  top  and  bottom,  on  which  to  fasten 
bolts  or  nuts.  The  boards  I  used  are  one  inch 
thick,  cut  to  the  proper  lengths  at  the  lumber 
yard.  Then  I  bored  holes  through  the  boards  for 
the  rods. 

Between  each  shelf  be  sure  to  have  the  same 
size  and  number  of  spools  on  each  rod  so  the 
shelves  will  be  level.  I  put  gliders  on  the  bottom 
spools  so  the  stand  moves  easily  and  does  not 
mar  the  floor.  The  size  shelves  and  distances 
apart  can  be  varied. 

After  it  was  all  together  I  enameled  it  a  light 
ivory.  It  makes  a  strong  stand  and  will  hold 
many  African  violets. 

THE  END 
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THE  MIGHTY  MITE 

Ed  and  Esther  Sherer,  Los  Angeles,  California 


As  the  time  passes  more  and  more  people  join 
the  ranks  of  African  violet  growers,  and 
more  and  more  people  become  acquainted  with 
our  common  enemy  the  cyclamen  mite.  I  believe 
more  African  violet  growers  become  discouraged 
and  quit  growing  for  this  reason  than  for  any 
other  reason.  This  is  not  surprising  because  it 
is  a  very  trying,  and  for  most  people,  a  hopeless 
situation. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  work  being  done 
by  insecticide  companies,  commercial  growers  and 
amateur  growers,  but  the  answer  for  the  small 
home  grower  still  seems  to  be  in  the  distance. 
I  believe  that  the  large  grower  with  commercial 
sprays  proved  to  be  effective  but  not  available 
or  safe  for  the  home  grower,  has  the  problem 
well  in  hand,  and  that  as  a  general  rule  we  are 
getting  the  cleanest  plants  possible.  These  grow¬ 
ers  should  be  highly  commended. 

I  am  firm  in  my  belief  that  the  mite  problem 
is  due  in  great  part  to  the  home  grower  himself 


in  being  reluctant  to  destroy  and  1  mean  destroy 
immediately  any  plant  that  is  infected.  By 
destroying  I  mean  burning,  not  throwing  into 
the  compost  pile  or  setting  in  an  obscure  place, 
or  passing  along  to  an  unsuspecting  friend.  Be¬ 
lieve  me  I  know  that  this  has  been  done  many 
times.  The  infected  plant  and  soil  should  be 
burned  in  a  fire  hot  enough  to  kill  both  insect 
and  eggs.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  the 
proverbial  nine  lives  of  the  cat  has  been  pushed 
far  into  the  back  ground  by  the  mite.  Healthy 
plants  transplanted  into  soil  that  had  once  held 
infected  plants  and  had  been  lying  in  the  open, 
but  not  sterilized,  for  a  period  of  many  months 
became  highly  infected  in  a  very  short  time.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  insect  kept 
this  soil  infected  by  reproducing  itself,  as  it  is 
capable  of  doing,  or  that  the  eggs  in  the  soil 
hatched  when  they  were  returned  to  proper  en¬ 
vironment. 

Isolating  of  new  plants  is  badly  misunderstood 
and  practiced  by  many.  To  properly  isolate  plants 


A  young  plant  in  the  advanced  stages  of  mite  infestation. 


they  should  be  placed  individually  as  far  away 
from  other  plants  as  possible,  preferably  in  an¬ 
other  room.  Mites  can  be  seen  only  under  high 
magnification,  and  that  their  eggs  are  very 
minute,  possibly  small  enough  to  be  carried  on 
strong  air  currents.  I  know  of  several  cases 
where  mites  have  been  carried  from  one  window 
collection  in  a  large  room  to  a  distant  window 
in  the  same  room.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
currents  of  air  used  in  large  glass  houses  to 
humidify,  heat,  or  cool,  will  carry  insects  and 
disease.  Most  of  us  have  had  thrips  carried  from 
a  neighbor’s  garden  into  our  own  and  mites  are 
very  much  smaller  than  thrips. 

A  very  dangerous  practice  in  isolating  plants 
is  the  placing  of  plants  from  a  different  source 
in  the  same  isolating  area,  although  they  are 
placed  at  different  times.  The  area  should  be 
entirely  cleared  and  cleaned.  A  thorough  scrub¬ 
bing  with  hot  soap  suds  is  as  good  a  method  as 
any,  especially  in  closed  cases  such  as  Wardian 
Cases  and  so  called  miniature  hot  houses. 

The  period  of  isolation  should  be  the  time 
necessary  for  the  plant  to  show  that  the  new 
growth  is  clean  and  healthy.  This  time  will  vary 
with  growing  conditions,  the  weather,  health  of 
plant  at  time  acquired,  and  the  type  of  plant. 
One  thing  that  you  can  be  sure  of  is  the  fact 
that  mites  are  not  a  bit  particular  as  to  what 
type  of  plant  they  attack.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  us  and  I  know  you  feel  the  same  way,  that 
mites  attack  only  your  most  cherished  and 
healthy  plant,  but  I  am  sure  if  you  check  closely 
you  will  find  the  start  was  in  the  poor  limp, 
unhappy  plant  you  took  into  your  fold  to  pep  up 
and  make  bloom  for  your  friend  or  neighbor. 

The  sterilizing  of  pots  is  a  very  important 
item  in  the  fight  against  mite.  A  good  boiling 
of  all  pots,  containers  and  drainage  material 
used  is  necessary.  I  have  known  people  to  use  the 
gravel  from  their  driveways  in  the  bottoms  of 
their  containers.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  habit  as 
many  of  our  garden  plants  harbour  the  cyclamen 
mite  but  their  hardy  nature  withstands  the 
attack.  Do  you  know  that  the  philodendrons  and 
many  of  the  house  and  dish  garden  plants  are 
very  good  breeding  places  for  mite?  Don’t  forget 
to  spray  them  in  your  fight  on  mite. 

As  this  article  is  being  written  we  are  sorry 
that  we  cannot  tell  you  how  you  can  save  an  in¬ 
fected  plant  and  still  keep  it  in  a  growing  con¬ 
dition  so  that  it  will  produce  a  good  exhibition 
plant.  We  have  tried  many  things.  Materials 
that  will  kill  the  mite  will  also  kill  the  tender 
c€!nters  of  your  plants.  Powders  will  discolor  and 


PAY  DIRT 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  POTTING  SOIL 

It  will  pay  to  use  this  sterilized,  all  orgranic  pottingr 
soil  as  it  is  exactly  the  same  formula  used  in  raising 
our  own  250  varieties  of  Violets. 

2  qts.  $1.00  6  qts.  $2.50  12  qts.  $4.50  postpaid 

VIOLETS  by  ELIZABETH 

3131  Montrose  Rockford,  Illinois 


mark  most  leaves  they  touch,  and  up  to  this 
time  I  have  not  found  any  type  of  duster  that 
will  force  a  small  amount  of  dust  deep  in  to  the 
center  of  an  infected  plant.  Sodium  selenate  has 
been  our  best  remedy,  but  it  is  far  from  perfect. 
This  material  will  kill  weak  plants,  and  some¬ 
times  good  strong  ones  that  were  evidently  feed¬ 
ing  heavily  at  the  time  the  selenate  was  used. 
The  material  is  also  very  poisonous,  and  must 
be  handled  with  the  utmost  care. 

After  many  heart-breaking  and  pocket-book 
flattening  experiences,  we  have  found  that  a  good 
preventive  program  is  best.  Buy  or  obtain  plants 
from  a  clean  source;  do  not  borrow  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  problems;  isolate  your  plants  properly  and 
long  enough  for  safety;  use  clean  pots,  crockery 
and  labels.  We  do  not  use  wooden  labels  or 
sticks  because  rotting  wood  is  a  splendid  breeding 
place  for  all  insects  and  diseases.  If  you  have  a 
sick  plant  and  you  are  reasonably  sure  it  has 
mite,  dispose  of  it  so  that  you  are  sure  the  plant 
is  destroyed  and  soil  is  sterilized.  It  is  far  better 
to  destroy  a  few  plants  and  a  little  soil  than  to 
infect  your  whole  collection.  Although  mites  are 
very,  very  small  they  travel  and  multiply  with  an 
unbelievable  speed.  The  use  of  some  good  in¬ 
secticide,  formulated  for  mite,  on  the  soil  in  the 
pots  is  good.  Half  strength  Malithon  solution 
used  at  ninety  day  intervals  is  said  to  be  very 
good.  If  you  can  obtain  it  and  be  very  cautious 
in  its  use,  sodium  selenate  is  still  the  best  thing 
we  have  found. 

If  you  have  a  very  valuable  plant,  rare  seed¬ 
ling  break,  a  plant  that  can’t  be  replaced,  or  one 
that  is  very  dear  to  you  for  some  reason,  and  it 
becomes  definitely  infected  try  the  following. 
First  be  sure  it  is  mite.  An  overdose  of  some 
types  of  fertilizers  will  cause  a  plant  to  curl  in 
the  center  and  look  grey,  overwatered  plants  will 
get  center  rot  that  resembles  mite  damage.  We 
have  also  found  that  drastic  changes  in  the 
weather  or  temperature  and  humidity  will  affect 
crowns  of  plants.  If  you  are  in  doubt  and  it  is 
possible,  check  with  someone  who  can  help  you. 
First,  take  out  the  center  crown  to  healthy  leaves 
and  destroy.  Mite  works  definitely  in  the  new 
crown  growth,  so  spray  or  powder  with  a  recom¬ 
mended  mite  control,  treat  with  sodium  selenate 
if  possible,  and  definitely  isolate.  If  you  are  very 
lucky  and  the  plant  takes  on  new  healthy  growth, 
take  the  first  leaf  large  enough  to  propagate  and 
start  a  new  family.  Just  as  soon  as  this  is  ac¬ 
complished  destroy  the  old  plant  and  consider 
yourself  very  fortunate. 

THE  END 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

Fresh  cut  from  mature  home  grown  plants  in¬ 
cluding  double  and  single  Pinks. 

300  Varieties  Free  list 

KAY’S  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOPPE 

WALWORTH,  N.  Y. 
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SPONliE-ROK 
THE  AIR-CONDITIONER 

A  properly  “air-conditioned”  or  aerated  soil  is 
the  first  requirement  of  all  growing  vege¬ 
tation.  Most  people  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
providing  nourishment  to  plants,  but  too  few 
realize  that  plants  cannot  thrive,  regardless  of 
the  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  used,  unless 
the  plant  roots  have  the  benefit  of  proper  air- 
conditioning.  The  soil  must  be  kept  loose  and  in 
such  physical  condition  that  air,  moisture  and 
food  values  will  be  constantly  available  to  the 
plant  roots.  To  accomplish  this  many  things  have 
been  tried,  but  their  benefits  are  generally  short 
lived.  The  air-conditioning  value  of  SPONGE- 
ROK  will  last,  not  for  just  a  season,  but  for  years 
and  years. 

For  potted  plants,  mix  one  part  SPONGE- 
ROK  to  three  or  four  parts  of  regular  potting 
mixture  to  obtain  the  soil  air-conditioning  re¬ 
quired  for  potted  plants. 

Most  cuttings  will  root  exceedingly  well  in 
pure  SPONGE-ROK  but  some  acid  loving  plants, 
such  as  azaleas  and  camellias,  do  better  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one-half  SPONGE-ROK  and  one-half 
peat  moss.  Insert  cuttings  to  a  depth  of  one-half 
to  one  and  one-half  inches,  depending  on  their 
length.  The  container  must  have  openings  in  the 
bottom  for  proper  drainage. 

There  is  a  special  grade  of  SPONGE-ROK 
known  as  SPONGE-ROK  No.  2,  smaller  in 
particle  size  than  the  standard  grade,  which  is 
recommended  for  growing  all  seeds  as  small  as 
begonia.  Bottom  watering  is  recommended  when 
using  SPONGE-ROK  No.  2  to  avoid  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  over-watering. 

SPONGE-ROK  can  also  be  used  for  a  cover¬ 
ing  around  bulbs  or  tubers  when  being  shipped 
or  stored,  and  can  be  used  as  packing  material 
for  shipping  plants.  The  plants  should  have  the 
excess  soil  shaken  from  their  roots,  then  com¬ 
pletely  buried  in  slightly  moistened  SPONGE- 
ROK  in  a  sift-proof  container.  Plants  so  packed 
will  remain  in  perfect  condition  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  arrive  at  their  destination  without 
damage  from  jostling  or  rough  handling.  Roots 
and  leaves  will  not  be  damaged,  and  shipping 
costs  will  be  minimized  because  SPONGE-ROK 
weighs  so  little. 

SPONGE-ROK  is  also  very  beneficial  in  im¬ 
proving  new  lawns,  clay  or  sandy  lawn  soil,  or 
flower  beds,  and  can  be  used  as  the  growing 
medium  for  bulbs  started  in  water.  It  is  a  good 
all-season  mulch  to  prevent  soil  from  drying  out 
and  baking  in  summer,  or  to  protect  it  against  the 
cold  in  the  winter. 

Pamphlets  about  SPONGE-ROK  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  SPONGE-ROK,  16236  S. 
Illinois  Street,  Paramount,  California. 

THE  END 


African  Violets 
Are  Easier  To  Grow 
in  an 

Orlyt  ALUMINUM 
Greenhouse 


Easy  Budget  Plan.  Size  10  feet 
by  11  ft.  --  only  $605.00  prefabri¬ 
cated  to  go  on  your  foundation. 

Get  better  results  —  grow  prize-winning 
African  Violets  and  hundreds  of  other 
plants  and  flowers  under  ideal  conditions 
of  controlled  heat,  temperature,  and  hu¬ 
midity. 

Set  up  Orlyt  yourself  —  it’s  completly  pre¬ 
fabricated  of  maintenance-free  aluminum. 
Inexpensive  to  own,  too  —  prices  start  from 
under  $300  with  no  money  down  —  3  years 
to  pay  on  Easy  Budget  Plan. 

And  there  are  many  new  Orlyts  for  1956 
in  sparkling  aluminum  and  economical  red¬ 
wood.  Write  for  free  Orlyt  4-color  catalog 
4-2. 


LORD 

IRVINGTON  N~Y  ^^DES  PLAINES  ILL 


ORDER  NOW 

1954  Revised  Edition  —  Blue  Cover 
“AFRICAN  VIOLET  HANDBOOK  FOR 
EXHIBITORS  AND  JUDGES” 

Complete  information  on  Show  plants.  Show  pro¬ 
cedure,  color  classes  of  varieties,  judges  and  judging, 
exhibits,  insects  and  diseases. 

$1.00  PER  COPY 

RUTH  G.  CAREY 

3900  Garden  Drive  Knoxville  18,  Tenn. 
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FLUORESCENT  LIGHT 

PLANT  STAND 

Rolls  on  noiseless  plastic  wheels  from  window  to 
window  or  into  the  kitchen  for  watering !  Light, 
sturdy,  won’t  rust  or  tarnish.  Three  12"  x  31"  all¬ 
aluminum  trays  hold  20  to  30  large  plants.  No-drip 
I’olled  edges  catch  surplus  water.  Thirty-seven  inches 
high,  folds  flat  to  3".  Natural  aluminum,  $12.95 
postpaid.  Decorated  baked  enamel  in  Soft  Green, 
Ebony  or  Dubonnet  with  hardwood  handles,  $15.95. 
Adjustable  height  fluorescent  light  for  use  in  place 
of  middle  shelf,  with  reflector,  two  20-watt  tubes 
and  switch,  $13.95  extra.  Postpaid  and  insured  for 
safe  delivery.  Mail  your  order! 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  893  Oxford,  Maryland 


CONVENTION  VARIETIES! 

We  have  them  and  others  also! 

Send  for  Price  List 
Fresh  cut  and  rooted  leaves 
also  pot  plants 

☆  ☆  ☆  ☆ 

While  in  Colorado 

plan  to  visit  us  at  our  greenhouses 

GOLDEN  GREENHOUSES 

14005  W  64th  Arvada,  Colo. 

4  miles  west  of  Arvada  on  Highway  72 


THE  GREEN  THUMB 
FACT  OR  FICTION? 

Harvey  V.  Bowers,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 

You  will  agree,  I  think,  that  it  is  wonderful  to 
experience  something  that  is  mysterious, 

“The  Green  Thumb”  has  been  an  expression, 
half  truth  and  half  superstition,  but  it  is  a 
unique  faculty,  indefinable  perhaps,  but  our  bless¬ 
ings  and  respect  go  to  those  who  have  it. 

In  a  little  mining  town  not  far  from  where 
I  live,  I  found  Sofia  Kapanski.  Sometime  before 
our  acquaintance,  she  had  been  given  the  leaf  of 
an  African  violet.  She  had  put  this  in  a  glass 
of  water  and  set  it  on  a  window  sill.  It  finally 
took  root.  She  found  a  tomato  can  and  put  some 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  it.  She  then  filled  the 
can  with  some  garden  dirt,  and  planted  the  rooted 
leaf  in  it.  She  set  the  can  in  a  saucer  of  water 
and  placed  it  back  on  the  window  sill  in  the 
bright  sunlight.  And  the  last  we  knew  of  the 
violet,  which  was  a  Double  Margaret,  it  was 
blooming  its  head  off! 

Sofia  Kapanski’s  philodendron,  her  ivy,  her 
gloxinia,  her  sansivera,  and  her  Christmas  cactus, 
cultivated  with  no  horticultural  knowledge,  always 
come  through.  There  are  no  plastic  pots  author¬ 
ized  for  violet  culture,  no  fibre  wicks,  no  baked 
soil,  no  fluorescent  lights,  no  humidifying  in 
Sofia’s  modus  operandi.  Everything  she  does  is 
contrary  to  the  experts.  She  violates  all  the  rules, 
her  techniques  are  unorthodox  and  unsound,  but 
the  windows  of  her  humble  home  are  full  of 
things  we  would  all  like  to  grow.  Her  garden  is 
a  riot  of  colors,  a  symphony  of  hues! 

Is  the  Green  Thumb  fact  or  fiction?  Are  we 
dealing  with  coincidence  here,  or  a  mysterious 
law?  We  do  not  know.  Sofia’s  flowers  are  con¬ 
sistently  healthy  and  prolific.  Her  ingenuity  in 
growing  plants  is  well  known,  so  that  her  art  of 
flower  culture  is  recognized  by  others.  She  takes 
the  sick  and  stunted  plants  of  her  neighbors 
and  restores  them  to  their  original  beauty.  Hers 
is  a  life  of  enthusiasm  for  plants.  She  loves  them 
and  they  in  turn  respond  to  her  care. 

The  scientists  have  given  us  many  proofs  that 
love  is  a  more  potent  force  than  we  have  recog¬ 
nized,  and  that  with  love  man’s  accomplishments 
are  infinite.  “If  you  love  something  enough”  Dr. 
George  Washington  Carver  said,  “it  will  give  up 
its  secret.”  Perhaps  it  is  here  that  we  have  the 
solution  to  our  riddle.  It  was  the  all-out  love 
and  affection  Sofia  Kapanski  showed  for  her 
plants  that  got  the  ready  response  from  her 
blooms  and  foliage. 

We  must  not  be  unmindful  that  there  is  an 
immutable  law  lying  back  of  plant  cultivation, 
which  discounts  the  idea  that  The  Green  Thumb 
is  fiction.  Rather  it  is  an  ability  generated  by 
love  and  enthusiasm. 

THE  END 
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Named  for  its  originator  Harvey  may  well  be 
the  forerunner  of  a  series  of  smooth  foliage  Afri¬ 
can  violets. 

HARVEY 

The  above  picture  is  of  the  plant  ‘‘Harvey,” 
■which  is  one  of  Mr.  Harvey  Cox’s  releases. 
It  is  definitely  different  as  it  has  slick  and 
shiny  and  really  hairless  foliage. 

The  plant  pictured  is  the  mother  seedling, 
potted  in  a  four-inch  pot,  and  it  measures  thirteen 
inches  across.  The  leaf  blades  sho-wn  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  when  completely  open  are  three  by  three 
inches,  the  crown  leaf  blades  are  trough  shape, 
the  color  of  the  leaves  is  the  darkest  green  on 
the  front,  and  very  dark  red  on  the  back.  The 
leaf  blades  and  petioles  are  both  hairless.  The 
petioles  are  dark  red  in  color.  The  plant  has  a 
nice  habit  of  upright  gro'wth,  with  medium  sized 
dark  blue  flowers  showing  among  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  stand  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
red  backs  show  to  good  advantage.  The  texture 
of  the  leaf  blades  and  petioles  is  thickish. 

Mr.  Cox  is  still  -  working  with  this  plant,  and 
hopes  in  the  near  future  to  have  an  improved 
“Harvey  Cox”  with  flowers  measuring  two  inches 
across,  which  should  make  the  plant  a  breath¬ 
taking  sight  to  see. 

Violet  growers  will  appreciate  this  hairless 
type  of  foliage.  It  does  not  collect  house  dust, 
and  the  leaves  will  not  spot  from  a  drop  of  water. 
If  a  spot  of  water  dries  on  a  leaf,  leaving  a  white 
spot,  you  can  rub  the  residue  off  with  your  finger 
and  no  trace  of  the  spot  remains. 

THE  END 


IMPROVED  BLUE  WHALE  MIX 

Mrs.  Marguerite  H.  Thompson,  Portland,  Oregon 

Blue  Whale  mix,  bought  ready-to-use,  as  I  have 
been  getting  it,  already  has  some  peatmoss  in 
it.  I  originally  used  this  form  of  Blue  Whale 
mixed  with  one  part  Blue  Whale,  one  part  rich 
black  leafmold,  and  for  the  third  part  any  one 
of  the  following:  more  peatmoss.  Perlite,  or 
Sponge-Rok. 

I  now  believe  that  there  is  a  big  improvement 
if  my  mix  is  made  without  the  addition  of  any 
more  peatmoss.  Use  ready-to-use  Blue  Whale, 
leafmold  and/or  Perlite  or  Sponge-Rok.  No  more 
peatmoss. 

Those  having  to  buy  concentrated  Blue  Whale, 
should  add  to  the  concentrate  only  enough  label- 
directed  peatmoss  to  bring  the  Blue  Whale  up  to 
the  ready-to-use  form,  then  add  the  leafmold 
and/or  Perlite  or  Sponge-Rok. 

Acme  Peat  writes  me  often  about  Blue  Whale 
and  their  present  reaction  to  my  mix  is  to 
question  the  need  of  adding  leafmold  at  all.  This, 
they  say,  is  purely  vegetable  matter,  so  why  add 
a  vegetable  product  to  their  organic  Blue  Whale  ? 
Although  I  cannot  give  them  any  technical 
answer  to  this  question,  I  know  my  violets  thrived 
beyond  all  expectations  in  my  mix.  This  may  be 
in  spite  of  my  addition  of  that  leafmold,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  it.  Frankly  I  do  not  know  which,  but  my 
mix  has  produced  remarkable  plants. 

THE  END 


SPONGE-ROK 

The  rock  that  breathes  in  your  soil 

Keeps  soil  loose  and  porous 
Absorbs  and  retains  food  and  moisture 
Remains  suspended  in  the  soil 

1  quart  trial  bag  ....  25^  postpaid 

SPONGE-ROK  SALES 

2112  Hubbard  Ave.  Middleton,  Wise. 

*A  product  of  Paramount  Perlite  Company 


VIOLETS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOPPE 

Fresh  Leaves,  Rooted  Leaves,  Cuttings,  Plants 
THE  BEST  OF  THE  NEWEST  SEEDLINGS 
My  Orchid,  My  Own  Beautiful  Seedlings,  Rosey  Glow 

My  Own  Ruffled  Double  Pinks 
Write  for  List 

252  Clay  Ave.  Rochester  13,  N.  Y. 
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Mrs.  Knapp’s  prize  winning  plants.  Center  specimen  is  San  Juan. 


The  Dominating  Violet 


Irene  Knapp,  Fair  Oaks,  California 


T 

he  African  violet  first  appeared  on  my  horizon 
five  years  ago.  It  has  changed  our  entire  way 
of  living.  Gone  are  the  days  of  fragrant  home¬ 
made  bread,  cookies,  pies  and  cakes.  Bread  tins, 
cake  and  cookie  tins  are  all  busy  growing  leaves. 
Some  contain  violets  of  one  size  or  another.  The 
electric  oven  now  bakes  soil-mix  by  the  tubfuls. 

Gone  also  are  the  cows  and  calves  grazing 
in  the  pastures,  chickens  in  the  brooders.  Karakul 
sheep,  a  goat,  a  horse,  ducks  and  geese,  in  fact 
every  animal  known  to  man.  All  that  remains,  is 

Mrs.  Knapp 


a  pet  talking  crow,  a  blue  parakeet  and  a  collie 
dog.  The  canvas  and  easel  and  the  whittling  of 
wooden  figurines  are  reminiscent  hobbies.  Let 
no  one  belittle  the  power  of  the  African  violet. 
From  one  violet  has  sprung  a  multitude,  and  the 
situation  is  really  alarming.  A  sixty  foot  brooder 
house  that  once  housed  five  hundred  broilers  now 
contains  thousands  of  violet  plants,  over  four 
hundred  varieties  and  dozens  of  new  seedlings 
coming  into  bloom,  bringing  a  surprise  to  every 
day.  In  one  way  or  another  every  new  hobby 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  multitude. 

Fishing  trips  into  the  mountains  have  yielded 
unusual  rocks,  driftwood,  Spanish  mosses,  pine- 
cones,  and  unusual  dried  grasses  and  pods.  They 
are  all  packed  in  the  car  trunk,  with  slight  argu¬ 
ments  about  junk  hauling  from  my  husband.  He 
also  made  rather  slurring  remarks  about  people 
that  clutter  up  everything  with  plants. 

Our  local  Sacramento  Saintpaulia  Society 
made  arrangements  with  the  regular  African  vio¬ 
let  show.  Two  years  ago  I  decided  to  enter. 
“What  could  I  use  that  would  be  different?”  I 
had  boxes  and  boxes  of  unusual  articles.  One 
of  my  sons  had  taken  up  bird  mounting  as  a 
hobby.  First  I  had  a  faint  glimmer,  then  a 
brilliant  idea,  “Why  not  learn  bird  mounting  my¬ 
self?”  Why  not  a  predator  Jay  on  an  unusual 
piece  of  driftwood  which  had  a  natural  opening 
for  an  orchid  violet,  or  a  California  Quail,  taken 
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African  violets  may  be  made  into  attractive  arrangements  with  driftwood.  Note  the  beautiful  bird  in 
each  arrangement. 


during  hunting  season,  on  a  brown  tray  with  a 
pink  violet?  My  arrangement  problems  were 
solved.  “How  about  a  natural  bird  on  a  piece  of 
driftwood,  in  a  dish  garden?”  That  should  give 
a  realistic  effect.  They  paid  off:  seven  blue 
ribbons  out  of  ten  arrangements.  After  that  I 
noticed  my  husband  began  looking  at  me  with  a 
new  regard. 

A  mutation  from  Blue  Fairytales  seemed  to 
be  growing  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  kept  me  busy 
moving  it  to  larger  pots  as  it  had  such  a  huge 
root  system.  When  it  was  six  months  old,  I 
measured  the  leaves  and  they  were  four  and  one- 
half  inches  by  six  and  one-half  inches  and  the 
petioles  were  nine  inches  long.  I  put  in  leaves 
and  grew  other  plants  and  all  their  parents.  I 
had  it  registered  under  the  name  of  “San  Juan” 
(see  the  center  plant  on  the  preceding  page). 

All  in  all,  I  have  had  a  lot  of  fun  and  made 
many  friends  that  are  very  dear  to  me.  There 
is  never  a  dull  moment  and  no  chance  for  bore¬ 
dom  after  anyone  has  acquired  the  first  African 
violet. 

A  psychologist  once  said  that  people  with 
hobbies  will  never  go  crazy,  but  that  does  not 
apply  to  their  family. 

THE  END 


This  large  piece  of  driftwood  is  a  handsome  con¬ 
tainer  for  any  number  of  specimen  African  vio¬ 
lets. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Small  hardy  plants  —  Leaves 
Rooted  Leaves 
Good  Assortment 
For  proof  get  list 

RUBY  BICE 

5316  W.  61st  St  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


WE  HAVE  IT 

“IF  IT  IS  ORGANIC’S  YOU  WANT” 

Write  for  Price  List 

FRED  A.  VEITH  SOIL  SERVICE 
3505  Mozart  Ave. 

Cincinnati  11,  Ohio 

RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK,  NAT.  SOIL  GREEN¬ 
SANDS  FERTILIFE  COMPOST,  DRIED  BLOOD, 
COTTON  SEED  MEAL,  ATLAS  FISH  EMULSION, 
GOLDEN  EARTH,  MILLBURN  SPHAGNUM  PEAT 
MOSS,  HARD  WOOD  ASHES. 

BY  THE  POUND  OR  BAG 
TREAT  YOUR  SOIL  THE  ORGANIC  WAY 

“NATURE’S  WAY” 
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Left,  Number  3 


1.  Mrs.  John  Garibaldi,  co-chairman  and  Mrs.  Harley  Murray,  chairman  of  the  San  Joaquin  Society, 
Stockton,  California  are  pictured  beside  a  display  table. 

2.  At  a  meeting  of  the  show  committee  of  the  African  Violet  Club  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  are  left  to 
right,  Mrs.  Moreton  Bates,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Ross,  Mrs.  Franklin  the  general  chairman  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Ricker.  Mrs.  Bates  and  Mrs.  Ricker  were  co-chairmen. 

3.  Mrs.  M.  E.  O’Connell  with  her  prize  winning  plants. 


SHOW  News  and  Views 


Eunice  Fisher,  show  editor,  Route  3,  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

The  African  Violet  Society  of  San  Francisco,  California,  will  participate  in  the  annual  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Flower  Show  in  the  rotunda  of  the  City  Hall  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  23  and  24,  1956. 

•  A  flower  show  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Sioux  Empire  Farm  Show  and  the  SIOUX 
FALLS  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  SIOUX  FALLS,  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  were  among  the  partici¬ 
pants. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  O’Connell  captured  two  first  places  in  both  single  and  double  blossom  specimen  plants. 
In  addition  she  ranked  third  in  violet  arrangements  in  containers.  Mrs.  Ben  Levine  received  second 
place  in  two  violet  classes.  First  place  in  the  arrangements  section  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  James  David¬ 
son,  followed  by  Mrs.  Olaf  Gulbrandson  in  second  place.  Mrs.  Davidson  used  the  Farm  Show  as  her 
theme,  arranging  her  plants  in  a  wooden  wheeled  cart  with  a  miniature  Ferdinand  the  Bull  standing 
nearby. 

•  The  SAN  JOAQUIN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA,  an  or¬ 
ganization  three  years  old,  staged  its  first  public  show  on  October  29  and  30,  1955.  The  theme,  Vio¬ 
lets  on  Parade,  was  carried  out  by  flags  of  pastel  colors  showing  the  different  classes.  The  setting 
was  the  foyer  of  the  beautiful  Haggin  Memorial  Art  Gallery.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  entries  were 
displayed  on  tables  covered  in  pastel  shades,  each  entry  had  its  own  lacey  gold-colored  mat. 

Best  in  the  show  award  went  to  an  Azure  Beauty  owned  by  Mrs.  Jack  Toothacre  and  amateur 
sweepstakes  went  to  Mrs.  Lester  Brown.  In  the  open  division  sweepstakes,  the  honors  went  to  Mrs. 
Marion  Vandervort. 

The  success  of  the  show  was  due  to  the  fine  co-operation  of  the  enthusiastic  members,  and  the 
excellent  planning  of  the  show  chairman,  Mrs.  Harley  Murray,  co-chairman  Mrs.  John  Garibaldi,  and 
the  president  Mrs.  Robert  Kingston. 

The  show ^ was  judged  by  Mrs.  Hugo  Hall,  Sacramento,  California,  and  Mrs.  Irene  Knapp,  Fair 
Oaks,  California.  ,  . 

•  The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  OKLAHOMA  CITY  held  their  first  show  during  March, 
1956,  and  it  was  a  huge  success.  There  were  one  hundred  and  twelve  entries,  which  were  judged  by  six 
African  Violet  Society  judges  from  Oklahoma  City.  Mrs  Howard  Albright  was  show  chairman. 

The  National  Gold  Ribbon  was  won  by  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Miller;  the  National  Purple  Ribbon  by  Mrs. 
M.  D.  Lindsay.  The  sweepstakes  winner  was  Mrs.  Miller,  and  her  Pink  Triumph  was  Queen  of  the 
Show. 

There  was  a  very  fine  educational  display,  with  someone  to  explain  methods  of  propagation,  etc., 
at  all  hours. 

The  many  beautiful  exhibits  were  viewed  by  more  than  eight  hundred  visitors  from  thirty-sixk 
towns  in  Oklahoma,  and  from  six  other  states. 

•  African  Violets  on  Parade  was  the  theme  chosen  for  the  exhibition  of  violets  presented  by  the 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  PIONEER  VALLEY  on  Monday,  April  2  and  3,  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Besides  the  specimen  plants,  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  varieties,  there  were  many  charming  decorative  arrangements  and  table  settings.  Double  pinks 
were  shown  very  effectively  in  a  huge  old  gilt  picture  frame,  with  blue  velvet  draped  as  a  backdrop. 
There  was  also  a  large  collection  of  miniatures  and  semi-miniatures.  Chosen  Queen  of  the  Show  was 
a  handsome  specimen  of  Wintry  Night  grown  by  Mrs.  Irwin  Franklin,  general  chairman  of  the^^show. 
Over  one  thousand,  three  hundred  people  attended  the  show. 
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Q:  Shirley  Heinsohn,  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
mentioned  a  Columnea  named  tulae-variety  flava 
which  has  clear  yellow  flowers.  Could  anyone 
tell  me  where  I  can  purchase  this  plant  ? 
Question  number  two,  some  of  my  plants  have 
dark  brown  spots  under  the  leaves,  with  pin 
holes  and  dark  brown  spots  on  top  of  the 
leaves.  I  have  tried  using  Kapsulate  Sodium 
Selenate  capsules.  Also  have  sprayed  my  plants 
with  D.  X.  Aero  Spray.  Neither  has  helped,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  trouble  is  and  what 
can  be  done  to  help.  Whatever  the  trouble  is,  it 
doesn’t  harm  the  plant. 

Mrs.  Fred  Snyder,  Rockford,  Illinois 

A:  Here  is  a  hint  about  those  ugly  rust  spots 
that  get  on  African  violets.  I  have  a  Boyce 
Edens  plant  that  had  them  all  over  the  tops  of 
the  leaves.  The  rust  seemed  to  pull  the  hairs  to¬ 
gether  and  they  reminded  me  of  brown  stars, 
that  is  the  only  way  I  can  describe  the  rust.  Also 
the  crowns  of  many  of  my  small  plants  seemed 
to  disappear  from  the  rust.  One  day  I  was  spray¬ 
ing  with  Volck,  which  I  mixed  (1  tsp.  to  one  cup 
of  water  or  one  to  fifty  dilution).  Then  in  three 
or  four  days  I  noticed  the  brown  spots  on  the 
Boyce  Edens  plant  were  gone,  and  all  the  small 
plants  on  which  I  put  the  spray  were  beginning 
to  have  a  different  look  and  soon  new  healthy 
leaves  began  to  grow.  Now  when  I  see  those 
brown  spots  I  spray  again  and  they  disappear 
like  magic.  The  spots  have  never  come  back  on 
plants  I  have  sprayed. 

Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Templeton,  Stevensville,  Mont. 

Q:  A  number  of  my  plants  have  spotted  leaves. 
The  plants  keep  on  growing  and  blooming  as 
usual.  I  thought  maybe  it  was  lack  of  something 
in  the  soil.  Some  of  the  markings  are  just  thin 
lines  around  the  edge,  and  they  are  all  shapes. 
Any  suggestions? 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Allen,  Pueblo,  Colorado 

A:  Why  not  try  the  above  spraying  program 
although  it  sounds  more  like  a  condition  caused 
by  cold.  Do  you  keep  your  plants  on  the  window 
sills  ? 

Q:  Where  can  I  buy  Bagasse,  sold  commercially 
under  the  name  Sur-Root? 

P.  H.  Hooker,  Durham,  N.  C. 


A:  I  am  trying  to  find  out  something  about  this, 
but  if  any  reader  knows  where  this  can  be 
purchased  please  write  Mr.  Hooker  or  me. 

Q:  I  have  a  nice  collection  of  violets  and  sudden¬ 
ly  they  are  at  a  complete  standstill  mood.  They 
just  won’t  grow.  Many  times  the  buds  dry  up 
before  they  develop.  Immediately  after  watering 
they  shed  their  blooms  and  buds,  even  when  the 
plants  look  healthy. 

Mrs.  Ann  Szymorowski,  Toledo,  Ohio 

A:  If  you  do  not  have  escaping  gas  I  believe 
that  the  condition  mentioned  is  caused  by  lack  of 
humidity.  If  you  can’t  bring  the  humidity  up  by 
having  pans  of  water  on  the  radiators  try  spray¬ 
ing  water  from  a  little  hand  spray  in  the  room. 

Q:  In  my  December  1955  issue  of  the  Magazine 
I  noticed  an  article  on  Seedlings  and  Mutations 
which  stated  that  the  grower  already  had  as  many 
as  thirty-six  flowers  on  one  stem.  As  I  never 
have  more  than  ten  blossoms  on  one  stem  I 
would  be  very  much  interested  to  know  of  one 
or  two  varieties  which  produce  so  many  flowers 
per  stem. 

Marian  Whitney,  Ralston,  Alberta,  Canada 
A:  I  hope  that  our  readers  will  send  in  a  list 
of  plants  that  have  a  large  number  of  blossoms 
per  stem. 

Q:  I  have  a  Double  Plum  African  violet  and  I 
would  like  to  raise  a  few  plants  from  a  leaf.  I 
can  not  get  any  leaves  to  root.  I  have  had  this 
plant  since  last  May,  and  I  have  tried  to  start 
leaves  rooting  from  it  but  with  no  success.  I 
tried  starting  them  in  well  water,  melted  snow 
water,  a  rooting  medium  (Black  Magic),  but  the 
leaves  rot.  I  take  good  healthy  leaves  from  the 
center  of  the  plant  but  they  all  rot. 

Mrs.  Grace  Schmidt,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

A:  Try  taking  a  healthy  near  center  leaf  and 
inserting  it  in  a  dish  of  moistened  vermiculite. 
Use  a  large  enough  dish  so  that  you  may  cover 
the  leaf  with  a  cheese  glass.  This  makes  a  little 
greenhouse  and  I  have  had  very  good  luck  using 
this  method.  You  very  seldom  have  to  water  and 

the  leaf  seldom  rots.  i 

I 

Q:  I  seem  to  be  jinxed  when  it  comes  to  violets, 
which  I  love.  The  latest  has  me  stopped.  Salts  | 
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form  on  the  pot,  soil  surface,  stems  and  centers 
of  my  plants  where  it  gradually  eats  into  and 
destroys  the  plant.  I  am  losing  many  plants  from 
this  condition.  After  buying  new  plants  I  repot 
and  within  two  weeks  the  salts  are  making  good 
headway.  Am  now  watering  from  the  top.  Could 
Vitamin  B  tablets  cause  this?  I  started  using 
them  around  that  time.  I  used  a  little  stronger 
dose  than  was  directed,  as  the  directions  seemed 
to  give  something  hardly  worth  bothering  with. 
I  have  very  low  humidity  which  refuses  to  rise 
no  matter  what  I  do.  Does  this  really  affect  the 
blooms?  I  receive  a  plant  and  it  looks  nice  and 
healthy,  with  shiny,  moist-looking  green  leaves 
and  nice  size  flowers.  After  it  has  been  in  my 
house  for  a  month,  I  can  see  it  slowly  change. 
The  flowers  are  gone  or  are  very  small  or  do  not 
stay  on  to  open.  The  leaves  are  small,  the  stems 
long,  the  leaves  slightly  curled  back  or  rippled, 
and  are  no  longer  moist-looking.  I  examined  the 
roots  and  found  nothing  wrong.  Is  it  possible 
to  have  root  knots  on  a  plant  with  healthy 
leaves,  and  is  it  still  nematodes?  I  have  my 
plants  standing  in  dishes  on  trays  of  damp  moss 
or  vermiculite  or  pebbles.  I  have  been  mixing 
Hoffman’s  Lime  into  the  soils  I  use  for  planting 
to  make  it  sweeter.  I  hope  that  some  of  the 
readers  can  help  me. 

Miss  Iris  Brandes,  Union  City,  N.  J. 

A:  Try  scraping  all  the  salts  that  you  can  see 
from  the  pot  and  top  of  the  soil  and  then  water 
from  the  top  with  spring  water  or  distilled  water. 
It  sounds  as  though  there  may  be  some  mineral 
in  your  water  that  is  causing  the  salts  condition. 
Another  thing,  never  use  more  fertilizer  than  is 
recommended  on  the  package  as  the  manufacturer 
would  like  to  have  you  use  more  and  he  would 
say  more  if  it  were  the  right  thing  to  do.  If  any¬ 
thing,  use  a  little  less  than  they  recommend.  I 
would  not  think  that  the  humidity  would  be  so 
low  if  you  have  all  of  your  violets  on  trays  of 
damp  moss  or  pebbles.  It  is  possible  to  have 
nematodes  on  a  plant  showing  healthy  leaves. 
Possibly  your  whole  trouble  could  be  caused  by 
the  use  of  lime  in  your  soil  mixture.  There  are 
two  distinct  types  of  lime.  One  is  hydrated  lime 
which  would  burn  your  roots,  and  the  other  one  is 
ground  limestone  and  a  small  amount  of  this 
does  sweeten  the  soil.  Better  check  your  lime 
and  see  which  one  it  is. 

Q:  I  have  some  violets  that  have  hard  centers 
and  the  flowers  are  not  perfect.  I  sent  a  plant 
to  the  Extension  Service  in  our  state  and  they 
say  I  have  good  roots  and  no  mites.  They  thought 
it  was  weather  conditions.  The  heat  of  last 
summer  was  hard  on  all  of  the  plants.  If  this  is 
stunt,  what  causes  it  and  what  can  I  do  for  it? 

Mrs.  Francis  Baker,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

A:  The  cause  and  cure  for  stunt  has  not  been 
found.  However,  the  effects  of  overfeeding  your 
violets  is  much  the  same.  The  effect  was  to  stop 
growth  and  stunt  leaves  and  make  them  brittle 
much  like  stunt  or  mites.  The  plants  will  outgrow 
this  in  a  few  months  if  watered  from  the  top 


and  water  allowed  to  drain  through  and  thrown 
away. ' 

As  you  can  see,  the  answers  seem  to  be  few 
and  far  between.  Everyone  seems  to  have  her 
problems,  so  if  you  find  something  that  will  help 
one  of  our  readers  please  send  it  along.  I  hope 
that  you  all  have  a  nice  spring  and  that  the 
summer  will  not  be  too  tough  on  our  violets. 

THE  END 


TAY-BOW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

ROOTED  CUTTINGS  ☆ 

☆  INTRODUCING  ☆ 

Two  brand  new  double  pinks  from  Bud  Brewer’s 
collection  .  .  . 

☆  BUD’S  PINK  POPCORN  (a  miniature) 

☆  BUD’S  VALENTINE 

These  are  Bud’s  latest  and  are  so  beautiful  that  it 
“hurts”  to  look  at  them.  Both  have  deep  green 
foliage,  modified  girl  leaves,  with  lining  of  deep 
mahogany  red.  Plants  shape  perfectly  into  one 
crown  show  pieces  and  are  of  sturdy  growth. 
POPCORN,  a  true  miniature,  has  blossoms  like  small 
rose  buds  which  are  lovely  deep  pink. 
VALENTINE  has  extra  large  blooms  of  deep  pink 
which  are  as  full  as  double  peonies.  Leaves  spoon 
slightly  to  show  dark  lining  and  this  makes  a 
stunning  background  for  the  blooms. 

We  have  bought  Bud’s  entire  stock  of  these  and  are 
ready  to  ship  rooted  cuttings  now.  Strong  rooted 
cuttings  each  $1.00.  Leaves  15^. 
lir  We  also  have  ready  .  .  . 

Rosa  Peter’s  very  new  and  very  beautiful 

☆  PINK  SWAN 

☆  PINK  LAGOON 

You  saw  them  in  Pittsburgh  and  know  how  lovely 
they  are. 

Rooted  Cuttings  are  ready  now  at  85^  each.  Leaves 
60^. 

Rosa  Peter’s  new 

☆  EXTOL  RED 

Vivid  port  wine  blooms  in  clusters  over  bright  green 
Roseonna  foliage.  A  handsome  red!  Cuttings  7.5^. 
Leaves  50^f. 

We  require  65^  shipping  charges  on  all  orders 
Early  orders  receive  preferred  attention 

TAY-BOW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
ROUTE  NO.  4  CARO,  MICHIGAN 


on  house  and  garden  plants 


This  powerful  spray  insecticide  kills 
mealy  bugs,  aphids,  white  flies,  thrip 
and  other  plant  insects.  Just  press  the 
button!  A  fine  spray  kills  instantly, 
I-BOMB,  manufactured  by  horticul¬ 
tural  experts,  is  economical  for  one 
or  many  plants.  It’s  recommended  for 
African  Violets,  ivies,  and  other  garden 
and  house  plants.  Won’t  burn  bloom  or  < 
foliage.  Harmless  to  pets  and  children, 

$1.59  at  your  dealer  ...  or  order  direct, 

PLANT  MARVEL  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  AV-25.  622  West  lT9th  St.,  Chicago  28,  Ill. 
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Some  of  the  prize  African  violet  plants  owned  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Freudenberg  fill  the  windows  in 
the  sun  room  of  the  spacious  Freudenberg  home.  Note  the  size  of  the  plant  on  the  table,  left  fore¬ 
ground. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  BLOOM  BY  THOUSANDS 

IN  VILLAGE  HOME 

are  one  of  the  largest  variety  producers,  having 
about  four  hundred  varieties  in  their  home. 

A  tour  of  the  Freudenberg  home  started  in 
the  sun  parlor,  where  a  striking  arrangement  of 
African  violets  filled  the  windows  on  the  east  and 
south  sides  of  the  room.  Blooms  of  all  shades 
with  all  types  of  leaves  presented  a  panorama  of 
color. 

An  apartment  on  the  second  floor  has  been 
turned  over  to  Saintpaulias.  A  small  kitchen  is 
used  as  the  workroom,  water  is  piped  from  the 
bathroom,  and  a  dining  room  is  now  filled  with 
flower  beds,  tier  upon  tier,  to  the  ceiling.  The 
tour  led  to  the  spacious  basement,  down  steps 
hewn  out  of  solid  rock.  The  basement  was  as 
warm  and  dry  as  the  sun-room,  and  there  was 
a  greater  display  of  violets.  Two  large  rooms 
were  filled  with  the  plants,  growing  under  fluo¬ 
rescent  lights,  in  bins  tiered  up  to  the  ceiling.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  a  gardener  worked  at  a  bench, 
transplanting.  Dr.  Freudenberg,  who  operates 
two  huge  farms  totaling  seven  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  keeps  his  farm  help  busy  during  the  winter 
months  working  indoors  on  his  plants.  The 
Freudenbergs  use  fluorescent  lighting,  as  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  conducive  to  good  African  violet 
growth,  even  better  than  sunlight  because  it  can 
be  controlled. 


Left,  Dr.  Freudenberg 


Luckily  for  the  Dr.  J.  A.  Freudenbergs  of 
Markesan,  Wisconsin,  their  home  is  a  large, 
spacious  one,  offering  plenty  of  room  for  African 
violet  culture.  They  are  raising  five  thousand 
African  violets  at  present  and  have  another  ten 
thousand  plants  started.  While  they  are  not  the 
largest  growers  in  the  country  by  volume,  they 
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Mrs.  Freudenberg,  the  veteran  violet  fancier 
in  the  family,  has  been  raising  the  plants  for 
fifteen  years,  is  able  to  recognize  all  of  the  four 
hundred  varieties  in  the  house  by  sight,  and  can 
tell  the  age  of  the  plant  and  its  life  history. 
She  says  they  are  like  people,  as  first  they  may 
all  look  alike,  but  after  you  get  to  know  them 
you  see  that  each  one  is  different. 

What  started  as  a  small  scale  hobby  has  now 
reached  large  proportions.  Plants  are  sold  to 
friends  and  visitors,  just  enough  to  pay  for  the 
hobby,  which  is  an  expensive  one.  Dr.  Freuden¬ 
berg  travels  all  over  the  state,  at  his  own 
expense,  addressing  garden  clubs  and  other 
groups  on  the  care  and  propagation  of  the  plant. 

The  Freudenberg  home  is  a  Mecca  for  violet 
growers,  who  come  from  all  over  the  midwest  to 
visit  the  famous  indoor  gardens.  Each  year 
hundreds  of  persons  visit  the  home  which  is 
always  open  to  the  fancier  of  the  violet. 

THE  END 


mcccn 
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While  visiting  our  beautiful  Washington, 
be  sure  to  stop  in  at  our  place.  We  are 
located  directly  on  the  Washington-Balti- 
more  Boulevard  at  Beltsville,  just  4V2  miles 
north  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  You 
can’t  miss  it.  We  would  be  delighted  to 
have  you  browse  around  and  we  are  sure 
you  will  find  it  well  worth  your  while. 

See  our  beautiful  New  Double  Pink,  one 
of  the  darkest  Pinks  in  existence  .  .  . 


SWEET  MEMORY  .  .  . 

You  will  love  it.  On  sale  now. 


FOR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  PLANTS 
YOU  MAY  DEPEND  ON 


BELTSVILLE,  MARYLAND 

Just  4%  miles  north  of  Univ.  of  Md..  directly  on 

U.  S.  Route  No.  1,  or  5  miles  south  of  Laurel 

Open  Weekdays,  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
Sorry  No  Shipping 
Open  till  5:30  p.m.  except  holidays 


jUST  A  LITTLE  REMINDER 

Attention:  Madam  President 


AMERICAN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SELEC¬ 
TIONS  Tally  for  1956  desires  following  informa¬ 
tion: 

1.  Did  your  club  have  a  Show  or  Display 
during  1956  ? 

2.  Which  variety  won  “Best  in  Show?” 

3.  Which  three  registered  named  varieties 
were  awarded  the  National  Gold  Ribbon? 

4.  Which  three  registered  named  varieties 
were  awarded  the  National  Purple  Ribbon? 

Just  as  soon  as  your  1956  Show  is  over,  please 
send  the  information  to:  Miss  Daisy  Jones,  1327 
Sterick  Building,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

THE  END 


FIANT  ‘ 

gl©om  the 


Finest 
Plant  food 


NU-ERTH 

African  Violets,  Gloxinias  and  All  Plants 
Just  Bloom  in  All  Their  Glory. 
NU-ERTH  is  worm  manure  in  concentrated 
form,  direct  from  our  large  worm  farm. 
Sold  Under  Money-Back  Guarantee 
- — •  Will  not  burn  plants  — 
Odorless  and  pleasant  to  handle 
Over  One-Half  Million  Customers 
Large  Can,  $1.00  4  Cans,  $3.00  Postpaid 

WISCONSIN  ANGLER  FARM 

Park  Circle  Road 
HARTLAND,  V/ISCONSIN 
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RE:  ROOT-KNOT  NEMATODE  CONTROL 


Joy  McKillip,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Last  June,  an  ad  in  a  garden  magazine  was 
brought  to  my  attention.  It  stated  that  the 
product  V-C  13  Nemacide,  was  a  sure  cure  for 
root-knot  nematodes.  This  was  advised  primarily 
for  trees,  shrubs,  turf,  etc.,  and  was  manufactured 
by  the  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation, 
of  Richmond  Virginia.  Inquiries  in  our  locality 
showed  that  the  garden  shops,  etc.,  had  not 
heard  of  the  product,  but  a  post  card  to  the 
company  brought  a  prompt  reply  and  literature 
on  V-C,  as  well  as  testimonials  by  users.  One  of 
these  caught  my  eye,  and  I  quote,  GREEN¬ 
HOUSE  TESTS  SHOW  V-C  13  HAS  PRE¬ 
VENTED  REINFESTATION  FOR  24  MONTHS 
PLUS,  whereas  soil  fumigants  prevented  infesta¬ 
tion  of  root-knot  nematode  three  to  four  months.” 
I  thought  that  if  it  was  safe  for  greenhouse  use, 
it  could  not  harm  African  violets,  so  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  them  describing  the  problem  of  growers, 
both  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  what  I 
had  learned  from  friends  who  are  large  com¬ 
mercial  growers  and  shippers.  On  July  25,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter,  as  well  as  a  sample  bottle  of  the 
V-C  13,  and  full  directions  for  greenhouse  use,  in 
soil  or  in  potted  plants.  They  asked  me  to  use  the 
V-C  and  report  results  to  them.  My  problem  was 
to  find  some  violets  which  I  knew  to  be  nematode 
infested.  I  obtained  one  which  the  owner  knew 
to  be  infested,  but  she  was  waiting  for  it  to  reach 
a  size  where  she  could  safely  take  off  leaves  to 
put  down.  I  have  had  many  nematode  infested 
violets  sent  to  me  by  growers  and  friends,  but 
when  nematodes  were  discovered,  they  were 
burned.  However,  in  the  spring  I  had  received 
leaves  from  many  sources,  and  had  foolishly  put 
down  a  pan  of  about  a  dozen,  some  of  them 
“dollar”  leaves,  only  to  find  that  from  one  (or 
more),  nematodes  had  come  down  and  slithered 
through  that  rooting  medium  until  all  were  in¬ 
fested.  I  especially  wanted  these  new  starts,  so 
was  hanging  on  to  them.  I  also  had  brought  a 
“girl”  home  from  the  St.  Louis  Convention  only 
to  find  it  very  badly  infested.  I  threw  out  plant 
and  pot,  but  had  saved  a  few  leaves  and  put  them 
down,  but  every  “hatch”  had  become  infested. 
Let  me  say  right  here  that  the  company  from 
whom  I  had  gotten  the  plant  were  very  fine  about 
the  matter,  refunded  the  money.  I  do  not  think 
they  knew  the  plant  to  be  infested,  as  it  was 
blooming  well,  and  a  lovely  looking  plant  at  the 
time.  However,  wanting  a  start,  I  had  saved  just 
one  little  plant,  and  this,  like  the  other  one 
mentioned  above,  had  simply  sat,  dull  leaved  and 
small.  These,  with  a  couole  of  pans  of  small 
plantlets  recently  potted,  that  had  worried  me  by 
their  shiny  stalks,  formed  the  nucleus  for  my 
experiment.  The  directions  sent  by  the  Virginia- 


Carolina  Company  were  “one  teaspoonful  V-C  13 
to  enough  water  to  moisten  310  two  and  one- 
quarter  inch  pots.”  Judging  by  the  amount  I  use 
regularly,  I  used  one-half  teaspoonful  V-C  to  my 
two  and  one-half  gallon  watering  can.  The  plants 
were  all  in  a  moistened  condition,  and  I  watered 
with  this  solution,  from  the  top,  until  they  were 
thoroughly  wet,  and  water  came  out  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  No  water  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  pan  or  saucer.  Everything  treated  was 
marked  with  the  amount  and  date.  I  watched 
carefully  for  a  day  or  so,  and  found  no  bad 
results,  except  where  I  had  spilled  the  liquid  on 
some  of  the  leaves,  which  turned  a  burned  brown. 
I  had  been  told  the  action  would  be  slow,  so  that 
I  was  pleasantly  surprised  when,  after  only  about 
three  weeks  the  pan  of  rooted  cuttings  simply 
popped  up  in  new  growth.  The  leaves  were  a 
luscious  green,  with  a  good,  healthy  sheen.  A 
few  of  the  lower  first  leaves  of  the  cuttings  re¬ 
mained  yellow,  and  these  were  taken  off.  The 
same  thing  was  true  of  the  two  plants.  The 
little  plantlets  grew  well,  so  I  immediately 
treated  every  plant  in  my  collection.  By  another 
month  the  friend’s  plant  was  a  good  healthy, 
shiny  green,  with  the  exception  of  the  bottom  row 
of  leaves,  which  I  removed.  This  plant  has  not 
yet  come  into  boom,  but  a  recent  repotting  showed 
not  a  trace  of  root-knots,  and  even  the  stalk  was 
a  normal  size,  and  a  good  color.  The  little  “girl” 
has  come  into  bloom,  and  when  repotted  in  De¬ 
cember,  showed  a  good  root  system  of  white 
roots,  with  no  sign  of  knots.  I  have  just  finished 
potting  and  transplanting  over  two  hundred 
plants,  and  found  no  sign  of  nematodes  in  any  of 
them. 

I  had  some  crown-rotted  tops  in  water,  and 
added  some  of  the  V-C  13,  much  diluted,  to  the 
water.  This  proved  detrimental,  turning  the 
stalks  soft,  when  I  washed  them  in  too  strong 
Hilex  water.  I  also  noted  that  since  using  the 
V-C  I  have  had  very  little  crown  rotting. 

I  sterilize  my  soil  with  Soil  Fume  Caps  I 
purchase  from  Neil  Miller,  and  this  fall  I 
moistened  all  soil  arormd  the  caps  with  V-C 
water,  so  feel  I  am  doubly  protected.  I  sell  a 
number  of  plants,  and  I  watched  carefully,  but 
I  was  always  afraid  that  these  plants,  although 
they  looked  perfect,  might  later  send  these  pests 
down  into  soil  and  contaminate  the  collection. 
Every  plant  I  have  now  is  treated,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  wonderful  insurance  against  nematodes. 
If  any  should  come  down  from  the  plant  or  come 
into  the  soil  from  other  plants,  they  could  not 
live  in  the  V-C  13  treated  soil.  I  have  given 
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small  bottles  of  the  V-C  to  a  dozen  or  so  violet 
lovers,  and  they  are  trying  it,  and  watching  re¬ 
sults.  One  used  it  much  stronger  than  recom¬ 
mended,  and  said  it  did  not  hurt  a  plant. 
Another,  while  never  having  nematodes  that  she 
knew  of,  said  she  was  always  going  to  keep 
some  on  her  utility  shelf,  and  treat  every  violet 
she  brought  into  the  house.  I  also  used  this  on 
my  Rex  begonias,  ivies,  and  all  my  house  plants. 

In  December,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corp.  sales  manager, 
and  he  told  me  they  had  obtained  nematode  in¬ 
fested  African  violets,  treated  them  with  V-C  13, 
and  had  watched  them  become  good  healthy 
plants  again.  They  had  never  heard  of  African 
violets  in  connection  with  a  nematode  problem, 
but  when  it  was  brought  to  their  attention,  they 
immediately  started  their  research  department  to 
work  on  it.  They  have  made  a  great  start  in 
licking  this  problem  which  has  been  such  a  worry 
to  all  violet  lovers. 

At  this  time  V-C  13  is  bottled  in  quantities 
rather  large  for  the  average  home  user,  as  it 
is  a  product  made  primarily  for  outdoor  use, 
nurseries,  etc.  If  popular  demand  warranted  it. 


FLOWER  HAVEN 

Magic  Mix  for  success  in  leaf  starting. 
Begonias,  Episcias  and  Gloxinias,  late  and 
older  varieties  of  violets. 

3^  stamp  for  list,  no  cards. 

CECIL  LACHER 

Rt.  4, _ _ Freeport,  111. 


THE  VIOLET  PATCH 
“African  Violets  of  Distinction” 

Old  Mill  Road  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Nk)  Mail  Orders 

GRACE  G.  SPEER  JAMES  J.  SPEER 
NYack  7-2773 

Our  Greenhouses  are  Open  Daily  and  Sundays 
_ Fridays  by  Appointment _ 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST 
BUT  SERVING  THE  REST. 

Catalog  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  pots  and  garden 
free  or  by  air  mail  for  12^. 

CECIL  HOUDYSHEL 

Dept.  V  La  Verne,  Calif. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Quality  Plants  at  Reasonable  Prices 

MRS.  KARL  E.  SMITH 
315  Gilford  Ave.  Laconia,  N.  H. 

On  Route  11 A  No  Shipping 


the  company  might  be  induced  to  bottle  smaller 
amounts  for  household  use.  I  hope  all  growers 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  it,  and  rid  their  plants  and  houses 
of  this  long-endured  pest. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Dbl.  White  Pride 

Dbl.  Pink  Victory 

Dbl.  Blue  Summit 

Dbl.  Pink  Heartthrob 

Dbl.  Clover  Blossom 

Dbl.  Wintry  Nite 

Dbl.  Pink  Sweetheart 

Dbl.  Queens  Royal 

Singles: 

Dbl.  Crusader 

Marvel  Beauty 

Dbl.  Blue  Peak 

Brenita  Girl 

Dbl.  Silver  Geneva 

Blue  Heiress 

Dbl.  Brides  Maid 

America 

Dbl.  Brides  Bouquet 

Pacific  Beauty 

Dbl.  Bernice 

Blue  Ohio 

Dbl.  King  Neptune 

Snow  Prince 

Dbl.  Violet 

Bit  O’  Blue 

Dbl.  Queen’s  Cushion 

Red  Princess 

Dbl.  Red  Beauty 

Red  Princess  Supreme 

Dbl.  Indiscreet 

Red  Man 

Dbl.  Rose  Pink  Queen 

Pink  Fringette 

Dbl.  Rose  Pink  Bouquet 

Blush  -  Single  -  girl 

Dbl.  Spooned  Wine 

Fantasette 

Dbl.  Red  Comet 

Dream  Girl 

Dbl.  Blushing 

Down’s  Girl 

Dbl.  Fiesta  Flare 

Sir  Lancelot 

Dbl.  Rainbows  End 

Pansy 

Dbl.  Springfield  Beauty 

Chartreuse 

Dbl.  White  Cushion 

Show  Pink 

Dbl.  Blueva 

Miss  Cathy 

Dbl.  Airwaves 

Theodosia 

Dbl.  Smiling  Babe 

Clementine 

Dbl.  White  Surprise 

Cherry  Valley 

Dbl.  Black  Magic 

Purple  Monarch 

Dbl.  Sundance 

Peach  Blossom 

Dbl.  White  Madonna 

Geneva  Beauty 

Dbl.  Annabel le  Lee 

Moonglow 

Dbl.  Young  Bess 

Cinderella 

Dbl.  Blue  Feather 

Calif.  Dark  Plum 

Dbl.  Dark  Beauty 

Calif.  Dk.  Plum  Sup. 

Dbl.  Coronation 

Purple  Princess 

Dbl.  Pink  Dresden 

Pink  Sweetheari; 

Dbl,  Pink  Ideal 

Pink  Kewensis 

Dbl.  Pink  Achievement 

Coral  Pink 

Dbl.  Pink  Melior 

Sir  Lancelot  Sup. 

Dbl.  Pink  Masterpiece 

Waverly 

Dbl.  Pink  Rocket 

Calico  Girl 

Dbl.  Pink  Perfection 

Pink  Neptune 

Dbl.  Pink  Cushion 

Pink  Velvet 

Dbl.  Pink  Cloud 

Aurora 

Dbl.  Pink  Bountiful 

Purple  Knight 

Dbl.  Pink  Arbutus 

Betty  Fringette 

Any  of  the  above  Husky  Plants  (Not  just  rooted 

leaves)  each.  $5.50  doz.  —  25  for  $10.00 

NEW  VARIETIES 

Doubles: 

Atomic  Pink 

High  Noon 

Shine  Boy 

Swank 

Angel  Lace 

Wild  Rosa  -  Pink 

Lilac  Ballet 

Cream  Delight 

Ruffled  Geneva 

Velvet  Empress 

Becky  Sharpe 

Pink  Victoria 

Show  Queen 

Dubonnet 

Snowy  Princess 

Sea  Sprite 

Rose  Glow 

Dark  Victory 

Pink  Joy 

Fancy  Pants 

Dixie  Moonbeam 

Shadrach 

Georgia  Peach 

Miss  Ruffles 

Singles : 

Windsong 

Spanish  Lace 

Bronze  Dollar 

Cordovan  Queen 

Rose  Wing- 

Ember  Pink 

Triumph 

Madam  Kern 

Violet  Beautiful 

Rooted  leaves  of  any  of 

the  above  50(^  each  —  $5.50 

doz.  25  --  $10.00.  Minimum  order  $3.00  plus  50^ 

postage.  Please  give  several  alternates. 

New  Plastic  Markers  • — • 

Lovely  colors  for  your  show 

or  gift  plants  —  5%"  : 

>:  Pink,  orchid,  green. 

light  blue,  yellow,  $2.25 

per  100.  Alike  or  assorted. 

Sample  lO^i  including  new  list. 

MRS.  N. 

B.  WILSON 

943  Greenwood  Ave.,  N.E.  Atlanta  6,  Georgia 

Visitors  always  welcome ! 
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YOUR  LIBRARY 


Maisie  Yakie,  Librarian,  P.  O.  Box  674 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 


•T'  he  Library  of  your  Society  has  been  work- 

ing  toward  the  goal  of  added  facilities,  more 
and  better  material  for  the  use  of  the  Affiliated 
Chapters,  and  then  someone  came  along  and 
suggested  a  regular  column  in  your  magazine 
that  would  offer  program  suggestions,  ideas  and 
help. 

Therefore,  here  is  the  first  such  column.  We 
fully  realize  what  a  job  this  will  be  and  in  order 
to  do  it  to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  we  are  sin¬ 
cerely  asking  your  cooperation  and  assistance; 
without  it  we  can  not  succeed. 

The  mail  for  the  Library  slide  programs 
average  over  five  letters  per  day,  many  of  which 
ask  for  program  help  other  than  the  slides,  or  we 
might  say  in  addition  to  the  slides.  When  you 
stop  to  consider  how  many  different  Chapters 
this  covers  it  shows  the  active  interest  of  the 
Affiliated  Chapters  in  procuring  interesting  and 
varied  program  material.  It  is  our  hope  to  help 
them  in  this  endeavor. 

We  are  asking  your  criticisms,  suggestions, 
comments  (pro  and  con),  on  this  column,  its 
contents,  and  its  aims.  It  is  our  hope  to  offer 
something  useful  in  each  issue,  knowing  full  well 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  help  all  of  the 
Chapters  at  any  one  time.  We  ask  that  you 
send  us  your  ideas,  tell  us  what  your  club  is 
interested  in  studying,  that  you  tell  us  about 
some  particularly  good  and  interesting  program 
your  club  has  had. 

Mrs.  E.  Rios,  1250  Providence  Road,  Secane, 
Pennsylvania,  has  most  graciously  offered  to 
work  with  the  Librarian  on  this  project,  and 
actually  it  is  Mrs.  Rios  that  we  have  to  thank 
for  this  suggestion  of  program  help.  Mrs.  Rios 
and  the  writer,  as  a  basic  committee,  hope  to  use 
this  column  as  a  “clearing  house”  for  an  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  between  the  various  Affiliated 
Chapters  across  the  country,  as  well  as  any  other 
material  we  may  be  able  to  secure. 

One  such  idea  for  a  most  interesting  program 
comes  from  the  very  active  violet  club  of 
Gadsden,  Alabama.  This  skit  was  written  by 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Mayben,  Sr.,  of  Gadsden. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  CHIT-CHAT 

Scene:  Presumed  to  be  the  greenhouse  —  kitchen 
—  porch  — .  or  wherever  Mrs.  “A”  keeps 
and  works  with  her  violets. 


Characters:  Mrs.  “A”  —  in  w'hose  home  this 
takes  place 

Mrs.  “B”  —  An  African  violet  fan  - 
Mrs.  “C”  —  Another  African  violet 
fan 

(Note:  This  is  merely  an  outline  to  indicate  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  discussed.  All  opinions, 
theories,  and  experiences  are  to  be  told 
in  own  words.  The  idea  to  be  put  across 
is  informal  exchange  of  ideas  between 
violet  lovers.) 

The  scene  opens  with  Mrs.  A  busy  with 
watering  pot  at  a  table  containing  a  number  of 
violets  —  some  in  perfect  condition,  others  to  be 
used  as  examples  of  poor  growing  such  as  one¬ 
sided  plants,  injured  leaves,  etc.,  at  least  one  with 
suckers. 

(There  is  a  knock  and  Mrs  B  enters,  carrying 
some  rooted  leaves  in  water  and  some  small 
newly-potted  plants.) 

Mrs.  B:  “Hello,  there.  I  thought  Pd  find  you 
busy  with  your  babies.  Look  what  I’ve 
brought  you.” 

(Mrs.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  discuss  plants,  each  giving 
their  preferred  way  of  starting  leaves,  potting  u^ 
new  plants,  etc.) 

Mrs.  A:  (Picking  up  suckered  plant)  “What 
luck  do  you  have  starting  plants  from 
suckers?  I  have  to  clean  this  plant  up 
and  there  are  some  good  suckers  here 
which  should  make  nice  plants  quick¬ 
ly.” 

(They  discuss  this  and  Mrs,  A.  takes  off  suckers 
for  Mrs.  B.,  showing  how  this  should  be  done.) 
(Another  knock  and  Mrs.  C.  comes  in,  also  carry¬ 
ing  two  small  plants,  one  a  seedling  and  one  a 
double  pink.) 

Mrs.  C:  “Well  what  goes  on?  As  though  I 
didn’t  know!  Here’s  that  (variety) 
double  pink  I  promised  you,  and  here 
is  one  of  my  very  own  seedlings.  It’s 
a  cross  of _ on _ ” 

(This  opens  discussion  of  methods  of  pollinating, 
grafting,  etc.,  planting  seed,  cultivation,  testing, 
naming  and  registering.) 

Mrs.  C:  “Do  either  of  you  have  any  special  soil 
mixture  you  prefer  and  do  you  mix  and 
sterilize  your  soil  or  buy  it  already 
prepared?” 

(They  talk  this  over,  then  Mrs.  B.  asks  Mrs.  A. 
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“So  many  people  ask  me  how  they  should  water 
African  violets  and  how  much  they  need.  What 
do  you  tell  them?” 

(After  this  is  disposed  of,  including  reference  to 
proper  heat,  humidity,  and  ventilation,  Mrs.  A. 
says:  “I  believe  more  people  ask  me  how  to 
make  their  violets  bloom  than  any  other  question, 
and  I  tell  them”  --  (touching  on  light  and  feed¬ 
ing,  forcing,  etc.) 

Mrs.  B.  “A  friend  of  mine  called  me  the  other 
day.  She  was  terribly  worried  because 
some  of  her  violets  looked  sick.” 

(This  leads  into  a  discussion  of  crown-rot  and 
other  diseases,  as  well  as  mites,  mealy  bugs, 
thrips,  nematodes,  etc.,  and  precautions  to  follow 
to  prevent  trouble  such  as  spraying,  etc.) 

Mrs.  C:  “Is  there  any  special  procedure  to 
follow  in  getting  plants  ready  for  a 
show?” 

(They  use  the  misshapen  plant  to  illustrate  what 
not  to  show  and,  possibly,  what  might  be  done 
to  groom  it,  etc.) 

Mrs.  A:  Picking  up  small  double  pink  Mrs.  C. 

brought)  “I  am  so  thrilled  with  this 

_ _ ”  (and  goes  on  to 

bring  out  that  double  pinks  were  just 
introduced  last  year  and  they  compare 
varieties.) 

Mrs.  B:  “I  think  one  thing  that  makes  us  all  so 
crazy  about  African  violets  is  the  cute 
or  romantic  names  they  give  them. 
And  did  you  know  Caroline  Rector’s 
new  variety  list  names  three  thousand, 
six  hundred  and  seventy-four  varie¬ 
ties?” 

(This  leads  into  discussion  of  duplicate  names, 
etc.,  and  mention  might  be  made  of  efforts  of 
the  National  Society  to  correct  this  confusing 
situation.) 

Mrs.  C:  “I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  have  your  pro¬ 
jector  and  screen  set  up.  I  brought 
some  slides  of  some  of  our  club  mem¬ 
ber’s  violets  and  some  other  garden 
slides.  Would  you  like  to  see  them?” 

(Of  course,  an  enthusiastic  chorus  of  “Yes,”  etc., 
and  Mrs.  C.  shows  and  explains  the  slides.) 

Following  this,  the  illusion  of  the  skit  could  be 
kept  up  by  the  ladies  breaking  it  up  with  various 
excuses  for  having  to  get  home  —  or  it  could  be 
announced  that  the  ladies  would  now  serve  as  a 
panel  if  there  were  any  questions  to  be  asked. 

A  second  program  idea  is  from  the  Mason 
City  African  Violet  Club,  of  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
This  was  sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Righter, 
publicity  chairman,  and  her  letter  read,  “Our 
program  chairman,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Schmitt,  came 
up  with  an  idea  we  all  enjoyed.  In  May  of  this 
year,  1955,  she  asked  Mrs.  F.  A.  Paugh,  one  of 
our  members,  to  write  to  a  number  of  persons  in 
other  countries  and  ask  them  about  African  vio¬ 
let  problems  in  their  countries,  etc.  Mrs.  Paugh 


wrote  several  letters,  most  of  the  addresses 
being  obtained  from  the  Members’  Handbook. 
When  the  letters  were  received,  the  replies  we 
should  say,  they  were  read  to  our  group  at  a 
regular  meeting,  and  we  found  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  varying  problems  these  folks  have, 
comparing  them  to  our  own,  etc.”  We  might  also 
add,  that  many  times  these  letters  might  be  the 
basis  for  exchange  of  leaves,  seeds,  etc.,  between 
the  club  or  its  members  and  the  foreign  Society 
member  to  whom  you  write. 

The  third  suggestion  would  be  a  study  of  the 
color  of  blossoms  of  the  same  varieties  as  grown 
by  club  members  under  varying  conditions.  There 
seems  to  be  a  real  need  for  a  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  meant  when  we  say  “purple- 
red,”  “orchid,”  “light  blue,”  “medium  blue,”  etc. 
It  is  also  important  to  members  aspiring  to  be¬ 
come  judges,  as  well  as  to  the  members  who  are 
happy  to  be  exhibitors,  to  comprehend  and  see 
for  themselves  the  varying  colors,  both  of 
blossoms  and  foliage,  that  can  be  brought  about 
in  the  same  variety  by  different  degrees  and 
values  of  light,  temperature,  fertilization,  soil, 
etc.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  deciding  be¬ 
forehand  which  variety,  or  varieties,  you  wish  to 
study  and  ask  each  member  to  bring  a  plant  of 
that  selected  variety.  When  all  are  assembled 
they  could  be  compared  and  the  members  could 
discuss  the  ways  in  which  the  plants  are  grown, 
thereby  giving  a  clear  picture  of  what  caused  the 
differences,  etc. 

Looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  hearing 
from  any  of  you,  as  clubs  or  individuals,  in  the 
next  few  months. 

THE  END 


CHANCE  !N 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at 
Minneapolis  —  Advertising  rates  for  the 
coming  December  issue  will  be  $6.00  per 
column  inch.  Closing  deadline  is  October 
1st! 

FLOYD  L.  JOHNSON,  Advertising  Mgr. 


HyPOM<^ 

Grows  Better  Plants  Faster  * 

In  SOIL,  SAND  or  WATER  bnihilA/ 


Simply  dissolve  and  water 
all  your  hoiiseplants,  garden 
flow-ers.  vegetables,  shrubs  vr 
lawn.  Produces  stronger  pit  . 'is, 
more  and  larger  flowers  and 
fruit.  Excellent  for  starting 
seedlings,  cuttings,  transplants. 
Clean,  odorless.  Won’t  burn 
foliage  or  roots  if  used  as 
directed.  Contains  all  nutri¬ 
tional  elements  complete  and 
balanced — plus  vitamin  B1 — 
instantly  available  Results  sure. 


:puntpjdd 


fv  Guaranteed  by 
Good  Housekeeping^ 


If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  send  $1  for 
I  lb.  can  postpaid.  Makes  100  gallons 

HYDROPONIC  Chemical  Co,,  Inc.  Copley,  O. 
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Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


Jhope  you  don’t  mind,  folks,  but  the  truth  is, 
I’m  trying  to  fill  this  column  while  the  regular 
writer  is  galavanting  off  somewhere  in  her  car. 
Honey  Bun  when  she  left,  she  said  to  me, 
“Grandmaw,  jest  you  talk  about  somethin’  you’re 
interested  in  .  .  .  an’  get  it  to  Alma  Wright  ON 
TIME.” 

Well,  I’m  interested  in  growing  things  .  .  . 
mostly  African  violets  and  all  their  relatives. 
But  I’m  gettin’  on  in  years  and  it  takes  me  longer 
than  it  used  to  to  do  the  things  that  didn’t  used 
to  take  so  long.  That’s  why  I  say  these  modern 
gadgets  are  really  wonderful.  The  trouble  is  .  .  . 
I  figger  I  was  born  too  soon  to  appreciate  them. 
I  been  travelin’  along  in  my  old  familiar  way  for 
so  many  years  now,  it’s  hard  to  get  used  to  these 
new  fangled  things. 

I  got  to  thinkin’  about  the  different  ways  I 
could  save  time  in  my  plant  room.  Every  day  I 
make  the  rounds,  with  my  pail  and  battery  bulb, 
squeezing  water  in  the  pots  so  my  window  sill 
friends  can  drink.  That  is,  every  day  in  winter. 
Come  summer  an’  I  don’t  need  to  do  it  every 
day.  Pa  suggested  trays  so  I  could  bottom  water 
in  half  the  time.  Well  ...  I  dunno  ...  it 
WOULD  work  .  .  .  but  I  would  always  be  a 
wonderin’  if  this  pot  had  a  stray  nematode  in  it 
that  might  travel  to  this  other  pot  and  raise  a 
family  before  I  had  a  chance  to  find  out. 

Then  there’s  them  wik-fed  things.  I’ve  looked 
at  ’em  .  .  .  they’re  party  alright  .  .  .but  Land 
sake’s!  I  couldn’t  breathe  asittin’  in  a  shiny 
glazed  or  plastic  pot.  I  figger  the  old  clay  pots 
are  good  enough. 

So  I  jest  go  along  in  my  old  fashioned  way, 
watering  each  pot.  And  almost  every  time  I  say 
to  myself,  “Peers  to  me  like  YOU  got  jest  too 
many  plants,  my  good  woman.”  ’Bout  a  week  of 
this  and  I  sort  some  out  that  I  can  live  without 
and  give  ’em  away.  For  a  few  days  things  are 
fine.  Then  I  go  to  visit  someone  and  lo  and  be¬ 
hold  ...  I  come  aprancin’  home  with  a  few 
different  ones.  And  I’m  right  back  where  I 
started.  Discouragin’,  ain’t  it?  And  somehow, 
there’s  always  a  passel  of  babies.  I  get  carried 
away  with  a  purty  one  in  someone’s  window  and 
before  I  can  say  “Antidis  establishmentarianism,” 
I  got  me  a  big  handful  of  leaves.  An’  they  pro¬ 
duce  offsprings  like  rabbits.  Mebby  not  so  fast, 
but  as  many. 


There  oughta  be  a  way  .  .  .  some  streamlined 
way  ...  of  havin’  a  lot  of  plants  and  enjoyin’ 
’em  all  agrowin’  and  abloomin’  without  so  much 
as  raisin’  a  finger.  Seems  like  everything  else  in 
our  daily  livin’  is  gettin’  real  simplified.  A  body 
can  get  a  whole  meal  .  .  .  quick  froze  on  a  plate 
.  .  .  so’s  all  you  have  to  do  is  pop  it  in  the 
oven.  T-V  Dinners,  I  think  you  call  ’em.  But  I 
dunno  .  .  .  like  I  said  at  first  .  .  .1  guess  I  was 
born  too  soon  to  get  used  to  sech  ways. 

Now  take  the  time  that  Pa  brought  home  the 
fancy  radio.  Land  sakes!  It  did  everything  but 
say  your  prayers  for  you.  Pa  put  it  on  the  table 
by  our  bed  and  says,  “Ma,  you  can  relax.  I  got 
it  all  set.  It’ll  play  music  while  you  go  to  sleep. 
An’  you  can  throw  out  your  old  alarm  clock 
cause  this  contraption  has  a  clock  with  an  alarm 
that’ll  sound  tomorrow  morning.  An’  after  you 
are  asleep,  this  here  thing  will  shut  itself  off.” 
Well,  sir,  that  sounded  mighty  fancy  so  I  jest 
lay  back  and  shut  my  eyes.  Must  have  dozed  a 
bit.  Later  when  I  turned  over,  sure  enough  .  .  . 
the  radio  had  shut  off.  While  I  lay  there  a- 
wonderin’  if  it  really  worked  or  maybe  Pa  had 
shut  it  off  ...  I  fell  asleep  again. 

Next  thing  I  knew,  I  woke  up  with  the  dange- 
dest  noise  agoin’  on.  It  sure  wasn’t  my  old 
alarm  clock.  It  sounded  like  a  moo-o-o  ...  or 
maybe  a  swarm  of  angry  bees.  I  jumped  out  of 
bed  .  .  .  sorta  confused  like.  I  ain’t  any  too  wide 
awake  real  early  in  the  mornin’  anyhow.  Purty 
soon  it  come  to  me  that  this  noise  was  Pa’s 
fancy  radio  clock  alarm.  Pa  had  already  got  up, 
so  it  left  me  to  figger  out  how  to  shut  the  thing 
off.  I  finally  pushed  a  button  that  said  “alarm” 
an’  the  noise  stopped.  But  I  wasn’t  out  of  the 
woods  yet.  No  sir-e-Bob!  A  strange  man’s  voice 
(an’  right  in  MY  bedroom,  too)  said,  “Good 
morning!  This  is  John  Charles  Stevens,  your 
early  morning  chanticleer.  And  how  are  you  this 
cold,  frosty  morning?”  I  jumped  like  a  scairt 
cat.  Then  it  come  to  me  ,  ,  ,  the  radio  had 
started  playin’.  So  I  had  to  figger  out  all  over 
again  how  to  stop  THAT.  I  pushed  another 
button  an’  the  voice  stopped.  By  this  time  I  was 
purty  well  shook  up.  I  was  half  way  down  stairs 
when  I  remembered  that  I  hadn’t  pushed  the 
button  to  shut  off  my  electric  blanket.  So  I  had 
to  go  back  and  do  that.  I  declare,  by  the  time  I 
reached  for  the  coffee  pot  to  start  breakfast, 
I  was  plumb  tuckered  out.  So  .  .  .  like  I  was 
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sayin^  ...  I  dunno  as  I  could  learn  to  handle 
any  new  fangled  contraption  that  would  make 
my  violet  tendin^  any  easier.  An^  I  dunno  as  Fd 
want  to.  Cause  jest  walkin’  along  the  window 
area,  from  plant  to  plant  as  I  water,  gives  me 
time  to  do  some  thinkin’  about  growin’  things. 

There’s  a  heap  of  thinkin’  to  be  done  if  a 
body  would  take  time  to  do  it.  Like  fer  instance, 
how  all  these  different  plants  grow  contentedly 
side  by  side.  Wonder  why  FOLKS  can’t  do  the 
same  thing?  Plants  ain’t  “color  conscious”  nor 
“religion  conscious”  nor  “money  conscious.”  They 
don’t  try  to  “keep  up  with  the  Joneses”  —  nor 
they  ain’t  jealous  or  quarrelsome  —  an’  no  one 
plant  wants  to  be  top  man  or  King  of  the  Roost. 
They  repay  our  care  with  beauty  and  give  us 
their  best  without  asking  for  much  except  light, 
air,  food  and  water.  They  say  thanks  for  extra 
humidity  with  a  shower  of  bloom.  We  could  learn 
humility  from  our  plants.  Yes  sir,  we  sure  could. 
An’  the  Good  Book  says,  “Blessed  are  the  Meek 

So  I  reckon  Fll  go  along  in  my  same  old 
familiar  rut  .  .  .  watering  each  pot  and  thinkin’ 
soft,  quiet  thoughts  as  I  take  care  of  too  many 
African  violets.  Tomorrow  Fll  give  some  away, 
I  reckon.  An’  next  week  some  one  will  give  me 
some  new  ones.  But  ain’t  that  the  way  we  find 
happiness  in  this  life  .  .  .giving  and  receiving 


.  .  .  but  mostly  in  giving.  An’  African  violets 
sure  are  the  “giving-est”  plants  I  know. 

But,  Land  Sakes  .  .  .  how  I  do  go  on.  Guess 
you’ll  be  glad  when  the  Covert  woman  an’  her 
Honey  Bun  come  back.  Sure  has  been  nice 
visitin’  with  you  folks,  tho’.  Hope  I  can  do  it 
again  someday. 

THE  END 


NEW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
Unusual  —  Collectors  Items 
—  INTRODUCING  — 

HOLLY  HALO  ■ — •  Lavender  blue  and  white  pansy 
blossom.  Very  dark  bronzy  fringed  and  ruffled 
foliage. 

CONCERTO  —  Huge  dark  blue  fringed  blossoms. 
Almost  black  holly  type  fringed  and  i-uffled  foliage. 
Dark  red  reverse. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  —  Huge  light  blue  fringed 
blossoms.  Medium  green  to  bronze  fringed  and 
ruffled  foliage. 

PINK  PARADISE  —  Large  single  deep  pink  with 
red  eye.  Girl  foliage. 

Many  other  unusual  violets  —  new  pink  doubles 

and  some  old  favorites.  Send  stamp  for  list. 

LEAVES  ONLY  —  SUPPLY  LIMITED 

MRS.  A.  C.  HASENYAGER 
TECUMSEH,  NEBR. 


African 


Roiaina 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Violet  Plant  Food 

IN  CAPSULE  FORM 


Made  Especially  for  African  Violets 


Safe  and  Easy  to  Use 

DOES  NOT  CONTAIN  POISON 
OR  ANY  HARMFUL  INGREDIENTS 

Roigina  African  Violet  Plant  Food  is 
manufactured  in  capsule  form  for  greater 
convenience.  The  ORGANIC  contents  are 
an  essential  food  for  African  Violets.  Part 
of  the  food  is  available  at  once.  The  balance 
is  available  as  the  plant  uses  it.  This  pro¬ 
motes  growth,  blossoms  and  intensifies 
color  when  used  as  directed. 

54  capsules  $1.00  prepaid 

Free  folder  on  care  and  culture  of  African 
Violets  included. 

Available  at  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to 

ROIGINA  PRODUCTS 

Box  345  Linoilii,  Nebr. 


j\fncart  V/o/ef 
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It’s  Fun  -  It’s  Easy  To  Grow  New  Plants 


Mrs.  Lola  Johnston,  Stockport,  Iowa 


After  receiving  two  double  fluorescent  fixtures 
for  Christmas,  1954,  I  was  at  last  able  to 
have  a  special  nursery  for  my  African  violet 
leaves  and  baby  plants,  still  keeping  the  blooming 
plants  on  the  glass  shelves  in  the  north  windows. 
I  had  a  rack  made,  six  feet  by  two  feet,  with  two 
shelves  lighted  with  the  new  fixtures.  I  had  trays 
of  galvanized  sheeting  made  to  fit  the  rack, 
having  two  trays  to  a  shelf,  and  these  trays 
were  filled  with  Zonalite,  which  was  kept  wet. 
The  rack  is  between  a  northeast  and  a  southeast 
window,  fiberglass  tier  curtains  filter  the  sun  on 
the  south,  but  fresh  air  is  furnished  by  this  same 
southeast  window.  The  plants  were  subjected  to 
severe  heat,  eighty-eight  degrees  in  the  trays 
some  days,  with  the  outside  temperature  in  the 
shade  at  one  hundred  and  five  degrees,  but  I  had 
a  fan  going  in  the  room  from  early  morning  until 
late  evening,  and  all  the  baby  plants,  planted 
leaves  and  small  budding  plants  grew  like  weeds. 
I  certainly  am  convinced  that  African  violets  are 
not  delicate. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  members  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  hearing  of  some  of  my  ventures  which 
have  proven  very  successful  for  me. 

I  had  some  very  precious  leaves,  some  double 
pinks.  I  took  a  refrigerator  crisper  12"  x  9"  x  5", 
filled  it  with  vermiculite  and  charcoal  and  made 
it  just  damp  with  Transplantone  solution.  I  set 
the  leaves  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  deep  in 
this,  and  watered  them  with  a  mixture  of 
Rootone,  Transplantone,  Semeson  and  water,  just 
a  small  pinch  of  each  in  a  pint  of  water.  When 
they  were  well  rooted,  I  watered  them  with 
Plant  Marvel,  one-fourth  measure,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  to  a  gallon  of  water.  I  have  never  had 
leaves  grow  so  well. 

I  had  been  told  by  a  friend  that  if  I  would 
dust  Acme  Garden  Guard  on  the  crowns  of  plants, 
it  would  cure  crown  rot  if  caught  in  its  early 


$12.50  F.O.B.  DETROIT 

4  ft,  long  fixture  with  two  40  WATT  bulbs,  switch, 
chain,  5  ft  cord  and  plug. 

Tf  two  sockets  for  150  watt  incandescent  bulbs  are 
desired,  (These  are  installed  between  the  two  fluores¬ 
cent  bulbs.)  add  $1.20. 

Also  manufacture  a  4  bulb  fixture  same  as  above 

$21.00* 

LIGHT  O’DAY  MFC.  CO. 

723  Gratiot  Ave. 

DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 

*Michigan  residents  subject  to  3%  Sales  Tax. 


stages.  It  works!  So,  believing  in  “an  ounce  of 
prevention,”  I  thought  I  would  try  an  experi¬ 
ment.  When  getting  ready  to  pot  a  large  number 
of  plants,  babies  and  others,  in  new  soil,  I  shook 
enough  Garden  Guard  out  of  the  can  on  to  a  crock 
of  Terralite  to  make  it  quite  grey,  then  mixed 
it  well  and  used  it  on  top  of  every  pot,  being 
careful  to  get  the  top  of  the  crown  set  in  it.  I 
put  some  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot  also,  to  dis¬ 
courage  any  bug  that  might  think  of  invading 
the  dwelling  of  my  beloved  violets.  First  I  put 
a  flat  limestone  rock  (previously  boiled)  over  the 
hole  in  the  pot,  then  some  chicken  grits  and  sand 
(also  boiled),  then  a  thin  layer  of  Garden  Guard 
laden  Terralite,  next  the  good  soil  lightly  firmed 
about  the  roots,  and  finished  with  a  thin  layer 
of  the  Garden  Guard  Terralite,  watering  in  with 
Transplantone  solution.  The  two  plants  that  had 
a  rotted  leaf  perked  up,  and  the  babies  did  not 
wilt.  I  usually  water  the  babies  after  they  be¬ 
come  dry  the  first  time  after  transplanting  with 
Transplantone.  It  takes  such  a  tiny  bit. 

I  took  a  cigar  box,  covered  it  and  lined  it 
with  foil,  put  a  dozen  thumb  pots  with  babies 
planted  in  them  on  an  inch  and  a  half  of  Terra¬ 
lite,  and  set  it  at  one  end  under  the  lights.  I 
thought  if  Garden  Guard  did  burn  roots,  these 
babies  would  make  good  testing  material.  I  kept 
the  Terralite  in  the  cigar  box  damp.  They  have 
been  in  it  several  weeks  and  have  tripled  in  size 
and  look  like  they  are  strong,  healthy  and  full  of 
vitamins. 

When  I  am  ready  to  repot  these  babies,  I  shall 
loosen  the  soil  from  the  edge  of  the  pot  and  push 
the  baby  plant  out  by  pushing  on  the  flat  rock 
in  the  bottom  with  a  nut  pick,  then  with  my  old 
faithful  black  handled  two-tined  steak  fork  I  will 
gently  remove  the  little  flat  rock  and  pick  out  the 
chicken  grits,  and  transplant  them  in  my  two  and 
one-half  inch  pots,  following  the  same  potting 
procedure  I  used  with  the  thumb  pots. 

I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  my  violets 
not  having  long  roots.  When  I  run  out  of  clay 
pots,  I  buy  the  three  and  one-fourth  inch  tall 
plastic  cups  at  the  dime  store,  and  put  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  with  a  heated  ice  pick.  The  babies 
put  in  these  plastic  cups  send  their  roots  all  the 
way  through  the  soil,  sand,  and  chicken  grits, 
and  out  the  opening  in  the  bottom.  Mine  have 
always  done  this  when  I  use  a  light  soil. 

I  have  fun  rousing  African  violetitis  in  the 
hearts  of  unsuspecting,  innocent  people  by  talk¬ 
ing  and  showing  and  giving  them  several  plants 
and  leaves.  Then  there  are  many  more  people 
with  whom  I  can  talk  violets. 

THE  EKD 
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Mrs  R.  A.  Booth,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


SPHAGNUM  MOSS 


wonder  if  anyone  has  tried  growing  African 
violets  in  sphagnum  moss  for  any  length  of 

9 


About  three  years  ago  I  planted  a  Heavenly 
Blue  in  sphagnum  moss,  feeding  it  regularly.  I 
planted  another  Heavenly  Blue  in  my  regular 
growing  soil  mixture.  After  three  years  time, 
the  one  in  moss  is  still  in  the  original  pot  and 
has  been  in  continual  bloom;  while  the  one  in  the 
regular  growing  soil  has  been  transplanted 
several  times  and  has  had  several  rest  periods. 


I  believe  the  sphagnum  moss  is  a  good  grow¬ 
ing  medium,  provided  regular  feeding  is  practiced. 


THE  END 


The  pictures  on  the  wall  are  a  sample  of  another 
of  Mrs.  Baker’s  hobbies  --  painting.  The  water 
color  portraits  were  modeled  in  Saudi  Arabia. 


VIOLETS  PROSPER  IN  ARABIA 

Mrs.  Angus  Bakers  of  Ras  Tanura,  Saudi 
Arabia,  is  shown  here  with  her  prize  plant 
of  Double  Neptune,  as  her  “new  Easter  Bonnet.” 
This  is  one  of  the  thirty-six  varieties  she  has 
brought  home  from  overseas,  some  in  plastic 
bags  and  some  in  paper  cups  with  a  small  amount 
of  soil.  These  paper  cups  continued  to  serve  as 
containers  for  several  weeks  after  her  return, 
with  no  ill  effects  to  the  violets. 

THE  END 


PLANTS  LEAVES 

ROOTEB  CUTTINGS  SUPPLIES 

CHOICE  NEW  VIOLETS 

BLUE  PACIFIC  (Cox)  -  Lovely,  huge,  intense  2" 
bloom  on  Du  Pont  type  foliage.  Develops  a  beauti¬ 
ful  single  crowned  plant.  One  of  the  finest  va¬ 
rieties  originated  on  the  west  coast  for  years. 
Truly  a  winner!  Leaves  $1.00  —  R.  C.  $1.50  — 
2"  -  $2.50. 

POT-O-GOLD  (Reed)  —  This  is  an  intense  full 
double  pink  with  many  pointed  petals  and  medium 
green  tailored  foliage.  A  dainty  compact  plant 
that  is  an  excellent  early  bloomer.  Leaf  154  -• 
R.  C.  $1.25  -  2"  -  $2.00. 

Postage  and  Packing  $1.00  extra 
Stamp  for  List 
Open  by  Appointment 

QUALITY  VIOLET  HOUSE 

2021  Union  Blvd.,  S.  E. 

GRANB  RAPIBS  7,  MICH. 

Ch.  3-6651 


ROOTED 

AFRICAN  VIOLET 
LEAVES 


America’s  only  greenhouse  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  rooted  leaves  of  this  popular 
house  plant. 


A  postcard  from  you  to  me  brings  a  list 
you  will  enjoy. 


JAMES  R.  GILLETTE 

169  Washington  Circle 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 


CONIBER’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
Gorgeous  Originations  From  Canada 

Plus 

1956  Releases  Shown  at 
National  Convention 

16  Richmond  Ave.  Batavia,  New  York 

1  Mile  from  Thru-Way  Exit  No.  48 
No  List  or  Shipping 
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Shut-In  With  African  Violets 


Mrs.  Clark  Moore,  Sycamore,  Ohio 


*T*  he  caption  tells  the  story,  as  chronic  illnesses 

have  made  me  a  semi-invalid  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  I  have  been  more  seriously  ill 
during  the  past  seven  years,  yet  I  have  raised  and 
sold  violets  for  several  years. 

Since  I  am  in  moderate  circumstances,  I 
started  with  leaves  and  plants  given  me  by 
friends.  Then  I  heard  of  the  African  Violet 
Magazine  and  sent  for  it,  along  with  some  back 
copies.  I  joined  the  Society  four  years  ago,  and 
since  that  time  the  African  Violet  Magazine  has 
been  my  text  book.  A  copy  of  Helen  Van  Pelt 
Wilson’s  book  on  African  violets  gave  me  as¬ 
surance  that  I  might  be  equal  to  trying  the  hobby. 

Maybe  some  other  shut-in  or  handicapped 
person  needs  a  new  interest  in  life.  Try  African 
violets.  They  will  start  blooming  in  two  and  one- 
half  inch  pots,  and  the  leaves  are  interesting  to 
watch  with  their  starting  roots,  then  the  little 
plants.  Try  a  few  leaves  in  water  if  no  soil  is  at 
hand.  Someone  will  help  you  then,  I  am  sure. 

I  started  with  one  window  sill,  but  this  winter 
there  were  so  many  violets,  filling  every  window 
sill,  seven  small  tables  and  a  set  of  glass  shelves 
that  my  husband  made,  that  we  purchased  a 
Flora  Cart  and  now  all  the  violets  are  on  the 
shelves  and  in  the  Cart.  The  Flora  Cart  proves 
its  worth  over  and  over.  1  cannot  climb  steps 
so  all  our  plants  are  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
our  large  living  room.  We  have  the  advantage 


of  fifty-two  inch  windows  at  that  corner.  They 
accommodate  the  Flora  Cart  and  shelves  nicely. 
The  Cart  can  be  wheeled  easily;  in  fact  I  can 
move  it  even  when  pretty  weak,  so  it  can  be  be¬ 
side  my  chair.  This  is  not  hard  work,  but  fun 
for  one  who  had  to  give  up  active  gardening  long 
ago. 

Conventions  and  Chapter  meetings  are  out  of 
the  question,  so  I  read  and  study  the  African 
Violet  Magazine,  and  correspond  with  many  mem¬ 
bers  through  personal  channels  and  Homing 
Pigeons. 

There  are  no  tricks  up  my  sleeves  or  magic 
in  raising  my  plants  of  vigorous  nature  and 
healthy  foliage.  The  intensive  reflected  light 
from  the  north  and  west  windows  is  practically 
unhindered.  At  present  I  have  about  ninety-five 
varieties,  but  not  all  in  plant  form.  Last 
November  my  doctor  ordered  more  quiet  so  I 
disposed  of  many  plants.  The  Flora  Cart  has 
encouraged  me  to  put  many  new  leaves  down, 
and  I.  now  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
plants  besides  the  leaves  that  are  down. 

One  thing  I  do  that  many  others  might  con¬ 
sider  foolish,  is  to  use  limestone  pebbles  in  every 
potted  plant,  and  a  thin  layer  of  pebbles  in  the 
bottom  of  every  pan  of  starting  leaves.  I  buy 
sterilized  soil  by  the  bushel  from  a  gTeenhouse 
in  a  nearby  town.  1  add  a  little  more  leafmold 
and  coarse  charcoal.  The  charcoal,  I  have  found, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore 
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helps  counteract  chemicals  or  condition  the  soil, 
because  I  must  use  city  water  which  is  softened 
at  the  plant.  It  is  important  not  to  use  too  much 
limestone  if  your  soil  has  enough  bonemeal  in  it. 
I  put  a  little  sphagnum  moss  in  the  bottom  of 
each  pot  when  I  pot  plants,  a  tablespoonful  of 
limestone  pebbles  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  This 
amount  is  for  a  three  inch  pot.  Amounts  vary 
for  other  size  pots.  From  experience  I  know 
the  roots  of  the  plant  will  reach  down  and  twine 
around  the  pebbles  and  moss,  so  I  think  thej 
must  like  it  and  need  it.  My  men  folk  get  the 
pebbles  by  pails  full  at  a  limestone  quarry  near 
here.  My  husband  scrubs  the  clay  pots  for  me, 
which  I  often  soak  just  a  few  at  a  time.  They 
are  scrubbed  in  very  hot  water,  rinsed  well,  then 
baked  in  the  oven. 

Sometimes  I  feel  the  work  connected  with 
raising  violets  scares  away  many  who  feel  it  is 
beyond  their  strength.  Maybe  if  you  try  it  a  little 
slower,  a  few  pots  at  a  time  to  clean,  or  little 
batches  of  soil  to  mix,  it  will  help.  The  feel  of 
the  soil,  the  watching  for  plants  to  mature  and 
blossom,  are  all  interesting  and  good  for  you. 
Also,  take  advantage  of  writing  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers,  You  will  be  surprised  at  how  kind  and 
friendly  they  are,  especially  the  advertisers  in  our 
Magazine. 

This  hobby  gives  you  something  to  share.  I 
cannot  begin  to  remember  how  many  plants  I 
have  given  to  shut-ins,  neighbors,  friends  and 
relatives.  One  Shut-in  Society  named  me  “Our 
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STURDY  THREE  TIER  PLANT  STAND 

High  enough  (31")  for  windows  of  older  homes. 
In  durable  white  finish  as  well  as  black  and  pink. 
Length  24".  Top  tier  and  legs  easily  removed  for 
storage.  Model  53  —  $8.95  ppd. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

112G  Arthur  St.  Wausau,  Wis. 


Lady  of  the  Violets.”  So  you  see  I  write,  talk, 
and  think  violets  always. 

Sometimes  I  think  violets  are  a  little  inde¬ 
pendent.  They  take  care  of  themselves  for  a 
period  of  time  if  we  sensibly  let  them,  but  they 
need  a  watchful  eye. 

If  you  are  like  many  who  feel,  “Oh  whaUs 
the  use  of  getting  up  today,”  listen  to  what  has 
happened  to  me  when  I  felt  that  way.  I  think 
that  new  double  pink  is  out  today  or  maybe  the 
graft  is  going  to  bloom  as  it  should?  Or  I  think 
of  a  birthday  or  anniversary  to  remember,  of  a 
sick  person,  or  the  little  girl  who  danced  about 
when  she  saw  Pink  Wonder  yesterday  and  cried 
“Oh,  I  want  a  pink  one!”  Thinking  of  all  this, 
T  get  up  and  I  stay  up.  I  know  I  can  give  the 
Pink  Wonder,  even  if  it  is  my  only  one.  I  can 
grow  another. 

Don’t  you  give  up.  Keep  trying.  It  is  the  best 
therapy  you  can  use  if  you  can  be  on  your  feet  at 
all. 

THE  END 


KROGMAN’S  VIOLETRY 

1365  So.  125th  St.  Milwaukee  14,  Wis. 

Plants  Rooted  Cuttings  Leaves 

Send  stamp  for  “Basic  1956  List”  or 
“Supplemental  List  of  Newest  Releases” 

1  mile  from  Hwy.  16.  18.  15,  30,  45  and  100  at  59 


For  our 

African  Violet  Introductions 


Visitors  are  welcome  or  you  may  write  for 
retail  list  of  started  or  blooming  plants. 
Both  retail  or  wholesale  at  the  greenhouse. 


MADISON  CARDENS 

West  Middle  Ridge  Rd. 
One-half  mi.  west  of  528 
MADISON,  OHIO 
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Miss  Mapplethorpe  shows  imagination  and  skill  in  selection  of  material  in  miniature. 


MINIATURE  GARDENS 


'T^he  above  picture  is  of  a  miniature  garden  of 
-»■  alpines,  which  won  first  prize  in  a  recent 
Horticultural  Show  in  England,  entered  by  Miss 
E.  Monica  Mapplethorpe  of  13  Church  Street, 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England.  Miss  Mapple¬ 
thorpe  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Horticultural 
Society,  and  she  makes  a  hobby  of  these  minia¬ 
ture  gardens,  which  have  often  won  prizes  for 
her  in  the  local  shows. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  miniature 
gardens  she  has  made  was  an  elaborate  and 
beautifully  executed  cacti  and  succulents  garden 
in  which  was  a  miniature  wheelbarrow  filled  with 
a  variety  of  cacti,  and  a  miniature  Chinese 
pagoda  and  a  mandarin.  This  exhibit  was  judged 
to  be  the  most  novel  one  entered  in  the  succulents 
competition  in  the  Boston  and  District  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  Show,  and  received  first  prize. 


HOW  TO  GROW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

BY 

CAROLYN  RECTOR 

Completely  revised,  expanded  and  brought  up  to  date. 
New  photographs,  new  printing,  larger  format. 
Price  $1.50.  Ready  April  1st.  Advance  orders 
taken  now  by 

WHITLOW’S 

2236  Pacific  Ave.  San  Pedro,  Calif. 


The  cacti  garden  was  assembled  indoors  by  Miss 
Mapplethorpe,  who  is  a  Boston  doctor’s  dispenser, 
and  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  the  garden  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  plants,  a  special  wheeled  table 
was  used. 

Another  of  her  miniature  gardens  which  re¬ 
ceived  much  favorable  comment  was  a  miniature 
Coronation  garden. 

In  addition  to  her  keen  interest  in  miniature 
gardens,  she  has  had  much  enjoyment  in  growing 
from  seeds  a  date  palm,  a  grape  vine,  a  white 
passion  flower,  lemon  and  orange  trees,  grape¬ 
fruit  and  chestnut  trees.  The  patients  who  come 
to  the  doctor’s  surgery  where  she  is  employed, 
have  been  keenly  interested  during  the  course  of 
a  year  in  watching  the  growth  of  a  passion  flower 
vine  from  a  tiny  seedling  to  a  large  plant. 

THE  END 


Wholesale  growers  of  African  Violets 
The  newest  as  well  as  the  old  reliables. 
Double  Semperfloren  begonias,  Rex  be¬ 
gonias.  Packaged  sterilized  African  violet 
and  potting  soil. 

Dealers  send  for  list 
Visitors  always  welcome 

R.  A.  BROWN  &  SONS  CO* 

NEWNAN,  GA. 
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I  have  found  much  of  interest  and  help  in  grow¬ 
ing  African  violets  in  the  yearns  issues  of  the 
Magazine.  Perhaps  the  following  will  be  of  some 
value  to  other  readers  whose  predicament  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  mine. 

Lovers  of  the  African  violet^  who  must  grow 
their  plants  in  a  city  environment  where  concrete 
pavements  and  brick  walls  replace  the  moist 
open  ground  of  rural  and  suburban  areas^  may 
likely  encounter  the  problem  of  maintaining  the 
humidity  level  of  forty  per  cent.  This  is  difficult 
through  the  cooler  months  of  the  year^  especially 
during  the  winter.  Here  in  Philadelphia,  the  hu¬ 
midity  around  my  plants  in  the  cellar,  beneath 
fluorescent  light,  dropped  alarmingly  as  cold 
weather  arrived  and  the  new  oil  burner  was  in 
operation  much  of  the  time.  The  forced  air  circu¬ 
lation  is  not  a  closed  circuit,  so  the  air  was 
drawn  vigorously  from  about  the  plants  as  well 
as  from  other  parts  of  the  cellar.  Not  only  did 
this  create  a  draft  around  the  plants,  but  made 
it  impossible  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  humidity 
level.  The  humidity  dropped  as  low  as  five  per 
cent,  even  with  the  plants  sitting  in  pans  of 
water.  A  wooden  form,  34"  x  62"  x  12"  placed 
about  the  plants,  and  covered  on  all  sides  with 
oil  cloth,  the  white  reflecting  surface  facing  in¬ 
ward,  did  little  good,  as  the  top  of  the  frame 
was  open  to  permit  entrance  of  the  light.  Also, 
the  oil  cloth,  being  porous,  did  not  prevent  air 
from  being  drawn  through  it. 

Then  I  saw  advertised  some  clear  plastic 
sheeting*  for  window  use.  It  is  thirty-six  inches 
wide  and  thirty-six  feet  long.  It  is  flexible,  non- 
porous,  has  good  tensile  strength,  and  is  clear, 
not  as  clear  as  glass,  but  quite  transparent. 
Tight  joints  can  be  made  with  scotch  tape.  As 
I  use  it,  the  fixture  and  frame  are  both  enclosed 
by  the  sheeting  so  that  the  intensity  of  the 
illumination  is  not  reduced.  I  have  retained  the 
oil  cloth  on  the  frame  for  reflective  purposes. 
Some  cutting  and  taping  of  the  sheeting  was  of 
course  necessary  around  the  wires  and  support¬ 
ing  chains  to  the  light  fixture  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  stationary.  However,  the  fixture  could  be 
raised  or  lowered  within  the  plastic  envelope  by 
cutting  the  sheeting  to  provide  a  fullness  for 
some  expansion.  Plants  could  of  course  be  raised 
nearer  the  lights,  if  desired.  Where  the  wires  and 
chains  enter  the  envelope,  scotch  tape  can  be 
used  to  seal  the  holes. 

I  have  found  it  makes  a  sufficiently  airtight 
enclosure  to  thumb  tack  the  sheeting  to  the 
wooden  frame.  The  sheeting  is  pulled  over  the 
front  of  the  frame,  and  this  could  be  done  at  the 
back  as  well,  if  both  sides  of  the  plant  bench  or 
table  are  accessible.  The  plastic  should  be  cut 
long  for  this  purpose  then  tucked  around  the  base 
and  sides  of  the  frame  to  reduce  air  escape.  At 
the  same  time,  the  sheeting  can  be  lifted  to 
permit  examination  of  plants  and  watering  of 
trays  and  plants.  I  find  that  a  battery  bulb  is 
quite  satisfactory  for  watering  plants  beneath  my 
light  fixture.  They  sit  so  that  the  tops  of  the 
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ATMOSPHERE 

Robert  S.  Camburn,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


foliage  are  about  six  inches  below  the  tubes,  too 
close  for  the  use  of  a  watering  can  even  with  a 
long  spout.  A  three  or  four-tube  fixture,  giving 
more  light,  should  make  it  possible  to  have  the 
plants  a  greater  distance  from  the  lights  and  thus 
facilitate  watering,  or  plant  inspection.  I  find 
that  no  trouble  results  if  water  is  spilled  on  the 
leaves,  nor  did  I  have  any  difficulty  previously 
when  using  a  mist  spray  in  an  attempt  to  increase 
the  humidity. 

Now  that  I  am  able  to  keep  the  humidity  be¬ 
tween  seventy  and  eighty  per  cent,  depending 
upon  how  active  the  oil  burner  and  its  forced  air 
system  are,  my  violets  are  beginning  to  bloom 
much  more  profusely.  Double  varieties  do  well, 
and  one.  Blue  Peak,  sent  up  many  bud  stalks 
with  five  buds  per  stalk,  and  shortly  there  were 
twenty  flowers  open  at  one  time. 

I  find  it  necessary  to  be  more  careful  about 
over-watering,  but  on  the  other  hand,  watering 
need  be  done  only  every  two  or  three  days,  and 
the  soil  does  not  dry  out  dangerously  if  over¬ 
looked  for  a  day  or  so. 

The  heat  tends  to  increase  in  this  enclosure, 
running  between  seventy-two  degrees  at  the 
edges  to  perhaps  seventy-five  degrees  in  the 
center.  In  summer  the  arrangement  need  not  be 
kept  so  airtight  and  can  be  ventilated  as  needed. 
It  is  said  that  most  plants,  including  African  vio¬ 
lets,  do  best  with  a  ten  degree  drop  at  night. 
Even  without  the  plastic  envelope  I  cannot 
manage  this,  as  the  temperature  in  the  cellar 
remains  pretty  constant,  and  the  results  I  am 
now  getting  indicate  that  this  is  not  an  important 
condition.  Incidentally,  the  plastic  sheeting  is  a 
fire  retardant.  It  melts  if  placed  on  a  very  hot 
metal  flue  pipe.  In  my  experience  it  can  be  made 
to  bum  only  by  applying  a  flame  directly  to  it. 
The  plastic  lies  upon  the  fluorescent  fixture, 
which  is  only  slightly  warm. 

Tests  at  Ohio  State  University  have  shown 
that  flowering  is  best  at  seventy-five  to  seventy- 
eight  degrees  with  humidity  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent,  I  believe  this  plastic  “greenhouse”  is  a 
practical  as  well  as  an  inexpensive  way  of  ap- 
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proximating  such  conditions  and  obtaining  fine 
flowering  of  African  violets. 

Peggie  Schulz,  in  her  admirable  book,  “Grow¬ 
ing  Plants  Under  Artificial  Light,”  suggests 
using  plastic  to  provide  a  greenhouse  atmosphere. 
I  thought  other  African  Violet  Society  members 
might  like  to  know  just  how  it  has  worked  out 
for  me.  As  suggested  in  Mrs.  Schulz’s  book,  I 
use  one  daylight  and  one  cool  white  tube  in  my 
fixture,  for  balanced  lighting.  Since  I  made  this 
change  at  about  the  same  time  I  built  the  green¬ 
house,  I  can  say  that  with  all  these  changes 
and  the  results,  I  am  less  envious  of  my  country 
cousins  with  their  broad  window  sills,  brighter 
daylight,  and  higher  humidities. 

*The  sheeting  I  obtained  sold  for  $2.00  for 
one  hundred  and  eight  square  feet  —  and  I  have 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  material  still  unused! 
—  it  was,  and  I  believe  is  still  offered  by  Con¬ 
sumers  Mart,  333  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10, 
New  York.  The  price  includes  postage  charge. 

THE  END 


THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  895  Oxford,  Maryland 


NEW  2-TIER  VIOLET  STAND  .  .  . 


Rolls  on  noiseless  wheels  from  window  to  window 
or  into  the  kitchen  for  watering.  Light,  sturdy, 
won’t  rust  or  tarnish.  Two  12"  x  30"  trays  hold 
15  to  20  large  plants.  No-drip  rolled  edges  catch 
surplus  water.  31"  high,  folds  flat  to  3"  for  easy 
storage.  16"  between  trays.  Guai’anteed  finest 
quality  metal  construction.  Decorated  baked  enamel 
in  Soft  Green,  Ebony,  Dubonnet  or  Gold  colors. 
Specially  priced. 

Special  offer  $9.95  postpaid 
(add  $1.95  for  hardwood  handles) 
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KRAUSE’S  LEAF  PROPAGATOR 


Better  than  a  greenhouse.  Needs  no  watering  or 
attention  until  cuttings  are  ready  to  separate. 
Makes  a  perfect  Seed  Germinator,  too.  Will  last 
years.  Consists  of  plastic  tray  8"  square,  an  alumin¬ 
um  wire  frame  and  a  polyethylene  cover.  Will  hold 
up  to  16  leaves  or  9  two  inch  pots.  Instructions  for 
propagating  leaves  as  well  as  other  indoor  and  out¬ 
door  plants  included. 


PRICE  —  Postpaid  —  $1.95 
Two  or  more,  $1.60  each 

Ask  for  complete  catalog,  it’s  free 

K&m.S|:S”.o“r"NURSERY 

11823  Christopher  Avenue  •  INGLEWOOD  2,  CALIFORNIA 
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LEAF  PROPAGATION 


May  Summers,  Chinook,  Montana 


I  have  tried  a  number  of  methods  and  mediums 
for  rooting  African  violet  leaves,  and  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  vermiculite  is  su¬ 
perior  in  every  way, 

I  start  by  selecting  healthy  leaves,  which 
should  have  a  stem  left  on  them  about  one  and 
one-quarter  inches  long,  cutting  them  off  with  a 
very  sharp  knife  and  on  a  slant.  I  personally 
prefer  to  leave  these  in  a  shallow  dish  of  water 
over  night. 

In  the  meantime  I  take  a  one  loaf  plastic 
bread  container,  which  you  can  purchase  at 
almost  any  hardware  store  at  a  nominal  cost.  I 
make  some  holes  in  the  bottom  for  good  drainage 
and  a  few  in  the  lid  for  ventilation.  This  can 
most  easily  be  accomplished  by  using  a  heated 
nail  or  old  screwdriver. 

Now  I  cover  the  bottom  with  some  pebbles 
for  drainage  and  proceed  to  fill  the  box  to  the 
rim  with  the  fine  type  of  vermiculite.  Prepare 
a  solution  of  two  pints  of  water  containing  a 
pinch  of  Hyponex  and  water  the  medium 
thoroughly,  allowing  it  to  drain  and  settle  over 
night. 

You  are  now  ready  to  plant  your  leaves.  Dip 
lower  half  of  stem  in  Thompson’s  Rooter,  make 
a  hole  with  a  pencil  and  insert  leaf  in  vermiculite, 
being  sure  that  it  is  firmly  but  gently  packed 
and  pour  a  little  of  the  solution  around  leaf  to 
settle  it.  Avoid  splashing  any  water  on  the  leaf 
as  this  will  cause  spotting  and  possible  rot.  It  is 
best  if  the  leaf  does  not  touch  the  damp  medium 
too.  Cover  with  lid. 

Now  place  the  container  in  a  warm,  comfort¬ 
able  room  with  good  strong  light  but  not  any 
direct  sunshine.  If  any  amount  of  moisture 
collects  on  the  lid,  I  wipe  this  off  and  give  them 
fresh  air  for  ten  minutes  a  day.  When  the  little 
plantlets  appear,  I  lift  them  very  gently,  leaving 
any  vermiculite  on  them  that  adheres  to  the  roots, 
and  transplant  them  into  a  soil  mixture  of  two 
parts  sifted  leafmold,  one  part  washed  builders 
sand,  with  some  coarse  vermiculite  to  add  more 
porousness.  It  is  well  to  sterilize  this  medium 
in  your  pressure  cooker  before  using.  I  find  it 
most  important  to  use  very  small  pots  to  insure 
rapid  growth. 

I  have  experimented  planting  leaves  at  various 
times  of  the  year  and  they  definitely  root  best  in 
early  spring,  and  should  always  be  planted  in 
what  we  consider  our  best  growing  season. 
During  the  hot  summer  months  it  is  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  start  leaves  as  there  is  a  great  tendency 
to  mold  and  rot. 


There  is  one  more  thing  I  would  like  to  point 
out  here.  When  rooting  leaves  from  your  own 
home  grown  plants,  they  seem  to  do  less  wilting 
and  are  more  crisp  at  the  start.  The  leaves 
shipped  in  seem  to  need  more  humidity.  It  is 
beneficial  to  re-cut  the  stems  on  arrival  and  leave 
them  in  water  a  few  hours  before  planting.  We 
must  remember  they  have  been  taken  off  of 
plants  that  were  raised  in  moist  ideal  greenhouse 
conditions,  and  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  ad¬ 
just  themselves  to  our  more  or  less  overheated 
and  dry  home  atmosphere.  Therefore,  when  I 
plant  these  leaves,  I  take  small  pieces  of  scotch 
tape  and  cover  all  the  ventilation  holes  in  the  lid 
except  two  or  three,  leaving  the  container  this 
way  for  the  first  week.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  to  watch  them  more  closely  for  mold  or 
fungus  attacks.  Keep  the  lid  wiped  off  often 
throughout  the  day.  Always  remember  to  keep 
the  medium  damp,  but  not  soggy  and  wet, 
throughout  the  rooting  period,  using  the  Hyponex 
solution  for  all  watering. 


I  believe  you  will  find  this  method  quite  satis¬ 
factory  for  leaf  propagation. 

’  THE  END 


100% 


ORGANIC 

BLUE  WHALE 


ORGANIC  SOIL  BUILDER  AND  CONDITIONER 
Ideal  for  all  phases  of  Gardening 
Especially  adapted  to  Violet  growin^r 
Absolutely  no  chemicals  in  Blue  Whale 
10-lb.  Bag  p.p.  any  point  in  U.  S.  $2.80 


ODORLESS  —  WILL  NOT  BURN 


A  product  of 

ACME  PEAT  PRODUCTS  LIMITED 
789  W.  Pender  St.  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Granger’s  new  varieties.  Leaves  5  for  $2.00 
Angel  Lace  Pink  Embers  Sea  Sprite 

Becky  Sharpe  Double  Dubonnet  Laura 

Other  Varieties,  5  leaves  $2.00 
Frosted  Madonna  Double  Pink  Cushion 

Sweet  Memory  double  Pink,  Double  Portland  Rose 
Brown’s  and  other  new  varieties,  also  older  varieties. 
Plants,  leaves,  rooted  cuttings.  Episcias,  Begonias, 
Houseplants. 

MRS.  T.  C.  BEE 

Route  No.  3,  Box  120  Newnan,  Ga. 
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Dear  Pigeon  Friends: 

At  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  it  was  voted  to  discontinue  the  Homing 
Pigeon  Department  of  your  African  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine. 

It  is  felt  that  the  purpose  of  the  Homing 
Pigeon  is  fulfilled  and  that  this  service  may  now 
be  terminated. 

Pigeon  groups  who  wish  to  continue  under 
their  own  direction  may  do  so,  but  the  African 
Violet  Magazine  will  not  direct  them. 

Both  of  us  wish  to  thank  you  one  and  all  for 
your  kind  cooperation  and  friendly  letters.  Best 
wishes  to  you  and  happy  violet  growing. 

Sincerely, 

Edna  Jones  and  Eunice  Fisher 


I  keep  a  cold  cream  jar  with  a  mixture  of  one 
teaspoon  of  Rootone  and  one  teaspoon  of  Fermate 
and  every  leaf  I  set  I  first  dip  in  this  mixture. 
I  find  that  some  leaves  I  would  have  lost  other¬ 
wise,  put  out  nice  baby  plants.  I  also  put  a  pinch 
of  Fermate  in  all  pots  as  I  transplant. 

Grayce  B'aumunk,  Ohio,  Pigeon  No.  4 

When  re-rooting  your  favorite  old  violet,  or 
one  that  has  developed  crown  rot,  take  two  or 
three  invisible  hairpins  and  slip  over  the  stems 
of  the  plant  on  top  of  the  bowl,  tape  these  hair¬ 
pins  to  the  outside  of  container,  do  not  put  into 
the  inside  as  they  will  rust.  When  ready  to  plant, 
the  violet  has  stayed  in  place  while  it  has  been 
growing  roots. 

Bess  Greely,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Mrs.  Jones 


Mrs,  Fisher 


I  like  to  add  a  layer  of  peat  moss  in  the 
bottom  of  my  cutting  flats,  then  vermiculite,  and 
a  little  builders  sand  or  chick  grits  sprinkled  over 
the  vermiculite.  That  makes  it  heavy  enough  to 
hold  leaves  up  better  than  plain  vermiculite.  The 
roots  will  reach  into  and  feed  on  the  peat  until 
plants  are  large  enough  to  pot  separately. 

Mrs,  Dora  Dorsey,  Florida,  Pigeon  No.  134 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  girls  about  my  card  file? 
I  keep  a  record  of  each  violet,  growing  habits, 
etc.  With  all  of  them  I  sometimes  fall  behind 
but  do  make  an  effort  to  keep  the  blooming  habits 
recorded.  They  do  have  a  pattern  of  blossoming. 

Helen  Halverson,  Pigeon  No.  144 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  how  I  pre¬ 
pare  my  violets  for  a  time  away  from  them.  On 
the  table  are  three  square  trays,  in  bottom  of 
which  I  keep  granite  chips.  Usually  I  water  these 
pots  from  the  top,  keeping  chips  fairly  dry.  But 
when  we  are  leaving  I  put  the  table  out  in  the 
dining-room  about  three  feet  from  the  window. 
I  take  the  trays  of  chips  all  out  and  wash  them 
thoroughly,  using  Clorox.  I  imbedded  the  pots 
in  them.  A  friend  will  water  them  in  one  dose. 
The  water  will  seep  into  the  bottom  of  pots. 

Vera  Osterhout,  Nebraska,  Pigeon  No.  118 

To  keep  my  violets  in  fine  shape  while  I  was 
gone  three  weeks,  I  filled  wash  tubs  with  sand, 


INTRODUCING  *  *  * 

SPLASH  —  COMPLETELY  NEW  FROM  RICHTER’S 

Deep  rosy-lavendar,  with  splashes  of  blue  —  large  rounded  bloom.  Handsome  deep  green  foliage, 
with  deep  red  reverse.  A  truly  beautiful  variety,  a  prized  addition  to  any  collection. 

Complete  lists  of  varieties  ready  for  shipment  on  request.  (Please  specify  wholesale  or  retail.) 

Now  offering  for  the  first  time  --  PINK  Saintpaulia  seed.  This  is  seed  from  our  own  hybridiz¬ 
ing,  Limited  amount  available,  $2.00  a  packet.  Free  cultural  directions  included. 

RICHTER’S  GREENHOUSE 

6(17  HOFFMAN  STREET  HAMMOND,  INDIANA 

(Three  blocks  west  of  U.  S.  41  and  1  block  south  of  Ind.  312)  Closed  on  Sundays  during  June, 
July,  August  and  September. 


also  boxes,  one-half  to  three-fourths  full,  and 
soaked  the  sand  until  a  finger  inserted  would 
leave  a  well  of  water.  Small  pots  were  set  on 
the  top  of  sand,  larger  pots  were  pushed  into  it 
about  one-half  to  one  inch.  They  were  blooming 
heavily  and  were  fresh  as  a  daisy  when  I  got 
home.  I  lost  only  four  out  of  two  hundred 
plants.  I  forgot  to  say  that  boxes  were  lined 
with  foil  and  it  worked  beautifully.  My  double 
lights,  about  three  feet  away,  burned  over  them 
all  the  time.  The  boxes  and  tubs  were  on  the 
floor  so  that  they  never  got  too  warm  or  too 
cold. 

Mrs.  Ben  Shinn,  Idaho,  Pigeon  No.  118 

I  had  a  plant  or  two  with  signs  of  mites  and 
had  been  spraying  with  no  result.  Finally,  I  got 
aggravated  and  dissolved  some  wettable  sulphur 
in  the  Optox  solution  and  poured  it  over  the 
plant,  right  over  the  crown.  The  crowns  grew 
right  out  and  the  plants  have  really  flourished 
and  I  have  seen  no  signs  of  mites  any  more.  I 
have  wondered  if  the  sulphur  made  the  soil  a 
little  acid  so  that  they  grew  well.  They  seemed  to 
out-grow  the  ones  that  I  did  not  treat. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Coleman,  Indiana,  Pigeon  No.  Ill 

I  just  came  up  from  the  basement,  where  I 
was  feeding  my  flock  their  “fish.”  I  have  used 
Atlas  Fish  Emulsion  for  over  a  year  and  like  it 
very  much.  I  do  not  use  it  exclusively,  because 
I  alternate  with  superphosphate,  Plant  Marvel, 
and  Rapid-Grow  or  Stewarts  Plant  Vigor,  and 
then  start  over  with  the  Fish  Emulsion  again. 
Right  now  Star  Sapphire  has  eight  bloom  stems 
with  eight  or  ten  blossoms  on  each  stem. 

With  our  local  shows  coming  up  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  use  superphosphate,  one  teaspoon  to  one 
quart  warm  water,  about  every  three  or  four 
weeks,  to  encourage  more  bloom. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Davis,  Ohio,  Pigeon  No.  74 

I  always  throw  the  soil  out  when  a  plant  dies, 
and  then  make  a  strong  solution  of  detergent, 
boiling  water  and  Clorox,  and  soak  the  pots  in  it 
until  the  water  is  cool.  It  cleans  them  up  very 
well. 

Elice  H.  Nolan,  Michigan,  Pigeon  No.  89 

When  repotting  an  old  plant  with  an  ugly 
neck  I  find  so  many  people  seem  to  have  trouble 
doing  it.  Take  the  bottom  round  of  leaves  off 
until  you  have  a  nice  little  symmetrical  plant. 
Brush  these  raw  spots  with  Fermate  or  leave 
them  to  heal  for  a  day  or  two.  Repot  when  your 
soil  is  rather  dry  so  you  can  easily  shake  off  the 
bottom  soil  and  gently  take  away  enough  of  the 
roots  to  fit  in  the  pot.  Be  sure  not  to  over  pot, 
about  a  three  inch  one  would  be  fine.  Cover  the 
bottom  with  drainage  material  then  some  soil 
mixture,  place  the  plant  in  and  fill  around  with 
more  soil.  This  soil  is  best  kept  on  the  dry  side. 
In  this  way  the  roots  can  find  their  new  homes. 
Water  a  teaspoon  or  two  at  a  time  for  a  week 
or  two  and  after  that  you  can  water  normally. 
Keep  out  of  strong  light  for  a  few  days. 

If  your  old  plant  has  an  extremely  long  neck 
I  would  suggest  cutting  it  off  flush  with  the  soil 


and  rerooting  it  in  vermiculite.  It  will  root  very 
quickly.  Then  you  can  put  it  in  the  soil  mixture. 

Helen  Thompson,  Ottawa,  Canada 
THE  END 


^ou  ^efccnte 

We  want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of 
you  who  have  stopped  in  to  visit  us  in  the 
past.  We  have  enjoyed  meeting  you.  We 
hope  this  summer  many  more  of  you  will 
stop  in  to  see  us.  Because  you  are  all 
welcome  anytime.  We  are  open  weekdays 
8:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Sundays  1:00  p.m. 
to  5:00  p.m. 

We  will  be  closed  Sundays  from  June  17 
until  after  Labor  Day.  We  must  take  time 
off  to  see  some  of  you  other  African  violet 
lovers  and  growers. 

As  yet  we  do  not  ship. 

If  you  want  clean  healthy  African  violets 
and  some  of  the  newer  and  best  varieties 
stop  in  and  see  us. 

ALBERT  KEHL  GREENHOUSES 

Established  1890 

Cleveland  Ave.,  North  at  42nd  Street 
Route  8  out  of  Canton,  Ohio 
Canton  9,  Ohio  Phone  GL.  2-0527 

Albert  Kehl  Bernard  E.  Bowers 

Roger  D,  Keihl 
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VIOLETS  ARE  GOOD  TOURISTS 


Hope  Holloway  Zimmerman,  Ferguson,  Missouri 


When  I  bade  farewell  to  my  plants  on  July 
23rd,  1955,  I  truthfully  did  not  expect  to  see 
them  any  more,  or  to  add  to  my  collection  before 
I  returned  home.  There  might  have  been  vague 
hope  in  the  back  of  my  mind,  otherwise  I  would 
not  have  carried  two  issues  of  the  African  Violet 
Magazine  in  the  pocket  of  the  car.  I  found  these 
when  we  were  a  hundred  miles  away  from  home, 
but  I  had  forgotten  the  Handbook,  which  I  had 
intended  to  take. 

Our  departure  was  hectic,  as  usual.  We  had 
planned  a  leisurely  vacation  in  Florida,  but  on 
Wednesday  at  5:00  p.m.  my  husband  telephoned 
that  he  had  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Albany,  New 
York,  on  Monday,  the  25th  of  July,  and  that  we 
would  leave  Friday  at  noon.  Of  course  that  put 
all  of  the  responsibility  of  packing,  disconnecting 
fixtures,  taking  the  car  to  be  checked,  taking 
Susie,  our  cocker  to  the  kennel,  all  the  details 
which  require  efficiency  from  a  most  inefficient 
person.  I  am  certain  that  the  neighbors  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  they  saw  us  with  my  teen 
age  daughters,  Beth  seventeen  and  Janie  four¬ 
teen,  finally  pull  out  of  the  driveway  and  depart. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  office  it  was  3:15 
instead  of  noon,  so  we  were  happy  to  reach 
Indianapolis  that  evening.  The  following  day  was 
uneventful  until  evening.  Believing  that  Eastern 
Standard  Time  prevailed  we  did  not  turn  up  our 
watches,  and  suddenly  realized  in  Erie,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  that  Daylight  time  was  used.  Instead 
of  6:00  p.m.  it  was  7:00  and  all  of  the  motels 
had  that  sickening  “No  Vacancy”  sign  in  brightly 
colored  neon.  We  drove  on  to  Buffalo,  and  there 
at  least,  they  were  sympathetic.  Their  signs  said 
“Sorry.”  About  12:30  a.m.  we  drove  onto  the 
Thruway  in  New  York,  and  I  was  actually  per¬ 
mitted  to  drive.  That  was  the  one  driving  ex¬ 
perience  that  I  enjoyed  during  the  trip,  as  my 
beloved  spouse  was  so  tired  that  he  immediately 
fell  asleep  and  offered  no  suggestions  to  increase 
my  driving  efficiency. 

All  of  these  boring  details  are  really  leading 
up  to  the  plot  of  the  story.  We  arrived  in  Albany 
about  8:00  a.m.,  located  the  building  where  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held,  and  started  searching 
for  a  place  to  stay.  Suddenly  out  of  nowhere 
there  appeared  a  sign  on  a  road.  My  daughters 
saw  it  at  the  same  time  I  did,  and  shouted,  “Oh 
look  Mother,  AFR-I-CAN  VI-O-LETS.  Not  a 
Avord  from  me.  After  all  of  these  years  of  talk¬ 
ing  I  have  learned  that  there  are  times  when 
silence  is  golden.  But  I  took  a  mental  note  of  the 
location. 

Shortly  after  noon  when  we  had  found  a  motel, 
my  poor  tired  family  collapsed  on  the  beds.  They 


had  been  up  all  night  and  were  worn  out.  I  vras 
happy  to  see  their  beloved  countenances  deey  in 
sleep.  That  gave  me  a  clear  field,  with  no  ex¬ 
planations  necessary.  I  didn’t  wash  my  fac>‘,  I 
didn’t  take  my  pin  curls  down;  I  simply  took  the 
car  keys  and  drove  to  the  African  violet  sign  .and 
knocked  at  the  door. 

What  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Retallick  thought  of  a  be¬ 
draggled  caller  I’ll  never  know,  for  they  were  as 
kind  and  courteous  as  if  I  had  appeared  in  a 
normal  state.  I  explained  that  I  could  really  not 
buy  any  plants  as  we  were  driving  to  Florida,  but 
that  I  would  love  to  look,  and  look  I  did,  to  my 
heart’s  content.  Their  plants  were  beautiful  and 
worth  doing  without  sleep  to  see.  So  many  of 
the  plants  that  I  thought  were  difficult  to  get  to 
bloom,  Holly,  and  many  of  the  Fringettes,  were 
simply  loaded  with  blooms.  Their  Pink  Doubles 
were  beautiful.  As  usual  I  talked  a  mile  a  minute, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  learned  that 
Lyndon  Lyons  was  only  seventy-five  miles  west. 

Before  I  had  time  to  notice  Mrs.  Retallick’s 
absence,  she  appeared  with  a  Wild  Rosa  plant 
nicely  packed  in  a  coffee  can.  She  explained  that 
it  was  a  gift  from  New  York.  My  joy  knew  no 
bounds.  Somehow  I  got  back  to  the  motel  and  I 
too  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

The  next  morning  while  driving  to  the  office 
building  I  mentioned  to  my  sympathetic,  if  not 
enthusiastic,  husband  that  Lyndon  Lyons  was  only 
seventy-five  miles  away,  and  I  would  give  almost 
anything  to  see  his  greenhouses.  “Why  not”  was 
his  reply  —  “Just  pick  me  up  at  4:30.” 

I  had  to  wake  the  girls  and  convince  them 
that  they  would  rather  go  to  Dolgeville  than  go 
swimming.  By  some  miracle  I  succeeded,  and  we 
were  off.  The  drive  was  beautiful,  the  weather 
was  ideal,  and  what  we  found  at  our  destination 
was  wonderful.  Mr.  Lyons  was  in  New  Jersey 
visiting  Mr.  Fischer  and  I  was  unable  to  see 
him,  but  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Serano,  showed  me 
his  plants  and  I  would  travel  many  times  seventy- 
five  miles  to  see  them  again.  My  only  regret  was 
that  I  did  not  have  two  or  three  days  instead  of 
hours  to  feast  my  eyes,  and  though  my  daughters 
are  dearer  than  life  itself,  I  could  have  gotten 
along  without  them  that  day.  I  convinced  myself 
that  Wild  Rosa  needed  company,  and  finally  chose 
Pink  Fringette,  Pink  Zephyr,  Pink  Dilly  and 
Amazia.  After  all,  five  wouldn’t  be  any  more 
trouble  than  one.  I  finally  forced  myself  to  leave, 
the  girls  helped  me  on  that  score,  and  we  got 
back  in  plenty  of  time.  The  following  evening 
I  revisited  Mr.  Retallick  and  Ohio  Bountiful  joined 
the  touring  plants,  plus  a  leaf  of  Pink  Cloud.  I 
would  have  bought  more,  but  Mr.  Retallick  was 
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so  certain  that  they  could  not  stand  the  trip  that 
I  yielded  to  his  better  judgment. 

On  Wednesday  we  were  on  our  way  to  Florida, 
and  on  Thursday  I  managed  to  persuade  the 
driver  of  the  car  to  stop  for  just  fifteen  minutes 
at  Behnke’s  in  Maryland.  I  bought  Floradora  and 
Lilac  Time  which  made  eight  plants,  and  even  I 
knew  when  to  stop.  They  were  in  two  boxes  and 
fortunately  there  was  room  for  them  and  me  on 
my  half  of  the  seat. 

They  behaved  very  well  all  the  way  down,  but 
there  were  times  when  I  was  quite  concerned  over 
Ohio  Bountiful.  The  heat  was  terrific  and  it 
really  began  to  droop.  At  one  filling  station  the 
attendant  seemed  to  be  spraying  the  windshield 
with  a  very  clear  fluid,  and  when  I  learned  that 
it  was  water  I  simply  borrowed  the  spray  for  the 
plants.  Once  more  Ohio  Bountiful  looked  chipper. 

Needless  to  say  the  plants  always  entered  the 
motels  before  anything  so  unnecessary  as  lug¬ 
gage,  and  they  did  relax  in  the  air  conditioned 
rooms  after  a  hard  day’s  drive.  However,  the 
poor  leaf  of  Pink  Cloud  shrank  a  little  each  day 


until  finally  it  was  just  a  stem.  Finally  it  was 
no  more. 

All  the  plants  and  all  the  family  have  only  the 
highest  praises  to  sing  of  Florida  and  Fort 
Lauderdale  in  particular.  The  plants  actually 
grew,  and  so  did  I  in  width,  not  length.  As  all 
good  things  must  come  to  an  end  we  soon  had 
to  start  the  long  trip  back.  It  proved  to  be  un¬ 
eventful  except  for  one  incident  which  awakened 
me  to  the  materialistic  nature  of  the  man  I 
married.  We  had  to  stop  very  suddenly  to  avoid 
hitting  a  car  that  had  also  stopped  suddenly.  The 
whole  box  of  New  York  plants,  accompanied  by 
my  glasses,  landed  on  the  floor.  When  my 
husband  asked  if  “they”  broke,  I  replied  that  only 
Pink  Zephyr  had  jumped  out  of  her  pot.  I  was 
then  informed  that  he  was  referring  to  my 
glasses  and  not  my  plants.  Of  course  I  can’t  read 
a  word  without  my  glasses,  but  such  heresy! 

The  plants  have  adjusted  beautifully  to  the 
Missouri  climate,  and  to  the  other  native  plants 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  fact,  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  soon  develop  a  western  accent. 

THE  E'ND 


“FERNE  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS” 

WHEN  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Plants  Rooted  Leaves  Leaves 

Visit  our  nursery.  Thousands  of  violets  in 

New  introductions  and  older  varieties 

old  and  new  varieties. 

Write  for  list 

Sorry  we  do  not  ship —  Closed  Mondays 

FERNE  V.  KELLAR 

TURNER’S 

827  N.  Main  St.  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

OPAL  CLIFF  NURSERY 

Visitors  welcome,  north  edge  of  town  on 

3911  Portola  Drive  Santa  Cruz,  California 

Highway  U.  S.  No.  11. 

Phone  Greenwood  5-3655 

—  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  — 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  WONDERLAND 

OLD  AND  NEW  VARIETIES 

HOUSE  PLANTS  BOTH  OLD  AND  NEW 

MANY  DOUBLE  PINKS 

Visitors  Welcome 

SUPPLIES  —  LIST 

Sorry  No  Shipping 

Send  Stamp  for  List 

YOARS  HOUSEPLANT  NURSERY 

*4  block  east  of  Hwy.  51 
y2  block  north  of  cemetery 

BT^NKER  HILL,  INDIANA 

1336  Prospect  Ave.  Wausau,  Wis. 

TOURING  NEW  HAMPSHIRE? 

“MILLS  GREENHOUSE” 

BE  SURE  TO  VISIT 

RICHARDSON’S 

Thousands  of  large  and  small  plants  to 

PANSY  FARM 

choose  from.  New  varieties,  “seedlings.” 

Northwood  Center,  N.  H.  On  Routes  4,  9,  202 

No  Shipping  Closed  Monday 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  SUPPLIES 

ROOTED  LEAVES 

IVA  MILLS 

Quality  plants  at  reasonable  prices 

Rt.  1,  Van  Buren  Rd.  Baldlwinsville,  N.Y. 

NO  SHIPPING 

From  Thruway  Exit  39  take  Walter  Rd  to 

June  through  November  only 

Van  Buren,  turn  right,  go  2  miles. 
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They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time 


Ke^islered  U.  5.  Potent  OfRco 


By  Jimmy  Hatlo 


Two  NEW  MEMBERS  iN 
THE  CLUB.  WHEN  LEMONA 
turned  down  a  task, 
the  other  6/4LS^^.'^^ 

TOOK  IT 

thus— • 


,  lUAHK  you  FOR 
ASKING  /VIE, BUT 
I  WONT  MAVE  TIME 
TO  SERVE  ON  AN/ 
COMWIITTEES-MV^ 
mURCMiLDREN, 


JUST  A  GADABOUT 
you  ASK  ME/ 


Reprinted  with  permission  of  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 


WINNING  FRIENDS  AND  INFLUENCING  MEMBERS 

(IN  AN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB) 

Mrs  L.  H.  Bishop,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


Oe  generous  with  one  another  in  sharing  little 
"things,  such  as  methods  that  have  brought 
you  success  in  growing  African  violets  from  cut¬ 
tings;  the  best  way  you  have  found  to  remove 
suckers  from  plants,  and  if  they  are  large  enough, 
how  to  root  them  for  a  new  plant;  how  and  when 
to  divide  a  multiple  crown  plant;  or  any  little 
secret  you  have  found  for  simple  every  day  care 
of  violets  which  has  been  successful. 

Be  generous  in  your  thoughts  of  one  another. 
Try  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  when  you 
feel  you  have  been  slighted  in  some  way.  Maybe 
you  were  responsible  for  provoking  the  act.  And, 
don’t  gossip! 

Don’t  make  a  pest  of  yourself.  When  you  have 
time  to  make  a  lengthy  telephone  call,  be  sure 
the  one  you  call  has  time  to  “hang  on”  as  long 
as  you  do.  Be  sure  she  isn’t  busy  with  a  meal, 
getting  the  children  ready  for  school  or  ironing 
her  husband’s  best  white  shirt! 

If  someone  does  you  a  favor,  show  your  ap¬ 
preciation  in  words  and  deeds.  If  a  sister  member 
is  kind  enough  to  take  you  in  a  car  to  the  meet¬ 


ings,  be  sure  you  are  ready  when  she  calls  for 
you.  Don’t  keep  her  waiting  for  you  when  she 
wants  to  start  home  afterwards.  If  you  cannot 
have  the  use  of  a  car,  don’t  be  a  “hitch-hiker.” 
Every  one  can  pay  in  some  way  for  favors  re¬ 
ceived.  There  is  always  money  which  is  accept¬ 
able.  Or  buy  some  gasoline  for  her  car.  Free 
taxi  services  should  never  be  taken  for  granted. 
No  one  appreciates  being  a  doormat.  Don’t  make 
a  truck  out  of  the  other  person’s  car  to  haul 
potting  soil  or  plants  not  properly  wrapped.  Don’t 
ask  the  driver  to  go  around  by  the  bakery  or 
grocery  while  you  do  some  shopping.  Again, 
don’t  make  a  pest  of  yourself.  It’s  enough  to 
just  get  a  ride  to  the  appointed  place! 

But  surely  there  isn’t  really  a  violet  society 
anywhere  that  would  have  even  one  member 
guilty  of  any  of  these  unpleasant  acts. 

At  all  times  use  the  “Golden  Rule,”  “Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.” 
And  that  is  the  way  to  “win  friends  and  influence 
members”  in  an  African  Violet  Club  or  Society. 
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THE  END 


PROPAGATING  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Culver  Roney,  Miami,  Florida 


There  are  several  ways  to  propagate  the  Afri¬ 
can  violet.  One  is  by  leaf  cutting,  which  can 
be  started  either  in  water,  or  vermiculite,  a  glass 
filled  with  water  to  one-half  inch  from  the  top, 
a  piece  of  wax  paper  stretched  over  top  held  by 
rubber  band.  Punch  hole  in  wax  paper,  insert 
stem  of  African  violet  through  hole  until  it  is  in 
the  water. 

Always  keep  stem  covered  with  water.  In 
three  or  four  weeks  tiny  hair  roots  will  be  seen 
coming  from  the  stem.  After  two  or  three  weeks 
plant  leaf  in  one  and  one-half  or  two  inch  pot. 

Soil  should  be  sterilized  before  leaf  is  planted. 
Vermiculite  can  be  purchased  at  feed  stores.  Get 
a  pan  about  three  inches  deep.  Put  vermiculite 
in  pan  and  wet  down.  Now  take  pencil  and  put 
hole  down  in  vermiculite.  Place  stem  of  violet 
down  in  hole  and  press  vermiculite  firmly  around 
stem.  Keep  damp  but  not  soaked.  In  several 
weeks  tiny  plantlets  will  be  seen  around  top  of 
vermiculite  close  to  the  stem.  Remove  and  plant 
in  soil. 

Some  hints  on  care  of  the  African  violet  are: 
1.  Never  keep  constantly  wet.  When  soil  at  top 
is  dry,  water  either  from  top  or  set  violet  in 
luke  warm  water.  2.  Never  spray  plant  and  set 
in  sun  as  it  will  cause  spots  on  leaves.  3.  When 
African  violets  have  long  stems  and  pale  color 
leaves,  that  is  due  to  insufficient  light.  Always 
let  violets  have  plenty  of  light  and  not  too  much 
sun.  4.  Let  plants  have  plenty  of  air  but  do  not 
set  in  drafts  as  that  will  cause  bud  and  blossom 
to  drop.  5.  Fertilize  approximately  once  in  two 
months.  There  are  several  good  fertilizers  on  the 
market  for  African  violets. 

SOIL  FORMULA  FOR 
GROWING  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

No.  1.  (Sterilize  all) 

4  parts  garden  soil 
2  parts  sand 
5  parts  leaf  mold 
1  part  dried  cattle  manure 

No.  2.  (Sterilize  all) 

4  parts  loam 
4  parts  leaf  mold 
2  parts  sand 
2  parts  dried  manure 
%  cup  bone  meal 

2  cups  broken  charcoal  (^  inch)  to  each 
peck.  (The  last  is  not  essential,  but 
does  help  make  the  mixture  light  and 
well  aerated.) 

■^Tn  3.  Small  Quantity  Formula 

2  quarts  “already  prepared  and  sterilized 
African  Violet  Soil  Mixture.” 


5  Tablespoons  sterilized  sheep  manure 
1  Teaspoon  superphosphate 
5  Tablespoons  5%  chlordane 
V2  cup  of  a  mixture  (such  as  any  garden 
spray  with  Lindane,  which,  when  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  mixture,  would  be  Vs  tea¬ 
spoon  to  V2  cup  water.) 

THE  END 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  —  BEGONIAS 

Plants  and  Rooted  Cuttings 
Strawberry  Jars  in  all  sizes 

Blue  Whale  —  1  pound  packages  and  up. 
Also  Ortho-Gro. 

No  shipping  but  visitors  always  welcome 
at  greenhouse. 

NOKER  GREENHOUSE 

VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 

Chestnut  Ave.,  just  west  of  Delsea  Drive 


FOR  BRIGHTER  COLORS,  PRETTIER  FLOWERS, 
MORE  VIGOROUS  PLANTS,  TRY  OUR  NEW— 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  VARIETIES 

Developed  by  the  latest  methods  of  per¬ 
formance  and  testing. 

Send  name  and  address  for  price  list  of 
rooted  cuttings. 

LYNDON  LYON 

14  Mutchler  St.  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 

Phone  3591  Open  Daily  and  Sunday 


Won’t  you  come  to  LYKE’S 

and  see  our  African  Violets? 

Always  new  ones  to  choose  from 
Reasonably  Priced 

We  sell  plants  and  rooted  cuttings,  retail 
and  wholesale,  no  list  or  shipping. 

LYKE’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

EAST  BETHANY,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Perfect  Lighting  for  African  Violets 

FLUORESCENT  FIXTURES 


MODEL  FH240 
FOR  2  TUBES  40  WATT 

(Equal  to  about  240  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 
Size:  48"  long,  13"  wide 
COMPLETE  WITH  2  DAYLIGHT  BULBS 
36"  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch.  Underwriters  ap¬ 
proved. 

$10.50  Each 

For  additional  growing  results  —  if  so  desired  —  2 
sockets  for  60  W.  incandescent  bulbs  built  in. 

ADD  $1.50 

New  TABLE  MODEL  New 


MODEL  FU240 

Same  as  Model  FH240  (above)  with  the  addition  of 
2  wrought  iron  legs,  18"  high,  with  rubber  tips, 
black. 

COMPLETE  WITH  LEGS 

$12.50  Each 

FOR  2  TUBES  20  WATT 
MODEL  FH220 

(Size:  24"  long,  13"  wide) 

(Equal  to  about  120  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 

36"  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch,  Underwriters  ap¬ 
proved. 

$8.90  Each 

TABLE  MODEL  WITH  LEGS 
$10.90  EACH 

Please  send  □  2  light  40  W.  Fixture (s) 

□  Table  Model  with  wrought  iron  legs 

□  2  light  20  W.  Fixture  (s) 

□  Table  Model  FH220  with  wrought  iron  legs 

$10.90  EACH 

Mail  check  or  money  order  to: 

FROSH  FLUORESCENT  CORP. 

MANUFACTURERS 

20B  BROAD  AVENUE 
FAIRVIEW,  NEW  JERSEY 

Please  send  □  2  light  40  W,  Fixture (s) 
MODEL  FH240  @  $10.50 

□  2  light  40  W.  Fixture  (s) 
MODEL  FU240  (Table  Model)  @  $12.50 

□  2  light  20  W.  Fixture  (s) 
MODEL  FH220  @  $8.90 

□  Built  in  two  60  W.  Sockets 
$1,50  PER  FIXTURE 

As  advertised,  for  which  I  enclose  check  or  money 

order  for  $ _ ,  plus  $1.50  for  pack¬ 

ing  and  postage  for  each  fixture. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ 

City  _ State _ 


Mrs.  Kent  and  one  of  her  beautiful  plants. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  HELP 

A  few  African  violet  leaves  given  to  Mrs. 

Allen  Kent  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  helped  to 
occupy  her  shut-in  time  after  a  serious  illness, 
and  were  the  start  of  a  hobby  which  takes  much 
of  her  time  now.  Her  husband  turned  carpenter 
to  build  the  benches  in  the  basement,  and  in¬ 
stalled  the  fluorescent  lights  to  accommodate  her 
large  collection  of  five  hundred  plants,  including 
three  hundred  and  fifty  varieties,  which  had  over¬ 
flowed  the  available  space  in  the  living  room  and 
dining-room  windows. 

Mrs.  Kent  is  a  member  of  the  Lansing  Saint- 
pauliannes  African  Violet  Club,  and  is  shown  in 
the  above  picture  with  some  of  her  lovely  plants. 
THE  END 


IF  .  .  .  you  are  looking  for 
NEW 

UNUSUAL 

ESPECIALLY  GOOD  VARIETIES 
OR  IDEAL  PLANT  STANDS 

visit 

RICHARD  VIOLET  GARDENS 

95  Meadowbrook  Rd  Williamsville,  N,  Y. 
Out  Main  to  Union  Rd  (18b)  north  1  mile 
we  do  not  ship 

Closed  Thurs.  except  by  appointment 
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REGISTRATION  REPORT 


Constance  Hansen,  Box  302,  Lafayette,  California,  is  your  new  registrar. 


PART  I 

The  following  applications  have  been  received  during  the  period  December  1,  to  February  29, 
1956: 


PLANT  AND  REGISTRANT 


AUGUSTA  (744),  CORNFLOWER  (745)  MOONDRIFT  (746)  SWEET  MEMORY  (747),  12/7/55,  Behnke  Nurseries.  Beltsvllle, 
Maryland 

PINK  ICE  (749),  1/5/56,  H.  E.  Niemann,  2321  Wilkes  Ave.,  Davenport,  Iowa 
MAMSELLE  (748),  11/30/55,  Lyndon  Lyon,  Dolgeville,  New  York 

PINK  FLARE  (750),  12/23/55,  Oliver  W.  Hopson,  6030  39th  Ave.,  Sacramento,  California 


PART  II 


The  following  NAME 

Anonymous 
Beltsville  Beauty 
Carnival 
Chatauqua 


RESERVATIONS  have 

Cynthia-Marie 
Fandango 
Forever  Darling 
Foster-Jo 


been  received  during 

Long  Island  Deb 
Masquerader 
Mi-Own-Mel 
Mohawk  Prince 


this  same  period. 

Popcorn 
Shi  Vi 

White  Christmas 


Correction:  in  December  issue,  SIOUX  EDNA  should  have  read  SIOUX  EDLA. 


African  Violets 


African  Violet  culture 
has  won  such  en¬ 
during  popularity  be¬ 
cause  these  lovely 
plants — with  their  ex¬ 
quisite  blooms  and 
wide  variety  of 
beautiful  leaf  shapes 
and  textures — are  so 
easy  to  grow  that  be¬ 
ginners  have  as  many 
flowers  as  advanced 
collectors. 


PLANTS  LIKE  THIS  $1.00  each 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  prove  to  you  that  we  know  how  to  mail  African 
Violets  to  you  IN  PERFECT  condition,  we  will  send 
postpaid  and  guaranteed — your  choice  of  a  plant  in 
bloom  and  labeled  true  to  name — Pink,  White,  Light 
Blue,  Dark  Purple,  Lavender  at  $1.00.  Or  all  5  for 
$4.95. 

FREE  African  Violet  CATALOG 

Tells  how  to  grow  African  Violets!  Many  varieties 
pictured  in  color.  You’ll  want  to  start  this  delights 
ful  hobby  today  so  write  to 

SPOUTZ  “  GREENHOUSES 

34301  MORAVIAN  DR.  FRASER,  MICH. 

“We  specialize  in  choice  varieties” 


Two  items  every  violet  grower  should  have: 

PROTECTOTAPE  —  prevents  drooping  and  dying 
leaves  caused  by  contact  with  pot  rims. 
Proven  best  for  preventing  leaf  stalk  infec¬ 
tion  (petiole  rot). 

Adhesive  ProtectoTape: 

1  inch  wide,  540  inches  .  .  $1.75 

1  inch  wide,  2160  inches  .  .  $5.00 

%  inch  wide,  2160  inches  .  .  $4.50 


Lead  alloy  ProtectoTape: 

%  inch  wide,  270  inches  .  .  $1.00 
%  inch  wide,  1350  inches  .  .  $4.00 


pROTECTOJAPE 


IDENTOTABS  —  self-sticking  labels  designed  spec¬ 
ially  for  leaf  cuttings,  rooted  leaves,  stems 
and  pots  ....  144  per  package  —  $1.00 


0 


Send  remittance  to: 

GRAYLINE  Specialties  Company 
Box  1529  Grand  Central  Station 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

Postage  extra.  30^  east  of  Miss.;  35^  west.  Excess 
refunded.  All  others  POSTPAID. 
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SilNTPAIlLIA  PARTY 


SIR  LANCELOT  gave  a  party  by  the  light  of 
SILVER  MOON. 

The  guest  list  was  COLOSSAL,  and  included 
LORNA  DOONE. 

LADY  CONSTANCE  was  the  hostess,  gowned 
in  ROYAL  ROBE, 

With  a  BLUE  TIARA  in  her  hair,  and  seemed 
truly  ALL  AGLOW. 

From  REGENCY  and  FAIRYLAND,  MILKY 
WAY  and  BALTIC  SEA, 

All  VIOLET  BEAUTY  gathered  for  this 
GLORIOUS  FANTASY. 

From  EVENTIDE  to  SUNRISE;  from  TWI¬ 
LIGHT  to  RED  DAWN, 

LAVENDER  FRILLS  and  AMETHYSTS  all 
enhanced  the  throng. 

WYNKEN,  BLYNKEN  and  NOD  arrived, 
conveyed  by  FAIRY  BOATS. 

QUEEN  OF  HEARTS  and  PETER  PAN  came 
powdered  with  BLUE  SNOW. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Including  New  Varieties 
Leaves  and  small  plants  shipped 
Write  for  list 

MOSCOW  FLOWER  SHOP 

Box  16  Moscow,  Michigan 

MARY  STANTON 


WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES.  Choice  of  white,  black 
or  pink  finish.  18"  size  (illustrated)  fits  over  lock. 
All  attach  without  screws.  18"  x  8%"  --  $2.19  each 
or  2  for  $3.95;  24"  x  10"  -  $2.49  each  or  2  for 
$4.75;  30"  x  10"  -  $2.95  each  or  2  for  $5.75.  ppd. 
WIRE  TABLES.  Several  models  to  choose  from. 
Send  for  illustrated  price  list. 

ALUMINUM  TRAYS  to  fit  any  of  above,  $3.00  each. 
Trays  made  to  order  —  send  size  for  estimate. 
LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  MARKERS  —  4%" 
size,  100  for  $1.00  plus  104  for  postage.  2"  x  5"  T 
(style  B)  50  for  $1.75;  100  for  $2.75;  500  for  $11.00 
ppd. 

METAL  SIGNS  THAT  SHINE  AT  NIGHT  —  Wall 
sign,  18"  X  21/2"  -  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  -  $1.45 
ppd.  Send  I04  (refundable)  for  illustrated  sign  cata¬ 
logue. 

IDENTOTABS  —  Self  sticking  labels  --  144  for  $1.00. 
PROTECTOTAPE  ■ — ■  Metal  covering  for  pot  edges 
—  flexible  and  effective  —  270"  roll  for  $1.00. 

Send  card  for  free  price  list  of  tables,  flower  trees, 
compost,  spray  bombs,  etc. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Wausau,  Wis. 


PANDORA  came  with  ROBINHOOD; 

SANDRA^S  CHOICE  was  a  GRENADIER, 

SEA  QUEEN,  of  course,  was  with  NEPTUNE, 
who  was  quite  the  CAVALIER. 

RUFFLED  QUEEN  and  SNOW  PRINCE 
responded  with  regrets, 

And  BEAUTY  GIRL  said,  ^‘HIGH  HATS!  How 
SILLY  can  they  get!” 

DARK  EYES  sparkled  with  happiness.  FRIEND¬ 
SHIPS  blossomed,  ROMANCES  glowed. 

SERENITY  and  CHARM  were  there  in 
CORONATION  VELVET  and  CALICO. 

NAUGHTY  MARIETTA,  LACE  PETTICOATS 
all  a  GLITTER, 

Had  GENERAL  HERKIMER,  no  less,  in 
something  of  a  twitter, 

PURITY  wore  a  BRIDAL  VEIL;  PRINCESS 
PAT,  a  CRIMSON  HALO. 

BLUE  ANGEL  carried  a  BLUE  PARASOL  and 
flirted  with  BLUE  DEVIL. 

TINY  DOLL  dressed  in  POWDER  PUFF  BLUE 
was  a  sight  extremely  sweet, 

But  dancing  with  ADMIRAL  AMAZON,  the 
effect  was  quite  UNIQUE. 

CUSTARD  CUPS  and  FUSCHIA  SPOONS  were 
set  on  the  festive  board, 

As  were  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  and  BLUE 
BUTTERCUPS  and  CREAM  DELIGHTS 
galore. 

CORNUCOPIAS  filled  with  BUTTONS  and 
BOWS  were  table  favors  cute. 

PIED  PIPER  called  the  guests  to  sup,  piping 
a  big  BLUE  FLUTE. 

SHERRI  and  ANGELICA  constituted  some 
TEMPTATION, 

But  DARK  PLUM  and  GEORGIA  PEACH  were 
the  GALLOWAY  SENSATION, 

ZULU  QUEEN  wore  a  POMPADOUR  and  nearly 
broke  her  zipper. 

Seeing  CONGO  KING  drink  REGAL  WINE  from 
CINDERELLA^S  SLIPPER. 

RUFFLED  PRINCE  and  INNOCENCE  strolled 
by  the  CRIMSON  LAKE. 

BLUE  BOY  whispered,  “be  MINE  ALONE”  to 
CRESTED  PLATO  SNOWFLAKE. 

DREAM  BOATS  with  BLUE  SAILS  floated  on 
ROYAL  RIPPLES, 

And  RED  WAVES  gently  wafted  PINK  SWANS 
and  PERIWINKLES. 

Said  GLAMOUR  BOY  to  DEBUTANTE,  staring 
in  FASCINATION, 

“Your  OLD  ROSE  CORSAGE  is  really  an 
INSPIRATION!” 

COMMANCHE  MAID  and  MOHAWK  rode  on 
the  CARROUSEL, 

While  KING  KONG  danced  the  SARABAND 
with  PHILADELPHIA  BELLE. 

PINK  FROST  kissed  the  CLOVER,  ere  PURPLE 
DAWN  arose, 

To  find  PAINTED  BALLERINA  in  the  arms  of 
PINNOCHIO. 

Mrs,  Earl  Shangle 
St.  Helens,  Oregon 
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IA  frican  violet  club  members  and  growers  from 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  British  Columbia 
gathered  in  Tacoma  on  last  October  1  for  the 
First  Northwest  African  Violet  Convention. 
Hostess  clubs  for  the  occasion  were  the  Tahoma 
African  Violet  Society  and  the  Saintpaulia  So¬ 
ciety  of  Tacoma. 

Mrs.  Luke  Scholl,  president  of  the  Tahoma 
|i  Club,  was  convention  director  and  provided  the 
li;  vision,  the  energy,  and  the  charm  to  bring  all 
ji  convention  plans  to  successful  completion. 

I  The  most  important  feature  of  the  one  day 
affair  was  the  friendly,  cooperative  feeling  that 
all  delegates  brought  with  them.  Suddenly  people 
became  more  than  names  on  a  club  roster,  as 
violet  lovers  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
shook  hands  with  enthusiasts  from  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  as  Seattle  and  Tacoma  delegates 
talked  with  visitors  from  Port  Orchard,  Puyallup, 
i  and  Yakima. 

That  something  was  really  happening  in  the 
Tacoma  African  violet  world  was  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune  gave  the 

I  convention  four  big  advance  notices,  and  on  the 
day  of  the  convention,  the  staff  reporter  wrote 
in  part: 

‘‘Bent  on  creating  year-round  indoor  beauty, 
several  hundred  African  violet  lovers  gathered 
this  Saturday  morning  in  Legion  Memorial  Hall 
for  the  first  Northwest  African  Violet  conven- 
i  tion. 

I  “They  heard  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  prominent  authority,  conduct  a  judging 
school  in  the  forenoon,  were  to  hear  a  round¬ 
table  discussion  by  the  Seattle  Saintpaulia  So¬ 
ciety  at  1:00  p.m,  and  ask  questions  about  their 


NORTHWEST 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  MEETING 

Janice  Owens,  Tacoma,  Washington 


own  problems  of  culture.  Authorities  will  speak 
on  every  phase  of  violet  growing. 

“Many  who  are  not  attending  the  sessions 
thronged  to  the  clubrooms  of  the  hall  to  inspect 
newest  commercial  aids  to  African  violet  grow¬ 
ing,  enjoy  the  latest  varieties,  and  choose  from 
plants  and  rooted  cuttings  sold  to  finance  the 
convention.  The  sale  will  continue  until  time  for 
the  banquet  at  6:30  p.m.  Saturday  at  The 
Towers.” 

The  evening  before  the  convention  the  News 
Tribune  carried  a  picture  of  a  colorful  display  by 
the  Tahoma  Club  which  was  open  to  the  public 
for  three  days.  Here  again  the  staff  reporter 
wrote: 

“PARADE  OF  VIOLETS  —  Those  who  think 
vaguely  of  an  African  violet  as  a  little  purple 
flower,  have  a  surprise  in  store  at  the  show  in 
progress  through  Sunday  at  the  Wright  Park 
Conservatory.  Scores  of  shades  from  purest  white 
to  nearly  black,  fringed  and  plain,  ruffled,  double, 
and  single,  are  on  display  in  connection  with  the 
first  Northwest  African  Violet  Convention,  open 
to  the  public  in  nearby  Legion  Memorial  Hall 
Saturday.  Mrs.  Luke  Scholl,  show  chairman,  and 
Clarence  Deming,  conservatory  manager,  are 
shown  completing  the  gay  arrangement.” 


i  Speakers  for  the  afternoon  clinic  and  panel  discussion.  Seated  left  to  right;  Vera  Meyer,  Clifford 
Baylor,  Jack  Williams,  Margaret  Morley,  Vera  Carter,  Elnora  Moore,  Artis  Baylor.e  Standing  left  to 
right;  Guy  Dugan,  Janice  Owens,  Dorothy  Williams,  Henry  Mollgaard,  Constance  Hansen,  Ruth  Doxee, 
Caroline  Esser,  Lillian  Greer,  Lois  Scholl. 


WINDOVER  FLOWER  POTS 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  RED  CLAY 
FLOWER  POTS  MADE 


Most  are  in  the  lovely  stepped  design  as  pictured. 
Unequalled  for  quality.  Rims  specially  treated  to 
protect  stems  and  leaves  of  plants.  Customers  say: 
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starting  pots 
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squatty  pots 
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2.20 
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squatty  pots 
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10 
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2.20 
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squatty  pots 
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2.20 
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squatty  pots 
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2.20 
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for 

2.20 
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semi-squatty 
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2.20 
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in. 

semi-squatty 
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2.20 
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semi-squatty 
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14 
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2.20 
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standard  pots 
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These  two  sizes  also  available  in  color  —  green,, 
yellow,  white  or  red  baked  enamel.  May  be  assorted: 

3  "  semi-squatty  —  10  for  $2.20 

4  "  squatty  —  8  for  2.20 

We  replace  any  pots  broken  in  shipping  unless  sent 
insured.  For  100  or  more  write  for  special  pricesj 
BLACK  PLASTIC  POT  SAUCERS  2i^"  -  18  for 
$1.70  3"  -  14  for  $1.80  4"  -  10  for  $1.85  5"  - 

6  for  $1.50. 

WINDOVER  POTTING  SOIL 

Made  especially  for  African  Violets  with  flaky  leaf- 
mold  (mostly  oak)  plus  woodland  top-soil,  crushed 
sandstone,  peat  moss,  woodashes,  bone  meal,  super¬ 
phosphate  and  charcoal.  Will  not  pack.  Sterilized 
with  LARVACIDE  to  eliminate  nematodes  and  other 
soil-borne  troubles.  Write  for  prices  on  larger 
quantities. 

4  lbs.  $1.15  9  lbs.  $2.25  13  lbs.  $2.85 

COARSE  VERMICULITE  preferred  by  many  growers 
over  the  finer  Terra-Lite  for  rooting  leaves. 

8  quarts  $1.00  24  quarts  $2.00 

LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  POT  LABELS,  41/2"; 

75  for  $1.00  100  for  $1.25  500  for  $5.50" 

EVERMARK  LABEL  PENCILS  .  ...  204  each. 

EVERYTHING  POSTPAID  EAST  OF  DENVER 
If  west  of  Denver,  Colo,  add  4.04  postage  for  each 
unit  or  set  of  pots  or  saucers  ordered.  On  soil, 
and  vermiculite  write  for  amount  of  postage  needed 
west  of  Denver.  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.’s  please. 

THE'  WINDOVER  CO. 

Box  3 033- A  Evansville,  Indiana 


MADISON  GARDENS 


for 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Middle  Ridge  Rd.  Madison,  Ohio 

Visitors  Welcome  or 
Write  for  our  own  introductions 


Constance  Hansen,  of  LaFayette,  California, 
was  the  featured  convention  speaker  and  judging 
school  teacher.  The  fact  that  she  was  known 
nationally  for  her  work  with  African  violets  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Society  brought  many  candidates  to  the 
judging  school.  Sixty-five  people  enrolled  for  the 
two-hour  class,  Mrs.  Hansen  was  most  gracious 
and  instructive. 

The  African  Violet  Clinic  conducted  by  the 
Seattle  Saintpaulia  Society  in  the  afternoon  was 
well  attended  by  both  convention  delegates  and 
general  public.  The  panel  of  experts  were  all 
Seattle  club  members:  Margaret  Morley,  chair¬ 
man  and  club  president;  Vera  Meyer,  soil  and 
fertilizers;  Vera  Carter,  diseases;  Artis  Baylor, 
grooming;  Jack  Williams,  lighting;  Clifford  Bay¬ 
lor,  potting;  Elnora  Moore,  hybridizing. 

The  audience  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  questions. 
Mrs.  Jack  Williams  collected  them  as  they  were 
written  on  cards,  and  presented  them  to  the 
various  panel  members.  Enough  thanks  cannot 
be  given  to  the  Seattle  club  for  adding  this  ex¬ 
cellent  feature  to  the  convention. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  African  violet  en¬ 
thusiasts  to  be  able  to  meet  many  of  the  North¬ 
west  growers  who  spoke  at  the  afternoon  session 
following  the  Seattle  panel  discussion. 

Ruth  Doxee  of  Bellingham,  writer  for  ‘‘Pacific 
Gardens  and  Homes’’  magazine,  told  of  her 
“Pioneering  with  African  Violets.”  She  was  one 
of  the  first  to  grow  them  commercially  in 
Washington  state,  and  she  now  has  a  mail  order 
business  with  packages  going  as  far  away  as 
Alaska  and  Florida.  Mrs.  Doxee  brought  bags  of 
Whatcom  County  leaf  mould  and  packets  of 
plastic  labels  to  the  convention  to  be  used  as  door 
prizes. 

Henry  Mollgaard,  wholesale  florist  of  Sno¬ 
homish,  Washington,  also  spoke  at  the  afternoon 
session,  emphasizing  the  problems  of  growing 
plants  for  the  wholesale  trade.  He  told  of  his 
recent  trip  to  Germany  where  he  discovered  that 
African  violets  are  not  as  widely  cultivated  as 
in  the  United  States.  In  fact  the  terms  African 
violet  and  Saintpaulia  are  not  used  there,  but 
rather  the  plants  are  called  “Usambari”  after  the 
German  East  African  district  where  the  Saint¬ 
paulia  were  discovered.  Mr.  Mollgaard  also 
brought  gifts  to  the  convention,  many  African 
violets  and  gloxinia  for  door  prizes. 

Janice  Owens  of  Tacoma  spoke  briefly  of  her 
technique  of  growing  African  violets  in  planters. 
She  uses  comparatively  shallow  ceramic  or  metal 
containers  with  a  fairly  wide  opening  at  the  top. 
The  greater  area  of  exposed  soil  surface  provides 
good  soil  ventilation.  One-half  to  one  inch  of 
coarse  charcoal  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
container  and  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
sphagnum  moss  (the  kind  used  in  hanging 
baskets)  before  the  plant  and  soil  mix  are 
added. 

Caroline  Esser  spoke  about  her  research  work 
on  African  violet  diseases  at  Washington  State 
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College.  Miss  Esser  is  a  graduate  student  hold¬ 
ing  a  teaching  scholarship  in  the  Department  of 
Plant  Pathology.  She  is  now  in  her  second  year 
of  research.  A  superior  speaker  and  a  careful 
student,  she  should  go  far  in  her  chosen  field. 

Other  growers  attending  the  convention  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Williams,  representing  Dot’s 
Flowers  of  Seattle,  They  took  part  in  the  after¬ 
noon  clinic.  They  have  used  both  fluorescent  and 
natural  light  and  were  able  to  give  pointers  along 
that  line, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Baylor,  Seattle,  also 
took  part  in  the  clinic.  They  brought  their  violets 
to  decorate  the  evening  banquet  table,  using  a 
strawberry  jar  as  the  center  piece  and  grouping 
around  it  many  lovely  violets  in  pastel  shades. 
It  was  easy  to  see  why  their  quality  plants  are 
reaching  ever  wider  distribution. 

The  banquet  in  the  evening  at  The  Towers  was 
a  lovely  affair.  A  punch  bowl  hour  preceded  the 
dinner  giving  everyone  a  chance  to  meet  the  con¬ 
vention  speakers  and  the  presidents  of  the  North¬ 
west  clubs  who  are:  Lois  Scholl  of  the  Tahoma 
African  Violet  Society,  Bess  Ellison  of  the  Saint- 
paulia  Society  of  Tacoma,  Margaret  Morley  of 
the  Seattle  Saintpaulia  Society,  Amy  Knutzen  of 
the  Friendly  African  Violet  Society  of  Port 
Orchard,  Hazel  Lattin  of  the  Puyallup  Valley 
African  Violet  Club,  Arnetta  Bjornson  of  Port¬ 
land  Chapter,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Stewart  of  Van¬ 
couver,  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Norwood  gave  the  Invocation. 
Kenneth  Keigley  was  the  able  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies  introducing  Constance  Hansen  who  told 
of  her  visits  to  African  violet  growers  from 
California  to  New  York,  and  Ruth  Doxee  who  re¬ 
lated  interesting  stories  of  her  contacts  with 
people  and  violets. 

Unusually  fine  music  was  provided  by  Charles 
Green,  a  tenor  of  many  TV  and  stage  ap¬ 
pearances,  Virginia  Taylor,  violinist  from  the 
Tacoma  Civic  Orchestra,  with  Janice  Owens  at 
the  piano.  These  three  had  compiled  and 
arranged  a  medley  of  selections  from  “Okla¬ 
homa”  and  “Carousel.” 

Attractive  table  decorations  consisted  of 
candles  in  orchid  and  red-lavender  which  were 
grouped  in  threes  and  were  intertwined  with 
violets  made  of  wood  fiber.  Candles  and  violets 
complimented  the  growing  plants  from  Baylor’s 
Greenhouse.  Printed  programs  with  hand-painted 
covers  by  Lois  Scholl  were  lovely  souvenirs. 

A  nice  surprise  at  the  banquet  was  a  brief 
message  by  Lillian  Greer  of  Golden,  Colorado. 
She  was  introduced  as  the  person  who  had  come 
the  greatest  distance.  Mrs.  Greer  has  been  a 
National  Society  Regional  Councilor  in  Colorado, 
has  attended  all  but  one  National  conventions, 
and  has  seen  violets  growing  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  She  praised  the  Northwest  clubs  for 
their  enthusiasm  and  endeavor  in  bringing  about 
their  first  convention. 


The  sale  of  African  violet  plants  and  cuttings, 
held  in  the  commercial  display  room  all  day 
Saturday,  brought  in  over  $350.00.  This  sum 
together  with  the  $2.50  fee  paid  by  judging  school 
candidates  took  care  of  all  convention  expenses. 

There  were  commercial  displays  of  violets  by 
Baylor’s  of  Seattle,  Dot’s  Flowers  of  Seattle,  and 
Janice  Owens  of  Tacoma.  General  Plastics 
Company  of  Tacoma  set  up  an  8'  by  8'  “Scatter- 
lite  Greenhouse”  made  of  a  new  corrugated 
plastic  which  gives  perfect  light  diffusion  and  a 
complete  absence  of  shadows.  Roberson  Co,  of 
Seattle  had  a  display  of  Heatsum  cables  for 
greenhouse  benches.  Jack  Williams  showed  a 
miniature  Orlyt  greenhouse. 

Enough  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Lois  Scholl 
for  her  work  as  convention  director.  It  was  her 
trip  to  the  Pittsburgh  convention  which  inspired 
her  to  bring  about  this  regional  meeting  in  the 
Northwest.  Enthusiastic  help  came  from  her 
section  chairmen:  Bess  Ellison  in  charge  of 
judging  school  and  reservations,  Margaret  Morley 
in  charge  of  the  African  violet  clinic,  Janice 
Owens,  chairman  of  plant  sales  and  banquet,  and 
Bernice  McDonald,  chairman  of  commercial  dis¬ 
plays. 

Mrs.  Scholl  herself  was  in  charge  of  the  three- 
day  display  of  African  violets  in  the  Wright 
Park  Conservatory  where  many  visitors  stopped 
to  see  the  “Violets  in  Bloom  in  October.”  Boys 
from  the  Sea  Cadets  of  Washington,  Company 
Number  1,  were  ushers  at  the  display. 

THE  END 


Now  booking  orders  for 
Mid- Summer  or  Early  Fall  Shipment 

J  G’s  NEW  LOVELIES 

J  G  Dawn-of-Love  J  G  Purple  Buttons 

J  G  Dream  Boat  J  G  Purple  Frill 

J  G  Rainbow  Prince 
—  $1.75  each  ■ — 

J  G  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Jack  —  Genie  of  the  poison  and  pots 
Goldie  —  The  Boss  (  ?) 

Hobbyists  Hybridizers 

1211  Ordway  St.  Berkeley  6,  Calif. 

Visitors  always  welcome 
State  ‘PINTO-TAG’  (pestfree)  plants 
34  stamp  for  list 


NEW  HYBRIDS 

Huge  blossoms  —  ruffled  and  lacy 
NEWEST  and  BEST 
Three  cent  stamp  for  list  —  ship 

LELA  REICHERT 

3114  Charles  St.  Omaha  31,  Nebr. 
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CONFIDENCE  RESTORED 


Liza  T.  Damron,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


On  New  Year’s  Day,  1952,  I  was  given  an 
African  violet,  and  since  then  I  have  HAD 
them  and  LOST  them  by  the  score,  I  ordered 
plants  by  the  dozens,  and,  like  so  many,  got 
different  advice  from  each  person  who  owned  a 
violet.  It  was  the  same  old  story,  plant  after 
plant  refusing  to  live.  Yes,  I  did  bake  soil,  used 
selenate  and  many  other  things,  also  installed 
fluorescent  lights,  sent  away  for  soil,  but  nothing 
worked.  It  was  a  heartbreaking  experience,  as  so 
many  know. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Double  Pinks  and  other  new  varieties.  Rooted 
cuttings  I’educed  to  50^  each  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Over  20  varieties  of  Episcias  and  Begonias. 
Stamp  for  list  Closed  Saturdays 

MRS.  LEO  SPENGLER 

15  West  Preston  Ave.  Orlando,  Florida 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

ALL  THE  NEWEST  VARIETIES 
In  Bloom  in  Three  Inch  Pots  $1.00 
Double  Pinks  $2.00,  Including  New  Pink  Girls 
No  Shipping 

MORRITT’S  GREENHOUSE 

23  Roblin  Ave.  Toronto  6,  Ontario,  Canada 


FREE  ADVANCE  COPY  .  .  . 
FALL  CATALOG 

Sixty  illustrated  pages  of  unusual  and  hard-to-find 
supplies,  equipment  and  accessories  for  African  Vio¬ 
lets,  Gloxinias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas,  all  greenhouse 
and  indoor  plants.  Everything  from  potting  mixes 
and  plant  foods  to  large  aluminum  plant  stands  and 
fluorescent  lighted  plant  carts.  Largest  selection  any 
catalog  specializing  in  African  Violet  supplies  and 
equipment  for  indoor  plants  and  greenhouses.  Send 
now  for  your  free  copy. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

on  The  Strand  (Box  896)  Oxford,  Maryland 


GROW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  FAST 

WITH  THOMPSON’S  AMAZING 

\  AFRICAN  VIOLET  ROOTER 

1  Simply  dip  stems  in  powder  and  in  2  to 

1  3  weeks  they  shoot  sturdy  roots. 

1  Buy  at  most  Rood  garden  stores  or  order 
i  by  mail.  $1.00  postpaid. 

i  THOMPSON  CHEMICALS  CORP. 

3600  Monon  St.  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

In  the  December  African  Violet  Magazine,  I 
read  Marie  Dannemiller’s  article  “NATURE’S 
WAY.”  I  felt  at  once  that  it  would  solve  my 
problem.  I  started  getting  the  ingredients  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  ever  willing  and  encouraging 
help  of  Marie,  who  should  have  a  special  medal 
for  saving  so  many  violet  lives.  At  first  I  was  a 
little  discouraged,  but  finally  realized  the  plants 
that  were  still  dying  were  so  full  of  root-knot 
that  NOTHING  could  save  them.  I  threw  out  all 
that  did  not  respond,  and  started  again  with  tiny 
plants  I  had  grown  in  a  sterile  mixture,  and 
choice  leaves  which  I  bought.  I  found  I  had  to 
use  much  more  peat  than  sand  and  now  my  mix 
seems  to  be  just  right,  as  all  plants  are  strong 
and  healthy,  with  many  blooms.  I  have  found  I 
can  order  from  nurseries  again,  and  by  trans¬ 
planting  the  plants  into  my  mix,  they  do  beauti¬ 
fully.  At  the  present  time  I  have  two  large 
tables  with  two  40  watt  lights  over  each,  a  table 
light  in  my  living  room  with  two  twenty  watt 
lights,  five  long  shelves  on  the  glassed-in  porch, 
besides  a  hanging  basket  and  a  huge  strawberry 
jar,  and  they  all  have  violets  in  full  bloom!  I 
keep  all  plants  sitting  in  trays  or  saucers  with 
limestone  chips  and  peat  (not  Florida  peat,  as 
I  am  afraid  it  may  have  nematodes). 

Here  is  the  formula  I  use,  and  I  hope  it  will 
help  others,  especially  those  who  live  in  the  hot 
climates  where  fungi  and  nematodes  seem  to 
work  twenty-four  hours  EVERY  day. 

1  measure  phosphate  rock  (I  use  a 

coffee  can  to  measure) 

1  measure  Hybrotite 

1  measure  bone  meal 

1  measure  chicken  charcoal 

2  measures  dehydrated  cow  manure 

1  cunful  Chlordane  (5%) 

1  cunful  Cold  Smoke 

4  tablespoons  Activo 

3  measures  coarse  builders  sand 

7  measures  best  grade  northern  peat 

While  the  peat  is  soaking  in  a  bucket  of 
water,  about  one  bucket  full  is  needed,  I  mix  all 
the  other  ingredients.  Then  I  measure  the  peat, 
packing  it  in  the  coffee  can  and  mixing  each  time 
into  the  above  mixture.  Keep  this  damp,  not  wet, 
and  do  not  use  until  ripened  which  takes  about 
ten  days. 

Yes,  it  sounds  like  a  lot  of  work,  but  it  is  a 
work  of  love  when  we  get  our  precious  violets  to 
grow  so  beautifully.  Stop  by  and  take  a  look  at 
mine,  and  you  will  no  longer  be  a  doubting 
Thomas! 

THE  END 
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BUYER’S  GUIDE 

( 

COMMITTEE:  Quixie  Nichols,  Chairman,  Madi¬ 
son,  Tennessee;  Helen  Montgomery,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  Mildred  Held,  Fairview  Park,  Ohio; 
Eleanor  Rodda,  Ossian,  Indiana;  Sara  Cubbage, 
Secretary,  Glenshaw,  Pennsylvania. 


The  Buyer’s  Guide  Committee  wish  to  add  the 
following  varieties  to  their  Preferred  List: 

ROSE  WING  (Granger’s  Gardens)  Modified 
Dupont  foliage,  very  large  fringed  white  blooms 
with  a  fusing  of  rose. 

LAVENDA  (Ulery’s  Greenhouses)  Dark  green 
red  backed  foliage.  Profusion  of  very  double 
Violet  Beauty  shade  blooms. 

BERNICE  (Ulery’s  Greenhouses)  Dark  green 
rounded  foliage,  large  light  blue  double  blooms. 

WAYZATA  (Tonkadale  Greenhouses)  Bronzy 
green  foliage,  with  a  profusion  of  large  light 
blue  blooms. 

LACY  LAVENDER  (Ulery’s  Greenhouses) 
Semi-double  fluffy  blossoms  of  true  lavender 
color.  Medium  green  foliage. 

DOUBLE  VIOLET  (Ulery’s  Greenhouses) 
Large  double  bi-color  blossoms  of  violet  and 
purple  on  bronzy  dark  green  foliage. 

PINK  CLOUD  (Lyon’s)  Deep  double  pink  on 
quilted  green  foliage. 

FROSTED  BLUE  LACE  (Granger’s  Gardens) 
Large  ruffled  blue  bloom  with  white  frosted 
effect  on  modified  Dupont  foliage.  Variable. 

SPARKLING  BURGUNDY  (Fischer’s 
Flowers)  Large  double  red  orchid  blossoms  with 
a  distinct  white  edge.  Fringette  type  foliage. 

BLUE  PEAK  (Ulery’s  Greenhouses)  Pro¬ 
fusion  of  bright  blue  double  flowers  with  a 
distinct  white  edge.  Dark  green  foliage. 

BLACK  MAGIC  (Granger’s  Gardens)  Dark 
blue  double  with  yellow  centers.  Dark  bronzy 
green  quilted  foliage.  This  plant  was  left  off  of 
our  last  report  by  mistake. 

The  committee  would  welcome  any  suggestions 
or  criticism  you  may  have  to  offer  that  you  feel 
would  help  make  the  Buyer’s  Guide  of  greater 
service  to  you.  If  there  are  varieties  not  on  the 
list  that  are  distinctively  different,  which  you 
consider  worthy  of  being  placed  on  it,  we  will  be 
glad  to  try  to  secure  the  plants  you  recommend 
and  test  them,  provided  you  send  us  the  name  of 
the  variety  and  where  they  may  be  secured.  The 
committee  is  trying  to  place  only  varieties  that 
are  distinctly  different  and  outstanding  on  the 
Select  Variety  List. 

The  committee  will  give  you  their  Choice 
Twenty-five  for  this  year  in  the  September 


Magazine.  For  next  year  may  we  request  that 
you  send  your  choice  Twenty-five  in  to  the 
committee  secretary  —  Mrs.  D.  E.  Cubbage,  403 
McElheny  Road,  Glenshaw,  Pennsylvania,  not 
later  than  March  1,  1957,  in  order  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  may  tabulate  your  votes  for  the  100  Best 
which  will  be  printed  in  the  June  1957  African 
Violet  Magazine. 


SAINTPAULIAS  DAYLILIES 

African  Violets,  labeled,  different.  Young  plants 
12/$4.50.  Leaves  10/$1.25,  30/$3.25  and  30/$6.50. 
List  24.  Folder,  “easy-do’s”,  descriptions,  10^.  A. 
V.  and  Giant  Hybrid  Gloxinia  seeds,  50^  Pkgs. 
(150  seeds)  $1  Pkgs.  (400).  Daylilies  for  naturaliz¬ 
ing;  Fine  hybrid  seedlings,  12/$1.75  *,  hand  pollin¬ 
ated  seed  50/$ 1. 

FFOULKES^ 

610  Bryan  St.  (Dept.  A.  V.)  Jacksonville  2,  Fla. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  authentic  varieties 
Stamped  addressed  envelope  for  list  —  thank  you. 
Visitors  always  welcome 
open  every  day 

Plants  Leaves 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Box  302  Fayette,  Ohio 

Located  one  block  North  of  U.S.  20  —  Phone  3111 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

1  PACKAGE  30  LEAVES  FOR  $5.00 
HALF  SINGLES  —  HALF  DOUBLES 
Old  and  new  varieties,  also  dbl.  seedlings 
No  lists  sent  out.  All  leaves  labeled. 

MRS.  GURDON  GILLETTE 

374  Farmington  Rd.  Rochester  9,  N.  Y. 


HELEN  MONTGOMERY 

5744  Oak 

KANSAS  CITY  13,  MO. 

“VACATIONING?” 


Stop  and  see  my  plants 


Leaves  shipped  all  seasons,  plants  sold 
only  here  in  my  home.  Quality  with  a 
saving. 


Send  Stamp  for  List 
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'' COMPREHENSIVE  SURVEY" 


'T'  he  organization  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 

J.  W.  Hofmann  as  president,  has  attained  its 
first  anniversary.  The  friendly  feeling,  fine  co¬ 
operation  from  the  officers  and  committee,  was 
richly  demonstrated  throughout  the  year. 

A  year  ago  ten  ladies  held  a  meeting  and 
decided  to  organize  the  First  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  Dallas,  Texas.  It  was  a  cold  and  sleety 
day.  History  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.,  was  given  by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Boyd. 
Purpose  of  local  society  and  Affiliation  by  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Hofmann.  Luncheon  was  served. 

The  society  is  a  non-profit  organization.  Its 
object  is  to  learn  about  development  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  culture  of  African  violets,  and  about 
new  varieties  as  they  appear.  Persons  interested 
must  have  fifteen  plants  to  be  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership.  They  must  participate  in  the  show  or 
forfeit  their  membership.  The  annual  dues  are 
$7.50,  of  which  $2.50  is  sent  to  the  National 
organization.  A  closed  membership  exists  of 
twenty-five  active  and  five  inactive  members, 
until  further  need  for  expansion. 

The  year  books  were  distributed  to  members 
at  the  April  meeting. 

Affiliation  with  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.,  is  one  hundred  per  cent  and  upon 
notification  of  dues  to  the  local  society,  we  will 
be  members  of  the  Dallas  Garden  Council. 

As  our  participation  in  the  Dallas  Garden 
Flower  Show  of  spring,  1954,  the  club  members 
were  represented  by  about  fifty  plants,  and  all 
were  awarded  blue  ribbons. 

Educational  programs  on  African  violets  were 
presented,  consisting  of  propagation,  discussion 
on  mutants  versus  plantlets,  diseases  and  various 
insects,  preparation,  fumigation,  testing  of  soil 
and  arrangements  featuring  African  violets  by 
members.  One  guest  speaker,  Mr.  A.  B.  Jolley, 
spoke  on  “Harnessing  Energy  from  Soil  and  the 
Sun.”  Slides  from  the  National  Library  were  en¬ 
joyed  immensely. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Davis  composed  and  submitted  two 
poems  for  the  National  Magazine.  One  already 
has  been  published  in  the  December,  1954,  issue. 
The  other  one  has  been  sung  at  one  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  to  the  tune  of  “Beautiful  Dreamer.”  Voice 
by  Mrs.  Tom  Brooks  and  piano  by  Mrs.  L.  Clyde 
Williams. 

Publicity  of  our  society  was  well  represented 
in  the  National  Magazine  and  locally  with 
pictures  and  monthly  announcements  in  club 
calendar  columns  in  both  local  newspapers. 

The  telephone  committee  has  contacted  each 
member  monthly  notifying  them  of  the  meeting 
date,  place  and  any  other  pertinent  information. 

The  registration  committee  has  kept  an  accu¬ 
rate  record  of  guests,  and  made  shoulder  name 


boutonnieres  for  members  and  guests  to  be  worn 
at  each  meeting.  Violet  colors  denoting  times 
present. 

The  registration  committee  greeted  all  guests 
and  was  responsible  for  obtaining  hostesses  and 
co-hostess  for  each  monthly  luncheon  and  meet¬ 
ing.  They  served  delicious  luncheons  throughout 
the  year  and,  incidentally,  exchanged  many 
recipes. 

Two  successful  plant  sales  were  held,  members 
donating  the  plants  and  leaves,  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  turned  over  to  the  treasury.  This  enabled 
us  to  purchase  books  for  necessary  club  work, 
year  books,  gifts,  flowers  and  other  incidentals. 
With  dues  collected  we  were  able  to  donate  to 
Boyce  Edens  Memorial  Fund. 

A  permanent  history  of  the  local  society  from 
date  of  organization  was  compiled  by  the  his¬ 
torian.  All  members  should  take  time  to  see  it 
and  contribute  to  its  pages. 

Sympathy  and  illness  cards  were  mailed  out, 
and  gifts  bought  by  the  good  cheer  committee. 

At  each  meeting  door  prizes,  such  as  beauti¬ 
ful  plants  and  essential  materials  in  which  to 
grow  African  violets,  were  given  to  lucky  number 
winners. 

Schedules  and  various  preparations  for  the 
spring  flower  show  of  1955  started  last  August, 
and  a  program  by  the  show  chairman  and  first 
vice  president  on  “Grooming  Plants  for  Show¬ 
time,”  with  emphasis  for  December  show  and 
constructive  details  for  the  forthcoming  spring 
show. 

The  nominating  committee  presented  a  new 
slate  of  officers  for  1955  and  election  followed. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  revised 
and  adopted  at  the  December  meeting.  Proper 
information  must  be  dispatched  in  time  for 
National  publication  of  Members’  Handbook, 
which  is  December  15th,  the  deadline.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  will  be  held  annually  at  the 
November  meeting,  and  the  dues  are  payable  by 
December  10th,  delinquent  in  January.  This  will 
enable  the  new  president  to  select  her  committee 
in  advance  for  necessary  work  like  the  programs, 
year  book&,  and  to  fully  acquaint  the  show  chair¬ 
man  with  her  duties.  The  annual  report  will  be 
read  at  the  December  meeting,  concluding  with 
luncheon  and  a  Christmas  party. 

The  December  meeting  and  luncheon  were  held 
at  Spring  Valley  Athletic  Club.  Exchange  of  gift 
plants  took  place  at  the  president’s  home, 
followed  by  a  discussion  on  show  plants  which 
were  brought  in  for  judging  a  day  in  advance. 

The  great  response  and  interest  shown,  es¬ 
pecially  by  the  eight  newest  members  taken  into 
our  society  at  the  September  meeting,  was  most 
gratifying.  They  were  thrilled  with  their  awards. 
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The  summer  was  very  hot  and  dry  and  many 
summer  plant  casualties  were  experienced  by  all 
members. 

Installation  of  officers  by  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Foree,  Jr.,  followed  and  tea  was  served.  Mrs.  E. 
G.  Boyd,  the  incoming  president,  poured. 

A  beautiful  African  violet  dish  and  card  was 
presented  to  the  outgoing  president  from  the 

membership. 

We  close  with  sincere  good  wishes  for  another 
successful  year  for  the  African  violet  club  under 
the  able  leadership  of  your  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Boyd,  and  her  staff  in  1955. 

God  Bless  us  All.  (And  give  us  somebody  else 
to  report!) 

Thank  you. 

Compiled  for:  Founder’s  Day  Program,  January 
20,  1955,  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hofmann. 


EVALUATING  SEEDLINGS 

Leonard  K.  Brewer,  Wyandotte,  Michigan 

Proud  parents  that  we  are,  every  single  seed¬ 
ling  that  we  produce  is  “out  of  this  world.” 
There  has  never  been  another  one  like  that,  and 
we  expect  to  be  compensated  for  it  in  a  princely 
manner.  Then  the  facts  of  life  stare  us  in  the 
face  when  we  visit  a  commercial  greenhouse  and 
discover  that  there  are  so  many  more  like  our 
prodigy.  But  that  does  not  phase  us.  We  give 
our  seedling  a  catchy  name,  and  put  it  on  the 
market  to  join  the  hundreds  of  other  plants  that 
closely  resemble  it. 

After  we  have  grown  hundreds,  or  perhaps 
thousands,  of  seedlings,  our  attitude  takes  a  defi¬ 
nite  change.  We  turn  up  our  nose  at  seedlings 
many  people  would  be  proud  of.  They  just  are 
not  different  enough  to  satisfy  our  acquired  royal 
taste.  A  violet  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
snob  appeal  for  us.  It  must  be  radically  different 
from  anything  we  have  seen,  or  any  of  the  wild 
rumors  we  have  heard.  It  really  must  be  quite 
a  novelty  to  attract  our  attention.  And  that  is 
how  it  should  be. 

Too  many  plants  have  reached  the  market 
that  are  impossible  to  distinguish  from  existing 
varieties.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  deliberate  act 
on  anyone’s  part.  It  probably  is  just  the  natural 
result  of  being  unable  to  personally  see  all  the 
present  varieties  and  make  a  valid  comparison  or 
evaluation. 

But  the  collectors  love  it,  and  they  seemingly 
must  have  every  variety  that  has  ever  been 
named.  Onward  they  go  in  their  mad  pursuit  of 
the  new  varieties,  hoping  to  have  something  their 
neighbor  does  not  have.  More  power  to  them. 
That  is  just  the  type  of  support  hybridizers  need 
and  thrive  on! 


Mrs.  Buchman’s  plants  on  display  in  living  room. 


PEARL’S  VIOLET  HOUSE 

Pearl  Buchman,  Naperville,  Illinois 

For  ten  years  I  had  just  one  blue  African  vio¬ 
let  of  which  I  was  very  proud.  Then  it  started 
to  die,  but  I  was  able  to  save  some  of  the  leaves 
and  got  another  start. 

In  February,  1953,  I  ordered  sixteen  leaves, 
and  by  November,  1954,  I  had  over  two  hundred 
plants,  including  seventy  varieties.  At  that  time 
my  son  fixed  lights  and  steps  for  me,  I  got  trays 
which  I  filled  with  sand  for  the  violets,  and  they 
have  been  growing  wonderfully,  some  having 
bloomed  for  a  year. 

On  April  15,  1955,  I  bought  out  Terry’s  Vio¬ 
let  House,  so  I  now  have  about  eight  hundred 
plants,  comprising  over  one  hundred  varieties. 
All  of  these  are  kept  in  the  basement  of  our 
home,  from  which  I  sell  plants  and  leaves,  and 
episcias. 

Working  with  all  these  beautiful  violets, 
certainly  makes  me  very  happy. 

THE  END 


GARFIELD  FLORAL  COMPANY 

The  Garfield  Floral  Company  of  Independence, 
Ohio,  certainly  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
champion  of  African  violets.  Recently  they  ad¬ 
vertised  boxes  of  violets  at  $3.00  per  box,  con¬ 
taining  three  violets,  each  in  a  colored  plastic 
pot,  which  they  would  deliver  within  the  large 
delivery  zone  served  by  their  fleet  of  seventeen 
trucks.  Boxes  were  made  up  of  three  plants  of 
the  same  color,  or  any  assortment  of  colors  the 
customer  might  select. 

We  trust  that  this  offer  was  as  successful  for 
them  as  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  African 
violets  was  to  the  recipients. 

THE  END 


THE  END 
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^  arden  plants,  even  as  you  and  I,  need  a 
balanced  diet.  Plants  are  living  things  which 
must  have  certain  nutrient  elements  for  normal 
growth  and  development.  Underfed  plants,  like 
starving  people,  tend  to  become  puny,  sick  and 
ill  formed.  They  display  their  symptoms  for 
everyone  to  see.  Plants  need  elements  to  grow 
well.  Carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen 
comprise  about  ninety-five  percent  of  the  dry 
weight  of  the  plant.  Practically  all  of  the  carbon 
comes  from  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  while 
hydrogen  and  much  of  the  oxygen  comes  from 
water  taken  in  by  the  roots.  The  rest  of  the 
oxygen  is  obtained  from  the  air.  Although  air 
also  contains  seventy-eight  percent  nitrogen,  no 
plants,  with  the  exception  of  legumes,  are  able 
to  use  this  source,  and  must  depend  upon  the 
supply  in  the  soil. 

The  other  necessary  elements,  calcium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  sulphur,  iron,  boron,  manganese,  copper, 
zinc  and  molybdenum,  plus  a  host  of  other  ele¬ 
ments  not  known  to  be  essential,  make  up  the 
remaining  five  percent  of  the  plant’s  weight. 
These  elements  must  come  either  from  the  soil 
or  from  the  plant  foods  supplied  by  man.  When 
one  or  more  of  them  is  lacking,  the  plants  will, 


mineral  nutrients  in  the  soil.  These  essential 
elements  are  twelve  in  number  —  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  potassium,  calcium,  sulphur,  magnesium, 
boron,  copper,  manganese,  zinc,  iron  and  molyb¬ 
denum.  Soils  vary  widely  in  their  ability  to 
furnish  all  of  these  nutrients  in  adequate  and 
balanced  quantities;  hence  the  need  for  regular 
application  of  complete  plant  foods  to  our  yards 
and  gardens. 

Nitrogen  is  often  called  the  “growth  element” 
since  it  stimulates  lush  green  growth.  Unlike 
other  elements,  native  soil  nitrogen  exists  largely 
as  a  constituent  of  organic  matter.  Through  de¬ 
composition  of  the  organic  matter  by  soil  or¬ 
ganisms,  the  nitrogen  is  changed  into  forms 
available  to  plants.  Since  the  decomposition  is 
caused  by  living  organisms,  nitrogen  availability 
in  the  soil  is  influenced  by  temperature,  moisture 
and  aeration.  Thus  the  supply  is  extremely  vari¬ 
able  and  explains  why  plants  sometimes  are 
found  to  be  starving  for  nitrogen  on  soil  which 
is  high  in  organic  matter.  This  occurs  generally 
during  cold,  wet  seasons  and  sometimes  during 
dry  periods  in  the  most  fertile  soil.  Nitrogen 
deficiency  results  in  stunted  growth  and  chlorosis 
(loss  of  green  color).  The  leaves  first  become 


Hungry  Plants  Tell  Their  Story! 

Reprinted  From  The  Master  Gardener 


in  their  characteristic  way,  show  hunger  signs. 
When  plants  are  literally  “starving  to  death”  the 
symptoms  are  fairly  easy  to  recognize  but  when 
they  are  merely  “hungry,”  diagnosing  the  trouble 
is  more  difficult  even  though  yields  may  be  re¬ 
duced  or  blooms  become  inferior  in  size  and 
color. 

Why  do  we  hear  so  much  about  hungry  plants 
today  when  so  little  was  said  about  them  a  few 
years  ago?  In  the  first  place,  our  soils  are  be¬ 
coming  older  and  much  of  the  plant  food  has 
been  removed  by  cropping  and  erosion.  Infertile 
subsoil  covers  many  a  newly  graded  lot  in  newly 
built-up  areas.  Altogether,  this  presents  quite 
an  area  of  nutrient  deficient  soil.  So  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  hunger  signs,  and  beat  them  to  the 
punch  with  regular  plant  food  applications  to 
your  lawn  and  garden. 

Nitrogen 

Ithough  green  plants  manufacture  ninety- 
three  percent  of  their  own  “food”  require¬ 
ments,  they  must  obtain  the  remaining  five  to 
seven  percent  of  their  nutrient  requirements  from 


light  green  and  gradually  yellow.  The  oldest 
leaves  on  the  plant  —  those  nearest  the  ground 
on  an  upright  plant  —  are  first  affected.  Com¬ 
plete  plant  food  supplies  nitrogen  in  three  or 
more  chemical  forms  of  varying  rates  of  availa¬ 
bility  to  plants.  Even  so,  nitrogen  is  the  element 
most  rapidly  used  up  by  plants  or  leached  from 
the  soil  by  rainfall,  and  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  your  garden  is  amply  supplied  with  nitrogen 
and  the  other  nutrients  all  through  the  growing 
season,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  make  supplemental 
feedings  during  the  summer  with  easily  applied 
material  such  as  the  water-soluble  Instant  Vigoro. 

If  you  have  suspected  nitrogen  deficiencies 
in  your  garden,  do  not  attempt  to  remedy  the 
situation  with  a  one-shot  application  of  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  very  high  in  nitrogen.  In  this  case,  the 
cure  can  be  worse  than  the  ailment,  since  heavy 
nitrogen  dosage  can  cause  an  unbalanced  nutrient 
status  and  may  intensify  deficiencies  of  other 
elements. 

Phosphorus 

ost  soils  contain  very  little  natural  phos¬ 
phorus.  This  element  existed  originally  as 
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one  component  of  a  mineral  called  “apatite.” 
Because  of  the  weathering  processes  which 
changed  minerals  into  actual  soil,  much  of  this 
original  phosphorus  has  been  broken  down  and 
lost.  This  loss  from  weathering,  plus  the  fact 
that  there  was  very  little  apatite  in  soils  in  the 
first  place,  makes  phosphorus  the  most  seriously 
deficient  plant  nutrient  nearly  everywhere. 

Much  of  the  native  soil  phosphorus  is  in  a 
form  that  plants  cannot  use.  Also,  a  great  many 
soils  have  the  unfortunate  ability  to  “tie  up” 
some  of  the  phosphates  that  are  applied  to  them 
in  forms  that  plant  roots  cannot  utilize.  There¬ 
fore,  complete  plant  food  is  formulated  so  as  to 
provide  a  good  supply  of  phosphorus  in  the  mix¬ 
ture. 

Like  nitrogen,  phosphorus  is  utilized  as  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  various  compounds  formed  in  growing 
plants.  Since  it  is  one  of  the  constituents  that 
go  into  fats  (found  largely  in  seeds)  it  follows 
that  it  is  essential  for  seed  formation.  Phos¬ 
phorus  is  also  very  necessary  in  the  early  growth 
of  the  plant  since  it  stimulates  root  formation. 
Supplying  plants  with  a  quickly  available  starter 
solution  made  up  with  Instant  Vigoro  at  the  time 
the  plants  are  set  out,  helps  them  to  overcome 
transplanting  shock  and  gets  them  off  to  a  good 
start. 

Extreme  phosphorus  deficiency  in  plants  is 
indicated  by  a  purpling  of  the  leaves  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  demonstrated  in  tomatoes  and  corn. 
During  a  cold,  wet  spell  early  in  the  season, 
tomatoes,  corn  and  members  of  the  cabbage 
family  are  very  likely  to  turn  purplish  because 
of  a  temporary  phosphorus  deficiency  caused  by 
a  slowing  down  of  root  action.  If  the  soil  is  well 
supplied  with  phosphorus,  this  situation  will 
correct  itself  with  the  advent  of  warmer  weather. 

Phosphorus  tends  to  counterbalance  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  nitrogen.  As  long  as  plenty  of  phos¬ 
phorus  is  available  to  plants,  they  can  effectively 
utilize  lots  of  nitrogen.  But  if  there  is  an  over¬ 
supply  of  nitrogen  in  relation  to  phosphorus, 
excessive  weak,  spindly  growth,  slow  maturity 
and  poor  blooming  or  fruiting  will  result. 

From  the  foregoing,  you  can  see  that  in  order 
to  have  quickly  maturing,  high  quality  vegetables 
and  brilliant  blooms  on  flowering  plants,  the  use 
of  balanced,  phosphorus-containing  plant  food  is 
essential. 

Potassium 

otassium  or  “potash”  is  the  third  member  of 
the  “big  three”  major  plant  nutrient  elements. 
It  is  classed  as  a  major  element  because  plants 
require  considerable  quantities  of  it  and  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  supply  more  potash  than  the 
soil  is  able  to  furnish.  Potassium,  in  a  large 
number  of  soils,  is  in  a  better  supply  from  native 
soil  minerals  and  organic  matter  than  is  either 
phosphorus  or  nitrogen.  Soils  which  are  usually 
extremely  deficient  in  potash  include  very  sandy 
soils,  many  of  the  reddish  clay  soils  of  the  south 
and  highly  alkaline  soils.  Whether  they  are 


sandy  or  clayey,  poorly  drained  soils  and  most 
farm  soils  that  have  been  over-cropped  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  potash. 

Native  soil  potassium  is  found  in  a  group  of 
clay-forming  minerals  called  “feldspars.”  As 
these  weather  down,  the  potassium  is  released  as 
forms  that  plant  roots  can  utilize.  This  element 
is  one  of  a  group  —  the  so-called  basic  elements 
—  that  are  held  by  the  clays  in  the  soil  so  that 
plant  roots,  by  an  exchange  mechanism,  can  take 
them  up  from  the  clay.  Not  all  clays  have  this 
ability;  many  of  the  soils  of  the  Southern  Pied¬ 
mont  and  the  sandy  clays  of  the  Coastal  Plains 
are  in  this  class. 

Potassium  may  be  classed  as  a  “tool”  rather 
than  a  “building  block”  in  plant  growth.  It 
serves  important  functions  as  a  catalyst  or 
“pepper-upper”  of  many  chemical  processes  that 
constitute  the  metabolism  of  growing  plants. 
These  functions  have  to  do  with  the  synthesis 
of  sugars  and  translocating  them  throughout  the 
plant,  formation  of  proteins  and  cell  division. 
The  element  engenders  vigor  and  disease  resist¬ 
ance  and  is  of  great  importance  in  starch  or 
fiber  producing  plants.  Even  with  all  of  these 
functions,  potassium  never  actually  becomes  a 
part  of  the  plant  tissue.  It  seems  to  remain  in 
a  mobile  form  that  is  used  over  and  over  again 
throughout  the  plant.  Adequate  potassium  is 
most  important  in  the  growing  of  high  quality 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Grasses  and  clovers  need 
it  too.  You  can  keep  an  adequate  supply  of  po¬ 
tassium  in  most  garden  soils  by  not  permitting 
the  soil  to  become  too  alkaline  nor  too  acid,  by 
maintaining  a  good  organic  matter  content  and 
by  regular  plant  food  applications. 

Sulphur 

ew  soils,  with  the  exception  of  some  in  arid 
regions,  contain  naturally-occurring  sulfur 
compounds.  These  mineral  compounds  of  sulfur, 
the  sulfates,  are  water  soluble  and  are  rapidly 
leached  out  of  the  soil  by  the  percolation  of  rain¬ 
fall.  Not  many  soils,  however,  are  deficient  in 
sulfur,  since  quantities  of  this  nutrient  element 
are  brought  down  from  the  atmosphere  by  the 
rainfall  and  from  atmospheric  dust  fall.  Each 
chimney  and  smoke  stack  sends  sulfur  into  the 
atmosphere  as  a  waste  product  of  combustion  of 
coal,  natural  gas,  or  fuel  oil.  The  Pacific  North¬ 
west  and  northern  Minnesota  have  localized 
sulfur  deficiency  areas  because  their  prevailing 
winds  do  not  pass  over  populated  areas  and 
therefore  do  not  pick  up  gaseous  sulfur  com¬ 
pounds. 

Sulfur  is  one  of  the  “building  blocks”  in  plant 
growth.  It  is  a  constituent  of  a  group  of  proteins 
formed  in  growing  plants.  Alfalfa,  for  instance, 
requires  as  much  sulfur  as  it  does  phosphorus. 
Sulfur-deficient  alfalfa  shows  an  over-all  chlor¬ 
osis  of  the  leaves  and  a  stunting  of  growth.  The 
typical  odors  and  flavors  associated  with  onions, 
mustard,  and  members  of  the  cabbage  family  are 
imparted  by  sulfur  compounds. 

Complete  plant  foods  contain  sulfur  as  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  superphosphate.  Super- 
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phosphate  is  manufactured  by  treating  ground 
rock  phosphate  with  sulfuric  acid.  This  process 
renders  the  phosphate  more  available  to  the  roots 
of  growing  plants,  and  in  the  process,  the  acid 
is  neutralized  completely.  Superphosphate  is  a 
combination  of  several  compounds,  one  of  them 
being  gypsum,  or  calcium  sulfate.  Contrary  to 
some  statements  we  see  occasionally,  it  leaves 
no  “acid’’  residue  in  the  soil. 

Sulfate  of  ammonia  is  another  important 
sulfur-bearing  plant  food  raw  material.  Used 
alone  for  several  seasons  as  a  nitrogen  source, 
this  compound  will  increase  soil  acidity;  it  is, 
therefore,  a  rather  risky  source  of  nitrogen  for 
use  by  gardeners  unless  they  are  aware  of  its 
drawbacks.  However,  when  it  is  included  with 
other  materials  in  mixed  complete  plant  food,  the 
acid-forming  properties  of  sulfate  of  ammonia 
are  neutralized. 

Magnesium 

n  the  verdant  month  of  June,  we  see  magnesi¬ 
um  in  action.  Why?  Because  it  makes  plants 
green.  Chlorophyll,  the  green  coloring  matter  in 
plants,  is  a  complex  chemical  compound  contain¬ 
ing  magnesium  as  one  of  its  building  blocks,  so 
you  can  readily  see  how  great  a  quantity  of  this 
element  green  plants  require  every  year.  How¬ 
ever,  the  chlorophyll  magnesium  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  total  required  by  plants.  This  ele¬ 
ment  serves  in  other  capacities  too,  such  as 
helping  to  transplant  phosphorus  within  the  plant 
and  acting  as  a  catalyst  in  the  growth  processes. 

Most  soils  contain  some  magnesium  since  it 
occurs  as  mineral  silicates  in  parent  rocks. 
Certain  igneous  rocks  and  dolomite  limestones 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  magnesium  com¬ 
pounds.  Acid  soils  —  particularly  those  of  sandy 
texture,  are  often  magnesium-deficient  for  culti¬ 
vated  plants  although  forest  trees  seem  to  be 
able  to  forage  for  their  requirements.  Much  of 
the  northeast  and  southeast  is  actually  or  po¬ 
tentially  magnesium  deficient,  as  are  localized 
areas  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

If  you  use  lime  on  your  garden,  specify  dolo- 
mitic  lime,  since  high-calcium  lime  contains 
little  or  no  magnesium.  Complete  plant  foods  are 
good  sources  of  this  element,  but  organics  contain 
only  traces  —  and  magnesium  is  an  element  re¬ 
quired  in  far  greater  quantities  than  mere  traces. 

Magnesium  “hunger  signs”  have  a  character¬ 
istic  pattern  which  may  easily  be  confused  with 
iron  deficiency.  Leaf  tissue  between  the  veins 
becomes  yellow,  while  the  veins  themselves,  re¬ 
main  green.  In  corn,  there  is  a  striping  effect, 
also  a  purpling  of  the  stalk.  Blossoming  and  seed 
formation  are  reduced  in  all  plants. 

In  home  gardens,  extreme  starvation 
symptoms  are  unlikely  to  appear  unless  the 
gardener  has  used  no  plant  food  but  local 
manures,  no  lime  at  all  or  only  high  calcium  lime. 

Calcium 

hough  the  functions  of  calcium  are  most 
commonly  associated  with  the  control  of  soil 
acidity  and  alkalinity,  this  element  is  an  actual 
plant  nutrient,  as  well.  Calcium  serves  as  one  of 


the  “building  block”  elements,  in  that  it  actually 
becomes  a  part  of  the  cell  walls  and  is  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  “cement”  between  the  cells.  An 
additional  function  is  the  neutralization  of  poten¬ 
tially  harmful  organic  acids  formed  in  the  plant’s 
metabolism.  The  calcium  in  plants  seems  to  exist 
in  a  fine  balance  with  magnesium,  potassium  and 
boron,  and  any  upset  in  this  balance  due  to  excess 
or  deficiency  of  calcium  results  in  abnormal  per¬ 
formance  of  plant  functions. 

The  chemistry  of  soil  calcium  is  complex,  as 
witness  the  fact,  that  many  soils  formed  from 
limestone  in  humid  regions  require  regular  liming 
to  control  acidity.  This  is  because,  in  the  weather¬ 
ing  processes,  the  calcium-containing  materials 
were  leached  away,  leaving  only  the  insoluble 
clay  behind  as  soil. 

Actual  calcium  deficiency  symptoms  are  rare 
on  home  grounds  since  both  lime  and  complete 
plant  food  such  as  Vigoro  contain  quantities  of 
this  element.  Only  on  widely  scattered,  very  acid 
and  infertile  soils  are  typical  hunger  signs  found. 
Southern  Illinois  and  some  areas  of  the  southern 
coastal  plain  have  extremely  calcium-deficient 
soils. 

Boron 

oron  is  the  “Cinderella”  of  plant  nutrient  ele¬ 
ments.  For  many  years,  it  was  regarded  as  an 
undesirable  impurity  in  potash  compounds  used  in 
plant  food  mixtures.  Hence,  many  states  required 
plant  food  manufacturers  to  guarantee  that  their 
products  contained  no  more  than  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum  percentage  of  this  supposedly  dangerous 
element.  Actually,  too  much  Boron  is  highly 
toxic  to  plants,  but  nowadays,  in  contrast  to  the 
days  of  yesteryear,  boron  in  the  form  of  borax 
is  especially  added  to  complete  plant  food. 

Boron,  as  one  of  the  group  of  “trace  ele¬ 
ments,”  is  needed  by  plants  in  very,  very  small 
quantities.  In  common  with  the  other  trace  ele¬ 
ments,  its  specific  functions  in  plant  growth  are 
as  yet  not  clear.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
where  this  element  is  deficient,  plants  exhibit 
hunger  signs,  or  deficiency  symptom  patterns, 
which  are  corrected  when  a  little  borax  is  added 
to  the  soil  or  sprayed  on  the  foliage. 

Pure  boron  is  an  extremely  scarce,  high- 
priced  and  rather  useless,  brown,  powdery  metal, 
but  the  common  borax,  a  compound  containing 
this  element,  has  a  variety  of  uses,  one  of  the 
most  important  being  a  raw  material  in  some 
plant  food  mixtures. 

Boron  deficiency  has  been  found  in  apples, 
alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  red  beets,  cauliflower, 
cabbage,  celery  and  citrus  fruits,  just  to  name  a 
few.  Some  alkaline  soils  and  acid  soils  that  have 
been  over-limed,  have  been  found  deficient  in 
boron.  This  nutrient  element  leaches  through  the 
soil  profile  rapidly,  and  on  extremely  deficient 
soils  annual  applications  must  be  made. 

The  use  of  a  complete  plant  food  in  the 
garden  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  boron  de¬ 
ficiency. 
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Zinc 

inc,  like  the  other  so-called  “minor”  plant 
elements,  is  required  in  very  small  quantities 
by  plants.  It  was  not  until  1914  that  zinc  was 
recognized  as  being  necessary  for  the  normal 
growth  of  green  plants.  Plants  differ  a  great 
deal  in  sensitivity  to  supplies  of  zinc  in  the  soil, 
and  in  their  ability  to  extract  this  element  from 
the  soil.  Citrus  is  especially  sensitive  to  zinc  de¬ 
ficiency,  but  deficiency  symptoms  of  plants  grow¬ 
ing  under  normal  field  culture  have  also  been 
observed  in  corn,  pecans,  peaches,  apples,  and 
alfalfa.  The  first  actual  zinc  deficiency  ever 
reported  was  located  accidentally.  Workers  who 
were  searching  for  the  cause  of  “rosette”  on 
pecans  found  that  iron  sulphate  solution  that  had 
been  placed  in  zinc  galvanized  buckets  corrected 
“rosette,”  while  iron  sulphate  solutions  not  so 
stored  had  no  effect. 

Zinc  appears  to  be  necessary  in  plants  for 
the  maintenance  of  complex  chemicals,  called 
“auxins”  formed  within  the  plant,  which  in  turn 
regulate  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Just  what 
this  relationship  is,  scientists  have  been  unable 
to  discover,  and  zinc  takes  its  place  with  the 
other  minor  elements  as  a  rather  mysterious, 
though  highly  necessary  catalyst,  in  actuating 
the  growth  processes.  This  element  is  the  latest 
of  the  trace  elements  shown  to  have  a  definite 
function  in  animals.  This  has  to  do  with  removal 
of  waste  carbon  dioxide  from  the  blood  stream. 

The  availability  of  soil  supplies  of  zinc  to 
plants  is  affected  by  the  soil  reaction  and  by 
application  of  phosphates.  Generally  speaking, 
the  higher  the  alkalinity  of  a  soil,  the  lower  the 
zinc  content  is  of  plants  growing  on  that  soil. 
Applied  phosphate  combines  chemically  with  zinc 
in  the  soil,  tying  it  up  in  forms  that  plant  roots 
cannot  use. 

Zinc  deficiencies  in  gardens  are  uncommon. 
The  amounts  supplied  in  applications  of  complete 
plant  foods  are  ample  to  prevent  shortage  of 
this  element  in  the  garden. 

Iron 

he  actual  function  of  iron  in  plant  growth  is 
one  of  nature’s  secrets.  However,  a  deficiency 
of  iron  in  the  plant  results  in  failure  of  chloro¬ 
phyll  production.  Although  this  element  is  not 
a  constituent  of  the  chlorophyll,  it  must  be 
present  when  it  is  being  formed.  Typical  iron 
deficiency  symptom  is  yellowing  of  the  leaf 
tissue  between  the  veins  and  is  most  severe  on 
the  young  growth,  while  older  leaves  remain 
green. 

Very  acute  iron  shortage  is  characterized  by 
the  leaves  at  the  tips  of  growing  shoots  turning 
nearly  white.  Plants  become  stunted  and  the 
affected  leaves  soon  die. 

In  most  soils  iron  is  the  third  most  plentiful 
element,  preceded  only  by  silicon  and  aluminum. 
An  actual  lack  is  uncommon,  but  in  home  gardens 
iron  deficiency  is  brought  about  by  excessive 
alkalinity  of  the  soil,  either  because  the  soil  is 
naturally  highly  alkaline,  or,  more  commonly, 
because  of  indiscriminate  applications  of  lime. 


The  alkaline  condition  causes  the  normally  plenti¬ 
ful  iron  supply  in  the  soil  to  become  unavailable 
to  the  plant  roots  and  the  effect  is  the  same  as 
if  the  iron  were  totally  absent.  To  avoid  iron 
deficiency,  then,  be  sure  your  soil  needs  lime 
before  you  apply  it.  Even  in  regions  of  acid 
soils,  it  is  unnecessary  to  lime  the  garden  more 
frequently  than  every  four  years. 

Should  your  garden  evidence  iron  deficiency, 
take  steps  to  correct  alkalinity  by  applying 
powdered  sulfur  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
pounds  per  hundred  square  feet,  or  four  ounces 
of  aluminum  sulfate  per  square  yard.  These  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  worked  in  and  the  aluminum 
sulfate,  in  addition,  must  be  soaked  into  the  soil. 
Manganese 

n  its  pure  state,  manganese  is  an  extremely 
hard,  brittle  metal,  which  finds  great  use  in  im¬ 
parting  hardness  to  alloy  steels.  In  soils,  how¬ 
ever,  it  exists  as  dark-colored  mineral  oxide  of 
the  metal.  The  total  supply  is  quite  variable 
from  one  soil  type  to  another.  In  New  Jersey 
alone,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  total  manga¬ 
nese  content  of  soils  varies  all  the  way  from  one 
hundred  eighty  pounds  to  ten  thousand,  four 
hundred  pounds  per  acre.  Deficiencies  of  the 
element  occur  most  frequently  on  alkaline  soils 
which,  although  containing  plenty  of  total  manga¬ 
nese,  are  unable  to  supply  it  to  plant  roots 
because  it  is  in  a  form  that  they  are  unable  to 
use.  Some  times  when  acid,  sandy  soils  are  over¬ 
limed,  this  same  condition  may  prevail. 

The  most  usual  deficiency  symptom  is  a 
yellowing  of  the  tissue  between  the  veins  of  the 
leaves.  Stunting  of  the  plants  also  occurs.  Little 
is  known  definitely  concerning  the  functions  per¬ 
formed  by  manganese  in  plants,  but  this  element 
is  involved  in  the  metabolism  of  the  plant  in 
utilizing  nitrogen,  manufacturing  carbohydrates 
and  chlorophyll.  It  is  known  to  be  an  activator 
of  certain  enzymes  in  plants  as  well  as  in  ani¬ 
mals.  It  works  as  a  partner  of  iron  in  the  latter 
function. 

Unless  alkaline  soil  conditions  prevail  in  your 
yard,  extreme  manganese  deficiencies  probably 
will  never  show  up;  use  of  complete  plant  foods 
maintains  a  small  but  adequate  supply  of  this 
element  under  all  but  the  most  extremely  alka¬ 
line  conditions.  Tke  effect  of  over-liming,  how¬ 
ever,  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  gardeners, 
to  be  sure  that  soils  need  lime,  actually,  before 
applying  it. 

Copper 

opper  is  one  of  the  mysterious  minor  ele¬ 
ments  in  plant  nutrition  —  mysterious  because 
it  keeps  its  function  in  plant  growth  secret. 

When  copper  is  deficient,  plants  react  with 
characteristic  hunger  signs,  as  is  true  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorus  or  potassium.  Its  essentiality 
in  plant  growth  was  established  in  1927.  A  pesti¬ 
cide  dust  including  bordeaux  mixture  was  applied 
to  corn  and  cow  peas  growing  in  Florida  peat. 
After  two  weeks,  the  plants  were  growing  well 
where  the  dust  was  applied,  but  those  on  un¬ 
treated  plots  were  dead.  As  a  result,  extensive 
experiments  were  conducted  with  fifty-nine 
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species  of  plants  with  various  soil  treatments 
including  copper  sulphate.  Tremendous  responses 
resulted  from  copper  applications. 

Copper  deficiency  symptoms  vary  with  dif¬ 
ferent  plants,  but  might  be  generally  described 
by  the  word  “dieback.’’  Tips  of  the  plants  are 
affected  most  seriously.  They  become  distorted, 
shrivel  and  die.  Copper  deficiency  was  once  very 
prevalent  on  citrus  trees,  small  grains,  vegetable 
crops  growing  in  muck  or  peat  soils;  yield  in¬ 
creases  following  copper  application  in  sweet  corn 
have  been  reported  in  Wisconsin. 

Within  the  plant,  copper  probably  functions, 
at  least  in  part,  as  a  component  of  some  of  the 
complex  growth-regulating  substances  called  en¬ 
zymes.  It  has  been  found  that  if  copper  is 
removed  from  these  enzymes,  they  become  in¬ 
active.  Copper  also  seems  to  have  a  function  in 
chlorophyll  formation. 

Very,  very  small  amounts  of  copper  are  re¬ 
quired  by  plants,  and  even  where  extreme  de¬ 
ficiencies  occur,  the  application  of  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  per  acre  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  Copper  deficiencies  are  unlikely  to 
occur  in  home  gardens  in  readily  recognizable 
form.  As  long  as  the  gardener  uses  a  complete 
plant  food  supplying  all  of  the  elements  the 
plants  require  each  year,  the  copper  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  will  prevent  deficiencies  from  occurring. 

Molybdenum 

n  this,  the  last  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
functions  of  nutrient  elements,  it  can  quite 


truthfully  be  said  that  the  element  molybdenum 
is  not  only  last  but  also  the  least  important. 

From  present  knowledge  of  molybdenum 
supply  in  the  soil,  and  its  requirement  by  plants, 
it  is  very  doubtful  that  home  gardeners  need 
ever  worry  about  a  deficiency  of  this  element. 

It  is  the  latest  element  added  to  the  list  of 
fifteen  essential  elements  for  plant  growth.  It 
was  not  until  1939  that  molybdenum  was  demon¬ 
strated  as  being  among  the  nutrient  elements 
required  by  higher  plants.  As  of  1949,  the  only 
case  of  molybdenum  deficiency  in  soils  was 
shown  in  commercial  tomato  plantings  growing 
in  California.  More  recently,  however,  work  at 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
has  shown  that  alfalfa  growing  on  some  soils 
responded  to  molybdenum  applications  both  in 
yields  and  in  the  nitrogen  content.  This  element 
is  required  in  such  minuscule  quantities  by  plants 
that  the  molybdenum  present  as  impurities  in 
regular  plant  food  raw  materials  such  as  super¬ 
phosphate,  provides  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
element. 

The  functions  of  this  element  in  plant  growth 
are  not  clear,  but  it  is  apparently  required  in 
order  for  nitrogen  fixation  to  take  place  in 
legume  plants  and  in  the  proper  use  of  nitrogen 
by  non-legume  plants.  In  contrast  to  the  other 
minor  elements,  the  availability  of  molybdenum 
in  the  soil  is  increased  by  liming  to  near¬ 
neutrality.  In  highly  acid  soils,  it  may  exist  in 
an  unavailable  form,  but  liming  corrects  this 
condition. 

THE  END 
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membership  reports  by  properly  recording  the 
full  address  of  the  member.  Many  forms  are  sent 
in  only  partly  filled  out.  For  speed  in  recording 
the  name  and  date  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
town  and  state  also  clearly  written  on  the  blank. 
For  change  of  addresses  please  give  the  old 
address  as  well  as  the  new.  It  will  be  of  great 
assistance  and  most  sincerely  appreciated. 
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A  Hybridizers  Setup 


Leonard  K.  Brewer,  Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  reading 
about  the  conditions  under  which  an  amateur 
hybridizer  produces  new  varieties. 

My  violets  are  all  grown  in  the  basement, 
under  fluorescent  fixtures.  I  have  five  of  the 
industrial  fixtures  holding  two  forty  watt  tubes 
each.  These  are  the  standard  four  foot  lengths. 
I  also  have  a  home  greenhouse  that  has  two 
twenty  watt  tubes.  This  greenhouse  is  completely 
enclosed  with  plastic,  has  two  glass  shelves,  and 
contains  gravel  at  the  bottom.  I  find  this  ex¬ 
cellent  for  setting  my  community  pots  of  seed¬ 
lings  in  because  the  humidity  is  so  high,  and 
they  seldom  require  watering.  They  flourish 
under  these  conditions. 

I  have  one  table  approximately  ten  feet  long, 
with  two  of  the  fixtures  above  it.  The  other  table 
is  approximately  four  feet  long,  and  is  a  double 
decker.  It  contains  two  fixtures  above  it,  and  one 
fixture  on  the  bottom  shelf. 

Metal  trays  are  placed  on  these  tables,  filled 
with  coarse  gravel,  which  is  moistened  and  not 
allowed  to  dry  out.  The  pots  are  set  on  top  of 
this  moist  gravel,  quite  closely  together,  and 
I  find  that  the  constant  high  humidity  does 
wonders  for  the  seedlings.  They  seem  to  demand 
it  more  than  mature  plants.  The  tubes  are  ap¬ 
proximately  eleven  and  one-half  inches  from  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  This  distance  may  vary  slightly. 

I  have  a  humidiguide  placed  beside  one  of  the 
trays,  and  it  accurately  reflects  the  temperature 
and  the  humidity.  If  the  humidity  seems  to  be 
too  low,  I  pour  water  on  the  floor  all  around  the 
tables.  Of  course,  when  my  wife  washes  and  has 
her  drier  operating,  humidity  is  never  a  problem. 
There  is  lots  of  it. 

At  one  end  of  the  basement  I  have  my  potting 
bench.  Here  is  everything  I  need:  pots  of  all 
sizes,  fertilizer,  sterilized  and  fertilized  potting 
mixture,  labels,  potting  sticks,  a  small  and  a 
large  sprinkling  can,  and  a  few  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  items.  These  have  proved  invaluable  to 
me,  and  saved  me  many  steps.  Everything  is 
within  arm’s  reach. 

Underneath  the  long  bench  I  have  cardboard 
boxes,  seed  flats,  wide,  shallow  clay  pots,  pack¬ 
ing  materials,  and  containers  for  individual  pots. 

Above  the  potting  bench  is  a  brilliant  light, 
which  is  definitely  required  when  moving  one 
week  old  seedlings.  You  really  have  to  see  what 
you  are  doing. 

My  plastic  cases  containing  all  my  crosses 
are  placed  rather  close  to  the  lights,  I  would  say 
about  six  inches.  I  have  discovered  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  that  germination  is  much  better 
at  this  level.  When  I  first  began  hybridizing 


about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  I  used  to  set  the 
cases  in  a  good  window.  Then,  with  the  advent 
of  the  fluorescent  fixtures,  I  placed  them  eleven 
inches  from  the  tube.  Germination  has  never 
equaled  the  closer  distance. 

Once  my  seedlings  are  individually  potted, 
they  are  placed  on  the  regular  benches,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  bloom.  As  soon  as  they 
bloom,  they  are  either  discarded  or  kept  for 
further  observation  and  possible  hybridization.  If 
a  variety  seems  to  warrant  attention,  I  immedi¬ 
ately  cross  onto  it  and  set  leaves  down.  A  young, 
vigorous  seedling  does  not  seem  to  mind  this  at 
all.  One  of  my  first  double  pink  seedlings  had 
almost  as  many  seedpods  as  it  did  blooms,  and 
it  had  plenty  of  blooms! 

I  have  found  that  crosses  made  in  February 
and  March  of  1955  ripened  in  June  and  July,  and 
germination  was  very  good.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
terrific  hot  spell  that  hastened  the  ripening 
process,  although  it  never  went  above  eighty  or 
eighty-four  degrees  in  my  basement. 

Hybridization  can  be  rewarding,  if  you  have 
patience,  and  it  certainly  is  not  dull. 

THE  END 
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MY  SHIPMENT  FROM  FISCHER'S 


Betty  Skelton,  Morrisville,  Penna. 


Each  year  at  our  annual  African  violet  show 
I  study  the  varieties  on  display  by  commercial 
growers  to  determine  what  plants  I  want  to  add 
to  my  collection.  Sometimes  this  is  a  difficult 
decision.  I  made  my  selection  carefully  after 
the  hectic  turmoil  of  “show-time”  was  over,  and 
I  had  time  to  pour  over  various  leaflets  collected 
at  the  show.  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  purchased 
more  of  Fischer’s  plants.  In  a  beautifully  colored 
leaflet  were  varieties  I  just  had  to  have.  I  knew 
Fischer’s  did  not  ship  during  the  cold  winter 
months,  but  I  wrote  to  Paul  Rockelmann  and 
asked  if  it  was  too  late  for  shipment.  In  true 
Fischer  tradition  and  much  to  my  delight,  Paul 
told  me  to  send  my  order,  and  if  the  weather 
permitted  he  would  make  the  shipment. 

I  could  hardly  wait!  The  weather  remained 
good,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  desired 
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varieties  arrived.  When  I  had  removed  the  plants 
from  their  various  protective  coverings,  I  found 
that  I  had  received  the  most  perfect  shipment  of 
plants  I  ever  had,  in  all  the  years  I  have  been 
sending  for  plants.  Fischer’s  have  a  superb  pack¬ 
ing  method.  The  carton  was  clearly  addressed 
and  marked  conspicuously,  “fragile.”  I  am  sure 
this  was  why  the  carton  was  not  marred  or 
dented  in  any  way. 

The  package  was  completely  wrapped  in 
heavy  brown  paper  and  was  tightly  sealed  with 
gummed  paper.  Upon  removing  this  outer  wrap¬ 
ping,  I  found  there  were  two  flower  cartons 
about  three  inches  high,  seven  by  nine  inches  long, 
taped  together  to  form  one  compact  unit.  Slitting 
these  apart,  I  found  each  carton  was  individually 
wrapped  and  sealed.  Each  of  these  cartons  were 
encased  in  several  thicknesses  of  newspaper, 
taped  fast.  Each  carton  contained  an  insulated 
bag,  stapled  closed.  Inside  each  bag,  were  the 
singly  wrapped  plants.  Each  pot  was  sealed  in 
a  clear  plastic  covering  then  rolled  in  an  insu¬ 
lated  sheet,  stapled  securely,  making  it  impossible 
for  the  plant  to  move  around  inside,  and  protect¬ 
ing  it  against  breakage.  Each  plant  marker  was 
stapled  to  the  outside  of  this  unit,  another  good 
feature  in  the  procedure,  as  often  the  marker 
works  loose  doing  damage  to  the  leaves.  The 
insulated  bags  containing  the  plants  were  set  in 
the  cartons  surrounded  by  excelsior. 

To  protect  the  crown  from  jarring,  and  acting 
as  a  cushion,  a  strip  of  foam  rubber  about  one 
inch  wide  and  the  length  of  the  circumference 
of  the  pot  was  laid  around  the  top  of  the  soil  up 
against  the  crown  itself.  This  caused  the  plants 
to  arrive  in  a  moist  condition.  I  did  not  have 
the  usual  set-back  from  shipment  dryness,  and 
the  buds  came  out  in  the  normal  way.  The 
cushion  of  rubber  absorbed  shock,  and  prevented 
soil  from  escaping  from  the  pot. 

There  was  not  one  thing  Fischer’s  had  not 
thought  of  in  providing  the  shipment  against 
cold,  dryness,  or  rough  handling.  My  order  con¬ 
tained  blooming,  healthy,  undamaged  plants, 
which  I  was  proud  to  place  in  my  collection. 

The  shipment  of  five  plants  had  one  broken 
leaf,  a  small  percentage  compared  to  what  I 
usually  experience  even  when  I  travel  for  plants 
myself  and  tenderly  guard  them  all  the  way. 
Fischer’s  certainly  has  the  art  of  shipping  and 
handling  plants,  just  as  they  have  the  skill  in 
producing  the  lovely  new  varieties  which  they 
introduce. 

THE  END 
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Left  I  Achimenes  longiflora,  deep 
blue. 

Top  center:  Hybrid  Pink  Beauty, 
fuchsia  pink. 

Lower  right:  Hybrid  Master  In¬ 
gram,  deep  purplish-red. 

Upper  right:  Enlarged  rhizome 
or  tuber. 


ACHIMENES 


T.  J.  Sheehan,  Asst.  Orn.  Horticulturist,  University  of  Florida 
Reprinted  from  Gardening  Under  Glass 

If  chimenes  are  becoming  increasingly  more 
popular  as  greenhouse  plants.  Like  many 
other  members  of  the  Gesneriaceae  or  African 
violet  family,  they  have  risen  to  new  heights  of 
cultivation  in  the  small  home  greenhouse. 

The  plants  are  perennial  herbs  native  to 
tropical  America.  They  have  thickened  scaly 
roots  often  referred  to  as  “pine  cones.”  These 
modified  roots,  which  have  been  called  tubers 
by  some  and  rhizomes  by  others,  are  the  chief 
means  of  propagation.  The  rhizomes  are  either 
divided  during  the  dormant  season  or  offsets  are 
removed  when  the  plants  are  beginning  their 
growth  cycle.  Some  are  successfully  propagated 
by  cuttings. 

The  rhizomes  are  potted  in  late  winter  or 
early  spring.  Any  potting  soil  that  is  satisfactory 
for  African  violets  will  be  suitable  for  Achimenes. 

A  mixture  that  is  ideal  consists  of  one  part  sand, 
one  part  good  garden  soil  and  one  part  of  well- 
rotted  leaf-mold.  Peat  or  well-rotted  manure 
can  be  used  in  place  of  the  leaf-mold.  When 
mixing  the  soil,  add  one  cup  of  superphosphate 
to  every  bushel  of  soil.  A  complete  fertilizer 
should  be  added  every  two  or  three  months  during 
the  growing  season.  Any  complete  water  soluble 
fertilizer  in  a  1-1-1  ratio  used  as  recommended 
on  the  carton  will  encourage  good  plant  growth. 

The  plants  flower  from  late  May  or  June 
until  September.  Flowers  are  very  showy  being 
upwards  to  two  inches  on  some  varieties.  They 
range  in  color  from  red  through  violet  and  white 
with  many  hybrids  that  have  numerous  large 
showy  flowers. 

After  flowering,  the  plants  are  slowly  dried 
off.  The  dry  tubers  are  held  as  you  would  store 
a  gloxinia  or  tuberous  rooted  begonia  until  plant¬ 
ing  time  comes  around  again. 

Achimenes  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  many 
diseases  or  insect  pests.  Red  spider  mites  and 
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aphids  have  been  troublesome  but  these  can  be 
easily  controlled  by  our  newer  insecticides.  If 
plants  are  grown  in  sterilized  soil  with  normal 
precautions,  diseases  should  not  be  a  problem. 
But  there  is  one  problem  that  confronts  most 
growers  with  their  first  Achimenes.  Your  author 
can  speak  from  experience  as  he  once  thought  he 
had  killed  his  by  spraying.  When  the  plants  go 
dormant  in  the  fall,  it  can  happen  almost  over¬ 
night.  Within  a  three  to  four  day  period,  the 
entire  plant  turns  brown  and  looks  almost  as 
though  it  had  burned.  This  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  plant’s  own  normal  reaction. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  popular 
varieties:  Achimenes  coccinea,  A.  longiflora,  A. 
glabrata,  A.  frimbriata  but  don’t  overlook  the 
many  colorful  hybrids. 

THE  END 
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REPORT  ON  PLASTKULTURE 


Florence  T*  Foltz,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


Plasticulture,  a  new  cultural  method  in  green¬ 
house  operation,  is  a  complete  break  from 
traditional  and  conventional  procedures.  Instead 
of  adapting  plants  to  an  environment,  plasti¬ 
culture  adapts  the  environment,  by  modern 
methods,  to  the  requirements  of  plant  life.  It 
brings  light,  moisture  and  air  into  correct  balance. 
Instead  of  flat  glass,  as  used  in  conventional 
greenhouses,  plasticulture  houses  are  constructed 
of  fiber  glass  panels  of  a  warm  flesh  color. 
Other  color  pigments,  such  as  blue,  green  and 
eggshell  white,  change  the  light  balance. 

The  light  which  comes  through  glass  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  health-giving  ultraviolet  and  related 
short  light  rays,  and  the  infrared  ray  is  intensi¬ 
fied  under  glass.  Therefore  shading  compounds 
are  necessary  on  glass,  which  reduces  the  quality 
of  the  light  still  more.  Tests  have  proved  that 
new  clear  glass  transmits  ninety-eight  per  cent  of 
visible  light,  but  this  “full”  light  is  not  “total” 
light.  In  a  period  of  several  years  light  trans¬ 
mission  will  drop  from  ninety-two  per  cent  to 
eighty  per  cent  or  below,  depending  on  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions.  Plastic  glass  has  been  im¬ 
proved  since  1951,  and  the  manufacturer  claims 
it  admits  eighty-five  per  cent  of  total  light,  not 
only  visible  light. 

Light  is  diffused  by  the  glass  fibers  and  the 
crinkled  surface  of  the  material,  so  that  no 
shadows  are  cast  by  any  object  in  the  house. 
However,  the  plastic  fiber  does  admit  shadows 
from  without,  such  as  caused  by  a  tree  standing 
between  the  sun  and  the  building,  which  makes 
it  important  to  consider  the  location  of  the  house 
with  relation  to  neighboring  objects.  PHOTO- 
TROPISM,  the  condition  which  often  causes  a 
plant  to  turn  toward  the  light,  is  no  problem 
under  plastic  fiber  glass.  HELIOTROPISM,  the 
turning  of  a  plant  toward  the  light,  is  avoided 
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and  plants  grow  symmetrically  because  of  the 
even  light  distribution.  Thus  plants  can  be  grown 
in  “layers,”  four  and  five  deep,  which  means 
more  plants  can  be  accommodated  per  square  foot 
of  floor  space,  by  growing  vertically,  provided 
the  other  growing  conditions  are  supplied  and 
their  requirements  met. 

Although  there  are  no  shadows  within  the 
house,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
light  with  regard  to  radiation.  Some  types  of 
plants  can  be  suspended  within  three  feet  of  the 
roof;  at  this  location  radiation  is  intense.  Other 
plants  will  do  best  at  floor  level  where  the  light 
is  bright,  but  radiation  less  intense.  Diffusion 
of  the  light  modifies  undesirable  glare  but  does 
not  reduce  intensity.  On  extremely  bright  days 
radiation  can  become  quite  irritating  to  the 
operator,  therefore  it  is  suggested  that  a  cap 
with  a  long  visor  be  worn  to  shade  the  face  when 
working  under  this  radiation  for  a  prolonged 
period.  The  radiation  burns  like  the  sun  reflected 
from  a  large  body  of  water.  Plants  should  not 
be  taken  suddenly  from  a  home  or  conventional 
greenhouse  and  crowded  into  a  plastic  house. 
They  should  be  exposed  gradually  until  they  have 
adjusted  to  the  changed  environment.  This  is 
done  by  holding  plants  several  weeks  in  special 
locations,  such  as  under  trays  of  other  plants  at 
comparatively  lower  levels,  to  protect  them  from 
the  shock  of  radiation. 

The  NATIONAL  REHLITE  house  has  a 
screened  louvre  which  is  operated  by  a  Mercoid 
control.  It  also  has  a  powerful  and  rugged  hu¬ 
midity  control,  thermostat,  fan  and  heater.  The 
humidity  machine  does  not  take  the  place  of  the 
hose  or  vice  versa.  Without  the  fan,  the  contents 
of  the  house  would  cook.  With  the  fan  only,  the 
temperature  would  still  be  too  high  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  too  dry.  If  the  temperature  were 
temporarily  reduced  by  frequent  use  of  the  hose 
only,  the  compost  and  soil  would  become  water¬ 
logged,  and  the  air  would  still  be  too  dry,  because 
of  the  fast  air  movement.  Therefore  all  factors 
must  work  together  in  harmony.  An  almost 
perfect  environment  with  more  atmospheric 
comfort  than  found  in  the  average  home,  can  be 
created  in  the  new  National  Rehlite  house.  Some 
critics  have  said  that  the  gadgets  the  Rehs  ad¬ 
vocate  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  However, 
these  accessories  were  added  over  a  period  of 
years  to  solve  different  problems  as  they  arose. 
National  Greenhouse  Company  is  offering  a  com¬ 
plete  package  job  in  the  National  Rehlite  house, 
giving  the  purchaser  the  benefit  of  their  combined 
years  of  experience,  and  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
repeating  their  costly  trials  and  errors, 

THE  END 
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MAXINE  WANGBERG 

14%  N.  Central  Ave.,  Harlowton,  Montana 

Deadline  dates  for  Club  News  contributions:  For 
September  issue,  June  1st;  for  December,  September 
1st;  for  March,  December  1st;  for  June,  March  1st. 


The  SIOUX  FALLS  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  SIOUX  FALLS,  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  elected 
the  following  officers  for  1956  at  their  February  meeting:  president,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Levine;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Harold  Bills;  secretary,  Mrs.  Russell  Prince;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Art  Letner;  historian, 
Mrs,  W,  E.  Poley. 

The  DENVER  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  CHAPTER  1,  OF  DENVER,  COLORADO,  held  its 
annual  luncheon  and  election  of  officers  at  Baur’s  of  Denver  Cherry  Creek  Restaurant  on  January  26, 
1956. 

Elected  to  office  were:  president,  Mary  Seymoure;  vice-president,  Mrs  Fred  Binner;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Paul  Kiesling. 

On  January  11,  1956,  the  DETROIT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  installed  the  following  officers 
for  the  year  1956:  president,  Mrs.  Charles  Rose;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Harold  Shinville;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Herman  Dulz;  treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Foster;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Reaume. 

The  WEST  SHORE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  LAKEWOOD,  OHIO,  held  its  December 
meeting  and  Christmas  Party  in  the  Lakewood  Library  club  room  on  December  19,  1955,  at  7:30  p.m. 
with  twenty-one  members  and  one  guest  present.  There  was  a  dollar  gift  exchange  and  Mrs.  Tied- 
mond,  the  president,  gave  each  member  a  number  of  samples  she  had  obtained  from  various  violet 
suppliers  to  whom  she  had  written.  There  were  also  a  number  of  door  prizes.  Refreshments  of  ice 
cream  and  home  made  Christmas  cookies  were  served. 

The  club  has  a  roster  of  thirty  members  of  whom  three  are  men.  The  officers  for  1956  are: 
president,  Mrs.  Donald  Tiedmond;  vice-president,  Mrs,  Carl  Scheu;  secretary,  Mrs,  George  Tiemeyer; 
treasurer,  Mrs  Mark  Snow. 

The  GLENDALE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  GLENDALE,  CALIFORNIA,  held  election  of  offi 
cers  the  second  Friday  in  December.  The  following  were  elected:  president,  Mrs.  George  Pondella; 
1st  vice-president,  Mrs.  Irene  Koch;  2nd  vice-president,  Mrs.  Josephine  Litton;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
Roemaine  Bowen;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Bernice  Gunther. 

Installation  was  conducted  by  Mrs,  J.  Ernest  Mackey,  regional  director  of  the  National  Violet  So¬ 
ciety. 

Members  contributed  $75.00  to  the  Crippled  Children  Society  of  Glendale,  for  the  Club’s  Christ¬ 
mas  project. 

The  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  affiliated  with  the  National 
Society  in  July,  1955,  following  the  organization  meeting  in  June.  Membership  was  limited  to  fifty 
and  the  quota  is  almost  filled.  Invitation  is  extended  to  both  men  and  women. 

Meetings  are  held  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  8:00  p.m.  at  the  Cheeryhurst  Recreation 
Club  House,  with  excellent  attendance. 

Officers  elected  were:  president,  Mrs.  Grace  Grissom;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Lorene  Strahan;  sec¬ 
retary,  Edith  K.  Lieb;  treasurer,  Janice  Rohatsch;  historian,  Mrs.  Lucille  Ireland. 

The  COLUMBUS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  held  its  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  on  November  16,  1955,  at  the  Columbus  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts.  Election  of  officers  was  held  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  president,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Olson;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Feme  Weaver; 
2nd  vice-president,  Mrs,  Albert  Baumunk;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  L.  Tucker;  treasurer,  Mrs.  R.  F. 
Karch;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Margaret  Morrison. 

A  review  of  grooming  plants  for  a  show  was  given  by  Mrs.  Albert  Baumunk. 

The  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  held  their  annual  luncheon 
meeting  at  the  Spring  Valley  Athletic  Club  on  Thursday,  December  1,  1955. 
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Jean  Tiedmond,  Bay  Village,  Ohio,  looks  over 
some  of  her  specimen  plants. 


The  new  officers  of  the  York,  Pennsylvania  So¬ 
ciety  are:  left  to  right,  Mrs.  Paul  Frey,  Mrs. 
Harold  Fischer,  Mrs.  Howard  Tarbert  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Raffensberger. 


Photo  by  K.  Rauschkolh,  Ck'volaiul  Plain  Ik'ale)'. 


Following  the  luncheon  Mrs.  V.  G.  Cox  installed  the  newly  elected  officers,  in  an  impressive  cere-  ^ 
mony.  Elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  president,  Mrs.  Edward  E,  Bone;  1st  vice-president,  I 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Hoffmann;  2nd  vice-president,  Mrs.  Sarah  McCoy;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Davis;  . 
treasurer,  Mrs.  John  Bubak;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Millikan;  parliamentarian,  Mrs.  T.  L.  , 
Comer. 

The  tables  were  decorated  with  the  club  colors  of  purple  and  yellow.  Punch  and  cookies  were 
served  and  exchange  of  gift  plants  followed.  A  large  box  of  African  violets  and  potted  plants  was  k 
delivered  to  the  Veteran’s  Hospital  by  Mrs.  V.  G.  Cox,  the  plants  being  donated  by  the  club  members. 

A  gold  African  violet  pin  was  presented  to  the  retiring  president,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Boyd,  in  appreciation  ■ 
of  her  service  to  the  club. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Hoffmann  was  the  hostess  and  Mesdames  T.  L.  Comer,  Sarah  McCoy  and  Lena  Gary 
were  co-hostesses. 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  MOBILE,  ALABAMA,  was  organized  January  28,  1956,  at 
the  home  of  Colonel  Bert  Rosenbaum.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  president.  Col.  Bert  Rosen¬ 
baum;  1st  vice-president,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Little;  2nd  vice-president,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Mott;  treasurer,  Mr,  F. 
Deroux-Dauphin;  secretary,  Mr.  Ernest  Thublin;  historian,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Freeman. 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Thursday  of  each  month.  To  date  membership  numbers  thirty-eight.- 

The  STATESVILLE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  STATESVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  met 
with  Mrs.  G.  E.  Harris  on  December  1,  1955,  for  a  Christmas  party  and  regular  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Peter  Henkel;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Lee  Baker;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  John  Johnson;  reporter,  Mrs,  G.  E.  Harris. 

The  DAVENPORT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  CHAPTER  1,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA,  met  De¬ 
cember  20  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Stanley  Bisek  for  its  Christmas  party.  There  was  a  Christmas 
gift  exchange  of  violet  plants.  Colored  slides  were  shown  of  pictures  taken  during  the  year  of  the 
members’  violets. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  president,  Mrs.  Ellen  Ploog;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Huldah  ' 
Meyer;  secretary.  Miss  Lauretta  Littig;  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Niemann.  .  ' 
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The  METROPOLITAN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  installed  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  3,  1956:  president,  Mrs.  Eunice  Mercer;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Stephanson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Anne  Rose  brock;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Burnis  Benson; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Lala  K.  More. 

The  FANTASY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  BUFFALO,  MINNESOTA,  is  now  three  years  old 
and  has  thirteen  active  members. 

In  1954  they  held  their  first  show  for  the  public  using  their  plants  in  table  arrangements  for 
centerpieces  for  the  Hospital  Benefit  Smorgasbord,  as  well  as  other  displays  at  various  points  in  the 
room.  In  1955  they  again  held  their  show  in  connection  with  the  Smorgasbord,  using  a  separate  room 
for  the  displays. 

Each  meeting  consists  of  a  program  with  new  articles  or  demonstrations  by  members  and  an 
informal  discussion  of  each  member’s  successes  or  difficulties.  Field  trips  are  also  enjoyed  by  the 
club  members. 

Officers  for  the  club  are:  president,  Mrs.  Agnes  Feckler;  secretary,  Mrs.  Orey  Plaistad;  treasur¬ 
er,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Pelant. 

The  SALT  LAKE  CITY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  OF  SALT  LAKE,  UTAH,  held  its  first 
Christmas  party  at  the  Hotel  Temple  Square  on  December  15,  1955.  The  table  decorations  carried  out 
a  beautiful  Christmas  theme. 

A  business  meeting  followed  and  the  following  new  officers  were  elected:  president,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Cutler;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Marian  Boyer;  secretary,  Mrs.  Earlene  Hale;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Elsa  Sessions. 

The  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN,  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Preston  on  November  9,  1955,  for  its  fifth  annual  election  of  officers.  A  gift  was  presented 
to  Celia  Weston  because  her  birthday  candle  burned  the  longest. 

On  December  13,  1955,  the  club  held  its  annual  Christmas  party  and  business  meeting  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Fischer.  The  club  presented  Mrs.  Lisle  Goff,  president  elect,  a  gift  as  she  resigned  her 
office  and  moved  out  of  town.  Secret  pals  were  revealed  in  the  Christmas  gift  exchange  and  new 
secret  pals  were  drawn. 

On  January  10,  1956,  the  club  met  with  Mrs.  Earl  Wixson  for  a  dessert  luncheon  and  regular  busi¬ 
ness  meeting.  The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Earl 
Wixson;  vice-president,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Fischer;  secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  Preston;  treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Baker;  historian,  Mrs,  Leslie  McLaury. 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA,  held  election  of  officers  the 
second  Friday  of  December  at  the  annual  Christmas  meeting  held  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Paul  Frey. 

The  new  officers  are:  president,  Mrs.  Harold  Fischer;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Howard  Tarbert; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Paul  Frey;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Robert  Raffensberger. 

The  CLEVELAND  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Paul  Jasko;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Henry  Loesch;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  K.  T.  Thompson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  John  W.  Held;  librarian,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Davies. 

The  UNIQUE  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS,  held  its  first  meeting  of  1956 
on  Thursday,  January  26,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Paul  Fricke. 

The  following  officers  were  installed  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Leonard  Schmidt; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Joseph  Cyka;  secretary,  Mi's.  William  Jacobson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry  Lange; 
reporter,  Mrs,  William  Eddy. 

Mrs.  Richard  Schneel  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  1956  year  books  and  Mrs.  Earl  as  chairman 
of  ways  and  means. 

The  Unique  Club  has  a  membership  of  nineteen  and  was  organized  on  September  20,  1950.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  held  the  fourth  Thursday  evenings  of  the  month. 

The  ST.  LOUIS  AND  ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY  COUNCIL  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS,  held  its 
annual  installation  of  officers  following  the  regular  business  meeting  at  Stix,  Baer  and  Fuller  Depart¬ 
ment  Store. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Anderson  turned  the  meeting  over  to  Mrs.  Thelma  Usinger,  who  installed  the  following 
new  officers  for  1956:  Viking  Club,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Anderson;  Rainbow  Club,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Dates;  Twilight 
Club,  Mrs,  L.  J.  Trudell;  County  Belles  Club,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wakefield;  Normandy  Club,  Mrs.  B.  M. 
Champion. 

The  CINDERELLA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI,  was  organized  in 
January  of  1956,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  Fitzmorris.  During  this  meeting  officers  were  elected  and 
dates  of  meetings  set  for  the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month. 
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At  the  February  meeting  committees  were  appointed  and  the  following  officers  installed:  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Tina  Fitzmorris;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Ruth  McGlasson;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Dee  Fortin; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Hilda  Drebes;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Anne  Young. 

To  close  a  most  interesting  and  informative  year  a  Christmas  party  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Fitzmorris.  Luncheon  was  served  at  a  lovely  table  centered  with  a  tree  of  blue  ornaments  circled  by 
violets  and  enhanced  by  the  soft  glow  of  candles.  She  presented  each  member  with  a  Cinderella  plant. 

The  SIOUX  FALLS  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  SIOUX  FALLS,  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  had  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Bolster,  African  violet  growers  and  florists  of  Hawarden,  Iowa,  as  their  guest  speakers 
at  the  November,  1955,  meeting, 

Mrs.  Bolster  demonstrated  how  violets  may  be  used  for  various  holidays  and  special  occasions  by 
the  use  of  containers,  baskets  and  plastic  foam  shapes.  She  used  small  wired  novelties  such  as  snow 
men,  hearts  and  Christmas  novelties  as  well  as  florist  paper.  Outstanding  among  her  an-angements 
was  a  plastic  foam  cross  with  a  circular  hole  in  the  center  into  which  was  placed  a  purple  violet 
wrapped  in  purple  paper.  Lovely  was  a  straw  basket  into  which  was  placed  a  pink  violet  wrapped  with 
pale  pink  paper  and  decorated  with  two  wired'butterflies. 

Mr.  Bolster  spoke  on  the  care  and  grooming  of  violets,  and  the  points  on  which  violets  were 
judged  when  placed  in  a  competitive  show. 

A  quiz  on  pests  and  diseases  of  violets  was  held  at  the  January  meeting,  and  as  the  correct 
answers  were  reviewed,  all  benefited  greatly.  Mrs.  Harold  Bills  won  a  small  Wedgewood  vase  for  the 
most  correct  answers. 

Another  new  African  Violet  Society  has  been  added  to  the  many  now  in  existence  —  the  AFRI¬ 
CAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

The  Saintpaulia  fanciers  in  this  location  felt  the  need  for  a  society  which  would  be  easily  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  residents  of  the  Greater  New  York  area. 

Before  the  first  open  meeting  was  held  in  the  Flushing  Y.M.C.A.  on  January  16,  1956,  a  group 
of  nine  met  twice;  once  in  the  Astoria  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Boltz,  and  once  in  the  Flushing 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Fischer.  In  addition  to  the  Boltzes  and  the  Fischers,  also  present  were 
Gertrude  Ferris,  Ina  Hornung,  Ivy  Hall  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Konigsmark.  A  constitution  compiled 
jointly  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Boltz  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Fischer  was  accepted.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  president,  Mrs.  George  Fischer;  vice-president,  Mr.  Homer  Boltz;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Ferris;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry  Konigsmark;  historian,  Mrs.  Ina  Hornung. 

The  society  is  affiliated  with  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America  and  the  New  York  State 
African  Violet  Society. 

Preliminary  preparation  such  as  securing  a  meeting  place,  mailing  cards  to  potential  members, 
and  taking  care  of  incidentals,  was  achieved,  and  we  were  amply  rewarded  by  the  response. 

About  fifty  people  attended  the  first  open  meeting,  forty-one  of  which  joined  that  evening.  If  this 
meeting  is  prophetic  of  those  to  come,  we  should  be  assured  of  many  educational  and  enjoyable  future 
meetings. 

The  annual  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CONVENTION  AND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOW  will  be  held 
in  Seattle  this  year  on  June  9  and  10,  at  the  Wesley  House  Auditorium,  East  42nd  Street  and  15th,  N. 
E.  It  will  be  open  to  all  persons  interested  in  African  violets,  and  we  hope  again  to  greet  our  friends 
from  Canada  to  California,  and  from  Montana  and  Idaho, 

This  year  there  will  be  five  special  awards  given:  The  sweepstakes,  best  plant  in  show,  largest 
blue  ribbon  plant,  smallest  plant  in  bloom,  and  the  commercial  exhibit.  The  show  classes  will  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  single  blooms,  double  blossoms,  fringe*ttes,  novelties;  and  the  National  Gold  and  Purple 
Awards  will  be  given  for  the  best  collection  of  three  single  crown  registered  varieties  exhibited  by  a 
member  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Americai  Inc.  We  also  expect  some  interesting  arrange¬ 
ments  depicting  our  theme,  “Violets  to  Treasure.” 

The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Edmond  Meany  Hotel.  The  banquet  is  open  to  the  public, 
and  reservations  will  be  accepted  until  Friday,  June  7. 

We  certainly  hope  that  anyone  vacationing  in  this  area  on  June  9  and  10  will  feel  welcome  to 
visit  our  show  and  convention,  and  the  plant  sale.  Be  sure  and  introduce  yourselves  so  we  may 
greet  you.  In  other  words,  “Welcome  to  Seattle.” 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  BEAUMONT,  TEXAS,  sponsored  the  first  school  on  judg¬ 
ing  and  show  preparation  to  be  held  in  Texas.  This  school  was  held  September  8,  at  the  Gulf  States 
Service  Center,  Beaumont.  Mrs.  George  Vallin  of  Beaumont  was  the  teacher.  Mrs.  S.  D.  Smith  served 
as  local  chairman. 

Tables^'Of  arrangements  and  specimen  plants  decorated  the  hall;  and  a  brief  coffee  break  was  held. 
Twenty-eight  people  took  the  course,  and  thirteen  t^ok  the  examination  which  followed. 
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IMTRODUCIMQ 


rr 


Multiflora 

White 

The  Multifloras  .... 

■  setting  new  standards 
for  ’56 


Multiflora 

Blue 


As  their  name  implies,  these 
lovely  violets  produce  bouquets 
and  bouquets  of  large,  double-frilled  flowers, 
in  an  array  of  six  colors.  The  Multifloras  are 
bloomers  ,  .  .  beautiful  bloomers  ...  the  latest 
spectacular  developments  in  our  quest  to  produce 
Finest  African  Violets.” 


Multiflora 

Pink 


'America’s 


SIX  COLORS 

MULTIFLORA  PINK 
MULTIFLORA  WHITE 
MULTIFLORA  BLUE 
MULTIFLORA  SKY-BLUE 
MULTIFLORA  MAUVE 
MULTIFLORA  LAVENDER 
$2  each  — 

Any  4  --  $  7 
All  6  --  $10 


FOUR  COLOR  SPECIAL 

BRAND  NEW  ^56  INTRODUCTIONS 
Stardust  —  giant  white  fringed  flower 

$2.00 

Blue  Duet  —  superb  fringed  Geneva  1.50 
Ultraviolet  —  last  word  in  red-violets 

1.50 

Pink  Glacier  —  a  vibrant  fringed  pink 

2.00 

Regular  value  $7.00  -  special  offer 
only  $6.00  postpaid 


Have  you  gotten  our  beauti¬ 
ful  ’56  folder?  If  not  write 
today. 


Orders  $6  or  more  postpaid,  under 
add  504. 


tSchci  • 


LINWOOD 


Dept.  V.  M. 


NEW  JERSEY 


JL^  c> 


AfRICAM  VIOLETS 


PARADE  OF  NEW  ’56  VARIl^TIES 

Tinari’s  June  Bride;  Frilled  snowflake  white  blossom  $1.50  each. 

Pomponette,  Pink  Puff,  Honey  Bud,  Wild  Rosa  (all  dbl.  flowering  pinks)  $1.50  each. 
Double  Painted  Girl;  Double  flowering  Painted  Girl  variety  $2.00  each. 


POPULAR  RECENT  INTRODUCTIONS  $1.00  EACH 

Blushing,"  Air  Waves,  Double  Pink  Dresden,  Bernice,  Clementine,  Pink  Dilly,  Blue  Peak,  Black 
Fringe,  Christina,  Pink  Fringe,  Ruffled  Geneva,  Sugar  Babe,  Sky  Trailer,  Wine  Velvet,  America, 
Double  Inspiration. 


CHOOSE  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  FAVORITES  75^  EACH 

White  Madonna,  Purple  Knight,  Snow  Prince,  Pink  Cheer,  Pink  Shocking,  Glamour  Boy,  Painted 
Girl,  Navy  Bouquet,  Red  King,  Pink  Neptune, 

Please  add  45^  postal  charge  on  all  plant  orders  of  $3.00  or  less.  Over  add  65^.  West  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  85^, 

Accessories  to  help  'you  keep  plants  in  healthy  growing  condition  during  the  summer  months. 
Li  qua  Vita  plant  fbod  —  8  oz.  bottle  .  .  75^5  1  Qt.  bottle  .  .  $1.60  P.  Pd. 

Optox  Violet  Spray  -  1  oz.  .  .  60^^,  6  oz.  bottle  .  .  $1.35  1  pt'.  .  .  2.50  P.  Pd. 

Antrol  houseplant  bomb  —  New  houseplant  insect  bomb  releases  killing  mist  over  plants,  $1.25 
P.  Pd. 

Kapsulate  —  Pkg.  of  12  capsules  .  ,  50^5  P.  Pd. 

Proliferol  Powder  —  Envelope  pkg.  .  .  35^  2  oz.  Jar  .  .  $1.50  P.  Pd. 

INTRODUCING:  “THE  NEW  FLORALITER  ” 

“Give  new  life  to  plants” 

Attractively  designed  to  fit  window  seat,  radiator  or  small  table,  to  hold  a 
more. 


Constructed  of  heavy-gauge  steel,  the  Floraliter  is  bond- 
erized  and  given  a .  white  beked  enamel  finish  to  last  a 
lifetime  without  rusting.  To  blend  with  modern  or  period 
decorative  scheme.  ‘ 


The  Floraliter  measures  9"  x  24"  x  12".  Complete  with  T-8,  16  watt,  GE  fluorescent  day¬ 
light  tube.  Bottom  tray  is  1%"'  deep — enough  room  for  vermiculite.  Will  not  leak  or  corrode.j 

Wiring  and  electrical  fixtures  are  of  approved  heavy-duty  type,  concealed  in  a  housing  under 
the  top.  Neat  white  standard  6-ft.  cord  and‘plug.  $14.95,  postpaid. 


dozen  plants  or 


Free  catalog  in  color  on  request.  I 

TINARl  FLORAL  GARDENS 


DEPT.  V 


BETHAYRES,  PA. 


DEALERS  AND  COMMERCIAL  GROWERS 

LIFETIME  MARKERS  can  now  be  PRINTED  with  three  lines  of  copy.  Have  your 
name  and  address  printed  on  each  marker  used  to  identify  the  plants  you  sell. 
Plant  names  can  be  written,  rubber  stamped,  or  printed  on  the  other  side  of  mark¬ 
er.  LIFETIME  MARKERS  do  not  rot  and  this  is  an  inexpensive  method  of  keeping 
your  name  in  front  of  your  customers.  0:ir  printing  will  not  wash  off. 

Send  for  free  printed  samples  and  quantity  prices  of  markers  and  printing. 

Ask  for  prices  of  LIFETIME  MARKERS  packaged  in  small  quantities  for  over 
the  counter  selling  or  packed  for  Mail  Order  sales.  A  peg  board  counter  display 
board  is  available  for  dealers. 


LIFETIME 

PLASTIC  PLANT  MARKERS 
AND  TAGS 

•  Acclaimed  by  leading  hybridizers,  nursery¬ 
men  and  home  growers  of  Roses,  Iris,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  house  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  etc. 
Ideal  for  conservatories,  arboretums,  and  bo¬ 
tanical  gardens.  Made  of  durable,  heavy 
gauge,  molded  white  plastic.  Guaranteed  to 
withstand  all  kinds  of  weather.  Write  on  them 
with  pencil,  will  not  come  off.  Yet  can  be 
cleaned  and  re-used  (a  little  scouring  powder 
on  a  damp  cloth). 

Per  10 

A  .  Vertical  Pot  or  Border  Stake  . 

B  .  2"  X  6"  Horizontal  Pot  or 

Border  Stake  . 

C  .  6"  Vertical  Pot  or  Border  Stake  .  . 

*D  .  2"  Horizontal  Tie  on  Tag . 

E  .  3"  Horizontal  Tie  on  Tag . 

F  .  y2"  X  2"  Notched  Tie  on  Tag  .... 

H  .  2y2"  X  8"  Tee  Stake . $1.00 

J  .  3"  X  12"  Tee  Stake .  1.80 

L  .  18"  Galvanized  Stake  for  D  &  E  .  .  1.00 

ABOVE  PRICES  POSTPAID  IN  UNITED  STATES 


☆  *D — 2"  tags  available  in  red,  yellow,  green,  blue  or 
white. 


be  easily  bent.  Dip  in  boiling  water  for 
.  Then  bend  to  angle  desired. 

Lifetime  Markers  -  Dept.  45  --  10342  Lanark  Ave.,  Detroit  24,  Mich. 

IN  FAR  WEST  ORDER  FROM 

N.  W.  Lifetime  Distributors  -  Dept.  45  -  1 864  S.  1 20th  St.,  Seattle  88, 
Wash. 

IN  CANADA  ORDER  FROM 

C.  A.  Cruiekshank  —  1015  Mt.  Pleasant  Rd.,  Toronto  12,  Ontario,  Can. 


SPECIAL  SAMPLE  ASSORTMENT 
10  Each  of  A,  C,  D,  F  and  5  of  B  and  H 
Tie  on  wires  included. 

50  Assorted  as  above  . $1.00 


LIFETIME  MARKERS  may 
a  few  seconds  until  pliable 
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S  PLEASE 

WE  WELCOME  YOUR  VISIT 

Op@n  —  Everyday  and  Sundays,  9:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 


Million  Plants 
Over  400  Varieties 


Blooming  Size 
One  Price,  50/  Each 


Garfield  Floral  Company 

4911  Chestnut  Road  Independence,  Ohio 

Off  Route  21  —  7  Miles  North  of  Ohio  Turnpike 
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VIOLET  TREASURE  HOUSE 

217  W.  EMMA  AVE.  SPRINGDALE,  ARKANSAS 

PINK  TALLY-HO  —  fine  double  pink;  large  smooth  leaf ;  limited  stock.  Leaf  .50 ;  Young  Plant  $1.00 
PINK  BABYSBREATH  —  pink  and  white  crested  blooms;  open  girl  plant.  Leaf  .50;  Young  Plant  $1.00 
PINK  QUADRILLE  —  lovely  new  double  pink  girl;  open  growth  habit.  Leaf  .60;  Young  Plant  $1.50 
PINK  FIGURINE  —  perfectly  exquisite  single  pink  girl ;  deep  pink  center.  Only  Cut  Leaf  $1.00 
PINK  BETTY  BOOP  —  beautiful  big  single  pink  girl;  large  blooms  held  high.  Only  Cut  Leaf  $1.00 
(All  the  above  are  our  own  introductions  and  are  unobtainable  elsewhere;  we  acquired  all  five  of  them  outright  from 
the  Lyons,  Dolgeville,  New  York;  all  Lyons  quality.) 

FRILLED  PINK  ROSETTE  (Lyons)  — frilled  double  pink;  plain  leaf.  Leaf  .50;  Leaf  Setting  $1.25;  Plant  $1.00  and 
$1.50 


New  T-V’s  (originated  by  Mrs.  George  S.  Vallin,  Beaumont,  Texas)  :  (No  LS  on  these  two) 

T-V  BUBBLES  —  frilled  crested  double  light  blue;  dull  rippling  foliage.  Leaf  .75;  Plant  $1.50 
T-V  BUNNYHOP  —  miniature ;  single  rose;  round  rose-backed  girl  leaf.  Leaf  .75;  Plant  $1.50 
Settings  of  T-V’s,  see  our  price  list  for  description:  Leaf  Setting  (LS)  $1.00;  Plant  $1.50 


T-V  BEAUMONT  BEAUTY 

T-V  CHAPERON 

T-V  CUT  VELVET 

T-V  HANDSOME 

T-V  IMPUDENCE 

T-V  JAZZ 

T-V  JEALOUSY 

T-V  MAMBO 


T-V  PAGE  BOY 
T-V  PATIO  DANCE 
T-V  PERT 
T-V  ROSE  FRILLS 
T-V  ROSEFROTH 
T-V  ROSE  PROM 
T-V  ROSY  SNOWSTORM 
T-V  SPRING  FINERY 


T-V  STAGE  STRUCK 

T-V  STAG  LINE 

T-V  SUMMER  CLOUD 

T-V  SUMMER  DREAM 

T-V  SWIRLING  PETTICOATS 

T-V  TEXAS  GOLIATH 

T-V  TUXEDO 


(Very  limited  stock  in  T-V  JAZZ;  T-V  ROSY  SNOWSTORM;  T-V  TUXEDO) 


Choice  new  varieties,  just  realeased  by  the  LYONS,  Dolgeville,  New  York: 

BLACK  CHERRY  —  single  bloom  in  a  deep  wine  tone;  plain  leaf;  great  demand.  Only  Cut  Leaf  .75 
BLUE  PINK  —  lovely  cerise  double  on  girl  leaf;  girl  Holiday,  so  to  speak.  Only  Cut  Leaf  .75 
DAISY  MAE  —  fine  girl;  white  with  blue  border  that  does  not  sport  all  blue;  in  such  demand,  hard  to  keep 
even  propagating  stock.  No  Leaf  Settings;  Leaf  .40;  Plant  .60  and  $1.00 

GRAND  CHAMPION  —  extremely  deep  pink  double;  plain  leaf;  very  fine.  Cut  Leaf  .75;  Few  Plants  $2.00 
LYONS  CAMELLIA  —  waxen  girl  leaf ;  lovely  double  pink  Camellia-type  bloom.  Only  Cut  Leaf  .50 
PINK  MAMBO  —  extremely  deep  pink;  large  double;  girl;  many  who  have  seen  this  state  it  is  most  outstanding 
double  pink  girl  they  have  seen.  Only  Cut  Leaf  .75 

VAN  DILLY  —  deep  pink  single;  plain  dark  foliage.  A  :-uperior  pink.  Only  Cut  Leaf  .60 

A  few  of  TONKADALE’S  prize-winning  hits  at  1956  National  Show: 

CYDONIA  —  large  double  purple;  wavy  bloom;  dark  rippling  foliage.  Fine.  Only  Cut  Leaf  .75 
FRIVOLETTA  —  frilled  double  reddish-rose;  rippling  green  foliage.  Leaf  .35;  Leaf  Setting  .75;  Plant  .60  and 

$1.00 

MAYFAIR  —  large  fringed  double  very  dark  blue;  dark  foliage;  truly  lovely.  Only  Cut  Leaf  .50 
METEORE  —  large  frilled  double  purple  ;  violet  tu-tone ;  ruffled  foliage.  Leaf  .40  ;  Plant  $1.00 
MIROC  —  frilled  double  red;  and  a  very  pretty  one,  too.  Cut  Leaf  .40;  Plant  .60  and  $1.00 
MINNESOTA  —  very  deep  pink;  large  double  bloom;  dark  plain  foliage;  fine.  Only  Cut  Leaf  .75 
TONKADALE  PINK  CAMELLIA  —  huge  double  light  pink  on  heavy  plain  foliage.  Only  Cut  Leaf  .75 
(Do  not  confuse  with  Lyons  Camellia,  which  is  a  double  pink  girl  ) 


Lovely  things  by  WILSON,  Indiana: 

CHERRY  PINK  —  deep  pink  double;  plain  foliage;  limited  stock.  Only  Cut  Leaf  .75 

ESTHER  WILLIAMS  —  medium  pink  single;  dark  red-backed  foliage;  heavy  bloomer.  Cut  Leaf  .75 

LOVELY  LADY  —  deep  pink  double;  plain  foliage ;  hit  at  National  this  year.  Cut  Leaf  .75 

DOUBLE  HOOSIER  PINK  —  developes  slight  frill;  splendid;  desirable.  Leaf  .40;  Small  Plant  $1.00;  Large 
Plant  $1.75 


PINK  ENCHANTRESS  —  handsome  double  pink,  developes  sliynt  frill.  Leaf  .40;  Leaf  Setting  .75;  Plant  .50, 
.75  and  $1.00 


BUD’S  PINK-O-WINK,  L  .35;  LS  .75;  P  .50,  .75,  $1.00 

BUD’S  PINK  WALTZ,  L  .35;  LS  .75;  P  .50,  .75,  $1.00 

EVELYN  JOHNSON,  L  .50;  LS  $1.25;  P  .75,  $1.50 
FALSTAFF  double  red.  L  .35  ;  LS  .60  ;  P  .50,  .75,  $1.00 

FANTASY  DBL.  ANN,  L  .35;  LS  .75;  P  .50,  .75,  $1.00 


HARVEY  waxen  dark  leaf;  red  back,  L  .60;  P  $2.00 
MAMSELLE  double  pink  girl,  L  .50;  SP  $1.00 
NORTHERN  FANTASY  double  Fantasy,  L  .75;  LP  $2.00 
PICADILLY  dbl.  p.  girl,  L  .50  ;  LS  $1.00  :  P  .75  to  $1.50 
PRIMA  DONNA  huge  dbl.  lav.,  L  .40  ;  P  .50,  75,  and 
$1.00 


No  Fall  Price  List,  but  most  things  on  Spring  Price  List  still  available;  name  second  choice.  Nothing  until  next 
Spring  in  Bud’s  Pink  Cupid  or  Swank ;  please  do  not  orders  this  Fall. 


V-C  13  NEMACIDE  $2.75  with  orders;  $3.00  alone  postpaid.  Solves  the  nematode  problem. 
MINIMUM  ORDER  SHIPPED  $5.00.  ADD  $1.00  to  each  order  to  help  on  packing  and  postage  costs. 


FRIDAY  MORNING  PRAYER 


Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee 
that  in  the  long  ago  Thou  didst  begin  the  World 
in  a  garden. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  morning  and  the  singing 
of  the  birds. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  quiet  peace  of  eventide 
and  the  blessing  of  sleep  which  comes  with  the 
night. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  fellowship  of  this  group 
and  for  the  love  of  beauty  and  growing  things 
that  binds  us  in  friendship.  Bless  this  meeting 
and  the  members  thereof. 

Help  us  to  walk  in  grace  with  Thee  in  the  beauty 
of  Thy  worlds. 

Help  us  that  unto  each  day  we  may  bring  a 
feeling  of  love,  companionship,  and  understanding 
into  our  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  those  about  us. 
Lord  make  us  a  chapel  of  Thy  peace  —  that  where 
there  is  hatred  —  we  may  bring  love, 

That  where  there  is  wrong  —  we  may  bring  the 
spirit  of  forgiveness, 

TELL  YOU 

NEW  MEMBERSHIPS  and  RENEWALS  — 
should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Myrtle  Radtke, 

P,  0.  Box  116,  Madisonville  Station,  Cincinnati 
27,  Ohio  or  to  P.  0.  Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tennes¬ 
see.  Both  addresses  will  reach  Mrs.  Radtke. 
Make  all  checks  payable  to  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  —  send  your  old  address 
at  least  30  days  before  the  issue  with  which  it  is 
to  take  effect.  Send  old  address  with  the  new, 
enclosing  if  possible  your  address  label. 

BACK  ISSUES  OF  MAGAZINE  —  write  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  P.  0, 
Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee  for  a  list  of  those 
in  stock.  Not  all  magazines  are  available  as  back 
issues.  Do  not  send  money  until  you  get  the  list. 
Make  check  payable  to  the  African  Violet  Society 
of  America,  Inc.  Cost  $1.00  per  copy. 
ADVERTISING  RATES  —  are  available  from 
Floyd  L,  Johnson,  183  W.  Gibson  Street,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  New  York. 

AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  INFORMATION  — 

write  to  Maxine  Wangberg,  14%  N.  Central 
Avenue,  Harlowton,  Montana, 

MAGAZINE  BINDERS  —  write  the  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  P.  0,  Box  1326, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

JUDGING  SCHOOLS  —  for  information  about 
holding  a  judging  school  to  become  a  qualified 
judge  write  Ruth  G,  Carey,  3900  Garden  Drive, 
Knoxville  18,  Tennessee. 

AWARDS  FOR  SHOWS  —  write  Maxine  Wang¬ 
berg,  14%  N.  Central  Avenue,  Harlowton,  Mon¬ 
tana. 


That  where  there  is  discord  —  we  may  bring 
harmony. 

That  where  there  is  doubt  —  we  may  bring  faith, 
That  where  there  is  despair  —  we  may  bring  hope, 
That  where  there  are  shadows — -we  may  bring 
Thy  light. 

LORD  —  Grant  that  we  may  seek  rather  to  com¬ 
fort —  than  to  be  comforted 

To  understand  —  than  to  be  understood  —  for  it 
is  by  forgiving  that  one  receives,  and  it  is  by 
self-forgetting  that  one  finds  —  and  it  is  by  for¬ 
giving  that  one  is  forgiven. 

OH  LORD  —  Grant  that  the  toil  of  our  bodies 
may  bring  tranquillity  to  our  minds; 

That  the  growth  of  our  plantings  be  exemplified 
in  the  growth  of  our  souls; 

That  the  fruit  of  our  lives,  as  the  fruit  of  our 
trees,  be  the  perfect  attainment; 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  life  dedicated  to  Thee, 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  pray. 

AMEN, 

Because  of  the  great  number  of  requests  for 
copies,  this  beautiful  prayer,  given  at  the  Twin- 
Cities  meeting,  by  Edna  Jones,  Beaumont,  Texas, 
is  being  published  —  Editor 

WHAT  .  .  . 

HOMING  PIGEON  —  while  this  correspondence 
service  is  no  longer  sponsored  by  the  African 
Violet  Magazine,  Pigeon  groups  already  organ¬ 
ized  and  in  operation  may  continue  their  flights 
under  their  director’s  guidance  or  under  their 
own  direction,  if  they  so  desire, 

CLUB  NEWS  —  send  all  club  news  to  the  Club 
News  editor,  Maxine  Wangberg,  14%  N.  Central 
Avenue,  Harlowton,  Montana, 

SHOW  NEWS  —  send  all  show  news  reports  to 
the  Show  —  News  and  Views  editor,  Eunice 
Fisher,  Route  3,  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
PLANT  REGISTRATION  —  write  Constance 
Hansen,  Box  302,  Lafayette,  California, 
DEADLINE  DATES  FOR  MAGAZINE  CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS  —  for  September  issue,  June  1st;  De¬ 
cember  issue,  September  1st;  March  issue,  De¬ 
cember  1st;  June  issue,  March  1st, 

PHOTOGRAPHS  —  cannot  be  returned  unless  by 
previous  agreement  with  the  editor. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  PIN  —  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Society  pin  chairman,  E. 
Pearl  Turner,  828  Kenmore  Boulevard,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION  BLANKS  and 
BROCHURES  —  specify  number  required  when 
writing  the  Society,  P.  O,  Box  1326,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

COLOR  SLIDES  and  CLUB  PROGRAMS  —  write 
librarian,  Maisie  Yakie,  P.  0.  Box  674,  Port 
Arthur,  Texas. 

DUES  — •  $3.00  for  a  12  months  period.  The 
Magazine  is  included  in  each  membership. 
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RE-ROOTING  TIP  OHIO  STATE  SOCIETY  MEETING 


Mrs,  Walter  Winsby^  Bowmanville,  Canada 

When  one  of  my  pet  African  violets  developed 
crown  rotj  it  was  necessary  to  perform  a 
drastic  operation;  and  at  the  conclusion,  there 
was  practically  no  stem  left  for  insertion  in  any 
growing:  medium. 

Finally,  I  popped  it  into  one  of  the  holes  in  a 
glass  flowerholder  strategically  placed  in  water. 
New  roots  formed  promptly,  I  still  can’t  quite 
believe  it! 

THE  END 


October  5th  and  6th  at  Carter  Hotel,  Cleveland, 
Ohio, 

All  members  of  the  Ohio  State  Society  are 
invited  to  attend  and  Ohio  residents  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Ohio  State  Society  are  invited 
to  write  for  particulars.  An  especial  invitation 
is  extended  to  violet  minded  “Native  Sons  and 
Daughters”  who  live  in  other  States,  and  who  may 
be  visiting  or  travelling  through  Ohio  at  this 
time  to  come  visit  and  renew  old  acquaintances. 
For  particulars  write: 

Mrs.  Leslie  Conant,  Convention  Chairman, 
c/o  33  Glen  Park  Drive,  Bay  Village,  Ohio. 


WATCH  ’EM  GROW 

Stim-u-pianT’ 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  FOOD 


See  the  healthy,  beautiful  dif¬ 
ference  Stim-U-Plant  makes  in 
your  African  Violets  .  ,  .  large  and 
brilliantly  vivid  blooms  ,  .  .  lux¬ 
uriant  foliage,  and  strong,  disease- 
resistant  plants,  Stimuplant  is  a 
rich  combination  of  vitamins, 
minerals,  and  plant  food  elements 
needed  for  healthy  plant  growth  . . . 
yet  it’s  not  too  harsh  or  strong  , . , 
will  not  harm  delicate  plants.  Just 
mix  Stim-U-Plant  with  water;  apply  it  to  the  plants 
then  “watch  ’em  grow”. 


KEEP  MITES  AND 
INSECTS  AWAY 
with  SEL-KAPS 

Give  your  African  Violets  perma¬ 
nent  protection  against  Red 
Spiders,  Aphids,  “Mealy  Bugs”, 
and  Cyclamen  Mites  this  easy 
STIM-U-PLANT  way.  Just  put  one 
Sel-Kap  into  plant  soil  and  water 
the  plant.  Next  month  add  another 
Sel-Kap.  After  that,  one  Sel-Kap 
every  three  months,  will  give  your 


African  Violets  permanent  protec¬ 
tion  from  these  tiny,  dangerous 
pests. 

Buy  from  your  variety  store, 
florist,  hardware  or  garden  store. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Stim- 
U-Plant  write  direct.  Write  Dept. 
1. 

STIM-U-PLANT 

2077  Parkwood  Ave 
COLUMBUS  19,  OHIO 
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NEW  AFFILIATED  CHAPTERS 


Maxine  Wangberg,  14*72  N.  Central  Ave.,  Harlowton,  Montana 


UPPER  PINELLAS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Conley,  president,  1670  Bay  Shore  Blvd.,  Dunedin,  Florida 
HAMILTON  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hancock,  president,  1715  Krylon  Dr.,  Reading,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
UTICA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  Chester  Fogel,  president,  3  Lower  Woods  Road  S.,  Utica,  New  York 
HAPPY  ’OURS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  Jean  Hepp,  president,  105-7th  Ave.,  Boro  of  Hawthorne,  New  Jersey 

Greetings  from  your  new  Affiliated  Chapter  cliairman.  Your  friendly  letters  of  welcome  are 
greatly  appreciated. 

There  are  a  few  points  that  I  would  like  to  emohasize  -- 

There  are  many  clubs  that  have  not  sent  in  their  new  officers  after  elections.  It  is  required  that 
ill  officers  be  members  of  the  National  Society.  Be  sure  to  include  addresses  of  officers  and  names 
and  addresses  of  all  members,  and  please  include  both  city  and  state. 

Many  clubs  have  not  returned  the  judge’s  sheets  used  for  local  shows.  It  is  important  for  these 
to  be  filed  under  your  Chapter  name. 

When  you  send  the  Affiliated  Chapter  memberships  on  the  green  Affiliated  forms  be  sure  to  state 
y'our  Chapter  Affiliation  date  in  the  space  below  the  Chapter  name.  When  you  request  green  forms 
be  sure  to  state  the  number  needed. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  write  if  you  have  any  problems,  I  will  gladly  answer. 


Oordially, 

Maxine  Wangberg 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


African  Violet  Plant  Food 


IN  CAPSULE  FORM 


Made  Especially  for  African  Violets 


Box  345 


Free  folder  on  care  and  culture  of  African 
Violets  included. 


Roigina  African  Violet  Plant  Food  is 
manufactured  in  capsule  form  for  greater 
convenience.  The  ORGANIC  contents  are 
an  essential  food  for  African  Violets.  Part 
of  the  food  is  available  at  once.  The  balance 
is  available  as  the  plant  uses  it.  This  pro¬ 
motes  growth,  blossoms  and  intensifies 
color  when  used  as  directed. 


Safe  and  Easy  to  Use 

DOES  NOT  CONTAIN  POISON 
OR  ANY  HARMFUL  INGREDIENTS 


Available  at  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to 

ROIGINA  PRODUCTS 


54  capsules  $1.00  prepaid 


Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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With  the  December  issue  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine  you 
will  find  full  details  of  our  next  Annual  Convention  that  is  to  be 
held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  We  are  holding  it  in  the  Netherland 
Hilton  Hotel.  This  hotel  has  spacious  rooms  and  is  well  appointed 
so  that  the  physical  means  of  holding  a  convention  are  available. 
The  most  important  item  in  a  convention  is  you!  Are  you  going 
to  be  there  and  meet  with  old  friends  and  make  new  friends?  I 
personally  think  that  the  friends  you  make  and  meet  again  and 
again  at  conventions  through  the  years  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  reasons  for  having  conventions.  Of  course  you  also  do 
pick  up  many  ideas  that  are  invaluable  from  the  programs.  So 
let  us  keep  the  dates  of  April  4,  5,  and  6,  1957  open  and  be  at  Cincinnati  for  one 
grand  time. 

The  local  committees  have  been  appointed  and  are  hard  at  work  planning  a  fine 
instructive  time  for  all  that  attend. 

Some  of  you  have  undoubtedly  seen  the  new  post  card  membership  card.  I  wonder 
if  you  realize  what  this  little  change  of  operation  means?  This  postcard  will  save 
the  Society  each  year  the  necessity  of  using  fourteen  thousand  envelopes,  the  labor 
previously  needed  to  put  the  cards  into  the  envelopes  and  $140,00  in  postage.  Multiply 
this  by  ten  years  and  we  have  a  worthwhile  savings. 

I  am  calling  a  meeting  of  the  directors  and  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees 
to  take  place  October  13  at  9:00  a.m.,  at  the  Netherland  Hilton  Hotel  in  Cincinnati. 
One  of  the  first  reasons  for  this  meeting  is  to  lay  the  ground  work  so  that  the  Society 
may  be  able  to  hire  a  paid  Executive  Secretary.  This  will  necessitate  changes  in  our 
By-Laws,  notice  of  which  will  be  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Magazine.  These  will 
be  voted  on  at  the  1957  Annual  Meeting.  Our  Society  has  grown  very  rapidly  as  you 
will  note  when  you  examine  your  new  Members’  Handbook. 

This  is  a  large  country  and  to  keep  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc., 
a  National  Society  someone  has  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  We  are  passing  the  point 
where  we  can  expect  to  have  all  the  detailed  work  done  free.  In  other  words,  we  are 
growing  up  and  to  properly  function  we  must  be  ready  to  make  what  ever  changes  are 
necessary  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

If  any  member  has  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  Society  please 
advise  me  before  this  meeting  so  that  the  Board  of  Directors  may  consider  them. 

Please  note  that  Floyd  L.  Johnson’s  address  is  now  183  W  Gibson  Street,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  New  York.  Also,  that  some  of  the  regular  features  are  not  in  this  issue  as 
well  as  some  of  the  stories  that  the  editor  had  planned  to  use.  This  change  in  layout 
is  due  to  all  of  the  Convention  stories  and  pictures  being  used  at  this  time.  It  is  a  real 
Convention  issue. 

Our  Buyer’s  Guide  secretary  says  you  are  not  sending  in  your  Choice  Twenty-five 
as  rapidly  as  she  would  like.  Won’t  you  please  sit  down  as  soon  as  you  read  your 
magazine  and  send  them  to  her  as  I  know  each  of  you  want  your  Choice  Twenty-five 
to  be  included  in  the  Best  100  when  it  is  published  in  the  June,  1957  issue.  Remember 
March  1,  1957  is  the  deadline  so  please  rush  your  list  to  the  committee  secretary,  Mrs. 
D.  E.  Cubbage,  403  McElheny  Road,  Glenshaw,  Pennsylvania  today. 

Sincerely, 
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Tonkadale  Nurseries  exhibit  won  for  them  the  Commercial  Silver  Cup. 


A  LITTLE  BIT  OF  HEAVEN 

THE  CDMMERCIAL  EXHIBIT 

Maisie  Yakie,  Port  Arthur,  Texas 

parts.  The  left  side  was  a  series  of  illuminated, 
colored  pictures  of  their  1956  introductions.  The 
right  hand  side  was  a  tiered  display  of  their 
seedlings.  Most  of  these  carried  numbers  rather 
than  names,  since  as  Mr.  Rockelmann  advised, 
many  of  them  are  still  being  “worked  on”  in  one 
direction  or  another.  Their  No.  12,  carrying  a 
blue  ribbon,  was  a  single  pink,  plain  leaf,  rosette 
fashion  of  growth,  and  very  floriferous.  No.  617, 
was  a  double  pink  fringed  bloom,  very  dark. 
Their  New  Pirate  Gold  carried  a  chartreuse  edge, 
Fringette  type,  double  red-purple  bloom.  Fringed 
White  No.  1  Special  —  double  blue  ribbon  winner 
was  a  white  Fringette  type  single  with  faint  cast 
of  orchid  showing  in  some  blossoms. 

The  third  exhibit  was  that  of  R.  A.  Brown 
and  Son’s  Company,  Newnan,  Georgia,  Their 
plants  were  gaily  decked  in  colored  foil  “skirts” 
and  resting  on  a  sheet  of  lovely  green  satin.  Each 
pot  held  a  little  ribbon  banner  on  which  was 
clearly  written  the  variety  name  and  this  was 
held  well  above  the  plants.  This,  I  am  sure,  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  hundreds  who  viewed 
the  exhibit.  Of  the  many  fine  African  violets 
shown  here,  one  of  the  loveliest  was  Dixie  Moon¬ 
beam,  a  blue  ribbon  winner,  which  is  a  lovely  blue 
with  a  hazy  white  edge  growing  on  nice  green 
foliage. 
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“Ten  Years  of  Progress”  was  the  theme  of 
the  1956  Convention  as  staged  by  the  Twin  Cities 
African  Violet  Clubs.  And  the  Commercial  Ex¬ 
hibit  was  the  proof  of  the  pudding,  so  to  speak. 
Here  was  the  latest  —  in  the  long  line  of  progress 
in  producing  African  violets  of  both  variety  and 
quality.  For  it  is  in  the  Commercial  Exhibt  that 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  lies  ahead  in  African 
violets,  and  the  view  that  we  saw  was  one  to 
please  and  excite,  for  many  of  the  plants  we  saw 
here  are  not  yet  available,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  oh,  so  desirable! 

As  we  entered  the  Commercial  Exhibit,  in  the 
Hennepin  Room  of  the  Nicollet  Hotel,  the  first 
exhibit  on  our  right  was  by  Evelyn  Mason  of  St. 
Paul.  The  display  was  tiered  to  show  the  plants 
to  perfection,  and  gaily  adorned  with  the  ribbons 
won  in  the  judging  which  had  just  finished. 
There  was  a  blue  ribbon  on  Northern  Lights,  a 
maroon  double,  dark  green  girl  foliage,  and  one 
on  Northern  Skies,  a  red-purple  double,  glossy 
foliage. 

The  second  exhibit  was  Fischer’s  Greenhouses 
of  Linwood,  New  Jersey,  where  the  amiable  Paul 
Rockelmann  was  answering  the  millions  of 
questions  conventioneers  can  think  of  to  ask  the 
commercial  grower.  This  display  was  in  two 


Looking  over  what’s  new  in  African  violets  is  always  a  thrill. 


E.  E.  Hammond,  of  Irvington,  California,  ex¬ 
hibited  one  of  their  1956  introductions,  June 
Bride,  which  has  attractive  girl  foliage,  frosty 
white  sweet  pea  type  blossoms. 

The  fifth  display  was  Granger  Gardens, 
Medina,  Ohio,  which  used  a  large  artist’s  pallette 
adorned  with  huge  African  violets  as  a  backdrop 
to  their  exhibit  staged  on  white  satin,  with  many 
of  the  plants  displayed  in  gold  planters.  Here, 
again,  the  reds  and  blues  of  ribbons  and  rosettes 
mingled  with  the  softer  hues  of  the  violets.  Their 
Thunderbird  (blue  ribbon)  was  the  largest  white 
single  I  have  ever  seen.  It  had  good  dark  green 
foliage.  White  Goddess  was  another  outstanding 
plant  of  their  collection.  It  was  a  compact  grower 
with  girl  foliage,  and  strong  flower  stems  holding 
an  abundance  of  fringed  white  blossoms  slightly 
cupped,  well  above  foliage. 


The  sixth  display  was  the  Select  Violet  House, 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  Their  display  had  a  backdrop 
of  sky  and  fairy-light  clouds,  against  which  stood 
the  lovely  classic  lines  of  Grecian  ruins  in  the 
dead-white  of  marble.  Tucked  in  among  the  ruins 
were  their  lovely  African  violets.  Their  Mr.  X 
was  a  star  of  lavender,  on  pink,  single,  medium 
green  plain  foliage,  and  blooms  held  well  above 
the  foliage.  Double  Pink  Girl  (double  blue  ribbon 
winner)  was  a  medium  pink  double,  very  strong 
flower  stems  holding  profusion  of  medium  size 
double  pink  blooms  well  above  the  foliage.  It  is 
of  rosette  type  growth,  good  glossy  foliage,  and 
grows  in  a  beautifully  symmetrical  fashion. 
Double  Pink  Boy,  same  as  above  except  for  very 
fine  plain  foliage  (it  was  a  blue  ribbon  winner, 
too). 


The  Commercial  Sales  Room  was  a  bee-hive  of  activity. 


r’ 


Right,  the  Exhibit  of  the 
Madison  Gardens,  Madison, 
Ohio. 


Left,  Mary  Meeds  with  the 
Select  Violet  House  Exhibit. 


Left,  Paul  Rockelmann  and 
the  Fisher  Greenhouses  Dis¬ 
play. 


Right,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Brown  and  the  R,  A.  Brown  . 
and  Sons  Exhibit. 


Left,  the  Exhibit  of  the 
Richter  Greenhouses,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 


Evdyii  .  Mason  '  /'\'>T"" . > ^  . 
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Right,  Evelyn  Mason  and  her 
Display. 
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The  next  stop  on  this  tour  of  pleasure,  was 
Griffen’s  Flowers,  Hannibal,  Missouri.  They  had 
a  unique  display  honoring  Mark  Twain  and  the 
beloved  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn 
characters.  The  display  featured  original  paint¬ 
ings  by  Mrs.  Walter  Griffen,  eighty-seven  years 
young  in  July  of  this  year.  There  was  the  home 
and  white  picket  fence  of  the  beloved  Twain 
story,  and  tucked  in  behind  the  fence  and  around 
the  house  were  many  lovely  African  violets, 
through  which  walked  Tom  and  Huck.  (Little 
dolls  of  them,  of  course).  Their  Aunt  Polly  was 
a  medium  blue  double  semi-girl  foliage,  grows 
rosette  type,  blooms  held  well  above  leaves. 
Supreme  type  foliage,  dark  green.  Very  large 
blooms.  There  were  blue  ribbons  on  Boyce  Edens 
and  Black  Fringe. 

The  next  exhibit  was  Rhapsody  in  Blue,  Origi¬ 
nals  by  George  Wessale,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
which  featured  a  lazy  susan  type  of  tiered  dis¬ 
play  packed  solid  with  Mr.  Wessale’s  seedlings. 
He  had  a  blue  ribbon  on  Seedling  No.  W  90.  Mr. 
Wessale  advised  that  he  is  still  working  with 
these  seedlings  and  no  doubt  will  have  some  more 
pleasant  surprises  for  us  next  year. 

The  large  exhibit  of  Tonkadale  Greenhouses, 
Hopkins,  Minnesota,  was  the  next  stop  on  our 
tour.  This  was  the  Commercial  Silver  Cup 
winner.  The  display  was  backed  with  an  arch 
covered  solidly  with  violets  nestled  into  a  base 
of  greenery.  In  the  center  hung  a  basket  planted 
with  Pink  Spotlight,  which  is  just  what  the  basket 
looked  like  with  all  the  plants  in  full  bloom.  A 
mutation  of  Pink  Achievement  caught  our  eye 
because  of  its  outstanding  variegated  foliage.  The 


green  markings  are  in  the  center  of  each  leaf 
and  are  more  or  less  standard  on  each  leaf.  It 
has  a  light  pink  double  flower.  Many  of  Mr. 
Anderson's  lovely  plants  carried  no  names  other 
than  the  notation  “hybrid  seedling.”  There  was 
a  huge  lavender-pink  bloom,  single,  with  glossy, 
very  dark  green  foliage.  It  was  a  profuse  bloom¬ 
er,  flowers  being  held  well  above  foliage  on 
strong  bloom  stems.  Another  hybrid  seedling  had 
quilted  foliage,  white  star  on  large  purple  blooms. 
The  star  holds  true  on  nearly  every  blossom. 
(Blue  ribbon  on  this  one).  Layona  has  quilted 
dark,  slightly  ruffled,  leaves,  flowers  are  deep 
lavender  with  a  red-purple  eye.  Profuse  bloomer. 
Sturdy  bloom  stems  hold  flowers  well  above  foli¬ 
age.  Unusual.  Bountiful  has  smooth,  dark  green 
leaf,  red  backed,  very  rosette  growth,  warm 
purple  bloom  that  is  huge,  with  large  pollen 
sacs.  Profuse  bloomer.  Strong  bloom  stems  send¬ 
ing  flowers  well  above  foliage.  Bountiful  was  a 
double  blue  ribbon  winner.  Hybrid  seedling  — 
smooth  dark  green  foliage,  profuse  bloomer  (just 
for  fun  we  counted  and  found  that  there  were  > 
nineteen  flowers  on  one  stem),  rosette  type  1 
growth.  The  blooms  are  huge  blue-lavender  with  1 
a  faint  shadow  of  a  star  in  deeper  shade  of  same.  ' 
There  were  blue  ribbons  on  Wayzata,  Pink  Ideal 
and  Loretto. 

Our  next  delight  was  a  display  by  Madison 
Gardens,  Madison,  Ohio,  which  was  a  tiered  ex¬ 
hibit  featuring  a  background  of  white  trimmed 
with  gold,  and  each  pot  of  African  violets  gaily 
dressed  in  pink  foil.  Scattered  throughout  the 
display  were  beautifully  dressed  little  dolls.  They 
had  an  unnamed  seedling  that  caught  my  eye  — 
Supreme  foliage,  medium  green  and  notched.  The 
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Right,  John  Griffen  and  the 
Griffens’  Flowers  Exhibit. 


Right,  Don  Wilson  with 
Wilson  Brothers  Display. 


Left,  Grace  Eyerdom  is  pic¬ 
tured  with  Granger  Gardens 
Exhibit. 


Everyone  was  interested  in  buying  something  to  take  home. 


bloom  was  fringed,  similar  in  shape  to  Ruffled 
Queen  with  its  top  two  petals  white  with  an 
overlay  of  lavender,  bottom  three  petals  rose- 
lavender.  Geneva  type  markings.  There  was  a 
blue  ribbon  on  Star  Dust  —  Supreme  Ruffled 
Queen  type  of  bloom,  reddish-lavender  color. 
There  was  also  a  blue  ribbon  on  Dagmar,  and  one 
on  Angelo  Pink  which  was  a  miniature  —  white 
with  blush  pink  double  blossom  of  good  size  for  a 
miniature.  The  flowers  were  held  just  above  the 
foliage  making  a  very  neat  and  dainty  little 
plant. 

Wilson  Brothers,  Roachdale,  Indiana,  had  a 
brightly  colored  display  featuring  a  cunning  little 


BETTER 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


SetTBR  CAMiffS 

with  all-organic  •  non-burning 
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®  NON-DURNING 
©  100%  ORGANIC 
A  balanced  diet  for  Saint- 
pan  lias  —  contains  22  natu¬ 
ral  trace  minerals  and  plant 
food  essentials.  teaspoon 
A  riiAS  per  quart  water  for 
A 1  RICAN  VIOLETS  -  feed 
10-14  days.  At  Nurseries  & 
Garden  Stores 


OR 


$1.90 


SI  00  Quart  < 

I  Postp^iH  Postpaid 


Pin 

Size  ■  Postpaid 


ATLAS  FISH  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Dept.  K 

No.  1  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco  11,  Calif. 


A  BAtANCED  ORGANIC  FISH  FERTILIZER 


African  dutifully  watering  pots  of  African  vio¬ 
lets.  Gold  and  purple  satin  formed  the  back¬ 
ground,  with  many  of  their  plants  displayed  in 
woven  baskets.  There  were  blue  ribbons  on 
Lovely  Lady  and  Hoosier  Pink.  The  latter  has 
long  pointed  dark  green  leaves,  red-backed,  semi¬ 
double  deep  pink  blooms  held  well  above  foliage. 
Agitator  had  medium  green  plain  foliage,  double 
bloom  of  the  Azure  Beauty  type,  colors  white 
and  blue. 


Our  last  stop  was  Richter’s  Greenhouses, 
Hammond,  Indiana.  There  was  a  backdrop  of 
brown  against  which  many  violets  were  shown, 
and  the  main  display  was  tiered  on  draped  pink 
satin.  The  pots  were  wrapped  in  a  delicate  green 
foil.  There  was  a  blue  ribbon  on  Dark  Cloud  and 
on  Splash.  Dark  Cloud  was  a  fluffy  dark  purple 
double  with  glossy  foliage.  Splash  was  a  rosy- 
lavender  flecked  with  blue,  very  distinct  splash 
of  the  blue  on  the  lavender.  Very  dark  green 
plain  foliage. 

With  regret  we  realized  that  we  had  walked 
around  the  room  in  a  full  circle.  Taking  one  last 
long  look  over  the  many  displays  and  hundreds 
of  plants,  we  realized  once  more  the  tremendous 
effort  and  skill  that  had  gone  into  producing 
these  plants,  staging  the  beautiful  and  tasteful 
displays  and  bringing  all  these  African  violets 
so  many  long  miles  with  never  a  broken  leaf  or 
bruised  flower.  We  carried  with  us  a  feeling  of 
enjoyment  and  pleasure  brought  by  such  a  good 
Commercial  Exhibit.  As  we  forced  our  way 
through  the  crowds  jamming  the  doorway  and 
standing  in  long  lines  outside  the  Hennepin  Room, 
and  headed  for  a  coke  and  a  chair,  we  knew  that 
before  the  night  was  over  we  would  be  back  for 
another  long  look  at  the  Exhibit.  After  all,  we 
just  might  have  missed  something  .  .  . 

THE  END 
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William  Carter  introduced 
Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson  when 
she  addressed  the  opening 
meeting  at  the  Twin  Cities 
Convention. 


OUR  MUTUAL  MADNESS 


Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson 


M 

y  very  dear  friends: 

I  am  delighted  to  see  so  many  of  you  again, 
and  aren’t  we  having  an  excellent  time  ?  It 
should  just  go  on  and  on.  I  have  a  great  many 
things  to  talk  with  you  about.  First  of  all,  the 
whole  idea  of  friendship.  It  has  been  said,  “We 
can  only  be  friends  in  spots”;  I  am  so  pleased 
that  our  spot  is  an  African  violet  one,  and  when 
I  tell  you  about  my  life  tonight  I  hope  to  extend 
the  spot  a  little. 

Have  any  of  you  ever  looked  up  the  definition 
of  madness  in  the  dictionary?  Of  course,  you 
don’t  know  what  I  mean  by  “our  mutual  mad¬ 
ness,”  do  you  ?  I  didn’t  think  you  would.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Webster,  it  is  “mental  extravagance; 
extreme  folly;  ecstasy;  enthusiasm;  wild  dis¬ 
turbance;  infatuation;  senselessly  devoted.” 

I  can  only  say,  if  the  shoe  fits,  put  it  on. 

I  myself  live  a  mad  life.  It’s  really  a  holo¬ 
caust.  For  some  reason,  things  happen  to  me. 
Take  today,  for  instance.  Is  there  anyone  else 
in  the  room  who  lost  his  luggage?  See  what  I 
mean  —  that  goes  on  all  the  time  with  me.  I  live 
in  Connecticut.  Is  there  anyone  here  from  Con¬ 
necticut?  Well,  I’ll  speak  with  complete  freedom 
then.  I  live  in  what  is  known  as  the  “disaster 
area.”  I  have  a  brook  that  every  now  and  then 
pretends  it’s  a  river  —  to  my  great  disadvantage 
—  but  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  personalities 
in  my  life. 

Ilrs.  Wilson  then  told  about  the  problems  and 
pleas re  of  life  in  the  country,  and  especially 


what  happens  when  a  sump  pump  fails  and  her 
cellar  fills  with  water  like  a  gold  fish  bowl. 
Then,  she  read  the  instructions  she  had  left  with 
her  “accommodator,”  Mrs.  Amory,  while  she  was 
at  the  Convention. 

When  I  go  away  she  takes  care  of  my  violets. 
I  thought  tonight  I  would  just  for  fun  read  you 
the  memorandum  of  my  directions  to  her  that  I 
left  before  I  came  to  the  Convention. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Amory: 

“I  have  to  be  away  for  four  days.  I  am  leav¬ 
ing  at  6:00  a.m.  on  Thursday.  Of  course,  I  will 
get  up  in  time  to  tend  to  my  violets.  I  think  if 
I  get  started  on  them  at  5:00  a.m.  I’ll  just  about 
make  it.  They  will  be  watered.  Will  you  please 
tend  to  the  ventilation?  This  is  very  simple. 

“First,  look  at  the  thermometer.  If  it’s  above 
seventy  degrees,  open  the  outside  storm  window 
and  prop  it  with  the  brown  plant  stick.  Let  stay 
for  two  hours  and  twenty-eight  minutes.  If  the 
thermometer  is  below  65°,  open  the  outside  storm 
window  and  prop  it  with  the  white  plant  stick. 
Let  stay  two  hours  and  thirteen  minutes.  Use  the 
alarm  clock,  Mrs.  Amory;  also,  use  your  judg¬ 
ment. 

“Now,  if  the  day  is  very  sunny,  move  all  the 
plants  back  two  inches  on  the  shelves.  If  the  day 
is  just  right,  one  and  one-half  inches  will  do. 
There  is  a  ruler  on  my  desk.  If  the  day  is  dull, 
Mrs.  Amory,  leave  the  window  as  is.  Just  use 
your  judgment,  Mrs.  Amory. 
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“Now,  about  watering  on  Friday.  On  Friday, 
probably  all  the  plants  will  need  water.  This  is 
very  important.  Watering  is  an  art,  Mrs.  Amory. 

‘T  hope  you  will  remember  to  fill  the  watering 
pot  the  night  before  to  make  sure  of  room- 
temperature  water.  As  you  need  more  water,  test 
it  with  the  baby  thermometer.  That’s  also  on  my 
desk,  Mrs.  Amory.  Check  the  water  to  sixty-eight 
degrees,  or  test  it  with  your  elbow  —  no,  your 
knee  is  better,  Mrs.  Amory,  to  get  an  accurate 
reading. 

“Now,  Mrs.  Amory,  when  you  start  to  water 
be  very,  very  careful.  Watering  is  an  art,  Mrs. 
Amory.  Start  with  the  plants  in  the  demitasse 
cups  (those  are  the  after-dinner  coffee  cups.) 
Feel  each  plant.  This  is  very  important.  If 
particles  of  soil  cling  to  your  fingers,  sneak  — 
(you  know  what  I  mean,  Mrs.  Amory)  —  sneak 
the  spout  of  the  watering  pot  under  the  leaves 
and  pour  on  the  ‘knee-tested’  water  to  the  brim. 
If  the  soil  feels  particularly  moist  and  does  not 
cling  to  your  fingers,  let  the  watering  wait  until 
3:00  p.m.  Then  come  over  to  the  house  again. 


after  all,  it’s  only  a  half  mile  —  and  it’s  important 
to  test  that  soil  again. 

“Be  most  careful,  Mrs.  Amory,  and  don’t  let 
the  plants  go  into  the  night  wet.  But  don’t  let 
them  go  into  the  night  dry,  either.  Let  them  tell 
you,  Mrs.  Amory.  African  violets  practically  talk 
if  you’ll  listen  to  what  they  say. 

“I  have  promised  Pink  Neptune  and  Blue  Peak 
that  they  may  be  centerpieces  at  my  next  party 
and  they  will  be  very  disappointed  if  your  care 
sets  them  back  and  they  are  not  in  full  bloom. 
Violets  speak,  Mrs.  Amory,  to  those  who  have 
ears  to  hear. 

“Now,  about  the  watering  of  the  rest  of  them. 
After  you  finish  with  the  coffee  cups,  go  on  to 
the  wick-fed  pots.  Look  at  the  charts  on  the 
south  wall.  That’s  at  the  right  hand  of  the  book¬ 
case;  the  wall  is  adjacent  to  the  guest  room,  if 
you  know  what  I  mean.  That  is  the  one-day 
dryness  chart.  It  will  show  you  that  last  Tuesday 
was  Sky  Trailer’s  dry  day.  Pink  Dresden  has  a 
dry  day,  but  use  your  judgment,  Mrs,  Amory. 
Watering  is  an  art. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  GROW  BETTER... 

LOOK  THEIR  BEST.. .IN  PLASTIC  POTS 


Tests  conducted  under  actual  growing  condi¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  African  Violets  do  better 
in  Plastic  Pots*  Roots  are  more  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  potting  soil  because  of  the 
three-hole  drainage  system  in  Union  Plastic 
Pots,  Tubs  and  Pans*  And  they  look  better 
because  of  the  contrasting  colors  of  the  Pots* 
Other  things  you'll  like  about  these  Plastic 


Pots  include  their  light  weight, .  .resistance  to 
breakage.  .  .their  non-porous  nature  which 
prevents  damage  to  leaves  that  touch  sides  of 
pot  and  means  less  watering.  Choose  from  six 
gay  plastic  colors:  Green,  Yellow,  Red,  Moss 
Green,  White  or  Coral,  Write  today  for  de¬ 
tails  and  prices, 

COMPLETE  RANGE  OF  SIZES 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES 
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‘‘You  will  notice  among  the  wick-feds  that 
several  of  the  violets  are  in  a  delicate  condition. 
Perhaps  the  word  I  want  is  “expecting,”  We 
women  understand  this,  Mrs,  Amory,  watch  over 
them  tenderly,  June  Bride,  Painted  Lady  and 
Blue  Eyes  need  very  careful  attention  just  now, 
and  kindly  keep  White  Prince  and  Blue  Knight 
away  from  them.  No  need  to  explain  this,  Mrs. 
Amory,  Fm  sure  you  understand. 

“Now,  about  the  plants  that  have  saucers 
under  them.  These  are  really  the  easiest  to 
water.  Fill  each  deep  saucer.  TheyYe  the  gold- 
rim  ones  that  belonged  to  my  grandmother.  Fill 
each  one  of  those  one-quarter  inch  deep  —  use 
the  ruler,  Mrs.  Amory,  iFs  on  my  desk,  re¬ 
member?  Two  hours  and  fifty-seven  minutes 
later  —  now,  three  hours  is  too  long,  Mrs.  Amory, 
watering  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art  --  empty 
out  any  water  not  taken  up  by  the  plants,  but 
if  the  water  is  taken  up  in  less  than  two  hours 
(check  at  one  hour  and  fifty-one  minutes),  add 
one-eighth  inch  more, 

“Now,  those  larger  bracket  plants  will  have 
to  be  watched  every  day  from  7:00  a.m.  to  7:00 
p.m.  Be  sure  to  examine  them,  Mrs.  Amory,  and 
if  the  leaves  of  any  of  the  plants  in  the  east 
window  show  even  a  tint  of  yellow,  call  the 
awning  man  and  tell  him  that  my  violets  are 
getting  freckles,  and  that  the  awning  must  be 
put  up  at  once.  If  he  doesn’t  tend  to  it,  keep 
ringing  him  about  every  ten  minutes.  It’s  a  long 
distance  call,  but  I  can’t  have  my  plants  de¬ 
stroyed.  I’m  sure  you  can  get  action  with  regular 
calls, 

“Finally,  Mrs.  Amory,  if  my  African  violets 
look  lonely  —  they  are  used  to  love  and  having 
me  around  all  the  time  —  would  you  please  stay 
all  night  with  them  ?  It’s  important,  Mrs.  Amory, 
African  violets  need  love.  Set  your  alarm  for 
about  2:00  a.m,  and  just  check  them  over.  If 
you  find  one  of  them  is  hugging  the  sides  of 
the  pot,  it’s  probably  cold;  turn  up  the  thermo¬ 
stat.  And,  speak  to  the  plants,  Mrs,  Amory, 
assure  them.  And  watch  the  petioles  too.  If  by 
Sunday  there  is  a  quarter-inch  extension,  those 
plants  are  trying  to  tell  you  something;  find  out 
what  it  is. 

“I  do  hope  all  goes  well.  You  know  I  love  my 
African  violets.  They  are  such  fun,  and  really  no 
trouble  at  all.” 

THE  END 


PLANTS  LEAVES 

CHOICE  NEW  VIOLETS 

10^  for  List 
Open  by  Appointment 

QUALITY  VIOLET  HOUSE 

2021  Union,  S.  E.,  Ch  3-6651,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


The  Perfect  Lighting  for  African  Violets 

FLUORESCENT  FIXTURES 


FOR  2  TUBES  40  WATT 

(Equal  to  about  240  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 
Size:  48"  long,  13"  wide 
COMPLETE  WITH  2  DAYLIGHT  BULBS 
36"  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch.  Underwriters  ap¬ 
proved. 

$10.50  Each 

For  additional  growing  results  —  if  so  desired  —  2 
sockets  for  60  W.  incandescent  bulbs  built  in. 

ADD  $1.50 

New  TABLE  MODEL  New 


MODEL  FU240 

Same  as  Model  FH240  (above)  with  the  addition  of 
2  wrought  iron  legs,  18"  high,  with  rubber  tips, 
black. 

COMPLETE  WITH  LEGS 

$12.50  Each 


FOR  2  TUBES  20  WATT 
MODEL  FH220 

(Size:  24"  long,  13"  wide) 

(Equal  to  about  120  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 

36"  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch.  Underwriters  ap¬ 
proved. 

$8.90  Each 

TABLE  MODEL  WITH  LEGS 
$10.90  EACH 

Mail  check  or  money  order  to: 

FROSH  FLUORESCENT  CORP. 

MANUFACTURERS 

20B  BROAD  AVENUE 
FAIRVIEW,  NEW  jERSEY 

Please  send; 

□  MODEL  FH240  @  $10.50 

□  MODEL  FU240  (Table  Model)  @  $12.50 

□  MODEL  FH220  @  $8.90 

□  Build  in  2  Sockets  for  60  W.  incandescent 
$1.50  PER  FIXTURE 

As  advertised,  for  which  I  enclose  check  or  money 

order  for  $ _ ,  plus  $1.50  for  pack¬ 

ing  and  postage  for  each  fixture. 

Name - - - 

Address  _ _ _ _ — - - 

City  - State - 


LIFE  CYCLE  OF  PLANTS 

Dr.  A.  Orville  Dahl,  Department  of  Botany,  University  of  Minnesota 


It  is  a  privilege  to  meet  with  you  at  your 
annual  convention,  which  I  hope  you  are  en¬ 
joying,  even  though  Minneapolis  is  so  far  away 
from  the  native  home  of  the  original  African  vio- 


ration  of  our  beloved  twin  city,  St.  Paul,  but 
instead  commemorates  the  name  of  the  Baron 
Walter  Von  St.  Paul-Illaire,  who  discovered  the 
plant  some  fifty  years  ago  in  East  Africa. 


let. 

The  title  of  my  talk  is  a  very  broad  one  and 
could  include  a  great  variety  of  material.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  chosen  to  briefly  and 
simply  review  the  life  history  pattern  which  you 
can  find  in  plants,  and  in  particular  I  am  choosing 
a  plant  which  I  think  is  adequately  acceptable  to 
you,  the  Saintpaulia. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  some  of  you  who 
perhaps  have  not  remembered  the  history  of  the 
plant  that  name,  Saintpaulia,  is  not  in  commemo- 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Friday  Afternoon  meet¬ 
ing  Dr.  Dahl,  left,  and  William  Carter,  right, 
talk  Saintpaulias.  Mr.  Carter  is  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America. 


In  summarizing  the  many  events  which  take 
place  in  the  complete  cycle  of  the  African  violet, 
many  of  us  probably  will  see  the  elements  of  a 
lesson  in  introductory  botany  which  one  may 
have  had  in  school,  but  I  assume  that  you  have 
forgotten  more  or  less  the  elementary  lessons  you 
did  have  in  botany.  If  I  accomplish  nothing  else 
I  hope  I  will  leave  you  with  the  impression  that 
a  wondrous  complexity  is  found  in  the  quiet, 
every  day  routine  of  your  African  violet  plants. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  in 
such  a  review  we  are  confronted  with  the  re¬ 
markable  phenomenon  of  growth.  In  our  life 
history  review  we  can  start  out  with  a  single  bit 
of  living  substance  that  we  call  protoplasm,  the 
size  of  which  is  incredibly  small,  a  mere  two 
hundredth  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  which, 
comparatively,  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  point  of  a  common  pin.  From  this 
very  insignificant  beginning  arises  the  compara¬ 
tively  large  plant  that  you  are  familiar  with. 
Life  cycle  studies,  of  course,  involve  specialized 
techniques.  Specialized  equipment  like  a  micro¬ 
scope  is  also  required. 

Now,  of  course,  I  would  not  care  to  burden 
you  with  the  details  of  these  specialized  studies. 
I  have  chosen  also  not  to  indulge  in  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  lantern  slide  projectors  and  black¬ 
boards,  and  so  on,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
through  the  cooperation  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  you  are  receiving  a  two  page  out¬ 
line  that  I  shall  use  as  a  basis  for  most  of  my 
comments. 

Incidentally,  I  am  overwhelmed  at  the  large 
size  of  the  audience.  When  I  called  my  friend, 
Sheldon  Reed,  the  other  day  telling  him  that  I 
did  not  intend  to  use  lantern  slides  or  the  black¬ 
board,  I  assumed  that  possibly  one  hundred  or 
two  hundred  copies  of  the  simple  outline  would 
be  sufficient.  He  amazed  me  by  saying  that,  ‘‘Oh, 
no,  you’ll  need  at  least  five  hundred.”  Six 
hundred  copies  have  been  prepared  but  I  see  that 
possibly  that  isn’t  enuogh.  If  any  are  sufficiently 
interested  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Wright  might  ac¬ 
tually  print  something  about  this  in  the  maga¬ 
zine,  provided  she  likes  what  I  am  willing  to  give 
to  her. 

I  think  it  will  be  obvious  that  when  you  look 
at  this  two  page  outline  that  it  is  a  cyclic 
pattern.  If  you  will  start  with  me  you  will  see 
that  in  a  sense  this  is  a  road  map  to  the 
mysteries  of  a  life  history  of  the  plant. 
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Figure  1  represents  a  diagram  of  a  single 
flower.  This  also  happens  to  be  a  reasonable  fac¬ 
simile,  perhaps,  of  an  African  violet  flower. 

Now,  if  you’ll  go  to  figure  2  you  will  see  that 
I  have  lifted  out  one  of  the  stamens  from  the 
flower  of  figure  1;  the  top  part  of  the  structure 
we  call  the  anther  and  there  are  two  sack-like 
structures,  which,  of  course,  are  the  pollen  sacs. 
This  is  magnified  about  four  times.  The  actual 
size  of  the  anther  is  about  three  millimeters  long. 

In  figure  2  the  stamen  is  shown  from  the  side 
view.  In  figure  3  we  have  the  same  stamen  but 
we’re  looking  at  it  from  the  inside  view,  and 
you’ll  notice  that  there  is  a  torn  area  in  the 
middle  revealing  pollen  shown  by  dots.  The  tom 
area  represents  the  place  in  which  the  anther 
splits  open  to  release  the  mature  pollen.  These 
are  the  pollen  grains,  which  those  of  you  who 
are  plant  breeders  use  in  making  your  crosses. 

In  figure  4  we  have  taken  one  of  these  little 
black  dots,  (pollen  grains)  that  you  see  in  figure 
3  and  enlarged  it  as  we  see  it  in  the  microscope. 
It  is  not  possible  to  see  an  individual  pollen  grain 
of  the  Saintpaulia  without  a  microscope.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  pollen  grain  which  is  shown  in  figure  4 
is  about  two  hundredths  of  one  millimeter  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  diagram  shows  you  magnification  of 
about  seven  hundred  times. 

Now,  you’ll  notice  inside  the  pollen  grain 
there  are  two  structures.  One  of  them  is  rather 
long,  shown  in  dotted  lines,  and  another  one  is 
rather  circular.  These  are  what  we  call  nuclei. 
Each  one  is  a  nucleus  in  the  midst  of  this  won¬ 
drous  protoplasmic  material.  I  might  remind  you, 
we,  too,  are  made  out  of  protoplasm,  at  least  in 
part,  so  we  have  kinship,  not  only  with  African 
violets  but  with  other  living  things. 

You’ll  notice  in  figure  4  that  there  are  three 
furrow-like  structures.  These,  shall  we  say,  are 
doorways.  They  are  doorways  to  provide  for  the 
germination  of  the  pollen  grain.  Through  one  of 
these  will  come  a  tube-like  structure  which  you 
see  in  figure  5.  Figure  5  is  the  stage  of  the 
germinated  pollen  grain.  At  the  tip  of  this  tube 
I  have  shown  the  dotted  circular  structure  which 
is  a  nucleus.  We  call  this  the  tube  nucleus  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  guide  the  devolpment  of  this 
tube. 

The  two  black  structures  within  the  tube  are 
exceedingly  important  structures  in  the  life  cycle 
of  plants.  They  actually  came  by  division  of  that 
longer  nucleus  which  you  saw  in  figure  4.  These 
two  black  structures  are  the  two  male  cells  of 
the  African  violet.  They  are  the  male  sex  cells. 
If  we  will  proceed  from  figure  5  to  figure  6  we 
obviously  have  a  longitudinal  view  of  the  flower 
which  has  been  taken  apart  by  an  enthusiastic 
botanist  like  myself.  It’s  a  shameful  thing,  but 
I  sacrificed  an  African  violet  flower  to  get  figure 
6.  One  will  see  going  up  from  the  base  a  silhou¬ 
ette  view  of  two  sepals  to  form  the  calyx.  Above 
the  calyx  is  a  fascinating  structure.  It  is  a  ring 
or  disc  shaped  structure.  This  is  very  beautiful 
to  see  under  the  microscope.  Its  color  is  a  rather 


warm  yellowish  orange.  We  call  this  structure  a 
nectary  since  it  secretes  a  sweet  nectar.  Of 
course,  its  function  is  to  attract  insects  to  the 
flower  for  pollination. 

What  is  so  fascinating  about  this  nectary  ? 
Here  one  will  find  the  basic  tissue  involved  in 
the  appearance  of  the  double-flowered  forms.  As 
one  sees  it  in  something  like  ‘‘Blue  Boy”  or  the 
original  form  that  our  Baron  found  a  half  century 
ago,  it  is  a  lobed  structure.  If  one  were  to 
dissect  a  double-flowered  African  violet,  one 
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would  see  the  reduction  or  complete  absence  of 
this  tissue.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  the 
extra  petals  derived  from  this  tissue  retained  the 
natural  color  of  the  disc. 

Above  the  disc  one  will  see  the  broad  part  of 
the  pistil,  and  please,  that’s  spelled  p-i-s-t-i-1  and 
not  p-i-s-t-o-1.  The  broad  part  is  the  ovary  and 
above  that  is  the  slender  style,  a  stalk  which 
terminates  in  a  stigma,  which  is  usually  two- 
branched.  The  surface  of  the  two-branch  stigma 
is  quite  fascinating.  It  has  specialized  hairs 
which  serve  very  well  to  hold  the  pollen  grains 
which  are  ordinarily  brought  there  by  insects, 
but,  of  course,  are  also  brought  there  now  by 
millions  of  African  violet  enthusiasts.  The  pollen 
grain  is  benefited  by  a  secretion  of  the  stigma 
in  which  the  pollen  grain  germinates  so  that  the 
germinating  pollen  grain  in  figure  5  is  produced 
normally,  then,  on  the  stigma,  and  grows  down 
the  slender  style. 

In  figure  7  we  have  cut  figure  6  longi¬ 
tudinally.  In  this  section  one  sees  two  chambers 
in  each  of  which  there  are  many  small  circular 
structures.  I  know  that  a  number  of  you  have 
seen  these.  These  are  structures  that  we  call 
ovules.  You  will  see  a  key  to  terms  in  the  out¬ 
line. 

One  of  these  ovules  is  taken  out  and  enlarged 
in  figure  8.  There  one  will  see  the  structure 
magnified  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  times. 
Actually,  this  structure  in  its  length  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  a  millimeter.  I  will  make  reference  to 
this  structure  when  we  get  to  the  mature  seed. 
Many  of  you  have  seen  the  mature  seed  and  know 
its  dimensions.  You  should  compare  the  mature 
seed  with  the  structure  shown  in  figure  8  since 
in  this  figure  we  see  the  structure  which  will 
become  the  seed  after  fertilization. 

Figure  9  shows  an  enlarged  diagram  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  pistil.  You  obviously  will  see, 
beginning  at  the  top,  the  stigma,  slender  style, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  ovary.  Notice  a  single 
pollen  grain  on  the  stigma,  and  at  this  stage  it 
has  produced  the  remarkable  pollen  tube,  which 
even  more  remarkably  grows  down  the  slender 
style  to  the  ovary  to  the  vicinity  of  the  ovules. 
At  the  bottom  of  figure  9  there  is  a  single  ovule 
shown  diagrammatically.  Notice  that  the  tip  of 
the  pollen  tube  shows  that  the  tube  itself  has 
carried  the  two  male  sex  cells  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  ovule. 

Within  the  ovule  there  is  a  sack-like  structure 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  cell  with  the  open 
circle  showing  its  nucleus.  This  is  the  egg  cell. 

In  figure  10  you  see  what  has  happened  at 
the  time  fertilization  has  taken  place.  This  is 
just  a  few  moments  after  fertilization  took  place 
so  that  we  see  at  the  apex  a  structure  which  is 
made  up  of  a  black  nucleus,  and  a  nucleus  which 
is  shown  as  an  open  circle.  This,  then,  is  the 
fusion  of  the  male  nucleus  with  the  nucleus  of 
the  egg  cell.  In  other  words,  this  is  the  fertilized 
egg  or  zygote.  Below  it  you  see  a  complex  made 
up  of  three  nuclei  from  which  is  eventually  de- 
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veloped  the  tissue  which  provides  the  nourishing 
food  for  the  developing  embryo  plant  which  will 
come  from  this  fertilized  egg  cell. 

Obviously,  this  is  severely  abbreviated,  but 
bear  in  mind  now  that  within  the  ovary  you  have 
hundreds  of  ovule,  and  that  for  each  ovule  that 
is  to  mature  into  a  seed,  this  process  must  take 
place,  so  that  presumably  there  would  be  as  many 
pollen  grains  germinating  on  that  stigma,  ferti¬ 
lizing  that  number  of  ovules,  to  produce  that  par¬ 
ticular  number  of  seeds  at  the  end  of  the  process. 

Figures  11  and  12,  then,  show  you  the  struc¬ 
ture  which  eventually  appears  after  this  process 
has  taken  place.  Here  you  see  a  fruit  which  is 
magnified  about  three  times.  As  you  will  appreci¬ 
ate  the  African  violet  fruits  are  around  fifteen 
millimeters  in  length.  Figure  12  is  the  section 
through  the  fruit  and  diagrammatically  shows  a 
good  seed  crop.  In  figure  13  a  single  seed  has 
been  taken  out  and  magnified  about  seventy 
times.  The  seed  itself  is  anywhere  from  0.5  to 
0,7  millimeter.  This  is  about  six  times  the  length 
of  the  ovule  shown  in  figure  8.  Here  you  see  the 
results  of  the  complex  growth  phenomena  in  one 
phase  of  the  cycle. 

In  figure  14  you  see  a  diagrammatic  section 
of  that  remarkable  structure,  a  mature  seed.  It 
enables  the  plant  to  tide  over  in  an  unsatisfactory 
season.  This  seed,  then,  is  the  means  by  which 
the  species  survives  during  an  unfavorable  season. 
You  have  eventually  a  baby  plant,  an  embroyo 
plant,  which  has  its  own  “box  lunch”  right  in  its 
vicinity.  The  complex  is  enclosed  within  a  pro¬ 
tective  seed  coat.  The  “box  lunch”  is  the  tissue 
which  came  from  the  complex  of  three  nuclei 
which  is  shown  in  figure  10, 

Figure  15  obviously  shows  what  happens  to 
this  embryo  when  placed  in  conditions  favorable 
for  germination.  It  shows  what  ordinarily 
happens  to  the  seed;  that  the  root  end  of  the 
embryo  emerges  first  and  then,  in  a  sense, 
escapes  its  prison  within  the  seed  coat.  The  en¬ 
suing  events  are  familiar  to  any  gardener. 

The  seedling  plant  is  shown  in  figure  16.  With 
figure  17  the  maturing  plant  producing  flower 
buds  has  been  attained.  One  of  the  buds  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  flower  which  is  shown  in  figure  1. 
With  the  attainment  of  the  stage  signified  by 
figure  1,  the  complete  life  cycle  has  been  summa¬ 
rized,  In  this  life  cycle  there  are  certain  critical 
periods  in  the  growth  of  the  organism.  There 
are  several  I  can  simply  call  your  attention  to 
here. 

One  of  these  critical  growth  periods  is  the 
production  of  the  pollen  grain,  so  the  period  im¬ 
mediately  previous  to  figure  4  would  be  a  critical 
period.  Figure  8  is  a  critical  period,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  ovule  which  has  the  egg  cell  within. 
Fertilization  is  a  critical  period,  figure  10,  while 
the  division  or  the  growth  of  the  fertilized  egg  is 
also  a  critical  period.  Finally,  figure  15,  germina¬ 
tion,  is  a  critical  growth  period. 

Why  this  repetition?  These  are  periods  which 
in  nature  are  sometimes  exposed  to  unusual 
factors  which  give  rise  to  abnormalities  or  devia¬ 


tions  from  the  common,  normal  pattern.  It  is  of 
interest  that  in  experiments  at  these  particular 
periods  one  can  use  a  variety  of  experimental 
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means  for  causing,  in  a  sense,  more  abnormalities 
to  appear  than  would  be  true  in  nature.  One  has 
here  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  cells  or  struc¬ 
tures  which  might  be  twice  the  size  of  the 
normal.  As  some  of  you  know,  a  drug,  the  alka¬ 
loid  colchicine,  can  be  used  to  intentionally  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  cells.  If  this  be  done  with  a 
cell  which  is  to  give  rise  to  a  suitable  plant 
primordium  or  even  a  complete  embryo,  it  will 
follow  that  here  would  be  the  basis  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  polyploid  derivative  from  a 
diploid  form.  Where  this  experimentation  is  done 
with  understanding,  where  this  is  done  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancestry  of  the  diploid  or  any 
other  individual  that  one  is  working  with,  there 
is  the  prospect  of  a  very  desirable  end  result  in 
terms  of  a  new  form  which  possesses  some  of 
the  wanted  characteristics. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  with  reference 
to  the  potentiality  of  a  subject  like  the  life  cycle 
of  plants,  an  abbreviated  presentation  within  the 
space  of  time.  Such  a  summary  may  suggest 
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more  questions  than  can  be  readily  answered 
here.  The  ardently  interested  may  find  the 
following  references  helpful  in  approaching  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  the  great  complex  of 
structures  and  events  which  together  represent 
the  complete  cycle  of  a  living  organism. 
References — 

Maheshwari,  P. 

“An  Introduction  to  the  Embryology  of  Angio- 
sperms” 

McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1950 
Sharp,  L.  W. 

“Fundamentals  of  Cytology” 

McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1943 
Sinnott,  E.  W.  and  Wilson,  K.  S. 

“Botany:  Principles  and  Problems” 

McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Fifth 
Edition,  1955 
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Mrs.  E.  H.  Thomas  of  Walnut 
Creek,  California  and  Mr. 
Wicks  look  over  the  Honor¬ 
ary  Annual  (1  year)  Mem¬ 
bership  Certificate  he  has 
just  been  awarded  at  the 
Banquet  Meeting. 
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I  The  African  Violet  In  England  Today 


G.  J.  Wicks,  Lambley,  Nottingham,  England 


t  TAT"  received  your  little  package 

\  YY  of  gifts  the  other  day  a  writing  tablet  was 
^  enclosed,  which  says  on  the  cover,  “Do  It  Now.” 
I  think  Mr.  Johnson  must  have  been  thinking  of 
that  when  he  changed  the  order  of  the  program, 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  good  motto. 

First,  I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  Branch 
I  had  the  honor  of  forming  in  England  some  two 
years  ago.  The  First  British  Branch,  and  the 
first  branch  in  Europe  of  your  African  Violet 
I  Society  of  America. 

Also,  I  happen  to  be  a  delegate  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  and  I  have  a  particularly 
warm  greeting  to  you  from  the  president  and  the 
counsel  of  our  Horticultural  Association  of 
England;  and,  also,  from  the  president  and 
'  committees  of  the  British  Flower  Industry.  You 
,  see,  I  get  around  a  bit!! 

Greetings,  too,  from  the  Saintpaulia  Society 
of  England,  from  their  chairman  and  the  presi¬ 
dent, 

I  have  a  very  personal  greeting  to  give  to  all 
the  friends  that  Joy  Hutson  has  formed  over 
here  these  past  few  years.  She  has  not  been 
well,  but  she  is  much  better  in  health.  She  sends 
her  very  best  wishes  and  said  that  she  wished 


that  she  could  have  come  with  me.  Possibly  Mrs. 
Wright  will  put  a  few  words  in  the  magazine 
from  a  letter  that  Mrs.  Hutson  sent  along  with 
me.  (See  page  69  —  Editor.) 

Now,  before  I  talk  about  African  violets  I 
must  give  my  own  personal  thanks  to  your  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  to  Mrs.  Robert  Wright 
for  their  help  in  making  this  journey  possible. 
We  all  have  dreams;  this  is  a  dream  come  true. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  letters  that  I  have 
mentioned,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  I  should 
be  standing  here  before  you  now. 

I  feel  that  I  must  compliment  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  the 
Twin  Cities  on  their  organization  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  gathering. 

I  donT  believe  Fve  been  among  so  many  ladies 
for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
sight  to  see  you  here  on  this  Tenth  Anniversary. 
To  the  founder  members  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America.  AVSA  —  (I  have  one  of 
the  copies  of  the  original  African  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  I  also  have  one  or  two  photographs  that 
were  taken  when  the  Society  was  formed  --)  to 
them  a  very  special  “Thank  You”  for  their 
pioneer  work.  You  in  America  know  a  lot  more 
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TAY-BOW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
Rooted  Cuttings 

*  NEW  * 

From  Bud  Brewer’s  collection 

BUD’S  PINK  VALENTINE  * 
BUD’S  PINK  POPCORN  * 

For  a  full  description,  see  the  June  issue  of  this 
magazine. 

They  are  selling  as  fast  as  we  can  root  them  and 
get  them  packaged.  They  are  so  exquisite! 

Strong  rooted  cuttings  ^1.00  Fresh  cut  leaves  154 

PINK  SWAN 
PINK  LAGOON 

From  Rosa  Peter’s  collection.  They  were  a  sensation 
at  the  Pittsburgh  show. 

Rooted  cuttings  854  Fresh  cut  leaves  60^ 

We  ask  65^5  postage  and  packing  charge  on  all  orders. 
*  Our  rooted  cuttings  are  shipped  in  small  pots  and 
safe  delivery  is  guaranteed. 

Write  for  our  fall  catalog.  We  will  ship  this  fall 
until  cold  weather  stops  us. 

TAY-BOW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Caro  Route  4  Michigan 


about  pioneer  work  than  I  do,  but  it  is  not  easy 
work  I  know,  and  to  them  we  owe  our  most 
grateful  thanks.  They  had  faith  and  vision,  both 
essential,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  see  a  continuing 
growth  from  strength  to  strength. 

Before  I  tell  you  my  little  story  of  African 
Violets  in  England  I  will  go  just  a  step  further 
and  explain  how  I  came  to  be  here.  Last  January 
I  saw  a  lady  in  London  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
She  made  a  journey  of  over  seven  thousand  miles 
because  of  the  influence  of  African  violets.  That 
is  not  a  fairy  story,  it  is  perfectly  true.  She 
wrote  to  me  in  April  of  last  year,  and  she  asked 
me  if  I  would  send  some  violets  to  a  Mr.  Walter 
De  La  Mare;  some  of  you  here  may  know  that 
he  is  a  poet.  He  is  an  elderly  man.  In  my 
ignorance  I  didn’t  know  who  he  was.  I  said,  “I’ll 
send  them  if  you  tell  me  where  he  lives.”  (London 
is  slightly  bigger  than  some  places.) 

I  received  the  address  and  I  sent  the  violets. 
I  sent  a  personal  note  with  them,  and  in  due 
course  I  had  a  letter  back  from  Mr.  De  La  Mare 
thanking  me  for  sending  them,  and  enclosing  to 
the  anonymous  donor  an  autographed  book  of  his 
poems.  I  duly  sent  them  to  the  lady  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Then  she  wrote  to  him  and  thanked  him. 
I  have  the  letter  upstairs  dated  in  December 
stating  that  she  was  coming  to  England,  and  she 
said,  “Had  it  not  been  for  your  violets  I  would 
not  be  coming  to  England  at  all.” 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  NEED 


The  Floralite  Kart  is  the  finest  and  most  durable  made.  Stronger 
and  neater  than  others.  Finished  in  baked  on  grey  metallic  enamel, 
will  not  tarnish.  Large  easy  rolling  rubber  ball  bearing  casters.  12 
large  12  x  18  aluminum  trays.  50  in.  high,  50  in.  long,  18  in.  wide. 
With  top  bracket  70  in,  high.  40  lbs.  $51.50.  Also  complete  with  3 
fixtures,  13  in.  reflectors,  cord,  plug  and  6  —  40  watt  tubes  and 
hangers  $92.50.  With  Dualite  fixtures  100  lbs.  $98.50. 

FLORALITE  COM  PAN Y 


10551  So.  Chicago  Road 


South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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The  reason  I  tell  you  that  is  because  hers  was 
a  journey  of  over  seven  thousand  miles.  When  I 
return  home  again  I  shall  have  made  a  journey 
of  some  fifteen  thousand  miles,  and  the  com¬ 
pelling  influence  for  the  journey  was  African 
violets.  And  the  person  to  whom  I  owe  this 
journey  primarily  is  Mrs.  E.  H.  Thomas,  of 
Walnut  Creek,  California,  whose  greenhouse  is 
the  Edena  Gardens.  I  wish  to  publicly  ac¬ 
knowledge  my  deep  and  grateful  thanks  for  all 
she  has  done  to  assist  in  introducing  African  vio¬ 
lets  to  the  British  public.  Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Thomas. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  luck,  and  I  find  the 
harder  I  work,  the  more  I  have  of  it!!  That  is 
something  all  of  you  would  do  well  to  remember. 
I  worked  very  hard  to  introduce  African  Violets 
to  the  British  public  and  a  perusal  of  your  Mem¬ 
bers’  Guide,  when  you  receive  it,  will  quickly 
dispose  of  any  thought  that  we  in  Great  Britain 
are  lacking  in  interest  in  the  Saintpaulia,  You 
may  compare  it  with  your  list  of  membership 
four  years  ago;  you  will  see  how  we  have  grown. 
We  are  growing  steadily,  and  of  course,  we  have 
a  good  foundation  to  build  on.  We  look  forward 
with  every  confidence  --  surely  the  best  way. 

This  is  a  materialistic  age  and  things  are  done 
for  a  very  definite  purpose.  Even  youth  realizes 
that,  for  one  day  a  school  mistress  asked  Junior 
in  class  who  was  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  he  replied,  “For  how 
much?”  May  we  be  preserved  from  a  similar 
outlook!! 

Our  exhibits  in  Chelsea,  and  other  large  shows 
last  year,  were  the  means  of  introducing  African 
violets  to  more  interested  people  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  I  may  state  here  and  now,  although  you 
probably  read  your  magazine  and  saw  my  article 
about  the  Chelsea  Show,  what  a  thrill  it  was  to 
me  to  be  the  first  man  ever  to  stage  an  exhibit 
of  African  violets  at  the  great  Chelsea  Show,  and 
it  was  a  great  show!! 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

“Newest  of  New  and  Choicest  of  Old  Varieties” 
Fresh  cut  leaves  from  state  inspected  plants 

AFRICA  —  Dark  blue  with  frilled  chartreuse  edge. 
Dr.  Reed’s  latest. 

FLAMINGO  —  Deepest  cerise  double  pink  on  beautiful 
dark  I’ed  backed  foliage. 

THE  NORTHERN  SERIES  —  These  are  all  intro¬ 
ductions  from  the  outstanding  hybridizing  work 
of  Dr.  Sheldon  Reed. 

THE  MULTIFLORAS  —  Bouquets  of  large  double 
frilled  flowers  in  six  distinct  colors  from 
Fischer’s. 

THE  T-V  SERIES  —  Mrs.  Vallin’s  seedlings  intro¬ 
duced  by  Select  Violet  House  at  the  K.  C.  Show. 

Leaf  list  on  request. 

LUTIE  DUNLAP 

5007  Chestnut  Kansas  City  30,  Missouri 


HELEN  MONTGOMERY 

5744  Oak 

KANSAS  CITY  13,  MO. 

“FRESH  CUT  LEAVES” 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Order  now.  Have  blooming  plants  before 
hot  weather  next  year.  Stamp  for  list. 

“Limeade”  —  (Dr.  Reed’s)  —  A  new 
miniature,  double  purple  blooms,  lime  green 
foliage, 

“Michelle”  —  miniature,  double  pink  girl. 

“Cora  Bell”  — •  huge,  pink  and  white 
blooms.  Girl  foliage.  Not  a  miniature. 


PROTECT 

YOUR 

PLANTS 

WITH— 


“Sans-Sags” 

No  more  leaf  damage  or  rot  to  your  Afri¬ 
can  Violets  or  other  house  plants!  New, 
patented  stainless  steel  roll,  made  of  fine 
knitted  wire,  does  the  trick!  It  aerates  the 
roots  while  supporting  the  leaves,  keeping 
them  from  touching  edge  of  pot;  shapes 
growth  and  form  of  plant.  Roll  is  adjust¬ 
able  —  will  fit  any  size  flower  pot. 
each,  3  for  $1.25  ppd.  No  COD’s  please! 
Stephens  Products,  911  G.  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  1,  D.  C. 


j.  A.  PETERSON  SONS 

DEALERS,  DO  YOU  HAVE  OUR  1956 
CATALOGUE  AND  FALL  PRICE  DIS¬ 
COUNT  SHEET? 

3132  McHenry  Ave.  Cincinnati  11,  Ohio 
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We  want  you  to  share 

“OUR  SMALL  ONES" 

Grown  a  mile  closer  to  the  sun 

We  have  been  propagating  Miniatures,  Semis,  and 
Small-Growing  African  Violets  for  several  years. 
Also  have  some  darling  Miniature  Seedlings  which 
v/e  have  crossed  ourselves. 

More  than  300  varieties. 

Send  stamp  for  list. 

Leaves  ONLY  by  Mail. 

Please  note:  We  are  Not  interested  in  volume  sales. 
Natui'ally  supply  is  limited.  Mail  shipments  are 
guaranteed.  The  risk  is  ours. 


JUNE  R  I  ES  E 

2280  Birch  Street  Denver  7,  Colorado 


Introducing 

AQUA-ZORB 

Aqua-Zorb  is  an  organic  wetting  agent.  It  makes 
water  wetter.  When  applied  to  soil,  any  growing 
medium  such  as  vermiculite  or  peat,  water  absorbs 
faster,  penetrates  deeper.  Evaporation  is  reduced. 
The  soil  stays  more  uniformly  moist. 

Aqua-Zorb  is  non-ionic.  It  reduces  tensions.  Roots 
absorb  food  easier.  Seed  germinate  faster.  Cuttings 
root  quicker,  grow  into  matured  plants  earlier. 
Aqua-Zorb  increases  both  quality  and  quantity.  It 
helps  grow  luscious  foliage,  more  and  larger  blossoms. 
It  saves  watering,  too. 

Aqua-Zorb  is  economical.  A  2  oz.  bottle  treats  250 
four-inch  pots.  Sent  postpaid,  only  $1.00. 

Ask  for  complete  catalog.  It’s  free. 

KRAjys;S‘.'.'.!t*T"NuRSERY 

11823  Christopher  Avenue  •  INGLEWOOD  2,  CALIFORNIA 


Hybridizing  Testing  Selecting 


The  Newest  and  the  Best: 


Plants  and  leaves  of  over  1000  varieties, 
(also  150  miniatures  available). 


Send  for  lists. 


Plastic  pots,  labels  and  supplies! 


The  Coryell’s 


GOLDEN  GREENHOUSES 

Arvada,  Colorado 


Public  interest  has  grown,  and  our  methods  of 
growing  should  be  of  value  to  you.  You  have 
had  today  two  eminent  authorities  whose  ideas 
and  suggestions  were  basically  and  totally  op¬ 
posed.  I  have  no  desire  to  further  confuse  the 
issue.  I  shall  simply  tell  you  that  our  houses  are 
fitted  with  constant  electric  fumigation  called 
the  “Aerovap”  system.  This  is  used  not  only  for 
killing  pests  in  greenhouses,  but  also  for  disinfec¬ 
tants  in  the  cinemas,  etc.  It  works  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours.  In  less  than  three  months 
after  being  introduced  into  these  greenhouses 
the  Aerovaps  had  done  their  work.  The  pests 
were  completely  eliminated. 

I  use  this  because  I  ascertained  that  at  Kew 
Gardens  they  had  a  very  bad  infestation  of  mealy 
bug.  They  could  not  get  rid  of  these  pests  until 
they  introduced  this  system. 

Before  I  erected  the  houses  I  shall  show  you 
on  the  slides  I  decided  that  this  was  the  system 
to  use.  A  clean  start  in  life  is  essential,  and  if 
you  send  out  your  plants  clean  and  guarantee 
them  clean,  I  think  you  are  half-way  there.  Many 
and  varied  types  of  composts  are  recommended. 
Each  and  every  one,  according  to  the  vendor,  is 
the  best  one.  I  leave  it  to  you;  they  can’t  all  be 
the  best,  but  if  you  get  a  clean  foundation  for 
your  plants  to  grow  in,  you  are  more  than  past 
the  half-way  mark. 

In  England  we  work  on  a  soil  formula  which 
was  discovered  by  the  John  Innes  Institute.  They 
have  the  money  to  spend  in  research  primarily 
for  our  benefit.  I  think  you  will  find  that  ninety- 
nine  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of  the  growers  in 
England  today  work  on  this  formula;  that  is 
what  we  use.  We  put  a  little  extra  peat  with  it 
which  makes  it  a  little  more  open  but  that  is 
what  we  use,  and  there  is  nothing  fussy  about 
it. 

We  sell  our  plants  from  mid- April  to  some¬ 
where  around  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning 
of  September.  We  don’t  encourage  the  sale  of 
either  leaves  or  plants  to  anyone  other  than  ex¬ 
perienced  persons.  We  know  that  many,  many 
people  have  bought  leaves  who  are  inexperienced, 
and  with  the  conditions  that  we  have  in  England, 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  raising  a  flowering 
plant. 

I  fully  realized  when  I  flew  across  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  and  when  I  came  back  in 
the  Zephyr  the  other  day  what  tremendous  differ¬ 
ences  you  must  have  in  your  climatic  conditions. 
Therefore,  any  guidance  that  is  given  must  be 
elastic.  You  cannot  have  a  hard  and  fast  rule. 

Everyone  of  our  sales  is  accompanied  by  a 
good,  simple  set  of  instructions  for  growing.  We 
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do  not  talk  of  all  the  pests  and  diseases,  bearing 
in  mind  Mark  Twain’s  quotation,  “Through  a  long 
life  I  have  encountered  many  troubles,  most  of 
which  have  never  happened.”  I  thought  today 
when  we  were  being  told  about  all  the  nematodes, 
etc.,  that  if  there  were  people  in  the  room  who 
had  never  grown  violets,  they  would  not  be  very 
kindly  disposed  to  start.  Better  not  to  mention 
such  things,  let  them  find  out  the  troubles  after¬ 
wards;  it’s  like  getting  married,  you  know!! 

We  have  very  few  complaints,  however,  and 
we  miake  no  false  promises.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
record. 

I  will  close  on  two  notes,  one  humorous  and 
one  not  so  humorous.  Many  among  you  have 
your  roots  back  in  England  or  Great  Britain 
some  time  ago.  I  mentioned  this  story  to  a  lady 
last  night  because  she  said  she  was  born  more 
or  less  within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells.  We  have 
a  paper  in  England  called  the  Sunday  Times. 
Don’t  confuse  it  with  the  News  of  the  World,  it 
isn’t.  It’s  a  very  good,  sound  paper,  and  it  prints 
some  rather  nice  stuff.  (I  often  say  that  if  you 
tell  me  what  paper  you  read  in  England  I’ll  tell 
you  what  sort  of  a  man  you  are.) 

Outside  the  Sunday  Times  office  in  London  is 
an  itinerant  flower  seller.  He  has  a  blackboard 
on  which  he  writes  various  sayings  and  this 
particular  man  is  blessed  with  a  cockney  sense 
of  humor.  Some  of  his  quotations  are  a  little 
macabre,  like  the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet.  “You 
don’t  like  my  flowers  ?  They’ll  grow  on  you 
someday.” 

In  February  when  the  weather  was  really  bad 
and  the  smog  came  down  and  his  flowers  were 
dirty  he  took  on  a  more  laconic  line  and  said, 
“My  business  smells.”  I  told  that  story  at  the 
Horticultural  Dinner  which  was  held  at  Leicester 
and  our  president  happened  to  be  there.  He  said, 
“What  Mr.  Wicks  has  said  is  perfectly  true  be¬ 
cause  I  go  by  this  man  regularly.  What  he  had 
on  last  week  was  better  than  ever.  He  wrote, 
‘Don’t  look,  we’ll  buy  the  wreath’.” 

Now,  that  of  course  means  that  there’s  only 
room  for  two  types  of  people  in  a  busy  world: 
the  quick  and  the  dead. 

Having  put  you  in  a  good  mood  I’m  going  to 
close  these  few  words  with  a  quotation  sent  to  me 
by  a  good  friend  of  mine,  when  I  laid  ill  some 
ten  years  ago.  He  sent  the  following  words  to 
comfort  me. 

“Me  thinks  if  there  were  no  other  proof  in 
the  world  of  God’s  goodness  the  flowers  them¬ 
selves  would  supply  it  in  abundance. 

“Answer  thyself  poor  soul  that  thinkest  that 
thy  Father  in  Heaven  is  all  the  heart  can  adore. 

“Why  has  He  made  these  flowers?  Given 
these  little  joys  oft  as  un-noticed  as  a  mother’s 
kiss  upon  a  sleeping  child. 

“There  is  not  it  would  seem  a  conceivable 
reason  for  the  existence  of  flowers  at  least  for 
their  beauty  and  perfume  other  than  to  provide 
for  man  a  pure  and  most  exquisite  pleasure.” 

THE  END 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST 
BUT  SERVING  THE  REST. 

Catalog  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  pots  and  garden 
free  or  by  air  mail  for  12^. 

CECIL  HOUDYSHEL 

Dept.  V  La  Verne,  Calif. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  —  BEGONIAS 

Mature  Plants  —  Rooted  Cuttings 
Strawberry  Jars  —  Blue  Whale 
Visitors  Welcome 

NOKER’S  GREENHOUSE 

Chestnut  Avenue  Just  W.  of  Delsea  Drive 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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BUNKER  HILL,  INDIANA 


DESICCATED  WORM  EXCRETA 
A  superior  food  for  growing  African  violets 
and  all  plants. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST 
KNUD  COBERG 

800  Rambler  Ave.  Runnemede,  N.  J. 


ROOTED  CUTTINGS 

Double  Pinks,  old,  new  varieties 
Stamped  envelope  please 

ANNA  SEIDENFELD 
4130  Belmont  Youngstown  4,  Ohio 


FLOWER  HAVEN 

African  Violets,  Begonias  and  Gloxinias 

Latest  varieties,  rooted  cuttings  (plants 
started)  25^  and  up.  Small  plants  50(^  and 
up.  These  prices  fall  shipment  only. 

3^  stamp  for  list 
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WHAT  ORGANIC  GARDENING  MEANS  TO  YOU 


Robert  Rodale,  Executive  Editor  of  Org^anic  Gardening  and  Farming  Magazine,  Emmaus,  Pennsylvania 


Thank  you  very  much  for  the  fine  introduction, 
it  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  African  violet  growing  and  organic  garden¬ 
ing.  I  know  that  IVe  already  met  a  lot  of 
organic  gardeners  here,  and  I  think  you  will  be 
interested  in  hearing  about  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

Ever  since  African  violet  growing  became  an 
almost  universal  hobby  great  stress  has  been 
placed  on  the  preparation  of  potting  soil  mixtures 
that  are  largely  organic,  or  natural,  in  nature. 
Practically  everyone  who  grows  African  violets 
knows  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  humus  in  a  potting  soil  mixture. 
Organic  gardeners  maintain  that  ordinary  garden 
and  even  farm  plants  have  a  similar  hunger  for 
humus  and  natural  fertilizers,  and  this  hunger 
must  be  satisfied  if  the  best  growing  results  are 
to  be  achieved. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  have  a  good  idea 
of  what  organic  matter  does  in  the  soil  and  in 
potting  mixtures.  You  know  that  it  stores  mois¬ 
ture,  that  it  is  the  home  of  needed  soil  micro¬ 
organisms,  that  it  improves  texture,  that  it 
allows  air  to  penetrate  the  soil,  and  that  it 
releases  nutrients  from  itself  and  from  the 
mineral  part  of  the  soil. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  organic 
matter,  and  because  of  the  vital  need  of  African 
violet  plants  for  organic  matter,  I  think  you  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  more  about  the  organic 
gardening  idea.  Actually,  organic  gardening  and 
farming  has  a  great  significance  to  everyone, 
even  to  people  not  interested  in  gardening  at  all. 
To  organic  gardeners  humus  is  as  much  a  symbol 
as  it  is  a  fertilizer.  It  is  a  symbol  of  a  natural 
way  of  life.  There  is  a  certain  basic  cleanliness 
or  purity  about  organic  gardening  and  humus 
that  makes  it  a  stimulating  idea  to  people;  the 
knowledge  that  you  have  a  good  or  virgin  soil 
gives  you  a  sense  of  security  and  satisfaction.  I 
compare  it  to  looking  at  a  natural  wonder,  or 
being  in  a  virgin  forest.  One  gets  a  kind  of 
spiritual  feeling,  the  knowledge  that  this  is  right, 
and  this  is  what  was  originally  intended  for  the 
world  to  be  like.  Organic  gardeners  have  that 
same  type  of  feeling  about  their  soil.  They  work 
on  it,  they  like  it,  they  build  it  up  the  way  it 
was  intended  originally,  and  they  have  that  same 
feeling  of  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  reasons  organic  gardening  has 
gotten  the  reputation  in  some  circles  of  being  a 
cult  is  because  to  organic  gardeners  there  is  more 
than  just  growing  plants,  there  is  this  kinship 


with  their  soil.  I  think  in  today’s  world  it  is 
very  important  to  have  that  kind  of  security, 
something  solid,  the  fact  that  you  know  you  are 
doing  right. 

I  wrote  a  definition  of  ^‘What  Is  An  Organic 
Gardener?”  sometime  ago,  and  Fll  read  it  to  you: 

“An  organic  gardener  believes  that  the  humus 
part  of  the  soil  must  be  maintained  at  a  high 
level  if  his  garden  is  to  be  productive  and 
pleasurable. 

“He  believes  that  soil  is  a  living,  breathing 
organism,  and  because  it  is  alive  it  should  be 
fertilized  and  cultivated  in  a  manner  as  close  as 
possible  to  nature’s  own  methods. 

“An  organic  gardener  strives  to  keep  the  soil 
covered,  either  with  a  mat  of  growing  plants  or 
with  a  mulch  of  organic  material. 

“An  organic  gardener  uses  natural  mineral 
and  organic  fertilizers  to  build  his  soil.  The 
main  fertilizers  he  uses  are  colloidal  phosphate, 
phosphate  rock,  ground  limestone,  granite,  or 
feldspar  dust  (for  potash),  bone  meal,  dried  blood, 
soybean  meal,  commercial  compost,  and  the 
various  dried  manure  products. 

“Soluble  chemical  fertilizers  and  poisonous  in¬ 
secticides  are  avoided  by  organic  gardeners  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  that  these  artificial  stimulants 
and  ‘disinfectants’  compromise  their  desire  for 
perfectly  healthy  soil  and  produce. 

“Finally,  and  most  important,  an  organic 
gardener  wants  healthy  food.  He  feels  that  a  soil 
fertilized  naturally  produces  richer  food  which 
will  in  turn  give  him  and  his  family  the  vitamins 
and  minerals  they  need  in  abundant  supply.” 

You  can  see  that  the  organic  idea  embraces 
many  facets.  Let’s  talk  about  them  one  by  one. 

First,  of  course,  is  organic  matter.  Humus  or 
organic  matter,  (they  are  both  basically  the 
same),  is  an  essential  factor  for  formation  of 
the  soil.  Soil,  as  probably  everyone  knows,  is 
formed  by  nature  with  a  combination  of  humus 
and  mineral  silt.  Humus  has  very  important 
functions.  It  holds  nitrogen;  it  is  the  supply  of 
most  of  the  nitrogen  that  plants  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  use;  it  is  a  food  for  bacteria.  We 
all  know  the  importance  of  bacteria.  There  is  an 
old  saying  among  agricultural  scientists  that  no 
one  can  describe  what  goes  on  in  a  cubic  foot  of 
soil,  and  that  still  holds  true,  but  we  are  very 
rapidly  finding  out  what  goes  on  in  soil,  and 
these  discoveries  are  pointing  the  way  to  the 
organic  method. 
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Mrs.  Peter  Brunette  of 
Rhinelander,  Wisconsin,  who 
presided  at  the  Friday  after¬ 
noon  meeting  discusses  or¬ 
ganic  gardening  with  Mr. 
Rodale  as  they  look  over  a 
recent  copy  of  the  Organic 
Gardening  and  Farming 
Magazine. 


I  was  talking  with  Dr.  Dahl  sitting  next  to 
me,  while  we  were  eating,  about  chelation,  which 
is  a  rather  scientific  concept,  but  it  is  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  why  humus  releases  minerals  from 
the  soil.  IPs  just  recently  been  discovered  as  an 
effect,  and  we  now  know  that  humus  helps  break 
down  and  release  minerals  through  this  chelation 
effect,  which  is  something  new. 

Now,  iPs  something  new  to  us  but  it’s  been 
going  on  ever  since  the  world  started.  There  are 
other  factors  that  Fm  sure  will  be  discovered 
about  humus  which  will  make  it  even  more  im¬ 
portant.  Humus  also  acts  to  improve  the  quality 
of  food  by  increasing  nitrogen  content  in  the  soil 
and  by  generally  making  the  soil  more  fertile. 

Now,  organic  gardeners  use  powdered  rock 
fertilizers,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  concepts  to  African  violet  growers  be¬ 
cause,  although  I  don’t  know  as  much  about 
African  violets  as  Fd  like  to,  I  do  know  that  a 
potting  soil  mixture  generally  is  fertilized  with 
artificial  fertilizers.  Mrs.  Harold  Dannemiller  of 
Barberton,  Ohio,  has  a  good  formula  for  organic 
potting  soil  mixture,  and  I  know  that  she  will 
back  me  up  when  I  say  that  powdered  rock 
fertilizers  should  be  more  widely  used  in  potting 
soil  mixtures.  For  example,  Fll  list  them: 
phosphate  rock;  granite  or  feldspar  dust;  lime¬ 
stone. 

Now,  the  reason  why  they  probably  haven’t 
become  more  popular  is  that  they  are  generally 
used  on  a  farm  scale  and  it  is  a  bit  difficult  to 
obtain  them  in  the  small  amounts  you  would 
use.  But  a  powdered  rock  fertilizer  has  its  nutri¬ 
ents  in  insoluble  form  and  when  you  compare  it 
with  humus  you  achieve  a  balanced  nutrient  mix¬ 
ture.  The  plant  is  able  to  take  food  as  it  needs. 
When  you  use  soluble  fertilizers  you  are  saying 


to  the  plant,  “Here  is  a  mixture  of  food  in  soluble 
form.”  Sometimes  the  plants,  presented  with  a 
large  soluble  mixture,  lose  their  ability  to  choose 
freely  what  they  need,  but  if  you  do  use  rock 
fertilizers  you  will  allow  the  plants  to  choose 
what  they  need  from  the  basic  minerals  and 
basic  elements,  and  we  have  found  that  it  is  an 
extremely  important  advantage. 

Many  people  ask  us,  “Why  are  you  so  violent 
against  chemical  fertilizers;  why  aren’t  you  just 
satisfied  in  recommending  humus  and  let  it  go 
at  that;  why  attack  the  other  fellow?”  Well,  it’s 
all  tied  together  in  one  package,  and  you  can’t 
really  be  a  good  organic  gardener  and  use 
chemical  fertilizers.  The  main  reason  we  object 
to  them  is  the  solubility  of  the  fertilizer,  that’s 
one  main  factor.  All  artificial  fertilizers  are 
very  largely  soluble  and  when  you  feed  a  plant 
a  soluble  fertilizer  you  are,  to  some  extent,  de¬ 
ciding  what  that  plant  should  eat,  and  we  feel 
that  a  human  being  can’t  decide  what  a  plant  can 
eat  but  should  give  it  the  means  to  feed  itself, 
and  then  let  nature  take  its  own  course. 

Another  reason  we  are  against  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizers  is  because  many  of  them  contain  elements 
and  by-products  which  are  not  good  in  the  soil 
and  don’t  belong  there.  For  example,  phosphate 
rock  is  a  natural  fertilizer,  but  for  farm  use  and 
for  garden  use,  companies  take  phosphate  rock 
and  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphuric 
agricultural  acid  which  makes  it  soluble.  Now,  in 
that  process  you  are  adding  to  your  soil  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphur,  and  plants  need  sulphur  but 
they  don’t  need  that  much,  and  you  are  adding 
there  an  element  which  is  not  a  primary  nutrient. 
The  same  is  true  of  things  like  nitrate  of  soda. 
You  add,  basically,  washing  soda  to  the  soil,  and 
that  certainly  has  no  good  effect. 
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We  are  also  very  much  opposed  to  insecticides. 
I  know  that  you  had  a  talk  on  insecticides  this 
morning-  which  I  wish  I  could  have  heard,  but 
I  feel  personally  that  insecticides  are  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  that  we  are  facing  right  now. 
They  are  purely  an  economic  measure.  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  now  about  farm  use  not  gardening.  People 
use  them  because  they  want  to  make  more  money, 
and  if  you  let  money  be  the  judge  of  what  you 
eat  and  how  your  life  is  passed,  you  know  that 
you  are  running  into  trouble.  Every  year  they 
come  out  with  more  poisonous  insecticides  so  that 
farmers  can  make  more  money,  and,  also,  so  the 
insecticide  companies  can  make  more  money.  I 
feel  that  this  is  a  basically  unsound  idea  because 
we  know  from  past  experience  that  insects  are 
very  versatile  in  the  way  they  can  overcome  these 
things.  It  only  takes  an  insect  a  few  generations 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  most  violent  poison 
man  can  dream  up.  So  what  happens?  He  has  to 
dream  up  a  still  more  violent  poison,  and  it’s  a 
vicious  cycle. 

Now,  the  most  important  insecticide  develop¬ 
ments  are  the  systemic  insecticides  which  actually 
put  the  poisons  right  into  the  plants  themselves. 


This,  if  you  think  about  it,  seems  utterly  ridicu¬ 
lous,  but  they  are  working  on  it  and  they  say 
the  poison,  after  six  weeks,  disappears  and  you 
can  eat  these  apples,  et  cetera,  and  that  most  of 
the  poison  is  out  of  them.  To  an  organic 
gardener  this  doesn’t  ring  true.  We  don’t  want 
to  take  the  chance  of  having  any  poison  in  our 
food.  They  say,  “Well,  there  is  only  one  or  two 
parts  per  million  of  DDT  in  these  things  and 
that  won’t  kill  you,”  but  you  have  to  realize 
that  you  are  not  only  eating  apples  with  DDT 
on  them,  but  you  are  eating  a  lot  of  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  well.  You  are  eating  bread 
that  has  preservatives  in  it  and  you  are  eating 
ice  cream  that  is  treated  with  emulsifiers  to 
prevent  it  from  breaking  down,  and  you  are  eat¬ 
ing  cheese  that  is  treated  with  sodium  propionate 
to  prevent  spoiling.  In  your  diet  you  are  taking 
in  artificial  substances  and  insecticides  in  prac¬ 
tically  everything  you  eat. 

Now,  this  gives  you  an  example  of  how  the 
organic  idea  becomes  important,  not  only  to 
gardeners  but  to  everyone,  and  you  can’t  just 
say,  “I’m  going  to  use  the  organic  method  on  my 
African  violets”  and  forget  that  you  are  eating 
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Holly 

Blue  Cushion 
Green  Pearl 
Pink  Fringette 
Blue  Tango 
Crusader 
Cinderella 
Hi  Loa  Cobalt 
Dbl.  Ruby  Girl 
Blue  Moon 
Ruffled  Pink  Queen 
Coi-onation 


Calico 

Dbl.  Ruffles 
Sheldon  Dbl.  Pink 
Ideal 

Achievement 
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PLANTS  $1.00  (except  as  noted) 


Victory 
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Blue  Horizon 
Shocking 

Roseonna  Silhouette 
Purple  Princess 
Ruby  Girl 
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Pink  Puff 
Dbl.  Br.  Orchid 
Air  Waves 


Tama  Pink  ($1.25) 

Pink  Embers 
Serenade 

Frosted  Blue  Lace 
Pink  Lace  ($1.25) 

Frosted  Blue  Girl 

His  Majesty 
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Mermaid  ($1.25) 

Pink  Snow  ($1.25) 
Glamour 
Pink  Spotlight 
Spanish  Nite  ($1.50) 
Cydonia  ($1.50) 
Loretto  ($1.50) 

April 


Green  Pearl 
Cerise 

Wedding  Veil 
Pinx  ($1.50) 

Lagoon  ($2.00) 

Swan  ($2.00) 

Winter  Cheer  ($2.50) 
Pink  Empress  ($1.25) 
Miss  Gayle  ($1.50) 

Fairy  Queen 
Freshman  ($1.50) 

Happy  Days  ($1.50) 

Pink  Tongwensis  ($1.50) 
Gay  Senora  ($1.50) 
Sawdust  ($2.00) 


Sugar  Plum  ($2.00) 

Pink  Clouds 
Dbl.  Polar  Ice 
Giant  Puri:)le  Monarch 
Polar  Ice 

Dbl.  Apple  Blossom  ($1.50) 
Heart  Throbs 
Minneapolis 
Miroc 

Topsy  ($1.50) 

Pink  Cushion 
Tangier  ($1.25) 

Dbl.  Pink  Arbutus 


Send  3^^  stamp  for  descriptive  list.  Over  500  varieties  in  rooted  cuttings  and  plants. 

Generous  bag  of  PERLITE  (specify  fine  or  coarse)  39^5  —  Sponge-Rok  50^5 

Terms:  Cash  with  order.  No  charge  or  C.  O.  D.  Please  include  75^  for  handling,  postage,  etc. 
No  order  accepted  unless  accompanied  by  this  fee.  All  plants  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  special 
handling.  We  do  not  ship  during  cold  weather. 


DOROTHY  YOUNG  greenhouse 

AMES,  IOWA  —  RT.  2 
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chemicalized  foods.  Of  course,  I  am  not  saying 
you  can^t  do  it,  you  can  if  you  want  to,  but  I 
am  willing  to  say  that  if  you  become  interested 
in  African  violets  organically,  you  are  going  to 
become  more  interested  in  what  you  eat  and  how 
your  food  itself  is  grown. 

Now,  very  often  when  I  get  to  this  point  in  a 
talk  doubt  starts  running  through  people’s  minds 
and  they  have  questions  they  want  to  ask.  I  don’t 
think  it’s  too  practical  for  questions  to  be  thrown 
at  me  here  so  what  I  usually  do  is  make  up  a 
list*  of  some  of  the  most  disturbing  questions 
people  ask  me  and  I  ask  them  to  myself.  One 
question  that  always  runs  through  people’s  minds 

is,  “We  agree  with  you  that  it  is  good  to  use 
organic  matter,  but  where  is  it  all  going  to  come 
from;  is  there  enough  organic  matter  to  go 
around?”  I  maintain  that  there  certainly  is.  It’s 
just  that  people  don’t  realize  the  importance  of 
it  and  consequently  don’t  make  the  fullest  use  of 

it. 

For  example,  all  the  food  you  haven’t  eaten 
today  on  your  plate  —  I  don’t  know  how  much  of 
it  there  is,  it  was  a  very  good  lunch  —  but  there 
probably  is  several  hundred  pounds  of  garbage 
resulting  from  this  meal,  and  that  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  burned  or  dumped.  This  would  make 
excellent  fertilizer  for  your  African  violets  or  the 
farms  in  this  country,  but  the  cities  and  the 
sanitary  experts  haven’t  quite  realized  that 
garbage  is  an  essential  fertilizer.  It  isn’t  fair  of 
the  city  people  to  eat  the  food  that  comes  from 
the  farms  and  then  throw  the  residue  away 
instead  of  giving  it  back  to  the  soil. 

On  the  way  up  here  on  the  train  I  was  reading 
a  biography  of  Florence  Nightingale.  It’s  an  ex¬ 
cellent  book.  She  talks  about  her  efforts  to  start 
the  world’s  first  nursing  home.  She  had  collected 
a  fund  and  she  had  to  spend  this  money  to  start 
the  nursing  home.  She  was  convinced  that  it  was 
a  needed  thing,  but  in  all  of  England  she  could 
only  get  three  doctors  to  agree  that  a  nursing 
home  was  needed.  They  all  said  it  was  dangerous 
to  have  people  learning  to  be  nurses  because  they 
will  start  usurping  the  power  of  the  doctor. 

We  know  now  that  nurses  are  one  of  the  most 
vital  parts  of  our  society,  and  I  maintain  there 
is  an  exact  parallel  with  humus  there.  There  are 
very  few  persons  in  positions  of  responsibility 
today  who  feel  that  garbage  should  be  returned 
to  the  soil,  but  I  think  as  the  years  go  by  and 
as  we  dissipate  our  soil  resources,  we  are  going 
to  realize  that  humus  just  like  nurses  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  our  society. 

Another  question  people  ask  is,  “How  should 
I  start  gardening  organically  myself?”  Well,  the 
first  step  I  feel  is  to  stop  using  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizers  entirely  because  you  can  easily  substitute 
for  them,  particularly  in  the  garden.  There  is 
absolutely  no  need  whatever.  On  a  farm  scale 
there  is,  in  many  cases,  an  economic  need  for 
greater  production  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by 
fertilizers,  but  as  gardeners  you  can  completely 


To  the  thousands  of  customers  who  have 
purchased  rooted  African  Violet  leaves,  I 
give  my  sincere  thanks.  Owing  to  illness, 
I  have  sold  out  to  Dorothy  Atkinson,  1702 
Grove  Avenue,  North  Chicago,  Illinois.  She 
is  a  skilled  grower,  who,  with  a  new 
greenhouse  designed  for  leaf  propagation, 
will  furnish  rooted  leaves  of  the  highest 
quality.  Watch  for  her  ad  in  the  December 
magazine. 

JAMES  R.  GILLETTE 

Lake  Forest,  Illinois 


YOU’LL  LIKE  OUR  Heavy  Duty  48"  Grey 
Baked  Enamel  Fluorescent  Light  Fixture. 
Big  13"  white  baked  enameled  reflector 
with  cord,  plug  and  two  40  watt  cool  white 
G.  E.  Tubes.  $11.50  plus  $1.50  postage  & 
packing. 


DUALITE  FLUORESCENT  same  as  above 
but  with  two  25  watt  incandescent  light 
sockets.  $13.50  plus  $1.50  postage  &  pack¬ 
ing. 


Just  set  and  forget.  Your 
lights  will  go  on  and  off 
automatically.  No  more 
worries.  $10.00  Post- 
Paid. 


With  this  Ad  $9.50 


FLORALITE  CO. 

10551  So.  Chicago  Road 
South  Milwaukee,  Winconsin 
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Ask  For:  SMITH’S  PLANTER  MIX 

I  at  your  favorite 

|g  5BUHfeS  1  jo  1 

[variety,  Grocery,  Seed  or  Hard- 

[ware  Store.  If  not  available 

ORDER  DIRECT 

mm 

4  quarts  $1.00 

10  quarts  2.00 

1 

POSTPAID 

ATTENTION:  Club  Presidents 

Write  for  FREE  samples 

SMITH  POTTING  SOIL  COMPANY 

2513  E.  19th  St. 

Tulsa,  Okla, 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

FLOWER  TREES 


EVER  MADE 
for  your  cherished 

AFRICAN 

VIOLETS 

or  other  flowers 


$22^® 

2400 

25’* 


All  Shining 
SPUN 

ALUMINUM 

• 

Hold  up  to  18 
four-inch 
flower  pots — 
yet  require  only 
20-inch  diameter 
floor  space 
36-inch 
height 
42-inch 
height 
48-inch 
height 

Shipped  Assembled 
Express  Prepaid 
EACH  TRAY  ROTATES 
FREELY  about  center 
for  even  sunning  of 
plants  .  .  .  Trays  are 
waterproof  and  hold 
up  to  1/2  inch  of  wa¬ 
ter  .  .  .  Plants  can  be 
watered  the  ideal  way 
—  from  the  bottom  — 
without  individual  wa- 

Ceramo  African  Violet  tering. 

FLOWER  POTS 
10  3-inch  pots.  ... $1.80 
8  4-inch  pots.  .  .  .  2.00 
6  5-inch  pots.  .  .  .  2.20 
Sent  postpaid.  Add  25^  set 
postage  west  of  Rockies. 

These  famous  Squatty  Pots,  of 
dark  red  clay,  with  their  ex¬ 
cellent  porosity,  are  used  and 
recommended  by  Florists. 

Specially  treated  edges  help 
prevent  sloughing  off  of  leaves.  We  will  replace 
all  broken  pots.  Order  today. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog 

OZARK  SPUNALUM  CO. 


Box  59-AE  Jackson,  Missouri 


Aoomm  m  ywR  piAAirs 

a  gEP-o-PtMirl 

Soil  Feeding  Foliage  Feeding 

House  Plants  Outdoor  Gardens 

6  oz.  Size  50^^  —  16  oz.  Size  89^ 

Mail  Orders  —  add  15^  Handling 

THE  LECLERCQ  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  3015  Minneapolis  10,  Minn. 


do  away  with  fertilizers  by  making  compost  and 
by  using  natural  rock  fertilizers. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  stop  using  insecticides 
you  can  do  that  slowly,  you  don’t  have  to  stop 
all  at  once,  but  you  will  find  that  as  you  build 
up  the  nutritive  value  of  your  soil  that  plant 
diseases  and  insects  will  present  less  of  a  problem. 
I  could  go  into  an  hour  long  talk  on  that  alone, 
but  if  anyone  would  like  specific  information  on 
any  of  these  things  possibly  you  could  write  to 
me  and  I  would  be  glad  to  send  you  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  most  important  thing  you  could  do  is  to 
start  building  the  humus  content  of  your  soil. 
There  again  it’s  a  rather  long  subject  to  go  into 
now,  but  great  advances  have  been  made  in 
composts  and  techniques,  and  I’d  like  to  tell  you 
about  one  method  we  call  the  fourteen  day  com¬ 
posting  method,  which  I  guarantee  will  allow 
anyone  in  this  room  to  make  perfect  compost  in 
fourteen  days  out  of  almost  any  organic  material. 
The  method  basically  involves  shredding  your 
organic  materials  first,  which  can  be  done  very 
well  with  a  rotary  lawnmower.  For  example,  if 
you  have  weeds  or  leaves  in  your  backyard  and 
you  place  them  in  a  small  pile  and  run  back  and 
forth  over  them  with  your  rotary  lawnmower, 
you  will  get  a  fine  mixture.  It  takes  a  little  time 
to  do  it,  but  the  composting  results  are  far  su¬ 
perior  to  older  methods.  There  are,  of  course, 
shredders  on  the  market  which  cost  one  hundred 
dollars  and  up,  but  it  makes  the  problem  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  compost  much  easier  if  you  shred  it,  and 
the  quality  of  the  compost  will  be  better. 

One  important  factor  is  that  if  you  make 
compost  in  fourteen  days  you  have  less  problems 
with  things  like  maggots  and  nematodes  which 
may  affect  the  compost.  You  can  make  it  on  a 
concrete  base  if  you  have  it,  and  if  you  make  it 
quickly  you  can  be  relatively  certain  that  it’s  not 
going  to  contain  anything  that  will  infect  your 
African  violets.  I  can’t  speak  with  complete  au¬ 
thority  on  that,  but  I  offer  it  as  a  suggestion. 

Another  question  that  people  ask  is,  “Can  I 
make  good  soil  out  of  hard  clay  or  out  of  very 
bad  soil?”  I  think  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  is 
to  build  up  the  organic  content  with  humus  —  it 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

New  and  Choice  Older  varieties 
Special  reduced  Fall  prices  on  rooted  cuttings 
Stamp  for  List 

MRS.  JAMES  D.  FOWLER 

651  Greystone  Sheridan,  Wyoming 


KROGMAN’S  VIOLETRY 

1365  So.  125th  St.  Milwaukee  14,  Wis. 

Plants  Rooted  Cuttings  Leaves 

Send  stamp  for  “Basic  1956  List”  or 
“Supplemental  List  of  Newest  Releases” 

1  mile  from  Hwy.  16,  18,  15,  30,  45  and  100  at  59 


can  be  done.  I  feel  that  any  soil  which  you  con¬ 
sider  to  be  really  bad  boils  down  to  the  fact  that 
it  lacks  humus,  with  the  exception  of  certain  muck 
soils  which  are  worked  out,  but  the  average  bad 
soil* that  you  run  up  against  is  suffering  mainly 
from  a  deficiency  of  humus. 

One  last  thing,  Fd  like  to  read  to  you  the 
recipe  of  Mrs.  Dannemiller  for  organic  potting 
soil  mixture.  Some  of  these  materials  may  be  a 
little  difficult  to  obtain  but  if  you  write  to  me 
I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  the  sources. 

I  pint  natural  ground  potash  rock 
(granite  dust,  basalt,  diabase) 
y2  pint  ground  limestone 
V2  pint  bonemeal 
1  pint  dehydrated  cow  manure 

1  pint  fine  charcoal 

5  pints  coarse  baled  peat  moss  which 
has  been  soaked  and  excess  water 
squeezed  out 

2  tablespoons  Activo  (old  style  type) 
which  is  a  bacterial  activator 

Mrs,  Dannemiller  says  to  mix  the  ingredients 
thoroughly  and  do  not  use  for  at  least  two  weeks. 
She  feels  that  the  addition  of  compost  to  this 
picture  would  do  much  for  it,  but  she  is  afraid 
to  use  what  she  makes  because  it  may  have  nema¬ 
todes  in  it. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  what  organic  gardening 
means  and  what  it  will  do  for  you.  I  realize  that 
iFs  a  difficult  task  to  do  in  a  short  time  but  I 
hope  that  I  at  least  have  aroused  your  interest 
somewhat,  and  as  I  said  before,  if  there  are  any 
questions  or  if  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  it 
I  would  appreciate  your  writing  to  me.  My  ad¬ 
dress  is:  Robert  Rodale,  Emmaus,  Pennsylvania. 

THE  END 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Over  250  varieties.  Write  for  new  fall  list. 
We  ship  anywhere.  Visit  our  display  house. 

Open  daily  9-5.  Closed  Thursdays. 

ORCHARD  NURSERY 

4009  Mt.  Diablo  Blvd.  Lafayette,  Calif. 


HypOK<^ 

Grows  Better  Plants  Faster  ‘  * 

In  SOIL,  SAND  or  WATERV 


Simply  dissolve  and  water 
all  your  houseplants,  garden 
flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs  or 
lawn.  Produces  stronger  plants, 
more  and  larger  flowers  and 
fruit.  Excellent  for  starting 
seedlings,  cuttings,  transplants. 
Clean,  odorless.  Won’t  burn 
foliage  or  roots  if  used  as 
directed.  Contains  all  nutri¬ 
tional  elements  complete  and 
balanced — plus  vitamin  B1 — 
Instantly  available.  Results  sure. 


It  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  send  $1  for 
I  lb,  can  postpaid.  Makes  100  gallons 

HYDROPONIC  Chemkol  Co.,  Inc.  Copley,  O. 


VIOLET’S  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOPPE 
INTRODUCING  THE  HOLLY  SERIES 
LEAVES  FRESH  AND  ROOTED,  CUTTINGS  AND 
PLANTS,  LOVELY  NEW  SEEDLINGS,  HOLLYS 
DOUBLE  RUFFLE. 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  PRICES 

MRS.  J.  FRATHEL 

252  Clay  Ave.  Rochester  13,  N.  Y. 


TRY  THESE  EYESTOPPERS 

MAYFAIR  —  huge  purple  double,  gorgeous  foliage 
MIROC  —  wine  red  double,  shapes  perfectly 
THELMA  —  lovely  red  single,  fine  performer 
FRIVOLETTA  —  frilled  orchid  red  double.  None 
better 

GRACE  POPE  —  huge  orchid  double,  a  dandy 
HOLLY  HALO  —  pansy  bloom,  dark  bronze  foliage 
CONCERTO  —  fringed  bloom,  very  dark  ruffled 
foliage 

Available  at  — • 

RICHARDS  VIOLET  CARDENS 

95  Meadowbrook  Rd.  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

Out  Main  to  Union  Rd.  (18B)  north  1  mile 
We  do  not  ship  plants 
Closed  Thursday  except  by  appointment 
Open  Sunday  2  to  4  p.m. 


ENCARDT’S  VIOLET  HOUSE 

SPECIALIZE  IN  HYBRIDIZING  DOUBLES 

Some  have  over  100  blossoms  and  buds  at  one  time. 
Some  Double  Stem,  giving  you  two  bloom  stems  to 
a  leaf  instead  of  one.  Many  others,  including 
Skippy,  Debbie,  Amigo,  Fiesta,  Dbl.  Red  Encore,  etc. 

You  Are  Cordially  Invited 

2818  S.  17  St.  Omaha  9,  Nebr. 

1  Block  South  of  Vinton  St. 

Phone  We.  1304 
Ship  Plants  and  Leaves 
54  Stamp  for  List 
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PLANT  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

A.  H.  Bowers,  Agronomist,  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 


I  am  greatly  honored  tonight  to  be  on  the  same 
program  with  Mr.  Wicks.  It  took  an  act  of 
parliament  to  get  him  over  here;  all  I  had  to  get 
was  the  permission  of  my  wife. 

Speaking  of  wives  I  see  a  lot  of  them  out 
here,  which  leads  me  off  into  the  distance  where 
I  see  a  lot  of  husbands  at  home.  I  see  dust 
collecting  under  the  furniture,  I  see  dishes  piling 
up  in  the  sink,  I  see  unmade  beds,  I  see  news¬ 
papers  on  the  floor  ...  I  hope  you  are  enjoying 
yourselves  here  tonight. 

If  those  husbands  are  enjoying  themselves,  I 
know  they  are  reveling  in  their  new  found 
freedom.  Not  long  ago  before  television  became 
so  prominent  one  of  the  radio  broadcasting 
systems  conducted  a  “Listener’s  Survey”  for  one 
of  its  clients.  They  called  a  cross  section  of 
homes  over  the  country  and  asked  to  speak  to 
the  man  of  the  house.  Then  they  asked,  “To 
what  are  you  listening?”  Well,  the  survey  was 
pronounced  a  failure  when  out  of  the  first 
live  thousand  husbands  contacted,  four  thousand 
answered,  “My  wife.” 

However,  husbands  take  up  hobbies,  too.  An 
engineer  friend  of  mine  recently  retired  after 
many  years  of  service  with  a  public  utility 
company.  I  saw  him  on  the  street  not  long  ago 
and  I  said,  “Well,  Mac,  what  are  you  doing  these 
days?”  He  was  quite  a  gardener.  He  said,  “Why, 
i’m  in  the  honeydew  business.”  I  said,  “Honey- 
dew  business  ?  Have  you  gone  into  raising  melons 
on  the  side  for  something  to  do  in  your  retire¬ 
ment?”  He  replied,  “Oh,  no,  nothing  as  pleasant 
as  that.  Ever  since  I’ve  been  retired  and  at  home 
it’s  been  ‘Honey,  do  this’  and  ‘Honey,  do  that’.” 

As  I  looked  around  this  afternoon  at  the  many 
beautiful  exhibits  I  was  more  determined  than 
ever  not  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  African  vio¬ 
lets.  I  almost  brought  one  of  my  own  with  me; 
I  have  five.  But  they  are  the  saddest,  sickest, 
most  miserable  looking  violets  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  I  can  do  fairly  well  raising  tomatoes;  in 
fact.  I’ve  taken  quite  a  number  of  blue  ribbons 
in  our  Mens  Garden  Club  Show.  But  when  it 
comes  to  violets  I  take  off  my  hat  to  all  of  the 
experts  in  the  country,  who  are  so  well  repre¬ 
sented  here  tonight. 

So  I  will  go  on  the  premise  that  most  of  you 
are  gardeners  first  and  violet  enthusiasts  second. 
I  know  that  you  must  have  an  overall  interest  in 
gardening,  and  hence,  my  general  topic:  “Plant 
Food  For  Thought.” 

I’d  like  to  begin  with  what  fertilizers  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  In  1851  the  first 
fertilizers  were  used  in  this  country  and  they 
were  a  weird  and  composite  mixture. 


In  those  days  there  were  no  branded  plant 
foods  of  any  kind,  but  some  enterprising  farmers 
sold  what  they  called  farm  rights  to  formulas 
that  they  themselves  developed,  and  in  1851,  for 
instance,  one  J.  B.  Pittman  of  Robeson  County, 
North  Carolina,  paid  $2.50  to  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office  for  the  right  to  prepare  and  use  the 
“Southern  Fertilizer”  for  seventeen  years.  This 
mixture  was  approximately  one-half  per  cent 
nitrogen,  one-half  per  cent  phosphate,  and  one 
per  cent  potash.  It  was  prepared  as  follows  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  farm  right  contract.  Here’s  the 
recipe  for  one  ton. 

It  says,  1.  “Take  of  stable  or  lot  manure,  one 
thousand  pounds  to  one  thousand  pounds  turf  or 
muck. 

Twelve  pounds  of  commercial  saltpetre  with 
one  hundred  pounds  of  slacked  lime.  Two 
bushels  of  common  salt  mixed  well  with  half  a 
bushel  of  oak  ashes. 

Let  it  stand  in  the  pen  or  put  it  in  barrels. 
Use  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre.  To  prepare  the  fertilizer,  build  a 
pen  well  sheltered  and  put  in  No.  1  one  foot  deep 
and  level  it.  Then  add  No.  2  one  inch  deep  and 
level.  Then  sprinkle  No.  3  sufficient  to  cover. 
Then  begin  again  with  No.  1  following  as  above, 
always  ending  with  a  layer  of  No.  1.” 

Well,  shades  of  organic  gardening,  there  we 
had  it  one  hundred  years  ago!  Since  then  a  good 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made  until  now  you 
can  go  out  and  buy  in  any  number  of  small 
packages,  whether  they  be  Stim-U-Plant  or 
Instant  Vigoro  or  whatever  they  may  be  —  very 
concentrated  materials  that  would  take  the  place 
of  several  cubic  feet  of  Mr.  Pittman’s  farm  right 
mixture.  They  contain  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent 
actual  plant  food  content,  and  those  of  you  who 
are  familiar  with  plant  food  ratios  know  that 
such  analyses  as  19/28/14  and  20/20/20  or 
20/10/15  are  very  effective,  even  though  they 
are  highly  soluble  and  contrary  to  Mr.  Rodale’s 
objections,  they  are  diluted  properly  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  they  work  every  bit  as  well  and 
with  a  lot  less  trouble  than  Mr.  Pittman’s  farm 
mixture. 

Plant  foods  of  today  literally  are  capable  of 
working  wonders,  and  I  would  like  to  read  you 
a  release  that  recently  came  from  the  University 
of  Illinois.  The  University  of  Illinois  for  some 
eighty  years  has  had  some  experimental  plots. 
They  used  to  be  out  on  the  edge  of  the  college 
farm,  but  now  the  college  has  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  them.  Some  of  these  plots  have  been  in 
continuous  corn  for  seventy-nine  years.  All  of 
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the  residues  have  been  removed,  no  stalks  have 
been  returned,  no  plant  food  is  added,  no  manure, 
nothing.  The  ground  has  been  bare  except  when 
corn  is  growing  on  it. 

Well,  last  year  the  university  decided  to  see 
what  would  happen  if  they  were  to  give  it  a 
“dynamite  treatment”  of  plant  food,  to  see  how 
far  they  could  bring  production  back  after  this 
soil  had  been  so  heavily  cropped  for  so  long. 
What  they  were  able  to  do  really  made  news. 

Now,  you  all  know,  I  think,  that  one  hundred 
bushels  per  acre  yield  of  corn  is  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  yield;  it’s  the  aim  of  farmers  all  over 
the  nation.  Our  average  state  yields,  even  in  the 
corn  belt,  are  somewhere  around  fifty  to  fifty- 
five'  bushels  an  acre. 

Last  year  the  following  fertilizers  were  ap¬ 
plied  across  the  entire  field:  five  tons  of  ground 
limestone,  two  hundred  pounds  of  nitrogen,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  phosphate,  and  one 
hundred  pounds  of  potash.  Half  of  it  was  plowed 
down  and  half  broadcast,  and  disced  into  the 
soil.  These  continuous  corn  plots  that  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  plant  food  for  all  those  years  were 
yielding  somewhere  around  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  but  in  just  that  one  year  —  and  remember¬ 
ing  that  one  hundred  bushel  yield  per  acre  is 
excellent  under  the  best  of  conditions  —  this  plant 
food  treatment  brought  the  yield  up  to  eighty-six 
bushels  to  the  acre,  using  just  the  regular 
commercial  plant  food  materials  available  on  the 
market  at  this  time. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Russell,  who  is  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agronomy  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
said  that  the  yield  differences  due  to  previous 
management  were  largely  removed  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  adequate  plant  food,  but  he  said  that 
additional  plant  food  applied  to  the  properly 
managed  plots  gave  no  significant  yield  increases. 
In  other  words,  in  the  area  where  they  had  been 
following  good  soil  management  and  had  been 
supplying  the  extra  nutrients  that  were  needed 
there  was  no  effect  from  this  “dynamite  treat¬ 
ment”,  but  where  the  soil  was  highly  depleted, 
even  though  no  organic  matter  was  added,  and 
even  though  the  soil  was  getting  heavier  and 
more  difficult  to  till  and  dried  out  faster  in  the 
summer,  they  were  able  to  bring  back  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  just  one  year. 

Now,  ril  tell  you  of  another  instance,  of 
miracle-working  by  plant  foods.  You  may  not 
believe  this  one,  but  I  will  state  right  now  that 
this  is  an  actual  true  story.  Four  or  five  years 
ago  we  received  in  our  office  a  letter  from  an 
American  civilian  who  was  living  in  Frankfurt, 
Germany.  This  letter  stated  that  a  remarkable 
thing  had  happened  to  him.  He  stated  that  he 
had  been  growing  increasingly  bald  and  that  his 
wife  had  become  quite  concerned  about  it.  One 
day,  on  the  streets  of  Frankfurt,  his  wife  had 
seen  a  peddler  selling  wares  with  quite  a  variety 
of  goods  for  sale.  Among  them  was  a  cure  for 
baldness,  which  were  little  pink  tablets.  The 
peddler  pointed  to  his  own  head  of  hair  as  proof 


NEW  PRECISION  BUILT 


WATER-FOG  PLANT  SPRAYER 

Squeeze  the  handle  and  out  comes  a  fine  water-fog 
mist.  Moistens  leaves  so  plants  can  drink.  Increases 
humidity.  One  hand  operation  with  positive  trigger 
action  pump.  Fine  mist  to  heavy  spray.  Sturdy 
bright  copper  base  with  non-corrosive  nickel  plated 
brass  top.  Finest  professional  equipment.  Precision 
built  for  long  uninterrupted  service.  Written  guar¬ 
antee  for  repair  or  replacement  if  ever  needed,  with 
1-day  service.  Extra  spray  head  for  insecticides, 
fungicides,  moth  spray,  etc.  Extension  places  water- 
fog  inside  foliage  and  under  leaves,  or  sprays  across 
full  width  of  large  growing  bench.  Pint  size  Sprayer 
$6.95,  quart  $7.95  postpaid.  3-part  tube  for  8",  16", 
and  24"  extension  of  spray  head  $1.95  extra. 

FREE  CATALOG  UNUSUAL  HARD-TO-FIND 
SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

On  The  Strand  (Box  911)  Oxford,  Md. 


FOR  BRIGHTER  COLORS.  PRETTIER  FLOWERS, 
MORE  VIGOROUS  PLANTS,  TRY  OUR  NEW— 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  VARIETIES 

Developed  by  the  latest  methods  of  per¬ 
formance  and  testing. 

Send  name  and  address  for  price  list  of 
rooted  cuttings. 

(Rooted  cuttings  are  not  available  at  green¬ 
house) 

LYNDON  LYON 

14  Mutchler  St.  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 

Phone  3591  Open  Daily  and  Sunday 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Convention  and  latest  releases.  Also  good  standard 
varieties.  Accessories,  plants,  rooted  cuttings,  leaves. 
Phone  3111 

VISITORS  WELCOME 
Stamped  addressed  envelope  for  list 

SOLANGE  SLIFKA 

203  N.  Ohio  St.  Fayette,  Ohio 

Located  on  U.  S.  Route  20 
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Two  items  every  violet  grower  should  have: 


PROTECTOTAPE  —  prevents  drooping  and  dying 
leaves  caused  by  contact  with  pot  rims. 
Proven  best  for  preventing  leaf  stalk  infec¬ 
tion  (petiole  rot) . 


Adhesive  ProtectoTape; 

1  inch  wide,  540  inches 

1  inch  wide,  2160  inches 

%  inch  wide,  2160  inches 


Lead  alloy  ProtectoTape: 

%  inch  wide,  270  inches 
%  inch  wide,  1350  inches 


0 


pROTECTOJAPE 


$1.75 

$5.00* 

$4.50* 


$1.00 

.$4.00* 


IDENTOTABS  —  self-sticking  labels  designed  spec¬ 
ially  for  leaf  cuttings,  rooted  leaves,  stems 
and  pots  ....  144  per  package  —  $1.00 


Send  remittance  to: 

GRAYLINE  Specialties  Company 
Box  1529  Grand  Central  Station 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

*Postage  extra.  30^  east  of  Miss.  ;  35^  west.  Exce.ss 
refunded.  All  othei'S  POSTPAID. 


on  house  and  garden  plants 

This  powerful  spray  insecticide  kills 
mealy  bugs,  aphids,  white  flies,  thrip 
and  other  plant  insects.  Just  press  the 
button!  A  fine  spray  kills  instantly. 
I-BOMB,  manufactured  by  horticul¬ 
tural  experts,  is  economical  for  one 
or  many  plants.  It’s  recommended  for 
African  Violets,  ivies,  and  other  garden 
and  house  plants.  Won’t  burn  bloom  or  ( 
foliage.  Harmless  to  pets  and  children. 

$1.59  at  your  dealer  ...  or  order  direct. 

PLANT  MARVEL  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  AV-2,V.  West"  119th  St.,  Chicago  28,  III. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

ALL  THE  NEWEST  VARIETIES 
In  Bloom  in  Three  Inch  Pots  $1.00 
Double  Pinks  $2.00,  Including  New  Pink  Girls 
No  Shipping 

MORRITT’S  GREENHOUSE 

23  Roblin  Ave.  Toronto  6,  Ontario,  Canada 


of  the  tablets’  worth,  stating  that  by  using  them 
he  had  regrown  his  own  hair. 

Well,  this  lady  was  intrigued,  of  course,  and 
she  purchased  some  of  the  tablets.  They  came  in 
a  plain  paper  bag  with  directions  on  how  to  be 
taken,  and  she  brought  them  home  to  her  husband 
and  he  began  taking  them.  I  believe  he  said  the 
directions  were  to  take  one  with  a  glass  of  milk 
at  each  meal.  Sure  enough,  before  long,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  letter,  his  hair  began  to  grow  back, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  he  had  a  very  good  head 
of  hair  again. 

Well,  this  was  remarkable.  The  only  trouble 
was  that  he  was  having  a  little  digestive  distress 
along  with  it.  He  showed  some  of  the  tablets  to 
a  colleague  in  his  office  in  Frankfurt  and  his 
colleague  said,  “Those  look  to  me  like  a  plant 
food  tablet.”  The  gentleman  couldn’t  believe  it, 
but  he  asked  his  friend,  “Well,  how  can  I  find 
out  if  it  is  or  not?”  So  his  colleague  said,  “They 
look  like  a  brand  that  Swift  and  Company  used 
to  manufacture.  I  suggest  you  send  a  sample  to 
them  and  find  out  if  indeed  they  did  come  from 
the  Swift  Company.” 

Well,  they  did.  They  were  Vigoro  tablets,  but 
I  felt  it  only  fair  to  write  to  him  and  tell  him 
that  most  probably  the  milk  was  doing  as  much 
good  as  anything  for  his  hair,  and  that  we  didn’t 
recommend  further  ingestion  of  the  plant  food 
tablets. 

Let’s  go  on  and  look  at  some  of  the  plant 
food  elements  I’m  talking  about  here.  You’re  all 
familiar  with  nitrogen,  of  course,  the  growth  ele¬ 
ment.  There’s  lots  of  it  in  the  atmosphere;  the 
air  right  now  is  seventy-eight  per  cent  nitrogen. 
Yet  it  doesn’t  do  plants  much  good  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  form.  When  it  is  put  in  available  form 
it  really  has  spectacular  results. 

Some  of  the  most  spectacular  results  were 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  people  at  a  football 
game  which  took  place  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  As  you  can  imagine,  there 
is  quite  a  football  rivalry  between  the  University 
of  Texas  and  the  Texas  A.  and  M.  College.  Well, 
the  Aggies  got  into  the  Texas  Stadium  a  few 
nights  before  the  game  and  using  ammonium 
nitrate  they  wrote  a  message  on  the  gridiron. 
They  watered  it  in  thoroughly  and  by  game  time, 
there  in  beautiful  dark  green  letters  running  the 
full  length  of  the  gridiron  read  the  legend, 
“Aggies,”  and  nobody  could  do  a  thing  about  it. 
It  was  a  sensational  demonstration  of  the  powers 
of  nitrogen  and  its  effect  in  stimulating  rich 
plant  growth. 

There  are  a  number  of  forms  of  nitrogen 
available  in  plant  foods  today,  but  I  would  like 
to  mention  for  just  a  minute  a  new  source  which 
has  recently  come  on  the  market  —  Oreg- 
formaldehyde  materials  —  which  are  being  quite 
widely  advertised  this  year.  They  are  probably 
the  best  answer  to  slow  feeding  of  nitrogen  than 
anything  that  has  ever  been  developed.  They  are 
chemical  in  nature,  but  have  better  plant  food 
release  characteristics  than  natural  organics  such 
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as  hoof  and  horn  meal.  This  is  an  important 
constituent  of  the  John  Innes  compost  that  Mr. 
Wicks  mentioned  as  being  widely  used  in  England, 
and  also  to  some  extent  in  this  country. 

Instead  of  having  a  big  flush  of  growth  when 
oreg-formaldehyde  is  used  as  a  nitrogen  source, 
there  is  a  slow,  even  feeding.  There  is  one  draw¬ 
back  about  it,  and  that  is  in  the  early  spring  you 
don’t  get  any  results  from  oreg-formaldehyde 
until  the  soil  warms  up,  so  that  it  is  best  to  use 
a  ■  combination  product  containing  both  oreg- 
formaldehyde  and  a  quickly  available  source  of 
plant  food.  But  it  does  last  well  through  the 
summer.  After  the  soil  warms  up  and  the  micro¬ 
organisms  go  to  work,  then  this  new  form  is  very 
satisfactory.  It  gets  away  from  the  extreme 
flushes  of  growth  and  gives  you  a  slow,  even 
growth,  and  I  believe  we  are  going  to  see  more 
and  more  of  it. 

To  go  on,  now,  to  another  important  element, 
phosphorus.  Plants  can  utilize  a  great  deal  of 
nitrogen  without  getting  viney  or  leggy  as  long 
as  there  is  a  good  balance  of  phosphorus  and 
potash  to  go  along  with  it.  It  is  when  these 
nutrients  get  out  of  balance  with  nitrogen  that 
you  run  into  the  typical  symptoms  of  nitrogen 
excess.  Phosphorus  is  probably  the  greatest 
balance  wheel  to  an  excess  of  nitrogen.  As  long 
as  phosphate  levels  are  kept  high  in  the  soil,  no 
matter  whether  it’s  vegetables  or  African  violets 
or  whatever  the  crop  may  be,  you’ll  get  much 
better  efficiency  of  the  applied  nitrogen.  Phos¬ 
phorus  is  particularly  essential  at  the  time  when 
rooting  is  taking  place  and  at  the  time  of  fruit¬ 
ing.  Phosphorus  is  stored  in  the  seed,  and  that  is 
because  it  is  necessary  for  the  synthesis  of  fats. 
These  fat  materials  are  actually  phosphorus  com¬ 
pounds.  Then,  in  the  beginning  of  the  plant’s  life 
it  is  highly  essential  for  rapid  and  sturdy  root 
development,  and  this  is  well  borne  out  by  the 
widespread  use  of  starter  solutions  by  commercial 
growers  of  vegetables  and  other  plants  where 
they  do  use  a  very  high  phosphate  starter  so¬ 
lution,  containing  something  like  a  10-50-10  water 
soluble  material. 

As  for  potash,  what  does  it  do?  Well,  nobody 
knows,  for  sure.  Everybody  knows  what  happens 
when  potash  is  not  present,  but  if  you  try  to  pin 
down  a  plant  physiologist,  they  will  have  to  tell 
you  that  they  don’t  know  just  how  potassium 
operates.  It  has  a  tremendous  variety  of  func¬ 
tions  in  that  it’s  necessary  for  sugar  formation, 
for  protein  formation,  for  cell  division,  for  en¬ 
gendering  quality  and  stiffening  stalks  in  wide 
variety  of  flower  plants  as  well  as  in  cereals. 
It  helps  to  balance  nitrogen  supply,  it  engenders 
disease  resistance,  and  encourages  root  formation 
and  development.  But  all  the  time  that  this 
potassium  is  working  so  hard  in  the  plant,  it 
always  remains  in  water  soluble  form.  If  you 
chop  up  a  plant  and  leach  it  with  water  all  of 
the  potassium  will  come  out,  whereas  much  of 
the  phosphate,  nitrogen  and  calcium  remain  as 
building  blocks  in  the  plant  tissue.  Potassium, 


FREE  ADVANCE  COPY  .  .  . 

1957  CATALOG 

Sixty  illustrated  pages  of  unusual  and  hard-to-find 
supplies,  equipment  and  accessories  for  African  Vio¬ 
lets,  Gloxinias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas,  all  greenhouse 
and  indoor  plants.  Everything  fi’om  potting  mixes 
and  plant  foods  to  large  aluminum  plant  stands  and 
fluorescent  lighted  plant  carts.  Largest  selection  any 
catalog  specializing  in  African  Violet  supplies  and 
equipment  for  indoor  plants  and  greenhouses.  Send 
now  for  your  free  copy. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

on  The  Strand  (Box  914)  Oxford,  Maryland 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Plants  Leaf  Settings  Leaves 

Write  for  list 

THE  HOUSE  OF  VIOLETS 

3V2  miles  south  on  Highway  281 
BLANCO,  TEXAS 

Wholesale  Retail 

Open  weekdays 
1  p.  m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays 


SPUNALUM’S  NEW  ‘^Swing-a-Way” 
PLANT  STAND 


For  African  Violets 
and  other  Plants  — 
Arms  rotate  for  Sun¬ 
ning  and  display 
appearance. 

STUKN  NG!  Holds 
11  plants  in  5-inch 
trays  —  each  tray 
holding  pot  up  to  6- 
inch  standard.  48" 
High.  Distance  from 
floor  to  bottom  arm 
is  15-inches.  Arms 
ran  be  “swung-away” 
for  best  arrangement 
in  appearance  or  for 
sunning.  Ba.se  and 
arm  trays  are  shining 
spun  aluminum  easily 
kept  like  new.  Stand 
made  entirely  of  rust¬ 
proof  aluminum  .  .  . 
light  and  easy  to 
handle.  So  perfectly 
balanced,  it’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tip. 


Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


OZARK  SPUNALUM  CO. 


Box  59-AF 


Jackson,  Mo, 


$14.95 


CANADIAN 

ORDERS 

add  $1  for  postage 
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African  Violets 


African  Violet  culture 
has  won  such  en¬ 
during  popularity  be¬ 
cause  these  lovely 
plants — with  their  ex¬ 
quisite  blooms  and 
wide  variety  of 
beautiful  leaf  shapes 
and  textures — are  so 
easy  to  grow  that  be¬ 
ginners  have  as  many 
flowers  as  advanced 
collectors. 


PLANTS  LIKE  THIS  $1.00  each 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  prove  to  you  that  we  know  how  to  mail  African 
Violets  to  you  IN  PERFECT  condition,  we  will  send 
postpaid  and  guaranteed — your  choice  of  a  plant  in 
bloom  and  labeled  true  to  name — Pink,  White,  Light 
Blue,  Dark  Purple,  Lavender  at  $1.00.  Or  all  5  for 
$4.95. 

FREE  African  Violet  CATALOG 
Tells  how  to  grow  African  Violets  1  Many  varieties 
pictured  in  color.  You’ll  want  to  start  this  deligh1> 
ful  hobby  today  so  write  to 

SPOUTZ  ™  GREENHOUSES 

34301  MORAVIAN  DR.  FRASER,  MICH. 

“We  specialize  in  choice  varieties” 


WHOLESALE  RETAIL 

CHOICE  NEW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
Reasonable  Prices  No  List  or  Shipping- 
VISIT 

LYKE’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

EAST  BETHANY,  NEW  YORK 

We  have  vermiculite,  potting  soil,  clay  pots,  plastic 
pots  of  many  sizes  and  styles  as  well  as  a  hand  valve 
attachment  to  fit  regular  garden  hose  for  watering. 
We  are  closing  out  some  of  our  wik-fed  pots  and 
other  types  at  cost  and  below. 

We  thank  you  for  past  visits  and  invite  you  to 
come  again  soon. 

Larry  and  Dorothy  Lyke 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  &  SUPPLIES 

It  is  September  and  later  than  you  think. 
For  your  fall  transplanting  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  for  your  trial  order  of  nutrient  treated 
2^/4  inch  pots.  20  for  $1.00  or  attractive  2^/4 
inch  plastic  pots  $1.00  per  dozen.  3  inch 
plastic  pots  $1.50  per  dozen  Postpaid. 
Newest  available  violet  varieties  for  fall 
and  early  winter  shipping.  New  list  gladly 
sent  on  request, 

NORA  E.  MANEGOLD 

7904  Cooper  Road  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


even  though  it  is  mobile,  is  used  over  and  over 
again  around  the  plant,  yet  plants  do  have  a 
very  high  requirement  for  it. 

Going  on  now  to  the  “minor  elements/’  as 
they  are  called.  Although  these  elements  are  re¬ 
quired  in  very,  very  small  quantities,  they  occupy 
a  place  in  plant  nutrition  that  is  all  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  actual  quantities  that  are  required. 
They  act  as  catalysts  —  they  have  to  be  present 
in  order  for  the  multitude  of  very  intricate  re¬ 
actions  that  constitute  plant  growth  to  take  place. 

I  think  that  I  can  illustrate  the  effects  of  these 
minor  elements  in  a  very  simple  experiment  that 
I  will  conduct  right  here  and  now. 

I  have  here  just  a  plain  lump  of  cane  sugar. 
Will  somebody  in  close  range  light  up  a  ciga¬ 
rette  ?  If  I  try  to  burn  this  lump  of  sugar, 
whether  I  use  a  match  or  whether  I  use  a  blow¬ 
torch,  it  will  char  and  it  will  melt,  and  it  may 
smoulder  a  bit,  but  it  will  not  burn.  Now,  Pll 
put  a  little  bit  of  tobacco  ash  on  the  lump  of 
sugar,  then  blow  most  of  it  off  and  we  can  see 
what  happens  when  I  again  try  to  light  the  sugar. 
Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  you  can  all  see  it 
but  I  can  feel  it.  It’s  burning  now.  With  that 
little  bit  of  tobacco  ash  I  could  have  burned  a 
chunk  of  sugar  as  big  as  a.  hotel  but  without  it 
I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  burn  the  first  little  grain. 
Why  is  that?  Tobacco  contains  quite  a  bit  of 
potassium  taken  up  from  the  soil  and  when  an 
atom  of  potassium  from  that  tobacco  ash  comes 
in  contact  with  the  sugar  it  forms  a  compound 
that  will  burn. 

Perhaps  you  remember  from  your  high  school 
chemistry  just  what  sugar  is  made  of:  Twelve 
atoms  of  carbon,  twenty-two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
eleven  atoms  of  oxygen.  When  this  atom  of 
potassium  is  added  to  the  sugar  it  forms  a  com¬ 
pound  which  v/ill  burn.  What  happens  when  it 
burns?  Well,  the  carbon  and  part  of  the  oxygen 
go  off  into  the  air  as  water  vapor,  so  what  you 
have  left  is  still  the  atom  of  potassium.  It  passes 
on  to  the  next  molecule  of  sugar  and  burns  that 
one  up  and  so  on. 

So  you  can  see  that  it  takes  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  potassium  in  order  to  do  very  re¬ 
markable  things  with  sugar!  It’s  the  same  way 
in  plants  with  these  minor  elements  —  copper, 
manganese,  boron,  etc.  Very  small  quantities  do 
remarkable  things. 

Iron  deficiency  is  common  where  people  get 
“carried  away”  with  liming  their  soil.  Lime  is  a 
wonderful  thing  where  you  need  it.  But  too  often 
I’ve  seen  lime  used  as  a  cure  for  moss  in  the 
lawn.  Actually,  the  presence  of  moss  indicates 
not  acidity,  but  just  plain  starvation.  The  moss 
would  survive  where  the  grass  would  not.  But 
it  is  believed  far  and  wide  that  when  moss  grows 
on  the  lawn,  the  soil  is  acid. 

There  is  a  gentleman  in  Chicago  who  had  a 
beautiful  garden.  He  had  an  old  landscaper  to 
take  care  of  his  place.  When  he  first  moved  into 
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his  home  there  was  moss  on  the  lawn.  The  old 
landscaper  said,  “Yah,  yah,  it  needs  lime.”  So 
they  put  on  lime,  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
of  lime  for  about  seven  or  eight  years  in  a  row, 
on  the  flower  beds,  rose  beds,  lawn,  compost  heap 
and  every  place  else.  Well,  it  wasn’t  long  before 
everything  —  I  mean  literally  everything  —  began 
turning  yellow.  He  thought  it  was  the  plant  food 
he  had  used.  I  got  a  hurry-up  call  to  come  and 
look.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  run  a  soil 
test;  it  ran  clear  off  the  end  of  the  alkalinity 
scale. 

What  actually  happened  there  was  that  he 
“loved  that  yard  to  death,”  as  it  were,  by  using 
too  much  lime.  He  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing 
by  it,  but  in  so  doing  everything  in  his  garden 
was  chlorotic  from  iron  deficiency  induced  by  the 
alkalinity  he  had  induced  by  putting  on  excessive 
lime. 

So  it  takes  some  experience  and  it  takes 
common  sense  in  the  matter  of  garden  soil 
management. 

The  efforts  of  plant  societies  like  your  own 
helps  to  get  the  word  across  to  people.  Proper 
usage  is  so  important.  I  heard  a  story  about  a 


lady  who  bought  a  sack  of  plant  food  and  put  it 
in  the  garage.  Her  husband  bought  a  sack  of 
cement  and  he  put  that  in  the  garage,  also.  The 
lady  went  out  to  feed  her  garden  one  day  and  by 
mistake  put  the  contents  of  one  of  the  sacks  all 
over  her  flower  beds.  She  wound  up  with  a  lovely 
driveway.  ...  You  have  to  read  the  label. 

In  closing  I  want  to  tell  you  one  more  little 
story  which  is  a  true  one.  My  seven  year  old 
daughter  is  a  good  Sunday  School  scholar  and 
her  Sunday  School  teacher  told  me  of  an  incident 
that  happened  one  day.  The  topic  of  the  day 
was  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  the  influence  of 
God  on  nature,  and  growing  things.  To  close  the 
lesson  and  to  leave  the  children  with  something 
to  remember,  the  teacher  decided  to  ask  some 
questions.  She  asked,  “Johnny,  what  did  you 
learn  today?”  Johnny  said,  “I  learned  God’s  rain 
makes  the  flowers  grow.”  The  teacher  said, 
“That’s  right,  very  good.  Mary,  what  did  you 
learn  today?”  Little  Mary  said,  “God’s  rain 
makes  the  grass  grow  green.”  By  now,  my 
daughter  was  waving  her  hand,  “Yes,  Martha,” 
the  teacher  said,  and  my  daughter  said,  “Well, 
that’s  right,  but  my  daddy’s  fertilizer  helps!” 

THE  END 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 


Pem-a-Nest 


African 

Violet, 


Trttys 


For  starting  or  displaying  African  Violets  there 
is  no  finer  container.  And  so  inexpensive.  Why 
use  metal  trays,  ceramics,  glass,  etc,  ?  Perma- 
nests  are  far  superior.  Never  rot.  rust  or 
corrode  and  instantly  washable  to  their  original 
soft  lustrous  color  (light  green  or  medium  grey), 
over  200,000  sold  in  1955. 

You  be  the  judge.  If  you’re  not  satisfied,  x*eturn 
them  within  14  days  and  we  will  immediately 
refund  your  full  purchase  price. 

Light  green  or  medium  grey  Polystyrene 
SIX  SIZES 


22  X  11  X 

2  for  $3.50 
4  for  $6.75 
6  for  $9.25 

8  X  8  X  2%" 
6  for  $2.50 
12  for  $4.50 
24  for  $8.50 


8  X  12  X  2%" 
3  for  $1.75 
6  for  $3.25 
12  for  $5.75 

4  X  8  X  2%" 
6  for  $1,45 
12  for  $2.75 
24  for  $5.25 


Combination  Offer 
One  of  each  4  sizes  above  —  $3.25 

Graceful  Long  Tray 
18  X  6  X  3%" 

$1.50  each  —  3  for  $4.25 
Yellow,  Grey,  Green,  Red 

Wide  and  Deep  Tray 
(Not  Pictured) 

14  X  16  X  4" 

$2.50  each  —  3  for  $6.75 
Grey  or  Light  Green 


22  X  11  X  2%"  18  X  6  X  8  x  12  x  2%" 

8  X  8  X  2%"  4  X  8  X  IVi” 

See  how  they  nest  for  easy  carrying  and  minimum 
storage  space. 

GROWERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Dept.  2211-A  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Please  add  10%  to  all  orders  for  postage 
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SHOW  STAR 

(PINK  FLOWERS  WITH  PERFECT  BLUE  STARS, 
PROPAGATES  TRUE  FROM  LEAVES.) 

All  SHOW  STAR  plants  we  sell  are  guaranteed 
to  be  true  and  to  keep  blooming  true. 


MEDIUM  TO  LARGE  PLANT . $1.75 

SMALL  PLANT  (5  to  7  leaves) . $1.00 


Our  minimiim  order  is  $3.00  plus  postage.  On 
orders  below  $5.00,  50^  extra  for  postage  and  pack¬ 
ing  must  be  added.  No  rooted  leaves  of  SHOW 
STAR  are  for  sale.  All  orders  are  sent  by  FIRST 
CLASS  MAIL.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED, 
HERE  ARE  THE  BEST  TWO 
DOUBLE  PINK  GIRLS!! 

F'irst,  our  exclusive  introduction 
PINK  CELEBRITY  (Brewer) 

This  is  the  finest  all  around  deep  DOUBLE  PINK 
GIRL  that  we  know.  It  grows  very  symmetrically, 
has  dark  green,  red-backed  regular  shaped  girl 
leaves,  and  blooms  heavily  with  good  double  flowers. 

ROOTED  LEAVES . 75<f  each 

Small  plant  .  .  $1.00  Med.  size  plant  .  .  $1.25 

EVELYN  JOHNSON  —  Medium  shade  DOUBLE 
PINK  GIRL,  large  blooms,  dark  foliage,  and  nicely 
shaped  leaves. 

ROOTED  LEAVES  ........  50<f  each 


THESE  NEWEST  VARIETIES 


ROOTED  LEAVES . 50^  each 

HOLIDAY  —  Darkest  dbl.  pink,  unusual  cerise. 
SWANK  —  Unusual,  variegated  dbl.  pink  and  blue, 
SHOW  QUEEN  —  Albino  foliage,  sport  of  Ruffled 
Queen. 

BLUSHING  —  Excellent  grower,  dbl.  creamy  pink. 
DBL.  PAINTED  GIRL  --  Dbl.  red  lavender  and 
white. 


Single,  pink  and  white  flower. 

—  Dark  fob,  large  dbl.  white 


PINK  ZEPHYR  — 
DBL.  POLAR  ICE 
flowers, 
AFTERGLOW 
AIR  WAVE 
BLUE  CANOE 
BLUE  PEAK 
CHEROKEE 
DIXIE  MOONBEAM 
DBL.  ARBUTUS  PK. 
DBL.  PINK  CHEER 
FANTASETTE 
FANTASY  EDGE 
HONEYBUD 
INDISCREET 
LIGHT  HONEYBUD 
MELIOR  PINK 
MISS  MONROE 
OLD  FASHION 
ONONDAGA  CHIEF 


PINK  CLOUD 
PINK  CUSHION 
PK.  FRINGETTE 
PINK  PRIDE 
PINK  PUFF 
RAINBOW’S  END 
ROCHESTER 
ROSE  WING 
SHOW  MAN 
SPLASH 
STAR  NO.  1 
STARRY  EYED 
THREE  CHEERS 
WH.  MADONNA  SUP. 
WILD  ROSA 


HENRY 

DEPT.  MC 


TEN  HAGEN 

WARSAW,  NEW  YORK 


iYlV..;  TT  TT  , 

(Send  card  for  our  next  free  price  list.) 


AFRICAK  VIOLETS 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Catherine  B.  Shepherd,  Arlington,  Virginia 

When  I  was  requested  to  organize  some  inter¬ 
national  Pigeons,  I  thought  it  would  be  very- 
interesting  to  learn  how  other  countries  fared,  as 
the  members  would  all  have  a  mutual  interest, 
namely,  growing  Saintpaulias.  These  Pigeons 
have  proven  that  the  African  violet  can  be  grown 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  world. 

Weather  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  so  different  from  ours.  Some  have  their 
winter  when  we  are  having  summer.  Some  do 
not  have  any  winter.  Take  the  Canal  Zone,  for 
instance,  their  temperature  averages  about  80° 
all  the  year  round.  The  Gesneriads  can  be  grown 
outside.  I  have  Gloxinias,  Episcias  and  Columneas 
from  there,  and  they  are  growing  well  here. 

Naturally  we  think  Saintpaulias  are  very 
plentiful  in  Africa,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  difficulty  in  locating  and  securing 
plants. 

If  you  have  read  Mrs.  Painter’s  article  in  the 
March  1956  issue  of  the  Magazine,  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  how  these  plants  grow  in  Australia. 
It  would  be  very  nice  if  we  too  could  water  the 
plants  direct  from  the  spigot. 

Turn  again,  to  the  March  issue  of  1955,  and 
you  will  see  pictured  on  the  cover  Mrs.  Joy 
Hutson’s  plants  that  were  grown  in  England.  I 
know  the  English  climate,  as  I  lived  half  my  life 
there. 

On  page  39  of  the  June  1956  issue,  you  will  see 
pictured  plants  grown  by  Mrs.  Rhein  in  Brazil. 
A  picture  of  plants  grown  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
some  measuring  twenty-two  inches  across,  is  now 
in  a  Pigeon.  I  am  expecting  pictures  from 
Southern  Rhodesia;  the  plants  are  grown  in  a 
greenhouse  there. 

Whenever  I  have  seeds,  I  send  them  in  the 
Pigeons  and  the  members  are  delighted  to  get 
them.  Some  seeds  they  have  never  heard  of,  but 
they  plant  them  just  the  same. 

It  would  be  very  nice  to  hear  from  members 
in  other  countries,  especially  if  they  wish  to  join 
a  Pigeon.  Of  course,  air-mail  must  be  used  to 
expedite  the  flights.  Pigeons  rest  by  the  wayside 
and  are  never  found.  One  was  lost  last  year  in 
Brazil.  Sometimes  they  contain  pictures  and  other 
things,  but  the  chance  of  loss  has  to  be  taken. 

If  anyone  has  any  surplus  seed,  I  would  like 
to  have  some  to  send  to  these  members.  I  have 
just  received  some,  and  I  know  how  welcome  they 
are.  I  am  always  happy  when  I  can  put  seeds 
in  the  envelopes. 

THE  END 
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REGISTRATION  REPORT  . .  . 

Mrs.  Constance  Hansen,  Registrar,  P.  O.  Box  302,  Lafayette,  California 


PART  I 

The  following  names  have  been  received  and  psrmanently  registered  for  period  March  1,  1956,  to 
May  31,  1956: 

PLANT  AND  REGISTRANT 

liVELYN  JOHNSON  (757)  HOLIDAY  (752)  MISTY  PINK  (753)  OLD  FASHION  (754)  PINK  DILLY  (755)  PINK  MELODY 

(753),  3/15/5G,  Lyndon  Lyon,  14  Mutchler  St.,  Dolgeville,  New  York 

JUNE  BRIDE  (758),  3/21/56,  Everett  E.  Hammond,  P,  O.  Box  164,  Irvington,  California 

POPCORN,  3/24/56,  DOUBLE  ROSE  OF  SHARON,  5/8/56,  Priscilla  Alden  Hutchens,  105  Gregory  Hill  Rd.,  Rochester  20, 
New  York 

PENNE  SUE  (762)  CINDY  ANN  (760)  DEBBIE  KAE  (761)  T4MMIE  RAE  (763),  3/29/56,  DRESDEN  DREAM,  5/8/56 
Lakin’s  Violet  House,  2112  E.  Taylor,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

CAN  CAN  GIRL  (764),  3/30/56,  Mrs.  John  Buynak,  3871  W.  133  St.,  Cleveland  11,  Ohio 
ANGEL  BLUSH  (765),  4/4/56,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Dennis,  Rt  1,  Box  315,  Stuebenville,  Ohio 
LADY  LOCKETTE  (766),  4/7/56,  Lillian  A.  Locke,  45  Quarter  Turn  Rd.,  Levittown,  Pennsylvania 
BESSIE  (762),  4/9/56,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Thorn,  5582  Olive  St.,  Lon?  Beach,  California 

MY  QUEEN  (768)  TINTED  STAR  (769),  4/13/56,  Mrs.  Chaunsey  Olson,  120  Riverglen  Dr.,  Worthington,  Ohio 

RAINBOW  DOLL  (771),  4/4/56,  Mrs.  Ray  Rivenburg,  24  Highland  Ave.,  Ft.  Johnson,  New  York 

SHOW  STAR  (774),  5/21/56,  Henry  Ten  Hagen,  173  W.  Buffilo  St.,  Warsaw,  New  York 

PRELUDE  (770),  5/24/56,  Mrs.  Alta  H.  Schmelling,  Jamesvilb,  New  York 

RED  BUTTONS  (775),  5/27/56,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hart,  Voorheesvilh,  Pennsylvania 

CAN  CAN  (776)  JOY’S  BLUE  MIDNIGHT  (777)  PRIDE  ’N  JOY  (778),  5/28/56,  Mrs.  James  McKillip,  Sr.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


PART  II 

NAME  RESERVATION 


The  following  NAME  RESERVATIONS  have  bien  received  during  this  same  period: 


Angel  Blue 
Angelo  Pink 
Big  Surprise 
Big  Venus 
Blue  Brilliance 
Bloomington  Miss 
Blue  Goose 
Dagmar 
Danska  Doll 
Darlene  Lavender 
Dee  Six 
Denver  Babe 


Denver  Doll 
Dolly  Madison 
Double  Peaches  ’N  Ci’eam 
Early  Spring 
Governor  Frank  Lausche 
Grand  Champion 
Grandma  “Moses” 
lane  Lausche 
Longfolia  Double  Blue 
Congfolia  Double  Pink 
Longfolia  Double  Purple 
Longfolia  Double  Red 


Longfolia  Double  White 

Lucky  Strike 

Mamie  Eisenhower 

Misty  Clouds 

Mrs.  Doctor 

Paper  Moon 

Peace  Violet 

Pink  Chiffon 

Pink  Cloud  Supreme 

Pink  Pearl 

Pink  Puff  Supreme 

Polar  Pink 


Red  Shoes 
Rose  Illusion 
Royale  Ann 
Royal  Rose 
Star  Dust 
Storm  Clouds 
Tina  Lamont 
Tip  Top 
White  Feather 
Wild  Cherry 
Yellow  Fringe 


**PINK  HOLLY  omitted  from  previous  report. 


Grow  I  he  Best 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
With  A  Fluorescent 

GROWING  LAMP 


so  EASY 
SO  SAFE 
SO  QUICK 

.  .  .  THE  U.  S.  MAIL 
ORDER  DIRECT! 


Grow  perfect  African  Violets  from  leaf  cutting  to 
full  bloom  under  one  attractive  setting.  Solves  the 
plant  cluttered  window  problem.  Makes  a  perfect 
gift.  Color  choice  of  leaf  green  or  iron  black. 
Aluminum  legs.  Height  14"  —  length  26"  —  plant 
area  28"  x  16".  Every  Lamp  complete  with  switch, 
cord,  plug  and  tube.  West  of  the  Miss.,  please  add 

504. 

COMPLETE  $12.75  PPD. 

CRAFT  HOUSE  1-C,  WILSON,  N.  Y. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AWARDS  COMMITTEE 


Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Chairman,  Maysville,  Kentucky 


The  Awards  Committee  has  received  and  evalu¬ 
ated  nominations  for  the  awards  which  were 
formally  presented  at  the  banquet  session  of  the 
annual  meeting,  Friday,  April  20,  1956.  The 
chairman  has  also  worked  with  other  committee 
chairmen  in  deciding  upon  ribbons,  prizes  and 
awards. 

The  following  honorary  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Twin  Cities  Annual  Meeting: 
Honorary  Life  Membership  Certificate  to  Evan 
Paul  Roberts,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  for  his 
contribution  to  the  Society  of  his  authoritative 
scientific  stories  on  the  species  varieties  of  Saint- 
paulias  for  world  wide  dissemination  through  the 
African  Violet  Magazine.  His  stories  could  have 
been  sold  to  publications  but  Mr.  Roberts,  without 
thought  of  material  gain  and  his  devotion  to  the 
Society,  has  raised  its  prestige  to  greater  dignity 
by  these  valuable  and  unselfish  contributions  and 
additional  editorial  assistance  to  the  African  Vio¬ 
let  Magazine. 

Bronze  Medal  Certificate  to  Rosa  Peters, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  who,  not  a  scientist  but 
a  housewife,  has  produced  some  of  our  finest 
African  violets.  Without  scientific  training  but 
stimulated  by  her  interest  in  African  violets  she 
became  a  successful  hybridizer  producing  double 
pinks  with  girl  type  foliage.  Also  is  originator 
of  Roseonna  Series  of  African  violets. 

The  Bronze  Medal  Certificate  to  Lyndon  Lyon, 
Dolgeville,  New  York,  who  as  a  successful  hybrid¬ 
izer,  has  developed  a  number  of  outstanding 
double  pink  African  violets.  Without  the  benefit 
of  advanced  scientific  knowledge,  Mr.  Lyon  made 
the  proper  crosses  and  brought  to  maturity  fine 
plants  that  are  widely  known  commercially. 

The  following  persons  received  Honorary  An¬ 
nual  (1  year)  Membership  Certificates:  Sophia 
Baker,  who  as  an  early  member  of  the  National 
Society  has  shown  outstanding  leadership  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  formation  of  clubs  in  the  North¬ 
west  area  and  stimulating  interest  in  and  love  of 
African  violets.  Mrs.  Baker  is  the  originator  of 
several  fine  varieties  of  African  violets. 

Dorothy  W.  Bradley,  Nashville,  for  her  wise 
council  and  boundless  interest  in  organizing  the 
Davidson  County  Council  of  African  Violet  Clubs. 
Mrs.  Bradley  has  a  complete  set  of  African  Vio¬ 
let  Magazines  to  date. 

Lauretta  Littig,  Davenport,  Iowa,  for  her  fine 
work  as  first  editor  of  the  Question  Box  column 
of  the  African  Violet  Magazine,  a  popular  and 
instructive  feature,  and  Miss  Littig  established 
the  question  and  answer  pattern  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  its  success. 

E.  Parle  Turner,  Akron,  Ohio,  who  has  shown 
good  taste  and  foresight  in  developing  the  official 


African  Violet  Society  pin  for  the  different 
groups  of  membership. 

Miriam  Lightbourn,  Bemardsville,  New  Jersey, 
who  has  given  immeasurable  assistance  in  typing 
stories  and  preparing  copy  for  the  printer  of  the 
African  Violet  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Albert  Zimmerman,  St.  Louis,  for  her 
fine  work  and  leadership  in  the  formation  of  the 
St.  Louis  Council  of  African  Violet  Clubs.  Mrs. 
Zimmerman  was  first  president  of  this  council. 

Constance  Hansen,  Lafayette,  California,  for 
her  enthusiasm  for  African  violets  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  African  violet  information  on  the 
West  Coast, 

Edna  Jones,  Beaumont,  Texas,  for  her  stimu¬ 
lating  efforts  and  meritorious  work  in  extending 
the  National  Homing  Pigeon  membership  and  in 
promoting  the  love  and  culture  of  African  violets 
in  Texas. 

Helen  Montgomery,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  for 
her  promotion  of  the  miniature  type  of  African 
violets.  Through  her  efforts  a  number  of  growers 
have  listed  these  hard-to-find  miniature  varieties 
in  their  catalogs. 

Priscilla  Landaker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  has 
done  a  monumental  work  in  developing  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  Commercial  Division  of  the  National 
Show  until  it  has  become  a  highlight  of  the 
annual  meeting. 

Neil  C.  Miller,  Penns  Grove,  New  Jersey,  for 
his  audacious  vision  in  his  work  as  Name  Regis¬ 
tration  Chairman  and  African  violet  culture. 

Grace  Rowe,  Aurora,  Illinois,  for  her  devotion 
in  expanding  and  directing  the  Affiliated 
Chapters  when  Chapter  Chairman. 

Dorothy  Gray,  East  Detroit,  Michigan,  for  her 
work  as  president  of  the  Detroit  Area  of  African 
Violet  Clubs,  show  director  for  the  past  four 
years,  speaker  on  programs  and  television,  and 
consultant  for  newspaper  columns  in  her  area. 

G.  J,  Wicks,  Lambley,  Nottingham,  England, 
for  his  leadership  and  guidance  in  the  formation 
of  the  First  British  Branch  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Joy  Hutson,  Luton,  Beds,  England,  for  her 
promotion  of  the  culture  of  African  violets  in 
England.  Mrs.  Hutson  was  the  first  president  of 
the  First  British  Branch  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Flower  Grower  Magazine  Sterling  Silver  Plate 
Award  for  Affiliated  Chapter  Leadership  to: 
Dora  (Mrs.  H.  H.)  Baker,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
More  than  thirty-two  clubs  with  a  membership  of 
over  four  hundred  give  Mrs.  Baker  credit  for 
organizing  them  with  National  Affiliation.  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Stevens,  Mrs. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  of  Tonkadale 
Nurseries  admire  the 
Commercial  Silver  Cup 
awarded  Tonkadale 
Nurseries  for  the  best 
commercial  exhibit. 


Left  —  Floyd  Johnson, 
immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of 
America  congratulates 
Evan  Paul  Roberts,  E. 
Lansing,  Michigan,  on 
his  Honorary  Life 
Membership  Award. 


Left  ~  Mrs.  D.  J. 
Harrington  with  her 
plant  Ruffled  Queen 
which  won  the  coveted 
Silver  Cup  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of 
America.  The  Silver 
Cup  is  the  highest 
award  in  African  vio- 
letdom. 


Baker  was  first  president  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Twin  Cities  and  Area,  and  at  present  a 
director.  Also  first  show  chairman  and  had 
printed  for  distribution  fifteen  thousand  culture 
leaflets  at  the  1953  one  day  show  which  twenty- 
two  thousand  people  visited.  Mrs.  Baker  attended 
three  National  Conventions  and  worked  diliTe^tly 
to  bring  the  1956  National  Meeting  to  the  Twin 
Cities,  and  also  does  extensive  work  as  an  ama¬ 
teur  in  propagation. 


SPECIAL  AIVARDS 


THE  SILVER  CUP  of  the  African  Violet  Society 

of  America  for  the  best  registered  named  variety 
in  the  specimen  classes  —  Mrs.  D.  J.  Harrington, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


AWARD  OF  MERIT  RIBBON  to  the  runner-up 

or  second  best  registered  named  variety  in  the 
specimen  classes  ■ —  Mrs.  Clarence  Eskra,  Owa- 
toma,  Minnesota. 


HONORABLE  MENTION  RIBBON  to  the  third 
best  registered  named  variety  in  the  specimen 
classes  —  Mrs.  L.  B.  Hotchkiss,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


COMMERCIAL  SILVER  CUP  to  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  exhibit  —  Tonkadale  Greenhouses,  Hop¬ 
kins,  Minnesota. 


ALMA  WRIGHT  CASH  AWARD  of  $25.00  for 
best  specimen  of  miniature  African  violet  —  Mrs. 
Andre  J.  Turgeon,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Above,  Mrs.  Hansen,  Mrs.  Turner  and  Mrs. 
Lightbourn. 


Below,  Mr.  Miller,  Mrs.  Landaker  and  Mr.  Wicks. 


BEHNKE  NURSERIES  GRAND  SWEEP- 
STAKES  AWARD  for  most  blue  ribbons  — 
First  prize  of  $25.00;  Mrs,  J.  R.  Bush,  Muncie, 
Kansas.  Second  prize  of  $15.00;  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Hotchkiss,  Peoria,  Illinois.  Third  prize  of  $10.00; 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Buckner,  Pleasant  Hill,  Missouri. 


DAVIDSON  COUNTY  SOCIETY  OF  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  CLUBS  AWARD  of  $25.00  for  best 
specimen  plant  in  pink  class  — ■  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Stevens,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


FIRST  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  NASH¬ 
VILLE  SILVER  BOWL  AWARD  for  the  most 
outstanding  seedling  or  mutation  never  before  ex¬ 
hibited  in  National  Convention  Shows  —  Mrs. 
George  Vallin,  Beaumont,  Texas. 


FLOWER  GROWER  STERLING  SILVER 
PLATE  AWARD  for  Affiliated  Chapter  leader-  ; 
ship  —  Mrs.  H,  H.  Baker,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  : 

LORD  AND  BURNHAM  GREENHOUSE  ! 
AWARD  of  $25.00  for  the  best  amateur  green-  I 


Mrs.  Stevens,  Miss  Littig  and  Mrs.  Baker. 
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Mrs.  Peters 


Mrs.  Jones 


house  grown  named  variety  exhibited  at  the  1956 
Convention  Amateur  Show  —  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush, 
Muncie,  Kansas. 

POPULAR  GARDENING  MAGAZINE  SWEEP- 
STAKES  AWARD  a  sterling  silver  bowl  for  most 
blue  ribbons  —  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush,  Muncie,  Kansas. 

ROSE  ACRES  NURSERIES  AWARD  for  best 
entry  in  unusual  container  —  First  prize  of 
$25.00;  Mrs.  Frank  Halpin,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Second  prize  of  $15.00;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Gallon,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Third  prize  of  $10.00;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
McKillip,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

SELECT  VIOLET  HOUSE  AWARD  of  $25.00 
each  for  the  best  plant  of  Ohio  Bountiful  and 
Double  Arbutus  Pink  —  Ohio  Bountiful;  Miss 
Dorothy  Curtis,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Double 
Arbutus  Pink;  Mrs.  Eugene  Louden,  Painesville, 
Ohio, 

STIMUPLANT  LABORATORIES  PLAQUE  AND 
$50.00  AWARD  for  best  registered  named  va¬ 
riety  in  specimen  Classes  1  through  17  — 

Plaque  and  $50.00  to  Mrs.  D.  J.  Harrington, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  for  her  plant  of  Ruffled 
Queen. 

Plaque  and  $25.00  to  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri  for  her  plant  of  Purple  Knight. 

Plaque  and  $25,00  to  Miss  Dorothy  Curtis,  St. 
Joseph  Missouri  for  her  plant  of  Cherie. 

Plaque  and  $25.00  to  Mrs.  Andre  Turgeon,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota  for  her  plant  of  Innocence. 

TINARI  FLORAL  GARDENS  AWARD  of  a 

Silver  Coffee  Service  to  the  person  scoring  the 
highest  number  of  blue  ribbons  or  firsts  on  speci¬ 
men  plants  of  Tinari  originations  or  introductions 
—  Mrs  L.  B.  Hotchkiss,  Peoria,  Illinois  for  her 


plants  of  Blue  Eyes,  Clementine  and  Pink 
Dresden. 

TONKADALE  GREENHOUSES  AWARD  of 

$25.00  each  for  the  best  plant  of  Pink  Achieve¬ 
ment,  Wayzata,  and  Minnetonka  —  Pink  Achieve¬ 
ment;  Mrs.  Harold  Baker,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Wayzata;  Mrs.  John  Elliott,  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Minnetonka;  Mrs.  Harold  Baker,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

TUBE  CRAFT  FLORACART  AWARD  for  the 
three  best  specimen  plants  in  true  purple,  pink, 
and  white  of  any  variety  scoring  the  highest 
points.  Each  plant  must  score  eighty-five  points 
—  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 

YEAR  BOOK  AWARDS  given  by  the  African 
Violet  Magazine.  First  Prize  of  $5.00;  Aurora 
African  Violet  Society,  Aurora,  Illinois.  Second 
Prize  of  $3.00;  Raleigh  African  Violet  Society, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Third  Prize  of  $2.00; 
Viking  African  Violet  Club,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
THi:  E'ND 


KUHL’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Biirwyn  Park,  De  Leon  Springs,  Florida 

BEAUTIFULLY  GROWN  SPECIMENS 
OF  NEWEST  AND  MOST  CHOICE 
VARIETIES  POSSIBLE 


Stop  at  my  greenhouse  when  vacationing 
in  Florida.  Just  off  Route  17.  No  shipping 
at  the  present  time. 
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GRANDMA  SEES  THE  AMATEUR  SHOW 

Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


Well,  here  we  are  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
on  April  19,  1956,  Good  gracious!  Jest  look 
at  the  crowd  of  folks  waiting  to  get  into  the 
Amateur  Show.  We  might  as  well  visit  while  we 
are  standin’  here. 

This  Nicollet  is  sure  a  nice  hotel  and  it’s  jest 
filled  to  burstin’  with  violet  folks  from  all  over 
the  U.S.  You  know  —  this  the  tenth  birthday  of 
the  National  Society.  Well,  maybe  not  this  exact 
day,  but  it’s  the  Tenth  Convention.  So  the  theme 
of  the  show  is  “Ten  Years  of  Progress.”  I  jest 
can’t  wait  to  see  how  it  has  been  worked  out. 

My,  Pm  sure  glad  I  saved  my  egg  money  all 
year  so’s  I  could  come  out  here.  Pm  from  New 
York  State  .  .  .  where  do  you  hail  from? 
Canada,  you  say!  Well,  that’s  a  far  piece  away 
too,  ain’t  it.  I  heard  that  folks  come  from  jest 
about  every  state. 

Did  you  know  that  the  Twin  Cities  African 
Violet  Clubs  staged  this  show?  My,  it  must  be 
a  heap  of  work  for  any  club.  They  sure  deserve 
a  hearty  pat  on  the  back.  Funny,  ain’t  it,  how 
folks  pitch  in  and  work  for  this  little  African 
violet.  Now,  take  in  our  town  ...  we  just  had 
a  show,  and  ...  0!  the  doors  are  opening  .  .  . 
it  must  be  9  o’clock.  Let’s  go  in.  We  might  as 
well  go  around  the  show  together  if  you  ain’t  with 
anyone  special.  It’s  more  fun  to  talk  to  someone, 
3  always  say. 


My,  my!  Jest  LOOK  at  that.  Now  ain’t  that 
a  right  clever  way  to  make  a  picture  out  of  the 
theme  .  .  .  Ten  Years  of  Progress.  See  .  .  . 
they  put  up  a  violet  colored  peg  board  back¬ 
ground  and  made  little  shelves  like  steps  from 
the  lower  left  right  up  to  the  diagonal  upper 
right.  Ten  steps  in  all  .  .  .  and  will  you  look  at 
the  beautiful  specimen  plants  on  those  steps.  And 
look  at  the  curving  base  .  .  .  that’s  clipped  box¬ 
wood,  ain’t  it?  And  a  round  clipped  box  tree... 
an’  the  whole  picture  is  framed  by  those  square 
clipped  box  columns.  That  sure  is  mighty  nice. 
Hope  someone  takes  a  picture  of  it. 

Let’s  get  to  the  show  plants.  Might  as  well 
start  here  in  Section  One.  You  know,  I  told  my 
neighbor,  Emmy  Grubb,  that  I’d  copy  the  names 
of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Winners  in  each  class  .  .  .  no, 
not  the  people’s  names  ...  I  mean  the  plant’s 
names.  She  likes  to  know  the  varieties  that  got 
blue  ribbons.  Spose  you  could  help  me?  Here’s  a 
pencil  and  paper  .  .  .  I’ll  call  ’em  off  and  you 
write  ’em  down.  Heavens  to  Betsy!  We  can’t  do 
all  these  names  .  .  .  we’d  be  here  all  week.  Let’s 
do  jest  two  in  each  class.  Put  down  Class  1. 
Purple  Knight,  Emperor  Wilhelm.  Class  2.  Way- 
zata.  Holly.  Class  3.  Light  Blue  Hi  Loa,  Blue 
Eyes.  Class  4.  Missy  Kay,  Red  King.  Class  5. 
Edith  Cavelle,  Rose  Crinkle.  Class  6.  Boyce  Eden, 
Sir  Lancelot.  Class  7.  Zephyr  Pink,  Violet  Ecsta- 
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Looking  the  Show  over  is  always  enjoyable. 


At  the  Banquet  Meeting  — ■  A  happy  moment.  The  above  members  left  to 
right,  Mrs.  Andre  J,  Turgeon,  Mrs.  D.  J,  Harrington,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Curtis  have  received  their  Awards.  Mrs.  Turgeon  the  Alma 
Wright  Cash  Award,  and  the  Stimuplant  Laboratories  Plaque  and  Cash 
Award;  Mrs,  Harrington  The  Silver  Cup  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  and  the  Stimuplant  Laboratories  Plaque  and  Cash  Award;  Mrs. 
Beck  the  Tube  Craft  Flora  Cart  Award  and  the  Stimuplant  Laboratories 
Plaque  and  Cash  Award;  Miss  Curtis  the  Select  Violet  House  Award  and  the 
Stimuplant  Laboratories  Plaque  and  Cash  Award, 


r>i 


Above,  Mrs.  Flavia  Rand,  Show  Chairman,  with 
Mrs.  Harrington’s  Silver  Cup  winner  --  Ruffled 
Queen. 


Below  left,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Hotchkiss,  who  won  the 
Society’s  Honorable  Mention  Ribbon,  the  Tinari 
Floral  Garden  Award  a  Silver  Service,  and  the 
Behnke  Nurseries  Grand  Sweepstakes  Award  -- 
Second  prize.  Right,  Mrs.  George  Vallin,  winner 
of  the  First  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Nashville 
Silver  Bowl  Award. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  McKillip  won  the  Rose  Acres  Nurser¬ 
ies  Award  —  Third  prize. 


sy.  Class  8.  Pink  Fringette,  Pink  Angel.  Class  9, 
Clementine,  Innocence.  Class  10.  Ruffled  Queen, 
Du  Pont  Lavender  Pink. 

Guess  that  does  it  for  Section  One.  Let’s  go 
back  and  look  at  ’em  again.  My,  why  can’t  I 
grow  plants  like  these!  Now  for  Section  Two  . . , 
they’re  doubles.  All  ready?  Class  11.  Purple 
Empress.  Class  12.  Black  Magic.  Class  13. 
Northern  Lights.  Class  14.  Ohio  Bountiful,  Dbl. 
Pink  Arbutus.  Class  15.  White  Madonna,  White 
Pride.  Class  16.  Minnetonka,  Orchid  Rainbow. 
Class  17.  Rose  Pink  Bouquet,  Revelation. 

Where  is  Section  Three  ?  That’s  novelties, 
seedlings,  etc.  0  yes,  I  see  it.  Class  18.  Wintry 
Night,  Dwight’s  White.  Class  19.  0  my  soul 

and  body!  How  can  we  ever  pick  two  from  these 
beautiful  things!  Did  you  EVER  see  such  lovely 
plants.  Look  at  this  one  called  “Clarissa  Harris” 
...  a  bright  single  pink,  with  round,  fringed 
petals  and  dark,  wavy,  waxy  foliage.  Come  over 
here  and  look  at  THIS  one.  It  won  the  Silver 
Bowl  Award  and  I  don’t  wonder.  It’s  a  beautiful 
single  bloom  and  such  a  clear  soft  pink,  with 
that  deeper  bright  pink  penciled  around  each 
petal.  And  the  same  deeper  pink  eye.  Look  at 
the  fringe  on  the  petals  .  .  .  and  that  ovate, 
slightly  quilted,  waxy  medium  green  foliage  with 
such  a  deep  reddish  back!  I  never  did  see  any¬ 
thing  like  that  in  my  whole  life. 

Mercy,  we  can’t  stay  here  all  nite,  jest  lookin’. 
Let’s  go  to  Section  Four  and  see  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  Now  ain’t  that  a  cute  little  lady’s  head 
and  shoulders  in  pink  pottery.  There  she  sits  on 
a  jet  black  base,  wearin’  her  picture  hat  and 
lookin’  real  modest.  The  crown  of  the  hat  is  a 
Double  Pink  African  violet.  My,  I  wish  we  could 
wear  violets  in  our  hats. 
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Left  to  right,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T,  Buckner  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush, 
Mrs.  Buckner  won  the  Behnke  Nurseries  Grand  Sweepstakes  Award  -- 
Third  prize.  Mrs.  Bush  won  Popular  Gardening  Magazine  Sweepstakes 
Award,  the  Lord  and  Burnham  Greenhouse  Award  and  the  Behnke 
Nurseries  Grand  Sweepstakes  Award  --  First  prize. 


Below,  Year  Book  Awards.  First,  Aurora  African  Violet  Society;  Second,  Raleigh 
African  Violet  Society;  third.  Viking  African  Violet  Club. 
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.  .  .  these  are  my  old,  sloppy  shoes.  What  are 
those  folks  looking-  at  over  there?  Let’s  go  over 
.  .  .  if  I  can  walk  that  far. 

A  big  purple  rosette  on  that  White  Madonna. 
Whose  plant  is  that?  Did  you  say  Mrs.  Clarence 
Eskra  from  Owatonna,  Minnesota.  And  here’s  a 
white  one  on  Mrs.  L.  B.  Hotchkiss’  Orchid  Sun¬ 
set.  She  is  from  Peoria,  Illinois.  What  did  you 
say?  The  purple  is  the  second  best  and  the  white 
is  the  third  best?  Then  where  is  the  first  best 
or  whatever  it  is  called?  O!  I  see  it.  Grand 
Prize  .  .  .  highest  Society  award  .  .  .  Best 
specimen  Saintpaulia  .  ,  .  my,  ain’t  that  a  nice 
Silver  Cup  ?  It  went  to  Mrs.  D,  J.  Harrington  for 
her  Kuffled  Queen.  She  is  from  Minneapolis. 
That  sure  is  a  right  handsome  plant.  Wait  till 
I  tell  Emmy  about  all  these  beautiful  plants  I 
saw.  Won’t  her  eyes  pop,  and  I  bet  she  starts 
takin’  better  care  of  hers  so  she  can  have  big 
beautiful  plants  for  our  show  next  year. 

Land  O’  Mercy  .  .  .  I’m  tired.  Guess  I’ll  go 
to  my  room  and  kick  my  shoes  off.  It’s  been 
nice  visitin’  with  you  and  I  hope  I’ll  see  you 
again  before  I  go  home. 

No,  I  won’t  forget  to  make  a  list  of  all  the 
Special  Awards  that  will  be  announced  at  the 
Banquet  Meeting  on  Friday  nite.  Emmy  will  want 
to  know  about  those  too.  Well,  good  night, 
neighbor  from  Canada. 

THE  END 


Award  winners  pictured  left  to  right  are:  Mrs. 
Frank  Gallon,  Rose  Acres  Nurseries  Award  -- 
Second  prize;  Mrs.  John  Elliot,  Tonkadale  Green¬ 
house  Award  for  her  plant  Wayzata;  Mrs.  Eugene 
Louden,  Select  Violet  House  Award  for  her  plant 
Double  Arbutus  Pink. 


Below,  enjoying  the  show  was  Mrs.  G.  E.  Rhodes, 
Atlanta  Georgia.  Mrs.  Rhodes  is  one  of  the 
founding  members  of  the  Society. 


We  haven’t  seen  the  Year  Books  yet.  Where 
are  they?  The  crowd  is  so  thick  it’s  hard  to  find 
’em.  There’s  a  lot  of  folks  over  that  way  .  .  . 
maybe  that’s  what  they  are  looking  at.  Sure 
enough.  Say  .  .  .  that  there  is  quite  a  collection. 
Some  of  those  covers  are  hand  painted.  Look  at 
that  velvety  one.  All  colors  .  .  .  blue,  violet, 
orchid,  green  and  white.  Ain’t  that  a  beauty  .  .  . 
it  got  a  blue  ribbon.  What  does  the  printing  say  ? 
Aurora  African  Violet  Society,  Aurora,  Illinois. 
And  there  is  one  with  a  red  ribbon  .  .  .and  four 
with  white  ribbons.  Must  have  been  hard  for  the 
judges  to  decide  when  there  are  so  many  hand¬ 
some  ones. 

Have  we  missed  any  thing  ?  My  feet  hurt .  .  . 
shoes  feel  a  mite  too  small.  Can’t  understand  it 
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ROOT  KNOT  NEMATODE  CONTROL 


James  M,  Everett,  Lockwood,  N.  Y. 


Maybe  it  is  news  to  you,  or  perhaps  you  are 
one  of  the  few  who  have  known  for  some 
time,  that  root  knot  nematodes  in  African  violets 
can  be  controlled  and  can  also  be  prevented  from 
infesting  your  plants.  Several  people  have  talked 
with  me  about  this,  but  no  one  has  had  the  nerve 
to  come  out  in  print  for  fear  of  ridicule.  When 
Mrs.  Harold  Dannemiller  of  Barberton,  Ohio,  the 
Organic  member  of  the  Panel  Discussion  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Convention,  told  how  root  knot  nema¬ 
todes  can  be  controlled  by  the  Organic  method 
and  named  as  her  authority  ‘^An  Agricultural 
Achievement,”  by  Sir  Albert  Howard,  she  was 
followed  by  another  panelist  with  the  flat  state¬ 
ment  that  “there  is  no  cure  for  nematodes,  if 
there  were,  we  growers  would  be  using  it,  for 
everybody  has  nematodes.” 

I  have  often  thought  how  long  it  takes  to 
prove  a  fact,  and  yet,  with  only  a  few  moments 
of  deeply  concentrated  thought,  someone  else, 
who  knows  much  less  about  it,  can  prove  it  can’t 
be  done.  Perhans  some  of  us  are  like  the  bumble 
bees.  Any  good  engineer  can  prove  by  mathe¬ 
matics  that  a  bumble  bee  can’t  fly;  but  the 
bumble  bee,  being  dumb,  doesn’t  know  this  and 
just  goes  ahead  and  flies. 

Of  course  most  of  us  know  that  we  cannot 
give  an  African  violet  enough  poison  to  kill  the 
nematodes  in  the  plant  without  killing  the  plant 
too.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  we  got  root  knot 
nematodes  in  our  violets  just  like  most  everybody 
else.  The  only  difference  was,  that  we  knew  what 
to  look  for  and  we  discovered  them  before  they 
had  a  chance  to  spread  badly.  After  throwing 
out  a  hundred  or  more  young  plants  just  coming 
into  bloom,  I  got  to  wondering  if  there  was  not 
something  besides  poison  that  would  do  the  job 
for  us, 

A  newly  formed  company  in  Pennsylvania  had 
started  to  manufacture  compost  from  waste 
products  of  a  tannery.  This  waste  is  called  tan 
bark.  I  had  been  experimenting  with  it  in  our 
violet  soil,  even  though  no  one  had  ever  used  it 
for  this  purpose  and  the  compost  didn’t  even  have 
a  trade  name.  The  results  were  good,  no  matter 
what  percentage  of  compost  I  used  in  the  mixture. 

One  day  their  agent,  Mr.  Sam  Shoemaker,  was 
visiting  with  us,  talking  soils  and  inquiring  about 
our  experiments.  He  happened  to  mention  that 
the  waste  material  was  treated  with  several  kinds 
of  bacteria  to  hasten  decomposition  and  that 
some  of  these  forms  of  bacteria  were  natural 
enemies  of  harmful  bacteria  and  nematodes. 
This  was  just  what  I  was  waiting  for.  Why  not 
give  bacteria  a  trial?  So  we  saved  some  of  the 
most  heavily  infested  plants  and  put  them  in 
the  new  soil  containing  this  compost. 


After  a  month  or  two  I  got  tired  of  having 
them  around.  It  was  just  like  having  a  sheep¬ 
killing  dog  on  the  farm.  We  had  to  keep  them 
isolated  and  use  care  in  handling  them;  but  worst 
of  all,  they  took  up  valuable  space.  So  all  but  one 
plant  got  the  heave-ho.  We  inspected  the  roots 
of  all  the  plants  before  disposing  of  them  and 
they  seemed  to  be  getting  lots  of  new  roots,  but 
the  nematodes  were  still  in  evidence.  This  one 
plant  was  kept  several  months  longer  and  the 
infested  roots  all  died  and  were  replaced  by 
plenty  of  nice  white  roots  that  filled  the  pot.  Not 
a  sign  of  a  nematode!  I  feel  certain  that  the 
other  plants  would  have  done  the  same  if  we  had 
kept  them  longer. 

Sometimes  nematodes  can  be  detected  by  the 
appearance  of  the  plant,  that  can  only  be  learned 
by  experience.  Careful  violet  growers  know  this. 
However,  all  of  these  plants  continued  to  bloom 
freely  during  the  experiment  and  there  was  no 
visible  sign  of  disease  or  weakness  above  the 
ground.  This  shows  how  easily  nematodes  can  be 
introduced  into  your  home  when  you  least  expect 
it.  That  is  why  I  considered  root  knot  nematodes 
the  Enemy  No.  1  of  African  violets.  Crown  rot 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  now  that  we  know  the 
cause  and  nematodes  have  gone  the  same  way 
with  us,  now  that  we  know  the  cure. 

At  a  Directors  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
African  Violet  Society,  I  gave  some  of  this  new 
soil  mixture  to  Mae  Crompton  and  Lew  Cook  so 
that  they  could  try  it  out  on  some  infested  plants. 
I  still  hesitated  to  say  anything  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Board  because  it  seemed  too 
impossible  to  be  true.  The  last  I  heard,  the  plants 
were  looking  fine  and  had  been  steadily  in  bloom, 
but  they  had  not  been  taken  out  of  the  pots  for 
inspection. 

In  April  of  1956  we  took  a  trip  out  of  the 
state  for  violets  and  filled  the  station  wagon  at 
the  greenhouses  of  two  well  known  growers.  We 
always  repot  into  our  soil  as  soon  as  possible 
when  we  get  home.  One  plant  was  found  with 
plenty  of  root  knot  nematodes;  but  instead  of 
throwing  it  out,  we  kept  it.  The  roots  were 
washed  and  the  plant  was  put  in  a  fish  bowl  of 
water  for  display  at  our  local  violet  show. 
Many  folks  are  anxious  to  know  what  the  pests 
look  like,  so  that  they  may  be  recognized.  After 
that,  we  put  this  plant  in  our  soil  and  awaited 
results,  for  we  still  could  hardly  believe  what  we 
had  already  seen. 

Op  Sunday,  July  8th,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shoemaker 
were  here  again  to  talk  violets  and  soil.  At  my 
suggestion,  my  wife  took  the  violet  out  of  the  pot 
for  examination.  Again  there  were  quantities  of 
white,  healthy  roots  and  all  the  infested  roots 
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YOU,  TOO,  CAN  CROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

For  two  years  the  prize- winning  blossoms 
at  the  National  African  Violet  Show  have 
been  grown  with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the 
scientifically  balanced,  100%  water-soluble 
plant  food.  It  supplies  the  entire  root 
system  with  the  natural,  concentrated  food 
elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy  growth 
and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical  to 
use  ...  a  35^  package  makes  68  quarts, 
75^  package  makes  125  gals.,  $1.25  package 
makes  250  gals,  of  rich  liquid  food. 

FKEE  SAMPLE:  Write  for  free  sample  and  a  copy 
oi  our  African  Violet  folder. 


Dept.  AV-15,  622  West  119th  Street,  Chicago  28,  Ill. 


were  dead  and  black.  Does  this  prove  anything? 
Our  plants  are  now  clean  of  nematodes  even 
though  the  big  and  little  growers  are  still  fight¬ 
ing  them. 

There  is  no  secret  to  our  soil  mixture  and  no 
secret  to  our  compost.  If  you  want  to  conquei^ 
what  I  formerly  called  Enemy  No.  1,  you  can  try 
it  out  for  yourself.  Soil  mixture  is  equal  parts 
by  measure  of  sand,  garden  soil,  woods  dirt, 
swamp  muck  and  compost,  with  smaller  propor¬ 
tions  of  fine  charcoal,  potash  rock,  phosphate 
rock  and  bonemeal,  plus  a  couple  of  more  minor 
ingredients.  The  compost  is  now  called  Elkorga- 
nite  and  is  manufactured  by  Tyoga  Products  Co,, 
a  division  of  Elkland  Leather  Co.,  Elkland, 
Pennsylvania, 

Bye  now.  Hope  this  will  help  you  if  you  ever 
get  the  pests,  or  if  you  have  them  now.  You 
don^t  have  to  throw  your  pet  plant  away  nor 
watch  it  die  a  lingering  death  and  then  think  it 
died  of  crown  rot  or  ^bloomed  itself  to  deathk 
When  infested  with  nematodes,  they  will  often 
bloom  and  bloom  heavily  in  spite  of  the  ‘bugs’. 

THE  END 


mfiCTfirmwm  om 
«AV0RIP^^ 


Display  your  plants  perfectly  on  the  New  all-steel  Vio  Holda  plant  stand.  The 
original  stand  with  revolving  arms.  Sturdy,  heavy  gauge  all-steel  welded.  40"  high. 
Will  not  tilt  or  tip.  Holds  11  iilants,  10  on  revolving  arms  extending  outward  6" 
to  12"’  from  center  shaft.  Arms  movable  to  any  position  to  enhance  beauty  of 
display  and  allow  even  sun  and  air  exposure.  Light  weight.  Easily  dismantled  for 
denning.  Antique  black;  white  or  green  enamel, 

ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY— Only  $14.95  each,  plus 

$1.00  for  packing  and  postage.  ($2.00  for  Canada) 

Specify  color  desired.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Immediate  shipment.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Circular  on  request. 


MEW  FLUORESCENT 

LIGHT  FIXTURE 

Designed  to  fit  your  Vio  Holda  plant 
stand.  Floods  flowers  with  cool,  beneficial 
fluorescent  light.  Promotes  growth.  Makes 
show  place  of  dark  corners  or  sunless 
rooms.  Installed  or  removed  in  a  few 
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WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE?-OllR  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Neil  C.  Miller,  Penns  Grove,  New  Jersey 


Neil  C.  Miller 


Somehow  or  other  I  always  get  involved  in  one 
of  these  cooperative  programs,  it  seems  to  me, 
where  two  people  are  making  the  presentation. 
Under  those  circumstances,  you  just  can’t  prepare 
your  material  beforehand,  you  have  to  do  it  after 
you  get  here.  Last  year  I  was  involved  in  one, 
and  the  other  man  who  was  supposed  to  speak 
didn’t  show  up,  so  I  had  it  all  to  prepare.  But, 
last  year  I  was  fortunate  in  that  I  had  my  wife 
with  me.  One  afternoon  she  took  me  by  the  ear 
and  quietly  led  me  back  to  our  hotel  room.  She 
locked  the  door  and  said,  “Sit  down  and  write 
and  get  that  talk  ready.”  So  I  got  it  ready.  This 
year  I  don’t  have  her  with  me  so  I  didn’t  get 
back  to  my  hotel  room  and  didn’t  get  my  talk 
written,  so  it  will  have  to  be  extemporaneous. 
I  do  have  notes  written  but  I  know  it  will  run  too 
long  if  I  try  to  present  it  all  as  I  have  it  outlined. 

Henry  Peterson  gave  you  a  review  of  the 
inception  of  the  Research  Program  of  the  African 
Violet  Society,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  folks 
here  something  that  Henry  doesn’t  know  about 


that  first  Research  Committee  meeting.  The  1949 
convention  in  Cincinnati  was  my  first  convention. 
I’d  been  reading  the  magazine  and  I  had  come  up 
with  some  “great”  names.  One  of  them  was  H.  G. 
Harvey.  The  previous  year  he  had  taken  the  prize 
for  producing  the  best  plant  in  the  show.  A 
“man”  had  done  it  and  nobody  could  believe  it 
possible,  so  he  was  invited  to  speak  at  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  convention  in  1949.  He  exhibited  a  light 
meter  during  his  talk. 

I  saw  another  great  name;  that  name  was 
Henry  Peterson,  who  was  to  preside  at  the  very 
first  meeting.  Another  great  name  was  A.  V. 
Laurie,  whose  books  on  commercial  flower  produc¬ 
tion  I  had  read.  A.  V.  Laurie  got  up  there  that 
night  and  also  started  to  talk  about  the  use  of  a 
light  meter  in  his  growing  of  African  violets.  A 
few  moments  later  in  his  talk.  Dr.  Laurie  showed 
us  a  light  meter  and  showed  us  how  to  use  it. 
Well,  when  he  was  through  I  wanted  to  see  that 
light  meter,  so  when  Dr.  Laurie  and  one  of  his 
students,  the  great  Henry  Peterson,  got  together 
I  tagged  along;  I  wanted  to  see  that  light  meter. 
So  a  light  meter  was  my  introduction  to  the 
Society’s  research  program. 

Henry  has  given  a  review  of  the  program  as 
we  have  conducted  it  in  the  past.  It  is  my  assign¬ 
ment  to  give  a  little  bit  of  a  glimpse  into  the 
future,  and,  as  most  of  us  have  found  individually, 
you  can’t  see  the  future  very  far  with  any  great 
certainty,  so  I  will  outline  the  three  things  that 
we  have  in  mind  for  this  year. 

The  first  one  is  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Reed’s 
work  here  to  the  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to 
support  and  finance  it.  Now,  as  has  been 
indicated,  the  financial  aspect  in  supporting  Dr. 
Reed  has  been  very,  very  slight.  The  point  that 
Henry  made  can  be  emphasized  that  we  couldn’t 
possibly  raise  enough  money  to  buy  what  Dr. 
Reed  is  doing,  and,  also,  we  couldn’t  get  anybody 
to  do  that  kind  of  work  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Reed  is  interested  in  doing  it  from  his 
own  basic  interest  in  the  plant.  So,  when  I  say 
we  will  continue  supporting  Dr.  Reed’s  work,  I 
am  telling  you  that  the  amount  of  money  we 
expect  to  have  involved  is  rather  small. 

I  hope  that  Dr.  Reed  never  gets  hold  of  the 
Research  Committee’s  files  and  sees  the  report 
of  the  year  1954,  I  believe  it  was;  along  side  Dr. 
Reed’s  name  and  his  project  is  Henry  Peterson’s 
notation,  “Believe  we  have  a  gold  mine  here,  think 
we  should  work  it  hard.” 

Now,  the  second  type  of  work  that  we  intend 
to  support  —  if  it  appears  propitious,  at  the 
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present  time  we  are  not  sure  —  is  a  continuation 
of  Dr.  Mills’  work  down  at  Marshall  College  in 
West  Virginia.  The  work  that  he  is  doing  does 
not  have  the  basic  significance  of  Dr.  Reed’s 
work,  but  it  does  lead  to  the  understanding  of  a 
lot  of  the  tantalizing  problems  that  have  bothered 
us  in  the  past.  As  one  example,  many  people 
found  that  the  original  Geneva  fringe  disappeared 
quite  embarrassingly  at  various  times.  Dr.  Mills’ 
work  has  pointed  out  that  there  is  definitely  a 
relationship  between  nutrition  and  temperature 
and  bloom  characteristics  of  the  plant,  and  his 
work  needs  to  be  continued  to  the  extent  that 
these  can  be  definitely  developed  and  followed. 

Now,  the  third  thing  that  we  have  in  line  for 
this  year  is  an  intensification  of  the  work  that 
we  have  done  on  fungi  and  nematodes,  Henry 
mentioned  both  the  work  of  Austin  Ford  at 
George  Washington  University  in  1952  and  the 
work  of  Dr.  Lindford  on  nematodes  more  recently 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Those  reports  have 
been  printed  in  the  magazine  and  have  been  read 
by  many  and  have  led  to  a  general  feeling  of 
frustration,  because  you  can  read  them  from 
beginning  to  end  and  find  nothing  in  them  that 
is  of  very  much  help  to  you  when  your  plants  get 
into  trouble.  Beyond  the  general  recommendation 
of  cleanliness  and  discard  of  visibly  infected 
plants,  soil  sterilization  and  so  on,  there  isn’t 
much  in  them  that  one  can  see. 

The  Ford  and  Lindford  projects  were  designed 
to  gather  information.  They  did  that  very  well. 
The  information  they  gathered  should  now  be  put 
to  the  development  of  actual  curative  procedures 
if  such  can  be  developed.  That  is  the  kind  of 
thing  we  are  trying  to  set  up  as  our  major 
work  this  year.  There  is  an  inter-relationship 
between  the  effect  of  fungi  and  nematodes  that 
we  feel  can  best  be  studied  together  in  one 
project  rather  than  as  two  projects  in  different 
places,  so  we  are  trying  to  get  one  project  to 
handle  both  aspects  of  it,  fungi  and  nematodes. 

We  tried  last  year  to  set  it  up  with  the  USD  A 
at  Beltsville.  Negotiations  dragged  on  for  several 
months  last  fall  and  finally  collapsed,  largely 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  impending 
changes  in  the  organization  of  Beltsville  and 
they  don’t  like  to  go  into  these  cooperative 
projects  when  they  are  expecting  changes  in 
certain  departments. 

So  we  contacted  immediately  another  southern 
university  and  found  that  they  weren’t  interested 
in  view  of  the  amount  of  money  we  could  offer. 
We  are  now  working  with  another  school  which 
has  been  very  prominent  in  nematode  studies, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  we  may  be  able  to 
go  ahead  there;  but,  if  not,  we  will  make  further 
attempts  to  get  that  kind  of  work  started. 

In  the  course  of  developing  the  things  we  like 
to  work  on,  we  found  that  some  interesting  leads 
have  been  developed  at  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  at  the  Earhart  Plant  Research 
Laboratory,  I  understand  they  have  very  unusual 
facilities  out  there  for  plant  research  and  they 
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would  like  to  investigate  the  relationship  of 
temperature  and  illumination  on  flowering  and 
growth  characteristics  of  the  African  violet.  They 
would  like  to  explore  a  little  bit  more  carefully 
the  low  temperature  characteristics,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  known  fact  that  our  plant  doesn’t 
do  well  in  low  temperatures,  There  is  some 
indication  that  if  the  light  cycle  is  increased  at 
lower  temperatures,  the  growth  may  be  all  right. 

That  has  great  possibilities,  in  this  way. 
Many  people  do  not  have  a  place  that  can  heat  to, 
or  hold,  temperature  at  the  65-75  °F.  range 
normally  required.  But  they  would  be  able  to 
hold  a  60-55  °F.  temperature.  If  it  should  be  found 
that  changing  the  illumination  cycle  to  36  hours 
(easily  possiole  with  fluorescent  lights)  instead 
of  the  normal  24  hour  cycle,  would  result  in 
satisfactory  plant  growth  at  50-55 °F.,  it  would 
mean  that  the  people  who  cannot  now  grow 
African  violets  because  they  can’t  hold  the  higher 
temperatures  would  be  able  to  grow  African 
violets  at  the  lower  temperatures  they  can  hold. 
The  low  temperature-illumination  idea  also  has 
great  possibilities  in  reducing  the  heating  cost  of 
commercial  greenhouses. 

When  we  studied  the  financial  report  of  the 
Society,  we  found  that  we  didn’t  have  sufficient 
money  on  hand  to  make  appropriations  to  cover 
all  this  projected  work,  so  it  was  decided  to  set 
as  a  goal  for  the  Boyce  Edens  Memorial  Fund  — 
I  better  correct  that  and  use  the  proper  name  — 
the  Boyce  Edens  Research  Fund  —  for  this  year 
the  collecting  of  $1000  to  support  this  Earhart 
project.  When  Mrs.  Berst  makes  her  routine 
contacts  in  the  future,  through  the  rest  of  this 
year  and  next  year,  she  will  be  suggesting  con¬ 
tributions  toward  a  definite  project,  the  gathering 
together  of  $1000  to  support  the  project  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

That  concludes  the  future  so  far  as  we  have 
anything  definite  to  present.  But  I  do  want  to 
speak  for  a  moment  on  the  participation  of  all  of 
you,  or  the  possible  participation  of  all  of  you, 
in  our  research  program.  It  may  seem  that  there 
is  little  opportunity  for  any  of  you  to  help  in 
furthering  this  work.  I  want  to  point  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  a  way  in  which  you  can 
participate  in  our  research  program.  Perhaps  you 
might,  yourself,  be  able  to  get  some  important 
work  done,  or  at  least  lay  the  ground  work  for 
getting  it  done.  And,  entirely  free  of  cost  to  the 
Society. 

This  is  the  way  I  mean:  all  of  you  have 
families  and  neighbors,  some  of  you  have  children 
of  your  own.  Some  young  people  that  you  know 
are  now  in  college  or  graduate  school.  Those 
students  may  be  interested  in  plant  growth, 
biochemistry,  organic  chemistry,  radiation  physics, 
or  any  of  such  things;  the  list  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  a  long,  long  way.  Every  person  who  does 
graduate  work  has  to  have  a  subject  on  which  he 
develops  new  information.  He  must  have  thesis 
material  before  he  can  get  his  degree.  This  is 
where  you  come  in.  You  could  suggest  that  in 


doing  the  work  for  the  degree  this  student  con¬ 
sider  using  the  African  violet  as  the  test  material 
with  which  he  does  his  work. 

I  don’t  only  mean  the  “he’s”,  either,  I  am 
including  the  “she’s”  also;  there’s  no  reason  why 
the  graduate  students  we  are  talking  about 
couldn’t  be  women  as  well  as  men. 

A  few  years  ago  Henry  Peterson  made  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  range  of  research  we  would  like  to  be 
able  to  do.  I  have  here  one  of  these  outlines.  All 
the  work  we  have  gotten  done  to  date  is  only  a 
few  sub-headings  of  this  outline.  There  is  many 
times  as  much  yet  to  be  done  as  has  been  done. 
And  each  bit  of  research  done  always  indicates 
more  that  should  be  done.  So,  if  you  can  interest 
any  graduate  student  in  using  the  African  violet 
as  an  experimental  subject  in  his  or  her  thesis 
work,  have  him  or  her  write  to  me.  I  will  be  glad 
to  forward  one  of  these  Research  Outlines  and 
explain  in  further  detail  the  many,  many  ways 
that  graduate  students  working  for  their  own 
degrees  could  tie  in  work  that  would  be  very 
valuable  to  us. 

THE  END 


LIGHT  PLANT  STAND 

Rolls  on  noiseless  wheels  from  window  to  window  or 
into  the  kitchen  for  watering!  Light,  sturdy,  won’t 
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“A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PAST  Ol)R  RESEARCH  PROGRAM” 


Henry  C.  Peterson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Henry  Peterson 


I  believe  I  can  say  that  I  was  in  on  the  very 
start  of  the  Research  Program  of  the  African 
Violet  Society.  We  might  say  it  started  with  an 
idea  even  at  the  second  convention  of  this  Society, 
the  first  one  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1948.  At  that 
time  I  suggested  that  we  have  Dr.  Alex  Laurie 
speak  on  the  program  in  Cincinnati  for  the  next 
convention  of  the  Society  —  Dr.  Laurie  did  speak 
at  the  next  convention,  the  second  one  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  in  1949. 

After  the  meeting  Neil  C.  Miller,  the  late 
Boyce  Edens,  Dr.  Laurie  and  myself  went  down 
to  the  little  bar  at  the  Cincinnati  Club.  We  had 
some  milk  and  crackers  or  something,  I  think, 
and  we  went  into  a  few  of  the  problems  and 
situations  about  African  violets. 

One  thing  that  did  fascinate  us  at  that  time, 
if  those  of  you  who  were  present  at  that  second 
convention  in  Cincinnati  will  remember,  was  that 
Mr.  John  Good  had  brought  the  wonderful  series 
of  Dupont  varieties,  and  they  were  really  out  of 
this  world,  they  were  super  varieties. 

We  talked  about  what  was  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  those  plants  and  a  normal  African  violet. 


shall  we  say,  or  the  kind  that  we  were  used  to. 
Also,  we  had  seen  it  in  the  greenhouses,  how 
they  would  come  heavier,  stronger,  bigger,  the 
foliage  would  be  more  round,  more  hairy,  the 
flowers  would  be  almost  twice  as  large.  We  had 
an  idea  it  was  the  same  thing  that  happened  in 
other  plants;  it  is  called  polyploidy  or  double¬ 
chromosomes  or  tetraploidy.  This  means  it  has 
four  sets  of  chromosomes. 

We  said  we  thought  that  was  what  it  was, 
but  Dr.  Laurie  couldn’t  say  for  certain,  Neil 
couldn’t  say  for  certain,  and  I’m  no  authority  on 
the  thing,  but  we  said  we’d  surely  like  to  have 
somebody  prove  what  it  was  so  that  we  could 
say  difinitely  “It’s  an  Amazon”  —  or  “Supreme” 
as  at  that  time  we  were  talking  about  Supremes. 
We  also  said,  well,  these  Duponts  appear  to  be 
high  grade  forms  of  the  same  thing.  Some 
people  said  Duponts  were  different  than  Su¬ 
premes,  some  people  said  that  Amazons  were 
one  thing,  Supremes  another,  and  so  forth,  but 
we  decided  we  wanted  to  pin  this  down. 

Well,  you  might  say  that  it  has  taken  from 
then  until  now  to  pin  down  just  that  one  little 
problem,  but  that  discussion  started  our  research 
which  blossomed  out  into  many  other  projects. 

Dr.  Laurie  at  the  time  suggested  that  we  start 
a  research  fund  and  back  some  students  doing 
work  at  universities.  He  wanted  one  to  work  that 
summer  but  something  fell  through,  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  just  what  it  was;  in  fact,  I  think  it  was 
that  we  couldn’t  guarantee  any  money.  I  think 
that  was  the  main  thing  that  year.  I  believe  we 
got  to  $250  that  year,  but  he  was  talking  in 
larger  sums,  so  it  fell  through  for  1949,  but  for 
1950  and  1951  the  Board  at  Philadelphia  decided 
that  they  would  appropriate  the  money  for  a 
research  fund,  and  we  set  it  up  with  Dr.  Laurie 
for  our  first  student,  Dick  Stinson,  of  Ohio  State. 

We  outlined  to  them  a  program  to  start  with 
and  we  had  to  cut  that  down.  Dick  Stinson  did 
the  first  work  for  us  on  fluorescent  lights  and 
Bud  Initiation;  that’s  when  the  bud  gets  started 
in  the  plant.  Also,  he  studied  what  would  be  the 
best  nutrient  levels,  the  best  watering  situation, 
the  best  light  situation  to  make  the  plants  grow, 
etc.  This  is  all  in  back  issues  of  the  magazine. 
I  think  if  you  go  back  to  your  last  Handbook 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  past  articles  in  the 
magazine,  or  else  it  was  in  one  of  the  fairly 
recent  issues  of  the  magazine.  It  tells  you  what 
issues  of  the  magazine  contain  these  particular 
articles. 

For  a  long  time,  I  believe,  Dick  Stinson’s  dis¬ 
cussions  on  how  to  feed  your  violets  and  how  to 
water  and  so  forth  were  the  most  authoritative 
information  we  had  in  this  organization,  and  I 
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know  they  have  been  used  as  fact,  shall  we  say, 
or  good  information  for  a  long  time. 

Following  Dick  Stinson  the  program  rolled 
along  very  nicely.  The  next  year  a  man  named 
Howard  Hanchey,  also  of  Ohio  State,  worked  on 
Bud  Initiation.  Up  to  that  time  three  hundred 
foot  candles  was  a  pretty  high  amount  of  light. 
Following  the  report  in  the  magazine  many  went 
up  to  six  hundred  foot  candles  for  sixteen  hours. 
Then  we  heard  stories  about  people  burning  their 
plants  with  too  much  light,  and  so  forth,  but  that 
came  out  of  his  report  and  it  started  a  lot  more 
people  working  on  light  studies,  I  believe. 

Now,  the  finest  thing  that  could  come  from 
our  program  of  research  is  not  the  project  itself, 
not  the  results  that  one  man  gets,  but  the  fact 
that  it  starts  others  working  on  it.  This  last 
issue  of  the  magazine  had  an  article  by  Mr.  M. 
Eugene  Sundt  from  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
The  article  is  titled,  ‘‘Let  There  Be  Light.’’  He 
has  taken  the  reports  of  Dick  Stinson  and 
Howard  Hanchey  plus  much  other  information 
that  he  gathered  and  he  has  written  a  wonderful 
article.  I  believe  you  could  bet  on  it  if  you 
wanted  to. 

One  thing  we  saw,  those  of  us  who  studied 
these  reports,  was  that  if  you  applied  three 
hundred  foot  candles  for  twelve  hours  -  that’s 
three  thousand,  six  hundred  foot  candle  hours  of 
light  —  you  got  about  the  same  growth  on  a  plant, 
the  same  number  of  flowers,  and  the  same  size 
plant  as  if  you  grew  that  plant  for  six  hours 
under  six  hundred  foot  candles.  Six  times  six 
hundred  again  gave  us  three  thousand,  six 
hundred  foot  candle  hours  of  light.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  that  still  hasn’t  been  proved,  but  it  is  the 
essence  of  Mr.  Sundt’s  report  that  he  has  written 
for  our  magazine. 

He  goes  into  the  energy  supplied  for  the 
plant,  not  the  light  so  much,  but  realize  that 
light  is  energy.  This  is  the  thing  that  I  appreci¬ 
ate  and  that  I  think  is  wonderful  —  that  it  has 
started  others  working  on  the  problem.  We  have 
spent  very  little  money,  probably  averaging 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The 
money  has  all  gone  to  students  or  professors  at 
universities  directly  for  the  support  of  this  work. 

I  think  our  expenditure  has  repaid  us  many,  many 
times.  I  hope  that  we  can  build  it  up  in  the 
future.  I  am  told  that  we  have  been  somewhat, 
what  shall  I  call  it,  snide,  or  short  on  paying  for 
our  research  work,  but  that  in  the  future  we  may 
be  going  up  to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  a 
single  project.  That  is  very  possible,  and  I  think 
that  is  Mr.  Miller’s  story  which  he  is  going  to 
tell  you  about.  But  if  we  have  been  cutting  our 
Research  Program  short  we  are  going  to  have  to 
step  up  the  program. 

We  don’t  solve  anything  with  just  one  project, 
but  we  will,  we  hope,  get  more  and  more  projects 
started,  and  more  thought  along  that  line. 

We  had  Dr.  Lindford,  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  at  our  St.  Louis  Convention,  and  those 


of  you  who  were  there  will  remember  his  wonder¬ 
ful  talk  on  nematodes.  I  think  everyone  there 
felt  it  was  the  highlight  of  our  convention.  His 
work  did  not  solve  the  problem  but  it  looks  like 
some  company  now  has.  It’s  not  just  their  work 
alone  but  the  work  of  all  the  researchers  working 
on  nematodes  in  the  past  that  has  resulted  in  a 
product  which  is  on  the  market  right  now.  You 
see,  practically  everything  we  knew  of  in  the 
past  that  would  kill  nematodes  would  also  kill 
our  African  violets.  Then  came  Mr.  Miller’s 
article  in  the  magazine  on  using  parathion;  it 
won’t  kill  the  African  violet  but  there  is  a  good 
chance  of  killing  the  person  applying  the  product. 
It  was  probably  the  first  product  that  would  kill 
nematodes  and  leave  the  violets  alive,  but  then 
we  had  the  problem  of  the  danger  to  the  user. 
I  think  possibly  they  have  solved  that  now.  I 
saw  some  folders  about  a  product  on  the  market, 
I  don’t  know  who  is  passing  them  out.  I’m  not 
selling  the  product;  I  can’t  guarantee  its  complete 
success.  Is  the  lady  here  who  sells  the  product? 

(A  woman  from  the  floor  identified  the 
product  as  VC13). 

I  do  have  one  remark  to  make  about  the 
product:  it  stinks.  I  mean  odoriferous,  not  that 
it’s  a  poor  product. 

Among  some  of  our  other  past  projects  we 
had  Austin  Ford  who  worked  at  the  George 
Washington  University  on  Root  and  Crown  Rot 


GIANT  PLASTIC  ROOTING 
AND  SEED  STARTER  BOX 

Covered  crystal  clear  plastic  box  roots  leaves  or 
cuttings  and  starts  seeds  under  most  perfect  condi¬ 
tions.  Humidity,  temperature  and  light  are  easily 
controlled.  Drafts  are  eliminated.  Closed  or 
partially  opened  cover  regulates  ventilation.  Use  as 
Terrarium  or  Wardian  Case.  Make  imaginative 
miniature  plantings  to  suggest  natural  landscape. 
Very  heavy  substantial  plastic,  size  11"  x  15"  x  6" 
high.  Box  and  cover  only,  $4.95  plus  45^5  postage. 
Mail  your  order !  Free  catalog  unusual  and  hard- 
to-find  supplies  and  equipment  for  African  Violets. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 
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of  African  Violets.  We  had  articles  in  previous 
issues  of  our  magazine  on  this;  I  did  get  some 
complaints  that  it  sounded  too  technical.  We  did 
not  refer  back  to  the  articles  each  time  which 
we  should  have.  However,  if  you  look  up  his 
article,  get  the  two  articles  in  previous  issues 
explaining  disease  to  start  with,  and  the  next 
one  is  how  diseases  affect  African  violets,  and  the 
third  is  the  problem  of  the  specific  disease  in 
relation  to  the  African  violet. 

Now,  we  need  a  lot  more  work  done  on  that, 
Mr.  Ford  only  defined  the  problem,  now  we  need 
the  problem  solved;  that  may  come. 

We  had  work  done  on  the  fertilizers  and  the 
nutrient  levels.  Mrs.  Rene  Choitz  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver  has  a  very  fine  project  show¬ 
ing  the  deficiency  symptoms  of  the  violet.  This, 
also,  has  been  written  up  in  our  magazine  and  if 
you  refer  back  to  that  you  can  compare  it  to 
how  your  problem  plant  appears. 

In  discussing  our  research  work  I  don’t  want 
to  slight  Dr.  Sheldon  Reed  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  who  is  president  of  the  Genetics 
Society  and  head  of  the  Dight  Institute  on 
genetic  problems.  He  is  working  out  the  dominant 
and  recessive  characteristics  of  the  African  vio¬ 
let,  and  his  reports  are  in  the  magazine.  He  is 
doing  this  work  because  he  feels  that  violets  are 
a  wonderful  pastime.  It’s  a  project  that  could 
never  be  measured  in  terms  of  money,  it  just 
couldn’t  be  paid  for,  and  Dr.  Reed  is  doing  it 
because  he  likes  it. 


STURDY  THREE  TIER 

PLANT  STAND 


High  enough  (31")  to  give  good  light  to  plants  on 
all  three  6"  x  24"  shelves.  Finished  in  white,  black 
or  pink  enamel.  Special  price  to  Dec.  1  only  $7.25, 
plus  mailing  charge  of  $1.00  (Colorado  and  west,  or 
Florida  $1.50).  Send  card  for  prices  and  description 
of  many  other  tables  and  shelves. 

HARVEY  ].  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  S6  Wausau,  Wis. 


I  heard  him  speak  recently  and  a  lady  present 
was  excited  about  an  article  she  had  read  on 
radiation.  He  told  her  that  it  was  possible,  but 
questionable,  to  change  your  African  violet.  If 
one  wants  to  change  individual  characteristics  of 
an  African  violet  radiation  is  about  the  only  way 
we  know  to  do  so,  but  to  change  by  radiating 
with  atomic  energy  or  different  types  of  radia¬ 
tion,  to  crack  that  yellow  problem,  one  would 
probably  have  to  grow  five  million  seedlings. 
Now,  if  you’ve  got  the  space  to  do  so  you  may 
have  a  chance.  It’s  possible  that  someone  might 
do  it  on  the  first  try  and  then  have  to  grow 
five  million  more  to  make  up  the  percentage. 
You  must  remember,  it’s  a  one  out  of  five  million 
proposition.  One  might  do  it  on  the  first  try  and 
it  might  take  five  million  to  come  up  with  it. 
Let’s  be  honest  about  the  odds  on  it. 

At  no  cost  to  our  organization  we  are  having 
studies  conducted  on  radiation  at  the  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory  by  Dr.  Sparrow.  He  is  work¬ 
ing  with  Calico,  which  has  a  strange  family 
history  coming  down  from  Blue  Bird  to  Fantasy 
to  Pink  Cheer  to  Calico.  Calico  is  a  pink  that 
has  little  blue  specks  in  it.  Because  of  that  un¬ 
usual  family  change  he  is  working  with  the 
variety  to  see  what  he  can  come  up  with  using 
atomic  radiations.  We  may  never  get  anything 
useful  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  they  are  try¬ 
ing. 

Dr,  Ackerman  at  the  University  of  Illinois  is 
working  on  several  projects,  also,  the  minor  ele¬ 
ment  problems,  excesses  and  deficiences,  etc.  I 
have  seen  one  of  the  projects  he  worked  on  and 
it  is  very  good.  I  believe  many  of  you  are  going 
to  recognize  the  symptoms  of  excessive  boron  on 
your  plants  when  you  see  his  report  come  out. 

He  is  working,  also,  on  a  project  flower  drop. 
If  we  could  realize  the  full  potential  of  our  vio¬ 
lets  in  their  blooming,  two  or  three  buds  at  each 
leaf  node,  each  flower  stem  then  having  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  flowers  on  it  or  maybe  up  to 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  then  each  holding  on  for 
ten  days  to  two  weeks;  just  think  of  that  head 
of  flowers.  Mr.  Anderson  has  seemingly  solved 
this  and  that  is  why  he  has  such  a  complete  crop 
of  flowers.  Of  course,  he  won’t  tell  us  the  secret, 
but  maybe  our  Research  Program  will  be  able 
to  tell  us. 

As  I  said  before,  we  started  on  the  Amazon 
problem.  Mr.  Ehrlich  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  worked  on  the  project  and  his  report  is  in 
the  current  issue  of  our  magazine  showing  you 
pictures  of  the  chromosomes,  and  now  we  can 
definitely  say  that  if  it  has  those  visual  charac¬ 
teristics,  it  is  a  polyploidy.  We  won’t  go  into 
how  we  get  it  or  why. 

There  are  several  other  things  that  our  Re¬ 
search  Program  has  carried  on,  but  I  think  I  have 
covered  enough  to  show  you  that  some  very  fine 
work  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  that  we 
should  continue  to  go  forward  with  this  Research 
Program. 

I  thank  you. 

THE  END 
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TJ  and  the  program  chairman  brightly  announces 
ow  many  times  have  you  attended  a  meeting 
that  “Mrs,  SOSO  SMITH,  an  authority  on  African 
violets,”  will  speak?  She  will  talk  on  “How  to 
raise  African  violets.”  Most  earnestly  this  good 
soul  then  proceeds  endlessly  to  give  her  own 
ideas  on  a  pot,  and  what  violet  to  put  in  it;  how 
to  fertilize;  division  of  plants;  leaf  starts;  and 
she  names  several  varieties.  A  set  and  routine 
talk!  Unless  you  are  a  rank  amateur,  you  have 
your  own  ideas  on  these  subjects  and  are  doing 
all  right,  so  you  go  home  vaguely  dissatisfied 
without  really  knowing  why. 

As  a  gal  who  gets  around  giving  lectures  on 
many  gardening  subjects,  I  found  myself  getting 
distinctly  bored  listening  to  ME  talking  to  people 
who  knew  more  about  violet  culture  than  I  ever 
would,  but  who  were  listening  politely  because  I 
was  a  guest  speaker. 

As  a  Flower  Show  Judge,  I  was  disturbed  at 
the  quality  of  African  violets  being  displayed  in 
shows  and  exhibitions,  and  judged  by  those  who 
knew  no  more  about  violets  than  that  one  plant 
had  larger  leaves  and  a  few  more  blooms  than 
another.  Thus  a  mediocre  plant  would  receive  a 
blue  ribbon.  Variety  meant  nothing,  for  the 
shows  were  judged  on  color  group  and  single 
and  double  bloom. 

Last  year  before  the  shows  began  I  gave  a 
talk  to  my  African  Violet  Society  of  Miami,  using 
Ruth  G.  Carey’s  “Handbook  for  Judges  and  Ex¬ 
hibitors.”  The  program  opened  with  reading  the 
qualifications  for  an  exhibit  which  is  always,  in 
any  show,  “the  peak  of  perfection.”  The  point 
was  stressed  that  if  you  had  to  apologize  for  a 
plant,  or  placed  an  inferior  plant  just  to  fill  the 
class,  not  to  enter  it  at  all.  Taking  a  plant,  I 
judged  it  point  by  point,  explaining  each  step 


A  DIFFERENT  SORT 
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Vera  Novelly,  Miami,  Florida 


and  answering  all  questions  on  that  particular 
point,  scoring  as  I  went  along.  The  members 
were  then  asked  to  audibly  judge  another  plant 
and  arrive  at  a  score.  It  made  a  lively  time  as 
they  discussed  points  among  themselves,  or  asked 
for  clearer  interpretation  of  wording.  Standard 
judging  sheets  were  then  distributed  and  each 
member  judged  a  plant. 

Never  have  I  had  a  more  interested  audience. 
Over  the  period  of  a  year  I  have  given  seven 
talks  to  garden  clubs  on  this  subject,  and  the 
quality  of  plants  has  improved  greatly  in  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Through  the  efforts  of  members  of  our  local 
society,  Miss  Charlotte  Curry,  the  only  accredited 
African  Violet  Judge  in  our  area,  another 
amateur  grower,  and  I  were  invited  to  judge 
violets  in  our  beautiful  and  exciting  1956  Metro¬ 
politan  Miami  Flower  Show,  We  found  the  need 
for  closer  supervision  and  labeling,  but  that  will 
come  in  time,  through  our  efforts  as  a  society 
to  educate  the  public  by  improved  exhibits. 

Try  this  “Different  Sort  of  Program”  and  I 
think  you  will  enjoy  it. 

THE  END 
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FOUR  YEARS  WITH  THE  EMPEROR 


Betty  Stoehr,  Greenwood,  Indiana 


W  hen  Marge  approached  me  about  this,  her 
thought  was  that  some  folks  might  like  to 
know  how  I  had  been  able  to  keep  the  Emperor 
alive  and  presentable  through  four  conventions 
and  various  local  shows.  It  would  be  much  more 
appropriate  to  ask  the  plant  how  it  managed  to 
survive  in  spite  of  me.  But  since  I  am  not  clever 
like  Gretchen  Harshbarger  last  year,  I  will  just 
have  to  tell  my  side  of  the  story. 

I  first  met  the  Emperor  on  May  30,  1952, 
while  on  a  “Violet  Hopping”  tour.  You  know, 
that  is  when  you  persuade  your  husband  to  drive 
miles  off  the  route,  and  find  the  address  that 
you  have  picked  from  the  Handbook,  and  then 
you  tell  him  you  will  only  be  a  minute,  you  are 
not  going  to  buy  a  thing,  you  just  want  to  see 
what  she  has  --  then  two  hours  later,  you  come 
out  to  get  him  to  help  carry  them  out  and  make 
a  place  in  the  car  for  the  plants  you  just  couldn’t 
resist. 

That  was  the  year  that  I  had  been  to  my  first 
convention  in  Chicago,  and  at  the  risk  of  life 
and  limb,  had  brought  a  “Pink  Cheer”  home.  And 
I  thought  that  if  I  could  just  get  a  “Red  Waves” 
and  a  “Double  Rose,”  my  collection  would  be 
complete.  Perhaps  it’s  just  as  well  we  couldn’t 
see  into  the  future.  When  I  visited  Lou  Jarrett 
in  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  I  was  really  not  too  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  tiny  plant  that  she  insisted  that 
I  take,  since  she  said  it  was  purple.  However, 
in  a  few  short  months  it  had  earned  a  spot  in 
my  living  room  beside  “Neptune,”  which  for 
years  had  been  my  pride  and  joy.  This  was  on 
a  three  tiered  table,  with  fluorescent  tubes  only 
about  eight  inches  above  the  foliage,  and  in  a 
west  window. 

In  April  of  1953,  1  couldn’t  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  take  a  few  plants  to  Nashville.  I  took  the 
Emperor  Wilhelm,  Double  Blue  Delight,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Dark  Plum  and  Treasure  Island,  which  by 
the  way  has  been  to  all  the  conventions  with  the 
Emperor.  Unfortunately,  we  arrived  at  the  hotel 
at  the  same  time  as  the  wind  storm,  and  the 
porter  dropped  the  California  Dark  Plum  and  the 
Treasure  Island,  which  certainly  cut  down  their 
size.  The  Double  Blue  Delight  took  a  blue  ribbon 
and  the  Emperor  a  red,  so  I  was  quite  happy. 

And  then  St.  Louis!  Hadn’t  had  such  a  thrill 
since  my  twin  sons  won  a  baby  contest.  Seeing 
the  Emperor  in  the  place  of  honor  could  only 
bring  tears  of  happiness.  And  then  again  at 
Pittsburgh,  it  was  judged  best  in  the  show.  On 
the  way  home  from  Pittsburgh  another  box  of 
plants  fell  into  the  box  on  the  Emperor,  so  it 
arrived  home  quite  a  battle  scarred  veteran.  I 
had  to  remove  thirty  leaves,  but  still  the  plant 
was  never  without  bloom. 


After  the  St.  Louis  Show,  I  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Mabel  Pyle  in  Russell,  Iowa,  who  had  registered 
the  plant,  and  she  gave  me  something  of  the 
history  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  one  of  a  group 
of  seedlings  she  raised  from  seed  she  obtained 
from  a  young  man  in  Des  Moines.  She  later  sold 
one  of  the  little  plants,  in  which  she  had  used 
an  old  label  from  an  Emperor  Wilhelm  gloxinia, 
with  “seedling”  written  on  the  other  side.  In  just 
a  few  days,  she  began  getting  letters  from 
Omaha,  wanting  Emperor  Wilhelm,  so  she  decided 
she  might  just  as  well  name  it  that.  A  little 
later,  Mr.  Boyce  Edens  wrote  to  her  suggesting 
that  she  register  it,  which  she  did,  along  with  a 
sister  seedling.  Princess  Elizabeth. 

By  the  time  the  Emperor  came  to  live  with 
me,  I  had  struggled  through  the  worst  of  the 
experimental  phases  of  growing  plants  in  the 
basement  under  lights.  I  had  learned  that  they 
do  not  like  to  be  crowded,  and  do  not  like  to  be 
too  close  to  the  cold  walls  of  the  basement,  so 
as  tables  were  added,  they  were  kept  three  feet 
from  the  walls,  to  allow  proper  circulation  of  air. 
I  also  learned  the  importance  of  a  very  patient 
husband,  preferably  one  who  is  handy  with  a 
hammer  and  electricity. 

I  start  my  leaves  in  plain  vermiculite,  under 
single  tube  fluorescents.  When  my  little  plants 
are  about  an  inch  tall,  I  separate  them,  put  the 
larger  ones  into  pots,  and  put  the  tiny  ones  back 
into  the  vermiculite  to  grow  a  little  more.  If  I 
don’t  get  to  this  as  soon  as  I  should,  I  pinch  the 
mother  leaf  off,  feed  the  babies  a  little,  and  let 
them  grow  on  in  their  original  place.  A  glass 
or  plastic  refrigerator  dish  will  hurry  the  rooting 
of  leaves. 

The  temperature  in  my  basement  is  around 
sixty-eight  degrees  in  the  winter,  and  seldom 
gets  over  seventy-five  in  the  summer,  and  the 
humidity  is  around  sixty.  An  exposed  fan  on  a 
deep  freeze  unit  seems  to  help  circulate  the  air, 
and  an  outside  door  is  opened  frequently. 

I  use  standard  fluorescent  fixtures,  with  two 
40  watt  tubes,  fifteen  inches  above  the  table,  and 
elevate  some  of  the  plants  on  blocks  a  couple  of 
inches  when  I  want  to  bring  them  into  bloom 
sooner.  I  use  both  cool  white  and  warm  white 
tubes,  and  add  one  daylight  tube  to  a  fixture 
where  I  want  the  blue  colors  to  show  up  better. 
The  lights  are  on  a  time  clock  and  burn  fourteen 
hours  a  day. 

I  water  from  the  top  mostly,  when  the  plants 
are  dry,  and  believe  that  this  helps  eliminate  the 
petioles  rotting  where  they  touch  the  pot.  I 
think  it  is  much  better  to  keep  them  too  dry  than 
too  wet.  All  of  my  specimen  plants  are  in  indi- 
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vidual  dishes,  or  rather  clay  pigeons  from  a  gun 
club,  but  my  small  plants  are  in  trays  of  sand, 
containing  a  solution  of  chlordane. 

My  soil  is  about  a  fifty  percent  mixture  of 
loose  woods  dirt  and  very  old  cow  manure, 
sterilized  with  ethylene  dibromide,  and  enriched 
with  a  complete  organic  fertilizer.  It  tests  six 
and  three-fourths  pH.  Everything  is  repotted 
every  three  to  six  months,  depending  on  size. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  don’t  have  a  hobby,  I  think 
it  has  me,  but  the  friends  I  have  made,  the  nice 
people  I  have  met  on  my  trips  and  at  these  con¬ 
ventions  have  convinced  me  that  the  nicest  people 
in  the  world  love  African  violets. 

THE  END 


SMITH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  NURSERY 

Quality  plants  at  reasonable  prices 
Visitors  welcome  —  Phone  State  6-6000 

No  Shipping 

15847  Saticoy  St.  Van  Nuys,  California 


GIVE  HER 


NEW  STARLITE  GARDEN  LAMP  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful  lamp  made.  The  perforated 
shade  filters  the  light  into  your  room.  Rubber  tipped 
legs  will  not  mar  or  slip.  33  in.  long,  14  in.  wide 
and  18  in.  high.  Will  accommodate  32  or  more  plants. 
Black  Wrought  Iron  with  white  reflector  with  cord, 
plug,  switch  and  2  tubes.  $22.50  Post  Paid. 

FLORALITE  CO. 

10551  So.  Chicago  Road 
South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


NOW-A  New  Aluminum  JioraCari 

For  perfect,  practical,  and  easy  indoor  gardening.  Now 
the  popular  TUBE  CRAFT  FLORA  CART  is  available 
in  tubular  aluminum  construction,  and  at  no  additional 
cost.  Made  of  a  special  heat-treated  aluminum  alloy, 
it  is  light  weight,  corrosion  resisting,  and  sturdy.  The 
large  heavy  duty  4"  diameter  rubber-tired  ball  bearing 
swivel  casters  make  it  easily  moved  even  over  heavy 
carpeting. 

NEW  TYPE  FLUORESCENT  FrXTURE 


TUBE  CRAFT  also  offers,  for  the  first  time,  the  brand  new  Com- 
bolite  fluorescent  fixture,  designed  especially  for  flower  culture, 
combining  both  incandescent  and  fluorescent  light,  proved  superior 
to  either  one  used  alone. 

TUBE  CRAFT  is  also  currently  offering  several  new  and  practical 
accessories  of  special  interest  to  Flora  Cart  owners  and  indoor 
garden  hobbyists. 

Why  not  write  today  for  free  literature  covering  full  description 
and  prices  ? 


C  Tube  Craft 


Dept.  C 

1950  West  114th  St. 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 


NOTE  —  The  manufacturers  of  the  popular  FloraCart  are  happy  to 
again  present  a  FloraCart  (Model  CA2  complete  unit)  as  an 
award  at  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  ~  April  4,  5,  6,  1957. 

CLASS  —  Three  specimen  plants  (1  true  purple,  1  pink,  and  1  white, 
any  variety)  scoring  the  highest  points.  Each  plant  must 
score  at  least  85  points.  These  plants  are  to  be  entered  in 
the  regular  classes  for  true  purples,  pinks,  and  whites. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS  — 

1953  —  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1954  —  Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue,  Donaldson,  Tennessee. 

1955  —  Rev.  Harold  L.  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

1956  —  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 
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NEW  DEVELOPMENT  IN  PEST  CONTROL 


Dr,  Joseph  A.  Evans,  Sales  Promotion  Supervisor 
E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


An  invitation  to  speak  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America 
appeared  to  me  at  the  outset  to  be  an  enjoyable 
prospect  and  one  to  be  looked  forward  to  by 
an  entomologist-plant  pathologist  as  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  these  days  as  a  “push¬ 
over/’  There  certainly  appeared  to  be  sufficient 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  to  provide  material 
for  a  discourse  of  at  least  an  hour  or  two.  My 
early  research  on  the  subject  indicated  no  less 
than  eight  insect  and  mite  species,  to  say  nothing 
of  seven  plant  diseases  from  which  to  develop 
an  awe-inspiring  lecture  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
This  staggering  list  of  “troubles”  included  the 
following:  Insects  and  Mites:  aphids,  mealy 
bugs,  thrips,  cyclamen  mites,  springtails,  spider 
mites  and  broad  mites.  Diseases  and  Nematodes: 
Botrytis  (gray  mold),  mildew,  crown  rot,  bud  rot, 
root-knot  nematode,  leaf  nematode,  root  nema¬ 
tode, 

A  further  search  into  the  subject  of  African 
violet  culture  brought  me  up  short  with  two  note¬ 
worthy  surprises.  The  first,  and  most  disillusion¬ 
ing  shock,  was  that  African  violets  are  not 
properly  violets  in  the  first  place  but  really  be¬ 
long  to  the  GESNERIAD  family  which  includes 
such  plants  as  gloxinias  and  episcias.  The  second, 
and  probably  most  frightening  discovery,  was  that 
although  many  “bugs”  and  diseases  seemed  to 
combine  to  make  the  growing  of  African  violets 
something  less  than  a  safe  hobby  for  the  amateur, 
by  some  unusual  circumstance  only  a  very  few 
of  these  threats  actually  constitute  a  major 
problem.  These  include:  aphids,  mealybug,  spider 
mite  or  red  spider,  and  the  root-knot  nematode. 

Much  as  it  would  add  dignity  to  this  little 
talk  to  launch  into  a  lengthy  and  complicated 
dissertation  on  a  multitude  of  choices  of  new  and 
complex  chemicals  to  combat  these  pests,  I  find 
myself  compelled  to  advise  that  it  all  seems  very 
simple.  The  aphids,  mealy  bugs  and  red  spiders 
can  all  be  nicely  handled  by  Du  Pont  Aphid  and 
Mite  Spray  containing  one  of  the  newer  organic 
phosphate  chemicals,  malathion.  When  it  comes 
to  selecting  a  single  insecticide  for  best  “all 
purpose”  use  on  house  plants,  this  chemical  ap¬ 
pears  to  fill  the  bill.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
to  infer  that  it  is  the  “magic  chemical”  that 
eliminates  all  others  such  as  many  people  felt 
would  be  the  case  when  DDT  appeared  on  the 
scene  about  a  dozen  years  ago.  House  plants, 
such  as  African  violets,  just  are  not  exposed  to 
many  other  types  of  insects  which  occur  out-of- 
doors,  particularly  caterpillars,  beetles,  weevils, 
worms,  borers,  soil-infesting  grubs  and  others. 
For  some  of  these,  malathion  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  other  insecticides,  and,  of  course,  there 


is  also  the  host  of  fungus,  bacterial  and  virus 
diseases  to  be  combated  out-of-doors  which  seem 
to  find  the  African  violet  not  to  their  taste  or 
the  conditions  inside  the  house  not  conducive  to 
their  well-being. 

And  now  for  nematodes  or  eel-worms  as  they 
are  sometimes  called.  The  best  insurance  against 
nematode  invasion  is  sterilized  soil  and  clean 
plant  stock.  Sterilize  all  soils  used  for  potting 
and  propagating.  The  easiest  and  simplest  way 
is  to  bake  the  soil,  pots  and  all,  in  a  three  hundred 
and  fifty  degree  oven  for  about  forty  minutes. 

Well,  I  could  just  about  conclude  my  well- 
intentioned  discourse  at  this  point  by  quoting  the 
meaningful  quip  of  one  of  our  ancient  philoso¬ 
phers,  “Happy  the  nation  whose  annals  are  brief.” 
However,  since  most  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  other 
interests  in  horticultural  hobbies  besides  African 
violet  growing,  such  as  beautifying  the  surround¬ 
ings  outside  your  homes  with  flowers,  shrubs, 
lawns  and  even  good  old-fashioned  vegetable 
gardens,  I  thought  I  would  discuss  briefly  some 
new  developments  in  pest  control  in  these  sur¬ 
roundings  with  particular  application,  of  course, 
to  what  du  Pont  is  up  to  in  the  field  of  research 
on  pesticides  in  general  and  garden  chemicals  in 
particular. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  popular  con¬ 
cept  exists  that  agricultural  or,  more  broadly 
speaking,  biological  research  is  that  branch  of 
science  which  seeks  to  serve  first  of  all  the 
farmer  so  that  he  may  protect  an  investment  in 
an  enterprise  which  is  just  as  much  his  “bread 
and  butter”  as  a  job  is  to  a  school  teacher,  police¬ 
man,  doctor,  business  executive,  or  “candlestick 
maker.”  The  necessity  for  continuing  to  “police” 
this  vulnerable  spot  in  his  “life-line”  with  a 
vigorous  research  program  is  obvious  when  we 
study  statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  show  that  fungus  diseases 
and  insects  alone  take  a  toll  of  seven  billion 
dollars  per  year.  While  the  farmer  is  the  direct 
beneficiary  of  the  research  referred  to,  the 
benefits  acquired  filter  into  other  fields  as  well, 
as  for  example,  the  home  and  its  surroundings, 
for  these  same  bugs  which  delight  in  catching 
the  farmer  with  his  guard  down  also  are  not 
above  feasting  upon  the  hard-earned  fruits, 
literal  and  figurative,  which  the  home  owner  has 
struggled  to  produce  by  the  sweat  of  his  every 
day  or  week-end  brow.  By  the  same  token,  I 
might  point  out  that  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
chemicals  developed  for  farm  use  eventually  find 
their  way  to  the  farm  garden,  shrubs,  flowers, 
trees  or  lawn. 
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Well,  to  get  back  to  this  business  of  agri¬ 
cultural  research,  let  me  assure  you  that  old 
‘^Mother  Nature”  doesn’t  take  it  lying  down.  In 
our  own  particular  case  in  du  Pont,  about  one 
chemical  in  fifteen  hundred  that  we  develop  in 
the  laboratory  finally  sees  the  light  of  day  in 
terms  of  being  of  practical  value.  The  other 
fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  must  be  charged 
up  to  experience  to  say  nothing  of  the  challenging 
economics  of  the  situation.  For  example,  our 
total  technical  expense  involved  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  group  of  herbicides,  one  of  which  I  will 
speak  about  shortly,  is  now  slightly  in  excess  of 
three  million  dollars.  This  sum  of  money  was 
spent  over  a  period  of  years,  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  spent  in  taking  the  dis¬ 
covery  from  the  laboratory  to  the  field. 

In  order  to  best  serve  the  home  gardener  our 
fundamental  program  is  to  develop  chemicals 
which  can  be  applied  efficiently,  safely  and  easily. 
In  contrast  to  the  farmer,  he  is  not  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  details  of  the  life  history  of  each 
of  the  many  species  of  pests  which  are  likely 
to  prey  upon  his  patience  as  well  as  his  plants. 
That’s  the  reason  why  we  attempt  to  simplify 
matters  and  make  life  around  the  garden  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  pain  by  developing  combi¬ 
nation  formulations  of  insecticides  and  fungicides 
which  are  the  cream  of  our  research.  While  the 
field  of  pest  control  on  the  farm  seems  to  become 
more  complex  as  the  endless  “battle  of  the  bugs” 
goes  on  the  reverse  is  taking  place  in  respect  to 
garden  chemicals.  The  trend  is  definitely  toward 
multi-purpose  products  and  more  simple  ways  of 
getting  them  applied  —  all  for  the  purpose  of 
“Making  Gardening  Easier.” 

There  are  many  examples  I  could  cite  to 
illustrate  how  du  Pont  research  is  being  directed 
toward  producing  better  chemicals  for  the  home 
gardener  and  at  the  same  time  developing  better 
and  more  simple  means  of  applying  them  so  that 
home  gardening  can  be  a  pleasure  instead  of  a 
chore.  I  will  mention  only  a  few  of  our  more 
recent  developments. 

Take  for  example  the  rose  grower.  There  are 
many  pests  whose  control  used  to  require  the 
application  of  numerous  different  pesticides.  On 
occasions  the  cure  used  to  be  more  hazardous 
than  the  pests  such  as  aphids,  thrips,  leaf 
hoppers,  midges,  chafers,  and  Japanese  beetles 
and  the  diseases  such  as  black  spot  and  mildew. 
Now  a  handy  aerosol  product  called,  “Rose  Spray 
Duster,”  is  available  which  contains  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  separate  components  to  grow  clean,  healthy, 
vigorous  blooms  and  foliage. 

This  is  the  first  known  aerosol  with  a  “wet 
and  dry”  combination,  insecticide  spray  and  fungi¬ 
cide  dust  for  roses.  It  is  also  the  first  to  offer 
mildew  control  along  with  the  control  of  major 
insects  and  diseases  of  the  rose.  The  insecticide 
mixture  includes  methoxychlor,  lindane  and  rote- 
none  and  controls  most  insects  of  roses  including 
aphids,  red  spider  mites,  Japanese  beetle,  thrips, 
leaf  hoppers,  lace  bugs  and  certain  caterpillars. 


Dr.  Evans  is  pictured  at  the  microphone  as  he 
addresses  the  Friday  morning  meeting.  Seated 
at  the  speakers  table  are;  Mrs.  Edward  Jones, 
Beaumont,  Texas,  who  presided  and  Floyd  L. 
Johnson,  Canandaigua,  New  York,  the  immediate 
past  president. 

Mildew  control  as  well  as  control  of  black  spot 
is  provided  by  the  fungicide  mixture  which  com¬ 
bines  zineb  with  a  chemical  known  as  dinitro 
(1-methylheptyl)  phenyl  crotonate. 

Another  boon  to  the  cause  of  the  home 
gardener  is  a  cylinder  of  “Alathon”  polyethylene 
resin.  “Whiff’n  poof”  describes  the  action,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  even  the  sound  of  a  new  Squeeze- 
Duster  package  for  du  Pont  garden  dusts  —  a 
chemical  tool  to  take  the  muscle  work  and  guess¬ 
work  out  of  gardening.  One  squeeze  of  the  new, 
flexible  package  sends  a  puff  of  insecticide- 
fungicide  combination  far  into  a  mass  of  foliage. 
The  combinations  available  include:  Rose  In¬ 
secticide  and  Fungicide,  Floral  Dust,  Vegetable 
Garden  Dust  and  Tomato  Dust.  Chemicals  like 
these  and  others  are  making  it  easier  for  anyone 
to  enjoy  productive  vegetable  gardens,  beautiful 
lawns  and  flowers,  once  the  privilege  of  folks  who 
could  afford  a  hired  gardener,  or  were  gifted  with 
a  green  thumb.  “Do-It-Yourself”  applies  to 
gardening  just  as  much  as  to  carpentry,  patio 
building,  painting  and  other  projects  around 
home.  Like  these  other  crafts,  gardening  has  its 
own  field  of  new  products  to  help  the  amateur 
do  a  professional  job. 

It  would  seem  from  what  has  been  related  that 
so  much  has  been  done  there  must  be  little  left 
to  do.  This  might  be  true  if  we  were  growing 
things  in  vacuum  or  a  sterile  laboratory  instead 
of  out  under  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  wind  and 
the  rain.  It  seems  that  as  fast  as  we  take 
chemical  steps  to  eliminate  or  greatly  reduce 
species  of  insects,  mites,  nematodes,  fungi  and 
bacteria  “Mother  Nature”  steps  in  to  thwart  our 
efforts.  In  order  to  stay  a  few  jumps  ahead  of 
her,  research  must  go  on,  not  against  a  so-called 
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biological  balance  but  for  a  balance  of  “law  and 
order/’  Just  to  cite  a  few  of  the  newer  weapons 
coming  along  I  might  mention:  1.  antibiotics; 
2.  systemic  insecticides  and  fungicides;  3.  plant 
growth  regulators;  4.  atomic  energy. 


We  want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of 
you  who  have  stopped  in  to  visit  us  in  the 
past.  We  have  enjoyed  meeting  you.  We 
hope  many  more  of  you  will  stop  in  to  see 
us.  Because  you  are  all  welcome  anytime. 
We  are  open  weekdays  8:00  a.m.  to  5:30 
p.m.  Sundays  1:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Beginning  Sept.  9  we  will  be  open  Sundays 
1:00  to  5:00  p.m.  By  then  we  expect  to 
have  some  beautiful  outstanding  violet 
plants  to  show  you. 

As  yet  we  do  not  ship. 

If  you  want  clean  healthy  African  violets 
and  some  of  the  newer  and  best  varieties 
stop  in  and  see  us. 


ALBERT  KEHL  GREENHOUSES 

Established  1890 

Cleveland  Ave.,  North  at  42nd  Street 
Route  8  out  of  Canton,  Ohio 
Canton  9,  Ohio  Phone  GL.  2-0527 

Albert  Kehl  Bernard  E.  Bowers 

Roger  D.  Keihl 


Antibiotics  such  as  streptomycin,  terramycin 
and  aureomycin  seem  to  have  no  detrimental 
effect  on  the  growth  of  warm-blooded  animals 
but  are  deadly  to  many  bacteria.  Experimental 
work  has  indicated  promising  results  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  fireblight  of  apples  and  pears,  “wildfire” 
in  tobacco,  walnut  blight,  bean  blight,  cotton  wilt 
and  others. 

Systemic  insecticides  applied  to  the  soil,  to  the 
foliage  or  injected  into  plants  have  no  visible 
effect  on  the  growth  of  the  plant  or  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers,  but  pests  like  aphids  and  mites 
which  feed  on  the  plant  juices  die  and  the  plant 
may  remain  free  of  these  pests  for  sometime 
thereafter. 

Plant-growth  regulators  may  someday  make 
blossoms  last  longer  and  extend  the  blooming 
period.  With  some  plants  they  are  already  being 
used  to  simplify  hybridization. 

Even  atomic  energy  is  being  applied  to  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  under  discussion.  Compounds 
can  be  made  up  with  radioactive  atoms  which  do 
not  affect  the  normal  behavior  of  the  compound, 
but  the  course  of  the  material  through  the  plant 
can  be  watched  with  a  Geiger  counter.  Thus  it 
is  possible  to  observe  whether  the  material  re¬ 
mains  in  the  roots,  moves  to  leaves,  goes  into  the 
growing  tip  of  the  flower,  or  how  it  is  otherwise 
utilized  in  the  metabolism  of  the  plant. 

All  of  this  may  sound  as  though  the  lot  of 
the  home  gardener  will  be  more  complicated 
rather  than  more  simple.  While  these  investiga¬ 
tions,  I  can  assure  you,  are  by  no  means  ele¬ 
mentary  and  every  day  approaches,  the  practical 
applications  of  the  findings  therefrom  should 
achieve  our  long-range  goal  —  “Make  Gardening 
Easier.” 

THE  END 


BETTER  VIOLETS 
with 

RAINBOW  MINERAL 

“Best  in  the  show” 

Every  one  would  like  to  raise  VIOLETS  to  win  that 
title!  Part  of  the  secret  of  doing  it  is  to  give  your 
plants  loving  care  and  the  right  diet. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  must  have  not  only  the  right 
light,  moisture  and  organic  food  .  .  .  but  a  balanced 
ration  of  essential  minerals.  You  can  be  sure  they 
have  these  essential  minerals  by  applying  RAINBOW 
MINERAL  to  your  established  and  potted  plants 
NOW.  RAINBOW  MINERAL  will  not  bum  and  is 
not  Toxic. 

MIX  RAINBOW  MINERAL  in  the  soil  when  trans¬ 
planting  and  re-potting  your  plants  this  year. 
PRICE  only  —  $.65  —  1  pound  box 
$1.50  —  5  pound  box 

WALLACE  MINERAL  CORP. 

170  W.  Virginia  Ave.  Denver,  Colo. 

State  distributors:  Glen  McClure,  Blue  Hill,  Indi¬ 
ana  ;  Dale  Huey,  Rt.  1,  New  Haven,  Indiana ;  T.  H. 
Wallace,  1721  Monta  Avenue,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  WELCOME 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  sending  you  a  personal  message  by 
Mr.  Wicks.  I  only  wish  I  could  have  joined  him 
to  be  present  on  this  special  occasion,  but  per¬ 
haps  one  day  I  may  be  amongst  you,  admiring 
all  the  lovely  exhibits  of  African  violets. 

To  my  many  friends  I  send  my  warmest  greet¬ 
ings,  especially  to  two  of  the  very  dearest, 
Catherine  Shepherd  and  Alma  Wright,  with 
whom  I  have  corresponded  frequently  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  and  whose  letters  have 
been  a  source  of  joy  and  a  great  help  to  me  from 
the  first  time  I  started  to  become  a  devoted 
servant  of  the  enchanting  African  violet. 

In  this  country  it  is  strange  how  seldom  does 
fashion  change  in  flowers.  We  are  all  so  con¬ 
servative  in  our  taste  where  bedding  and  pot 
plants  are  concerned,  and  the  nurseryman  is  not 
encouraged  to  grow  something  different,  for  if 
he  does  the  plants  remain  on  the  shelf  unsold. 

From  the  time  I  started  to  grow  African  vio¬ 
lets  from  seed  in  1949,  then  from  leaf  cuttings 
sent  me  by  Catherine  in  1950,  it  was  pleasant, 
though  a  little  worrying  to  anticipate  what  the 
reaction  of  the  housewife  and  nurseryman  would 
be  when  they  saw  for  the  first  time  African  vio¬ 
lets  in  many  varieties  and  colors. 

To  pave  the  way,  as  we  say,  I  began  writing 
to  the  newspapers  and  gardening  books  about  my 
activities  regarding  Saintpaulias,  but  in  every 
case  I  was  politely  told  that  they  did  not  think 
the  public  would  be  interested  in  these  plants. 
In  1951  I  sent  an  article  to  Gardening  Illustrated 
and  they  published  it,  the  result  of  which  brought 
me  a  heavy  post-bag  from  people  interested  all 
over  the  world. 

In  1952  I  exhibited  about  ninety  plants  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Show,  Vincent 
Square,  London,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  day 
I  was  completely  exhausted,  for  people  had  shown 
a  tremendous  interest  and  were  fighting  to  get 
near  my  exhibit. 

The  mere  thought  of  being  able  to  propagate 
by  leaf  cuttings  gave  rise  to  great  enthusiasm  by 
all  and  sundry,  and  to  all  those  interested  I  gave 
leaves  with  which  to  try  their  skill  and  luck. 

The  housewife  and  flat  dwellers  in  particular 
couldn’t  have  cared  less  whether  the  plant 
bloomed  or  not  as  long  as  they  could  root  the 
leaves  by  the  plant  pot  and  jam  jar  method,  they 
had  achieved  a  miracle  and  declared  that  they 
now  had  the  gift  of  green  fingers  and  were  com¬ 
petent  horticulturists. 

Oh  the  joy  those  leaves  brought  to  countless 
people  in  Great  Britain!  Well,  I  could  fill  a  book 
with  my  experiences  during  the  many  times  I  ex¬ 
hibited  my  plants. 

People  who  had  never  given  a  house  plant  a 
thought  before  now  looked  upon  the  African  vio¬ 
let  as  something  they  must  cultivate  and  grow 
to  brighten  up  their  homes. 


GREETINGS  FROM 

JOY  HUTSON 

Naturally,  many  failed  at  the  first  attempt 
of  leaf  propagation,  but  they  were  eager  to  try 
and  try  again  until  they  eventually  succeeded. 
Saintpaulias  have  now  become  an  established  pet 
of  the  housewife,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Wicks,  who  is  the  only 
nurseryman  growing  them  by  the  thousand,  there 
should  be  enough  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  all 
lovers  of  these  little  Jewel  plams. 

I  too  have  found  the  greatest  joy  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  that  which  I  have  achieved,  and,  God 
willing,  I  shall  still  go  on  experimenting  and 
hybridizing  in  a  small  way  for  many  years  to 
come. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  how  deeply 
touched  was  I  to  receive  the  many  letters  of 
courage  and  sympathy  which  were  sent  to  me 
during  my  severe  illness  early  in  1955,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  those  messages  played  a  large  part 
in  boosting  up  my  morale  during  those  bad 
months  when  I  finally  had  to  give  away  my 
greenhouse  and  my  lovely  collection  of  six 
hundred  violets. 

Please  accept  my  expressions  of  admiration 
and  affection,  and  may  you  all  spend  many 
blessed  and  happy  days  working  with  your 
flowers. 

THE  END 
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•  The  seventh  annual  show  of  the  LITTLE  ROCK  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  LITTLE  ROCK, 
ARKANSAS,  was  held  Tuesday,  April  17,  1956,  in  the  Christ  Church  Parish  House.  The  theme  table 
“Violets  in  Spring”  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Hill.  One  hundred  and  fifty  plants  were  entered. 

A  strawberry  jar  filled  with  double  pink  violets  was  an  outstanding  feature,  and  was  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Zelma  Pierce.  The  largest  plant  in  the  show  was  displayed  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Thompson. 

Blue  ribbons  were  won  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Estes,  Mrs.  Val  Balsam,  Mrs.  Carl  Jones,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Bidwell, 
Mrs.  Pat  Newsome,  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Nolan.  Mrs.  Bidwell  won  the  sweepstakes  award  for  the  most  blue 
ribbons. 

The  tea  table,  decorated  with  an  arrangement  featuring  Ohio  Bountiful,  was  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
Bruce  Ellis,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Dudley,  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Jackman. 

Mrs.  P.  V.  Butron  was  general  chairman  of  the  show.  Judges  were  Mrs.  Pierce  and  Mrs.  Thompson. 

•  The  SIOUX  FALLS  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  SIOUX  FALLS,  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  held  its 
second  annual  show  on  April  16,  1956,  at  the  Jay-Shon  Chevrolet  show  rooms. 

The  theme  of  the  show  “Violets  in  Dakotaland”  was  the  inspiration  for  many  outstanding  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Since  this  was  Sioux  Falls  Centennial  year,  the  colors  for  the  show  were  violet  and  gold.  The 
theme  table  was  covered  with  an  old-fashioned  green  checked  tablecloth;  in  the  center  was  placed  an 
antique  gold  picture  frame  in  which  were  displayed  two  plants  of  double  pink  Ohio  Bountiful.  Else¬ 
where  on  the  table  were  displayed  Aurora  and  other  new  varieties.  A  covered  wagon,  oxen,  and  an 
antique  lantern  added  interest. 

Silver  bowls  were  awarded  Mrs.  T.  S.  Harkison  for  sweepstakes,  and  Mrs.  E,  E.  Seubert  for  the 
best  plant  of  the  show.  An  African  Violet  plant  was  awarded  Mrs.  Elmer  Ihlen,  Pipestone,  Minnesota 
for  the  door  prize. 

SHOW  News  and  Views 


Eunice  Fisher,  Show  Editor,  Route  3,  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


®  Rare  and  beautiful  violets  were  on  display  for  the  spring  violet  show  held  on  March  22,  1956. 
In  her  home,  Mrs.  Roy  Johnson  entertained  twenty-six  members  and  guests  of  the  NORFOLK  SAINT¬ 
PAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  NORFOLK,  NEBRASKA,  with  a  9:30  a.m.  breakfast.  This  was  in  celebration 
of  the  annual  guest  day.  Miniature  plants  and  special  arrangements  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  display. 

I  The  occasion  marked  the  second  anniversary  of  the  club,  and  the  serving  table  held  a  three  tiered 
birthday  cake  decorated  with  fresh  violet  blossoms.  The  cake  is  an  annual  gift  from  Mrs.  Ed  Wiedman. 

Mrs.  Pehr  Wagner,  retiring  president,  presided  at  the  serving  table,  and  later  conducted  a  short 
business  meeting.  Guests  were  welcomed  and  introduced. 

Colored  slides  of  the  National  Show  in  Pittsburgh  were  shown  by  Mrs.  Thenhaus  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  program.  Movies  of  the  club  taken  at  last  year’s  violet  exhibition  were  shown,  as  were  slides  of 
the  private  collection  of  Mrs.  Thenhaus. 

Assisting  the  hostess  were  Mesdames  Roger  Ihle,  William  Thenhaus,  Elmer  Thenhaus,  B.  W. 
Ballantyne  and  Pehr  Wagner. 

®  The  sixth  annual  African  violet  show  of  the  TWIN  CITIES  OF  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST. 
PAUL,  MINNESOTA  AND  VICINITY,  was  held  on  March  15,  1956,  at  the  L.  S.  Donaldson  Company 
in  Minneapolis.  Twenty  thousand  spectators  viewed  the  beautiful  exhibits,  which  included  twenty-four 
tables  centered  by  the  clubs,  five  commercial  tables,  and  a  table  for  the  Men’s  Club.  A  total  of  843 
pla]^vts^  -were  displayed  with  Pink  Achievement,  Pink  Ideal,  Revelation,  and  Azure  Beauty  leading  the 
field  in  popularity.  One  of  the  oustanding  exhibits  was  displayed  by  the  Tonka  Delights  club  who  used 
a  replica  of  the  boat  Tonka  Belle  with  plants  on  all  decks.  This  was  in  celebration  of  the  centennial 
year  of  Minneapolis. 

Along  with  the  club  tables  was  a  propagation  booth  which  always  proves  to  be  popular.  At  this 
table  all  the  questions  on  how  to  propagate  and  grow  violets  were  answered. 

The  Twin  Cities  now  have  thirty-three  individual  clubs  reporting  to  one  governing  board.  Each 
club  selects  a  representative  to  a  joint  council  under  the  direction  of  the  Twin  City  Board.  All  Twin 
Cities  shows  are  non-competitive  and  open  to  the  public. 
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•  The  GLENDALE  CHAPTER  OF  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  GLENDALE,  CALI¬ 
FORNIA,  held  its  third  annual  African  violet  exhibit  April  19,  1956,  in  the  Blue  Room  of  the  Tuesday 
Afternoon  Club. 

The  plants  displayed  were  brought  by  members  of  the  Society  and  were  attractively  arranged  on 
long  tables.  The  displays  included  miniatures,  novelties,  dish  gardens,  bubble  bowls,  and  artistic 
arrangements. 

An  educational  table  in  charge  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Hart  proved  most  interesting  and  informative.  The 
question  and  answer  session,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Gladys  Nolan  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Post,  drew  great  interest 
from  the  guests  as  well  as  the  members. 

A  beautiful  floral  centerpiece  by  Mrs.  Henry  Magoon  decorated  the  refreshment  table  which  was 
laden  with  delicious  cookies,  coffee,  tea,  and  mints. 

The  exhibit  was  free  to  the  public,  and  was  set  up  on  a  non-competitive  basis  in  order  to  interest 
more  people  in  African  violets. 

Exhibit  chairman,  Mrs.  Irene  Koch,  and  her  committees,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  members 
made  possible  the  success  of  the  exhibit. 

®  ‘‘April  Showers  of  African  Violets”  presented  by  the  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY 
OF  OWENSBORO,  KENTUCKY,  on  April  21st  at  the  YWCA  Recreation  Room  was  accepted  with  much 
praise  and  enthusiasm  by  the  people  of  Owensboro  and  surrounding  counties. 

On  display  were  114  different  varieties,  many  of  the  very  newest.  An  arrangement  of  several  plants 
of  Rose  Purple  by  Mrs.  Robert  Howard  made  a  lovely  conversation  piece. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Brackin  was  show  chairman  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Chambers  is  the  club  president. 

®  The  DAVENPORT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  CHAPTERS  ONE  AND  TWO,  OF  DAVEN¬ 
PORT,  IOWA,  held  its  annual  African  violet  show  on  March  25  at  the  Davenport  Municipal  Art 
Gallery.  The  show  was  non-competitive. 

Although  the  membership  of  the  Society  is  only  twenty-four,  there  were  325  plants  shown,  in¬ 
cluding  many  new  varieties  originated  by  some  of  the  members.  A  propagation  table  was  on  display, 
and  there  were  talks  on  starting  plants  from  leaves  and  general  plant  care. 

Nine  members  of  the  society  attended  the  National  Convention  in  Minneapolis. 

®  The  PRINCESS  ANNE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VIRGINIA 
held  its  annual  show  on  March  8,  1956,  at  the  American  Legion  Club  in  Virginia  Beach. 

This  year  it  was  a  three-in-one  affair;  jointly  with  a  fashion  show  and  game  party.  One  room 
held  the  African  violets  of  all  varieties  and  shown  in  many  unique  displays.  A  very  interesting 
arrangement  entered  by  Mrs.  H.  F.  Ames  was  a  rural  mail  box  on  a  stand,  completely  covered  with 
violets.  This  was  almost  outdone  by  Mrs.  Mildred  Lachman’s  punch  bowl  of  violets,  surrounded  by 
the  punch  cups  each  holding  a  small  blooming  violet. 

Violets  on  a  tray  arranged  with  driftwood,  by  Mrs.  Harry  Billups,  was  the  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion  of  many  guests.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ketsules,  president  of  the  Princess  Anne  Society,  displayed  several 
eye-catching  entries.  Mrs.  H.  E.  HadselTs  lovely  plants,  many  of  which  were  the  latest  varieties,  added 
much  to  the  exhibit.  Mrs.  Florence  Humber  was  among  the  top  three  point  winners. 

Many  dealers  contributed  door  prizes,  literature,  and  samples  of  interest  to  violet  lovers. 

Refreshments  were  served  to  the  guests  who  attended. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Mallory  was  chairman  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Hadsell  was  co-chairman. 

•  Although  overcast  skies  shrouded  most  of  Southern  California  on  Monday,  April  16,  “The 
Melody  of  Spring”  prevailed  at  the  Recreation  Building  in  LaVerne,  California.  That  was  the  theme 
of  the  third  annual  show  presented  by  the  POMONA  VALLEY  CHAPTER  OF  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
SOCIETY. 

The  show,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Lois  Mueller  of  LaVerne,  was  attended  by  approxi¬ 
mately  four  hundred  residents  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino  counties;  and 
visitors  from  Bakersfield,  Carlsbad  and  San  Diego.  In  addition,  the  guest  book  was  signed  by  two 
families  from  Minnesota,  and  others  from  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  and  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Approximately  two  hundred  beautifully  groomed  plants  were  exhibited.  The  gold  sweepstakes 
trophy,  awarded  the  person  winning  the  most  blue  ribbons,  went  to  Mrs.  S.  G.  Bergthold  of  West 
Covina.  She  won  nineteen  ribbons  on  her  twenty- two  entries,  and  nine  of  these  were  blue  ribbons. 
Runner-up  for  the  trophy  was  Mrs.  H.  C.  Mangels  of  Pomona  with  four  blue  ribbons.  Mrs.  Myrtle 
M.  Goodrich  of  Whittier  won  the  National  Society’s  Award  for  three  registered  plants. 

The  article  submitted  to  the  magazine  inviting  vacationers  to  Southern  California  to  attend  the 
meetings,  resulted  in  many  out-of-state  visitors  to  our  show.  Therefore,  hoping  that  others  may  be 
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interested,  we  repeat  that  our  meetings  are  held  in  the  LaVerne  Recreation  Building  at  1:00  p.m.  on 
the  third  Monday  of  each  month.  Visitors  will  be  welcomed. 

•  The  DULUTH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  DULUTH,  MINNESOTA,  held  its  third 

African  violet  display  on  May  8th  at  the  YWCA.  The  president,  Mrs,  Kenneth  Page,  and  the  Vice- 

president,  Mrs.  Ralph  Wagner,  were  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Each  table  was  decorated  with  a  dainty  little  Maypole  on  a  cover  of  harmonizing  color.  Many 
beautiful  varieties  of  violets  were  displayed,  and  the  interest  was  very  keen  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  Many  visitors  were  in  attendance.  Pink  Achievement,  Pink  Ideal,  Frivoletta,  Minnetonka, 
Miroc,  and  White  Madonna  were  among  the  varieties  shown. 

e  The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  UTAH,  CHAPTER  1,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

held  its  third  annual  show  on  April  7th  and  8th  at  the  Murray  B.  Allen  Blind  Center  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

The  theme  of  the  show  was  “Artistry  in  Violets”  portrayed  beautifully  with  an  African  scene. 
On  display  was  a  huge  birthday  cake  decorated  in  the  blossom  colors,  with  four  candles  representing 

our  four  years  of  affiliation,  and  surrounded  by  twelve  lovely  plants, 

Mrs.  Lucille  Conger  won  sweepstakes  for  the  most  blue  ribbons. 

Mrs.  Ada  Moyes  and  Mrs.  Adele  Keatley  were  chairman  and  co-chairman.  Nearly  seven  hundred 
people  from  Utah  and  surrounding  states  visited  the  show. 

®  “A  Fantasy  in  Pink”  was  the  theme  of  the  ROSEONNA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS,  area  when  it  staged  the  second  annual  show  on  April  7,  1956,  at  the  Norwood  Park  Methodist 
Church. 

The  theme  was  beautifully  carried  out  in  a  patio  garden  scene  at  one  end  of  the  room.  There  was 
a  vine  covered  wall,  pink  bushes  with  African  violets  nestled  at  the  base,  white  wrought-iron  furni¬ 
ture,  and  green  sawdust  grass. 

The  focal  point  of  the  show  was  a  display  of  pink  double  violets  on  a  round  tiered  table.  All 
specimen  plants  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  were  beautifully  arranged  on  long  tables  covered 
with  pink  paper. 

Invitations  were  sent  out  to  neighboring  clubs  to  enter  exhibits  in  the  driftwood  arrangement 
class.  A  blue  ribbon  was  won  by  the  Evanston  Saintpaulia  club,  and  a  tri-colored  ribbon  by  the 
Roseonna  Club.  Club  members  only  entered  the  arrangement  class;  the  blue  ribon  winner  was  Mrs. 
Edward  Moritz,  Arlington  Heights. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Wise  of  the  Evanston  Saintpaulia  Club  won  the  most  blue  ribbons,  nine  in  all.  Queen 
of  the  Show  was  a  Kay’s  Quilted  owned  by  Mrs.  William  Brinkman,  Lake  Forest  member  of  the 
Roseonna  Club.  The  National  Gold  Ribbon  was  won  by  Mrs,  Harry  Bell,  and  the  National  Purple 
Ribbon  went  to  Mrs.  A.  Wideburg,  both  of  the  Roseonna  Club. 

Mrs.  A.  Wideburg  of  Chicago  was  the  show  chairman,  Mrs,  Milton  Gerhke  of  Morton  Grove  was 
co-chairman,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Bamtz  of  Morton  Grove  is  club  president. 

®  The  MISSOURI  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI,  held 
its  sixth  annual  show  on  March  17th  and  18th,  1956.  Approximately  two  hundred  plants  were  entered 
in  the  show  which  included  many  of  the  latest  varieties. 

Mrs.  Ray  Phalp  won  the  sweepstakes  award.  The  best  plant,  Cherie,  was  shown  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Curtis.  Miss  Curtis  also  showed  the  second  place  plant,  and  the  third  place  plant  was  shown  by  Miss 
Viola  Coe. 
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•  In  spite  of  being  sandwiched  in  between  two  near  blizzards,  the  PARADISE  GREEN  SAINT- 
PAULIA  CLUB  held  its  first  show  March  18,  1956,  at  the  Garden  Exchange  in  Trumbull,  Connecticut. 

The  theme  of  the  show  was  “Fantasy  Land”  with  each  member  building  her  display  around 
a  nursery  rhyme. 

A  large  white  goose  attached  to  a  four  foot  book  of  nursery  rhymes  had  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
center  of  the  hall,  surrounded  by  display  plants. 

More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  old  and  new  varieties  were  on  display,  including  a  section 
devoted  entirely  to  double  pinks. 

This  exhibit,  the  first  for  the  club  of  fifteen  members,  was  strictly  a  hobby  show  and  no  prizes 
were  offered. 

Mrs.  Joseph  MacKenzie  was  show  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Fred  Nelson  was  co-chairman. 

9  “Violets  in  Vacationland”  was  the  theme  of  the  NORTHWOODS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 
show  held  March  25,  1956,  in  the  Memorial  Building,  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin. 

Following  the  theme,  the  plants  were  used  in  all  manner  of  displays  suggesting  the  northwoods 
and  outdoor  life.  Driftwood  was  combined  with  African  violets  to  a  distinct  advantage.  A  rustic 
cottage  had  violets  in  the  window  boxes  and  in  two  violet  trees  near  the  door.  Plants  were  strikingly 
shown  on  a  table  set  with  copper  mugs  and  trays. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  two  plants  were  on  exhibit.  Mrs.  Earl  Gilson  was  chairman  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Burnette  was  co-chairman. 

The  total  sum  from  the  admission  fees  was  donated  to  the  American  Cancer  Society.  The  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  the  show  were  paid  from  the  sale  of  soil  and  other  supplies. 

9  “Violets  on  Parade”  was  the  theme  of  the  show  presented  by  the  HOME  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
SOCIETY  OF  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA,  on  March  31,  1956,  at  the  Bean  Plumbing  and  Heating  Company 
in  Sioux  City. 

In  the  large  show  window  there  was  a  parade  of  elephants,  donkeys,  carts,  and  wheel-barrows, 
each  holding  African  violets,  as  well  as  pretty  dolls  dressed  in  pastel  colors. 

The  main  display  of  four  hundred  plants  was  on  tables  arranged  in  a  square.  The  space  in  the 
center  held  a  plant  tree  whose  base  was  level  with  the  tables.  The  tree  itself  extended  well  above  the 
tables,  and  was  filled  with  gorgeous  blooming  plants.  Other  tables  were  along  the  side  walls  of  the 
room. 

More  than  four  hundred  guests  signed  the  register. 

•  The  CAPITAL  DISTRICT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  with  the  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
SOCIETY  OF  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK,  and  the  UNCLE  SAM  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF 
TROY,  NEW  YORK,  held  their  first  show  on  April  7th  and  8th  at  the  Institute  of  History  and  Art  in 
Albany.  The  theme  of  the  show  was  “A  Violet  is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing”. 

The  members,  amateur  and  commercial,  displayed  about  230  violets  of  different  varieties,  with 
arrangements  and  plants  in  unusual  containers. 

Queen  of  the  show  award  went  to  Mrs.  Hedrick  Van  Laer;  queen  runner-up  to  Mrs.  Bernard 
Gleasman;  sweepstakes  award  to  Mrs.  Charles  Rohloff;  sweepstakes  runner-up  to  Mrs.  Bernard  Gleas- 
man;  National  Gold  Ribbon  Award  to  Mrs.  Charles  Rohloff;  National  Purple  Ribbon  to  Mrs.  Hedrick 
Van  Laer;  New  York  State  tri-color  award  to  Mrs.  Charles  Rohloff;  New  York  State  red  award  to 
Mrs.  Bernard  Gleasman. 

In  the  commercial  class  queen  of  the  show  award  was  won  by  Mrs.  Grover  New;  queen  runner-up 
by  Mr.  Howard  Retallick;  sweepstakes  by  Mr.  Howard  Retallick,  and  the  sweepstakes  runner-up  by 
Mrs.  Grover  New. 

Award  for  the  best  arrangement  went  to  Mrs.  Angelo  Grosso,  and  a  special  merit  award  went  to 
Mrs.  Grace  Armstrong  for  her  arrangement  of  Mistress  Mary  Quite  Contrary. 

Mr.  Edward  Ebert,  president  of  the  Long  Island  African  Violet  Society,  exhibited  a  fluorescent 
lighting  propagation  display. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Fresh  cut  from  mature  home  grown  plants  in¬ 

Many  new  varieties  including  some  T.  V.  Series  in 

cluding  double  and  single  Pinks. 

bloom  $1.00. 

300  Varieties  Free  list 

No  Shipping 

MRS.  W.  A.  HARRIS 

KAY’S  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOPPE 

323  Westlake  Avenue  Toronto  13,  Ont.,  Canada 

WALWORTH,  N.  Y. 

Phone  OX  1-6572 
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The  judges  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Milligan,  Mrs.  Fred  Flory,  Mrs.  P.  E.  Niles,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Ferguson,  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Theilemann. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Gleasman  was  chairman,  and  Mrs.  William  Gotha  was  co-chairman. 

•  The  LORAIN  CHAPTER  OF  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA  presented 
its  first  Saintpaulia  show  at  the  Sheffield  Village  Town  Hall,  Lorain,  Ohio,  on  April  29,  1956. 

Signs,  newspaper  articles,  pictures,  and  personal  invitations  to  local  garden  clubs  and  African 
violet  societies  gave  the  event  publicity.  As  a  result,  292  visitors  registered  at  the  show.  This  was  the 
first  time  a  show  featuring  African  violets  had  been  staged  in  the  area. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  specimen  plants  and  arrangements  were  entered  on  a  non-competetive  basis. 
Ballots  turned  in  by  the  visitors  named  Mrs.  W.  A.  Griffin's  plant  of  Navy  Bouquet  as  the  best  plant 
in  the  show. 

To  finance  the  event,  the  group  sold  leaves  and  small  plants.  A  tureen  dinner  was  planned  for 
members  and  their  husbands  who  worked  all  day  at  the  show. 

Cleverly  fashioned  corsages  of  daffodils  and  Saintpaulia  leaves  were  presented  to  the  show  co- 
chairmen  Mrs.  A.  C.  Haynes  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Langthorp,  and  to  the  club  president  by  Mrs.  John 
Reinhardt. 

A  natural  looking  arrangement  of  rocks,  tulips,  daffodils,  and  green  plants  surrounded  a  “Wishing 
Well”.  This  gave  visitors  a  chance  to  make  a  wish,  and  at  the  same  time  donate  their  small  change, 
as  there  was  no  admission  charge. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  arrangements  included  an  imitation  driftwood  tree  made  from  the  root 
of  a  locust  tree  with  circular  plant  holders  here  and  there  among  the  branches.  In  these  were  dis¬ 
played  African  violets  of  various  sizes  and  colors.  An  arrangement  of  manzanita  branches  and  rocks 
had  violet  blossoms  displayed  here  and  there.  A  driftwood  planter  contained  several  Saintpaulias,  and 
some  strawberry  jars  and  terrariums  held  beautiful  growing  violets. 

A  product  and  propagation  display  proved  very  interesting,  and  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  chapter 
giving  hints  on  the  care  and  culture  of  Saintpaulias  was  given  to  each  visitor. 

•  The  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  HAMMOND,  INDIANA,  held  its  annual  show 
on  April  26th  and  27th  at  the  Riverside  Park  Reformed  Church.  The  theme  of  the  show  was  “African 
Violets  in  Spring”.  Mrs.  Maude  Goins  was  show  chairman. 

Pink  Dresden  owned  by  Mrs.  Augusta  Jensen,  Chicago,  Illinois,  won  the  queen  of  the  show  award. 
The  sweepstakes  award  was  won  by  Mrs.  Herman  Flach,  Calumet  City,  Illinois. 

The  club  project  was  in  the  form  of  a  County  Fair;  members  displaying  African  violets  planted 
in  animal  containers.  An  electrically  operated  ferris-wheel  holding  violets  constantly  revolved.  Mrs. 
Mable  McNeil  was  chairman  of  the  project. 

•  The  TWIN  CITY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  with  members  from  South  Bend,  Mishawaka, 
Osceola  and  Elkhart,  Indiana,  held  its  second  annual  violet  show  on  Saturday,  April  14  and  April  15, 
1956,  in  the  Lincoln  Park  Club  House  in  Mishawaka. 

The  exhibit  was  planned  on  a  non-competitive  basis  in  order  to  interest  more  people  in  African 
violets,  and  to  teach  them  about  the  different  varieties. 

The  focal  point  of  the  show  featuring  “My  Dream  Garden”  was  the  stage  designed  by  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Austin.  Before  a  back  ground  of  forsythia,  willow,  and  huckleberry  branches,  small  fairies  reigned 
over  a  unique  display  of  violets.  The  other  twelve  tables  designed  by  thirty-six  club  members 
depicted  their  ideal  gardens. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Harp  was  chairman  of  the  show,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  her  committees  and  the 
other  club  members,  it  was  a  great  success. 

Visitor  registration  showed  836  persons  attending  from  all  parts  of  Indiana  and  Michigan. 

A  special  prize  was  awarded  Mrs.  Anna  Brown,  Mishawaka,  Michigan. 

•  “Showers  of  Violets’”  was  the  theme  of  the  first  annual  African  Violet  show  held  April  14th 
and  15th  by  the  RALEIGH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA.  The 
show  was  held  in  the  Western  Boulevard  Community  Center  and  was  open  to  the  public. 

Many  unusual  and  attractive  arrangements  of  African  violets  of  every  color,  size,  and  variety 
were  displayed.  Containers  ranging  from  an  old  black  teakettle  to  dainty  cups  and  saucers  were  used. 
An  antique  wash  bowl  was  filled  to  over  flowing  with  different  varieties  of  violets.  A  white  Madonna, 
flanked  by  two  white  candles,  and  surrounded  by  small  white  violets  was  another  beautiful  arrange¬ 
ment.  An  old  bean  pot  held  an  unusual  violet  plant  with  half  the  foliage  white  and  the  rest  green. 
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This  plant  was  a  Navy  Bouquet  on  which  the  foliage  had  become  variegated.  Mary’s  little  lamb  held 
a  pink  violet  on  its  back.  On  the  mantle  was  a  large  gold  picture  frame  holding  a  plant  with  double 
pink  blooms.  A  terrarium  contained  two  lovely  violets,  with  driftwood  and  fern  and  was  completed 
by  a  very  small  green  frog.  Another  arrangement  of  a  large  piece  of  driftwood  was  surrounded  by 
violets  and  fern. 

A  stepladder  laden  with  violets  and  topped  with  a  pink  umbrella  was  used  between  the  arrange¬ 
ment  tables  to  carry  out  the  theme. 

An  educational  display  showed  seeds,  seed  pods,  and  plants  just  coming  up,  with  plants  that  had 
been  grown  from  seed  started  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  An  added  attraction  was  a  pair  of  miniature 
picture  frames  holding  dried  violet  blossoms  of  every  color. 

Two  members  of  the  club,  Mrs.  0.  D.  Fleming  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Warren,  had  exhibited  eight  plants 
in  the  High  Point,  North  Carolina,  show  recently,  and  won  six  blue  ribbons  and  one  white  one.  The 
plants  winning  these  ribbons  were  displayed  in  a  group  at  the  Raleigh  show. 

A  silver  offering  was  taken  at  the  door  and  was  presented  to  the  local  March  of  Dimes.  Plants 
were  sold  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  show,  successfully  staged  by  the  eleven  members  of  the  club. 

•  The  MASON  CITY  AFRICAN  CLUB  OF  MASON  CITY,  IOWA,  held  its  annual  exhibit  at  the 
YWCA  on  April  27,  1956.  The  fifth  anniversary  of  the  club  was  indicated  by  the  theme  “The  Wheel 
of  Time”,  representing  the  four  seasons  and  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  The  colors  used  were 
gold  foil  on  white. 

The  room  where  the  display  was  held  was  thirty  by  sixty  feet.  The  tables  were  arranged  down 
the  center  of  the  room.  Three  tables  were  arranged  with  the  center  table  placed  cross-wise.  On  the 
center  table,  with  a  cover  of  gold  foil,  was  a  large  wooden  wheel  with  eight  spokes.  Every  other  spoke 
held  African  violets  to  represent  the  four  seasons.  The  plant  to  represent  summer  had  blue  blossoms,  fall 
had  red  blossoms,  winter  had  white  blossoms,  and  spring  had  orchid  and  purple.  The  four  alternate 
spokes  held  plants  with  pink  blossoms.  Each  member  of  the  club  had  one  plant  on  the  wheel,  represent¬ 
ing  the  unity  of  the  club.  All  pots  were  covered  with  gold  foil. 

At  the  ends  of  the  center  group  of  tables  were  four  card  tables,  each  representing  a  month  of 
the  year.  The  display  on  each  table  depicted  an  important  date  for  which  the  month  was  noted.  A 
group  of  violets,  or  one  large  plant,  completed  the  idea. 

The  months  depicted  were  April,  an  enormous  Easter  basket  containing  a  large  Pink  Ideal  with 
a  twenty  inch  leaf  spread  and  lavish  double  pink  blooms;  February,  a  large  ruffled  white  heart, 
whose  center  was  a  golf  frame  containing  a  blooming  plant;  July,  patriotic  colors  created  with  red, 
white,  and  blue  crepe  paper  and  Red  King,  Ohio  Bride,  and  Bernice;  August,  represented  by  Miroc’s 
dark  red,  and  a  circus  scene.  December,  a  statue  of  the  Madonna  with  White  Madonna  African  violets. 

The  club  displayed  four  hundred  plants,  representing  more  than  two  hundred  varieties.  There 
were  557  people  in  attendance  from  sixty-five  towns  and  three  states. 


BLUEMONT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOIL 
AND  ORGANIC  GROWING  MEDIUM 

Steamed  sterilized  soil,  4  lbs.,  $1.00. 

Organic  growing  medium  complete,  4  lbs,,  $1.00. 

For  organic  growing,  phosphate  and  potash  ground 
rock  mix  complete  with  exception  of  sand  and  peat, 
3  lbs.  $1.00.  Add  postage  to  these  prices, 

MRS.  CLAUDE  W,  THORNHILL 
Rustburg,  Virginia 


“FERNE  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS” 
Plants  Rooted  Leaves  Leaves 

New  introductions  and  older  varieties 
Write  for  list 

FERNE  V.  KELLAR 

827  N.  Main  St.  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Visitors  welcome,  north  edge  of  town  on 
Highway  U.  S.  No.  11. 


Don’t  Let  Insects  Ruin  Your  Precious; 

SAINTPAULIAS! 


Kills  Parasites  Quick ! 

Always  ready!  No  mixing  ...  no 
pouring  ...  no  sprayer  to  buy! 

Just  push  button!  Specifically 
formulated  for  house-plant  use. 
PROTECTS  African  Violets,  Ivy, 
Fuchsia,  Philodendron,  Rubber 
Plants  and  many  others. 

KILLS  mealy  bugs,  mites,  aphids, 
exposed  thrips,  white  flies,  and 
other  parasites. 

If  not  available  at  your  dealer’s, 
send  $1  to  “Bug-Z”,  Boyle-Midway, 
Inc.,  22  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  16. 
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Mrs.  M.  L.  Righter  was  show  chairman,  Mrs.  Virgil  Chesebro  was  co-chairman  and  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Schmitt  was  staging  chairman. 

•  The  TREATY  TOWNE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  GREENVILLE,  OHIO,  held  its 
annual  show  on  May  5,  1956,  in  the  basement  of  the  Second  National  Bank. 

The  theme  of  the  show  was  “Carnival  of  Violets”,  which  was  carried  out  in  the  programs  and 
decorations.  Many  beautiful  violets  were  on  display  and  were  judged  by  Mrs.  Gross  and  Mrs.  G.  D.  Wolf 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Ray  Markley  of  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Sweepstakes  winner  was  Mrs.  Margaret  Meyer  with  twelve  blue  ribbons. 

•  On  April  15,  three  months  after  organizing,  the  HARMONY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY, 
BOISE,  IDAHO,  held  a  violet  tea  and  exhibit  at  the  Boise  City  Art  Gallery.  Weeks  of  planning  and 
a  beautiful  day  brought  out  over  three  thousand  people. 

In  staging  the  exhibit  emphasis  was  placed  on  a  large  show  room  with  mass  color  grouping. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  African  violets  were  used  in  this  display.  A  U-shaped  table  arrangement  was 
used,  with  the  side  tables  covered  in  white  and  the  three  tiered  end  tables  in  pale  green. 

In  a  second  large  room  were  individual  displays  by  members  of  the  club.  Mrs.  W.  G.  Orwin,  club 
president,  displayed  a  large  Maypole  done  in  shades  of  pink  with  pink  streamers  from  the  top  of  the 
pole  to  each  pink  violet.  The  new  varieties  of  pink  violets  were  used  in  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  Charles  Talbot’s  exhibit  “Symphony  in  Pink”  included  many  of  the  new  pink  varieties  artistically 
displayed  on  black  velvet.  Mrs.  E.  B'.  Smith  presented  a  workshop  table,  showing  the  entire  cultivation 
of  a  violet  from  leaf  to  blooming  plant.  This  table  drew  an  enormous  crowd  and  many  interesting  ques¬ 
tions. 

A  large  table  covered  with  black  velvet  was  used  for  several  small  and  unusual  exhibits. 

The  show  (and  tea  which  was  served  during  the  show),  was  financed  by  the  sale  of  leaves  and  small 
plants.  Mrs.  Harry  Poulson  and  Mrs.  H.  McWhirter  were  in  charge  of  the  tea. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  DeMeyer  was  general  chairman  of  the  show.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Smith  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Paine  were 
in  charge  of  the  exhibits. 

The  violet  tea  was  decided  upon  in  order  to  interest  the  people  of  the  city  in  the  work  of  the 
African  Violet  Society,  so  that  more  clubs  might  be  formed. 

•  The  CEDAR  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  held  its  fifth 
annual  show  on  May  4,  1956,  at  the  Woman’s  Club  in  Cedar  Rapids. 

The  theme  of  the  show  “May  Day”  was  effectively  carried  out  throughout  the  exhibit.  The  stage 
curtain  (facing  the  entrance)  at  the  end  of  the  large  room  formed  the  background  for  a  very  attractive 
elevated  and  revolving  maypole.  The  pastel  streamers  were  carried  by  dancing  silhouette  ladies,  also 
of  pastel  colors.  Grouped  closely  around  this  on  tiered  tables  were  many  choice  plants  entered  for 
competition.  Each  violet  was  arranged  in  a  harmonizing  crepe  paper  May  basket. 

The  twelve  display  tables  of  individual  members  were  placed  along  the  two  sides  of  the  room. 
There  was  a  long  table  down  the  center  exhibiting  fifteen  artistic  arrangements  in  green  shadow  boxes. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Thi’ee  Hundred  Varieties  Window  Grown 

Leaves,  cuttings,  small  plants  mailed 
3^1  stamp  for  descriptive  list 

MRS.  TOM  HARDISTY 

CORNING,  IOWA 

Floyd  Johnson’s  new  address  is — 

183  W.  Gibson  St.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


JOY’S  CURLY  SEEDLINGS 

(Shown  at  Mpls.  Conv.)  Now  Registei-ed 
Joy’s  Blue  Mid-nite  —  Can-Can  —  Pride  ’N  Joy 
Leaves  Only  —  Limited  Quantity 
$1.00  each  including  packing  and  postage 

MRS.  JAS.  McKILLIP 

P.  O.  Box  336  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


NEW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
Unusual  —  Collectors  Items 
—  INTRODUCING  — 

HOLLY  HALO  — •  Lavender  blue  and  white  pansy 
blossom.  Very  dark  bronzy  fringed  and  ruffled 
foliage. 

CONCERTO  —  Huge  dark  blue  fringed  blossoms. 
Almost  black  holly  type  fringed  and  ruffled  foliage. 
Dark  red  reverse. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  —  Huge  light  blue  fringed 
blossoms.  Medium  green  to  bronze  fringed  and 
ruffled  foliage. 

PINK  PARADISE  —  Large  single  deep  pink  with 
red  eye.  Girl  foliage. 

Many  other  unusual  violets  —  new  pink  doubles 

and  some  old  favorites.  Send  stamp  for  list. 

LEAVES  ONLY  —  SUPPLY  LIMITED 

MRS.  A.  C.  HASENYAGER 

TECUMSEH,  NEBR. 
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Chosen  Queen  of  the  May,  best  in  the  show,  was  the  plant  Queen’s  Cushion  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Howard  White,  club  president.  She  received  the  special  tri-color  award  from  the  local  club. 

Mr.  George  Wessale  was  awarded  the  National  Gold  Ribbon. 

Mrs.  Fred  Williamson  won  the  gold  medal  award  for  her  artistic  arrangement  using  driftwood, 
moss,  and  violets. 

Displays  awarded  blue  ribbons  for  carrying  out  the  show  theme  were:  educational,  Mrs.  Leo 
Bouquot;  artistic,  Mr.  George  Wessale. 

Two  educational  features  of  special  interest  were  Mrs.  Leo  Bouquot’s  propagation  table,  and  Miss 
Anna  Soukup’s  display  of  fertilizers. 

Mrs.  Paul  Rieke  of  Van  Horn,  Iowa,  judged  the  show,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Fred  Williamson. 

The  club  members  are  grateful  to  Arthur  Young  who  made  all  the  individual  wooden  standards 
which  held  the  name  cards,  and  to  Allen  Hird  who  hand  printed  them. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Young  was  show  chairman. 

a  The  PINE  BLUFF  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  PINE  BLUFF,  ARKANSAS,  held  its 
first  show  on  March  16,  1956.  The  entire  lower  floor  of  the  YWCA  was  secured  for  the  event,  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Pine  Bluff. 

“Violets  on  Parade”  was  the  theme  of  the  show,  and  this  theme  was  cleverly  and  beautifully 
carried  out  by  the  chairman  Mrs.  Dudley  Howey  and  her  committee. 

A  long  spacious  room  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  hall  was  used  to  display  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  plants  and  arrangements. 

The  first  sight  greeting  the  visitors  upon  entering  this  room,  was  a  parade  of  miniature  floats 
pulled  by  four  white  styrafoam  horses.  Each  of  these  small  horses  wore  a  velvet  sequin-studded  blanket, 
and  each  proudly  bore  a  beautiful  plume  on  his  tiny  head.  Each  small  colorful  float  carried  out  the 
theme  further  with  miniature  violets  and  tiny  figurines.  This  truly  was  violets  on  parade. 

The  following  arrangements  were  beautifully  displayed  amid  a  palm  and  evergreen  setting:  artistic 
arrangements,  violets  predominating,  woodland  scenes,  dish  gardens,  and  terrariums.  The  plants  to  be 
judged  were  arranged  on  long  tiered  tables  lining  each  side  of  the  long  room.  White  floor-length  cloths 
covered  these  tables,  with  a  pink  accordian  background.  The  mantle  above  the  old  fashioned  fire  place 
held  another  clever  arrangement  carrying  out  the  show  theme. 

An  added  attraction  to  the  show  was  a  tea  room  located  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall.  Here  also 
African  violets,  in  all  their  glory,  were  shown  in  many  unusual  ways.  The  tea  table  was  covered  with  a 
floor  length  pink  organza  cloth,  and  the  centerpiece  was  violets.  For  this  arrangement  a  large  white 
china  platinum-trimmed  nappy  was  used  to  display  two  full  blooming  Georgia  Peach  plants.  Behind 
this  arrangement  stood  three  tiered  silver  candelabra  bearing  pink  tapers,  A  lovely  silver  service 
graced  one  end  of  the  table,  and  at  the  other  were  placed  large  silver  trays  filled  with  dainty  cookies. 
The  mantle  arrangement  in  this  room  was  a  full  sized  styrafoam  violin  with  silver  strings.  Peeping 
out  from  the  center  of  the  violin  were  Pink  Clouds,  and  just  below  was  a  roll  of  music,  held  in  place 
by  Her  Majesty.  Looking  down  from  tiny  side  shelves  above  were  two  lovely  Ohio  Bountifuls, 

Adjoining  the  tea  room  was  the  educational  and  sales  room.  Growing  violets  was  discussed 
thoroughly,  and  each  process  was  illustrated. 

Winner  of  the  National  Gold  Ribbon  Award  was  Mrs.  Ray  Strahn  who  also  won  the  sweepstakes 
award.  Mrs.  R.  Bridges  won  the  National  Purple  Ribbon  Award. 

®  The  MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  MILWAUKEE,  WINCONSIN 

held  its  fifth  annual  show  and  tea  on  April  15,  1956,  at  the  Whitefish  Bay  Women’s  Club  in  Whitefish 
Bay,  Wisconsin, 

There  were  605  entries  including  sixteen  screens  and  twelve  table  settings,  also  a  large  table  of 
arrangements  among  which  were  several  beautiful  pictures  made  of  dried  African  Violet  blossoms. 


FLORIDA  —  GROWN 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  CHOICE  NEW  VARIETIES 
Hardy  Patio  grown  stock 

MRS.  E.  J.  CONLEY 

1670  Bay  Shore  Blvd.  Dunedin  Isles,  Florida 

No  shipping  Visitors  Welcome 

Located  two  miles  north  of  Clearwater  on  U.  S.  Rte. 
19A 

Phone  81-7721 


SAINTPAULIAS  DAYLILIES 

African  Violets,  labeled,  different.  Sturdy  young 
plants  12/$4.50.  Leaves,  10/$1.25,  30/$3.25,  30/$6.50. 
List  3^5,  Folder  20^.  Good  to  send  a  friend. 
Descriptions,  ‘easy-do’s’  of  10  years  growing.  A.  V. 
and  Giant  Hybrid  Gloxinia  seed  .  .  .  150  seed  50<f, 
400  seed  $1.  Daylilies  for  naturalizing:  Fine  Hybrid 
seedlings  12/$1.75;  hand-pollinated  seed  $1.  pkg. 

FFOULKES’ 

610  Bryan  St.  (Dept.  A.  V.)  Jacksonville  2,  Fla. 
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all  blue  ribbon  winners.  The  plants  were  displayed  on  two  rows  of  tables  of  three  tiers  each,  running 
down  the  center  of  the  hall.  The  screens  were  along  one  side  wall;  arrangements  and  a  large  educa¬ 
tional  table  along  the  other. 

The  tea  table  was  placed  at  the  entrance  end  of  the  hall.  Everyone  enjoyed  the  delicious  cookies 
made  by  the  club  members  and  served  with  coffee. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  below  the  stage  the  tables  with  place  settings  and  centerpieces 
were  arranged.  Plants  and  supplies  were  for  sale  on  the  stage. 

Mrs.  Edward  Bartlog  received  a  silver  bowl  for  the  sweepstakes  award  for  twenty-six  ribbons. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Hinton  received  a  planter  for  gem  of  the  show,  a  gorgeous  specimen  of  Springfield  Beauty, 
Mrs.  Hinton  won  twenty- two  ribbons  including  a  purple  rosette  for  All  Aglow. 

The  point  system  was  used  in  the  judging.  Judges  were  Mrs.  Harold  Stein,  Mrs.  Earl  Cremeens, 
Mrs.  Harry  Bell,  Mrs.  Merrill  Hoefer,  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wise. 

1240  persons  were  in  attendance.  A  violet  plant  was  given  to  every  hundredth  visitor. 

Fifty  cents  admission  was  charged,  and  part  of  the  profits  was  pledged  to  help  send  under¬ 
privileged  children  to  summer  camp. 

#  Four  hundred  people  viewed  a  colorful  display  of  African  violets  when  the  YWCA  gymnasium 
was  transformed  into  a  “Carnival  of  Violets”  by  members  of  the  VIOLETEERS  VIOLET  CLUB  OF 
MICHIGAN  CITY,  INDIANA.  Five  hundred  plants  were  displayed,  various  forms  of  carnival  life  as 
the  theme  for  each  members  exhibit. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sherrick,  club  president,  showed  the  largest  collection,  with  a  revolving  merry-go- 
round  carrying  new  varieties  of  violets. 

A  “Blond  in  Green”  foretold  the  future  in  Mrs.  Howard  Clough^s  collection,  while  Mrs.  Frank 
Smith’s  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Boehnlein’s  plants  rode  in  style  on  decorated  swings.  A  gay  clown  cavorted 
among  Mrs.  Oscar  Otterson’s  multi-hued  plants.  A  purple  and  white  carousel  adorned  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Whitney’s  table,  and  four  plumed  horses  led  the  procession  down  the  avenue  for  Mrs.  Michael  Pacho- 
wiak,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  Warren’s  display  proved  a  Winner  Every  Time.  Mrs,  Elmer  Arrington’s  plants  were 
displayed  in  pretty  pastel  pots.  Side  show  “cuties”  was  Mrs.  Leo  Kaminski’s  theme.  A  Bell  Every 
Time  was  used  by  Mrs.  John  Dirk.  Mrs.  Harold  Werdine’s  Daring  Young  Violet  rode  a  circus  wagon 
through  her  display. 

Violets  in  the  pink  was  carried  out  by  Mrs.  Robert  Kowsky,  using  shades  of  double  pink  varieties. 
Florence  Boklund,  Mrs.  Elmer  Shepherd,  and  Mrs.  William  Hohl  showed  specimen  plants.  A  Violet  Tree 
was  used  by  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer. 

An  educational  display  showed  various  leaf  patterns  and  blossom  variations,  together  with  a 
diagram  of  various  types  of  soil  mixtures  and  plant  fertilizers. 

Seven  of  the  original  strains  from  which  hundreds  of  present  varieties  have  been  hybridized  and 
mutated  were  tied  to  a  golden  family  tree  by  Mrs.  David  Cox. 

•  The  LANSING  SAINTPAULIANNES  held  their  second  African  Violet  Show  on  April  28,  1956 
at  the  Community  Hall.  “Violet  Fairyland”  was  the  theme  of  the  show,  and  indeed  it  looked  just  like 
that,  with  fairyland  characters,  dainty  fairies,  and  gilded  butterflies  much  in  evidence. 

One  hundred  and  twenty- three  plants  were  entered  in  thirteen  classes.  There  were  three  large  dis¬ 
plays  using  about  thirty-five  plants,  and  eighteen  lovely  arrangements  using  many  more. 

The  display  winning  first  place  was  white  wrought  iron  steps  filled  with  double  pinks.  Second 
was  called  Wheel  of  Progress,  which  was  an  antique  carding  wheel  wound  with  white  crepe  paper  and 
had  five  gaily  decorated  plants  around  the  hub  and  ten  around  the  outside.  The  center  ones  were 
originals  or  older  varieties,  leading  up  to  newer  ones  around  the  outside.  Third  place  was  a  Maypole 
design,  which  had  a  blossom  whose  color  matched  the  crepe  paper  streamers  from  the  pole. 

The  first  in  arrangements  was  called  Elfin  Frolic,  and  combined  driftwood  with  pixies  and  a 
garden  of  violets.  Second  winner  was  a  Study  in  White,  combining  evergreens  with  a  large  white 
candle  and  a  Madonna  and  Child. 

Mrs.  George  Greminger  was  awarded  best  of  show  for  double  Pink  Lagoon.  She  won  the  sweep- 
stakes  with  fourteen  ribbons,  six  of  which  were  blue.  Second  winner  was  Mrs.  Ira  Worcester,  and 
third  was  Mrs.  Allen  Kent. 

Handmade  doilies,  aprons,  and  handkerchiefs,  as  well  as  African  violets,  were  on  sale.  One  of  the 
members,  Mrs.  Worcester,  has  done  some  experimenting  with  colchicine,  and  was  busy  answering  ques¬ 
tions  about  her  treated  plant  which  was  on  display. 
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In  spite  of  rain  all  day,  several  hundred  visitors  from  nearby  cities,  and  some  from  towns  seventy- 
five  miles  away,  rewarded  the  members  for  their  work  with  their  compliments  and  words  of  praise. 

Mrs.  William  Lagios  of  Lansing  was  the  judge;  Mrs.  Ivan  Cummins  was  general  chairman  of  the 
show. 

•  The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  BAY  COUNTY  FLORIDA  held  the  first  all  African 

Violet  Show  in  the  State  of  Florida  on  May  5th  and  6th,  1956,  at  the  Panama  City  Garden  Clubhouse 
in  Bay  Memorial  Park. 

The  main  hall  of  the  clubhouse  was  used  for  the  show.  There  were  two  long  tables  for  the  speci¬ 
men  plants  placed  on  either  side  of  the  hall.  These  were  decorated  with  lilac  colored  floor  length 
sheets,  with  a  deep  purple  ruffled  streamer  running  down  the  full  length  of  each  table.  Each  specimen 
plant  was  placed  on  a  white  lace  paper  doily.  The  side  walls  of  the  hall  displayed  tables  for  arrange¬ 
ments  with  tier  stands,  lighted  shadow  boxes,  and  two-foot  round  discs.  The  center  stage  at  the  rear 
of  the  hall  was  set  off  by  large  cut-out  letters  “African”  and  “Violets”,  which  were  hung  down  from 
the  ceiling  diagonally  at  either  side  of  the  stage.  They  were  painted  white,  with  purple  ruffles  around 
each  letter.  Spotlights  were  focused  on  them.  Purple  ribbons  were  hung  from  each  letter  down  to  an 
African  violet  plant  in  a  semi-circle  arrangement  on  the  stage  floor.  In  the  center-front  of  the  stage 
was  placed  the  tri-color  award  winner  on  a  white  wrought  iron  table.  Below  this  in  front,  the  National 
Gold  Award  winner  was  placed  for  inspection,  with  spotlights  for  emphasis. 

There  were  192  varieties  exhibited  in  the  show.  The  two  sweepstakes  awards  for  specimen 
plants  and  arrangements  were  both  won  by  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Huebscher.  She  won  thirty  blue  ribbons, 
eleven  red  and  nine  white.  The  two  tricolor  awards  for  most  outstanding  in  the  show  were  both  won 
by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Aldridge.  The  Gold  Ribbon  Award  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  was 
won  by  Mrs.  Huebscher  for  her  collection  of  three  registered  different  varieties.  There  was  no  Purple 
Ribbon  Award  given. 

Judges  for  the  show  were  Mrs.  R.  M.  Pyle,  Jr.,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Campbell,  and  Mrs.  Roy  C.  Smith,  all 
of  Pensacola,  Florida.  Mrs.  Huebscher  was  general  show  chairman. 

#  THE  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  BELOIT,  WISCONSIN,  held  its  second  violet 
display  in  the  club  room  of  the  Beloit  Savings  Bank  on  April  26,  1956. 

The  theme  of  the  disolay  was  “Violets  Around  the  Calendar”,  with  displays  representing  the  four 
seasons  and  each  month.  These  arrangments  were  tables  around  a  post  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
separate  tables  being  used  for  each  season  and  each  month.  The  tables  were  covered  with  white  paper, 
decorated  with  orchid  and  pink. 

Tables  at  one  end  of  the  room  illustrated  the  propagation  of  violets,  and  gave  information  on  pot¬ 
ting,  soil,  and  general  culture.  Tables  on  the  other  three  sides  of  the  room  contained  the  plants  of  the 
members  and  those  of  a  few  guests.  One  of  these  tables  was  used  exclusively  for  plants  in  unusual 
containers. 

No  admission  was  charged,  but  a  Wishing  Well  at  the  door  was  very  well  filled  at  the  end  of  the 

day. 

A  plant  was  given  as  a  prize  to  every  twenty-fifth  guest.  Leaves  furnished  by  the  members  were 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  club,  and  several  members  sold  plants  in  an  adjoining  room. 

m  The  SIOUXLAND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA,  held  its  fifth  annual 
show  in  the  Cavalier  Room  of  the  Martin  Hotel  on  Saturday.  April  28,  1956,  from  10  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 
There  were  310  plants  of  old  and  new  varieties  exhibited.  Due  to  bad  weather  and  storm  warnings, 
the  number  of  visitors  registered  was  only  390. 

The  theme  of  the  show  this  year  was  the  po'oular,  at  least  in  the  middlewest,  “African  Violets  in 
Fairyland”.  At  the  entrance  there  was  a  table  with  our  fairy  queen  dressed  in  pink,  and  her  attendants 
dressed  in  orchid  and  green  net.  On  the  table  in  front  of  them  were  the  plants  Show  Queen  and 
Challenge. 

Fairies,  pixies,  ferns,  and  driftwood  decorated  the  tables  on  which  the  plants  were  displayed.  The 
tables  were  covered  with  nale  green  wall  paper.  The  flower  pots  were  covered  with  white  tissue,  and 
each  flower  pot  held  a  fairy  wand  with  a  star,  the  points  of  the  star  touched  with  silver  glitter.  On 
the  star  was  the  name  of  the  plant,  also  the  exhibitor’s  name. 

A  new  feature  of  the  show  this  year  was  the  arrangement  division.  On  one  table  were  centerpieces 
appropriate  to  each  month  of  the  year.  Each  club  member  had  a  place  to  exhibit  her  plants,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  clever  arrangements  in  these  exhibits. 

There  was  an  educational  table  under  the  capable  direction  of  Mrs.  Everett  Heinle.  Mrs.  Norman 
C.  Slothower  was  show  chairman,  with  Mrs.  Bruce  Bellows  and  Mrs.  Frank  Thomas,  Jr.,  as  co-chair¬ 
men.  Mrs.  Edward  Damke  was  chairman  of  our  decorating  committee. 
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New  officers,  elected  in  May  to  take  office  in  June,  are:  president,  Mrs.  Bruce  Bellows;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Homer  Bradshaw;  secretary,  Mrs.  Wayne  Schlosser;  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  N.  C.  Slothower. 

e  The  sixth  annual  show  of  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  GREATER  KANSAS  CITY  was 
held  in  the  Little  Theatre  of  the  Kansas  City  Municipal  Auditorium  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  February 
25th  and  26th. 

The  theme  of  the  show  was  “Violet  Fairyland”.  This  theme  was  carried  out  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Dolls  of  the  fairyland  characters,  as  Tinker  Bell,  Cinderella,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  were  placed  about 
the  tables.  Yellow  table  cloths  were  sprinkled  with  sparkling  snow.  Each  plant  was  placed  on  its  own 
white  doily.  The  fairyland  setting  was  completed  by  three  pretty  youngsters  dressed  in  beautiful  fairy 
costumes  complete  with  wings  and  wands.  These  young  girls  greeted  visitors  and  added  sparkle  to  the 
show. 

The  show  was  judged  on  the  merit  system  with  the  additional  feature  of  a  special  ribbon  for  best 
of  class  in  thirteen  color  classes.  Judged  best  in  the  show  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Silver  Slippers, 
loaded  with  deep  red  blossoms  on  light  green  pointed  cupped  foliage,  entered  by  Mrs.  George  F. 
Pendleton.  Sweepstakes  award  for  the  most  blue  ribbons  was  also  carried  away  by  Mrs.  Pendleton. 
Total  number  of  entries  exceeded  four  hundred,  and  came  from  seven  different  states. 

A  special  feature  was  six  beautiful  artistic  tables,  each  depicting  the  show  theme.  Mrs.  John  T. 
Buckner  showed  the  winning  entry,  a  beautiful  depiction  of  Cinderella  done  in  white  complete  with  the 
prince,  the  castle,  the  coach,  and  even  the  glass  slipper.  Beautiful  violets  were  cleverly  worked  into 
the  artistic  arrangement. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Hartman  displayed  a  very  interesting  seedling  table.  Using  the  idea  of  the  “Old  Lady 
Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe”,  she  showed  the  problem  of  many  amateur  hybridizers  who  have  so  many  seedlings 
they  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

The  commercial  division  had  five  entries  and  was  judged  on  the  same  basis  as  our  National  Show. 
Select  Violet  House  of  Springdale,  Arkansas,  introduced  the  new  beautiful  Texas  Vallin  series  and  won 
the  best  seedling  award.  Fischer’s  Greenhouses  showed  their  latest  additions  to  “America’s  Finest 
Violets”  and  carried  away  the  most  artistic  display  award.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Nichols  upheld  the 
honors  of  Tennessee  with  the  outstanding  Tennessee  Series. 

This  was  probably  the  most  outstanding  of  the  six  shows.  Approximately  two  thousand  people 
from  twenty  states  viewed  the  show  durins:  its  two  day  run. 

Lutie  Dunlap  was  show  chairman  with  Bill  Smithson  as  her  co-chairman.  Mrs.  Forrest  Hopper 
is  president  of  the  club. 

•  The  eighth  annual  exhibit  of  the  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  was  held  at  the  Sabold  School  in  Springfield  on  April  28,  1956.  Mrs.  Howard  F.  Morris  was 
chairman,  and  Mrs.  Carlos  Rios  is  president. 

The  members  of  the  Society,  which  is  limited  to  25,  exhibited  five  hundred  and  eighteen  plants  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties. 

There  were  thirty-two  arrangements  of  violets  with  other  plant  materials.  Some  were  arranged  in 
their  natural  settings,  and  others  in  unusual  containers. 

One  of  the  most  popular  exhibits  was  the  demonstration  of  the  care  and  methods  of  growing 
African  violets  from  seed  and  leaves,  as  well  as  the  method  of  pollination  and  seed  planting.  This 
exhibit  was  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Frye. 

One  table  displayed  the  use  of  fluorescent  lighting.  Many  questions  were  asked  and  answered 
about  this  very  popular  way  of  growing  violets. 

#  The  fourth  annual  African  violet  show  was  presented  April  28  and  29.  1956,  by  members  of  the 
ST.  LOUIS  AND  ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY,  MISSOURI,  COUNCIL  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Fred  Tretter,  general  show  chairman.  This  year  the  show  was  held  at 
the  Floral  Display  House  of  Shaw’s  Garden,  and  a  more  perfect  setting  could  not  have  been  found. 

The  theme  of  the  show,  “Shower  of  Violets”  was  carried  out  to  perfection.  Above  the  garden  wall 
at  the  far  end  of  the  display  house,  a  huge  sprinkling  can  was  mounted.  From  its  spout  poured  a 
literal  shower  of  violets,  for  there  were  myriads  of  violet  blossoms  attached  to  aluminum  wires  so  that 
they  gave  the  effect  of  sprinkling  the  mass  display  of  plants  arranged  beneath  it.  The  tier  tables 
on  which  the  specimen  classes  were  displaved  were  draped  with  neutral  gray  taffeta.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  classes  and  novel  plantings  were  displayed  on  pale  green  backgrounds  on  benches  around  the 
outside  of  the  room. 

One  section  of  the  show  was  for  exhibition  only,  and  here  were  seen  the  new  varieties,  the  un¬ 
usual  species  plants,  and  specimen  plants  of  the  African  violet’s  cousins. 

The  specimen  classes  were  judged  on  the  merit  basis,  with  six  of  the  council  members,  who  are 
nationally  accredited  African  violet  judges,  serving  as  judges.  The  National  Gold  Award  was  won 
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by  Mrs.  Fred  Tretter  with  Orchid  Wonder,  Bo-Peep,  and  Georgia  Peach.  Mrs.  Walter  Matthews  was 
the  Purple  Award  winner  with  White  King,  Uncle  Bob,  and  Emperor  Wilhelm.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Dates  won 
the  sweepstakes  award  with  eighteen  blue  ribbons. 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  the  show,  the  schedule  called  for  unusual  plantings  suitable  for  “A 
Gift  for  a  Housewarming  Show'',  in  classes  for  particular  rooms  or  special  spots  in  the  home;  and 
there  was  much  interest  and  keen  competition  in  a  great  number  of  arrangements. 

The  propagation  display  table  was  surrounded  at  all  times  by  a  questioning  audience.  Many 
pamphlets  of  interest  to  violet  lovers  were  given  out  at  the  information  center,  and  at  another  table 
approximately  three  thousand  leaves  were  sold,  in  addition  to  small  plants,  potting  soil,  and  a  propa¬ 
gating  medium. 

The  show  was  a  great  success,  and  was  enjoyed  by  more  than  five  thousand  people. 

«  The  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA,  staged  its  sixth 
annual  African  Violet  Show  on  May  5  and  6,  1956,  in  the  installment  loan  office  of  the  First  National 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

The  theme  was  “Violet  Fairyland",  with  arrangements  of  violets  in  attractive  containers,  violets  in 
natural  settings,  and  some  arrangements  with  violets  predominating  in  niches. 

The  feature  attraction  was  a  long  desk  approximately  four  feet  high,  draped  with  pale  green  taffeta 
and  net  in  serpentine  fashion  with  small  pots  of  lovely  double  violets  of  blending  shades  nestled  in 
the  folds  of  the  taffeta  and  net.  Violet  Fairyland  in  gold  letters  mounted  on  orchid  satin  ribbon,  covered 
with  net  a  little  wider  and  taped  to  the  edge  of  the  desk,  carried  out  the  theme  of  the  show.  Purple, 
pink,  and  green  ribbons  were  awarded,  also  white  for  honorable  mention. 

In  the  large  room  behind  the  lobby,  individual  plants  were  placed  on  tiered  tables  covered  with 
pale  green  cloth  extending  to  the  floor. 

Sweepstakes  was  won  by  Mrs.  Claude  Thornhill.  Best  in  show  was  won  by  Miss  Florence  Adams 
with  a  double  white  Madonna.  Mrs.  Thomas  Phillips  had  the  smallest  blooming  plant.  All  Aglow. 

Mrs.  George  Ross  of  Midlothian,  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Gibson  Phillips  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  were  the 
judges.  Miss  Florence  Adams  was  show  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Violet  Jones  was  co-chairman. 

The  show  was  well  attended,  with  visitors  from  New  York,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Maryland, 
and  many  other  distant  places. 

The  Lynchburg  society  is  very  proud  of  the  success  of  the  show,  which  was  attained  through  the 
splendid  work  of  its  members,  and  the  wonderful  cooperation  and  reception  accorded  them  by  Mr. 
Wheeler  and  other  employees  of  the  bank. 

•  The  fourth  annual  show  of  the  MOHAWK  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  was  held 
April  14  and  15,  1956,  at  Shaughnessy  Hall  in  Schenectady,  New  York. 

There  were  approximately  four  hundred  African  violets  exhibited,  and  Shaughnessy  Hall  offered 
a  perfect  setting  for  this  display.  The  theme  of  the  show  was  “Violet  Treasures",  and  many  of  them 
looked  like  treasures  indeed,  displayed  in  brandy  snifters,  jewel  cases,  pirate-treasure  chests,  brass 
candlesticks,  and  an  antique  rocker. 

Among  the  forty  arrangements  shown  were  such  themes  as  Lavender  and  Lace,  Easter  Morn, 
Signs  of  Spring,  Violets  are  Trumps,  Playful  Kittens,  Treasures  of  Land  and  Sea,  and  in  shadow  boxes. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Ryan  of  Amsterdam  received  the  queen  of  the  show  award  with  her  plant  Waverly;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Penistan  of  Schenectady  were  runner-up  with  their  plant  Holiday.  The  Penistans 
received  the  greatest  number  of  blue  ribbons  in  the  show,  with  Mrs.  Bernard  Gleasman  of  Scotia  as 
runner-up. 

The  National  Award  winners  were:  first,  Mrs.  Gerald  Ryan  of  Amsterdam  with  plants  of  Rain¬ 
bow  Rose,  Christine,  and  Florentine;  second,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Penistan  of  Schenectady  with  plants 
of  Holiday,  Honeybud,  and  Dark  Beauty. 

In  the  commercial  classification,  Mrs.  Leah  Rivenburg  of  Fort  Jackson  won  top  honors  with  Iowa, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Theilmann  of  Ballston  Lake  received  the  runner-up  award. 

Winner  of  the  best  in  show  in  the  arrangement  division  was  Mrs.  Peter  Passera  of  Amsterdam. 

Judges  for  the  show  were:  Mrs.  Elroy  Coniber,  Mrs.  Violet  Carey,  Mrs.  Margaret  Rohloff,  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Graves  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Henry.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hansen,  Jr.,  was  general  chairman. 

A  feature  of  the  show  was  a  table  on  cultivation  and  propagation  where  questions  of  visitors  were 
answered. 

•  On  Sunday,  April  29,  1956,  the  LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  held 
its  fifth  annual  show  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Geneseo,  New  York.  The  show  was  opened  to  the  public  at  2 
p.m.,  when  a  representative  of  the  Mayor  cut  the  ribbon  across  the  entrance. 
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The  theme  of  the  show  was  “Pretty  as  a  Picture”,  and  these  words  were  repeated  over  and  over 
again  by  the  violet  enthusiasts  who  came  to  view  the  lovely  entries. 

There  were  over  three  hundred  plants  exhibited,  and  the  merit  system  was  used  in  judging.  Mrs. 
Fred  Flory  won  queen  of  the  show  with  a  White  Madonna.  Mrs.  Ethel  Daigneault  was  runner-up  to  the 
queen.  Mr.  Lewis  Cook  won  junior  queen,  also  runner-up  to  junior  queen.  To  be  eligible  for  a  junior 
queen  award,  a  plant  had  to  be  twelve  inches  or  less  in  diameter.  Mrs.  Fred  Flory  won  the  sweepstakes 
award  with  seventeen  blue  ribbons;  Lewis  Cook  was  runner-up  with  thirteen  blue  ribbons.  Mrs.  Flory 
also  won  the  National  Gold  Ribbon  for  the  three  best  registered  plants,  a  rosette  for  the  best  plant 
originated  and  registered  in  New  York  State,  and  the  memorial  ribbon  for  the  best  plant  originated  and 
registered  by  John  R.  Gent. 

A  feature  of  the  show  was  the  Wishing  Well,  in  which  each  person  attending  could  put  a  wish 
for  his  favorite  variety  of  Saintpaulia.  At  the  end  of  the  show  the  person  whose  name  was  drawn  from 
the  well  received  his  wished-for  variety. 

The  show  closed  at  8  p.m.,  leaving  the  members  with  many  ribbons,  prizes,  and  happy  memories 
of  another  successful  show. 

0  “African  Violets  in  Spring  Harmony”  was  the  theme  of  the  MEMPHIS  AND  SHELBY  COUNTY 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY’S  ninth  annual  spring  show  at  the  Memphis  Museum  on  April  28  and  29, 
19156. 

The  color  scheme  was  beautifully  carried  out  in  orchid  and  white.  Each  clay  pot  was  covered  with 
orchid  ruffled  crepe  paper  and  each  plant  set  in  a  small  aluminum  foil  pie  pan;  section  and  class 

markers  were  of  orchid  colored  paper  with  white  lettering,  and  ruffled  streamers  separated  the  classes. 

In  the  background  of  the  raised  platform  was  a  beautiful  hand  painted  musical  score  of  the  theme, 
and  the  stage  was  used  as  a  rustic  garden  scene  with  green  grass,  large  rocks  with  African  violets 

peeping  out,  and  pink  and  white  hyacinths  with  orchid  sweet  peas  creeping  in  and  out  of  a  small 

white  picket  fence.  In  the  center  of  the  garden  scene  was  a  large  squatty  urn  filled  with  many  colors 
of  African  violets.  A  six  year  old  manikin  dressed  in  white  nylon  carried  a  straw  hat  with  orchid 
tulle  streamers  which  held  a  lovely  plant  of  Blue  Heiress.  A  little  girl  like  a  real  live  doll  was  on  the 
stage  dressed  in  white  nylon  with  flowered  violet  slip,  holding  a  watering  can  painted  white  with 
orchid  violets.  She  kept  very  busy  pretending  to  water  the  violets! 

Several  hundred  specimen  violets  were  entered  in  competition,  and  the  six  judges  had  a  difficult 
time  making  their  decisions.  Best  in  show  trophy  for  single  blossoms,  best  in  show  double,  and 
sweepstakes  compote  all  were  won  by  Mrs.  William  F.  Murrah.  Best  in  arrangements  was  won  by 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Latham,  who  also  received  the  National  Purple  Award,  while  Mrs.  Murrah  won  the  Gold 
Award. 

African  violets  were  in  Spring  Harmony  down  South  in  Memphis! 

THE  OAKLANDITE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  held  its  first  public  show  on  March  23rd  and  24th, 
1956,  at  the  Berkly  Methodist  Church,  Berkley,  Michigan. 

The  highlight  of  the  show  was  a  huge  strawberry- jar  filled  with  flowering  violets  grown  by  Mrs. 
L.  Behnke  of  Birmingham.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Ormsby  of  Southfield  had  a  rare  display  of  seven  of  the  best 
known  African  violet  species. 

Most  of  the  plants  on  exhibit  were  grown  by  members  to  whom  about  twenty  blue  and  red  ribbons 
were  awarded. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Reaume  of  Detroit,  a  national  judge,  was  judge  of  the  show. 

Despite  a  heavy  snowstorm,  the  show  was  quite  a  success.  Admission  was  free. 

0  The  first  Greater  Denver  African  violet  show  was  held  on  April  5  and  6,  1956,  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Mile  High  Center  Building.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  SAINTPAULIAN 
CLUB,  the  MILE-HI  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  the  FRIENDLY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  and 
the  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  DENVER  CHAPTER  ONE.  The  theme  was  “Violet  Time  in  the 
Rockies”. 


KITCH’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

SKAAR’S 

NEW  varieties  and  OLD  favorites 

Supplies  —  Visitors  Welcome 

VISIT  GREENHOUSE 

NO  SHIPPING 

On  U.  S.  17,  2  Mi.  So.  of 

1415  N.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Indianapolis  1,  Ind. 

SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA 
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Over  four  hundred  beautiful  plants  were  entered,  and  ribbons  were  distributed  liberally.  Mrs.  Paul 
Kiesling  won  the  most  blue  ribbons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Heacock  were  second,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Sitton 
was  third.  Mrs.  Sitton  had  the  largest  blooming  plant  in  the  show,  and  Mrs.  John  Coryell  had  the 
smallest. 

Many  local  and  out  of  town  visitors  viewed  the  show,  and  we  received  many  compliments.  Special 
thanks  go  to  Mr.  John  Coryell,  the  show  chairman,  and  to  Mrs.  Glenn  Clayton,  the  staging  chairman. 

The  show  was  a  great  success  and  a  wonderful  experience.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a  bigger 
and  better  show  next  year. 

•  Units  One  and  Two  of  the  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  LOUISVILLE,  held  their  violet 
show  on  April  13,  1956. 

These  were  many  displays  and  arrangements  which  featured  baskets,  stands,  picture  frames,  drift¬ 
wood,  shadow  boxes,  tier  trays,  cake  plates,  a  wheel  barrow  bar,  milk  glass  bowls,  mirrors,  hobnail  vases, 
and  table  settings.  One  display  which  created  much  interest  showed  seed  pods,  tiny  seeds,  seedlings 
only  a  few  days  old,  and  on  to  the  little  plants  in  a  baby  crib  container. 

Another  display  was  a  wooded  scene  in  which  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  violets  were  used,  to¬ 
gether  with  redbud,  dogwood,  and  other  small  trees  and  shrubs.  In  one  tree  there  was  a  bird’s  nest, 
with  tiny  eggs  in  it;  old  stumps;  and  even  a  small  lake  with  ducks  and  a  frog. 

New  Albany  and  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  had  a  table  of  violets  on  exhibit. 

The  show  was  well  attended,  and  there  were  visitors  from  several  nearby  states. 

THE  END 


Editor’s  Note;  Because  of  the  Convention  re¬ 
ports  show  pictures  had  to  be  held  for  the  De¬ 
cember  Magazine. 


WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES.  Choice  of  white,  black 
or  pink  finish.  These  attach  to  sill  or  top  of  lower 
sash  without  screws.  18"  size,  only,  (ill.)  fits  over 
lock.  Ppd.  prices:  18"  x  8%"  —  $2.19  each  or  two 
for  $3.98;  24"  x  10"  — $2.49  each  or  two  for  $4.79; 
30"  X  10"  —  $2.95  each  or  two  for  $5.79. 

WIRE  PLANT  TABLES  —  Send  for  illustrated  price 
list. 

ALUMINUM  TRAYS  to  fit  any  of  above,  $3.00  each. 
Trays  also  made  to  order  —  send  size  for  estimate. 
LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  MARKERS  —  41/2" 
size,  100  for  $1.00  plus  10^  mailing  charge,  or  35  for 
50^^.  Style  B  (2"  x  5"  T)  20  for  80^:  50  for  $1.75: 
100  for  $2.60.  Prices  on  other  quantities  on  request. 
IDENTOTABS,  and  PROTECTOTAPE,  Pkg.  $1.00. 
METAL  SIGNS  THAT  SHINE  AT  NIGHT  —  Wall 
sign,  18"  X  2"— AFRICAN  VIOLETS  —  $1.45  ppd. 
Send  10^  (I’efundable)  for  illustrated  sign  catalog. 
NEW  — by  the  makers  of  DAIRY  ORGANIC  COM¬ 
POST  —  African  Violet  Potting  Mix,  —  loose,  absor- 
bant,  best  on  the  market.  2  qt.  trial  —  90^;  5  qt. 
$1.60.  (Extra  postage  to  Colorado  and  west,  and 
Florida  15^  an  40^) 

Specials:  No.  1  —  1  pkg.  Protectotape,  1  pkg.  Idento- 
tabs,  and  2  qt.  potting  soil,  only  $2.50  ppd. 

No.  2  — -50  4%"  markers,  20  2"  x  5"  markers,  1 
pkg.  each  Identotabs  and  Protectotape,  ($3,35  val.) 
Only  $2.50. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  S6  Wausau,  Wis. 
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AFRICAN  VIOLET  MISSIONARIES  AT  THE 

NEW  YORK  INTERNATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW 


Edna  McQuade,  Leonia,  New  Jersey,  Chairman 

•T*  his  year,  at  the  39th  International  Flower 
J-  Show  held  in  the  Wanamaker  Show  Palace  on 
March  11th  through  17th,  the  New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  sponsored  an  Information  Booth 
on  African  violets,  and  asked  the  Bergen  County 
African  Violet  Society  of  New  Jersey  to  stage 
and  manage  it.  They  were  ably  assisted  by  the 
Union  County  and  Tri-County  Chapters  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Greater  New  York  and  Long 
Island  Chapters,  of  New  York,  with  seventy-five 
people  from  the  five  Clubs  serving  as  African 
violet  missionaries,  the  time  being  divided  into 
four  hour  shifts. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

Mixture  A  — 

more  than  50  single  flowered  varieties  — 

300  seeds  — $1.00 
Mixture  B  — 

from  varieties  having  “girl  type”  foliage  — 

150  seeds  —  $1.00 
Mixture  C  — 

from  single  flowei-ed  varieties  crossed  with  double 
flowered  varieties  -  - 
150  seeds  —  $2.00 
Mixture  D  — 

from  pink  flowered  varieties  crossed  with  other 
pink  or  white  varieties  — 

150  seeds  —  $2.00 
Our  Own  Seed  Starting  Mixture 
1  qt.  —  $1.00 

FOREST  MILL  NURSERY 

4725  E.  35th  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


of  the  African  Violet  Information  Booth 

On  the  backdrape  were  hung  African  violet 
book  jackets,  and  magazines  featuring  violets. 
The  front  table  held  a  culture  and  problem  plant 
tray,  and  various  African  violet  pamphlets,  books 
and  magazines. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  framed, 
lighted  silver  shadow  box  on  the  back  table  which 
contained  a  large  Pink  Cushion  violet  suspended 
amidst  a  cascade  of  white  angel  hair,  which  com¬ 
pletely  masked  the  interior  of  the  box.  Many 
colored  violet  blossoms  were  scattered  upon  the 
angel  hair,  creating  the  illusion  that  it  was 
raining  violets. 

We  were  surprised  and  delighted  with  the 
large  number  of  enthusiastic  visitors  who  stopped 
and  told  us  of  their  violet  adventures  and  asked 
hundreds  of  interesting  questions,  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  being  — how  do  I  get  my  beautiful  leafy 
African  violets  to  bloom?  How  to  get  leaves  to 
propagate  into  thriving  plants  quickly?  And,  how 
long  does  it  take?  We  did  not  sell  plants,  feature 
any  commercial  products,  or  solicit  memberships 
in  National  or  Local  Chapters,  but  just  answered 
any  and  all  questions.  Most  of  the  time  people 
were  three  deep  waiting  their  turn  to  ask  our 
advice,  or  to  tell  us  what  they  did. 

All  who  served  as  African  violet  missionaries 
agreed  that  sharing  violet  know-how  at  a  big 
flower  show  is  really  a  lot  of  fun. 
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THE  END 


Mrs.  Reid  and  her  prize  winning  twenty-four  year 
old  plant. 


THE  OLDEST  AFOICAN  VIOLET  CONTEST 


Eunice  Williams,  Atlanta,  Georgia 


Mrs.  Charles  Reid  of  Parkersburg,  Iowa,  is  the 
proud  winner  of  this  contest,  and  the  owner 
of  an  African  violet  which  is  twenty-four  years 
old.  Here  is  the  story  of  her  plant,  as  told  by  her: 

“I  won  the  African  violet  as  a  bridge  prize 
very  early  in  the  spring  of  1932.  The  name  — 
who  knows?  However,  I  think  it  is  a  Blue  Boy, 
or  a  near  relative. 

‘T  knew  nothing  whatsoever  about  the  culture 
of  violets,  so  the  poor  thing  was  terribly  abused, 
dusty  and  anemic  looking.  I  carried  it  from  the 
back  to  the  front  porch  and  exposed  it  to  the  ele¬ 
ments,  which  were  indeed  cruel.  I  debated  the 
advisability  of  wintering  it  as  the  large  stem  (or 
trunk)  resting  against  the  pot  was  just  about  in 
two.  Finally  I  reasoned  that  it  would  surely  die 
anyway,  so  I  cut  it  off  and  placed  it  back  in  good, 
new  soil  to  see  if  it  really  would  root;  and  to 
my  great  surprise,  after  due  time,  it  did.  Every 
two  years  I  repeat  this  treatment,  and,  oh,  how 
I  am  repaid! 

“That  was  my  very  humble  beginning  with 
violets.  Now  I  have  more  than  three  hundred 
plants,  but  none  do  I  treasure  as  much  as  this 
lovely,  profuse  blooming  purple  beauty.” 

THE  END 


“AREALITE”  FLOWER  CART 
with  fluorescent  light  fixtures 


Aluminum  finish  rust  resistant  Cart  for 
your  AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS,  with 
adjustable  FLUORESCENT  LIGHTS. 

Cart  is  on  casters,  can  easily  be  rolled  from 
room  to  room,  attractive  enough  for  one’s 
living  room;  two  spacious  (12"  x  31") 
aluminum  no  drip  rolled  edge  trays  20 V2" 
apart  to  allow  for  proper  adjustment  of 
lights  above  plants. 

Each  fluorescent  light  fixture  is  complete 
with  cord,  plug,  pull  switch,  chain  and  two 
—  20  Watt  24"  long  fluorescent  tubes 
producing  from  100  to  180  foot  candles, 
according  to  adjustment  of  chain. 

Cart  (as  shown  here)  with  two  fluorescent 

light  fixtures  . $34.90* 

Cart  with  two  trays  and  one  lower  fluores¬ 


cent  light  fixture  . $22.45* 


==$12.50 


4  ft.  long  fixture  with  two  —  40  Watt  bulbs, 
switch,  5  ft.  cord  and  plug. 

If  two  sockets  for  150  Watt  incandescent 
bulbs  are  desired,  (these  are  installed 
between  the  two  fluorescent  bulbs)  add 
$1.90. 

All  prices  F.O.B.  Detroit,  Mich. 

*Michigan  residents  subject  to  3%  Sales 
Tax. 

LIGHT  O’DAY  MFC.  CO. 

723  GRATIOT  AVE. 

DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 
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*T*  he  summer  being  behind  us  now,  at  least  for 

all  intents  and  purposes  even  for  the  more 
southern  growers,  it  is  time  to  begin  thinking  of 
the  busy  club  year  that  lies  ahead.  Many  of  us 
already  have  our  year  books  made  out  with  a 
program  already  outlined,  but  for  those  who  have 
a  more  flexible  schedule  we  are  listing  some  ideas 
for  future  programs  that  we  hope  will  prove  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  for  many  of  you. 

Often  times  the  officers  and  committee  chair¬ 
man,  especially  the  program  committee,  are  the 
older,  more  mature  growers  of  the  club  (speaking 
now  of  knowledge,  not  years)  and  as  such  many 
times  we  forget  that  there  are  new  members  or 
members  of  less  growing  experience  to  whom  the 
basic  fundamentals  are  not  as  well  known  as  they 
are  to  us.  Therefore,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  these  new  or  inexperienced 
members  of  the  group  but  as  a  refresher  course 
for  the  more  experienced  growers,  to  have  a 
program  dealing  with  the  very  basic  things  such 
as  soil,  light,  humidity,  watering,  feeding,  propa¬ 
gation,  etc.  I  had  one  lady  confess  to  me  that 
after  being  in  a  club  for  a  year  she  did  not  know 
what  a  “sucker”  growth  was.  Now  this  is  not 
her  fault  but  the  fault  of  the  other  more  ex¬ 
perienced  growers  in  her  club.  And  we  all  know 
how  hesitant  we  are  to  ask  questions  that  seem 
to  be  old-hat  to  other  members.  I  think  a  general 
discussion  dealing  with  each  of  the  subject  topics, 
lead  by  someone  with  a  knack  for  handling  large 
group  discussions,  would  be  most  interesting. 
Also  there  might  be  incorporated  in  the  idea  that 
questions  could  be  written  on  slips  of  paper  and 
dropped  in  a  basket,  unsigned  of  course,  so  that 
any  hesitant  member  could  learn  the  things  in 
which  she  is  lacking.  Again,  it  might  be  used  as 
a  demonstration  meeting,  having  different  mem¬ 
bers  discuss  and  demonstrate  each  topic.  If  a 
little  thought  is  given  here  it  could  be  a  most 
rewarding  program. 

September  is  usually  the  month  that  brings 
renewed  interest  and  activity  in  our  club  work, 
so  it  might  be  fun  to  start  the  “new  year”  off 
with  an  informal  covered  dish  luncheon  on  the 
terrace  or  patio  (in  warmer  climates)  or  some 
other  suitable  place,  with  each  person  bringing 
a  new  plant,  either  of  violets  or  other  gesneriads, 
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Port  Arthur,  Texas 

that  she  has  obtained  during  the  summer  or 
spring.  These  could  be  arranged  into  an  informal 
show,  and  each  member  could  tell  a  little  about 
the  plant,  how  it  has  grown  since  she  received  it, 
etc.  Since  many  of  these  plants  may  have  been 
“picked-up”  on  vacation  trips,  a  brief  recounting 
of  such  vacations  will  be  of  interest  to  the  group, 
too.  It  should  make  for  a  nice  fellowship  and  get 
the  new  year  off  to  a  good  start  with  renewed 
friendships,  arrangements  to  exchange  leaves,  etc. 
If  the  club  meets  at  night,  it  might  be  that  the 
hostess  could  merely  serve  dessert,  and  otherwise 
the  program  would  progress  along  the  same 
general  lines, 

October,  or  even  September,  is  not  too  early 
to  begin  thinking  and  planning  for  the  next  show, 
whether  it  is  competitive  or  not.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  every  group  to  have  a  show  or  display, 
preferably  open  to  the  public,  which  will  increase 
the  general  public  interest  in  violets.  Most  of  us 
are  beginning  to  groom  our  plants  after  the 
summer  and  it  would  be  a  suitable  time  to  have 
a  qualified  African  violet  judge,  either  from  your 
group  or  elsewhere,  give  a  program  on  grooming 
plants  for  shows,  and  a  demonstration  of  actual 
judging.  It  is  amazing  how  many  people  do  not 
know,  simply  because  they  have  not  had  the 
opportunity,  what  a  judge  looks  for  and  counts 
off  for  when  actually  judging  a  show.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  invaluable  even  if  you  are  not  enter¬ 
ing  a  competitive  show  because  when  a  plant  is 
grown  and  groomed  to  be  a  blue  ribbon  winner 
it  is  a  source  of  pride  and  joy  to  its  owner,  at  all 
times.  Therefore,  since  most  of  us  grow  for 
quantity  instead  of  quality  I  am  afraid  (and  I 
am  guilty,  too),  this  program  would  be  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  help  toward  growing  better 
shaped,  groomed,  and  better  looking  plants.  To 
get  the  little  show  ready  for  the  judge,  each 
member  would  be  asked  to  bring  at  least  one 
plant,  if  it  is  a  large  group,  and  two  or  three  if 
it  is  a  smaller  group.  These  plants  should  be 


FOR  THOSE  LARGE  PRIZE  PLANTS 

Black  Wrought  Iron  all  steel  plant  stand.  Holds  11  plants  on  re¬ 
volving  arms.  Rubber  tipped  legs.  11  plastic  trays.  $11.95  Post 

Paid. 


FLORALITE  CO. 


10551  S.  Chicago  Road 


South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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groomed  to  the  best  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner.  It  might  be  well,  also,  to  have  a  few 
plants  that  are  there  deliberately  to  give  the 
judge  an  opportunity  to  point  out  faults,  such  as 
broken  foliage,  multicrowns,  etc. 

We  have  a  number  of  program  packets  deal¬ 
ing  with  soil,  light,  temperature,  etc.,  that  would 
be  particularly  valuable  to  a  new  group  of  grow¬ 
ers.  Two  or  three  of  these  could  be  covered  in 
one  meeting,  or  you  might  wish  to  use  all  of 
them  worked  into  two  or  three  meetings  as  a 
series.  In  any  event,  they  are  available  from  the 
Library.  Please  write  for  information  if  they 
are  usable  for  your  group. 

The  slides  on  the  Minneapolis  Convention  are 
ready  for  your  reservations.  These  slides  are 
very  good  and  we  have  worked  up  a  nice  program 
to  go  along  with  them,  which  we  think  will  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  for  all  the  Affiliated  Chapters 
who  use  them. 

A  partial  list  of  the  Books  in  your  Library  is: 

Sunset  Ideas  for  Building  Plant  Shelters  and 

Garden  Work  Centers 

Complete  Book  of  Garden  Magic  —  Biles 

A  Handbook  for  African  Violet  Growers  — 

Odom 

How  to  Grow  and  Bloom  African  Violets  at 
Home  —  Heinl 

African  Violet  Handbook  for  Judges  and  Ex¬ 
hibitors  (first  edition  and  revised)  —  Ruth 
Carey 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Everyone  —  Chabot 

African  Violets  —  Wilson 

Plant  Magic  —  Haworth 

What’s  New  in  Gardening  —  Pirone 

Compost  and  How  to  Make  It 

All  About  House  Plants  —  Free 

Modern  Gardening  —  Pirone 

All  About  African  Violets  —  Free 

Garden  Enemies  —  Westcott 


Gardening  in  Your  Window  —  Hersey 
Complete  Book  of  Bulbs  —  Rockwell  and 
Grayson 

Remember,  we  are  asking  for  your  letters  of 
comment,  criticism,  suggestions,  etc.  So  do  let 
us  hear  from  you. 

THE  END 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

200  Old  and  New  Varieties,  large  and  small  plants 

Also  introducing  Mavourneen,  a  new  variety  by  a 
Canadian  hybridizer. 

ALONGPS  VIOLET  ROOM 

174  61st  Street  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

4  blocks  from  Grand  Island  Bridge 


PAY  DIRT 

New  prices  on  African  Violet  Potting  Soil 


3  qts . $  .59  Shpg.  wt.  5  lbs. 

6  qts . $1.10  Shpg.  wt.  10  lbs. 

9  qts . $1.55  Shpg.  wt.  15  lbs. 

12  qts . $2.00  Shpg.  wt.  20  lbs. 


PLASTIC  POTS 


Lightweight  marbelized  plastic  pots  for  African 
Violets. 

Shpg.  wt. 

25  —  2%  inch  pots  . $1.25  2  lbs. 

25  —  3  inch  pots  .  2.00  4  lbs. 

25  —  4  inch  pots  .  3.75  4  lbs. 

50  — ■  21^  inch  pots  .  2.00  4  lbs. 

50  —  3  inch  pots  .  3.00  7  lbs. 

50  —  4  inch  pots  .  5.50  8  lbs. 

100  —  2%  inch  pots  .  3.25  6  lbs. 

100  —  3  inch  pots  .  5.25  12  lbs. 

100  —  4  inch  pots  .  9.25  15  lbs. 

Square  4%  x  4%  inches  Chinese  type  wick-fed  pots 
with  black  detachable  base  in  pink,  medium  green, 
turquoise,  chartreuse  or  gray. 

4  pots,  any  colors  —  $1.75  2  lbs.  Shpg.  wt. 


For  amount  of  postage  send  10^  for  each  lb.  plus  .02^ 
for  each  100  miles  or  fraction  thereof  that  you  live 
from  Rockford,  Ill.  Be  sure  and  send  enough 
postage  as  any  excess  will  be  refunded. 

VIOLETS  by  ELIZABETH 

3131  Montrose  Rockford,  Illinois 


RICHTER’S  CONVENTION  “HITS” 

READY  NOW  .  .  . 

VALOR  —  A  huge  bloom  —  deep,  dark  purple,  with  bright  green  foliage,  slick  and  slightly 
spooned. 

CALIPH  —  Large  red  double,  a  bouquet  of  bloom. 

IRIS  —  Clear  light  blue  crested  bloom,  on  compact  dark  foliage.  Outstanding  “true-blue” 
color. 

SPINDRIFT  —  FINELINE  —  BLUE  FOAM  —  DARK  CLOUD  —  SPLASH 
Fall  price  lists  ready  on  request.  (Please  specify  wholesale  or  retail) 

PINK  Saintpaulia  seed  from  our  own  hybridizing.  $2.00  a  packet.  Free  cultural  directions  in¬ 
cluded. 

RICHTER^S  GREENHOUSE 

607  HOFFMAN  STREET  HAMMOND,  INDIANA 

(Three  blocks  west  of  U.  S.  41  and  1  block  south  of  Ind.  312) 
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Lois  Minehan 


29  Circuit  Drive 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Q.  I  have  about  five  hundred  African  violets  of 
two  hundred  varieties.  Many  problems  arise 
since  I  am  not  able  to  keep  the  leaves  from 
touching.  I  have  a  sun  room  full  of  plants,  and 
windows,  breezway,  and  a  small  greenhouse.  Why 
do  some  of  the  leaves  get  very  stiff,  especially 
the  girl  varieties?  Does  selenate  cause  stems 
and  backs  of  the  leaves  to  become  very  red,  or 
is  this  caused  by  fertilizer?  Two  years  ago  I 
wiped  out  my  entire  collection  by  using  selenate 
too  strong.  I  bought  raw  sodium  selenate.  Does 
it  deteriorate  in  time?  My  plants  are  big  and 
beautiful  and  loaded  with  huge  blooms  but  some 
of  the  leaves,  not  just  the  center  ones,  are  very 
brittle.  If  a  plant  gets  mites,  can  they  be 
eliminated  and  can  the  leaves  from  such  a  plant 
be  rooted  for  cuttings?  Will  the  baby  plants  be 
healthy  and  produce  good  bloom  ? 

Mrs.  Grace  Haugbee,  Martinez,  Georgia 

A.  I  believe  that  your  leaves  are  stiff  from  too 
much  light  and  by  using  too  strong  a  solution  of 
fertilizer.  Either  of  these  two  things  can  cause 
stiff  leaves.  Selenate  does  not  cause  the  backs 
of  leaves  to  turn  red.  I  have  found  that  good 
light  often  makes  the  foliage  just  beautiful,  and 
it  intensified  the  red  on  the  back  of  the  leaves. 
I  do  not  believe  that  sodium  selenate  deteriorates 
in  time,  but  why  use  it  when  there  are  so  many 
other  products  on  the  market  that  are  less  harm¬ 
ful  to  use?  If  you  suspect  mites  why  not  try 
spraying  with  Optox,  N.N.O.R.  or  Malsthion  as 
directed  on  the  bottles  or  package?  T  have  a 
friend  who  has  used  Malathion  with  great 
success.  Use  1%  tsp.  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
Be  sure  to  stir.  Use  as  a  spray,  and  if  you  want 
to  start  leaves  from  a  plant  that  you  suspect  has 
had  mites,  take  off  some  of  the  leaves  and  soak 
in  this  solution  for  a  short  time.  Be  sure  to  wear 
rubber  gloves,  and  be  sure  that  the  solution  is  at 
room  temperature. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  or  your  readers  could  tell  me 
something  about  violets  that  grow  wild  in  the 
woods?  I  took  a  long  walk  today  and  after 
strolling  through  a  carpet  of  common  purple 
violets,  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  turned  a 
corner  and  saw  a  bed  of  lovely  yellow  ones.  I 
brought  some  home  with  me  and  potted  them, 
and  everyone  seems  to  think  they’re  very  unusual. 
I  have  grown  African  violets  for  years,  so  the 
first  thing  I  thought  of  was  crossing  them  with 
my  own.  Do  you  think  it  possible  ?  They  really 


are  beautiful  and  make  nice  pot  plants.  Is  there 
someone  to  whom  I  can  write  about  this? 

Mrs.  Johnnie  Anderson,  Murray,  Kentucky 

A.  The  wood  violet  is  an  entirely  different 
family  from  our  Saintpaulia,  and  I  am  sure  that 
if  crossing  were  possible  it  would  have  been  tried 
in  the  past.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers  have 
tried  this  experiment  and  will  tell  you  their 
results. 

Q.  I  am  a  new  member  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  although  I  have  been  raising  violets  since 
1951.  How  many  patented  varieties  are  there,  and 
what  are  they  ?  Do  you  know  of  anyway  to 
identify  some  of  my  “mystery”  violets?  I  have 
several  beautiful  plants  which  have  no  names. 

Betsy  Rowe,  Parkersburg,  W.  Virginia 

A.  The  list  of  Patented  Plants  is  as  follows: 
Pink  Beauty,  White  Lady,  Blue  Girl,  Pink  Girl, 
Gorgeous,  Doubles,  Pink  Wonder,  Lady  Geneva 
and  Star  Sapphire.  As  to  naming  your  “name¬ 
less”  varieties  I  would  suggest  asking  other 
violet  friends  for  advice,  reading  old  violet 
catalogues  or  getting  Carolyn  Rector’s  book  which 
contains  thousands  of  name  and  descriptions. 

Q.  I  received  a  cyclamen  for  Christmas,  I 
noticed  the  blossoms  were  small  and  did  not  open 
fully.  I  noticed  something  on  the  leaves,  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  alive  so  I  did  not  think  much 
about  it.  After  all  the  remaining  buds  blasted  I 
saw  that  it  was  alive  because  it  moved.  Now 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  violets  has  the 
same  thing.  I  can’t  find  it  described.  I  am 
enclosing  a  leaf.  The  leaf  wilts  and  then  dies. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is?  I  have  sprayed  with 
Antrol. 

Mrs.  Beardslee,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

A.  The  leaf  was  completely  dead  upon  arrival 
and  I  could  not  see  what  had  caused  the  trouble, 
but  by  constantly  spraying  you  should  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  the  pest  on  your  violets.  I  have  never 
used  Antrol  and  if  you  are  not  getting  the  desired 
results  why  not  try  Malathion.  I  have  heard  good 
reports  about  this  product.  NEVER  PUT  OTHER 
PLANTS  NEAR  YOUR  VIOLETS. 

Q.  Where  can  I  buy  miniature  African  violet  j 
seeds  ? 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Beaman,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

A.  I  will  give  you  three  places  that  I  know  of. 
There  probably  are  many  more  and  perhaps  some  j 
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kind  reader  will  send  in  a  list.  Mrs.  Helen 
Montgomery,  5744  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City  13,  Mo., 
Mrs.  Raymond  Rivenburg,  24  Highland  Ave.,  Fort 
Johnson,  N,  Y.,  and  John  Coryell,  Rt.  1,  Arvada, 
Col.  There  must  be  many  more  as  the  miniatures 
are  so  popular  at  this  time. 

Q.  So  many  of  the  leaves  on  my  plants  grow 
straight  up  instead  of  spreading  out.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  causes  this?  I  would  also  like  to 
know  how  I  can  make  my  rooted  leaves  bloom 
before  I  have  to  put  them  in  larger  pots.  I  have 
planted  them  in  four  inch  pots. 

Mrs.  Robert  Harrison,  Decatur,  Alabama 

A.  Apparently  your  plants  are  reaching  for  the 
light.  Some  varieties  are  inclined  to  grow  up  and 
some  have  a  habit  of  hugging  the  pot.  It  must 
be  lack  of  direct  light  that  makes  the  leaves 
reach  for  the  sky.  Try  putting  your  plants  on 
glass  shelves  or  shelves  that  have  white  paper 
on  them.  The  light  will  reflect  on  the  glass  or 
white  paper  and  tend  to  draw  the  leaves  down. 
I  assume  that  your  rooted  leaves  are  in  soil. 
After  the  leaf  produces  little  plants,  separate  the 
plantlets  and  put  each  one  in  a  two  inch  pot  and 
leave  it  there  until  the  plant  has  bloomed.  When 
it  looks  out  of  proportion  in  the  two  inch  pot 
transplant  to  the  three  inch  size.  There  is  very 
little  need  for  four  inch  pots  in  the  ordinary 
home  as  most  of  us  like  to  keep  our  plants  in  as 
small  pots  as  possible  due  to  space.  They  bloom 
better  in  the  smaller  pots,  since  a  root  bound 
African  violet  seems  to  bloom  more  profusely 
than  one  that  is  allowed  to  rattle  around  in  a 
huge  pot. 

Q.  I  have  raised  violets  for  over  twelve  years, 
hundreds  of  them,  but  now  due  to  a  prolonged 
illness  IVe  had  to  give  up  my  beloved  hobby. 
I  have  all  my  African  Violet  Magazines  with  the 
exception  of  Vol.  1  No.  1  and  Vol.  2  No.  3  up  to 
and  including  the  December  issue  of  1954.  They 
are  all  in  good  condition  although  I  have  marked 
articles  that  were  helpful  to  me.  I  expect  to 
move  to  a  tiny  apartment  with  very  limited 


storage  space,  and  I  shall  have  to  part  with  my 
beautiful  African  Violet  Magazines.  I  wondered 
if  someone  would  like  to  buy  these  back  issues? 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Robinson,  62  Cascade  Ave., 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Lacy  Girl  March  1956  Issue. 

In  your  “Question  Box”  for  March  1956  you  ask 
for  comments  on  the  plant  Lacy  Girl.  I  must  say 
that  I  too  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  this 
plant  listed  as  one  of  the  Best  100.  I  have  had 
much  the  same  experience  with  it  as  Jean 
MacDonald  of  Toronto,  Canada,  has  had.  I  bought 
my  plant  when  it  first  came  on  the  market. 
Having  read  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
best,  I  presumed  that  possibly  my  plant  was  of  a 
weak  strain.  If  her  plants  were  a  recent  purchase 
or  in  the  last  couple  of  years  why  it  must  still 
not  be  a  strong  plant.  Another  conclusion  about 
Lacy  Girl  was  that  she  required  an  extra  amount 
of  plant  food.  Double  Margaret  seemed  to  require 
extra  food.  I  have  raised  many  plants  from  seed, 
and  have  very  good  luck  with  them,  so  I  believe 
Lacy  Girl  is  not  right  for  some  reason.  Maybe 
she  is  just  temperamental,  if  so  she  is  too 
temperamental  for  me. 

Mrs.  Theo.  Lamach,  Van  Stone  Mine, 
Colville,  Washington 


100% 


ORGANIC 


BLUE  WHALE 

ORGANIC  SOIL  BUILDER  AND  CONDITIONER 
Ideal  for  all  phases  of  Gardening 
Especially  adapted  to  Violet  growing 
Absolutely  no  chemicals  in  Blue  Whale 
10-lb.  Bag  p.p.  any  point  in  U.  S.  $2.80 

ODORLESS  —  WILL  NOT  BURN 

A  product  of 

ACME  PEAT  PRODUCTS  LIMITED 
789  W.  Pender  St.  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 


FLUOR-AL  — THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  PLANT  STANDS 

The  “Indoor  Greenhouse”  for  growing  and  displaying  African  Violets,  gloxinias 
and  other  house  plants.  The  FLUOR-AL  may  be  used  with  or  without  fluorescent 
lights.  Fixtures  combining  fluorescent  and  incandescent  light  now  available  if 
desired.  The  FLUOR-AL  is  made  entirely  of  solid  L  and  T  extruded  aluminum. 
Three  full  size  (nearly  20"  x  52")  aluminum  trays  provide  for  bottom  watering. 
Provision  is  made  for  mounting  an  automatic  time  swith  on  top  bracket.  The 
FLUOR-AL  may  be  purchased  complete  with  nothing  else  to  buy,  or  the  stand  may 
be  purchased  first  and  the  lights,  top  bracket  and  time  switch  may  be  added  later. 

The  F'LUOR-AL  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  practical  and  highest  quality  of  all 
“apai’tment  greenhouses.”  You  will  be  proud  to  show  it  to  your  friends  and 
customers.  An  exclusive  feature  is  the  ease  with  which  the  height  of  the  lights 
may  be  adjusted  up  to  nearly  18"  above  the  trays.  A  beautiful,  well  proportioned 
model  is  also  available  with  two  instead  of  thi’ee  shelves. 

Send  card  for  full  details  and  prices. 

For  your  own  installations:  Highest  quality  light  fixtures,  complete  with  two 
40  watt  (48")  daylight  lamps  and  attachment  cords,  only  $17.75  postpaid.  Add 
$1.00  per  socket  if  you  wish  one  or  two  sockets  for  incandescent  bulbs  installed 
between  the  fluorescent  lamps. 

TIME-ALL  automatic  switch  in  beautiful  plastic  case,  capacity  1650  watts, 
$11.95  ppd.  Same,  but  875  watts.  (8  fixtures  with  2  40  w.  lamps  each)  only  $9.95. 

Pamphlet,  16  pages,  “Growing  Flowers  Under  Artificial  Light”,  50^  ppd.  This 
booklet  gives  reprints  of  reports  on  experiments  with  plants  grown  under  artificial 
light  and  excerpts  from  government  publications. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  Street  Dept  S6  Wausau,  Wisconsin 
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HELPFUL  HINTS 

FROM  HOMING  PIGEON  LEnERS 

Sometimes  a  leaf  can  be  saved  by  cutting  off 
the  rotted  part  and  dusting  the  cut  edge  with 
Fermate,  applying  it  with  a  soft  brush.  I  also 
use  Fermate  on  a  plant  where  a  leaf  has  been 
broken  off. 

Ruth  Hoffman,  Evans  City,  Pennsylvania, 
Pigeon  131 

When  you  start  to  groom  your  plants  for 
shows,  pinch  off  some  of  the  buds,  spray  with 
warm  water,  then  use  foliar  feeding. 

Esther  Crissman,  Mars,  Pennsylvania, 
Pigeon  131 

I  had  a  Ruffled  Queen  come  into  full  bloom 
and  then  dry  up,  so  I  put  it  in  a  plastic  bag  and 
set  it  in  an  east  window.  Now  it  is  in  full  bloom 
again. 

For  leaf  cuttings,  use  a  small  thumb  pot,  put 
oyster  shell  in  the  bottom,  then  charcoal,  and 
then  vermiculite.  Wet  it  well,  cut  your  leaf  on  a 
slant,  and  place  in  the  thumb  pot.  Thumb  pots 
with  leaf  cuttings  can  be  placed  in  a  clear  plastic 
box  and  will  only  need  watering  about  once  a 
month,  and  should  be  put  in  not  too  strong  a 
light.  The  leaves  will  produce  in  a  few  weeks. 
I  also  find  the  plastic  bread  box  ideal  for  small 
plants. 

Wanda  Poure,  South  Bend  Indiana,  Pigeon 
131 

I  have  a  small  greenhouse  made  from  a  music 
box  victrola.  I  have  a  light  under  the  trays, 
which  are  filled  with  peat  and  gravel.  My  leaves 
grow  very  rapidly  in  this  greenhouse. 

Sadie  Adriance,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
Pigeon  131 

I  save  all  small  cellophane  bags  from  candy 
and  from  other  foods  packed  in  small  cellophane 
bags,  and  use  them  to  cover  new  transplants  and 
rooting  leaves.  I  use  the  common  little  rubber 
bands  to  hold  the  bags  in  place,  this  usually 
causes  them  to  sweat,  and  that  is  what  the  violets 
love.  Of  course,  one  has  to  be  careful  not  to 
keep  them  too  wet  or  they  will  rot.  I  seldom  lose 
a  plant  or  leaf  this  way. 

Mrs.  Ernie  Wurster,  Illinois,  Pigeon  7 
I  take  the  aluminum  pie  tins,  cut  out  the 
centers,  and  use  the  rims  for  collars  for  my 
African  violets.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  dry, 
you  can  slip  the  collar  up  the  pot  from  the  bottom 
and  never  break  a  leaf;  then  the  plant  will  grow 
straight  out  instead  of  down;  and  the  reflection 
of  the  pie  tin  helps  for  light.  They  work  very 
well. 

Solange  Slivka,  Ohio,  Pigeon  7 


The  best  thing  I  have  found  for  springtails  is 
DuPont’s  six  per  cent  chlorodane.  I  use  about 
three  good  tablespoons  of  this  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  I  used  it  twice  on  all  my  plants,  watering 
from  the  top.  It  took  care  of  the  springtails  and 
I  haven’t  seen  any  since. 

Nelle  Frye,  Pennsylvania,  Pigeon  7 
In  dividing  plantlets  from  the  leaf,  I  put  the 
larger  ones  in  individual  pots.  If  there  are  any 
small  ones,  or  any  with  but  a  few  roots,  they  all 
go  in  a  single  pot  and  seem  to  come  along  better 
than  if  planted  alone.  If  they  are  very  tiny,  I 
make  a  tent  for  the  pot  from  a  plastic  bag  or  a 
bread  wrapper.  I  also  use  this  same  tent  method 
on  the  side  shoots  which  I  remove  and  want  to 
^row.  They  actually  prefer  community  life  to  life 
alone. 

Ruth  Wood,  Pennsylvania,  Pigeon  134 
Do  any  of  you  ever  break  a  leaf  accidentally? 
I  do,  and  often  I  stick  it  in  the  pot  under  a  low 
leaf  and  forget  it.  As  often  as  not  I  find  a  little 
baby  coming  up.  Actually  I  have  had  about  as 
much  success  in  starting  leaves  in  a  large  pan 
of  not  too  rich  soil  as  any  other  way. 

Alice  Colburn,  New  Hampshire,  Pigeon  134 
I  use  the  long  narrow  bread  pans  for  rooting 
leaves,  putting  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal  in  the 
bottom,  then  filling  with  a  mixture  of  vermiculite 
and  native  peat  humus  (which  is  about  like  Michi¬ 
gan  peat).  I  soak  this  thoroughly  before  putting 
in  the  leaves.  I  never  start  choice  leaves  in 
water.  I  let  the  leaves  heal  on  the  end,  after 
making  sure  the  cut  is  a  good  clean  one.  After 
about  an  hour  I  dip  the  end  in  a  mixture  of  about 
half  and  half  Fermate  and  Rootone,  and  insert 
the  leaf  in  the  pan  about  half  an  inch.  Leaves 
I  receive  I  usually  dip  in  a  solution  made  by 
adding  two  cups  of  water  to  one-half  teaspoon 
of  Fermate  and  a  tiny  pinch  of  Transplantone. 

Charlotte  Rowe,  Connecticut,  Pigeon  134 
I  set  a  large  pan  of  boiling  water  by  my  violet 
stand  every  morning.  Here  in  our  dry  climate  it 
helps  a  great  deal.  The  violets  seem  to  like  the 
steam  from  it.  I  used  to  keep  small  glasses  of 
water  on  the  shelves,  but  find  that  the  pan  of 
boiling  water  is  much  better. 

Bonita  Todd,  Colorado,  Pigeon  132 

For  those  of  you  who  plant  by  the  moon,  plant 
leaves  or  seeds  in  Cancer,  regardless  of  what 
quarter;  and  transplant  in  Libra  to  get  lots  of 
bloom.  I  find  this  works  for  me.  Also,  when 
fertilizing,  if  you  use  a  chemical  fertilizer,  use 
it  on  a  sign  when  the  moon  is  increasing;  and 
use  manure  in  the  decrease  of  the  moon.  Fruitful 
signs  are  Cancer,  Scorpio  and  Pisces. 

Pearl  Seabrook,  New  Jersey,  Pigeon  132 
When  I  go  away  I  put  something  tall,  like  a 
bottle,  on  the  four  corners  of  the  table  and  spread 
a  plastic  tablecloth  over  the  plants,  and  they  keep 
moist  while  I  am  gone.  This  cloth  should  not 
touch  the  plants,  and  should  not  be  too  large, 
as  the  plants  need  air. 

Dorothy  Craft,  Massachusetts,  Pigeon  136 
THE  END 
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MAXINE  WANGBERG 

14%  N.  Central  Ave.,  Harlowton,  Montana 

Deadline  dates  for  Club  News  contributions:  For 
September  issue,  June  1st;  for  December,  September 
1st;  for  March,  December  1st;  for  June,  March  1st. 


The  DULUTH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  DULUTH  MINNESOTA,  installed  the  following 
officers  for  1956-1957  at  the  May  23  meeting:  president,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Page;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Wagner;  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Thompson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Herreman. 

The  MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN, 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Walter  Rettel;  vice  president,  Mrs. 
George  Wallace,  Jr.;  treasurer,  Mrs.  James  Dawson;  recording  secy.,  Mrs.  Edwin  Foster;  correspond¬ 
ing  secy.,  Mrs.  E.  Ray  Lloyd;  membership  secy.,  Mrs.  Herman  Boerwolf. 

The  HARMONY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  BOISE,  IDAHO,  was  organized  January  24, 
1956,  and  was  affiliated  with  the  National  Society  on  March  1,  1956. 

Officers  elected  were:  president,  Mrs.  Wallace  G.  Orwin;  vice  president.  Miss  Esther  Davis; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Chester  Miller;  treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  A.  DeMeyer. 

The  WOODMONT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE,  held  its  final  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  year  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Roy  Rogers  on  March  21,  1956. 

A  delicious  luncheon  was  followed  by  the  business  meeting.  Officers  elected  were:  president,  Mrs. 
J.  I.  Sally;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Thomas  Clemm;  recording  secy..  Miss  Anna  Faffar;  corresponding 
secy.,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Cox. 

The  AMETHYST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  DAYTON,  OHIO,  installed  its  new  officers 
for  1956  at  the  meeting  on  March  20,  1956.  The  new  officers  are:  president,  Mary  Helen  Garver;  vice 
president,  Phyllis  Melling;  secretary,  Helen  Bremer;  treasurer,  Dorothy  Rivers. 

The  HOME  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA,  elected  the  following  officers: 
president,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Mason;  1st  vice  president,  Mrs.  E.  Ray  Smith;  2nd  vice  president,  Mrs.  Leighton 
Lorenzen;  secretary,  Mrs.  Irving  McArthur;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Alice  Buresh. 

The  club  is  limited  to  twenty  members,  and  meets  in  the  homes  for  a  1:00  p.m.  luncheon.  At  the 
April  meeting  the  members  closed  the  yearly  contest.  Last  fall  they  purchased  with  treasury  funds, 
twenty  varieties  of  rooted  cuttings,  one  for  each  member.  They  raised  these,  and  as  the  small  plants 
developed  they  retained  one  for  themselves  and  brought  the  others  to  the  club  meetings  where  they 
were  sold  to  the  other  members.  The  money  was  returned  to  the  treasury.  The  sale  of  the  small 
plants  returned  the  original  outlay  to  the  treasury,  and  enabled  the  members  to  buy  several  new  varie¬ 
ties  for  a  nominal  sum.  Small  prizes  were  given  for  the  best  plant,  the  second  best  plant,  and  for  the 
most  plants  developed  from  one  cutting.  The  plants  were  all  on  display  at  the  April  meeting. 

The  DAVENPORT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  CHAPTER  TWO,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA,  elected 
the  following  officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Keuhl;  vice  president,  Mrs.  0.  E. 
Lindsey;  secy,  and  treas.,  Mrs.  Isabelle  Friedericks;  sunshine  chrm.,  Mrs.  Ben  Schroder. 

The  following  officers  are  serving  the  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  HAMMOND, 
INDIANA,  for  the  year  1956:  president,  Mrs.  Mary  Pavelchak;  vice  president,  Mrs.  William  Wisner; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Olin  Wilson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Cleo  Walther;  corres.  secy.,  Mrs.  Florence  Pliskey. 

The  following  new  officers  were  elected  by  the  NORFOLK  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY,  NORFOLK, 
NEBRASKA:  president,  Mrs.  Ed  Wiedman;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Roy  Johnson;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Barry. 


1957  CONVENTION 

The  1957  ConvenHon  and  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Netherland 
Hilton  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  on  April  4,  5,  and  6,  1957.  Full  details  will  be 
in  the  December  African  Violet  Magazine. 
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The  LITTLE  ROCK  AFRICAN  SOCIETY  OF  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARKANSAS,  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Carl  C.  Jones;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Herbert  Hill;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Hitchcock;  corres.  secy.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Thompson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Val  Balsam. 

The  TREATY  TOWNE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  GREENEVILLE,  OHIO,  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Hazel  Strader;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Edith  Witwer; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Ada  Aydelott;  ass’t.  secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rogers;  corres.  secy,  and  reporter,  Mrs. 
Mae  Neff;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Belle  Clem;  historian,  Mrs.  Flossie  Ware. 

The  POMONA  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA,  CHAPTER  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 
in  an  endeavor  to  create  enthusiasm  for  the  spring  show,  held  a  contest  at  the  regular  February 
meeting. 

Each  entrant  was  allowed  to  present  three  plants  bearing  variety  name  only.  Each  in  turn  was 
called  upon  to  give  a  three  minute  talk  telling  why  and  when  she  started  collecting  African  violets, 
and  a  few  facts  about  light,  water,  and  general  care.  She  was  asked  to  name  her  favorite  violet  and 
give  the  reasons  for  her  choice.  Points  were  counted  as  follows:  condition  of  plant  and  bloom,  fifty 
points;  content  of  three  minute  story,  thirty  points;  method  of  presentation,  twenty  points. 

Mrs.  Laurence  Hotchkiss,  Peoria,  Illinois,  vice  president  of  the  Illinois  African  Violet  Society,  was 
the  speaker  at  a  guest  day  tea  of  the  ROSEONNA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO.  The 
tea  was  held  on  March  12,  1956,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wechselberger. 

The  tea  celebrated  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  society,  and  guests  were  Mrs.  S.  P.  McGraw, 
Downers  Grove,  president  of  the  Illinois  African  Violet  District  Council,  and  presidents  and  board 
members  of  the  neighboring  African  violet  clubs. 

Mrs.  Hotchkiss,  outstanding  authority  on  African  violet  culture,  was  twice  winner  of  the  sweepstakes 
in  the  amateur  class  at  the  National  Convention.  The  following  year  she  won  an  award  for  the 
second  best  plant  in  the  show.  This  plant,  a  Double  Delight,  was  forty- two  inches  in  diameter.  It  was 
too  large  to  go  through  the  basement  door,  so  three  lower  rows  of  leaves  were  taken  from  the  plant. 
The  plant  was  then  taken  by  truck  to  the  Amateur  Show  at  the  National  Convention  in  St.  Louis. 
Mrs.  Hotchkiss  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  the  way  she  grows  these  prize  winning  plants. 

The  MICHIGAN  AREA  COUNCIL  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS  met  at  the  W.  W.  J.  Radio 
Station  Auditorium  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  May  15,  1956,  having  completed  the  first  year  since  its 
organization.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Marshall; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Leo  A.  Ozarzak;  recording  secy.,  Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Hughes;  corres.  secy.,  Mrs.  E. 
Gawel;  treasurer,  Mr.  Harold  Van  Horn;  parliamentarian,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Sponenburg. 

The  council  members  gave  Mrs.  James  Gary,  the  first  president,  a  vote  of  thanks  for  her  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  council. 

The  next  council  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  21st  day  of  August. 

The  WISCONSIN  COUNCIL  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS,  held  its  first  annual  luncheon  on  May 
7th,  1956,  at  the  Mitchel  Park  Boat  House,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  The  Milwaukee  club  members  were 
hosts.  Eighty  members  were  present  from  seven  clubs. 

Mrs.  Forest  Richter  of  Hammond,  Indiana,  was  the  guest  speaker;  her  topic  was  a  Day  in  the 
Greenhouse. 

Members  brought  violet  leaves  for  sale,  and  Mr.  Glenn  Barrer  of  Cudahy  acted  as  auctioneer.  Mrs. 
Ted  Rosenak,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Gribble,  Mrs.  Marvin  Luttrop,  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Buchta  assisted. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  judging  school  at  the  November  5th  meeting  at  the  Boat  House. 

Election  of  officers  will  be  held  at  the  next  regular  meeting  at  The  Boston  Store  Tea  Room  in 
Milwaukee. 

The  SAN  JOAQUIN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA,  held  a  tea  and 
tour.  Recently  members  of  the  society  visited  homes  of  members  where  African  violets  are  being 
successfully  grown. 

The  first  home  visited  was  the  Cartwright’s.  Here  violets  are  grown  on  white  shelves  in  three  ex¬ 
posures,  east,  south  and  north.  Interesting,  too,  was  a  flat  of  tiny  plants  growing  from  seed,  planted 
and  cared  for  by  their  young  son. 

Next  Mrs.  Harley  Murray’s  collection  was  visited,  and  we  saw  her  prize  winning  plants  in  their 
home  surroundings. 

Mrs.  Lester  Brown  and  Mrs.  John  Connell  live  next  door  to  each  other.  Both  are  successful 
growers,  but  with  different  settings  for  growing  violets.  Mrs.  Brown  grows  her  plants  in  trays  with  a 
western  exposure.  In  the  living  room  plants  are  in  sea  shells,  weathered  wood,  and  many  other  un¬ 
usual  containers.  A  nursery  with  artificial  light  helps  get  her  plants  started.  Mrs.  Connell  grows  her 
violets  in  an  east  window  on  shelves  covering  the  entire  window.  Each  plant  may  be  easily  turned  for 
uniform  growing. 
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Mrs.  George  Woodruff  has  her  plants  in  low  trays  in  the  dining  area  with  eastern  light.  A  lovely 
apricot  tree,  growing  outside  her  window,  gives  filtered  light  to  all  plants  alike.  A  south  window  in 
the  living  room  makes  an  ideal  place  for  a  violet  stand,  and  here  the  larger  plants  have  a  chance  to 
give  pleasure  to  all  visitors. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  Alfred  Dunham  home  where  delicious  refreshments  were  served. 
Here  African  violets  were  grown  in  natural  light  from  the  east  and  south  windows.  Bamboo  shades 
provide  filtered  light.  Violets  in  shells  decorate  the  mantel  piece  in  this  charming  home.  After  a 
guessing  game,  with  violets  as  prizes,  a  discussion  followed,  and  all  members  gained  something  helpful 
in  growing  violets  at  home. 

The  DUNKIRK-FREDONIA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

celebrated  its  third  anniversary  with  a  dinner  at  Rusch’s  restaurant  in  Dunkirk,  New  York,  on  May  23, 
with  twelve  members  present. 

Following  the  dinner  the  business  session  was  conducted  by  the  president,  Mrs.  William  Annesley, 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  C.  P.  Dietzen.  The  secretary  gave  a  report  on  the  evening  of  April  24  which  the 
group  spent  as  guests  of  the  Sheridan  African  Violet  Society  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  George  Burns. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Klajbor,  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  John  Fischer  were  congratulated  on  ribbons  received  for  their 
entries  in  the  African  violet  show  in  Jamestown,  New  York. 

A  social  evening  followed  the  business  meeting,  with  games  played  and  prizes  awarded.  Mrs.  Ann 
B'riska  received  a  violet  of  a  new  variety.  Gifts  were  presented  Mrs.  Annesley  and  Mrs.  Klajbor  by  the 
members. 

Plans  are  being  arranged  for  an  educational  and  propagation  methods  display  to  be  held  at  the 
Chautauqua  County  Fair  in  September  at  Dunkirk,  New  York. 


GOLDEN  EARTH 

THE  FLOWER  GROWERS  MAGICIAN 

GOLDEN  EARTH  is  an  outstanding,  all  purpose,  growing  medium  that  is  unequaled  by  any 
potting  material  on  the  market,  selling  at  any  price. 

Feel  and  handle  GOLDEN  EARTH,  your  hands  will  tell  you  the  difference. 

GOLDEN  EARTH  has  that  Loaminized  feel  that  tells  you  instantly,  here  is  a  plants  delight. 

GOLDEN  EARTH  never  gets  hard  or  packs,  wet  or  dry. 

GOLDEN  EARTH  never  becomes  soggy  or  sour  when  over  watered. 

GOLDEN  EARTH  contains  no  dirt  —  Requires  no  drain  —  Water  once  a  week. 

GOLDEN  EARTH,  by  eliminating  dirt,  drainage  and  drain  pans,  does  away  with  most  of  your 
house  plant  problems. 

GOLDEN  EARTH  is  fortified  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  Fish  Emulsion,  to  insure  optimum 
growth  of  all  plants  and  flowers. 

If  your  dealer,  as  yet,  does  not  have  GOLDEN  EARTH,  enclose  a  dollar  bill  for  a  one  and  one-half 
qt.  bag,  post  paid,  to  GOLDEN  EARTH,  INC.,  ENCAMPMENT,  WYOMING. 
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The  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  MULLENBERG  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY,  staged  its 
third  annual  violet  show  in  May,  in  the  basement  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Greenville,  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Ishmel  Majors  was  the  sweepstakes  winner  of  a  gold  cup  with  nineteen  blue  ribbons.  Mrs. 
Herman  Genet  was  runner-up  with  thirteen  blue  ribbons,  Mrs.  Genet  was  trophy  winner  for  queen  of 
the  show.  Mrs.  Majors  was  runner-up  winner. 

Mrs.  Joe  S.  Miller’s  arrangement  of  a  June  wedding  was  awarded  a  trophy  as  best  from  one 
hundred  entries.  Mrs.  Gathel  Kittinger  was  winner  in  the  novice  section  for  open  class. 

There  were  over  two  hundred  varieties  displayed,  and  an  estimated  five  hundred  plants  exhibited. 
There  were  fifty-seven  blue  ribbons  awarded.  The  Gold  and  Purple  National  Awards  were  issued  to 
Mrs.  Ishmel  Majors  and  Mrs.  Herman  Genet  respectively. 

The  show  was  judged  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Gross,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue  and  Mrs.  Owen  Duckworth  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 


Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Walter 
Boswell;  W.  E.  Simmons, 
resident  engineer,  Texas 
Highway  Dept,  who  ac¬ 
cepted  the  presentation; 
Mrs.  Edward  Jones;  R.  L. 
Black,  councilor,  Beau¬ 
mont  Council  of  Garden 
Clubs. 


The  Beaumont,  Texas,  Council  of  Garden  Clubs  collaborated  with  the  State  Highway  Department 
to  dedicate  the  Blue  Star  Memorial  Marker  on  Blue  Star  Memorial  Highway,  U.  S.  90,  on  May  22nd, 
1956.  Two  members  of  the  LONE  STAR  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  JEFFERSON  COUNTY, 
TEXAS  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  activities. 

Mrs.  Walter  Boswell,  immediate  past  councilor  of  the  Council,  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Jones, 
immediate  past  city  beautification  chairman  for  the  Council,  had  initialed  this  project.  With  other 
garden  club  members  they  worked  obtaining  and  placing  this  Blue  Star  marker  during  their  terms  in 
office.  It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Boswell,  now  serving  as  state  projects  chairman,  Texas 
Garden  Clubs,  Inc.,  should  give  the  dedication,  and  Mrs.  Jones  should  make  the  presentation  of  the 
marker  to  the  Texas  State  Highway  Department. 

The  work  of  these  two  members  is  typical  of  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  membership  of 
this  group  of  violet  growers.  Their  activities  extend  to  all  their  community  and  state. 

THE'  TAKIMA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  held  its  first  display  of  plants,  and  sale  of  leaves  and 
small  plants  on  May  4th  and  5th,  1956.  Mrs.  Guy  E.  France  was  chairman.  The  show  was  held  in  a 
local  seed  store,  and  the  owner  cooperated  whole-heartedly  in  making  available  suitable  display  tables, 
and  publicizing  the  show. 

Officers  elected  for  1956  are:  president,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barnard;  vice  president,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Akin; 
secretary  ,  Mrs.  Melvin  McGuire;  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  H.  McClain. 

A  second  club  is  in  the  process  of  being  organized,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  third  one  being 
formed  in  the  near  future. 
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Officers  of  Rosewood  African 
Violet  Club  tor  1955-1956. 
Seated  left  to  right,  Mrs. 
Leslie  Cotton,  historian;  Mrs. 
Homer  Graves,  treasurer; 
Mrs,  George  Thompson,  pub¬ 
licity;  Mrs.  Russell  French, 
secretary. 

Standing  left  to  right,  Mrs, 
William  Knetzer,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs,  George  L.  Woel- 
flin,  president. 


As  February  was  the  month  that  the  ROSEWOOD  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  was  organized  in 
1955,  we  wanted  to  do  something  special  in  February,  1956,  to  celebrate  our  anniversary.  But  what 
could  we  do!  We  are  a  small  but  active  organization,  and  we  wanted  to  do  an  outstanding  job  to  feel 
that  we  had  made  progress.  We  decided  on  an  Invitational  Tea,  to  be  held  on  February  29th  from  1 
to  4  p.m,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Russell  French.  Mrs.  French  held  the  first  meeting  of  the  group  a  year 
ago,  is  secretary  of  the  club,  and  without  question  has  more  violets  than  any  other  member  of  our 
society. 

Our  president,  Mrs.  George  L.  Woelflin,  asked  each  member  to  bring  at  least  one  exhibit.  Along 
with  the  exhibit,  each  person  was  asked  to  bring  her  own  table,  light,  and  any  other  paraphernalia  that 
she  might  wish  for  her  own  display.  Each  member  was  asked  to  bring  a  few  cookies.  The  club 
members  responded  beautifully,  and  instead  of  one  exhibit,  each  brought  along  several  displays,  which 
helped  to  make  the  tea  a  wonderful  success. 

Approxim.ately  seventy-five  guests  were  greeted  by  Mrs.  French  and  escorted  to  the  tea  table. 
There  they  had  their  first  glimpse  of  what  was  to  come.  The  table  was  covered  with  lace  over  a 
violet  cloth,  and  the  serviettes  were  of  violet  design.  A  three-tiered  birthday  cake,  made  by  Miss 
Betty  Knetzer,  daughter  of  our  vice  president,  was  decorated  with  real  violet  blossoms  and  surrounded 
by  smilax  leaves.  Atop  the  cake  was  one  lone  gleaming  candle  for  our  one  year  of  progress.  The 
cookies  were  dainty  and  delicious.  Mrs.  Leslie  Cotton  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Engelman  poured. 

The  highlight  of  the  day  was  another  birthday  cake  sent  by  one  of  the  members,  Mrs.  Mike  Mikoff. 
It  was  decorated  with  violets  made  from  icing  in  the  African  violet  colors. 

After  a  cup  of  tea  we  went  downstairs  to  the  display  room.  What  a  sight  to  behold!  Such  violets 
one  has  never  seen!  There  were  violets  in  Albolene  shells,  and  every  other  kind  of  shell,  every  kind 
of  dish,  every  kind  of  basket,  and  just  about  everything  that  one  could  think  of.  Driftwood  and  many 
other  kinds  of  accessories  were  also  used. 

It  was  a  wonderful  experience,  and  we  all  went  home  tired,  but  feeling  so  happy  way  down  inside. 

The  UNION  COUNTY  CHAPTER,  NEW  JERSEY,  has  just  ended  a  most  successful  year  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  past-president’s  pin  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  in  appreciation  of  her  three  years  of  service. 

The  new  officers  are:  president,  Mrs.  Edgar  Klotz;  vice  president,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Howard;  2nd  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Alex  Fuller;  secretary,  Mrs.  Hugh  Dunn;  treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Allen. 

A  few  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  were:  the  annual  flower  show,  a  covered  dish  Christmas  party, 
a  trip  to  Tinari’s  greenhouse,  and  a  movie  “How  to  Grow  African  Violets”. 

The  BALTIMORE  WEST  END  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND,  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  for  1956:  president,  Mrs.  Marie  Tarr;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Round;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Erma  Shears;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Hilda  Fangmeyer. 

The  DUBONNET  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  elected  the  following 
officers  for  1956:  president,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hodan;  vice  president,  Mrs.  K.  C.  Thompson;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Lucille  Pertko;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Lad  L.  Hercik. 

Members  and  guests  of  the  INDEPENDENCE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  INDEPENDENCE, 
KANSAS,  met  on  April  14,  1956,  with  Mrs.  Warren  Culp  for  the  third  annual  guest  day  tea. 
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Mrs.  John  McClary  gave  a  clever  talk,  “African  Violet  Allergy”.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Johnson  then  showed 
colored  slides,  calling  the  series  “Changing  Seasons  in  the  Garden”. 

Following  the  program  tea  was  served  on  a  lace  covered  table.  The  center-piece  was  a  double 
orchid  Rochester  violet  in  an  antique  cut  glass  compote,  surrounded  by  miniature  dolls  dressed  in 
orchid  with  violet  corsages.  Each  guest  received  a  violet  corsage  from  the  hostess. 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  GREATER  PITTSBURG  has  installed  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Hugus;  1st  vice  president,  Mrs.  Edwin  F. 
Wanner;  2nd  vice  president,  Mrs.  Sara  Snyder;  secretary,  Mrs.  Raymond  Jones;  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Lash;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Allen  I.  Haslott;  financial  secretary,  Mrs.  Richard  Rowan. 

The  officers  were  installed  by  Mrs.  D.  L.  Cubbage,  Glenshaw,  Pennsylvania. 

The  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  CHAPTER  OF  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  SAN  GABRIEL, 
CALIFORNIA,  elected  the  following  officers  for  1956  — 1957:  president,  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  McKeague; 
1st  vice  president,  Mrs.  Herbert  Nagel;  2nd  vice  president,  Mrs.  Stanley  Doran;  recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  John  Mathews;  treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Skinner;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Joseph  Croot;  publi¬ 
city,  Mrs.  D.  Clifton. 

The  fifth  annual  luncheon  of  the  ROSEONNA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  in  the  Chicago  area  was 
held  at  DohPs  Morton  House,  Morton  Grove,  Illinois,  on  Monday,  June  11. 

A  past  president’s  pin  was  given  to  Mrs.  Herbert  Bantz,  Morton  Grove,  and  the  secret  pals  were 
revealed. 

The  following  officers  were  installed  for  1956  —  1957:  president,  Mrs.  Allen  Wideburg;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wechselberger;  secretary,  Mrs.  Peter  Steffen,  all  of  Chicago;  treasurer,  Mrs.  George 
Frisch;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Henry  Collington,  Arlington  Heights. 

The  GREATER  AKRON  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  and  the  AKRON  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF 
AKRON,  OHIO,  co-sponsored  an  interesting  show  on  April  16th  and  17th,  1956,  in  M.  O’Neil’s  Audi¬ 
torium. 

Mrs.  Guy  Eddington,  Clinton,  Ohio,  received  all  of  the  top  awards.  Queen  of  the  show  ribbon  for 
her  beautiful  Blue  Dart;  the  National  Gold  Ribbon  and  a  lovely  plant  stand  donated  by  Garfield 
Floral,  Independence,  Ohio,  for  the  sweepstakes. 

Second  sweepstakes  prize,  $5.00  from  Granger  Gardens,  Medina,  Ohio,  went  to  Mrs.  Lewis  Ulrich 
and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mrs.  Katherine  Schultz. 

Albert  Kehl,  Canton,  Ohio  donated  twenty-five  lovely  plants  for  door  prizes,  one  was  given  for 
every  fiftieth  person  entering  the  auditorium.  Various  prizes  of  plant  soil,  fertilizer,  etc.,  were 
given  other  blue  ribbon  winners. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  White  was  general  show  chairman,  with  Mrs.  Guy  Eddington  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Ulrich 
co-chairmen. 

The  RICHMOND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  held  its  annual  luncheon  at  the  Hermitage  Country 
Club  on  May  2,  1956.  The  following  officers  were  elected,  and  were  installed  by  Mrs.  Hansford  H. 
Rowe,  past  president  of  the  Richmond  Council  of  Garden  Clubs:  president,  Mrs.  Joe  T.  Mizell;  first  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Harvey  Hudson;  second  vice  president,  Mrs.  Gibson  C.  Phillips;  recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  George  Ross;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Robinson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Angus;  his¬ 
torian,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Mason. 

The  outstanding  social  events  of  the  club  included  a  picnic,  a  Christmas  party,  and  a  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  National  Capital  Flower  and  Garden  Show,  and  to  the  National  Cathedral. 

The  main  civic  project  was  the  contribution  of  $800.00  to  the  Crippled  Children’s  Hospital  to 
purchase  bedside  tables. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  retiring  president,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Mason,  was  presented  with  a  lovely 
silver  tray. 


SPECIALIZE  in  HYBRIDIZING 

Grand  new  varieties  with  2%"  flowers, 
many  colors.  Fancy  Doubles. 

1957  price  lists  sent  out  in  February 
3^  Stamp  for  List 

Looking  for  Best  in  African  Violets? 

LELA  REICHERT 

3114  Charles  St.  Omaha  31,  Nebr. 


Fresh  Cut  Leaves 

Plants  Sold  from  Hobby  Greenhouse 
Stamp  for  List  Visitors  Welcome 

Please  phone  first  AT  8-3106 

MRS.  KATHERINE  ECKMANN 

263  Walter  Ave.  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 
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THE  FALL’S  THE  TIME 


FALL  SPECIALS 


LAVENDER  HALO  —  red-lavender  single,  excellent  white  edge 

BLUE  HALO  —  beautiful  blue  with  lasting  white  edge 

BLUE  DUET  —  deep  blue,  frilled  white  edge 

SILHOUETTE  —  giant  deep  blue,  white  tinted  frilled  edge 

LAVENDER  SILHOUETTE  —  blue-lavender  similar  to  Silhouette 

LOVELINESS  —  giant  frilled,  blue-lavender  flowers 

RAPTURE  —  giant,  red-lavender  frilled  flowers 

HAPPINESS  —  giant,  light  velvety  purple,  frilled 

STARGLOW  —  sparkling  white  fringed  flowers 

SNOWFLAKE  —  free  flowering  single  white 

ALASKA  —  good  single  white,  beautiful  girl  foliage 

EDNA  FISCHER  —  best  red  double  Geneva 

SILVER  LINING  —  blue  double  Geneva 

ULTRAVIOLET  —  excellent  giant  red-lavender  single 

ANY  THREE  OF  ABOVE  SELECTION  ONLY  $3  (plus  50^^  Postage) 
ANY  SIX  OF  ABOVE  ONLY  $6  POSTPAID 


(Regular  price  on  any  of  above  $1.50) 


“AUTUMN  LEAVES” 

Do  you  know  that  rooted  cuttings  are 
now  available  in  many  of  our  varieties? 
Write  for  listing. 


V— C  13 

Miracle  chemical  to  control  nematodes. 
Safe  and  effective.  8  oz.  bottle  $2.50 
plus  35?5  postage 


SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


DO  you  have  our 
lovely  color  folder? 
Free  copy  on  request. 


tschcf  • 


Orders  $6  or  more  postpaid,  under 
add  50^  mailing  cost. 


Dept.  V.  M. 


LINWOOD 


NEW  JERSEY 


^<Ul  SpeclaXi  ^>iom 

TINARI  GREENHOUSES 


AT  LOWER  PRICES  DIRECT  FROM  GROWERS 
200,000  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

NEW  AND  DISTINCT  FOR  ’56 

Apricot  Mist  —  Semi  double  apricot  pink  $1.60 
Blushing  —  Free  flowering  double  creamy  blush  $1.00 
Double  Painted  Girl  —  New  low  price  $1.00 

Frosted  Blue  Lace  —  Blue  and  white  ruffled  flower,  DuPont  leaf  $1.00 

June  Bride  —  Large  white  frilled  blossom  $1.00 

Rosewing  —  Immense  ruffled  white  and  rose  tinted  bloom  $1.00 

Springtime  —  Creamy  blush  pink,  red  back  leaf  $1.00 

Sugar  Babe  —  Bicolored  lav,  plum,  sugar  white  edge  $1.00 

White  Pride  —  Free  flowering,  good  form,  double  white,  sturdy  leaf  $1.00 


EXCELLENT  NEW  DOUBLE  PINKS 

Honey  Bud  —  Lush  double  pink  $1.00 

Pink  Cushion  —  Intense  double  pink  $1.00 

Pink  Puff  —  Free  flowering  pom-pon  double  pink  $1,60 

Pink  Rock  —  Glossy  girl  leaf  of  delightful  form.  Well  formed  pom-pon  type  double  blossom 
$1.50 

Wild  Rosa  —  Dark  double  pink  blooms  in  profusion  $1.00 


OUTSTANDING  AND 

All  Aglow 
America 
Air  Waves 
Bernice 
Black  Fringe 
Blue  Peak 
Bridesmaid 


COLORFUL  —  YOUR 

Christina 
Clementine 
Dbl.  Inspiration 
Dbl.  Wine  Velvet  Girl 
DuPont  Lav,  Girl 
Geneva  Beauty 
Geneva  Trailer 


CHOICE  —  $1.00  Each. 
Navy  Bouquet 
Pink  Dresden 
Pink  Fringe 
Pink  Wonder 
Purple  Monarch 
Royal  Blue  Trailer 
Snow  Trailer 


Any  Six  $5.60 
Sky  Trailer 
Ruffled  Geneva 
Ruffled  Queen 
The  Bride 
Venice  Blue 
Wine  Velvet 


EASY  TO  GROW  VARIETIES  AT  EACH.  SPECIAL  OFFER! 
Five  for  $3.50  —  Seven  for  $5.00 


Blue  Knight 
Burgundy 
Glamour  Boy 
Marine  Bouquet 
Old  Rose  Bouquet 


Painted  Girl 
Pansy 

Philadelphia  Belle 
Pink  Cheer 
Pink  Neptune 


Pink  Shocking 
Purple  Knight 
Red  King 
Red  Lady 
Snow  Prince 


Sunrise 
Wild  Girl 
White  Madonna 
White  Foot 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  AIDS 
Rooting  Powder  —  35^  Ppd, 

Optox  Spray  —  1  oz.  60^  —  6  oz.  $1.35  Ppd. 
Liqua  Vita  —  8  oz.  Bottle  75^  Ppd, 

Antrol  Spray  Bomb  —  6  oz.  $1:25  Ppd. 

Charcoal  —  (Granulated)  —  3  oz.  25^  Ppd, 

ORDER  NOW— 

While  choice  varieties  are  in  abundance. 

Ideal  and  most  suitable  weather  for  safe  plant 
shipments  without  danger  of  freezing. 

All  plants  shipped  from  our  tremendous  stock  of 
200,000  plants,  are  of  top  quality  stock  at  lowest 
possible  prices,  (no  hidden  postage  costs).  Top 
quality,  expertly  packed  and  insured  to  reach  you 
in  excellent  condition.  All  plants  shipped  in  2" 
clay  pots,  many  in  bud  and  bloom  3"  to  5"  high. 
Greenhouses  open  daily  and  Sunday  afternoon. 
Located  15  miles  north  of  Central  Philadelphia, 
3  miles  east  of  Rt.  611  and  4  mi.  east  of  Willow 
Grove  entrance  to  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. . 


Due  to  high  postal  rates,  we  are  forced  to 
charge  postage  on  orders  as  follows:  Orders 
$3,00  or  under  add  45^.  Orders  over  $3.00 
please  add  65<^;  west  of  Miss,  85^. 

FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

1  man 

DEPT.  V 

BETHAYRES,  PA. 
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VOLUME  10  NUMBER  2 


DECEMBER  1956 


SPECIAL  FOR  SPRING 

A.  Rt^ally  Kewand  Different  Violet 
PETUNIA  FLOWERED  STAR  PINK 


Will  be  included  FREE  with  any  45.00  order  plus  |1.00  extra  for  postage  and 
special  delivery. 

From  the  following  newest  introductions  @  .75^  per  cutting 

'S.  V 


IMPORTANT 


'H  -- 
1  ■  '• 


This  offer  closes  February  28,  and  is  for  rooted  cuttings  only,  whicli  will  be  shipped 
in  the  order  received  as  soon  as  weather  permits. 


OUR  OUTSTANDING  NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

Longfolia  Double  Blue,  bold  new  foliage,  large  blue  flowers. 
Longfolia  Double  Purple,  new  dress,  beautiful  purple  flowers.  r  , 
Longfolia  Double  Red,  same  lovely  new  foliage,  deep  wine  flowers. 


ALSO 

STAR  BLUE,  petunia  flowered  huge  size  blue.  ;  X 

HOLIDAY  SPORT,  much  deeper  lilac  pink  than  Holiday. 

EVELYN  JOHNSON,  best  medium  double  pink  girl.  ,  -  ^  ^ 

BLACK  CHERRY,  small  flower  but  what  a  deep  wine. 

PINK  MOMBO,  deepest  pink  of  the  pink  girls.  ,  .  , , 

CAMELLIA,  double  light  pink,  dark  girl  foliage.  '  -  . 

GWENIVERE,  lavender,  single,  very  dark  eye. 

BLUE  PINK,  double  pink  girl,  bluish  overcast. 

MISTY  PINK,  nearly  white,  very  dark  foliage,  good  bloomer. 

DAISY  MAE,  single  blue  and  white,  girl  foliage,  propagates  true. 

GRAND  CHAMPION,  very  deep  pink,  a  champion. 

VAN  DILLY,  king  of  the  single  pinks,  very  deep. 

STAR  PINK  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  race  of  violets  and  will  be  the  sensation  of  the  shows  next 
spring. 


So  order  now  and  be  rewarded  by  getting  yours  FREE. 

BEST  WISHES  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

LYNDON  LYON 


14  MUTCHLER  STREET 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


PHONE  3591 


DOLGEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
OPEN  DAILY  AND  SUNDAYS 


WHY  TAKE  OUR  WORD  - 

COME  AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF. 


We  welcome  your  visit'.  Open  9:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  every  day 
and  Sunday. 

Garfield  Floral  Company 

491 1  Chestnut  Road  Independence,  Ohio 


Off  Route  21  —  7  Miles  North  Of  Ohio  Turnpike 
Eight  Miles  South  Of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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VIOLET  TREASURE  HOUSE 

SPRINGDALE,  ARKANSAS 

Right  Down  Town  Opposite  Post  Office 


T-V  VALLINPINK  —  single  deep  pink,  chartreu  se  fringe  edging.  Deepest  pink  we  have  ever  seen 
without  a  hint  of  blue  in  it;  just  pure  deep  pink.  And  the  frothy  green  edging  is  quite  pro¬ 
nounced.  We  visited  Mrs.  Vallin  in  February  1956  and  selected  this  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  her  gorgeous  pinks.  Truly  T-V  VALLINPINK  is  the  aristocrat  of  all  pinks!  Y.P. 
$2.50. 

T-V  FLIRTY  EYES  —  single  rosy-lavender,  frilled;  square  white  patch  above  eye  of  bloom,  giving 
a  frolicsome  effect.  Y.P.  $2.50. 

T-V  PINK  MARGARET  —  prolific  single  pink,  not  frilled;  fast  grower;  heavy  bloomer;  symmetri¬ 
cal  habit.  Y.P.  $1.50. 

T-V  PINK  PLAYBOY  —  large  single  pink,  not  frilled;  deep  eye  of  a  reddish  blend;  vigorous 
grower;  excellent  bloomer.  Y.P.  $2.50. 

T-V  SCANDAL  —  single  bright  dark  blue,  frilled  white  edging.  Y.P.  $2.50. 

T-V  SEVEN  VEILS  —  frilled  single  reddish-purple,  with  deeper  purple  swath  across  each  petal; 
blackish  foliage;  lovely.  Y.P.  $2.50. 
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T-V  WHISPERS  —  large  double  white  with  blue  shadings;  frilled.  Y.P.  $2.50. 


All  above  T-V’s  may  be  included  in  your  exhibit  at  1958  and  1959  National  Conventions 
for  the  $25.00  cash  award  we  will  give  for  the  best  collection  of  T-V’s  displayed  ($35.00 
if  the  winning  display  consists  of  20  or  more  than  20  T-V  varieties). 


CLARISSA  HARRIS  —  another  lovely  fringed  pink  named  by  Mrs.  Vallin  in  honor  of  one  of  the 
well-known  West  Coast  Queen-of-Violet-Hobbyists,  Mrs.  C.  Holmes  Harris  of  Los  Angeles. 
Blue  Ribbon  winner  at  the  1956  National  Convention.  Y.P.  $2.50. 

Shipment  on  any  of  above  will  not  be  made  until  after  April  1,  1957. 


We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  about  the  mammoth  doubles  we  displayed  last  Spring 
at  the  Kansas  City  Violet  Fairyland:  KING  RICHARD,  BEAU  BRUMMEL,  and  GIANT 
KILLER.  We  are  not  certain  we  can  have  these  ready  for  release  by  Spring  1957; 
these  may  have  to  wait  until  Fall  1957.  No  orders  yet,  please. 


Young  plants  (and  possibly  L.S.)  of  LYON’S  Amazia,  Black  Cherry,  Blue  Pink,  Camellia,  Daisy 
Mae,  Evelyn  Johnson,  Grand  Champion,  Pink  Mambo  and  Van  Dilly;  WILSON’S  Cherry  Pink, 
Esther  Williams,  Lovely  Lady,  Double  Hoosier  and  Pink  Enchantress;  TONKAD ALE’S  Chaska, 
Cydonia,  Frivoletta,  Mayfair,  Meteore,  Miroc,  Minnesota,  Ordalia,  Pink  Camellia.  And  if  we  can 
find  the  space  in  our  greenhouse,  we  hope  to  h  ave  some  of  Granger’s  lovely  things  —  our  space 
has  been  given  to  T-V’s. 

V-C  13  NEMACIDE  $3.00  postpaid  ($2.50  over  counter  here).  Vanishes  nematodes. 

MINIMUM  ORDER  SHIPPED  $5.00.  ADD  $1.00  to  each  order  to  help  on  packing  and  postage 
costs. 
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Good  News  for 
African  Violet  Fans 


COMPLETELY 
REVISED 
NEW  EDITION 
of 

The  Noted 

Sunset  Book 
By 

Carolyn  K.  Rector 


HOW  TO  GROW 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

NEW  LARGE  SIZE 
6V2  X  II  inches 
NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW  TEXT 


This  famous  book  has  now  been 
rewritten  and  includes  the  latest 
information  on  hybridizing,  newest 
techniques  for  pest  and  disease  con¬ 
trol,  additional  details  on  all  phases 
of  culture.  Because  of  its  accuracy 
and  clarity,  it  has  gained  wide  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  LOT  OF  BOOK 
FOR  ONLY  $1.50 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  FAVOR- 

ITE  DEALER  or  send  only  $1A0  to 
Sunset  Books,  Menlo  Park,  Calif, 


A  HAPPY  STORY 

Caroline  A.  Degnan,  Floral  Park,  New  Jersey 
For  correct  plant  names  see  bottom  page  5 

M — —  in  most  places  is  L- —  T — ,  but  in  the 
little  village  of  Floral  Park  it  was  also  wedding 
time,  for  D— —  G— -  was  marrying  her  S— — . 

The  folks  of  the  village  had  sent  many  lovely 
wedding  gifts,  among  them  was  some  very  lovely 
0-  C--. 

The  little  village  church  was  crowded  with 
folks  dressed  in  their  S™—  B— .  The  strains  of 
the  Bridal  March  were  heard  as  the  B— —  bride 
and  her  B-— — —  started  down  the  aisle;  she  was 
the  center  of  A——— — ,  her  satin  gown  over  its 
L—  P-— — —  shone  with  a  W— —  L—— ,  The  net 
W — —  V—  was  held  in  place  by  a  B— —  W — — 
of  D— —  P--  A~ — —  and  she  carried  a  W — — 
B- .  of  W-—  N-— . 

As  the  happy  couple  left  the  church  they 
seemed  to  be  walking  on  a  P—  C—— .  Later  that 

day  when  E - -  S—  began  to  fall,  the  happy 

couple  left  for  their  H— 

THE  END 


Handbook  Deadline  is  March  15,  1957.  Files 
will  be  closed  on  that  date.  —  Editor. 


[frican  Violet 

‘‘BOMB” 

Simply  PUSH  THE  BUTTON 
QUICKLY  DESTROYS  INSECT  ENEMIES 


Instantly  ready  ...  at  the  push  of  a  button  ...  to 
rid  your  precious  African  Violets  of  destructive 
insects.  TRI-OGEN  is  a  specially  formulated, 
high-potency  prescription  of  safe-to-use  chemi¬ 
cals.  Not  only  your  African  Violets,  but  other 
house-plants  can  have  this  complete  protection 
from  such  parasites  as  Ants,  Aphids,  Spider 
Mites,  Thrips,  White  Flies,  etc. 

TRI-OGEN. 

If  not  available  at  your  dealer  send  $.89  to 

ROSE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
145-126  Ogen  Bldg.,  Beacon,  N,  Y. 


A  VIOLET  WIDOWER 

I  am  spending  my  days  in  the  dog  house, 

With  no  hope  of  relief  in  sight. 

I  am  pestered  to  death  in  the  day  time, 

And  I  get  no  relief  at  night. 

There’s  no  room  for  me  now  in  the  parlor, 

IVe  been  driven  out  of  my  den. 

Alas!  I  am  weary,  homesick  and  lonesome, 

For  a  place  that  is  sacred  to  men. 

IVe  been  pushed  out  by  the  African  violet, 

This  hobby  now  has  full  sway. 

We  discuss  it  for  breakfast,  at  dinner  and  supper. 
And  where  it  will  end,  no  one  can  say. 

They  darken  the  windows, 

They  obscure  the  walls, 

The  tables  are  loaded. 

And  they  are  spread  in  the  halls. 

I  cannot  sit  down.  Fve  stood  up 
Until  there  are  corns  on  my  feet. 

And,  when  company  comes, 

I  have  to  beat  a  retreat. 

I  am  tired,  worn  out,  weary,  and  forlorn. 
Sometimes  I  wish  I  had  never  been  born. 

For  it’s  African  violets  every  hour  of  the  day. 
From  May  to  November,  and  November  to 
May. 

I  pray  a  kind  Providence 

To  give  me  surcease  from  sorrow. 

For  to  complicate  matters. 

Mother-in-law  is  coming  tomorrow. 

J.  M.  S.  Chesshir,  M.  D. 

Corona,  California 


PEACE 

Ring  out  all  bells,  glad  chimes  of  mirth, 
That  Peace  may  come  to  all  the  Earth. 
May  joy  today  make  Earth  resound. 

Marvels  for  man  that  science  has  found. 
Make  each  day’s  living  a  hopeful  flight. 

Thy  Presence  near  us,  day  and  night. 
Brings  goodness  here  not  malice  or  strife 
Peace  to  the  World,  inspired  by  His  life. 

Cora  Grant 


ANSWERS:  A  HAPPY  STORY 


Attraction 

Blushing 

Bridal  Wreath 

Bridesmaid 

Double  Pink  Arbutus 

Dream  Girl 

Evening  Shade 

Honeymoon 

Lace  Petticoats 

Lilac  Time 


Maytime 
Old  China 
Pink  Cloud 
Sunday  Best 
Sweetheart 
Wedding  Bouquet 
Wedding  Veil 
White  Luster 
White  Narcissus 


HELEN  MONTGOMERY 

5744  Oak 

KANSAS  CITY  13,  MO. 


“FRESH  CUT  LEAVES” 

EXCITING  MINIATURES,  so  cute,  so 
sweet  and  a  place  for  them  in  every  home. 

GLAMOROUS  LARGE 
GROWING  VARIETIES,  outstanding 
foliages,  mammoth  blossoms. 

“SHIPPING  ALL  WINTER” 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  many  gift 
leaves  included  in  all  orders.  Leaves  from 
twenty  five  cents  to  a  dollar  each.  Send 
for  our  descriptive  list  and  order  with  con¬ 
fidence. 


PLANTS,  LEAVES  AND 
ROOTED  LEAVES! 

Due  to  popular  demand  we  repeat  our 
winter  offer: 

To  root  all  leaves  ordered  in  December  and 
January,  to  be  shipped  April  10  through 
May,  at  the  cost  of  fresh  cut  leaves: 

Send  for  your  free  list  now! 

CORYELL-GOLDEN 

GREENHOUSES 

14005  W.  64th  Arvada,  Colo. 


FLORIDA  —  GROWN 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  CHOICE  NEW  VARIETIES 
Hardy  Patio  grown  stock 

MRS.  E.  J.  CONLEY 

1670  Bay  Shore  Blvd.  Dunedin  Isles,  Florida 

No  shipping  Visitors  Welcome 

Located  two  miles  north  of  Clearwater  on  U.  S.  Rte. 
19A 

Phone  81-7721 


AFRICAN  VIOLET 
1-A  mixture,  300  seeds  $1.00 


SEED 


■  f  11-E  mixture,  crosses  of  many  varieties  having  girl 

ftype  foliage  300  seeds  $2.00 

6-D  mixture,  good  doubles  crossed  on  good  singles, 

f  produces  approximately  50  per  cent  doubles  or  semi¬ 
doubles  150  seeds  $2.00 
;  I  8-B  our  best  mixture,  300  seeds  $3.00 
g  FRIENDLY  GARDENS 

New  Bedford,  Pennsylvania 


THE  END 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  GOOD  POniNG 
SOIL  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Clair  W.  Stille,  Lexington,  Kentucky 


The  potted  plant  must  get  all  of  its  nutrients 
and  be  fed  from  the  soil  in  the  pot  in  which  it 
is  planted.  Air,  light,  and  water,  are  the  other 
most  important  factors  in  making  available  the 
substance  needed  for  growth. 

Due  to  the  very  limited  living  area  in  which 
a  plant  must  thrive,  a  delicate  balance  in  the  soil 
—  plant  relationship  must  be  maintained.  This 
artificial  condition,  therefore,  must  be  considered 
when  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  good  growing 
medium.  Nature  will  insist  on  doing  her  way, 
and  our  job  is  to  assist  her  by  understanding 
what  she  is  trying  to  do,  rather  than  insisting 
on  a  system  of  our  own  planning.  If  we  achieve 
the  results  in  bloom  or  foliage  we  have  a  right 
to  expect,  we  must  give  nature  a  chance  to  help 
us. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  as  to  the  basic 
ingredients,  and  make-up  of  a  good  potting  soil: 

1.  It  should  have  a  physical  structure  that  will 
permit  the  air  to  enter  the  root  zone  where 
it  is  needed  by  the  plant,  and  contain  enough 
moisture  retaining  material  so  that  it  will 
hold  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  to  care 
for  the  plant’s  needs. 

2.  It  should  provide  food  for  the  beneficial  bac¬ 
teria  which  release  the  various  nutrients  in 
the  compost,  and  the  minerals  in  the  soil  in 
a  form  the  plant  can  use. 

3.  It  should  keep  natural  plant  food  available 
for  the  plant  when  it  is  needed. 

4.  It  should  supply  the  natural  antibiotics  that 
keep  the  soil  clean,  wholesome,  and  disease 
free,  as  found  in  natural  fertile  soil. 


In  brief,  the  soil  should  be  dynamic,  alive  and 
working  all  the  time  to  release  the  nutrients  to 
the  growing  plant. 


VIOLETS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOPPE 
SPECIALIZE  IN  HYBRIDIZING 
Blue  Bonnet,  My  Orchid,  Her  Bouquet,  Beautiful 
Holly  Series,  Double  Ruffled  Pinks,  Many  More 
All  My  Own  Originations 
NEW  FREE  LIST 

MRS.  J.  FRATHEL 

252  Clay  Ave.  Rochester  13,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


LEAVES 


CHOICE  NEW  VIOLETS 

10^  for  List 
Open  by  Appointment 

QUALITY  VIOLET  HOUSE 

2021  Union,  S.  E.,  Ch  3-6651,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


A  natural  soil  conditioner  is  compost  and  de¬ 
composed  organic  matter.  This  has  been  true 
since  the  beginning  of  time;  will  be  true  for  in¬ 
finity.  Compost  contains  the  nutrients  the  de¬ 
composed  plants  have  taken  by  natural  processes 
from  the  soil.  Compost  is  the  food  upon  which 
the  bacteria  feed  and  reduce  to  humus,  humates, 
and  humic  substances.  As  the  bacteria  work  on 
the  compost,  they  gradually  release  these  natural 
plant  foods  in  available  form  so  the  plants  can 
use  them.  No  plant  can  take  food  direct  except 
through  bacterial  action,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  immediately  available  food  in  the 
form  of  water,  soluble  chemicals,  which  by-pass 
the  natural  functions  of  soils  and  plants.  In 
other  words,  chemicals  soluble  in  water  make  an 
intravenous  injection  for  stimulating  the  plant’s 
growth,  but  it  upsets  the  natural  functions  of 
the  soil.  For  natural  soil-plant  relations,  the 
bacteria  in  the  soil  prepare  the  food  and  feed  it 
to  the  plants  in  available  form,  much  as  our  di¬ 
gestive  system  processes  food  for  our  sustenance. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  one 
hundred  and  thirty  million  beneficial  bacteria  and 
fungi  (fungicide)  to  the  gram  (one- twenty-eighth 
of  an  ounce)  in  fertile  soil  used  to  process  the 
food  and  feed  the  plants,  you  can  recognize  the 
tremendous  action  that  is  taking  place  in  the  root 
zone  of  the  potted  plant. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  normally  good  soil,  forti¬ 
fied  with  properly  processed  organic  matter,  with 
the  antibiotics,  all  the  nutrients  will  be  available 
that  the  plant  can  possibly  use,  and  no  further 
fertilization  is  necessary.  When  fertilizer  is 
added,  it  should  be  pure  organic  fertilizer,  either 
fish,  bone,  or  blood,  with  trace  elements,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  decomposed  by  the  natural 
processes  for  nutrient  release  to  the  plants. 
There  will  be  no  chemical  toxic  condition  in  the 
soil,  and  the  soil  will  become  increasingly  nu¬ 
tritious  through  the  bacterial  action  and  release 
of  the  soil  nutrients.  Peat  moss  is  usually  too 
absorbent  for  use  with  potted  plants  as  it  holds 
moisture  by  absorption,  like  a  sponge,  rather 
than  surface  tension,  as  is  the  case  with  compost. 

Soil  antibiotics  are  now  available  through 
scientific  discoveries,  and  are  combined  with  the 
activator  bacteria  that  disintegrate  the  compost 
into  humus,  humic  substances,  and  the  humates. 
The  antibiotics  will  destroy  the  slime,  damping- 
off  and  other  fungus  diseases  in  soil  and  plants. 
Good  soil  having  the  proper  amount  of  compost, 
fortified  with  a  cultured  activator  bacteria  and 
the  beneficial  fungi  (fungicide),  will  insure 
abundant  growth  and  disease  free  plants  and 
blooms. 

THE  END 

JUST  A  THOUGHT 

When  your  body  gets  to  paining 

And  your  interest  in  life  is  waning 
African  violets  is  the  hobby  for  you. 

You  cannot  love  them  and  be  a  neurotic  too! 

Alice  M.  Cleveland 
Lebanon,  Tennessee 
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FOUR  LEVELS  OF  A  CLUB  WOMAN 


Aim  Hoffmann,  Dallas,  Texas 

It  is  regrettable  indeed  that  we  did  not  have  an 
annual  African  violet  show,  but  this  is  an  im¬ 
possibility  when  the  president’s  duties  are  so 
heavy,  and  there  is  not  an  equal  distribution  of 
the  work  involved. 

In  my  limited  experience  in  club  work  I  have 
enjoyed  many  fruitful  and  pleasant  experiences 
and  associations.  There  are  those  who  always 
have  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  then  there 
are  the  joiners,  who  are  not  necessarily  the  doers. 
These  are  the  ones  who  like  the  free  ride,  the 
excitement,  but  shun  the  responsibility. 

As  you  progress  with  your  various  meetings 
or  annual  shows,  I  should  like  for  you  to  follow 
me  in  my  interpretation  of  what  I  believe  are 
four  important  phases  in  club  work.  Quite  natu¬ 
rally,  these  comments  are  not  intended  to  reflect 
upon  any  individual  in  this  society,  but  are  merely 
conclusions  reached  by  me,  with  which  you  may 
or  may  not  agree. 

1.  EXPIRING  LEVEL: 

1.  Lack  of  interest  in  the  president. 

2.  Lack  of  faith  in  the  job  as  an  officer  or  on 
a  committee. 

3.  Poor  physical  condition  or  illness  in  the 
family  being  the  Feeble  Flamingo  to 
members,  and  avoiding  the  work  of  the 
annual  show,  or  other  responsibility. 

4.  Unfriendly,  grouchy  and  undependable 
members. 

5.  Failure  to  meet  obligations,  resigning  be¬ 
fore  the  year  expires,  avoiding  a  share  of 
expenses,  while  yet  enjoying  the  meetings 
and  hospitality  of  others  throughout  the 
year. 

6.  The  Disorganized  Dipper  who  makes  no 
attempt  to  plan  the  day  right  so  that  she 
may  be  on  time. 

2,  PERSPIRING  LEVEL: 

1.  Hard  work,  but  the  work  unorganized. 

Calling  on  members  at  inconvenient  times. 

2.  Failure  to  properly  present  new  ideas  and 
their  advantages  to  the  organization. 

3.  Spending  too  much  time  lambasting  other 
clubs  instead  of  building  up  her  own  organ¬ 
ization. 

4.  Unfamiliarity  with  club’s  origin  and  past 
accomplishments. 

5.  Failure  to  call  Hostess  if  unable  to  attend 
luncheon-meeting. 

6.  The  Lackadaisical  Hostess  who  does  not 
serve  luncheon  on  time,  but  dwells  on  her 
hobbies. 

7.  The  Gloom  Peddling  Goose  who  always 
sounds  discouraged  when  making  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  nominating  committee  to  the 
president. 


3.  ASPIRING  LEVEL: 

1.  Reaching  this  level  when  she  has  elimi¬ 
nated  the  faults  under  the  Expiring  and 
Perspiring  Levels. 

2.  Trying  to  improve  but  still  failing  to  reach 
the  top  because  of  lack  of  attention  to 
certain  aspects  of  her  job. 

3.  Having  a  lone  wolf  attitude,  and  not  ask¬ 
ing  for  help  when  confronted  with 
problems  of  growing  African  violets. 

4.  INSPIRING  LEVEL: 

1.  When  all  the  above  wrong  points  have 
been  corrected,  one  reaches  the  Inspiring 
Level  and  will  be  an  excellent  member. 
The  Inspiring  member  has  learned  to 
evaluate  her  performances  and  train  and 
control  herself  for  continued  improvement. 

2.  The  Inspiring  Level  is  offered  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  thought 
and  action  among  those  who  are  primarily 
responsible  for  keeping  the  club  alive. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  this  thought 
that  often  in  our  solitude  we  try  to  analyze  our¬ 
selves.  May  I,  therefore,  ask  you  at  this  point 
to  ask  yourself  what  category  you  belong  to: — 
the  Expiring,  Perspiring,  Aspiring,  or  Inspiring 
Level  ? 

(This  story  taken  from  a  club  program.) 


GREETINGS 

Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year 
Avoid  troubles,  plant  in  Kays  Organic  Mix  and  watch 
them  grow.  Trial  size  3  Qts.  $1.00  P.P. 

KAYS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOPPE 
Walworth,  N.  Y. 


It  will  be  a  — 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

For  all  who  receive  RAINBOW  MINERAL.  The  red 
and  green  descriptive  decoration  on  the  white  box  | ; 
make  it  a  most  attractive  and  colorful  gift  in  keeping  ®  ’ 
with  the  season. 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

For  those  who  USE  Rainbow  Mineral  will  have 
healthy,  full  blooming  plants. 

No  fear  for  amateurs  as 

RAINBOW  MINERAL  will  not  burn  and  it 
is  easy  to  use. 

RAINBOW  MINERAL  .  .  . 

Proved  by  Experts. 

Price:  ONLY  .  .  .  $.65  for  1  lb. 

$1.50  for  5  lbs. 

ORDER— 

a  box  for  everyone  on  your  list  today 

WALLACE  MINERAL  CORP. 

170  West  Virginia  Ave.  Denver,  Colo. 
Dealer  inquiries  welcome 

State  distributors:  Glen  McClure,  Blue  Hill,  Neb.; 

T.  H.  Wallace,  1721  Monta  Avenue,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
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AFFILIATED  CHAPTERS 


Maxine  Wangberg,  Chairman,  14|/2  N.  Central  Ave.,  Harlowton,  Montana 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  MOBILE,  Colonel  Bert  Rosenbaum  ,  president,  Brookley  AFB,  Quarters  1005,  Mobile,  Ala. 
DES  MOINES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  CHAPTER  NO.  2,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Jones,  president,  1236  -  63rd  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
THE  VIOLETTES  OF  NAPERVILLE,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Sykes,  president,  23  W  Franklin,  Napeiwille,  Illinois 
HOUSTON  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cooper,  president,  716  Chelsea,  Houston,  Texas 
STARK-HENRY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Sue  Morton,  president,  Toulon,  Illinois 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Grace  Grissom,  president,  2112  W.  Main,  Houston,  Texas 
TRI  COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  Elsie  Stamper,  president,  17  Griffin,  Ft.  Edward,  New  York 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  GREENVILLE,  Mrs.  Milo  Martin,  president,  512  Summit  Dr.,  Greenville,  South  Carolina 
YAMHILL  COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  Arthur  Davidson,  president.  General  Delivery,  Dundee,  Oregon 
JAMESTOWN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Sandberg,  president,  33  S.  Alleghany  St.,  Jamestown,  New  York 

Dear  Affiliated  Chapter  members; 

In  the  past  through  this  column,  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  Chapter  officers,  the 
importance  of  sending  all  material  pertaining  to  Affiliated  Chapters,  to  the  Affiliated  Chapters  chair¬ 
man.  This  not  only  means  the  Affiliated  Chapter  dues,  but  the  membership  dues  for  both  new  and  re¬ 
newal  memberships,  which  are  sent  on  the  green  forms.  Only  in  this  way  may  an  accurate,  up  to  date 
account  of  your  club  be  maintained  in  the  files. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  your  new  officers  should  be  sent  to  me  immediately  after  election. 
Keep  in  mind  that  ALL  officers  of  your  chapter  must  also  be  members  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc. 

Make  all  checks  and  money  orders  payable  to  the  Society  and  not  to  me  personally. 

When  this  message  reaches  you  it  will  be  near  the  Christmas  season.  May  I  extend  to  you  and 
yours  the  warmest  wishes  for  rich  blessings  for  a  J  oyous  Holiday. 

Cordially, 

Maxine  Wangberg 


Merry  Christmas 


Joyous  New  Year 


ANNOUNCING 
Bud  Brewer’s 


KIMBERLY 

Fabulously  Beautiful 

The  Violet  So  Many  Of  You  Have  Asked  About  And  Waited  For 

Also 


Bud’s 

Black  Victory 


Bud’s 

Pink  Begonia 
TO  BE  RELEASED 


Bud’s 

Tickled  Pink 


CARO 


FOR  SPRING  SHIPPING  —  1957 

TAY-BOW  VIDLETS 

R  #  4  MICHIGAN 
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This  is  my  third  President’s  Message  and  I  am  pleased  to  make 
this  one  a  progress  report.  Your  Officers,  Board  of  Directors  and 
Committee  met  as  scheduled  in  Cincinnati  on  October  13th.  I  was 
gratified,  first  with  the  splendid  attendance  and  second  by  the  work 
that  was  accomplished.  We  had  representatives  from  twelve 
States  and  one  province  of  Canada,  eighteen  persons  being  present 
in  all.  They  were  from  California,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Ontario,  Tennessee  and  Texas. 

As  I  told  you  in  my  last  message,  the  principal  business  of 
Mr.  Carter  meeting  was  to  lay  the  ground  work  of  changing  our  By-Laws, 

so  that  the  new  proposed  changes  could  be  printed  in  the  December 
magazine  and  action  on  these  changes  could  be  taken  at  the  annual  meeting. 


Our  present  By-Laws  are  as  a  whole  very  well  constructed  so  that  it  was  found 
feasable  to  amend  these  in  part  only  to  accomplish  what  appears  to  be  necessary. 

The  principle  object  of  the  changes  is  to  provide  the  way  for  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  establish  the  office  of  a  paid  executive.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  positive 
action  so  that  we  can  keep  the  Society  on  a  sound  progressive  basis.  A  full  time  trained 
executive  has  been  used  in  many  other  organizations  similar  to  ours  so  that  this  idea 
is  not  new. 


On  looking  over  the  new  Members’  Handbook,  I  could  not  help  but  think  what  a 
large  department  our  Affiliated  Chapters  have  become.  This  is  under  the  able  lef’der- 
ship  of  Maxine  Wanberg  and  I  am  proud  of  the  job  she  is  doing. 

I  am  sure  that  every  one  that  attended  the  Convention  in  Minneapolis  recalled 
many  pleasant  moments  in  looking  over  the  September  magazine.  To  those  that  were 
unable  to  attend,  you  can  get  a  better  idea  of  the  many  events  that  took  place  at  the 
convention.  Our  editor  certainly  put  out  a  real  convention  issue. 


While  I  am  talking  about  conventions,  this  is  a  good  time  to  urgently  ask  you  to 
send  in  your  reservations  for  the  Convention  in  Cincinnati  as  early  as  possible.  Your 
committee  will  appreciate  this  greatly!  We  are  looking  foi-ward  to  having  a  record 
number  in  Cincinnati  next  April. 

Enclosed  with  this  issue  you  will  find  a  membership  application  blank.  This  is  a 
suggestion  for  you  to  ask  your  neighbor  to  become  a  member.  If  each  and  everyone 
of  you  get  a  new  member,  just  think  what  this  will  mean! 

All  good  wishes  to  you  each  and  everyone  for  the  New  Year! 


Sincerely, 
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A  Good 

Gesneriad 

Collection 


Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


T  f  you  have  African  violets  (and  who  doesn’t?), 
J-  sooner  or  later  you  should  investigate  the  other 
members  of  the  Gesneriad  family.  They  are  a 
most  interesting  addition  to  your  window  sill. 
Some  of  the  names  are  almost  unpronounceable, 
but  don’t  let  that  scare  you.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  some  of  these  relatives. 

The  Achimenes  has  almost  vining  habits  and 
does  well  in  a  basket  or  on  a  plant  bracket,  where 
its  stems  can  droop  and  show  its  blooms  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  Smithanthas  love  humidity.  If  you  will 
place  their  pots  in  a  deep  dish  or  a  larger  pot 
packed  with  sphagnum  moss,  they  will  repay 
you  with  velvety  foliage  varying  from  lush  green 
to  maroon.  The  blooms  are  held  on  high  stalks, 
and  are  most  interesting  in  formation  and  color, 
ranging  from  red,  pinkish  orange  and  rose,  to 
light  and  golden  yellow. 

The  Columneas  are  a  good  addition  also.  The 
foliage  differs,  some  like  narrow  ribbons,  others 
soft  green  and  hairy.  They  are  trailers  and  semi¬ 
trailers,  and  the  blooms  range  from  russet  orange 
to  fiery  red,  with  a  pink  and  a  yellow  thrown  in 
for  good  measure. 


Aeschynantiuis  marmoratiis  Aeschynanthus  speciosus 
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Gloxinias  delight  many  window  gardeners. 
These  showy  fellows  come  in  big  hybrids  with  a 
lovely  color  range  and  handsome  foliage,  or  the 
Slipper  type  which  is  really  Sinningias.  Then 
there  is  the  interesting  cross  with  Rechsteineria 
Macropoda,  which  has  rosy  pink  blooms. 

Don’t  overlook  the  cousins  named  Cardinalis 
umbellata,  with  its  large  velvety  leaves  and  big 
bright  red  flowers,  and  the  genus  Kohleria,  which 
includes  Isoloma,  Tydea  and  Gesneria  Lindeni. 
These  have  foliage  of  green  and  brownish  hue 
and  the  blooms  range  in  color  from  blue  and 
white  to  pink,  maroon  and  bright  red. 

I  think  my  favorite  is  the  Episcia  clan.  These 
beauties  indeed  lend  variety.  There  is  Acajou, 
Chocolate  Soldier,  Fulgida,  sometimes  called  Red 
Flam-e  Violet,  Silver  Sheen,  Viridifolia,  Emerald 
Queen,  Frosty,  Harlequin,  Sylvan  Beauty,  Splen- 
dens,  Kitty,  Mrs.  Fanny  Haage,  which  is  a  va¬ 
riety  of  Lilacina,  Tessalata  and  last  but  I  think 
best,  the  new  white  fringed  bloom  Dianthaflora, 
and  the  pink  bloom  with  its  chocolate  foliage 
called  Pinkiscia,  The  queen  of  them  all  is  Lady 
Lou,  a  sport  of  Fulgida.  This  fascinating  beauty 
has  outstanding  foliage.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
variegated,  some  are  a  beautiful  green  and  char¬ 
treuse  with  splashes  of  pink,  others  are  a  clear 
rosy  pink.  Sometimes  the  whole  crown  will  be 
this  beautiful  pink.  If  you  like  Episcias,  this  one 
is  a  MUST. 

The  Aeschynanthus  are  trailers  with  interest¬ 
ing  foliage  and  orange  or  red  blooms. 

Any  of  these  will  definitely  add  a  change  to 
the  appearance  of  your  window  garden.  All  are 
interesting  to  grow,  so  if  you  have  African  vio¬ 
lets,  why  don’t  you  add  some  of  these  cousins? 
There  are  many  other  good  ones.  Once  you  start 
collecting,  you’ll  discover  them  for  yourself. 
What  is  more  rewarding  than  a  window  full  of 
unusual  plants? 

THE  END 


Episcia  punctata 


Kohleria  liiideniana 


Kohleria  amabile 


I 
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How  We  Grow  African  Violets 


Mrs.  C,  B.  Ward,  Scotsward  Violet  Farm,  Florham  Park,  New  Jersey 


Even  when  planning  to  have  only  one  violet, 
consider  its  really  simple  requirements  — 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  a  plant  that  is  struggling 
for  existence.  Be  sure  your  temperature  will  stay 


between  60°  and  80°,  never  lower  or  higher,  in  a 
window  where  there  is  bright  light  without  sun; 
in  summer  preferably  a  north  window,  and  an 
east  window  in  winter.  If  you  intend  using 
fluorescent  lights,  your  lighting  worry  is  over, 
and  this  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  ideal  way  to  grow 
perfect  plants. 


If  you  start  with  a  leaf  given 
to  you  by  a  friend,  place  it  in  luke¬ 
warm  water  for  a  few  hours,  and 
do  try  to  find  out  the  name  of  the 
variety.  Don’t  start  with  a  ‘‘Topsy” 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  later  on, 
when  you  have  acquired  many,  and 
the  time  will  almost  certainly  come, 
you  will  wish  you  knew  the  name 
of  your  eldest  child.  Take  a  jar 
or  flower  pot  (a  pot  is  best  as 
it  has  the  necessary  drainage)  and 
fill  it  with  vermiculite  or  sand, 
dampened  thoroughly.  Cut  stem 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  long 
and  plant  to  within  one-fourth  inch 
of  the  leaf.  Place  pot  on  a  saucer 
in  good  light,  not  sun,  and  keep 
damp  —  never,  never  leave  the  pot 
stand  in  water. 


In  about  a  month,  if  the  leaf  is  happy,  it  will 
be  crisply  green  and  have  produced  rootlets.  From 


then  on  you  will  wait  and  watch,  sometimes  two 
months,  sometimes  as  long  as  seven  or  eight 
months,  for  the  tiny  plantlets  to  appear,  but  the 


thrill  when  they  arrive  makes  the  waiting  and 
watching  and  care  well  worth  while. 

Why  not  get  a  few  blooming  plants  to  enjoy 
while  this  is  going  on,  and  start  some  leaves  of 
your  own?  The  best  leaves  for  starting  are  not 
the  largest  or  the  smallest  but  the  greenest  of 
medium  size.  To  use  a  yellowish  leaf  is  a  dis¬ 
couraging  waste  of  time. 


When  the  tiny  ones  are  one  to  two  inches  high, 
lift  the  leaf  carefully  and  separate  the  plantlets 
from  the  mother  leaf.  If  you  are  especially  fond 
of  her,  replant  her  for  more  babies. 

Have  the  pots,  we  like  the  2)4",  set  up  with 
a  piece  of  flower  pot  over  the  hole  and  filled 
with  the  best  potting  soil  you  can  acquire.  It 
must  be  sterilized,  preferably  from  a  grower  who 
mixes  and  USES  his  own  mix.  Never,  never  use 
unsterilized  soil! 

Plant  your  babies  and  water  them.  After  a 
few  days,  place  in  a  good  bright  light  and  watch 
them  grow,  always  keeping  them  damp  NOT  wet. 

If  your  violet,  as  it  matures,  grows  spurs 
(little  plants)  among  the  leaves,  remove  them 
carefully  —  a  nut  pick  works  very  nicely.  It  is 
best  not  to  let  them  get  too  large,  as  it  ruins  the 
shape  of  the  plant,  but,  if  it  should  happen,  these 
shoots  can  be  planted  in  vermiculite  and  make  nice 
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plants  that  mature  fast  and  always  bloom  true  to 
color.  Also,  remember  that  a  plant  you  hope  to 
show  will  be  disqualified  if  it  is  misshapen  or 
shows  even  the  tiniest  little  extra  leaves. 

Humidity  is  important.  We  water  in  the  top 
of  the  pot,  which  is  on  a  dish,  letting  the  water 
that  seeps  through  stay  for  never  longer  than 
one-half  hour. 

We  have  enjoyed  telling  you  how  we  grow 
thousands  of  violets  each  year,  but,  and  this  IS 
important,  if  your  plants  are  growing  and  bloom¬ 
ing  well,  change  NOTHING.  If  your  plants  are 
not  growing  well,  consider  the  following:  too  cold 
will  stop  flowers  forming;  lack  of  humidity  will 
blight  buds.  To  overcome  this,  have  vases  with 
water  standing  among  your  plants,  and  spray 
twice  a  week  with  lukewarm  water. 

Fluorescent  lighting  has  been  discussed  many 
times,  but,  in  brief:  two  40  watt  48"  tubes  over 
a  3'  X  4'  pan  are  a  perfect  set-up  in  a  basement 
or  cellar,  and  that,  with  correct  temperature,  will 
grow  perfect  plants. 


Tray-fill  with  vermiculite 


When  you  buy  violets,  if  there  is  ANYTHING 
you  do  not  quite  like  about  them,  DO  NOT  take 
them.  There  is  no  alibi  for  a  poor  plant,  and  if 
the  grower  cannot  produce  a  perfect  one  you 
surely  cannot  hope  to.  There  are  many  reliable 
growers.  Buy  from  them  and  take  their  advice. 
It  is  quite  simple  to  grow  good  African  violets. 
Let  us  hear  from  you.  Good  Luck. 

THE  END 


YULETIDE  GREETINGS 

to  all  my  violet  friends 

My  list  of  fresh  cut  leaves  on  your  request 

CATHY  REED  —  Very  nice  fringed  pink 
blossom  on  very  dark  red  backed  foliage, 
S  makes  very  neat  plant. 

NORTHERN  SUNSHINE  —  Gorgeous 
fringed  pink  on  medium  green  slightly  wavy 
foliage. 

“Newest  of  new 
and  choicest  of  old  varieties” 

LUTIE  DUNLAP 

5007  Chestnut  Kansas  City  30,  Mo. 


VIOLET  ROOTER 

That’s  what  YOU’LL  say  when  you  use  Thompson’s 
to  start  your  plants.  A  harmless  hormone,  specially 
prepared  for  the  delicate  African  Violet. 

You’ll  get: 

•  MORE  ROOTS 

•  LARGER  ROOTS 

®  ROOTS  ON  MORE  CUTTINGS 

No  special  skills  needed.  Simply  dip  the  stem  end 
of  the  leaf  in  the  fine  powder,  plant  it  —  and  it 
will  shoot  roots  in  2  —  3  weeks  under  favorable 
conditions. 


Price  for  full  2  oz.  size  —  $1.00 
Treats  several  thousand  cuttings  (leaves). 


THOMPSON  HORTICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS  CORPORATION 

3600  Monon  Street 
Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


Please  Send  me: 


-Bottles  of  Thompson’s 
African  Violet  Rooter 


Enclosed  find 
Name  _ 


Address 


City  —  State 


PLEASE  PRINT 
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mm  VIOLETS  FOR  THE  HOME 


by 

R.  H.  Hanchey  and  W.  D.  Kimbrough 
Bulletin  No.  501  February  1956 

Louisiana  State  University 
and 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  — 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
J.  N.  Efferson,  Director 

Reviewed  by  Edna  Jones,  Beaumont,  Texas 

Many  of  the  people  who  enjoy  indoor  or  out¬ 
door  gardens,  and  are  not  Saintpaulia  en¬ 
thusiasts,  admire  African  violets  from  afar.  They 
would  like  to  have  some  for  their  very-own,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nothing  so  breathtaking  as  a 
beautifully  symmetrical  plant  with  a  ring  of 
blooms  peeping  above  the  foliage.  In  fact,  the 
name  has  the  effect  of  being  almost  magic  when¬ 
ever  mentioned. 

Several  years  ago  while  attending  a  lecture 
in  the  city  where  I  reside,  the  speaker,  a  National 
instructor,  was  demonstrating  many  types  of 
arrangements  and  the  use  of  plants  and  plant 
materials.  During  the  question  period  someone 
asked  about  using  African  violets.  The  speaker 
threw  up  her  hands  in  despair  and  exclaimed  that 
she  never  tried  to  use  them,  much  less  grow  them, 
as  they  were  too  temperamental.  It  was  surpris¬ 
ing  to  hear  a  woman,  who  is  a  fine  horticulturist, 
admit  defeat  so  easily  about  a  plant  that  is 
relatively  easy  to  cultivate.  And  this  seems  to  be 
the  impression  a  great  number  of  people  have 
here  in  the  Gulf  Coast  area. 

Little  wonder  I  was  pleased  when  Alma 
Wright,  Editor  of  Publications  for  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  asked  me  to 
review  Bulletin  No.  501  from  the  Louisiana  State 
University. 

It  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  here  in  our 
own  Gulf  Coast  area  experiments  were  being 
conducted  on  the  growing  and  care  of  African 
violets,  as  our  growing  conditions  are  very  diffi¬ 
cult  and  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  both  indoor  and  outdoor  plants. 

Many  people  would  like  to  grow  this  plant, 
but  mistakenly  think  it  cannot  be  grown  in  the 
south.  The  purpose  of  Bulletin  No.  501,  it  is 
pointed  out,  is  to  discuss  the  culture  of  African 
violets  for  the  home  rather  than  for  the  green¬ 
house.  Some  of  these  recommendations  are  based 
on  experimental  results,  others  on  observations. 

For  those  reading  about  the  Saintpaulia 
(African  violet)  for  the  first  time,  the  Bulletin’s 
introduction  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  discovery 
of  the  African  violet  and  its  genus.  Proper 


methods  of  propagation  by  leaf  cuttings,  stem 
cuttings,  by  division,  and  by  seed  are  given. 
Experiments  here  have  proven  that  of  the  various 
methods  used,  which  are  water,  soil,  sand.  Sponge 
Rok  and  vermiculite,  vermiculite  has  been  found 
to  be  the  most  successful  in  this  area  for  propaga¬ 
tion. 

Many  times  we  receive  a  soil  recipe  from 
another  section  of  the  country,  try  it,  and  are 
unsuccessful  in  growing  our  plants.  This  failure 
is  due  to  our  geographical  location.  Potting 
mixtures  were  found  to  be  best  for  plants  when 
a  mixture  by  volume  was  used  of  one  part  soil, 
one  part  sand,  one  part  peat,  and  one  part  of 
well  rotted  manure.  You  may  also  use  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  soil,  two  parts  peat  and  one  part 
sand.  Whatever  mixture  is  used,  it  should  con¬ 
tain  a  high  percentage  of  organic  matter  to 
insure  proper  root  growth.  Four-inch  azalea  pots, 
which  had  been  soaked  in  water  for  twelve  hours 
prior  to  use,  were  used,  and  for  good  drainage 
the  bottom  was  covered  with  broken  pottery  or 
rocks.  The  soil  was  kept  one-half  inch  below  the 
top  of  the  pot,  to  permit  easy  watering. 

The  major  factors  that  affected  the  growth 
and  flowering  of  the  African  violets  during  these 
experiments  were  the  proper  amount  of  light, 
temperature  and  water.  These  factors  are  closely 
associated,  but  were  treated  separately. 

The  light  intensity  is  measured  as  foot-candles. 
On  a  bright  summer  day  at  noon  the  peak  light 
intensity  is  usually  around  10,000  foot-candles  in 
mid-western  states.  In  Louisiana,  or  this  parti¬ 
cular  Gulf  Coast  area,  the  light  intensity  outdoors 
at  noon  over  a  large  portion  of  the  area  through¬ 
out  the  year  exceeds  this  figure.  The  intensity 
reaching  the  earth’s  surface  is  influenced  by 
clouds,  fog,  dust  and  atmospheric  humidity.  In 
this  area  the  humidity  seldom  drops  below  the 
middle  eighties. 

Proper  regulation  of  light  is  necessary  for 
good  flowering  of  your  plants,  as  you  could  have 
beautiful  foliage  and  no  blooms  because  you  had 
given  too  much  shade  from  the  strong  sunlight. 
It  was  found  that  around  1,100  foot-candles  was 
best  for  both  vegetative  growth  and  flowering  of 
African  violets,  when  no  artificial  light  was  used. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  these  experiments  were 
primarily  conducted  for  the  growing  of  African 
violets  in  the  home.  It  is  also  apparent,  from 
data  presented  in  tables  one  and  two  in  the 
Bulletin,  that  earlier  and  more  flowering  can  be 
established  by  the  use  of  fluorescent  light  of  600 
foot-candle  intensity  for  twelve  to  eighteen  hours 
per  day.  This  would  be  due  primarily  to  the 
uniform  intensity  maintained  under  fluorescent 
light. 

Tables  of  plants  grown  under  various  light 
treatments  are  listed  for  your  information  and 
help.  If  you  live  in  a  section  of  the  south  where 
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you  have  a  basement,  you  can  grow  them  there 
successfully  under  lights. 

Many  watering  methods  were  used,  such  as 
wick,  constant  water  level,  saucer  watering,  and 
various  modifications  of  these,  but  the  best  was 
the  overhead  method  and  the  most  effective 
method.  Care  was  taken  so  that  the  water  was 
not  cold,  but  approximately  the  temperature  of 
the  room  where  the  plants  were  growing. 

Best  temperatures  for  growing  were  found  to 
be  around  60  —  65  degrees  at  night  and  70  —  75 
degrees  during  the  day.  Temperatures  can 
present  a  problem  in  this  area.  A  high  tem¬ 
perature  combined  with  low  humidity  is  more 
harmful  than  a  combination  of  high  humidity  and 
high  temperature  for  growing  these  plants. 

The  optimum  fertilizer  levels  for  best  grow¬ 
ing  and  flowering  of  African  violets  is:  nitrate 
10-25  ppm,  phosphorus  5  ppm,  potassium  20  ppm, 
and  calcium  150  ppm.  These  levels  are  based  on 
the  Spurway  System  of  soil  testing.  It  is  easy  to 
damage  pot  plants  with  fertilizer,  and  special 
care  should  be  used  to  prevent  injury. 

The  following  varieties  were  found  to  have 
done  well  in  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
greenhouses,  and  are  recommended  to  the  home 
grower:  Purity,  Double  Neptune,  Blue  Ohio,  Sun¬ 
rise,  Opal  Girl,  Dupont  Blue,  Sailor  Girl,  Pink 
Delight,  and  Innocence.  These  are  only  a  few 
that  were  tested. 

A  section  of  the  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  disease, 
insects,  pests  and  physiological  problems  such  as 
mildew,  stem  rot,  stunt,  petiole  rot,  excess  ferti¬ 
lizer,  bud  drop,  mites,  thrips,  mealy  bugs,  aphids 
and  nematodes. 

The  following  summarizes  the  suggestions  of 
Louisiana  State  University  for  the  growing  of 
African  violets  in  the  home: 

1.  Obtain  varieties  that  flower  well. 

2.  Pot  the  plants  in  a  mixture  that  has  a  high 
organic  content  and  drains  well. 

3.  Avoid  placing  the  plants  in  full  sun. 

4.  Water  plants  correctly;  use  warm  water, 
and  do  not  over-water. 

5.  Grow  plants  where  the  humidity  is  as  high 
as  possible. 

6.  Avoid  drafts. 

7.  Never  wet  foliage  with  cold  water. 

8.  When  needed,  the  application  of  fertilizer 
should  be  beneficial,  but  excessive  amounts 
will  easily  cause  injury. 

9.  The  plant  should  be  in  the  light  for  as 
great  a  length  of  time  as  possible  during 
the  day,  but  the  light  intensity  should  not 
exceed  1,300  foot-candles. 

10.  Use  fluorescent  lights  in  locations  that  do 
not  have  sufficient  natural  light. 

11.  Control  insects,  pests  and  diseases. 

THE  END 
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While  visiting  our  beautiful  Washington, 
be  sure  to  stop  in  at  Behnke’s.  We  are 
located  directly  on  the  Washington-Balti- 
more  Boulevard  in  Beltsville.  You  can’t 
miss  it.  We  would  be  delighted  to  have  you 
browse  around  and  we  are  sure  you  will 
find  it  well  worth  your  while. 

FIRST  WITH  THE  LATEST 
AND  FINEST  NOVELTIES 
AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST  STANDARDS 


FOR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  PLANTS 
YOU  MAY  DEPEND  ON 


NURSERIES 


Wash.-Balto.  Blvd. 

BELTSVILLE,  MARYLAND 

Just  miles  noi'th  of  Univ.  of  Md.,  directly  on  'M: 
U.  S.  Route  No.  1,  or  5  miles  south  of  Laurel  ^ 

Open  Weekdays,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  J 
Till  5:30  P.  M.  except  holidays  1 

Sorry,  No  Shipping!  ^ 

s 


EXCITING  CHOICE  CROSSES 


of  best  of  old  and  new  varieties  —  Doubles,  Frills, 
Girls,  Novelties,  Bronzed,  Miniature  and  Variegated. 
50^  per  seed  pod 

Each  identified  as  to  parent  and  pollen  plants,  date 
^  of  ripening  etc.  Cultural  directions  included. 

Each  one  seed  pod  contains  from  a  few  seeds  to 
several  hundred. 

HELEN  COLEMAN 

4528  S.  Wigger  Marion,  Indiana 
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MORE  NEWS  FROM  TANQA 

P.  D.  Barker,  Tanganyika,,  South  Africa 


It  is  a  long  time  since  I  last  wrote  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Magazine  of  our  expeditions  to  look 
for  Saintpaulias  in  the  Province  of  Tanga,  in 
Tanganyika  Territory,  their  natural  home.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  search  has  not  gone 
on.  Before  describing  our  two  recent  expeditions 
which  were,  I  regret  to  say,  quite  fruitless,  I 
would  like  to  tell  of  our  recent  efforts  to  get 
some  of  the  local  African  violets  identified. 

When  we  first  started  to  search  for  African 
violets  we  obtained  a  list  of  the  known  species 
from  the  East  African  Herbarium  at  Nairobi. 
This  list  was  published  in  the  African  Violet 
Magazine  of  June  1954.  We  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  to  identify  the  African  violets  we 
found  was  quite  a  different  matter,  and  as  the 
Herbarium  samples  had  been  sent  to  Kew,  we 
could  not  get  any  help  with  our  identification 
out  here. 

Last  October  two  botanists  from  Kew  passed 
through  Tanga  on  their  way  to  southern  Tangan¬ 
yika.  I  was  fortunate  in  meeting  these  two  men 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  I  immediately  in¬ 
quired  of  them  the  best  method  of  getting  our 
Saintpaulias  identified  and  classified.  After  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  address  they  gave  me  in  Edinburgh 
I  received  an  encouraging  reply  and  a  permit  to 
take  a  number  of  plants  into  Britain. 

Fortunately  we  were  just  about  to  go  on  over¬ 
seas  leave  to  England,  and  I  took  with  me  by  air 
a  parcel  containing  twenty-two  varieties  of  plants 
or  leaves.  This  represented  all  the  different 
plants  we  had  found.  Several  people  assisted  in 
this  as  I  had  by  no  means  gotten  them  all  my¬ 
self,  and  a  large  number  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Punter  who  also  sent  a  chart  with  full  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  each  specimen. 

We  left  for  England  in  December  last  year 
which  was  not  the  best  time  to  take  plants  to  a 
cold  climate  but  they  traveled  very  well.  We  had 
a  certain  amount  of  trouble  getting  them  in  until 
we  managed  to  convince  the  Customs  that  they 
were  for  “botanical  and  research”  purposes  only 
and  not  for  commercial  use.  I  also  had  certifi¬ 
cates  from  the  Agricultural  Office  here.  I  dis¬ 
patched  the  parcel  at  once  to  Edinburgh  and  I 
received  a  reply  saying  that  they  had  arrived  in 
very  good  condition,  and  later  I  heard  that  the 
leaves  were  doing  well. 

We  hope,  in  time,  to  learn  more  about  the 
species  and  varieties  of  Saintpaulias.  Doubtless 
many  are  varieties  of  the  same  species  but  we 
hope  to  hear  that  we  have  found  some  new  ones. 
We  sent  them  at  a  convenient  time  as  an  account 
is  to  be  written  of  the  Family  Gesneriaceae  for 


the  Flora  of  Tropical  East  Africa,  which,  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  being  compiled.  As  soon  as  I  have  any 
further  news  concerning  the  Saintpaulias  from 
Edinburgh,  I  will  pass  on  the  information  through 
this  Magazine. 

SAINTPAULIA  EXPEDITIONS 

Last  year  in  September  we  took  our  two  sons 
who  were  out  from  England  for  their  school  holi¬ 
days,  on  a  trip  to  the  Game  Parks  of  Kenya, 
and  what  a  lovely  holiday  it  was,  and  full  of 
interest  and  excitement  for  boys  in  their  teens. 

On  our  return  journey  we  drove  near  the 
Mbololo  Hills,  said  to  be  the  home  of  Sp.  Coll 
Bally,  near  Voi  and  not  far  from  Mombasa. 

We  had  been  informed  that  this  grew  “on 
the  floor  of  the  forest”  but  what  was  our  surprise 
when  we  found  that  the  hills  were  bare  of  trees 
except  in  the  valleys  between  hills.  We  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  road  to  the  hills,  but 
by  dint  of  asking  a  number  of  Africans  along  the 
main  road  we  eventually  found  a  track  running 
through  the  Reserve.  They  said  this  led  to  the 
water  supply  for  the  nearby  railway  which  came 
from  these  hills. 

It  was  the  very  driest  time  of  year,  and  the 
trees  and  grass  looked  brown  and  withered.  The 
Africans  showed  great  interest  when  we  stated 
that  we  were  looking  for  a  plant  in  the  hills. 
Was  it,  they  asked  in  Swahili,  for  medicine 
(dawa)  or  for  food  (chakula),  and  when  we  re¬ 
plied  it  was  for  beauty  (maradadi)  they  looked 
at  us  in  frank  disbelief!  To  them  it  seemed  in¬ 
credible  that  anyone  should  go  so  far  and  work 
so  hard  to  find  a  flower  for  decorative  purposes 
only! 

Eventually  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills 
where  there  was  a  reservoir.  The  African  in 
charge  told  us  that  the  source  of  the  water  was 
in  the  hills  and  offered  to  take  us  up  there  as 
a  path,  he  said,  followed  the  pipeline.  It  was  two 
o’clock  on  a  very  hot  afternoon,  and  the  ground 
was  so  dry  that  we  did  not  feel  very  optimistic. 
After  climbing  for  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  we  reached  the  source  of  the  stream,  but 
found  no  African  violets.  This  was  about  three 
quarters  of  the  way  up;  possibly  there  was  more 
forest  higher  up  in  the  hills  but  we  had  no  time 
to  go  farther  so  returned  disappointed.  The 
Mbololo  Hills  are  a  long  way  from  here  so  it  is 
unlikely  that  we  will  be  there  again. 

About  a  month  ago  we  returned  once  more  to 
Amani,  this  time  to  search  for  the  Sp,  Greenway 
5974  which  we  had  been  told  grew  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Sigi  River  beyond  Amani  in  the 
Eastern  Usambara  Mountains.  After  some  diffi- 
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culty  we  eventually  found  a  small  path  leading 
to  the  river  which  led  us  through  beautiful  thick 
forest.  It  was  cool  and  damp  and  looked  the 
ideal  place  for  Saintpaulias,  but  we  once  again 
came  away  empty  handed.  We  searched  up  and 
down  the  river  for  the  type  of  rocks  on  which 
we  are  used  to  finding  the  violets  growing,  but 
could  find  nothing,  and  felt  we  must  have  come 
to  the  wrong  place.  There  could  be  no  greater 
contrast  between  this  area  and  the  dry  Mbololo 
Hills! 

On  our  return  to  Tanga  we  learned  that  this 
species  of  Saintpaulia  does  not  grow  on  rocks  but 
is  to  be  found  growing  on  the  floor  of  the  forest, 
so  once  again  we  were  looking  in  the  wrong  place. 
This  expedition  was  well  over  one  hundred  miles 
so  we  have  not  found  time  to  do  it  again,  but 
perhaps  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

THE  END 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

AND 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

Alma  Wright  and  Mary  Parker 


(OLD  SMOKE 


Liza  T.  Damron,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


To  all  of  the  Society  members  interested  in  the 
article,  ‘‘Confidence  Restored,”  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  company  making  the  ingredient,  Cold 
Smoke,  is  temporarily  out  of  business.  The  owner 
died;  but  I  have  been  told  the  company  is  to  be 
carried  on  later  by  a  new  owner. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  been  drenching  each 
pot  of  violets  with  a  solution  of  VC-13  one  (1) 
teaspoonful  to  two  (2)  gallons  of  warm  water 
and  feel  it  is  good  insurance  against  nematodes. 
Of  course  I  use  a  Nature’s  Way  formula,  and 
have  no  nematodes,  but  due  to  buying  plants 
here  and  there,  I  feel  safer  using  the  VC-13.  So 
far  it  has  worked  fine,  and  the  plants  seem  to 
like  it  very  much. 

Thank  you  all  for  your  nice  comments,  and 
if  I  can  be  of  any  help  with  your  formula  do  not 
hesitate  to  write,  but  please  enclose  a  stamped 
envelope.  One  letter  means  nothing,  but  when 
they  come  in  by  the  dozens  it  is  different. 

THE  END 


NOW  GROWING  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  AFRICAN 


VIOLETS  THROUGHOUT  THE  48  STATES 


YOU'LL 

PRAISE 

THE 

RESULTS, 


Porous  GOLDEN  EARTH  fortified  with  peat  and  the 
Special  Formulae  SSG  made  from  fish  emulsion  creates  a  plant 
food  and  moisture  reservoir  that  requires  water  only  once  a 
week.  No  additional  feeding  needed  to  obtain  lush  crowns  of 
brilliant  color  and  luxuriant  green  foilage.  Golden  Earth  has 
won  acceptance  solely  on  proven  performance  •  Free  literature 
available. 

_ ^  .  .mail  IQUR^^ORDER^TODAY _ 

f  GOLDEN  "eA^ThT  Inc 
I  Encampment,  Wyoming 

I  Please  send  Golden  Earth,  Postage  Prepaid,  as  follows; 

(—]  IV2  Qt.  Bag  Q]  4  Qt.  Bag  $2.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  to 

I  avoid  COD  charges. 

*  NAME . 

^  ADDRESS . 


e  Flower  grower  s  MAGICIAN 
GROWS  African  Violets 


•  LARGER 


•  PRIZE  WINNERS 


•  HEALTHIER 


Without  DIRT 

Without  DRAINAGE 
NO  Packing  NO  Souring 


Golden  Earth  is  sold  retail  in  the  West  by  Sears-Roebuck  and  Woolworths. 
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lEHER  ON  WATER  HUMINAL  POTS 

SOFTENED  WATER 

Mrs.  Clark  Moore,  Sycamore,  Ohio 


Dear  Mrs.  Wright: 

I  was  interested  in  a  comment  made  by  one  of 
your  correspondents  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
African  Violet  Magazine  concerning  the  use  of 
softened  waters. 

I  have  had  occasions  to  test  the  soft  water  in 
two  hot  water  systems  following  reactivation  of 
the  zeolite  and  have  found  up  to  fifty  parts  per 
million  NaCl  in  the  softened  water.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  had  not  realized  that 
common  salt  is  used  in  the  reactivation  of  water 
softeners  of  the  zeolite  type.  It  is  very  necessary 
that  the  softener  be  back-washed  thoroughly  to 
rid  the  zeolite  and  tank  of  the  residual  NaCl. 
This  rinse  water  is  wasted  into  the  sewer  of 
course. 

Occasionally  an  excess  of  salt  is  added,  more 
than  is  required  for  the  reactivation  of  the 
softener,  and  it  is  then  necessary  to  flush  for  a 
longer  period. 

All  of  this  is  merely  in  explanation  of  what 
these  people  have  already  found  through  sad 
experience.  The  salinity  will  drop  gradually 
during  use  until  the  next  charge  of  salt  is  added. 

One  safe  way  of  using  a  water  of  questionable 
mineral  content  would  be  to  pass  it  through  an 
ion  exchange  resin.  This  will  remove  practically 
all  anions  and  cations,  rendering  it  nearly  as 
mineral-free  as  good  quality  distilled  water.  Such 
filters  are  available  at  laboratory  supply  houses 
at  moderate  cost. 

Obviously,  the  safest  practice  is  to  avoid  the 
use  of  zeolite  softened  water  on  your  African 
violets. 

I  hope  this  may  help  to  explain  the  *‘mys- 
terious”  deaths  of  some  of  the  violets  and  help 
to  warn  those  who  are  tempted  to  temper  their 
cold  water  with  softened  hot  water. 

Yours  truly, 

Wilfrid  C.  Kennel  1 
Fresno,  California 


Earl  and  Natalie  Kolb  Send  You 
The  Friendliest  Greetings 
Of  The  Season 

As  We  Do  Not  Ship  —  Plan  To  Visit  Our  Greenhouses 
And  See  Many  New  Varieties.  Open  Daily  9  A.M.  • — 
6  P.M.  Sundays  By  Appointment. 

KOLB’S  GREENHOUSES 

“WHERE  QUALITY  COUNTS” 

725  Belvidere  Road  Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey 


SO  many  of  the  members  have  been  kind  enough 
to  tell  me  that  they  enjoyed  the  article  ‘^Shut- 
In  With  African  Violets,”  which  appeared  in  the 
June  magazine,  that  I  would  like  to  share  with 
them  another  help  in  the  tedious  process  of  re¬ 
potting. 

If  you  have  never  used  Huminal  Pots,  you  will 
want  to  try  them.  One  of  our  members  —  Mrs. 
Nora  Mangold  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin  —  adver¬ 
tised  them  in  the  African  Violet  Magazine. 

I  put  my  plantlets,  using  my  regular  soil  mix, 
directly  in  these  Huminal  Pots,  which  are  made 
of  Norway  peat  with  fertilizer  additives  — 
nothing  to  worry  about,  just  a  help,  as  the 
Huminal  Pots  allow  roots  to  penetrate  through, 
and  in  time  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  Huminal 
Pots  disintegrate  and  give  aid  to  the  soil. 

You  may  put  your  plantlet  in  the  Huminal 
Pot  and  then  put  a  few  limestone  pebbles  and 
sphagnum  moss  in  the  bottom  of  a  three  or  four- 
inch  pot.  Broken  bits  of  clay  pots  might  work  as 
well,  but  I  like  limestone.  Having  potted  your 
plantlets  in  the  Huminal  Pots  beforehand,  you 
can  now  set  them  in  the  center  of  the  larger  pots. 
You  may  need  to  add  soil  below  the  Huminal  Pot 
as  well  as  at  the  sides.  This  depends  on  the  type 
of  pots.  Three-inch  squatties  of  clay  or  plastic 
will  not  allow  much  below  the  Huminal,  so  I  put 
some  moss  and  fine  limestone  pebbles  in  the 
bottom  of  these,  set  in  the  Huminals  and  put  a 
few  larger  sized  pebbles  near  the  bottom  at  the 
sides.  Then  I  fill  up  the  pot  with  soil,  covering 
over  the  top  of  the  Huminal  Pot  if  the  crown  of 
the  plant  is  well  above  the  soil. 

When  I  pot  my  plants,  I  have  the  larger  pots 
sitting  in  saucers  or  small  pans  of  warm  water. 
It  helps  if  the  pots  become  saturated.  After  they 
are  potted,  they  may  not  need  to  be  repotted  for 
almost  two  years.  But,  if  you  do  repot  them,  the 
root  system  has  been  helped  to  stay  intact  by  its 
start  in  the  Huminal  Pots. 

I  hope  that  sharing  my  experiment  will  help 
others.  It  is  just  another  idea  brought  forth  to 
prove  to  you  that  your  African  Violet  Magazine 
Is  very  worth  while,  and  especially  the  advertise¬ 
ments  help  if  you  take  advantage  of  using  them. 
THE  END 


I 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST 
BUT  SERVING  THE  REST. 

Catalof?  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  pots  and  garden 
free  or  by  air  mail  for  12^. 

CECIL  HOUDYSHEL 

Dept.  V  La  Verne,  Calif. 
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THE  BCJYER’S  QUIDE  TELLS 

HOW  THEY  BECAME  INTERESTED  IN  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  AND  SELECT 
THEIR  FAVORITE  TWENTY-FIVE  VARIETIES. 

Quixie  Nichols,  Chairman,  Madison,  Tennessee  Eleanor  Rodda,  Ossian,  Indiana 


My  first  experience  with  the  lovely  African 
violet  plant  started  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  It  did  not  prove  so  satisfactory  either. 
I  purchased  a  plant  of  Blue  Boy  at  a  local  Five 
and  Ten  Cent  Store,  and  they  gave  me  all  the 
lovely  little  mealy  bugs  with  which  it  was  in¬ 
fested,  and  which  killed  it  within  a  short  time. 

Two  or  three  years  later  a  friend  gave  me  a 
couple  of  small  plants  which  were  not  blooming. 
Shortly  thereafter  another  friend  told  me  of  our 
own  Alma  Wright  and  her  lovely  violets.  Sam, 
our  only  son,  was  entering  school  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville,  so  we  drove  out 
to  Alma’s  house.  After  seeing  her  gorgeous 
blooming  plants,  my  fever  really  reached  boiling 
point.  Alma  helped  me  find  some  lovely  varie¬ 
ties  which  were  available  at  that  time. 

My  interest  and  my  list  of  wonderful  violet 
friends  have  grown  through  the  years,  as  have 
the  lovely  violets.  I  still  feel  the  African  violet 
is  the  nicest  blooming  house  plant  available. 

MY  FAVORITE  TWENTY-FIVE 

Air  Waves,  Bernice,  Boyce  Edens,  Cydonia, 
Dupont  Delight,  Evelyn  Johnson,  Floradora, 
Georgia  Peach,  Hi-Loa  Cobalt,  Lavenda,  Lavender 
Beauty,  Meteore,  Pink  Cloud,  Purple  Knight,  Red 
Caps,  Red  Comet,  Rose  Wing,  Ruffled  Queen, 
Snow  Prince,  Tennessee  Debutante,  Tennessee 
Girl,  Tinari’s  June  Bride,  T.V.  Swirling  Petticoat, 
Violet  Beauty,  White  Madonna. 

Mrs.  Nichols 


My  first  African  violet  was  a  gift  from  an 
aunt.  It  was  a  double  crown  Blue  Boy,  and  she 
gave  it  to  me  after  it  had  stopped  blooming  for 
her.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  tear  it  apart, 
and  it  really  was  torn  apart.  I  had  more  leaves 
than  plant  left,  but  I  had  heard  that  they  grew 
from  leaves  so  I  placed  all  the  leaves  in  a  pan 
of  woods  soil.  Well,  every  leaf  grew  —  before  I 
knew  how  to  grow  violets  I  had  dozens  of  them. 
I  always  had  woods  soil  to  use  for  my  ferns,  of 
which  I  had  several  at  that  time,  so  woods  soil 
as  it  came  from  the  woods  was  used  for  all  my 
plants. 

A  year  later,  after  reading  about  a  pink  violet, 
my  delight  knew  no  bounds  when  I  found  a 
bench  full  of  pink  violets  in  a  greenhouse.  A  few 
months  later  I  found  an  lonantha  in  a  home, 
and  bought  a  plant  of  it.  So,  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  I  was  launched  on  a  hobby  that  has  never 
ceased  to  be  a  delight  and  adventure  for  me. 


MY  FAVORITE  TWENTY-FIVE 

Bernice,  Black  Magic,  Cavalier,  Double  Violet, 
Frosted  Blue  Lace,  Hi-Loa  Cobalt,  Lacy  Lavender, 
Lavenda,  Madonna,  Minnetonka,  Miss  New  York, 
Nip  and  Tuck,  Ohio  Geneva,  Pearly  Gates,  Pink 
Cushion,  Pink  Sweetheart,  Purple  Knight,  Red 
Princess,  Snow  Prince,  Tennessee  Debutante, 
Tennessee  Rose,  Rose  Wing,  Uncle  Bob,  Wine 
Velvet  Girl,  Years  Beauty. 


Mrs.  Rodda 


Mildred  Held,  Fairview  Park,  Ohio 


Sara  Cubbage,  Secretary,  Gleiishaw,  l*eniia. 


1  first  became  interested  in  growing  African 
violets  in  the  year  1934  when  a  florist  friend  of 
mine  by  the  name  of  Christine  gave  me  a  lovely 
plant  of  Blue  Boy.  I  told  her  it  was  a  crime  to 
ruin  a  lovely  plant  like  that,  because  I  had  tried 
several  times  to  grow  African  violets,  and  in  a 
couple  of  months  they  just  folded.  She  said  she 
would  give  me  three  simple  rules  to  follow  and 
she  would  guarantee  it  to  live.  Those  rules  were: 
to  always  water  with  warm  water,  water  only 
when  soil  felt  dry  to  the  touch,  and  feed  regularly 
with  a  mild  fertilizer  once  a  month.  She  sug¬ 
gested  my  using  Plant  Tabs. 

That  plant  grew  into  a  gorgeous  plant,  never 
out  of  bloom.  It  had  a  multiple  crown,  at  that 
time  I  knew  nothing  about  single  crown  plants, 
and  was  sixteen  years  old  when,  by  accident,  one 
of  the  plants  was  broken  off  which  unbalanced  it 
and  it  became  necessary  to  divide  it.  Of  course  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  one  plant,  so  I  grew  some 
and  finally  had  ten  or  fifteen. 

One  day  I  read  a  magazine  article  stating  that 
they  were  contemplating  the  formation  of  an 
African  Violet  Society,  and  I  wrote  a  Mr. 
Hastings  stating  that  I  would  like  to  be  included. 
He  replied  that  as  soon  as  their  plans  were 
formulated  he  would  advise  me,  but  I  never  heard 
from  him.  The  next  information  I  had  was  that 
the  Society  had  been  organized  and  that  any  one 
interested  in  joining  could  contact  Mrs,  Helen 
Pochurek,  w^ho  was  corresponding  secretary. 
From  then  on  it  was  violets  and  more  violets.  In 
1949  Helen  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Cleveland  Saintpaulia  Society,  a  local  group;  and 
I  sincerely  urge  every  one  interested  in  growing 
African  violets  to  join  a  local  group.  If  you  do 
not  have  one  in  your  vicinity,  or  if  the  member¬ 
ship  is  limited,  organize  a  group  of  your  own. 

MY  FAVORITE  TWENTY-FIVE 


Black  Canasta,  Boyce  Edens,  Blushing,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Dark  Plum  Supreme,  Cherie,  Dixie  Moon¬ 
beam,  Double  Arbutus  Pink,  Double  Violet,  Double 
Wine  Velvet  Girl,  Fischer^s  Pink  Fringette, 
Frosted  Blue  Lace,  Gent’s  Blue  Cluster,  Hi-Loa 
Cobalt  Blue,  Lavenda,  Lavender  Pink  Debutante, 
Magnifico,  Minnetonka,  Pink  Cheer  Supreme, 
Pink  Puff,  Sea  Shell,  Scooped  Beauty,  Ulery’s 
Crusader,  Ulery’s  Pandora,  Wayzata,  White  Pride, 


For  Spanking  New  Varieties 
Plan  A  Visit  To 

RIENHARDT’S 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

K.  I).  2  SYRACUSE  7,  N.  Y. 

See  — 

Thunderhead  -  -  largest  single  white  we  have  ever  seen. 
Strike  Me  Pink  —  double  pink  on  dark  girl  foliage  ■ — 
superb. 

Fringed  Snow  Prince  —  T,  V,  Series 
Located  2  miles  west  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  on  routes 
20  N.  and  175.  Telephone  9-3789 


My  first  African  violet  was  purchased  twenty 
years  ago,  and,  like  many  other  beginners,  I  was 
interested  in  the  care  of  this  lovely  plant.  From 
the  day  it  arrived  I  was  so  in  love  with  this  plant 
that,  as  I  learned  of  growers,  I  mailed  post  cards 
for  their  lists  and  prices,  I  also  bought  any 
magazines  or  pamphlets  that  had  information  on 
the  growing  and  care  of  African  violets.  Over 
the  years  these  plants  have  become  a  real  part  of 
my  life.  They  have  helped  divert  my  mind 
during  the  rough  spots,  disappointments,  and  also 
in  times  of  illness. 

One  must  keep  African  violets  uppermost  in 
the  mind.  Proper  watering,  heating,  ventilation, 
handling,  and  cleanliness  are  important.  Now  that 
my  collection  has  grown,  my  life  revolves  around 
the  violets.  When  I  go  away  for  any  period  of 
time  I  get  a  ‘^baby  sitter”  for  them. 

This  hobby,  for  me,  has  been  stimulating  and 
a  whole  new  life  has  been  opened,  giving  me  joy 
and  a  most  delightful  experience,  I  am  never  at 
a  loss  for  a  gift  since  the  constant  bloom  and  the 
array  of  colors  give  satisfaction  in  this  labor  of 
love.  It  must  be  pure  enjoyment,  relaxing  and 
absorbing.  No  one  appreciates  the  extent  of 
absorption  in  raising  African  violets  like  the 
person  who  raises  them. 

My  interest  has  grown  because  much  can  be 
accomplished  with  them  in  decoration.  I  feel  that 
a  meal  is  never  complete  without  African  violets 
to  fit  the  color  scheme.  For  weddings  and  recen- 
tions,  white  African  violets  may  be  used  along 
with  the  wedding  cake.  They  also  prove  to  be  an 
ideal  gift  for  bridge  prizes. 

Now  that  we  are  working  with  these  beautiful 
double  pinks,  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for 
me  to  decide  which  is  the  best.  I  like  flowers 
so  well  that  they  are  a  part  of  my  life, 

MY  FAVORITE  TWENTY-FIVE 


Alma  Wright,  Bernice,  Black  Magic,  Blue 
Moon,  Blue  Peak,  Blue  Warrior,  Blushing,  Boyce 
Edens,  Bridesmaid,  Double  Arbutus,  Emperor 
Wilhelm,  Frosted  Blue  Lace,  Hi-Loa  Light  Blue, 
Kay’s  Quilted,  Lacy  Lavender,  Lavenda,  Navy 
Bouquet,  Pink  Cheer,  Pink  Cloud,  Pink  Fringette, 
Red  Comet,  Rose  Wing,  Sparkling  Burgundy, 
Wayzata,  White  Madonna, 


ALWAYS  .  .  . 

The  choicest  of  the  new  violets  .  .  .  especially  those 
that  wi'l  develop  into  Show  Plants. 

Available  at  — 

RICHARDS  VIOLET  GARDENS 

95  Meadowbrook  Rd.  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

Out  Main  to  Union  Rd,  (18B)  north  1  mile 
We  do  not  ship  plants 
Closed  Thursday  except  by  appointment 
Open  Sunday  2  to  4  p.m. 
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Mrs.  Montgomery 


Mrs.  Cubbage 


Helen  Montgomery,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

The  first  African  violet  in  my  home  was  a 
gift  from  my  next  door  neighbor.  I  had  admired 
her  beautiful  window  of  blooming  Blue  Boys  so 
many  times.  Another  friend,  hearing  me  talk  so 
excitingly  on  the  phone  about  it,  brought  me  a 
pink  one.  My  mother,  who  lives  in  a  small  town 
a  hundred  miles  away,  bought  four  different  ones 
for  me  and  brought  them  with  her  when  paying 
me  a  visit.  With  six  blooming  violets,  all  dif¬ 
ferent,  sitting  on  a  tea  cart  next  to  a  breakfast 
room  window,  my  hobby  had  started. 

I  would  scan  my  garden  magazines  for  violet 
literature  and  send  for  it.  For  a  birthday  gift,  a 
friend  of  mine  brought  me  a  violet  book.  The 
beautiful  names  and  descriptions  appealed  to  me 
so  much  that  I  would  order  leaves  or  plants  of 
all  that  I  could  afford.  I  love  growing  huge 
specimen  plants,  but  the  tiny  miniatures  fascinate 
me  the  most. 

Each  spring  when  my  snow  drops,  iris  and 
crocus  start  blooming,  I  threaten  to  dispose  of 
all  my  plants,  some  two  thousand,  so  that  I  can 
spend  more  time  out  of  doors  working  in  my 
flower  border.  This  has  never  even  come  close 
to  happening.  The  violets  always  win  the  argu¬ 
ment.  They  perform  so  beautifully  all  the  year, 
and  there  are  so  many  new  and  exciting  varie¬ 
ties  to  try.  I  have  made  hundreds  of  new  friends. 
All  the  time  and  work  I  have  spent  with  my 
African  violets  has  been  pleasure. 

MY  FAVORITE  TWENTY-FIVE 

Air  Waves,  Angel  Lace,  Bernice,  Black  Magic, 
Calumet  Beacon,  Cherie,  Double  Pink  Victoria, 
Double  Polar  Ice,  Double  Orchid  Neptune,  Dupont 
Pink  Queen,  Flamingo  (Dr.  Reed’s),  Fleur  Petite, 
Fringed  Snow  Prince,  Gladiator,  Helen  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Hi-Loa  Light  Blue,  Laura,  Lavender 
Beauty,  Mayfair,  Pandora  (Granger’s),  Rose 
Wing,  Rowena,  Silver  Slippers,  Spring  Bouquet, 
Sundance. 

THE  END 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Held 
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AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

Mixture  A  — 

more  than  50  single  flowered  varieties  - — 

300  seeds  --  $1.00 
Mixture  B  — 

from  varieties  having  “girl  type”  foliage  — 

150  seeds  —  $1.00 
Mixture  C  — 

from  single  flowered  varieties  crossed  with  double 
flowered  varieties  — • 

150  seeds  —  $2.00 
Mixture  D  — 

from  pink  flowered  varieties  crossed  with  other 
pink  or  white  varieties  — 

150  seeds — $2.00 
Our  Own  Seed  Starting  Mixture 
1  qt.  —  $1.00 

FOREST  MILL  NURSERY 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


4725  E.  35th  St. 


.<1, 
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WHEN  THE  VIOLET  BUG  ^'c^'  BIT  ME 


Minnie  Smith,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 


1 1  seems  such  a  long  time  ago  since  it  happened.  I  still  feel  the  sting,  but  it’s  a  glorious 

feeling.  I  was  given  a  plant  by  my  mother,  but  thought  little  of  it,  until  I  heard  that  there 

were  other  colors  besides  blue.  Sure  enough,  I  went  to  market  one  Saturday  morning,  and  there,  I  saw 
a  pink  one.  I  decided  to  bring  it  home.  Soon  I  heard  about  rooting  leaves.  Well,  nothing  like  trying. 
So  a  few  leaves  went  into,  a  glass  of  water.  I  forgot  all  about  them,  until  one  day  I  looked, 
and  low  and  behold,  roots!  I  soon  planted  them,  and  before  long  I  had  little  plantlets.  So,  my  variety 
grew.  I  heard  that  colored  glass  was  far  better  than  clear,  and  having  tried  it,  I  find  that  it  works. 
I  didn’t  change  the  water,  just  added  more  to  it  as  needed.  Lately,  I  have  been  using  vermiculite  and 
get  even  better  results. 

My  next  adventure  was  pollinating.  I  read  how  interesting  it  could  be.  By  this  time,  I  had  quite  a 

variety  of  plants  blooming.  I  tried  my  luck  and  picked  a  flower  that  had  fallen  off  and  was  still  fresh. 

po 

(They  do  that  sometimes  —  foolish  things!  ^  ^  plucked  out  the  yellow  center,  and  between  my 


thumbnails,  I  pressed  out  the  pollen.  Then  I  looked  around  and  w^ondered  where  to  place  it 


Ah,  yes,  there  stood  “America”  as  big  and  proud  as  punch.  T  rubbed  the  pollen  on  the  center  of  one  of 


the  flowers  and  settled  down  to  watch  the  results.  >  ^  Tn  a  short  time,  I  saw  it  swell 

(flower  had  fallen  off  by  then,)  and  there  appeared  a  seed-pod.  Glory  be,  was  I  proud! 

I  didn’t  want  to  stop  at  one,  so-oo  I  got  my  thumbs  working  again,  and  I  pollinated  every  plant 
I  had  sitting  there  and  there  were  a  good  dozen  or  more.  Soon  I  had  pods  galore  and  when  someone 
would  come  to  see  the  violets,  they  didn’t  know,  and  would  try  to  pick  off  the  brown  tips.  I  quickly 
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^5?  ??  “ 


flew  out  there  like  a  hen  with  chicks  and  said,  “Hands  off,  Fm  growing  seed  pods.’ 

Well,  the  day  came  when  I  took  them  off  as  they  got  ripe  and  placed  them  in  a  little  jar  without  the 


lid.  Some  I  put  in  an  envelope.  About  a  month  later,  I  decided  to  get  busy.  K'-  I  got  some  vermi- 
culite  and  placed  this  in  a  can  and  watered  it  until  damp.  Then,  oh,  so  carefully  I  opened  the  seed 
pods.  Wow!  Thought  I  had  only  dust  for  seeds.  I  stood  carefully  in  a  corner  so  no  breeze  would  blow 
my  precious  seeds  away.  I  added  a  little  sand  to  them  so  I  knew  that  the  seed  was  not  all  sown  in 
one  spot.  The  can  was  covered  with  cellophane,  fastened  down  with  a  rubber  band,  and  set  aside 
between  my  other  violets. 

Well,  I  watched  that  can  each  day,  but  nothing  could  I  see.  I  even  took  my  glasses  off  (I  can 


see  better  without  them  for  close-up). 


No  results!  Each  day  I  did  the  same  thing.  I  guessed 
my  seeds  were  a  disappointment,  after  all  that  fuss  and  bother,  I  really  felt  as  low  as  sitting 

on  a  dime  (and  that’s  low,  if  you  don’t  believe  me,  try  it).  For  days  I  didn’t  go  anywhere  near  that 

can. 


Lo,  and  behold,  one  day  I  peered  in. 


and  there  I  saw  a  million  little  green  things.  I  could 


V 


have  shouted  for  joy.  I  felt  like  a  new  father,  or  mother,  I  should  say.  I  showed  them  to  everyone. 


and  felt  like  passing  out  cigars. 


After  the  tumult  was  over,  and  I  was  sane  again,  I  saw  tiny  leaves  appear  and  when  there  were 
approximately  five  leaves,  I  began  to  transplant  them.  I  used  tooth  picks  to  lift  my  precious  little 
darlings.  They’ve  been  growing  like  little  weeds  (what  am  I  saying?).  They’re  just  starting  to  show 
buds  —  I  can  hardly  wait.  This  business  takes  so  much  patience.  By  the  time  this  is  in  print,  my  babies 


will  have  bloomed.  Who  knows  —  I  might  have  a  “yaller”  one.  ^ 

Yours  for  better  violet  growing. 
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PROVERBS  AND  SAINTPAULIAS 


Ima  Scott 


“Willful  waste  makes  woeful  want,”  was  the 
oft-repeated  theme  song  of  my  Grandma.  Quoted 
so  frequently  and  with  so  much  conviction  that  I 
never  start  to  a  trash  heap  without  a  sense  of 
foreboding.  Grandma  never  had  an  African  violet 
but  her  influence  reaches  through  the  years  and 
into  their  culture.  At  my  house  nothing  goes  into 
the  rubbish  that  could  hold  a  violet  or  help  one 
along. 

Do  you  recall  how  we  saved  tins  during  World 
War  II?  I  still  save  tin  cans.  The  size  that  baby 
food  comes  in  is  great  for  rooting  leaves.  Fill 
them  with  vermiculite,  stick  in  leaves,  and  the 
next  time  a  violet  friend  comes  around  you  will 
have  them  ready  to  give  away.  “It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  receive,”  Grandma  said. 

I  started  saving  the  keys  that  open  tins  of 
potted  meat  because  they  were  not  always  avail¬ 
able,  so  when  the  metal  shortage  was  relieved  I 


Merry  Christmas  and  A  Happy  New  Year 

to  my  many  friends 

I  have  lots  of  new  varieties  available 
featuring  Ember  Pink,  Frivoletta,  Pink 
Rosette,  Easter  Dream  and  many  others. 

KUHL’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Burwyn  Park, 

.lust  off  Route  17 


DeLeon  Springs,  Florida 

No  shipping  at  present 


had  quite  a  collection.  By  typing  the  names  of 
violets  and  looping  them  through  the  end  of  the 
keys  with  scotch  tape,  I  devised  a  label  that  is 
waterproof  and  economical.  “A  penny  saved  is 
a  penny  earned.” 

Cottage  cheese  has  been  sold  locally  in  plastic 
pots  whose  lids  form  a  saucer  for  the  pot.  Cream 
cheese  also  comes  in  plastic  containers  that  make 
dandy  flats  to  grow  seed.  Those  little  colored 
bottles  that  hold  pills  are  excellent  containers 
for  rooting  leaves.  Rubber  cement  comes  in  a 
dark  bottle  that  I  use  to  reroot  a  plant  with  a 
long  neck. 

The  plastic  bags  that  potatoes,  carrots  and 
onions  come  in  are  saved  to  cover  pots  and  con¬ 
serve  moisture  while  I  am  away  on  vacation.  I 
fold  paper  bags  down  around  the  top  and  pin  to 
my  apron  when  I  am  watering  my  plants.  All  the 
damaged  and  rotting  leaves  are  put  in  this  and  it 
leaves  my  hands  free.  “Use  your  head  and  save 
your  heels,”  urged  Grandma. 

The  tins  that  coffee  comes  in  just  fit  into  my 
pressure  saucepan.  I  sterilize  my  soil  forty-five 
minutes  at  ten  pounds  pressure.  “An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,”  said  Grand¬ 
ma. 

Even  though  I  peel  potatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  as  thinly  as  possible,  I  save  the  skins  for 
the  compost  heap.  I  save  egg  shells.  They  can 
be  stuck  into  the  oven  after  I  have  been  baking, 
and  dried  out  enough  to  crush  easily  and  use  as 
drainage  in  the  bottoms  of  pots.  When  I  clean 
out  the  parakeet’s  cage  I  use  all  the  gravel  and 
droppings  in  the  compost  heap.  When  my  violets 
respond  to  all  this  treatment  with  plentiful 
blooms  I  am  reminded  of  another  of  Grandma’s 
quotations,  “Pretty  is  as  pretty  does.” 

The  reader  will  understand  that  my  Grandma 
was  not  the  author  but  the  advocate  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  proverbs. 

THE  END 


FLUOR-AL  —  THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  PLANT  STANDS 


The  “Indoor  Greenhouse”  for  growing  and  displaying  African  violets,  gloxinias 
and  other  house  plants.  The  FLUOR-AL  may  be  used  with  or  without  fluorescent 
lights.  Fixtures  combining  both  fluorescent  and  incandescent  light  are  now  available 
(optional).  The  FLUOR-AL  is  constructed  entirely  of  solid  aluminum,  with  full 
size  (nearly  20”  x  52”)  aluminum  trays  for  bottom  watering.  Provision  is  made  for 
mounting  an  automatic  time  switch  on  the  top  bracket,  thus  combining  all  necessary 
accessories  into  one  unit.  Supplied  complete  with  all  wiring,  extension  cords  etc. 
Nothing  else  to  buy. 

The  FLUOR-AL  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  practical  and  highest  quality  of  all 
“apartment  greenhouses.”  You  will  be  proud  to  show  it  to  your  friends  and  custo¬ 
mers.  An  exclusive  feature  is  the  ease  with  which  the  lights  may  be  adjusted  up  to 
a  maximum  of  nearly  18”  above  the  trays. 

A  beautiful,  well  proportioned  model  is  also  available  with  only  two  shelves. 

Send  card  for  full  details,  prices  and  shipping  information. 

For  your  own  installations :  Highest  quality  light  fixtures,  complete  with  two 
40  watt  (48”)  daylight  lamps  and  attachment  cords,  only  $17.75  postpaid.  Add  $1.00 
per  socket  if  you  wish  one  or  two  sockets  for  incandescent  lamps  installed  between 
the  fluorescent  lamps. 

TIME-ALL  automatic  switch  in  beautiful  plastic  case,  cap.  1650  watts  $11.95  Ppd. 
Same  but  875  watts  (8  fixtures,  with  2  40  W.  lamps  each)  only  $9.95. 

Still  available:  Peggy  Schultz’s  GROWING  PLANTS  UNDER  ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT  $3.50.  Pamphlet,  16  pages,  GROWING  FLOWERS  UNDER  ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT  only  50^J  Ppd. 

To  be  published  in  January  by  Viking  Press:  INDOOR  GARDENING  UNDER 
LIGHTS.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept  D6  Wausau,  Wisconsin 
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HOW  A  HYBRIDIZER 

WAS  "BORN" 

Leonard  K.  Brewer,  Wyandotte,  Michigan 

Remember  way  back  when  we  just  had  pink, 
white,  and  blue  or  purple  violets?  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  Society  dedicated  solely  to 
Saintpaulias;  there  were  no  ads  to  read  describing 
beautiful  varieties  that  were  for  sale. 

Well,  about  that  time  I  had  heard  that  some¬ 
one  had  a  red  violet.  It  was  really  a  plum  color, 
but  it  sounded  intriguing  enough  to  try  to  locate. 
After  making  inquiry  and  not  meeting  with  much 
success,  I  wondered  if  perhaps  I  could  produce  my 
own  red  violet. 

Having  a  very  general  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  follow,  I  crossed  a  pink  and  blue.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  a  fat  seedpod  developed,  and 
in  a  matter  of  months  it  matured.  What  occurred 
from  then  on  was  more  chance  than  anything  else. 

The  seed  was  planted  in  regular  potting  soil 
(which  will  work,  as  I  found  out),  and  in  about 
ten  days  it  germinated.  The  plants  were  so  tiny 
that  I  was  sure  nothing  would  ever  mature. 
Eventually  the  strongest  ones  persisted  and 
reached  the  half  dollar  size.  These  I  potted  in¬ 
dividually  and,  unless  my  memory  fails  me,  two 
of  them  survived. 

The  advent  of  the  first  bud  was  exciting. 
Finally  it  bloomed,  and  it  was  a  very  rich  red- 
orchid.  I  babied  that  plant  for  several  years  until 
it  expired. 

My  first  experience  in  hybridization  had  pro¬ 
duced  exactly  the  type  of  plant  I  had  desired. 
Spurred  on  by  such  success,  I  concluded  that  it 
would  be  fun  to  produce  other  variations. 

Not  having  any  named  plants  of  any  conse¬ 
quence,  I  ordered  some  freshly  cut  leaves,  rooted 
them,  and  when  the  plants  bloomed,  I  used  them 
as  the  basis  for  my  future  efforts. 


FREE  ADVANCE  COPY 
1957  CATALOG 


Sixty  illustrated  pages  of  unusual  and  hard-to-find 
supplies,  equipment  and  accessories  for  African  Vio¬ 
lets,  Gloxinias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas,  all  greenhouse 
and  indoor  plants.  Everything  from  potting  mixes 
and  plant  foods  to  large  aluminum  plant  stands  and 
fluorescent  lighted  plant  carts.  Largest  selection  any 
catalog  specializing  in  African  Violet  supplies  and 
equipment  for  indoor  plants  and  greenhouses.  Send 
now  for  your  free  copy. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 


on  The  Strand  (Box  928) 


Oxford,  Maryland 


I  soon  discovered  that  it  would  not  be  an  easy 
path,  but  that  it  would,  nonetheless,  be  a  very 
exciting  one.  Hundreds  of  plants  were  plain 
blues,  purples,  some  whites,  never  any  pinks,  and 
mainly  with  ordinary  foliage. 

My  first  girl  plant  was  quite  an  event,  and  it 
reached  a  ripe  old  age  before  leaving  me.  Eventu¬ 
ally  the  plants  became  a  little  more  distinctive, 
and  I  began  discarding  named  varieties  more 
and  using  my  own  seedlings. 

A  series  of  lovely  ruffled  seedlings  caused  me 
to  increase  my  efforts,  but  they  were  lost  through 
an  unfortunate  occurrence. 

Doubles  had  never  appealed  to  me,  but  with 
all  the  furor  about  creating  double  pinks,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  try  for  them.  One  of  my  pet  pinks  was 
crossed  with  an  orchid  double  and  vice  versa. 
The  double  crossed  with  the  pink  did  not  germi¬ 
nate;  the  pink  crossed  with  the  double  did.  From 
this  cross  I  was  rewarded  with  almost  thirty 
double  pinks,  many  of  them  on  girl  foliage. 
There  were  other  pinks,  too,  light  and  dark 
shades,  single  in  nature,  and  some  blues. 

These  seedlings  were  released  under  the 
series  name  “Bud,”  that  being  my  nickname. 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  my  plants  is  dark 
green  foliage  with  red  reverse.  I  find  the  plants 
more  attractive  and  huskier  looking,  and  feel  that 
the  dark  foliage  sets  off  the  blooms  more  than 
a  light  colored  leaf. 

From  a  card  table  to  several  benches  and  five 
fluorescent  fixtures,  this  hybridizing  program 
has  progressed  far  beyond  my  dreams.  There 
are  many  more  details  to  be  set  down,  perhaps 
in  a  later  article.  One  that  should  be  mentioned, 
though,  is  the  fact  that  you  meet  so  many 
wonderful  people  through  your  plants.  Of  course, 
there  are  the  other  kind,  but  they  are  far  out¬ 
numbered. 

My  plants  have  furnished  much  pleasure,  and 
I  hope  they  will  do  the  same  for  any  of  you  good 
people  who  get  any  of  the  “Bud”  series. 

THE  END 


100% 


ORGANIC 


BLUE  WHALE 

ORGANIC  SOIL  BUILDER  AND  CONDITIONER 
Ideal  for  all  phases  of  Gardening 
Especially  adapted  to  Violet  growinj? 
Absolutely  no  chemicals  in  Blue  Whale 
10-lh.  Bag  p.p.  any  point  in  U.  S.  $2.80 


ODORLESS 


WILL  NOT  BURN 


A  product  of 

ACME  PEAT  PRODUCTS  LIMITED 
789  W.  Pender  St.  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 
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A  VISIT  WITH  BETTY 
STOEHR  AND  THE  EMPEROR 

Quixie  Nichols,  Madison,  Tennessee 


where.  After  exclaiming-  over  all  the  beauty,  and 
taking-  a  good  look  at  the  Emperor,  who  still 
looked  every  inch  his  name,  I  told  Betty  that  I 
was  sure  Sam  had  not  driven  out  with  any  in¬ 
tention  of  working,  but  I  must  capture  some  of 
this  beauty  to  carry  home  with  me.  So  I  rushed 
poor  Sam  off  to  get  his  camera  and  equipment 
to  take  color  slides  of  Betty’s  lovely  violets. 


A3  we  were  coming  home  from  the  Convention 
in  Minneapolis  by  way  of  Chicago  and  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Sam  mentioned  that  we  would  be  driv¬ 
ing  through  Greenwood.  We  decided  to  stop  and 
phone  to  find  out  how  Betty  was,  as  they  had 
told  us  at  the  Convention  that  she  was  ill  and 
had  been  rushed  to  the  hospital.  Upon  calling, 
Mr.  Stoehr  told  me  that  Betty  was  much  better 
and  that  he  had  brought  her  home  only  that  day. 
She  insisted  that  we  drive  out  to  see  them,  and 
to  tell  her  about  the  Convention,  which  we  did. 

Betty  had  waited  until  we  arrived  to  go  to  the 
basement  to  see  her  violets.  It  was  truly  a  lovely 
sight;  long  tables  loaded  with  huge  blooming 
plants;  small  plants  and  rooted  leaves  every¬ 


Lady  Greenwood,  Betty’s  own  hybrid,  was 
loaded  with  beautiful  pink  double  blooms. 
Northern  Prize,  Double  Hoosier  Pink,  Giant 
Purple  Monarch,  Will  Hays,  Snow  Top,  Treasure 
Island,  Frosted  Blue  Lace,  Silhouette,  Purple  Hi- 
Loa,  and  numerous  others  were  all  laden  with 
huge  lovely  blooms. 

It  was  truly  hard  to  tell  who  got  the  most 
pleasure  out  of  our  short  visit,  Betty  hearing 
about  the  Convention,  or  Sam  and  I  seeing 
Betty’s  fine  collection  of  violets.  Mr.  Stoehr  had 
taken  excellent  care  of  Betty’s  plants,  and  though 
I  am  sure  they  had  missed  her  loving  care,  they 
still  looked  very  beautiful.  Sam  and  I  really  en¬ 
joyed  seeing  both  the  Stoehrs  and  their  lovely 
violets. 

THE  END 


Ji  Li/etiitie  fov 

FLOWER  LOVERS  t 


Display  your  plants  perfectly  on  the  New  all-steel  Vio  Holda  plant  stand.  The 
original  stand  with  revolving  arms.  Sturdy,  heavy  gauge  all-steel  welded.  40"  high. 
Will  not  tilt  or  tip.  Holds  11  plants,  10  on  revolving  arms  extending  outward  6" 
to  12"  from  center  shaft.  Arms  movable  to  any  position  to  enhance  beauty  of 
display  and  allow  even  sun  and  air  exposure.  Light  weight.  Easily  dismantled  for 
cleaning.  Antique  black;  white  or  green  enamel. 


ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY— Only  $14.95  each,  plus 


$1.00  for  packing  and  postage.  ($2.00  for  Canada) 

Specify  color  desired.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Immediate  shipment.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Circular  on  request. 


Light  shade  is  13"  sq.  at  bottom,  9"  sq.  at  top,  and  6"  deep.  Will  accommo¬ 
date  22  watt,  8%"  Circline  fluorescent  light  tube.  Shade,  without  tube,  only 
$14.50.  Light  tube,  $2.95  extra.  Please  add  75^  for  postage  unless  you  are 
also  ordering  a  plant  stand.  Plant  stand  and  shade  $29.45.  With  Circline 
fluorescent  light  tube  $32.40.  Add  $1.00  postage  USA;  $2.00  Canada.  Be  sure 
to  specify  color  wanted,  white,  green  or  antique  black. 


VIO  HOLDA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  915  Dept.  19-D  Topeka,  Kansas 


NEW  FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT  FIXTURE 

Designed  to  fit  your  Vio  Holda  plant 
stand.  Floods  flowers  with  cool,  beneficial 
fluorescent  light.  Promotes  growth.  Makes 
show  place  of  dark  corners  or  sunless 
rooms.  Installed  or  removed  in  a  few 
minutes  without  tools.  Fits  all  Vio  Holda 
stands. 
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STYRENE  RUSTIC  FOR 


PROPAGATING  PLANTS 

Reprinted  from  Feb,  16,  1953  Newsweek 
(New  idea  to  me  —  Editor) 

This  week  Lipp  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
greatest  triumph.  Amid  the  crowded  plants 
nestled  in  the  graveled  shelves  of  the  arboretum’s 
greenhouse  were  two  boxes  of  white-flecked 
brown  earth.  Both  bristled  with  short-needled 
twigs  of  Taxus  baccata  fructo-luteo,  ancient  and 
yellow-barried  variety  of  the  English  yew.  In 
one  box,  the  cuttings  were  dry  and  yellowing. 
This  was  normal,  since  this  yew  is  known  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  root  from  cuttings.  But  the 
twigs  in  the  other  box  were  still  green  and 
sturdy  six  weeks  after  they  had  been  cut  from 
their  parent  tree.  Close  inspection  showed  that 
the  buried  stems  were  callused  and  gave  promise 
of  imminently  sending  forth  roots. 

The  struggling  yews  were  testimony  to  Lew 
Lipp’s  new  propagation  system,  a  trick  so  simple 
that  it  escaped  more  profound  botanists.  He  uses 
light,  airy  soil  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  rich 
peat,  sharp  sand,  and  fluffs  of  a  foamed  styrene 
plastic.  Over  the  cuttings,  Lipp  arches  wickets 
bent  from  clothes  hangers.  Over  the  wire  he 
drapes  cheesecloth.  Finally,  after  one  thorough 
watering,  he  wraps  the  whole  box  in  a  thin  sheet 
of  polyethylene  plastic. 

The  material,  a  semi-transparent  film  used 
also  to  package  frozen  foods,  fresh  oranges,  and 
other  commodities  —  retains  all  the  moisture. 
Thus  the  plants  inside  their  plastic  tent  need  no 
further  watering.  In  fact,  Lipp  declares:  “You 
can  go  off  for  a  month  at  the  beach,  and  when 
you  come  back  they  will  be  rooted.” 

FOOLPROOF:  The  scheme  which  has  been 
successfully  tested  on  cuttings  of  a  dozen  hard- 
to-root  plants,  is  ideal  for  the  home  horticulturist, 
who  through  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  over¬ 
zealousness  either  drowns  or  dries  up  cuttings. 
Beyond  that,  the  Lipp  technique  allows  the  pro¬ 
fessional  horticulturist  to  propagate  plants  by 
cuttings  when  ordinarily  he  would  have  to  resort 
to  slower  and  more  expensive  grafting. 

Playing  around  with  his  new  method,  Lipp 
tried  inserting  some  orchid  cuttings  in  damp 
sphagnum  moss,  wrapping  the  moss  in  poly¬ 
ethylene,  and  sealing  the  package  with  Scotch 
tape.  Languishing  atop  a  desk  under  a  skylight 
in  his  apartment  above  the  greenhouses,  the 
orchids  have  rooted  and  put  out  new  shoots. 
Freddie  Lipp,  Lew’s  f  o  u  r  t  e  e  n-year-old  son, 
suggests  that  by  inserting  a  plastic  tube  (like  the 
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YOARS  HOUSEPLANT  NURSERY 
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air  tube  in  a  football)  orchid  growers  could  thus 
propagate  their  plants  and  supply  them  with 
occasional  nutrients  without  ever  removing  them 
from  the  handy  water-saving  plastic. 

THE  END 


“AREALITE”  FLOWER  CART 

with  fluorescent  light  fixtures 


Aluminum  finish  rust  resistant  Cart  for 
your  AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS,  with 
adjustable  FLUORESCENT  LIGHTS. 

Cart  is  on  casters,  can  easily  be  rolled  from 
room  to  room,  attractive  enough  for  one’s 
living  room;  two  spacious  (12"  x  31") 
aluminum  no  drip  rolled  edge  trays  20 Vz" 
apart  to  allow  for  proper  adjustment  of 
lights  above  plants. 

Each  fluorescent  light  fixture  is  complete 
with  cord,  plug,  pull  switch,  chain  and  two 
—  20  Watt  24"  long  fluorescent  tubes 
producing  from  100  to  180  foot  candles, 
according  to  adjustment  of  chain. 

Cart  (as  shown  here)  with  two  fluorescent 

light  fixtures  . $34.90* 

Cart  with  two  trays  and  one  lower  fluores¬ 
cent  light  fixture  . . . $22.45* 


*$12.50 

4  ft.  long  fixture  with  two  —  40  Watt  bulbs, 
switch,  5  ft.  cord  and  plug. 

If  two  sockets  for  25  Watt  incandescent 
bulbs  are  desired,  (these  are  installed 
between  the  two  fluorescent  bulbs)  add 
$1.90. 

All  prices  F.O.B.  Detroit,  Mich. 

*Michigan  residents  subject  to  3%  Sales  Tax. 

LIGHT  O’DAY  MFC.  CO. 

723  GRATIOT  AVE.  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 
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V-(  13  A  NEMAdDE  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Paul  Rockelmann,  Fischer’s  Greenhouses, 
Linwood,  New  Jersey 


V-C  13  is  a  complex  phosphorous  compound, 
produced  by  the  Virginia  Carolina  Chemical 
Corporation  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  It  is  prepared 
as  a  75%  emulsifiable  concentrate,  to  be  mixed 
with  water  and  to  be  used  for  the  control  of 
nematodes  in  the  soil  where  plants  are  growing. 

Being  a  poisonous  compound,  V-C  13  Nemacide 
should  be  used  with  caution  and  only  as  directed 
on  the  package  or  on  the  literature  provided  with 
the  package. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ridgeway  of  Mickelton,  New  Jersey, 
a  salesman  for  various  greenhouse  chemicals  and 
supplies,  introduced  V-C  13  to  us.  Knowing  we 
are  always  interested  in  new  and  better  ways  to 
prevent  or  control  greenhouse  pests,  Mr.  Ridge¬ 
way  is  always  prompt  in  informing  us  of  new 
materials  that  reach  the  market.  Many  times  he 
secures  small  amounts  for  experimental  work, 
even  before  it  is  placed  on  the  market  for  sale. 
This  happened  to  be  the  case  with  V-C  13. 

We  have  always  maintained  a  strict  steam 
sterilizing  program  to  insure  against  nematode 
infestation,  but  in  order  to  carry  out  an  experi¬ 
ment  necessary  to  prove  the  worth  of  V-C  13  we 
secured  some  plants  known  to  be  infested  with 
nematodes,  and  we  immediately  went  to  work  on 
these  isolated  plants. 

Plants  of  the  infested  variety  were  placed  on 
inverted  plastic  pots  so  there  could  be  no  possible 
re-infestation  from  the  benches,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  pots  were  placed  directly  on  the  bench. 
These  plants  were  divided  into  three  groups. 
One  group  served  as  a  check  plot,  receiving  no 
treatment.  The  second  group  received  one  applica¬ 
tion  of  V-C  13  used  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoon 
per  gallon  of  water,  and  given  one  thorough 
watering.  This  was  double  the  strength  normally 
recommended  for  treatment.  The  third  group  was 
given  two  applications  of  V-C  13  at  the  above 
strength  at  ten  day  intervals.  This  solution  was 
poured  over  the  foliage  of  the  violets  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  burning  or  harming  the 
foliage,  however  no  damage  was  caused.  Tepid 
water  was  used. 

After  about  four  weeks  a  definite  slow  down 
in  foliage  growth  was  noted  in  the  plot  treated 
twice,  whereas  the  plot  treated  once  began  to  take 
on  a  new  look  and  began  to  grow  with  vigor. 

After  three  months  this  experimental  test  was 
concluded  with  the  following  results: 

Plot  1.  Test  Plot  (not  treated.)  Most  plants 
continued  on  the  down  grade,  with 
nematodes  taking  over. 


Plot  2.  Treated  once.  Most  plants  looked  full 
of  vigor,  however  plants  most 
severely  infested  continued  to  remain 
in  doubt,  with  nematode  injury  re¬ 
maining  in  evidence. 

Plot  3.  Treated  twice.  Most  plants  now  were 
looking  better  and  starting  to  grow. 
Those  most  severely  infected  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  nematode  build-up  in 
thicker  roots  and  main  stem. 

Our  definite  conclusion  to  this  experiment 
proves  that  it  is  useless  to  treat  severely  infested 
plants  as  the  build-up  of  nematodes  in  the  plant 
is  too  great  for  the  plant  to  overcome,  although 
nematodes  in  the  soil  are  killed.  Those  plants 
just  becoming  infested  may  have  a  chance  as  the 
nematodes  remaining  in  the  soil  are  destroyed 
before  build-up  in  the  plant  becomes  too  great. 

The  basic  result  was  that  V-C  13  does  not  kill 
nematodes  in  the  plant  but  does  kill  those  in  the 
soil,  and  will  prevent  re-infestation  of  soil  from 
surrounding  sources. 

Another  experiment  performed  on  these  same 
plants  was  the  treatment  of  several  plants  placed 
on  a  regular  greenhouse  bench  covered  with 
coarse  gravel.  These  plants  were  known  to  have 
some  infestation  of  nematodes.  The  entire  group 
of  plants  was  treated  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoon 
of  V-C  13  per  gallon  of  water,  as  above.  The 
plants  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  bench  and  the  roots  were  allowed  to 
grow  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  pots  into  the 
gravel  on  the  bench,  encouraging  the  spread  of 
nematodes. 

After  the  three  months  experiment  was  con¬ 
cluded  and  each  plant  tapped  fro-m  the  pots,  the 
roots  were  examined  carefully.  Positive  results  of 
the  experiment  proved  that  some  increased  nema¬ 
tode  activity  was  noted  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  root  galls.  These  were  more  evident 
than  at  the  start  of  the  experiment.  However, 
plants  that  had  not  been  infested  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment  still  remained  free  of  nema¬ 
todes.  This  again  proves  that  plants  are  pro¬ 
tected  through  treated  soil. 

Plants  of  all  ages  and  sizes  were  treated  to 
see  if  any  injury  would  be  obtained  during  the 
various  stages  of  growth.  When  used  at  the 
recommended  strength  no  injury  was  noted  from 
the  cutting  stage  to  the  old  stock  plant  stage, 
proving  that  V-C  13  is  safe  to  use  in  all  stages 
of  growth  when  solutions  of  proper  strength  are 
used.  V-C  13  should  be  used  with  caution  and 
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experimentally  at  first  to  assure  yourself  of  no 
harmful  results  to  your  plants.  There  have  been 
some  reports  of  foliage  injury  from  outside 
sources;  however,  we  do  not  know  what  strength 
was  used.  If  used  in  quantity,  we  recommend 
using  V-C  13  in  a  well  ventilated  location  because 
of  the  strong  odor. 

Reports  from  the  Virginia  Carolina  Chemical 
Corporation  experiments  have  proven  that  after 
thirty-five  months  V-C  13  treated  soil  is  still 
immune  to  nematode  re-infestation.  No  living 
nematodes  were  to  be  found  by  close  examination 
under  microscopic  study,  even  after  several  re¬ 
infestations  had  been  attempted. 


soil  to  insure  thorough  penetration.  Plants  should 
be  potted  two  weeks  after  treatment  of  soil. 

Please  note  that  V-C  13  is  a  sure  control  of 
nematodes  in  the  soil,  but  not  necessarily  a  sure 
cure  for  nematodes  within  the  plant  roots  or 
tissues. 

According  to  reports  made  by  representatives 
of  the  Virginia  Carolina  Chemical  Corporation, 
nematode  eggs  can  remain  dormant  in  the  roots 
of  plants  for  six  months  or  more  under  conditions 
unfavorable  to  the  eggs.  However,  it  is  stated 
that  they  must  enter  the  soil  some  time  after 
hatching  to  complete  their  life  cycle.  When  this 
occurs  they  are  then  destroyed  by  the  V-C  13 
treated  soil. 


This  goes  to  prove  that  one  thorough  applica¬ 
tion  of  V-C  13  to  any  violet  should  be  sufficient 
for  the  duration  of  the  time  this  plant  will 
remain  in  the  soil.  Should  this  plant  be  repotted, 
it  should  be  repotted  into  soil  that  has  been 
treated  with  V-C  13. 

Potting  soil  should  be  treated  by  using  one 
teaspoon  of  V-C  13  to  one  quart  of  water  for 
each  cubic  foot  of  soil.  This  solution  should  be 
slowly  poured  on  the  soil,  thoroughly  turning  the 


THE  END 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
OLD  and  NEW 
Send  Stamp  for  List 

MARY  O.  BLACKBURN 

404  Montlieii  Ave.  Highpoint,  N.  C. 
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NOW-A  New  Aluminum  ^LraCad 


For  perfect,  practical,  and  easy  indoor  gardening.  Now 
the  popular  TUBE  CRAFT  FLORA  CART  is  available 
in  tubular  aluminum  construction,  and  at  no  additional 
cost.  Made  of  a  special  heat-treated  aluminum  alloy, 
it  is  light  weight,  corrosion  resisting,  and  sturdy.  The 
large  heavy  duty  4"  diameter  rubber-tired  ball  bearing 
swivel  casters  make  it  easily  moved  even  over  heavy 
carpeting. 


NEW  TYPE  FLUORESCENT  FIXTURE 


TUBE  CRAFT  also  offers,  for  the  first  time,  the  brand  new  Com- 
bolite  fluorescent  fixture,  designed  especially  for  flower  culture, 
combining  both  incandescent  and  fluorescent  light,  proved  superior 
to  either  one  used  alone. 

TUBE  CRAFT  is  also  currently  offering  several  new  and  practical 
accessories  of  special  interest  to  Flora  Cart  owners  and  indoor 
garden  hobbyists. 


THE  NEW  ALUMINUM 


Why  not  write  today  for  free  literature  covering  full  description 
and  prices  ? 


Jiora  C^art 


NOTE  —  The  manufacturers  of  the  popular  FloraCart  are  happy  to 
again  present  a  FloraCart  (Model  CA2  complete  unit)  as  an 
award  at  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  --  April  4,  5,  6,  1957. 

CLASS  —  Three  specimen  plants  (1  true  purple,  1  pink,  and  1  white, 
any  variety)  scoring  the  highest  points.  Each  plant  must 
score  at  least  85  points.  These  plants  are  to  be  entered  in 
the  regular  classes  for  true  purples,  pinks,  and  whites. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS  — 

1953  —  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1954  —  Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue,  Donaldson,  Tennessee. 

1955  —  Rev.  Harold  L.  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

1956  —  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


C  Tube  Craft 


Dept.  C 

1950  West  114th  St. 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 


AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH 

MINIATURE  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Virginia  M.  Morton,  Tucson,  Arizona 


My  enthusiasm  for  African  violets  is  un¬ 
bounded,  yet  I  am  not  willing  to  give  over 
my  entire  house  to  their  culture  as  many  of  our 
clan  seems  to  do.  I  do  not  want  African  violets 
on  every  window-sill  and  in  every  available  spot 
in  the  living  room,  kitchen  and  bedrooms.  When 
I  read  in  the  African  Violet  Magazine  about 
miniatures,  I  decided  that  was  the  answer  to  my 
problem.  I  could  enjoy  a  variety  of  plants  in  a 
minimum  of  space,  and  it  would  be  much  simpler 
to  secure  a  “plant  sitter”  for  these  babies  during 
my  vacation  in  the  summer  than  for  a  collection 
of  full-sized  plants. 

After  reading  Helen  Montgomery’s  articles  on 
miniatures  in  our  Magazine,  in  January  1956,  I 
ordered  half  a  dozen  leaves  from  her  as  a  starter. 
I  picked  them  at  random  as  I  knew  nothing  about 
any  of  them,  and  waited  for  winter  to  release  his 
grip  on  Kansas  City  so  that  my  order  could  be 
shipped  safely.  On  February  12th  I  received  a 
small  parcel  air  mail,  special  delivery.  I  noted 
it  was  postmarked  Kansas  City,  February  11th, 
and  it  was  in  my  hands  at  9  a.m.  on  February 
12th.  The  leaves,  tiny  things,  were  as  fresh  as  if 
just  taken  from  the  plants,  each  in  its  own  cello¬ 
phane  envelope  and  labeled  with  the  name  of  the 
variety.  There  were  eleven  leaves  in  all  as  Mrs. 
Montgomery  had  sent  several  “free”  leaves  of 
her  own  selection.  I  was  thrilled  with  them. 

I  immediately  put  the  leaves  down  to  root 
carefully  recording  the  name  of  each  in  a  book. 
I  first  dipped  the  petiole  of  each  small  leaf  in 
Rootone  and  inserted  it  gently  in  moist  vermi- 
culite  in  a  miniature  plastic  greenhouse  with 


ventilators  in  the  top.  I  placed  it  in  a  north 
window  and  awaited  results. 

In  two  weeks  they  had  struck  roots,  and  as  I 
had  had  poor  luck  with  vermiculite  I  removed 
them  from  the  medium  to  a  glass  container  with 
a  cover,  in  the  bottom  of  which  I  put  an  inch 
of  builder’s  sand  and  then  Black  Magic  Planter 
Mix  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  I  placed  this 
container  in  the  north  window,  removing  the 
cover  at  intervals  for  ventilation.  Not  one  leaf 
showed  any  sign  of  rot  or  wilt;  they  seemed 
actually  to  grow  larger,  with  a  lovely  green  color, 
many  having  a  white  heart  and  lovely  ruffly 
girl  edges. 

On  March  29th,  six  weeks  and  four  days  after 
receiving  the  leaves,  I  noted  small  plantlets  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  roots  of  many,  so  I  decided  to  put 
them  in  2i/4  inch  pots.  I  lifted  each  leaf  carefully, 
using  the  same  potting  mixture,  and  put  each 
well-rooted  leaf  with  young  plants  in  its  own  pot. 
All  had  excellent  root  growth,  although  not  all 
showed  young  plants.  I  placed  the  pots  on  a 
small  table  in  the  same  north  window  and  covered 
the  entire  set-up  with  a  sheet  of  pliofilm  to  give 
the  needed  humidity  the  plants  were  accustomed 
to.  I  removed  the  pliofilm  at  intervals  to  get 
them  acclimated  to  my  living  room  conditions. 
I  have  used  simple  methods,  and  was  careful  not 
to  get  the  leaves  too  wet. 

I  have  never  been  rewarded  with  a  quicker 
response,  as  you  can  almost  see  them  grow.  If 
blossoms  come  as  quickly  as  did  the  small  plants, 
I  shall  consider  it  a  successful  venture. 

THE  END 


ADJUSTABLE 
GROWING  LAMP 


tools/ 


Now  you  may  have  the  fun  of  experimenting  with 
different  light  intensities.  You  have  unlimited 
possibilities  with  this  attractive  ADJUSTABLE 
GROWING  LAMP.  Adjustable  from  1”  to  18”. 
Top  raises  or  lowers  on  tubular  aluminum  legs. 
Top  in  leaf  green  or  iron  black.  Height-22”, 
Length-42”,  Width-12”.  Plant  area  18”  x  42” 
with  additional  room  on  either  end  for  growing 
under  lower  light  intensities.  Shipping  weight 
20#.  Complete  with  two  30  watt  fluorescent 
Gibes. 


^  COMPLETE  WITH  TUBES 

I  $24.50 

^  Shipped  Express  Collect 

i  Craft  House  1  -D,  Wilson,  N.  Y, 

^  Literature  Upon  Request 


PLANTING  BY  THE  MOON 


Ada  Muir,  W.  Summerland,  B.  C.,  Canada 


These  articles  are  written  more  particularly 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  growing  Afri¬ 
can  violets  and  plants  of  a  kindred  nature.  Each 
year  I  receive  letters  from  readers  who  ask  why 
other  plants  are  not  included  and  several  have 
recommended  books  that  I  could  buy  which  would 
give  me  the  information  which  I  could  copy.  The 
only  book  the  astrologer  requires  is  what  is  called 
an  Ephemeris,  which  gives  us  the  position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  throughout  the  year  and  we  base 
our  judgment  on  this. 

In  sowing  seeds  of  those  plants  which  produce 
their  crop  above  the  ground  we  choose  days 
during  the  period  from  the  New  to  the  Full  Moon, 
but  for  those  plants  which  produce  their  crop 
under  the  ground,  such  as  vegetables,  we  choose 
days  between  the  Full  Moon  and  the  next  New 
Moon. 

Then  we  must  go  a  little  deeper,  for  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  are  classified  under  four  headings. 
Fire,  Earth,  Air  and  Water  and  we  get  better 
crops  if  we  sow  seeds  when  the  Sun  and  Moon  are 
in  Earth  or  Water  Signs;  but  the  Sun  is  in  an 
Earth  or  Water  sign  from  February  19  to  March 
20;  from  April  21  to  May  21;  from  June  22  to 
July  22;  from  August  24  to  September  23;  from 
October  24  to  November  22  and  from  December 
23  to  January  20. 

It  might  not  always  be  convenient  to  wait  for 
these  periods,  so  we  can  also  choose  days  during 
the  intervening  months  when  the  Moon  is  in  an 
Earth  or  Water  sign.  Fire  and  Air  signs  are 
called  Barren  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  totally  unprolific  but  that  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  what  we  would  expect.  For  instance  plant 
potatoes  in  an  Air  sign  and  just  after  a  New 
Moon  and  you  get  tops  about  four  feet  long  and 
small  potatoes  at  every  joint  but  very  few 
potatoes  under  the  earth  for  they  are  expressing 
themselves  in  the  air. 

Now  we  must  look  into  our  Ephemeris  a  little 
deeper  and  discover  those  days  when  Sun  and 
Moon  are  in  Earth  or  Water  signs  during  the 
two  weeks  following  a  New  Moon  and  these  for 
1957  are  as  follows:  January  1,  5,  10,  14.  March 
1,  6,  10.  April  30,  May  4,  6,  12.  June  27,  July 
1,  6,  10.  August  25,  29,  September  3,  6.  October 
24,  28,  November  1,  2,  6. 

Following  are  dates  when  the  Moon  is  in  an 
Earth  or  Water  sign  following  the  New  Moon: 
February  1,  2,  6,  7,  11,  13.  April  2,  6,  7,  11.  May 
31,  June  1,  4,  5,  8,  9.  July  29,  August  2,  3,  6,  7. 
September  26,  30,  October  5,  6.  November  24, 
28,  29,  December  4,  5. 

Use  any  of  the  above  dates  to  further  the 
development  of  African  violets  or  kindred  plants, 
such  as  sowing  seeds,  taking  leaves,  planting 


leaves,  transplanting,  dividing  plants  and  if 
plants  are  not  doing  well  change  the  soil  during 
one  of  these  days. 

It  is  better  to  use  a  day  after  the  Full  Moon 
for  cleaning  off  dead  leaves,  changing  the  top 
soil  if  necessary  and  adding  fertilizer  according 
to  the  seeming  need  of  the  plant.  Following  are 
dates  of  the  Full  Moon  during  1957:  January 
16,  February  14,  March  16,  April  14,  May  13, 
June  12,  July  11,  August  10,  September  9,  Oc¬ 
tober  8,  November  7,  December  7. 

THE'  END 
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Ask  For:  SMITH’S  PLANTER  MIX 


j  m  % 
*  pwraaix 


■  rw'.  = 


at  your  favorite 
Variety,  Grocery,  See«l  or  Hard¬ 
ware  Store.  If  not  available 
ORDER  DIRECT 
4  quarts  $1.00 
10  quarts  2.00 
POSTPAID 


ATTENTION :  Club  Presidents 
Write  for  FREE  samples 

SMITH  POTTING  SOIL  COMPANY 

2513  E.  19th  St.  Tulsa,  Okla. 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  CROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


For  two  years  the  prize-winning  blossoms 
at  the  National  African  Violet  Show  have 
been  grown  with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the 
scientifically  balanced,  100%  water-soluble 
plant  food.  It  supplies  the  entire  root 
system  with  the  natural,  concentrated  food 
elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy  growth 
and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical  to 
use  ...  a  35<i  package  makes  68  quarts, 
75^  package  makes  125  gals.,  $1.25  package 
makes  250  gals,  of  rich  liquid  food. 

FREE  SAMPLE;  Write  for  free  sample  and  a  copy 
of  our  African  Violet  folder. 

"Feed  as  you  water" 

Dept.  AV-15,  622  West  119th  Street,  Chicago  28.  Ill. 
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A  BEGINNER’S  EXPERIMENT 


Mrs.  V.  G.  Gandy,  Exeter,  England 

Wishing  to  add  some  African  violets  to  my 
collection  of  house  plants,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
W.  C.  Wicks  of  Nottingham,  England,  early  last 
May,  and  purchased  six  different  varieties:  Blue 
Boy  (Improved),  Edith  Cavelle,  White  Madonna, 
Kobin  Hood,  Double  Sailor’s  Delight,  and  Pink 
Wonder.  Accompanying  these  was  a  booklet  on 
the  culture  of  the  plants,  and  various  methods  of 
propagation.  All  the  plants  have  produced  masses 
of  flowers  in  the  nine  months  I  have  had  them. 

I  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  I  decided 
to  grow  some  more  plants  from  leaf  cuttings.  I 
filled  meat  paste  pots  with  warm  water  and 


SMITH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  NURSERY 

Quality  plants  at  reasonable  prices 
Visitors  welcome  —  Phone  State  6-6000 

No  Shipping 

15847  Saticoy  St.  Van  Nuys,  California 


BETTER 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


S£TU^  &MMMS 

:with  ail-organic  •non*bu»'Rt09 


®  DE-ODOKIZED 
®  NON-BURNING 
9  100%  ORGANIC 
A  balanced  diet  for  Saint- 
paulias  ~  contains  22  natu¬ 
ral  trace  minerals  and  plant 
food  essentials.  teaspoon 
ATLAS  per  quart  water  for 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS  -  feed 
10-14  days.  At  Nurseries  & 
Garden  Stores 


OR 


Pint  $100 

Size  ®  PosfE 


Quart  $1  *90 

Postpaid  Postpaid 


ATLAS  FISH  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Dept,  k 

No.  1  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco  II,  Calif. 


,A  BALANCED  ORGANIC  FISH  FERTILIZER/ 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

LEAVES  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  SMALL  PLANTS 
Newest  and  good  older  varieties.  All  leaf  orders 
received  before  February  14,  will  be  rooted  at  no  extra 
cost  and  will  be  shipped  in  April  or  May  as  weather 
permits.  Stamp  for  list 

MRS.  JAMES  D.  FOWLER 

651  Greystone  Sheridan,  Wyoming 


covered  the  tops  with  stiff  paper,  kept  in  place 
with  rubber  bands.  Then  I  made  three  holes  in 
each  of  the  paper  lids  to  receive  three  leaves. 
They  were  kept  on  the  window  sill,  and  rooted  in 
a  few  weeks,  then  they  were  moved  into  a  saucer 
of  water  for  the  plantlets  to  form.  When  each 
had  nice  little  plantlets  I  potted  them  up  in  2V2'' 
pots,  using  John  Innes  No.  1  potting  compost. 
Each  leaf  was  propped  up  with  a  twig.  They 
came  along  nicely,  and  when  they  were  about  2" 
high  I  split  some  of  them  up  into  two  or  three 
little  plants,  but  this  I  found  very  difficult  to  do. 
On  splitting  up  a  clump  of  plants  that  looked 
like  more  than  one,  it  sometimes  turned  out  that 
the  roots  were  all  on  one  plant. 

I  have  some  lovely  little  plants  growing  from 
leaves  that  Mrs.  Joy  Hutson  sent  me,  but  I  am 
not  splitting  them  up  as  I  have  only  one  or  two 
plants  of  each  variety  and  they  are  too  precious 
to  risk  damaging.  They  are  coming  along  nicely 
and  making  beautiful  plants,  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  seeing  them  bloom.  They  are  all 
varieties  that  I  have  not  seen,  including  Edith 
Cossington,  Hedge  Rose,  Bedfordshire  Beauty, 
and  Victoria  Posy;  varieties  that  Mrs.  Hutson 
has  produced  herself. 

As  summer  came  to  an  end  I  began  to  wonder 
how  I  could  get  my  mature  plants  safely  through 
the  winter  months,  and  keep  my  baby  plants 
happily  growing.  I  had  three  shelves  placed  on 
the  wall  of  our  sitting  room,  where  there  is  an 
all  night  coal  fire,  with  strip  lighting  over  each 
shelf  which  gave  me  all  the  room  and  light  I 
needed.  Galvanized  trays  two  inches  deep  were 
made  to  fit  the  shelves,  and  an  inch  of  damp  grit 
was  put  into  them  on  which  to  stand  the  2%" 
and  3"  pots.  My  little  plants  are  doing  very  well, 
and  the  first  leaves  I  potted  last  June  have 
produced  large  plants  with  flower  buds  showing. 
I  have  an  indoor  thermometer  which  enables  me 
to  keep  a  night  temperature  of  not  less  than  50 
degrees.  I  now  have  fifty  beautiful  little  plants, 
and  the  older  ones  are  showing  buds.  I  hope  that 
by  summer  I  will  have  nineteen  different  varieties 
in  bloom,  which  I  have  grown  myself  from  leaf 
cuttings. 

I  also  breed  Budgerigars.  There  are  always 
about  200  birds  here,  and  I  think  the  flowers  go 
well  with  them  as  a  second  hobby.  I  raise  most 
colors  of  the  birds,  and  have  an  indoor  birdroom 
where  I  breed  them  all  the  year  round.  They 
produce  about  180  youngsters  every  year.  They 
mature  rapidly  after  they  are  transferred  to  my 
outdoor  aviary. 

As  I  also  run  our  home  without  help,  and  do 
a  lot  of  gardening,  I  am  always  busy. 

I  find  the  Magazine  of  The  African  Violet 
Society  of  America  a  great  help  to  me,  and  I 
look  forward  to  its  arrival  every  quarter. 

THE  END 
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AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC 
CINCINNATI  CONVENTION 


APRIL  4,  5,  6,  1957 

NETHERLAND  HILTON  HOTEL 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

CALL  FOR  1957  MEETING 


The  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  will  be  held  Friday, 
April  6,  1957,  at  the  Netherland  Hilton  Hotel  for  the  transaction  of  the  following  business: 

1  —  To  hear  the  reports  of  Officers,  Directors  and  Committees  of  the  Society  and  to  act  thereon. 

2  —  To  consider  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  By-Laws. 

3  —  To  transact  any  other  business  that  may  properly  come  before  the  meeting. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Carter,  president 


SCHEDULE  AND  AWARDS  FDR 
COMMERCIAL  EXHIBITiNG 

CLASS  1 

All  exhibits  to  be  judged.  Blue  first.  Red  second  and  White  third. 

CLASS  2 

Best  grown  group  of  plants  either  new  or  old  v  arieties  not  less  than  15  plants. 

Blue  Rosette  first,  Red  Rosette  second.  White  Rosette  third.  / 

CLASS  3 

Best  staged  exhibit. 

Blue  Rosette  first.  Red  Rosette  second.  White  Rosette  third. 

CLASS  4 

Seedlings  actually  hybridized  by  exhibitor  or  released  rights  given  exhibitor  and  not  previously 
exhibited  or  judged.  Limit  four. 

Blue  first.  Red  second  and  White  third. 

CLASS  6 

Sport  or  Mutant  to  have  been  discovered  by  exhibitor  or  persons  connected  with  business.  Not  pre¬ 
viously  judged  or  exhibited. 

CLASS  6 

Only  winners  in  Class  4  and  5  to  participate  in  Class  6. 

Blue  Rosette  first.  Red  Rosette  second  and  White  Rosette  third. 

SILVER  TROPHY 

The  Commercial  Silver  Trophy  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Commercial  Exhibit  of  African  violets 
in  the  Convention  Show. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  EXHIBITS  CONTACT  THE  CHAIR¬ 
MAN:  ,  ;  ^ 

MRS.  JOHN  A.  LANDAKER 
2339  GRIGG  AVE. 

CINCINNATI  7,  OHIO 


AMATEUR  SHOW 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


1.  Entries  must  be  made  between  1:00  —  6:00  P.M.  Wednesday,  April  3,  1957,  and  Thursday,  April 

4,  1957,  between  10:00  A.M.  and  4:00  P.M.  Judging  will  be  from  5:30  —  8:30  P.M. 

2.  Plants  arriving  too  late  to  be  entered  will  be  shown  for  exhibition  only. 

3.  Only  healthy  clean  plants  will  be  accepted,  and  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  exhibitor  at 
least  three  months. 

4.  An  exhibitor  can  enter  only  one  plant  of  each  variety  in  the  classes  one  through  twenty.  Five 
points  will  be  taken  off  all  varieties  of  violets  not  registered. 

5.  Each  variety  entered  must  be  correctly  named  or  subject  to  correction  by  the  classification  com¬ 
mittee. 

6.  The  Society  will  afford  all  possible  protection  to  exhibits,  but  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss. 

7.  All  plants  entered  in  Classes  one  through  twenty-four,  with  the  exception  of  Classes  21  and  22,  must 
be  single  crown  plants. 

8.  If  an  exhibit  is  not  entered  by  the  owner,  the  name  of  such  person  making  the  entry  must  be  on  the 
back  of  the  entry  tag. 

9.  For  uniformity  all  pots,  must  be  covered  with  aluminum  foil.  Exhibitors  are  to  print  their  names  on 
adhesive  tape  and  attach  to  bottom  of  foil  covered  pots. 

10.  All  entries  in  both  amateur  and  commercial  exhibits  may  be  removed  from  11:00  P.M.  Friday,  April 

5,  1967,  and  from  9:00  —  12:00  A.M.  Saturday,  April  6,  1957.  In  order  to  provide  protection  to  the 
exhibitors,  the  amateur  exhibitor's  membership  card  must  be  checked  against  the  entry  card. 

11.  The  show  will  be  judged  on  the  merit  basis,  and  the  decision  of  the  judges  will  be  final.  Only 
qualified  judges  of  the  Society  will  be  permitted  to  judge. 

12.  All  amateur  members  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  will  be  permitted  to  enter  in 
Class  23  to  compete  for  the  Society  Gold  and  Purple  Awards.  Each  of  these  plants  will  be  point 
scored  by  the  judges,  and  must  score  90  or  more  points  each. 

13.  All  club  year  books  entered  in  Class  31  must  be  sent  to  Mrs.  J.  Carl  Smith,  3831  Aylesboro  Ave., 
Cincinnati  8,  Ohio,  not  later  than  March  20,  19  57.  These  books  must  be  no  larger  than  5x8  inches, 
being  the  same  books  as  all  club  members  receive,  and  once  entered  become  the  property  of  the 
Society  and  will  not  be  returned.  It  is  not  compulsory  for  clubs  entering  year  books  to  be  Aifiliated 
with  the  National  Society. 

14.  Only  blue  ribbon  winners  will  be  eligible  for  Society  or  Special  Awards  at  National  Convention 
shows. 


SOCIETY  AWARDS 


Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Chairman  of  Awards  Committee,  Maysville,  Kentucky.  (Please  note  correct  address). 

THE  SILVER  CUP  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  regis¬ 
tered  named  variety  in  specimen  classes.  (Classes  1  through  19)  of  the  amateur  division. 

AWARD  OP  MERIT  RIBBON  will  be  given  to  the  runner-up  or  second  best  registered  named  variety 

in  the  specimen  classes.  (Classes  1  through  19) 

HONORABLE  MENTION  RIBBON  will  be  given  to  the  third  best  registered  named  variety  in  the 
specimen  classes.  (Classes  1  through  19) 

GOLD  RIBBON  AWARD  or  first  award  may  be  given  to  the  best  collection  of  three  registered  named 
varieties  of  African  violets  exhibited  in  the  National  Convention  Show.  (See  Rule  12) 

PURPLE  RIBBON  AWARD  or  second  award  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  may  be 
given  to  the  second  best  collection  of  three  registered  named  varieties  of  African  violets  exhibited  in 
the  National  Convention  Show. 


COMMERCIAL  SILVER  CUP  to  the  best  commercial  exhibit. 


SPECIAL  AWARDS 


AMATEUR  DIVISION 


ALMA  WRIGHT  CASH  AWARD  of  $26.00  for  best  specimen  of  miniature  African  violet,  Class  20. 

BEHNKE  NURSERIES  AWARD  $50.00  on  the  following  Behnke  introductions:  $25.00  best  specimen 
of  Sweet  Memory  (double  Pink)  or  Fandango  (double  Fantasy).  $15.00  best  specimen  of  Pink  Fantasy, 
Calico  or  Fantasy  Girl.  $10.00  best  specimen  of  All  Aglow,  Finlandia,  Blue  Behnke  Boy.  Winning 
plants  must  score  90  points.  If  no  awards  are  given  the  prizes  will  be  accumulative  for  1958  show. 

DAVIDSON  COUNTY  SOCIETY  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS,  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
f;  AWARD  of  $25.00  for  the  best  specimen  plant  in  pink.  Class  8. 

FLOWER  GROWER  STERLING  SILVER  PLATE  AWARD  FOR  AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  LEADER¬ 
SHIP. 

1.  This  award  to  be  given  to  any  individual  member  of  an  Affiliated  Chapter  for  outstanding  leader¬ 
ship  in  promoting  all  phases  of  the  Chapter's  activities  in  accordance  with  the  objectives  of  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

L;  2.  The  Affiliated  Chapter  shall  submit  to  the  Chairman  of  Awards,  Mrs.  Z,  C.  Layson,  Maysville,  Ky., 
the  candidate’s  name  and  address  and  list  of  accomplishments  not  later  than  January  1,  1967. 

MADISON  GARDENS  CASH  AWARD  $25.00  best  specimen  plant  of  their  introduction.  My  Gardenia, 
(white  double). 

POPULAR  GARDENING  MAGAZINE  SWEEPSTAKES  AWARD  for  most  blue  ribbons.  Classes  1 
through  20.  Sterling  Silver  Bowl. 

RESEARCH  COMMITTEE  CROSS  HYBRID  AWARD  sponsored  by  the  Research  Committee  of  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  Members  or  non-members  of  the  Society  will  be  awarded 
$25.00  for  the  best  entry  of  a  plant  or  plants,  resulting  from  a  cross  of  any  genus  of  the  Gesneria 
family,  like  achimenes  or  gloxinias  on  the  genus  Saintpaulia  (African  violet).  This  exhibit  to  be  judged 
by  the  Research  Committee  and  must  give  visual  indication  that  it  is  a  successful  cross  genus  hybrid 
showing  some  characteristics  of  the  other  Gesneria  hybrid. 

ROSE  ACRE  NURSERIES  AWARD  of  $50.00  Arrangement  Class  25  for  best  entry  of  African  violet 
plant  or  plants  exhibited  in  unusual  containers  (such  as  driftwood,  bubble  bowls,  etc).  Must  be  planted 
in  container.  $25.00  for  best  entry.  $15.00  for  second  best  entry.  $10.00  for  third  best  entry. 

SELECT  VIOLET  HOUSE  $50.00  CASH  AWARD  on  the  following  Mary  Meeds  introductions:  $25.00 
for  best  specimen  Double  Pink  Boy.  $25.00  for  best  specimen  Ruffled  Bi  or  Fringed  Bi. 

SMITH  POTTING  SOIL  COMPANY  AWARD  $25.00  to  most  outstanding  seedling  or  mutation  never 
before  exhibited  in  a  National  Convention  Show. 

STIMUPLANT  LABORATORIES  Plaque  and  $50.00  AWARD  for  best  registered  named  variety  in 
specimen  Classes  1  through  19.  Plaque  and  $25.00  for  best  specimen  plant  in  dark  blue  or  purple  Class 
1.  Plaque  and  $25.00  for  best  specimen  plant  in  reds  to  violets  Class  4.  Plaque  and  $25.00  for  best 
specimen  plant  in  white  Class  9. 

TINARI  GREENHOUSES  AWARD  —  A  Floraliter,  complete  with  8  choice  African  violet  plants  to 
person  scoring  the  highest  number  of  blues  or  firsts  on  specimen  plants  of  Tinari  originations  or  intro¬ 
ductions. 

America,  Amazon  Blue  Eyes,  Amazon  Pink  Luster,  Amazon  Purple  Prince,  Blue  Delaware,  Blue  Eyes,  Blue  Flute,  Blue 
Fringe,  Christina,  Clementine,  Double  Painted  Girl,  Double  Mentor  Boy,  Double  Pink  Dresden,  Double  Wine  Velvet,  Double 
Wine  Velvet  Girl,  Dupont  Lavender  Girl,  Five  Dots,  Florentine,  Frilled  Dupont,  Geneva  Girl,  Geneva  Trailer,  Helen  V/ilson, 
Helen  Wilson  Bouquet,  Lacy  Bouquet,  Mammoth  Blue,  Mammoth  Red,  Marine  Bouquet,  Miss  Liberty,  Navy  Bouquet,  Navy 
Girl,  Old  Rose  Bouquet,  Orchid  Flute,  Pink  Luster,  Philadelphia  Belle,  Pink  Neptune,  Plum  Satin,  Royal  Blue  Trailer,  Ruby 
Bouquet,  Ruffled  Bouquet,  Sky  Blue  Trailer,  Snow  Trailer,  Star  Trailer,  Sugar  Babe,  Sugar  Plum  Girl,  Velvet  Bouquet, 
Venice  Blue,  Wild  Girl,  Wine  Velvet,  White  Foot,  White  Pearl  (formerly  known  as  y^ite  Lace). 

TONKADALE  GREENHOUSES  $50.00  CASH  SURPRISE  AWARD  to  be  given  to  a  National  African 
Violet  Society  member  at  the  banquet  session  of  the  1957  convention.  (Not  a  door  prize.) 

TUBE  CRAFT  FLORAL  CART  AWARD  for  the  three  best  specimen  plants  (1  true  purple,  1  pink  and 
1  white)  any  variety  scoring  the  highest  points,  each  plant  must  score  a  blue  ribbon.  These  plants  to 
be  entered  in  the  regular  classes  for  specimen  plants. 

YEAR  BOOK  AWARDS  given  by  the  African  Violet  Magazine  for  the  best  year  books  of  any  violet  club. 
First  prize  $5.00,  second  $3.00,  third  $2.00.  (See  Rule  13.) 


STAGED  BY 

SHOW  SCHEDULE 
“QUEEN  CITIES  PARADE  OF  VIOLETS” 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

—  NORTHERN  HILLS  and  QUEEN  CITY  CLUBS 

NETHERLAND  HILTON  HOTEL  —  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  —  APRIL  4,  5,  1967 


SECTION  1 

AMATEUR  DIVISION 

Specimen  plants,  single  blossoms,  ( Classes  1  through  20  must  be  single  crown  registered 
named  African  violets). 

CLASS  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Dark  Blues  or  Purples 

Medium  Blues 

Light  Blues 

Reds  to  Violets 

Lavender  and  Orchids 

Bi-Colors  (such  as  Bi-Color,  Violet  Beauty) 

Two  Tones  (variegated  blossoms  such  as  Painted  Girl,  Geneva,  Gorgeous  Blue  Wonder, 
etc.) 

8 

9 

10 

Pinks 

Whites 

Duponts,  Amazons  and  Supremes 

SECTION  II 

Specimen  plants,  double  blossoms 

CLASS  11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Purples 

Blues 

Reds 

Pinks 

Whites 

Variegateds 

Lavenders  and  Orchids 

Bi-Colors,  Two  Tones 

Duponts,  Amazons  and  Supreme 

SECTION  III 

May  be  single  or  double  blossoms 

CLASS  20 

21 

22 

23 

Novelties  (albinos,  variegated  foliage,  miniatures,  etc.) 

Specimen  plant  African  violet  species  (such  as  S.  grotei,  S.  tongwensis,  etc.) 

Specimen  plant  Gesneriacae  family  (achimenes,  episcias,  gloxinias,  etc.) 

Collection  of  three  registered  different  named  varieties  single  crown  plants.  (See  Rule 
12) 

24 

Specimen  seedlings  (never  exhibited  before  at  a  National  Convention  Show) 

SECTION  IV 

Arrangements 

CLASS  25 

African  violet  plant  or  plants  exhibited  in  unusual  containers  (such  as  driftwood,  bubble 
bowls,  antique  containers,  pottery,  etc).  Plants  must  be  planted  in  containers 

26 

27 

Arrangement  suggesting  theme  of  the  show,  “Queen  Cities  Parade  of  Violets” 

Artistic  arrangement  of  a  collection  of  3-7  African  violet  plants.  (Not  to  exceel  30" 
square) 

28 

An  arrangement  using  tints,  tones  and  shades  of  either  purple  or  pink  African  violet 
blossoms,  depicting  the  title  of  a  book  or  magazine. 

29 

An  arrangement  in  small  Madonna  container  suggesting  Easter  using  all  white  African 
violet  blossoms.  Foliage  from  other  plants  will  be  permitted. 

CLASS  30 

An  arrangement  using  a  cup  and  saucer,  other  flowers  and  foliage  permitted.  African 
violet  blossoms  must  predominate  _ 

SECTION  V 

Year  Books 

CLASS  31  Year  Books  (see  Rule  13) 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

CONVENTION  AND  ANNUAL  MEETING 

NETHERLAND  -  HILTON  HOTEL 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

APRIL  4,  5,  6,  1957 

ADVANCE  REGISTRATION  FOR  JUDGING  SCHOOL 

NETHERLAND  HILTON  HOTEL,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  THURSDAY,  APRIL  4,  1957.  Class  will  be 
held  from  7:30  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m.  with  the  examination  in  the  afternoon  from  12:30  p.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 
Eegistration  fee,  $1.00. 

Name - - 

Address _ 

Sign  the  above  blank  and  send  your  registration  fee  of  $1.00  to  Ruth  G.  Carey,  3900  Garden  Drive, 
Knoxville  18,  Tennessee,  not  later  than  March  10,  1957,  if  you  wish  to  attend  the  school.  Make  regis¬ 
tration  fee  check  payable  to  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Detach  on  Dotted  Line 


ATTENTION  QUALIFIED  JUDGES:  All  qualified  judges  who  plan  to  attend  the  Cincinnati  Conven¬ 
tion  and  desire  to  judge  in  the  Amateur  Show,  please  fill  out  the  blank  and  send  to  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey 
(RUTH  G.)  3900  Garden  Drive,  Knoxville  18,  Tenn.,  not  later  than  March  1,  1957. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Detach  and  mail  to  RUTH  G.  CAREY,  3900  GARDEN  DRIVE,  KNOXVILLE  18,  TENNESSEE. 

Detach  on  Dotted  Line 


CORRECTIONS 

FOR 

LIST  OF  JUDGES  AND  TEACHERS 


The  Following  Names  Were  Omitted  From  the  List  of  Judges  and  Teachers.  Please  detach  ^d  paste 
to  your  list  of  Judges  and  Teachers. 

TEACHER: 

Blackburn  Mrs  B  B  404  Montlieu  Ave  High  Point  N  G 
JUDGES: 

Harris  Mrs  C  H  767  Athens  Blvd  Los  Angeles  Calif 
Milligan  G  H  Pompey  Center  Manlius  N  Y 
Milligan  Mrs  G  H  Pompey  Center  Manlius  N  Y 
Slifka  Mrs  John  Fayette  Ohio 

Brown  John  Lynn  52  East  51st  PI  Tulsa  Oklahoma 
Benson  Mrs  E  A  3326  NW  16th  Oklahoma  City  7  Okla 
Sadler  Mrs  R  W  213  Lucille  Ave  Norfolk  4  Va 
Ferry  Mrs  L  F  630  Stockham  Ave  Morrisville  Pa 
Baylor  Mrs  Artis  7505  175th  NE  Bothell  Wash 
Johnson  Miss  Alice  I  5419  Glenwood  Ave  Chicago  40  Ill 
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AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
CDNVENTIDN  AND  ANNUAL  MEETING 
NETHERLAND  HILTON  HOTEL 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
APRIL  4,  5,  6,  19,57 

ADVANCE  REGISTRATION  BLANK 

Name  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Address 


Eegistration  for  the  entire  Convention,  including  the  Show,  Thursday  Dinner  Meeting,  Friday 
Luncheon  Meeting  and  Friday  Banquet  Meeting  is  $17.50. 

Please  send  your  reservation  in  before  March  15,  1957.  If  you  cannot  attend  the  entire  Convention, 
please  check  below  the  meetings  you  will  attend.  We  MUST  know  definitely  how  many  to  prepare  for. 
One  registration  admits  both  husband  and  wife  when  either  is  a  member. 


^Registration  fee  for  the  entire  Convention 

.Registration  fee  for  one  day  only . 

-Registration  fee  for  one  single  meeting 

-Thursday  Dinner  Meeting . 

-Friday  Luncheon  Meeting . 

-Friday  Banquet  Meeting _ 


_ $5.00 

_ $3.00 

_  $1.50 

_ $4.50 

_ $3.00 

$5.00 


SIGN  and  send  your  reservation  in  not  later  than  March  15,  1957,  to  the  registration  chairman; 

MRS.  HARRY  MOELLER,  1218  HOMESIDE,  CINCINNATI  24,  OHIO. 

Reservations  will  not  be  honored  without  remittance.  Do  assist  the  committee  and  simplify  registra¬ 
tion  by  sending  a  check  or  money  order  with  your  reservation.  Your  tickets,  badge,  program,  etc.,  will 
be  ready  on  your  arrival.  If  circumstances  make  it  necessary  to  change  your  plans,  contact  the  regis¬ 
tration  chairman  before  March  30,  1957,  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

MAKE  ALL  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Detach  on  Dotted  Line 


TOUR 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  4,  1967 

Tour  of  Cincinnati  and  Tea  at  Netherland  Hilton  Hotel,  $1.50. 

No  reservations  will  be  accepted  after  March  16,  1957,  and  reservations  may  not  be  cancelled  after 
April  6,  1967. 

Remittance  must  accompany  reservation. 

Detach  and  mail  to  MRS.  G.  D.  WOLF,  323  CLARA  NNA  AVE.,  DAYTON  9,  OHIO. 


PROXY 

The  undersigned,  member  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  does  hereby  constitute  and  apoint  MRS. 
G.  D.  WOLF,  JOSEPH  D.  SHULZ,  LEWIS  COOK,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  the  true  and  lawful  substitute,  attorney  and 
proxy  (with  full  power  of  substitution  and  revocation)  of  the  u  ndersigned,  for,  and  in  the  name,  place  and  stead  of,  the  under¬ 
signed,  to  vote  with  all  the  powers  which  the  undersigned  would  be  entitled  to  exercise,  if  personally  present  at  the  annual 

meeting  of  the  members  of  said  corporation  to  be  held  on  April - ,  1967,  or  at  any  adjournment  of  such  meeting, 

upon  any  matter  coming  before  such  meeting  or  adjournment,  and  does  hereby  revoke  all  proxies  heretofore  given  by  the  under¬ 
signed  as  a  member  of  said  corporation. 


Signed  at 


this. 


.day  ol 


19 _ _ 


Member 


.Address 

.Address 


Witness 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
CDNVENTIDN  AND  ANNUAL  MEETING 

NETHERLAND  -  HILTON  HOTEL 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

APRIL  4,  5,  6,  1957 

HOTEL  RESERVATIONS 

Requests  for  hotel  accommodations  for  the  Convention  should  be  made  to  — 
NETHERLAND  HILTON  CINCINNATI  1,  OHIO 

PLEASE  RESERVE  —  Single _ ,  Double - ,  Twin  Bed _ Room 

At  $ - - per  day,  for  Arrival _ time - M. 

I  will  check  out  - time _ M. 

Single  Room  —  $6.00  to  $15.00  Double  Bedroom,  for  Two  —  $11.00  to  $14.50 

Twin  Bedroom,  for  Two  —  $12.00  to  $19.00  Suites  —  $22.50  and  up 

All  outside  rooms  with  tub,  shower  and  four  station  radio.  Majority  Air  Conditioned.  If  a  room 
is  not  available  at  rate  requested,  reservation  will  be  made  at  the  next  available  rate. 

Name - _____ 

(Please  Print) 

Address - _____ 

City  and  State - ^ - - 

Detach  on  Dotted  Line 

REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE  ON  OFFICERS  FOR  1957 

President,  William  B.  Carter,  Massachusetts 

1st  Vice  President,  H.  G.  Harvey,  Georgia 

2nd  Vice  President,  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey,  Tennessee 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke,  Ohio 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Gilbert  D.  Wolf,  Ohio 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Joseph  Schulz,  Indiana 

Membership  Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  Wright,  Tennessee 

Board  of  Directors  Albert  Buell,  Conn.  Mrs.  Harold  Baker,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Charles  Poe,  Colo.  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Crotty,  W.  Va. 

Nominating  Committee;  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Greeley,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke,  Floyd  L.  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Mrs.  William  Douglass. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BY-LAWS  OF 
THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

To  be  voted  on  at  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  April  5,  1957. 

Submitted  by  Board  of  Directors 

Article  I  No  change 
Article  II  No  change 
Article  III  To  read  as  follows 

Section  I  All  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  African  violet  shall  be  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  Society,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Directors  may  revoke  the 
membership  of  any  member  for  just  cause. 

Section  2  There  shall  be  six  (6)  classes  of  membership  in  the  Society  known  as  Individual, 
Commercial,  Research,  Substaining,  Life  and  Honorary.  The  amount  of  dues  of  each  membership 
class  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  All  dues  are  payable  in  advance  and  annual 
dues  shall  cover  a  twelve  (12)  month  period  of  membership. 

Section  3  Commercial  members:  All  persons  or  firms  who  annually  sell  one  thousand  or 
more  African  violet  plants  or  leaf  cuttings  of  the  same,  or  who  manufacture  or  sell  fertilizer,  disease 
and  insect  control  materials  and  equipment,  tools  or  any  other  merchandise  pertaining  to  or  applicable 
to  growing  African  violets  shall  be  commercial  members. 

Section  4  Research  members:  At  least  85%  of  each  research  membership  shall  be  applied  to 
the  Research  Fund  of  the  Society. 

Section  5  The  payment  of  life  membership  dues  shall  exempt  such  members  from  any  further 

dues. 

Section  6  Honorary  Life  Membership  Any  person  may  be  given  an  Honorary  Life  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  Society  by  the  awards  committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Only  one  (1)  Honorary  Life  Membership  may  be  awarded  each  year. 

Honorary  Annual  Membership  may  be  given  to  members  of  the  Society  by  the  awards  com¬ 
mittee. 

Article  III  Section  7  Each  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  whose  dues  are  paid  in 
full  for  the  current  year  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  all  matters  brought  before  the  Society,  and  each 
such  member  may  vote  by  proxy.  Any  member  who  acts  under  a  proxy,  shall  vote  in  accordance  to  the 
member^s  instructions,  if  any. 

Article  IV  Section  6  Strike  out  last  sentence.  “The  President  shall  announce  the  names  of 
the  Members  of  the  committee  at  each  annual  meeting.” 

Article  IV  Section  6  Standing  Committees  (changed  to  read)  The  President  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint  the  following  standing  committees:  Affiliated  Chapters, 
Awards,  Boyce  Edens  Research  Fund,  By-Laws,  Commercial  Sales  and  Exhibits,  Library,  Nominating, 
Official  Pin,  Publications,  Registration,  Research,  Show  Preparation  and  Judging,  such  other  standing 
committees  as  may  be  required  in  the  operation  of  the  Society;  and  the  chairmen  of  all  standing  com¬ 
mittees. 

Article  V  Section  3  (changed  to  read)  “The  recording  secretary  shall  be  responsible  for 
keeping  accurate  ...” 

Section  4  (changed  to  read)  “The  corresponding  secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  such  official  correspondence  of  the  Society  as  the  Board  of  Directors  and/or  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  authorize” 

Section  5  (changed  to  read)  “The  membership  secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  an  accurate  record  ...” 

Section  6  (changed  to  read)  “The  treasurer  shall  be  responsible  for  the  receipt  of  all 
monies  ...” 

Section  9  (change  second  sentence  to  read)  “The  editor  shall  be  responsible  for  the  preparation 
and  issuance  of  all  publications  ...” 

Section  10  After  first  sentence  insert — “Nominee  for  the  position  of  an  officer  of  the 
Society  shall  be  selected  from  present  or  past  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors”  Change  the  last 
sentence  to  read  —  “The  committee  shall  report  all  nominations  to  the  President  in  ample  time  to  enable 
the  President  to  submit  nominations  to  the  membership  of  the  Society  by  mail  or  by  publication  in  the 
African  Violet  Magazine  as  provided  in  Article  VI  Section  4,  and  finally  ...” 

Article  V  Section  12  “The  Board  of  Directors  may  select  and  appoint,  by  such  procedure 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board,  an  Executive  Director  and  such  other  Executive  personnel  neces¬ 
sary  or  proper  for  the  management  of  the  Society  and  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  such  appointees  and 
of  all  other  employees  and  shall  have  full  power  of  removal  of  any  such  appointees  when  such  removal 
is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Society.  The  authority  to  employ  subordinate  personnel,  together  with 
the  power  to  remove  such  personnel,  may  be  delegated  to  the  Executive  Director.” 


REPORT  FROM  COMMITTEE  ON  SHOW  PREPARATION  AND  JUDGING 

RUTH  G.  CAREY,  CHAIRMAN 


SCALE  OF  POINTS  FOR  JUDGING  AFRICAN  VIOLET  ARRANGEMENTS 
(African  Violet  Blossoms  Must  Predominate) 


Color  combination  _ 

Design  _ 

Proportion  and  balance  . . 

Relation  to  container  _ _ _ _ _ 

Suitability  of  combination  of  all  material  _ 

Condition . . . . 

Distinction  and  originality  _ _ _ _ 


20 
25 

10 
10 

-  10 

10 
15 
100 


RULES  FOR  JUDGES 

1.  The  Society  will  hold  a  course  for  qualifying  judges  at  each  National  convention. 

2.  Only  members  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Ame  rica,  Inc.,  are  eligible  to  hold  a  qualified  judging  school 

certificate. 

3.  A  student  must  make  a  grade  of  seventy  or  above  on  the  written  examination  in  addition  to  point  score  judge 
three  African  violet  plants  as  a  part  of  the  examination  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  judge’s  certificate. 

4.  These  certificates  shall  be  renewed  by  taking  a  judging  school  course  every  three  years,  at  any  National  conven¬ 
tion  or  local  school  approved  by  National. 

5.  Judges  should  not  charge  for  judging  shows,  other  than  traveling  and  hotel  expenses. 

6.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  certificate,  every  student  must  present  to  the  teacher  their  membership  card  showing 

they  are  members  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  in  good  standing. 

7.  All  judges’  certificates  automatically  expire  if  they  are  not  members  in  good  standing. 


RULES  FOR  TEACHERS 

1.  Teachers  must  be  members  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  for  at  least  three  years  prior  to  taking 
the  judging  school  course  and  a  qualified  judge  for  one  show  during  the  year. 

2.  Upon  receiving  a  request  to  teach  a  school,  teachers  must  submit  to  National  chairman  for  approval,  a  complete 
set  of  the  exact,  mimeographed  questions  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  given  to  the  students. 

3.  (A)  All  teachers  are  also  required  to  renew  their  judge’s  certificates  every  three  years.  Teacher’s  certificates 
will  be  issued  for  a  period  of  one  year.  The  National  committee  may  revoke  a  teacher’s  privilege  to  teach  if  rules  of  the 
Society  are  not  followed. 

(B)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  judging  school  committee  to  issue  teacher’s  certificates  to  those  who  have  satis¬ 
factorily  completed  the  work  as  required  by  the  Society. 

To  be  eligible  they  will  be  required  to  make  a  grade  of  ninety  or  above  on  judging  school  examination.  They  shall 
compile  an  examination  paper  of  twenty-five  questions.  The  questions  are  to  be  original  with  no  outside  help  other  than 
the  Handbook.  The  answers  must  accompany  the  questions  which  are  to  be  given  in  the  students  own  words  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  rules  which  may  be  quoted  verbatim.  When  the  National  Society  sponsors  classes  for  teachers  they  shall  be  expected 
to  attend  if  possible. 

4.  Teachers  must  check  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  membership  cards  of  every  student  taking  courses 
and  examination  at  each  school  held,  to  ascertain  if  they  are  members  in  good  standing.  It  is  permissible  for  students  who 
are  not  members  of  the  National  Society  to  take  the  class,  but  they  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive  certificates. 

5.  Teachers  are  required  to  give  students  a  three  hour  course  in  lecture  work  plus  the  point  score  judging  which  will 
follow.  The  teachers  will  grade  papers  for  each  school  they  teach,  returning  them  to  the  local  chairman,  who  will  be 
responsible  for  mailing  them  to  the  students.  It  is  not  necess  ary  for  the  teacher  to  hold  the  examination,  but  she  must 
point  score  judge  the  three  plants  which  the  students  will  judge  as  a  part  of  the  examination.  Student  point  score  judging 
will  follow  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  period.  The  local  chairman  will  serve  as  proctor  of  the  examination  and  mail  papers 
to  the  teacher,  providing  she  does  not  take  the  examination.  Teachers  may  purchase  the  judge’s  score  sheet  at  $1.00  per  100 
from  the  National  chairman. 

6.  Teachers  are  permitted  to  charge  a  fee  of  $15.00  to  $25.00,  in  addition  to  traveling  and  hotel  expenses,  for  each 
school  she  teaches. 

7.  After  the  examination  papers  are  graded  by  the  teacher,  she  mails  them  to  the  local  chairman,  who  will  make  a 
complete  roster  of  names,  addresses  and  grades  of  all  students  taking  the  examination. 


RULES  FOR  LOCAL  CHAIRMEN  OF  JUDGING  SCHOOLS 

1.  All  schools  held  must  be  sponsored  by  organized  clubs,  councils,  or  state  societies.  The  president  of  such  groups 
shall  write  the  National  chairman  stating  that  the  group  ha  s  approved  the  school.  No  judge’s  certificates  shall  be  given 
unless  five  or  more  students  are  enrolled  in  the  class. 

2.  It  is  also  her  responsibility  to  send  to  the  National  chairman  for  application  blanks  on  which  to  register  the  school. 
The  school  must  be  registered  with  the  National  chairman  for  at  least  two  months  from  the  date  the  application  is  received. 

3.  The  Society  recommends  that  the  course  and  examination  be  held  on  different  days.  However,  if  not  possible, 
allow  a  study  period  before  the  examination.  At  the  close  of  the  class  each  student  will  fill  out  an  evaluation  sheet  (using 
numbers  instead  of  names)  of  the  teacher. 

4.  When  the  National  chairman  grants  permission  for  school  to  be  held,  she  will  send  the  local  chairman  roster  sheets 
on  which  the  local  chairman  shall  fill  out  on  typeTTriter  in  duplicate  with  a  space  between  each  name,  the  names,  addresses 
and  grades  of  all  students  taking  the  examination,  including  the  students  who  do  not  receive  a  passing  grade. 

5.  When  the  local  chairman  receives  the  graded  papers  from  the  teacher,  she  will  send  to  the  National  chairman, 
the  examination  papers  of  three  students,  one  whose  grade  is  above  ninety,  one  medium  grade,  and  one  low  grade,  along 
with  roster  sheets. 

6.  The  local  group  sponsoring  the  school  shall  pay  the  expense  of  printing  and  mailing  of  examination  papers  to 
the  students  after  they  are  graded. 

7.  After  the  National  chairman  returns  roster  sheets,  properly  approved  with  her  signature,  examination  papers  and 
certificates,  the  local  chairman  will  be  responsible  for  mailing  papers  and  certificates  to  the  stodeoits. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 


MYRTLE  RADTKE,  Treasurer 
P.  0.  Box  116,  Madisonville  Station 
Cincinnati  27,  Ohio 


Date. 


Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  My  Dues  are  enclosed. 
All  Classes  of  Memberships  Are  Defined  Below. 


□ 

SELECT 

□ 

AND 

□ 

CHECK 

□ 

ONE 

□ 

Print  Name 

and  Address: 

; '  Name _ 

Street  Address _ 

City  and  State _ 

Make  Checks  Payable  to  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 


Detach  cm  Dotted  Line 


MEMBERSHIP  DUES 


INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Individual  members  pay  $3.00  per  year  (a  year  may  be  any  twelve- 
month  period)  or  $8.50  for  three  years,  payable  in  advance. 

COMMERCIAL  MEMBERS  .  .  .  All  persons  or  firms  who  annually  sell  one  thousand  or  more  African 
violet  plants  or  leaf  cuttings  of  the  same;  or  who  manufacture  or  sell  fertilizer,  disease  and  insect-con¬ 
trol  materials  and  equipment,  tools,  or  any  other  m  erchandise  pertaining  to  or  applicable  to  growing 
African  violets  shall  be  Commercial  members.  They  shall  pay  $10.00  per  year  (a  year  may  be  any 
twelve-month  period).  Of  each  annual  dues  so  paid,  all  sums  in  excess  of  $3.00  shall  be  applied  to  the 
Research  Fund  of  the  Society. 

RESEARCH  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Research  members  pay  at  least  $20.00  for  each  twelve-month  period  of 
membership,  and  at  least  85%  of  each  membership  paid  shall  be  applied  to  the  Research  Fund  of  the 
Society. 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Sustaining  members  pay  at  least  $10.00  per  year  (a  year  may  be  any 
twelve-month  period). 

LIFE  MEMBERS  .  .  .  The  payment  of  $50.00  or  m  ore  shall  entitle  any  person  to  life  membership,  and 
life  members  shall  be  exempt  from  any  further  dues. 


MEMBERSHIPS  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Society  is  happy  to  welcome  members  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Application  for  membership 
should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Treasurer.  Remittance  for  membership  dues,  by  check,  draft  or  postal 
money  order,  should  be  made  payable  in  United  States  funds. 
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COLCHICINE  AND  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Georgia  Worcester,  Lansing,  Michigan 


Would  you  like  to  try  magic  on  your  African 
violets?  You  can  transform  your  own  plants 
into  giants  through  the  use  of  colchicine.  Proper¬ 
ly  treated  African  violet  leaves  develop  into 
plants  which  have  larger,  thicker  leaves  and 
blossoms  than  those  of  the  original  plant.  Colchi¬ 
cine  for  plant  experiments  is  available  in  kit 
form  which  includes  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
drug  and  the  equipment  necessary  for  its  appli¬ 
cation.  Since  it  is  a  drug  used  for  medicinal 
purposes,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  obtain  it 
from  the  druggist.  Because  colchicine  is  a  poison 
it  should  be  handled  with  the  same  respect  due 
any  poison. 

Colchicine  is  a  drug  derived  from  the  autumn 
crocus  and  produces  changes  in  plants  by 
doubling  the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  cells. 
It  is  due  to  this  doubling  of  the  number  of  chromo¬ 
somes  that  we  get  “Supreme”  African  violets. 
The  resulting  plants  are  pretty  sure  to  make  you 
feel  that  the  whole  thing  was  worth  while. 

After  much  trial  and  error  a  druggist  sug¬ 
gested  using  colchicine  tablets  mixed  with  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  He  worked  out  this  formula  for  me. 
Use  1/100  grain  colchicine  tablet  to  five  drops  of 
distilled  water.  Crush  three  tablets  in  a  small 
glass  dish  and  add  fifteen  drops  distilled  water 
and  use  immediately. 

Select  small  young  leaves.  Plant  in  vermicu- 
lite  and  keep  moist  for  two  weeks,  or  until  the 
end  of  the  stem  has  formed  a  callus  but  no 
roots.  Do  not  use  leaves  with  roots.  Use  thumb 
pots,  one  for  each  leaf.  A  stone  (sterilized)  for 
the  bottom,  then  fill  with  vermiculite.  Set  all 
pots  in  a  cake  tin  of  warm  water  until  well 
soaked.  Do  not  pack  vermiculite,  leave  loose. 
Next  remove  gently,  all  leaves  that  are  to  be 
treated  and  place  stem  in  prepared  solution. 
Standing  upright.  A  custard  cup  works  well  for 
mixing  solution  and  standing  the  leaves.  Let 
stand  five  to  ten  minutes  in  mixture.  Remove 
one  leaf  at  a  time  and  plant  in  thumb  pot,  firm 
vermiculite.  With  an  eye  dropper  place  a  few 
drops  of  liquid  around  each  stem  in  vermiculite. 
Cover  each  leaf  with  Saran  Wrap,  using  a  rubber 
band  to  hold  Saran  to  the  rim  of  pot,  cutting  a 
few  slits  in  top  for  air.  Water  always  with  warm 
water  from  the  bottom.  These  must  never  be¬ 
come  dry.  Keep  water  always  in  the  trays.  It 
takes  longer  for  young  plants  to  come  up  but 
it’s  worth  waiting  for.  Take  waterproof  tape 
and  write  the  name  of  the  plant  and  the  date 
it  was  treated.  Tape  to  the  side  of  pot.  This 
serves  as  a  history  for  later  use.  When  the  plants 
are  about  one-half  inch  high  remove  covering  and 
in  about  two  weeks  transplant  plantlets  with  the 
parent  leaf  attached  to  a  good  soil  mixture  still 
in  a  thumb  pot.  Do  not  at  any  of  these  stages 


use  fertilizer.  When  buds  begin  to  show  start 
fertilizing.  Mature  colchicine  treated  plants  re¬ 
quire  fertilizing  twice  as  often  as  an  average  vio¬ 
let. 

This  is  a  rewarding  project.  If  you  have  a 
plant  you  are  partial  to,  why  not  make  it  a 
“Supreme?” 

THE  END 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

FLOWii  TREES 

EVER  MADE 
for  your  cherished 


AFRICAN 

VIOLETS 

or  other  flowers 

Ail  Shining 
SPUN 

ALUMINUM 

# 

Hold  up  to  18 
four-inch 
flower  pots — 
yet  require  only 
20-inch  diameter 
floor  space 
36-inch 
height 
42-inch 
height 
48-inch 
height 

Shipped  Assembled 
Express  Prepaid 
EACH  TRAY  ROTATES 
FREELY  about  center 
for  even  sunning  of 
plants  .  .  .  Trays  are 
waterproof  and  hold 
up  to  1/2  inch  of  wa¬ 
ter  ,  .  .  Plants  can  be 
watered  the  ideal  way 
—  from  the  bottom  — 
without  individual  wa¬ 
tering. 


$2259 

2400 

25'® 


FLOWER  POTS 
10  3-inch  pots.  ... $1.80 
8  4-inch  pots.  .  .  .  2.00 
6  5-inch  pots.  .  .  .  2.20 

Sent  postpaid.  Add  25^  set 
postage  west  of  Rockies. 

These  famous  Squatty  Pots,  of 
dark  red  clay,  with  their  ex¬ 
cellent  porosity,  are  used  and 
recommended  by  Florists. 

Specially  treated  edges  help 
prevent  sloughing  off  of  leaves.  We  will 
all  broken  pots.  Order  today. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

OZARK  SPUNALUM  CO. 


Box  59-AE 


Jackson,  Missouri 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

EPISCIAS  STRAWBERRY  JARS 

Best  of  the  new  and  older  varieties.  Free  Spring 
list  ready  February  1st. 

WE  DO  NOT  SHIP  TO  THE  U.S.A. 

MARGARET  L.  CLELAND 


1163  River  Rd. 


Niagara  Falls,  Canada 
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REGISTRATION  REPORT 


Constance  Hansen,  Box  302  Lafayette,  California 


PART  I 


The  following  applications  have  been  received  during  the  period  of  May  28,  1956,  to  August  28, 
1956. 

PLANT  AND  REGISTRANT 

ROYAL  GLORY  (779)  BLUE  SENSATION  (780)  AUTUMN  GLOW  (781),  5/28/56,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Graham,  Box  476,  Fennimore, 
Wisconsin 

LONG  ISLAND  DEB  (783),  6/26/56,  The  African  Violet  Cellar,  41  Center  Ave.,  Bay  Shore,  New  York 

RED  COLLEEN  (784)  PLUM  PRETTY  (785),  7/1/56,  Mrs.  Robert  Bruce,  925  N.  Auburndale  St.,  Memphis  7,  Tennessee 

MISS  LOU  (786)  MISS  NORFOLK  (787)  VIRGINIAN  (788)  QUELQUES  FLEURS  (789)  LOCH  LOMA  (790),  7/1/56), 
Helen  Morgan,  3820  Krick  St.,  Norfolk,  Virginia 

CALIPH  (791)  IRIS  (792)  SPINDRIFT  (793)  VALOR  (794)  CHERRY  ICE  (795),  7/30/56,  Richter’s  Greenhou.se,  607 
Hoffman  St.,  Hammond,  Indiana. 

BITTERSWEET  (796),  8/13/56,  G.  H.  Milligan,  Manlius,  New  York 

CONCERTO  (797)  HOLLY  HALO  (798)  QUEEN  VICTORIA  (799),  8/24/56,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hasenyager,  Box  213,  Tecumseh, 
Nebraska 

CRIMSON  GLOW  (800)  WHITE  SAIL  (801)  TRANSYLVANIA  CABARET  GIRL  (802),  8/28/56,  Mrs.  John  Buynak,  3871 
W.  133  St.,  Cleveland  11,  Ohio 

LADY  ALURA  (803)  SAILOR’S  SWEETHEART  (804)  WILD  CHERRY  (805)  FRILLED  BLUE  LACE  (806)  SPARKLING 
WATERS  (807)  MOON  MAID  (808)  PINK  CHIFFON  (80  9)  BLACK  VELVET  (810)  MONA  LISA  (811)  FRENCH  LACE 
(812)  DOUBLE  LILAC  BOUQUET  (813),  9/1/56,  Madison  Gardens,  West  Middle  Ridge  Rd.,  Madison,  Ohio 

PART  II 

NAME  RESERVATION 


The  following  NAME  RESERVATIONS  have  been  received  during  this  same  period. 


Remember  Me 
French  Lace 
Prince  Matchabelli 
Harriette 


Christmas  Rose 
Valerie 
Valhalla 
Vivian 


Silver  Flut© 
Transylvania  Angel 
Caravan  Sheik 
Green  Gold 
Beautiful  Ohio 


THE  END 


IDEAL  PLANT  STANDS 


Each  stand  will  take 
following  pot  sizes 

Standard  2%" 
Standard  &  squatty  3" 
Standard  &  squatty  4" 

2  heights  ...  4"  &  6" 


IDEAL  FOR  VIOLET  SHOWS  IDEAL  FOR  YOUR  WINDOWS 

IDEAL  FOR  COMMERCIAL  DISPLAYS 

PRICE  —  6  FOR  $5.00  POSTPAID 

INQUIRE  FOR  PRICE  ON  LARGER  QUANTITIES  TO  CLUBS  AND  RESALE 

RICHARDS  VIOLET  CARDENS 

95  Meadowbrook  Road  Williamsville  21,  N.  Y. 


A  LITTLE  SEEDLING 

WITH  A  PURPOSE 

Mrs.  Lenora  D.  Greenhaw,  Ontario,  California 


I’m  just  a  tiny  little  seedling  with  something 
most  folk  cannot  boast  about.  You  see,  I’m  not 
just  a  happen-so  like  many,  but  come  from  two 
splendid  parentages,  carefully  selected  by  a  God¬ 
parent,  who  had  desperately  tried  to  cross  two 
violets  and  could  not  succeed  with  the  method  of 
pollination  she  had  been  instructed  to  follow. 

One  day  she  picked  up  this  particular  violet 
we  will  call  my  father  plant,  placed  it  close  be¬ 
side  my  mother  plant,  gave  them  a  quick  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  threw  them  into  each  others  arms  and 
left  to  attend  to  another  errand.  It  must  have 
been  true  love,  for  she  was  soon  delighted  to 
find  she  had  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  a  seed 
pod.  She  put  a  red  string  around  the  stem  so 
as  to  keep  from  removing  it  by  mistake  —  she 
was  rather  forgetful  at  times. 

Time  passed  and  she  called  her  friend,  after 
letting  the  seed  pod  dry  the  required  period,  and 
told  her  she  was  ready  to  sow  the  seed.  They 
prepared  the  nicest  little  plastic  nursery,  fixed 
the  warm  soil  just  so,  and  dropped  the  seed  care¬ 
fully,  tamped  us  into  place,  then  put  the  lid  on 
and  noted  the  date  and  cross  with  care.  Oh,  joy, 
was  it  cozy,  and  I  believe  that  from  the  first 
moment  I  felt  I  was  really  starting  on  a  real 
life’s  journey.  Happily,  I  immediately  thrust 
my  feet  deep  into  the  soil  and  stretched  forth  my 
arms  and  head  upward. 

More  time  passed,  there  was  another  telephone 
call,  and  the  two  friends  got  together  again.  Once 
more  they  gathered  the  required  tools,  soil  mix¬ 
tures  and  pots,  and,  oh,  of  all  things,  a  pair  of 
tweezers.  I’m  telling  you,  I  dreaded  this,  for  I 
had  been  misled  about  this  potting  deal.  How 
was  I  to  know  whether  or  not  these  two  would 
get  so  engrossed  in  this  job  and  in  chatting  that 
they  might  let  the  tweezers  slip  and  take  my 
head  right  off!  No,  I’ll  have  to  admit  they  were 
real  gentle  and  nice. 


STEWART’S  PLANT  VIGOR 

A  plant  food  you  can  depend  on  to  give  the 
best  possible  results.  A  soluble  plant  food 
from  a  private  formula  that  has  gained 
wide  acceptance.  Distributed  only  by  mail. 
The  price  is  sixty  cents  per  package  or  two 
packages  for  a  dollar,  postpaid.  If  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  we  will  refund  your  full  purchase 
price. 

STEWART  ACRES 

Box  23X  Ursa,  Illinois 


After  we  were  separated  and  potted,  my  God¬ 
parent  took  me,  with  seven  brothers  and  sisters, 
to  her  house,  leaving  her  friend  the  others.  Well, 
I  don’t  know  how  the  others  fared,  but  we  had  no 
complaints.  We  were  taken  to  her  sunny  porch 
and  placed  in  an  ideal  spot,  and  covered  with  the 
nicest,  clear  plastic  blanket,  which  diffused  the 
sun  just  right  for  our  comfort  and  warmth.  My, 
but  it  was  wonderful  to  be  out  of  that  crowded 
nursery  and  in  a  place  of  our  own.  She  fed  and 
watered  us  tenderly,  and  only  one  of  us  died.  She 
gave  two  of  us  to  friends  for  adoption,  but  some¬ 
how  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  stay  on  and  I  must  admit 
I  didn’t  mind  it  one  bit. 

I’m  truly  happy  and  am  trying  so  very  hard 
to  fill  my  true  mission  in  life.  I’m  blooming  and 
am  being  groomed  for  the  flower  show  in  April. 
I  hope,  if  I  don’t  do  another  thing  in  this  world. 
I’ve  made  her  extremely  happy,  for  she  has 
succeeded  in  another  venture  in  her  violet  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  care.  Believe  me  when  I  say  this  before 
leaving  you,  we  are  all  put  here  in  this  big 
wonderful  world  for  a  purpose  —  maybe  not  a 
big  one,  for  we  can’t  all  do  big  things  and  take 
the  limelight,  so  to  speak — ^but  if  we  fill  our 
place  the  best  we  can  and  bring  a  bit  of  happiness 
and  joy  to  someone  passing  our  way,  we  have 
succeeded  on  life’s  pathway. 


Thanks  for  listening  —  this  is  just  a  little 
seedling  with  a  purpose,  and  I  hope  I’ve  filled 
my  mission  making  my  God-parent  happy.  Try 
it  sometime  —  it’s  fun! 


THE  END 


African  Violets 


African  Violet  culture 
has  won  such  en¬ 
during  popularity  be¬ 
cause  these  lovely 
plants — with  their  e’z- 
quisite  blooms  f,nd 
wide  variety  of 
beautiful  leaf  shapes 
and  textures — are  so 
easy  to  grow  that  be¬ 
ginners  have  as  many 
flowers  as  advanced 
collectors. 


PLANTS  LIKE  THIS  $1.00  each 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  prove  to  you  that  we  know  how  to  mail  African 
Violets  to  you  IN  PERFECT  condition,  we  will  send 
postpaid  and  guaranteed — your  choice  of  a  plant  in 
bloom  and  labeled  true  to  name — Pink,  White.  Light 
Blue,  Dark  Purple,  Lavender  at  $1.00.  Or  all  5  for 
$4.95. 

FREE  African  Violet  CATALOG 
Tells  how  to  grow  African  Violets!  Many  varieties 
pictured  in  color.  You’ll  want  to  start  this  delighb- 
ful  hobby  today  so  write  to 


SPOUTZ 


AFRICAN 


GREENHOUSES 


VIOLET 

84301  MORAVIAN  DR.  FRASER,  MICH. 

**We  specialize  in  choice  varieties” 
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FALL  SEASON  IS  CLEANUP  TIME 


Leonard  K.  Brewer,  Wyandotte,  Michigan 


As  every  gardener  knows,  when  fall  rolls 
around  he  has  quite  a  bit  of  cleanup  work  to 
do  in  the  outdoors  garden.  It  must  be  made  ready 
to  go  through  the  winter  in  good  condition. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  our  African  violets. 
During  the  summertime  I  feel  sure  many  of  us 
let  things  “go’’  just  a  little  bit.  The  weather  out¬ 
side  is  so  pleasant,  we  hate  to  spend  too  much 
time  in  our  basements,  or  wherever  our  violets 
are  housed.  Also,  vacations  beckon  us  to  distant 
points,  and  our  violets  are  often  left  in  the  care 
of  some  trusted  neighbor  —  or  perhaps  they  are 
just  left  to  survive  the  best  they  can  while  we 
are  gone.  Many  fine  methods  have  been  outlined 
in  the  magazine  before  for  vacation  care  of  our 
plants.  And  we  know  that  the  hot  summer 
weather  is  not  too  kind  to  the  violets. 


Don’t  Lef  Inserts  Roin  Your  Precious; 

siiNTPiyyAsr 


Always  ready!  No  mixing  ...  no 
pouring  ...  no  sprayer  to  buy! 
Just  push  button!  Specifically 
formulated  for  house-plant  use. 
PROTECTS  African  Violets,  Ivy, 
Fuchsia,  Philodendron,  Rubber 
Plants  and  many  others. 

KILLS  mealy  bugs,  mites,  aphids, 
exposed  thrips,  white  flies,  and 
other  parasites. 

If  not  available  at  your  dealer’s, 
send  $1  to  “Bug-Z”,  Boyle-Midway, 
Inc.,  22  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  16. 


I  CERAMIC  EAR  RINGS 

Copy  living  violets 
LICHT,  DARK  VIOLET  SHADES 

$1.50  plus  15  cents  mailing 

i  BENNERS’  GARDENS 

^  1  Hamilton  Ave.  Cranford,  N.  J. 


HOLIDAY  GREETINGS! 

1  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  all  my 
good  friends  a  Merry  Christmas  and  A  Happy  New 
Year.  My  new  list  will  be  mailed  gladly  upon  M 
request  early  in  January.  * 

NORA  E.  MANEGOLD 

7904  Cooper  Road  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


So,  I  believe  that  September,  and  especially 
October,  is  the  time  to  “get  after”  our  collection 
and  put  it  in  tip-top  shape. 

The  best  way  to  begin  is  to  indiscriminately 
toss  out  every  single  plant  that  looks  weak,  or 
spindly,  or  otherwise  not  very  promising.  And 
shed  no  tears.  If  you  feel  it  is  one  you  musi 
retain,  by  all  means  put  down  a  leaf,  but  do  not 
nurse  a  sick  plant. 

After  you  have  ruthlessly  discarded  every¬ 
thing  and  anything  that  is  below  par,  you  will 
discover  you  have  much  valuable  space  to  use. 
Rearrange  your  remaining  plants  so  tnat  they 
have  room  to  develop  into  sJaow  plants,  if  that 
is  your  desire.  If  your  hobby  is  hybridization, 
that  space  will  soon  be  filled  with  tiny,  bustling 
seedlings.  Remove  any  leaves  that  appear 
yellowed,  or  otherwise  unhealthy,  and  disbud 
rather  heavily.  Apply  fertilizer  regularly  from 
now  on  (whatever  system  you  have  been  using, 
unless  you  want  to  experiment  with  a  new  one), 
and  by  Christmas  your  violets  should  be  just 
loaded  with  blooms. 

September  is  the  month  when  you  should  page 
through  your  catalogs  and  add  any  new  varieties 
you  would  wish  for  your  collection.  Remember, 
the  spring  violet  shows  are  just  around  the 
corner,  and  you  will  have  the  wonderful  winter¬ 
time  to  pamper  those  violets  and  develop  them 
into  lovely  plants  that  are  sure  to  be  prize¬ 
winners. 

Moreover,  it  will  give  the  plants  you  receive 
an  opportunity  to  establish  themselves  before  the 
cold  weather  really  sets  in.  With  the  cooler 
temperatures  they  will  develop  more  slowly  and 
naturally,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  with  husky 
specimens  for  the  spring  shows. 

Incidentally,  do  you  have  an  “isolation  booth” 
for  your  new  violets?  Let  no  one  take  offense, 
but  we  all  know  it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  any 
new  plants  apart  from  our  original  collection 
until  we  have  assured  ourselves  that  they  are 
free  from  disease. 

If  you  raise  your  violets  in  the  basement, 
and  your  floor  is  not  tiled,  be  sure  and  wet  the 
floor  down  thoroughly  once  a  week.  This  in¬ 
creases  the  humidity  around  your  plants  and 
keeps  dust  down.  I  use  my  wife’s  laundry  hose, 
and  it  works  perfectly.  This  humid  atmosphere 
will  cut  down  on  your  watering  schedule  con¬ 
siderably.  My  basement  temperature  during  the 
wintertime  averages  60-65°,  The  blooms  last  so 
much  longer  and  the  leaves  have  such  a  glossy 
appearance  —  what  a  sight  after  coming  in  from 
a  blustery  winter  day! 

When  violet  fans  drop  around  this  winter 
season,  you  will  be  more  than  proud  to  show 
them  your  collection,  and  rightly  so.  Good  grow¬ 
ing  to  you! 
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RUGGED  IS  RIGHT 


Did  I  hear  you  say  that  African  violets  are  deli¬ 
cate  and  hard  to  raise?  Let  me  tell  you  of  an 
experience  of  mine.  I^m  not  going  to  sign  this 
because  I  have  the  optimistic  view  right  now  that 
a  lot  of  folks  think  of  me  as  a  perfectly  sane 
person.  After  reading  this,  there  may  be  just  a 
shadow  of  doubt  in  many  minds.  Some  may 
think  I  am  a  confirmed  liar  .  .  .  some  may  think 
I  dreamed  it  and  it  never  happened.  It  is  really 
my  husband’s  story  .  .  .  and  HE  knows  it  is  true. 

During  July,  I  packed  four  African  violet 
plants  to  give  to  the  wife  of  one  of  the  men  who 
works  at  the  office.  I  took  them  in  and  said  to 
Otto,  “Please  give  these  to  Mr.  B,  when  he  comes 
in.  They  are  for  his  wife.”  Otto  answered, 
“Oh  .  .  .  B.  and  his  wife  are  on  vacation.  They 
will  be  home  next  week.  You  better  take  them 
back  home.  I  wouldn’t  know  how  to  take  care  of 
them.”  So  home  I  came  with  the  plants.  They 
were  left  in  the  box  -^nd  the  whole  thing  set  on 
a  broad  window  seat  upstairs.  This  was  on  a 
Thursday.  They  were  watered  and  the  shade 
drawn  through  the  sunniest  part  of  the  day. 

On  the  following  Monday  my  husband  said, 
“Let’s  go  to  Blue  Mountain  Lake  for  a  few  days.” 
I  asked  our  younger  son’s  girl  friend  to  come 
out  and  water  my  plants  while  I  was  away.  But 
I  neglected  to  tell  her  that  there  were  four  up¬ 
stairs  in  a  box. 

The  weather  w^as  extremely  hot.  Blue  Moun¬ 
tain  Lake  was  very  pleasant  so  we  stayed  five 
days.  When  I  came  home,  I  took  the  luggage  up¬ 
stairs  to  unpack  .  .  .  and  there  were  the  four 
poor  violets!  They  had  been  sitting  in  the  sun, 
without  water.  They  had  passed  the  wilted  stage 
long  since,  and  now  looked  gray  and  lifeless. 
“Oh  well,”  I  thought,  “I’ll  find  some  more  for 
Mrs.  B.  These  will  go  in  the  trash  can  as  soon 
as  I  find  time.” 

But  every  time  I  remembered  about  disposing 
of  them  was  when  I  had  my  arms  loaded  with 
laundry  or  my  hands  full  of  vacuum  cleaner  and 
its  equipment  ...  or  else  I  was  in  a  rush  to  go 
somewhere.  The  box  just  continued  to  sit  there. 
Eventually,  some  newspapers  were  piled  on  top 
of  it.  Thus,  it  became  lost  to  ray  vision  and  my 
memory. 

Fall  came  .  ,  .  and  one  day  in  November  my 
husband  and  I  were  looking  for  something  that  I 
thought  was  under  that  window  seat.  The 
accumulation  of  junk  on  the  seat  dismayed  me. 
How  things  do  pile  up!  So  I  said,  “For  Heavens’ 
sake  ,  .  .  let’s  clear  this  stuff  away  while  we  are 
here.”  I  moved  the  pile  of  papers  and  there 
were  the  violets!  From  July  to  November  they 
had  acquired  a  very  dry,  brittle  and  dust-like 
quality.  They  were  not  very  beautiful  corpses. 
So  I  said  to  my  spouse,  “Throw  these  in  the 
trash  and  leave  the  pots  in  the  cellar  to  be 
scrubbed.”  The  good  man  disappeared  with  the 
box. 


Several  days  later,  I  went  down  cellar  to  do 
the  laundry.  What  did  I  see  ?  One  set  tub  was 
half  full  of  water  and  in  it  sat  four  very  perky 
African  violet  plants.  I  was  confused.  I  couldn’t 
figure  it  out  until  I  saw  on  the  floor  the  empty 
box  that  I  had  packed  for  Mrs.  B.  These  were 
the  gray  dead  Violets  ?  ?  ?  It  couldn’t  be  .  .  . 
such  things  just  don’t  happen! 

When  my  husband  came  home,  I  asked  him 
about  it.  He  answered,  “Well,  I  thought  I’d  see 
what  would  happen  if  I  put  awfully  hot  water  in 
the  tub  and  soaked  ’em  overnight.  I  guess  I  forgot 
to  check  on  ’em  next  day.” 

Those  plants  sure  returned  from  the  dead  .  .  . 
and  kept  right  on  growing.  My  husband’s 
$64.00  question  is  .  .  .  why  do  I  make  such  a 
fuss  about  watering  regularly?  It  really  beats 
me  .  .  .  why  do  I? 

I  can’t  honestly  say  this  is  the  tender,  loving 
care  I  would  recommend  for  your  prize  plants. 
To  be  without  water  from  mid- July  until  mid- 
November  seems  pretty  drastic.  However,  it 
proves  that  these  plants  are  fairly  rugged.  They 
can  really  take  it,  and  come  back  smiling.  It 
also  proves  —  so  my  good  spouse  pointed  out  — 
that  I  am  the  world’s  worst  housekeeper.  To  my 
mind  that  is  beside  the  point  .  .  .  irrelevant, 
immaterial  with  no  bearing  on  the  subject  .  .  . 
and  I  mention  it  only  in  passing. 

THE  END 


SPUNALUM’S  NEW  “Swing-a-Way” 
PLANT  STAND 

For  African  Violets 
and  other  Plants  — 
Arms  rotate  for  Sun¬ 
ning  and  display 
appearance. 
STUNNING!  Holds 
11  plants  in  5-inch 
trays  —  each  tray 
holding  pot  up  to  6- 
inch  standard.  48" 
High.  Distance  from 
floor  to  bottom  arm 
is  15-inches,  Arms 
can  be  “swung-away” 
for  best  arrangement 
in  appearance  or  for 
sunning.  Base  and 
arm  trays  are  shining 
spun  aluminum  easily 
kept  like  new.  Stand 
made  entirely  of  rust¬ 
proof  aluminum  .  .  . 
light  and  easy  to 
handle.  So  perfectly 
balanced,  it’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tip. 
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Maisie  Yakie,  Librarian,  P.  O.  Box  674 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 
Peggy  Rios,  assistant  to  the  Librarian 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year! 

The  promise  offered  by  a  bright  and  shining 
New  Year  always  lifts  the  spirit  and  gives  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  soul.  Since  New  Year  resolutions 
are  in  order  at  this  time,  let  us  resolve  to  get 
more  pleasure  and  fellowship  from  growing  our 
lovely  plants;  keeping  in  mind  the  old  adage 
about  getting  out  of  things  what  we  put  into 
them. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  been  kind  enough 
to  write  about  the  column  we  certainly  wish  to 
say  “Thank  You.”  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear 
from  you,  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
more  and  more  of  the  Society  members. 

With  the  thought  in  mind  that  this  is  a  new 
year  we  are  about  to  enter  let  us  get  down  to  the 
business  at  hand.  First  of  all,  since  we  have  re¬ 
solved  to  get  more  pleasure  and  fellowship  from 
our  hobby,  what  could  offer  more  of  both  than 
a  plant  sale  or  exchange?  I  know  of  one  groun 
which  passed  out  seeds  of  various  gesneriads  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  club  year  in  September. 
Each  club  member  was  given  a  small  packet  of 
seeds,  each  one  getting  a  different  kind.  These 
seeds  are  being  grown  for  a  plant  sale  later  in 
the  year  when  the  plants  have  reached  a  fair  size. 
This  develops  two  points  of  their  urogram: 
greater  horticultural  knowledge  and  skill,  and 
wider  acquaintance  with  the  plant  family.  Each 
member,  especially  in  the  smaller  clubs,  can  take 
part  in  the  program  by  reporting  on  the  ges- 
neriad  that  she  is  growing.  She  can  deliver  a 
short  resume  of  her  findings  on  native  habitat, 
soil  preference,  light,  watering,  fertilizer,  and 
habit  of  growth.  At  the  end  of  the  exchange  of 
information  the  plants  can  be  sold.  Thie  will  en¬ 
able  each  person  to  have  several  new  members 
of  the  gesneriad  family  without  having  grow 
dozens  of  differp'nt  seeds.  Since  space  is  at  a 

I  FRESHLY  CUT  LEAVES  | 

I  I 

1  600  varieties  cut  from  the  750  kinds  grown  g. 
I  at  “SCOTSWARD”  | 

I  WE  MAIL  ALL  ORDERS  WITHIN  A  f 
I  WEEK  OF  DATE  THEY  ARE  RECEIVED.  | 

j  SCOTSWARD  VIOLET  FARM  I 

«  Hanover  Rd,  Florham  Pk.,  N.  J.  E 
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premium,  this  angle  of  it  should  be  appreciated. 
The  excess  plants  might  be  sold  or  donated  to  an 
interested  garden  club,  along  with  some  violets, 
to  help  spread  the  knowledge  of  these  plants. 
That  is  part  of  our  National  Program. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  plan  to  hold  an  all 
day  workshop.  This  might  be  planned  for  spring 
or  for  next  fall,  but  certainly  try  to  work  it  in 
somewhere.  One  workshop  might  consist  of  show¬ 
ing  all  the  ingredients  for  some  given  soil 
formula,  mixing  these  together,  and  selling  the 
finished  product  to  club  members.  Since  many  of 
these  materials  have  to  be  purchased  in  large 
quantities,  it  might  be  practical  to  procure  a 
large  metal  can  in  which  this  mixture  can  be 
stored.  Perhaps  it  could  be  kept  in  the  garage  of 
the  club  treasurer,  so  that  members  could 
purchase  additional  quantities  as  needed,  making 
more  money  for  the  treasury. 

On  the  day  of  the  workshop  everyone  could 
meet  in  some  convenient  garage,  basement,  car¬ 
port,  or  patio,  where  they  could  make  a  mess 
without  a  guilty  conscience.  Everyone  should 
bring  pots,  crocks,  egg  shells,  or  whatever  they 
like  to  place  in  pots  besides  the  actual  soil 
formula.  Also  bring  the  plants  that  need  to  be 
repotted  or  well-groomed.  Set  up  a  picnic  table 
and  go  to  work;  talking,  potting,  have  the  time 
of  your  life.  Keep  the  talk  on  violets;  have  an 
informal  round  table  discussion  on  some  subject 
of  particular  interest  to  the  group.  By  lunch 
time  everyone  will  be  relaxed  and  hungry.  Now 
is  the  time  to  pull  out  the  sack  lunches,  wash  up 
the  dirty  hands,  and  enjoy  lunch. 

There  are  a  dozen  different  things  that  might 
be  used  in  a  workshop;  a  judging  workshop,  an 
arrangement  workshop,  featuring  African  violets, 
or  if  it  is  a  large  group  having  many  new 
members  each  year,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
also  new  growers,  it  might  be  a  “basic  knowledge” 
workshop  conducted  by  more  experienced  growers. 
It  might  be  a  workshop  to  teach  the  members 
how  to  groom  plants  for  shows,  how  to  pack 
plants  and  leaves  for  mailing,  and  this  is  an  art, 
or  it  might  be  a  workshop  planned  primarily  for 
the  study  of  the  latest  issues  of  the  African 
Violet  Magazine.  You  would  be  surprised  how 
much  you  may  have  missed  the  first  time  you 
read  it. 

In  looking  over  the  wonderful  new  year  books 
that  I  brought  back  to  the  Library  from  the  con¬ 
vention  in  Minneapolis,  one  idea  seemed  unique. 
It  was  that  one  group  had  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  program  for  the  month  when  the  new  maga¬ 
zine  reached  them — a  brief  review  by  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  club.  A  wonderful  idea  I  think.  This 
could  easily  be  developed  to  cover  a  whole  pro¬ 
gram,  and  undoubtedly  a  tremendous  amount  of 
information  would  be  gained. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  you  we  shall  have  at 
least  three  new  slide  programs  ready  for  you. 
One  of  them  is  on  the  Kansas  City  show,  the 
other  two  are  illustrated  talks  using  slides  on 
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insects,  diseases,  pests,  and  propagation.  This 
particular  group  of  slides  has  been  so  popular 
that  we  have  made  extra  slides  from  the  same 
group,  and  worked  them  into  another  very  good 
program.  Each  of  these  last  two  will  have  at 
least  thirty  slides,  so  that  it  will  not  be  all  talk. 
There  will  be  available  mimeographed  sheets  list- 
ing  all  the  magazines,  books,  slide  programs,  year 
book  packets,  and  back  issues  of  the  African  Vio¬ 
let  Magazine,  available  from  your  Library,  We 
shall  have  a  new  program  packet  available,  a 
study  of  the  Handbook  for  Show  Exhibitors  and 
Judges,  by  Ruth  Carey,  which  she  has  kindly 
supplied.  There  will  be  a  program  packet  on  the 
history  of  the  species  of  violets.  In  connection 
with  this  one  we  are  asking  that  anyone  who 
has  a  good  slide  of  one  or  more  of  the  specie 
violets,  donate  it  to  the  Library. 

There  is  also  along  this  same  line,  material 
available  for  a  program  on  other  gesneriads,  and 
here  again  we  are  eagerly  soliciting  slides  of 
these.  In  connection  with  these  programs,  we 
would  like  to  thank  Evan  Roberts,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan,  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Hasenyager,  Te- 
cumseh,  Nebraska,  for  sending  slides  to  the 
Library.  Other  slides  we  need  are  those  on 
arrangements  featuring  African  violets  with 
other  plants.  So  many  groups  have  requested  this 
material,  and  of  course  slides  are  the  only  satis¬ 
factory  way  to  show  arrangements.  Last,  but  not 
least,  there  is  an  educational  program  available 
to  any  Affiliated  Chapter  for  use  in  show  or  dis¬ 
play.  This  packet  contains  the  usual  things  seen 
in  such  displays:  ingredients  of  basic  soil  mix¬ 
tures  in  plastic  containers,  and  pictures  of  Afri¬ 
can  violets  in  various  stages  of  root-knot 
nematode  infections.  Neatly  lettered  signs  for 
use  in  the  display  of  plants  and  leaves  would 
have  to  be  supplied  by  the  group  using  the 
material.  This  is  more  or  less  a  trial  balloon  to 
see  how  the  clubs  like  the  idea  of  a  pre-fabricated 
display.  Let  me  hear  your  ideas  pro  and  con, 

I  had  better  stop  here  and  rut  the  publishing 
touches  on  some  of  the  material  I  have  promised 
you.  I  might  add,  however,  that  I  can  be  of  better 
service  to  you,  if  when  you  write  you  will  tell 
me  what  you  have  already  studied,  and  what  type 
of  group  you  have,  beginners  or  more  advanced 
growers.  In  any  case,  I  am  always  eager  to  help, 
so  please  write  to  me  anytime. 

THE'  END 


We  Have 

THUNDERHEAD 

It’s  Fabulous 

Write  For  Our  Free  List 
FRESH  CUT  LEAVES  ONLY 

CLYDE  W.  ROLOFF 

852  Belden  Ave,  Chicago  14,  IlL 
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The  Perfect  Lighting  for  African  Violets 

FLUORESCENT  FIXTURES 


MODEL  FH240 
FOR  2  TUBES  40  WATT 

(Equal  to  about  240  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 
Size;  48"  long,  13"  wide 
COMPLETE  WITH  2  DAYLIGHT  BULBS 
36"  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch,  Underwriters  ap¬ 
proved. 

$10.50  Each 

For  additional  growing  results  ~  if  so  desired  —  2 
sockets  for  60  W.  incandescent  bulbs  built  in. 

ADD  $1.50 

New  TABLE  MODEL  New 


MODEL  FU240 

Same  as  Model  FH240  (above)  with  the  addition  of 
2  wrought  iron  legs,  18"  high,  with  rubber  tips, 
black. 

COMPLETE  WITH  LEGS 

$12.50  Each 

FOR  2  TUBES  20  WATT 
MODEL  FH220 

(Size:  24"  long,  13"  wide) 

(Equal  to  about  120  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 

36"  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch,  Underwriters  ap¬ 
proved. 

$8.90  Each 

TABLE  MODEL  WITH  LEGS 
$10.90  EACH 

Mail  check  or  money  order  to: 

FROSH  FLUORESCENT  CORP. 

MANUFACTURERS 

20B  BROAD  AVENUE 
FAIRVIEW,  NEW  |ERSEY 

Please  send: 

□  MODEL  FH240  @  $10.50 

□  MODEL  FU240  (Table  Model)  @  $12.50 

□  MODEL  FH220  @  $8.90 

□  Build  in  2  Sockets  for  60  W.  incandescent 
$1.50  PER  FIXTURE 

As  advertised,  for  which  I  enclose  check  or  money 


order  for  $_ 


ing  and  postage  for  each  fixture. 


.,  plus  $1.50  for  pack- 


Name  _ 
Address 
City  — 


-State- 


Mrs.  Milligan  enjoys  working  with  their  plants. 


k  WORLD  OF  VIOLETS 


TO  enter  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Milligan  of  Manlius,  New  York,  is  to  enter 
another  world,  an  African  violet  world.  The  small 
plain  sign  near  the  road  which  runs  past  their 
house,  bearing  the  words  ^‘African  Violets,  Violet 
Soil,  Leaves,”  in  no  way  prepares  the  visitor  for 
what  he  is  going  to  find  inside  the  house. 

The  minute  the  visitor  enters  their  door  his 
complete  attention  is  captured  by  what  looks  like 
miles  and  miles  of  African  violets.  They  have 
taken  over  the  whole  house,  living  room,  dining 
room,  upstairs,  and  cellar.  Every  room  is  crowded 
with  African  violets,  all  growing  under  fluores¬ 
cent  lights.  The  Milligans  do  not  seem  to  live 
in  the  house  at  all,  as  far  as  anyone  can  notice. 
It  is  merely  a  background  for  some  four  thousand 


Simply  dissolve  and  water 
all  your  houseplants,  garden 
flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs  or 
lawn,  rroduces  stronger  pls>ets, 
more  and  larger  flowers  and 
fruit.  Exeellent  for  starting 
seedlings,  cuttings,  transplants. 
Clean,  odorless.  Won’t  burn 
foliage  or  roots  if  used  as 
directed.  Contains  all  nutri¬ 
tional  elements  complete  and 
balanced — plus  vitamin  B1 — 
Instantly  available.  Results  sure. 


If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  send  $I  for 
I  lb.  can  postpaid.  Makes  100  gallons 

HYDROPONIC  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.  Copley,  O 


beautiful  plants,  each  spectacularly  lovely  in  its 
own  right. 

The  result  is  breath-taking.  These  lovely 
plants  grow  lush  and  vigorous,  they  have  a  pris¬ 
tine  beauty,  their  leaves  are  big  and  gorgeous, 
and  they  look  as  though  each  had  been  individu¬ 
ally  nurtured  and  loved.  They  come  in  beautiful, 
muted  colors  with  leaves  that  are  big  and  decora¬ 
tive  in  themselves. 

All  this  violet  fairyland  has  developed  from 
the  interest  one  little  plant  created.  The  Milli¬ 
gans  bought  a  little  patch  of  ground,  about  fifty 
acres,  planning  to  farm.  But  Mr.  Milligan’s 
health  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  discontinue 
farming  and  dispose  of  all  their  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  a  friend 
gave  them  an  African  violet.  Although  it  was  a 
sickly  looking  plant,  the  Milligans  became  very 
much  interested  in  it,  and  wondered  if  it  would 
respond  to  treatment.  When  repotted  it  took  on 
new  life  so  quickly  that  they  were  both  touched. 
This  encouraged  them  to  start  reading  about  Af¬ 
rican  violets,  and  before  they  knew  it  they  had 
fourteen  more  plants.  They  wanted  to  get  more 
plants,  but  thought  that  they  should  first  get  rid 
of  some  they  had.  Having  been  a  farmer,  Mr. 
Milligan  followed  the  farmer’s  way  of  putting  out 
a  sign  when  he  had  something  for  sale,  and  their 
first  customer  bought  most  of  their  plants  and 
practically  put  them  out  of  business. 

That  was  only  the  beginning.  From  then  on 
their  absorption  in  African  violets  has  been  com¬ 
plete,  and  their  own  personal  success  story  has 
gone  along  with  it.  The  first  fifteen  plants  grew 
to  be  what  they  now  estimate  as  around  four 
thousand. 

Their  knowledge  of  the  African  violet,  its 
history  and  care,  is  boundless.  On  weekends  or 
any  nice  day  the  road  running  past  their  house 
has  all  the  semblance  of  a  country  auction. 
People  from  all  over  the  country  have  beaten  a 
path  to  the  door.  As  Mr.  Milligan  has  pointed 
out,  the  African  violet  is  the  number  one  house 
plant  in  America  today. 

The  Milligans  have  created  new  varieties ;  they 
have  taken  long  field  trips  when  they  have  heard 
of  some  other  grower  producing  a  new  variety 
with  which  they  are  unfamiliar;  they  have  passed 
the  required  examinations  to  make  them  ac¬ 
credited  judges  at  African  violet  shows,  and  are 
proud  of  being  chosen  to  judge  this  fall  at  the 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  show,  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

They  are  exhibitors  with  all  kinds  of  ribbons 
and  credits  to  their  name.  For  instance,  they  are 
proud  of  having  won  in  the  Rochester  show  last 
year  the  six  highest  awards  in  the  commercial 
group.  They  entered  twenty  plants  in  this  show 
and  received  twenty  awards. 

Mrs.  Milligan  says  that  every  year  she  thinks 
it  is  time  to  drop  out,  but  she  watches  the 
plants  shaping  up  before  show  time,  and  it  is 

just  too  much  to  resist. 

THE  END 
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NOW  EVERYONE  (AN  GROW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Evelyn  E.  Hall,  Sacramento,  California 


One  of  our  members,  after  studying  the  growth 
habits  of  the  Saintpaulia,  decided  that  if  the 
African  violet  thrived  in  its  native  habitat 
where  it  rained  every  day,  it  should  grow  by 
wick  watering.  This  member  was  our  second 
president,  Mrs.  G.  R.  MacClanahan,  now  deceased. 

Several  of  our  members  tried  this  method  and 
they  all  were  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  I  finally 
decided  to  try  one  tray,  that  was  a  year  ago,  and 
I  liked  it  so  well  that  I  have  had  trays  made  for 
all  my  shelves. 

One  can  use  any  tray  that  is  at  least  one  and 
one-half  inches  in  depth.  I  had  my  trays  made 
of  heavy  gauge  steel,  the  edges  are  hemmed  so 
as  to  avoid  sharp  edges  and  to  help  stiffen  the 
tray.  My  trays  are  made  of  different  sizes  so 
that  if  I  ever  move  or  want  to  store  them,  they 
will  fit  inside  one  another.  On  top  of  the  tray 
my  husband  fitted  hardware  cloth  'one-half  by 
one  inch,  bending  it  over  the  edges. 


We  have  tried  several  different  materials  for 
wicking,  but  have  found  a  three  ply  orlon  rope 
that  sells  here  for  five  cents  a  foot  to  be  the  best. 
You  cut  the  rope  to  desired  length,  then  divide 
into  three  pieces,  or,  if  Scotch,  one  can  divide 
again  making  six  wicks.  By  moistening  the  end 
of  the  wick  it  is  easier  to  feed  through  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  Nylon  hose  can  be  cut  in 
strips  and  used.  The  main  thing  is  to  use 
something  that  won’t  rot. 

By  placing  the  pot  on  the  tray  one  has  an  air 
space.  If  one  of  the  plants  is  a  variety  you  would 
like  to  give  away  or  move  to  another  part  of  the 
house,  you  can  set  it  in  a  wide  mouth  jar,  leaving 
an  air  space  between  the  water  and  the  bottom  of 
the  pot.  Another  advantage  of  tray  wick  water¬ 
ing  is  that  it  supplies  humidity,  which  plants 
need  for  bloom. 


If  you  are  a  doubting  Thomas  as  I  was,  do 
try  a  few  by  placing  them  in  jars  of  water 


Plants 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
Leaf  Settings 


Leaves 


THE  HOUSE  OF  VIOLETS 

3‘/2  Miles  South  on  Highway  281 

BLANCO,  TEXAS 

Well  established,  nice  shaped  small  plants  sent  in 
pots  they  are  grown  in. 

8  for  $5.00  postpaid 
Blooming  size  plants  shipped  in  pots. 

6  for  $6.75  postpaid 
WRITE  FOR  LIST 


before  investing  in  the  trays.  The  jars  are  more 
trouble  as  they  require  individual  watering  and 
are  not  as  nice  looking. 

If  you  noticed,  I  said  anyone  can  grow  Afri¬ 
can  violets.  Place  the  tray  in  a  window  or  under 
lights  and  you  will  have  blooms. 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  the  ten  years  I 
have  grown  violets  I  can  go  on  a  vacation  with¬ 
out  worrying  about  my  plants  and  their  watering 
problems, 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  have  no  more 
fear  of  diseases  since  we  have  Improved  Isotox. 
It  contains  Lindane,  Malathion  and  DDD.  If  I 
have  a  plant  that  does  not  look  well,  I  give  it  a 
drink  of  Isotox  mixed  according  to  directions.  It 
will  not  harm  the  plant  or  foliage. 


NEW  PRECISION  BUILT 
WATER-FOG  PLANT  SPRAYER 

Squeeze  the  handle  and  out  comes  a  fine  water-fog 
mist.  Moistens  leaves  so  plants  can  drink.  Increases 
humidity.  One  hand  operation  with  positive  trigger 
action  pump.  Fine  mist  to  heavy  spray.  Sturdy 
bright  copper  base  with  non-corrosive  nickel  plated 
brass  top.  Finest  professional  equipment.  Precision 
built  for  long  uninterrupted  service.  Written  guar¬ 
antee  for  repair  or  replacement  if  ever  needed,  with 
1-day  service.  Extra  spray  head  for  insecticides, 
fungicides,  moth  spray,  etc.  Extension  places  water- 
fog  inside  foliage  and  under  leaves,  or  sprays  across 
full  width  of  large  growing  bench.  Pint  size  Sprayer 
$6.95,  quart  $7.95  postpaid.  3-part  tube  for  8",  16", 
and  24"  extension  of  spray  head  $1.95  extra. 

FREE  CATALOG  UNUSUAL  HARD-TO-FIND 
SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Dn  The  Strand  (Box  926)  Oxford,  Md. 
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1.  The  Twin  City  African  Violet  Society  of  South  Bend  and  Vicinity  display. 

2.  At  the  Lansing  Saintpauliannes  Show  Mrs.  George  Greminger  is  shown  holding  Double  Pink 
Lagoon  judged  best  plant  in  the  show. 

3.  Northwoods  African  Violet  Club  Show  featured  a  theme  suggesting  the  northwoods  and  outdoor 
life. 

4.  View  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Bay  County  Florida  Show. 

5.  Stage  setting  featuring  the  theme  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  African  Violet  Society  Show.  Left,  Mrs. 

C.  A.  Hansen,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  show.  Right,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ferguson,  president  of  the  club  and 
co-chairman  of  the  show. 

G.  “Snow  Prince”  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Albert  Luther  at  the  Mohawk  Valley  Show,  Scotia,  New  York. 

7.  Harmony  African  Violet  Society  Show,  Boise,  Idaho.  Left  to  right,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Vestal,  exhibit  com¬ 
mittee;  Mrs.  B.  B.  Poine,  co-chairman  of  the  exhibit;  Mrs.  H.  McWhirter,  co-chairman  of  the  tea; 
Mrs.  Wallace  G.  Orwin,  president  of  the  society. 

8.  St.  Louis  African  Violet  Show  at  Shaw’s  Garden. 


SHOW  News  and  Kiews 

Eunice  Fisher,  Show  Editor,  Route  3,  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
’  SHOW  CALENDAR 

•  The  BEATRICE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA,  will  hold  its 
annual  show  on  April  6  and  7,  1957,  at  the  City  Au  ditorium,  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 

•  The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  GR  EATER  KANSAS  CITY  will  hold  its  sixth  annual 
show  on  February  23  and  24,  1957,  in  the  Little  Theater  of  the  Municipal  Auditorium,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

•  The  LAWRENCE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CL  UB,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  will  hold  its  annual  show 
April  6  and  7,  1957,  from  1:00  p.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  each  day,  in  the  Community  Building.  The  theme  of 
the  show  will  be  “Saintpaulian  Fantasy.” 

•  The  OMAHA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA,  will  hold  their  annual  ex¬ 
hibit  on  March  16  and  17,  1957,  at  the  Joslyn  Art  Museum,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


•  The  SHERIDAN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLU  B,  SHERIDAN,  WYOMING,  held  its  second  annual 
African  violet  show  on  May  12,  1956  in  the  hospitality  room  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce.  More  than 
two  hundred  registered  for  the  show. 

The  theme  table  for  “African  Violets  and  the  Big  Horns”  featured  a  large  white  Canadian 
mountain  sheep’s  head  above  a  table  of  violets  arranged  with  moss  and  edged  with  native  red  stones. 
One  end  held  a  rustic  stone  wishing  well  with  a  shingle  roof.  Mrs.  Frank  Eads  entered  this  display. 

“Parade  of  Newcomers”  was  an  arrangement  o  f  violets  featuring  many  of  the  newer  varieties  pro¬ 
vided  by  Mrs.  James  Fowler.  Mrs.  Ivan  Byzbe  sho  wed  “Violet  Time”  with  a  large  clock,  the  hours 
marked  with  violets  of  various  shades. 

“Driftwood  Bower”  by  Mrs.  Ray  Jenrich  of  Story,  combined  a  large  piece  of  driftwood  on  a  mirror 
with  moss  and  violets  in  lavender  shades. 

A  “White  Madonna”  group  including  violets  of  that  variety  with  a  Madonna  statuette,  was  Mrs. 
Edward  Shellinger’s  contribution. 

Mrs.  Ira  Chipman  of  Lodge  Grass,  Montana,  and  Mrs.  Eads  had  “Old  Fashioned  Daguerreotypes” 
for  one  table,  using  gold  frames  and  draped  pink  and  green  scarfs  in  the  arrangement  with  plants  and 
figurines. 

“From  Childhood  to  Old  Age”  was  the  theme  of  a  table  arranged  by  Mrs.  Albert  Watenpaugh, 
showing  propagation  of  plants  in  all  stages  of  development,  as  well  as  seeds  and  seed  pods. 

Mrs.  David  Avery’s  contribution  to  the  show  was  a  “Queen  for  a  Day”  exhibit,  large  double  pink 
violets  surrounded  by  miniatures  for  the  queen’s  attendants. 
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1.  Union  County  Chapter  Show. 

2.  Pictured  behind  one  of  the  attractive  arrangements  at  the  Siouxland  African  Violet  Society  Show 
are,  Mrs.  Bruce  Bellows,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Norman  C.  Slothower,  president;  Mrs.  Theodore  Peter¬ 
son,  secretary;  Mrs.  Edward  Damke,  decorating  committee  chairman. 

3.  Cedar  Valley  African  Violet  Show,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

4.  Milwaukee  County  African  Violet  Society  Show. 

5.  The  Violeteers  Show,  Michigan  City,  Indiana.  Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Howard  Clough,  Mrs.  Russell 
Sherrick,  and  Mrs.  Harold  Werdine. 

6.  The  show  committee  of  the  Home  African  Violet  Society,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

7.  Mrs.  Lucille  Conger’s  lovely  prize  winning  plant  at  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Show. 

8.  At  the  Independence  African  Violet  Society  Show  tea  table  are,  left  to  right,  Mrs.  John  McCleary, 
Mrs.  Ted  Wingard,  Mrs.  Dick  Sayers,  Mrs.  Warren  Culp,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Ray  Miller, 
Mrs.  Howard  Gill,  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Johnson. 


Mrs.  Letha  Steward,  Mrs.  Richard  Covert  and  Mrs.  W.  V.  Johnson  showed  miniatures  and  plants 
in  novelty  containers.  Two  novel  containers  were  hollowed  and  laquered  shells  of  a  buttercup  squash 
made  by  Mrs.  Johnson. 

The  tea  table  was  decorated  with  violets  in  gre  en  planters,  flanked  by  green  tapers.  Refreshments 
were  served  throughout  the  show. 

®  The  MISSOURI  STATE  VIOLET  SHOW  w  as  held  in  the  auditorium  at  Benton,  Missouri,  on 
April  28  and  29,  1956.  On  the  red  velvet  stage  curtain  in  large  gold  letters,  the  wording,  Missouri 
State  Show  of  African  Violets,  Theme,  “Springtime  in  Missouri”  was  arched  by  a  rainbow. 

There  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  spe  cimen  plants  entered.  Mrs.  Robert  Montgomery  of 
Kansas  City,  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Dahnke  of  Merriam,  Kansas,  were  the  judges. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Stolberg  of  Marshall  received  th  e  sweepstakes  award  for  the  most  number  of  blue 
ribbon  plants.  John  Griffin  of  Hannibal  received  the  red  ribbon  award  for  the  most  number  of  red 

ribbon  plants.  Mrs.  John  Gorrell  of  Malta  Bend  received  the  tri-color  award  for  the  best  plant  in  the 

show,  and  the  special  award  for  the  largest  blue  ribbon  plant. 

The  registration  book  showed  there  were  visitors  from  thirty-six  towns  in  Missouri,  from  Merri¬ 
am,  Kansas,  and  from  Bowen,  Illinois. 

#  The  INDIANAPOLIS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  NITMBER  ONE,  held  their  annual  exhibit 

in  the  Mirror  Room  of  the  Marott  Hotel  on  May  2  and  3,  1956.  Before  the  grand  opening  a  delicious 

luncheon  was  enjoyed  by  seventy-five  members  an  d  visitors,  many  of  whom  came  from  great  distances. 

The  guest  speaker  was  Henry  Peterson  of  Cin  cinnati,  Ohio.  He  gave  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  talk  on  new  varieties,  which  were  shown  with  c  olored  slides.  Mrs.  Marguerite  Smith,  garden  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  and  C.  G.  Milne,  garde  n  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News  and  Star,  were 
guests  of  the  club. 

The  theme  of  the  exhibit  was  “Light  Up  Time.”  Various  uses  of  fluorescent  lighting  made  an  out¬ 
standing  display.  A  large  three  tiered  Fluor- A1  Cart  and  two  6  foot  shadow  boxes  filled  with  specimen 
plants  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  two  thousan  d  visitors  who  came  to  enjoy  the  show.  Many  Afri¬ 
can  violet  enthusiasts  went  home  determined  to  tr  y  growing  violets  under  lights,  after  seeing  the 
beauty  and  profusion  of  bloom  obtained  with  this  method. 

Staging  chairman  was  Mrs.  Melvin  Shepherd;  co-chairman,  Mrs.  Elwood  C.  Rogers,  assisted  by 
several  members  of  the  club.  Other  officers:  Mrs.  Charles  Stoehr,  president;  Mrs.  John  Pope,  vice 
president;  Mrs.  C.  W.  H.  Schrader,  secretary;  Mrs.  F.  E.  Glass,  treasurer;  Miss  Ozella  Blanton, 
corresponding  secretary. 

•  The  BEATRICE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA,  held  its  fourth 
annual  show  on  April  7  and  8,  1956,  at  the  Municip  al  Auditorium.  The  theme  was  “Stairway  to  the 
Stars.”  Mrs,  Harold  Moren  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Stratford  were  theme  chairmen. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  plants  were  displayed.  Special  features  included  Holland  Scene, 
Mother’s  Day  and  Seashore  exhibits  and  novel  cont  ainers.  An  educational  table  featured  methods  of 
propagation  and  culture  as  well  as  plant  foods  an  d  insecticides. 

Only  members  of  the  Beatrice  Society  exhibite  d  in  the  show.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Jeffrey  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Sander  were  show  chairmen. 
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1.  Mrs.  Guy  Eddington,  Clinton,  Ohio  is  pictured  with  a  specimen  plant  at  the  Greater  Akron  African 
Violet  Society  Show. 

2.  At  the  Raleigh  African  Violet  Society  Show,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  are,  left  to  right,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Warren,  president;  and  visitors,  Mrs.  J.  Ross  Jones,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Fields. 

3.  Mrs.  J,  E.  Fitzmorris  with  her  red  ribbon  plant  at  the  St.  Louis  Show. 

4.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Griffin’s  Navy  Bouquet  won  best  i  n  the  show  at  the  Lorain  County  Chapter  Show, 
Lorain,  Ohio. 

5.  Display  at  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Louisville  Show, 

(}.  A  view  of  one  of  the  lovely  displays  at  the  Norfolk  African  Violet  Society  Show,  jNorfolk, 
Nebraska. 

- ^ — '  - 

m  The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SY  RACUSE,  NEW  YORK,  held  its  fourth  annual  Afri¬ 
can  violet  show  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  Ap  ril  28  and  29,  1956,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Harold  Schmelling  as  general  show  chairman. 

Theme  for  the  show  was  ‘‘Violets  Through  the  Year”  with  arrangements  for  each  month  of  the 
year.  Twenty  shadow  boxes  were  filled  with  arran  gements.  A  trinkling  water  fountain  and  a  revolv¬ 
ing  glass  table  displayed  the  miniatures. 

The  show  was  judged  by  Mrs.  Robert  Slocomb,  Rochester;  Mrs.  Kenneth  Covert,  Amsterdam; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Gould,  Binghamton,  for  amateur  classes.  For  commercial  classes,  Mrs.  Peter  Passera, 
Amsterdam;  Mrs,  James  Minehan,  Binghamton;  Mr.  Henry  Ten  Hagen,  Warsaw,  For  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  Mrs.  Russell  DeWitt,  Skaneateles,'  Mrs.  G,  T.  Garber,  New  Hartford;  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Allyn, 
Skaneateles. 

Queen  of  the  show  in  amateur  competition  we  nt  to  Mrs.  William  Kittell.  Largest  plant  went  to 
S.  W.  Bobbett.  In  commercial  classes,  queen  of  th  e  show  went  to  Milldair  Farm,  as  did  the  largest 
blooming  plant.  Sweepstakes  in  commercial,  Mrs.  D  uane  Champion.  Gold  Ribbon  National  Award  went 
to  S.  W.  Bobbett.  Mrs.  Paul  Hyland  received  the  g  old  cup  for  the  best  arrangement;  and  sweepstakes 
went  to  Mrs.  Charles  Griffin. 

®  The  PIONEER  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIE  TY  OF  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA,  staged  its  show  at 
the  Army  Reserve  Armory  on  April  20,  1956,  with  Mrs.  C.  W.  Diggs,  being  awarded  the  sweepstakes 
prize.  The  show  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  buildin  g  fund  of  the  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs  of  Norfolk 
and  Vicinity  for  its  garden  center. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Dowe  was  runner-up  in  the  exhibit  s.  Gold  ribbon  winners  were  Mrs.  Dowe,  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Schoolcraft,  Mrs.  Richard  Walker  and  Mrs.  Diggs,  Blue  ribbons  went  to  Mrs.  J.  Harry  Miller,  Mrs. 
Walker  and  Mrs.  Dowe  and  Mrs.  Edna  Cheatham,  Red  ribbons  went  to  Mrs.  Walker,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Ward, 
Mrs.  Dowe,  Mrs.  Miller,  Mrs,  Schoolcraft,  Mrs.  Larry  White  and  Mrs.  Cheatham. 

®  The  UNION  COUNTY  CHAPTER,  WESTFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  held  its  third  annual  Afri¬ 
can  violet  show  and  plant  sale  on  April  7,  1956.  There  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  entries, 
representing  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  varieties. 

Sweepstakes  award  was  won  by  Mrs.  C.  B,  Ward.  Queen  of  the  show  award  went  to  Mrs.  William 
Coffeen.  Mrs,  Ward  also  won  the  National  Gold  Ribbon  for  the  best  collection  of  three  registered, 
named  varieties.  Mrs.  E,  R.  Lieberman  won  a  special  prize  of  a  year’s  membership  in  the  National 

Society, 

Mrs.  Howard  Secor  served  as  chairman  of  the  show,  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Klotz  as  co-chairman,  and 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Lawrence,  honorary  chairman.  Judges  were  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Robert  Green  and 
Mrs.  John  F,  Terrault  for  specimen  plants.  For  arrangement  classes,  the  judges  were  Mrs.  Theodore 
Hopp,  Mrs.  Thomas  Everist,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Ferry,  Mrs.  Carl  Sachs  and  Mrs.  John  Skelton. 

m  RACINE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN,  held  its  second  annual  show 
at  the  Douglas  Park  Community  Center,  with  Mrs.  Frank  Luedtke  winning  an  award  for  the  most 
blue  ribbons.  The  show  was  planned  around  the  theme  “Violet  Rhapsody”  and  a  large  gold  musical 
note  was  the  focal  point. 

Judges  from  the  National  Society  awarded  first  prize  ribbons  to  Mrs.  Frank  Luedtke  and  Mrs. 
Ray  Reed,  Second  prize  ribbons  went  to  Mrs.  D.  E.  Buchta,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bromley,  Mrs. 
Luedtke  and  Mrs.  Reed,  Third  prize  ribbons  went  to  Mrs.  Reed,  Mrs.  Buchta  and  Charles  Bromley. 

Racine  African  Violet  Society  also  awarded  ribbons,  with  first,  second  and  third  ribbons  going  to 
quite  a  number  of  those  entering  plants.  Mrs.  Ed  Maresh  won  the  best  in  show  award  for  her  artistic 
arrangement  “Violet  Medley.” 
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1.  Members  observing  the  Top  O’  Jersey  African  Violet  Society’s  exhibit. 

2.  Pictured  at  the  Town  and  Country  African  Violet  Club’s  show,  Kokomo,  Indiana  are  Mrs.  Louis 
Benge,  president;  Mrs.  Lawrence  Wyrick,  with  her  prize  plant;  Mrs.  Charles  Stoehr  of  Greenwood, 
the  judge  of  the  show;  Mrs.  Paul  Hooker,  general  chairman  of  the  show. 

3.  Mrs.  Frank  Ludtke,  Sr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Reed,  with  their  prize  winning  plants  at  the  Racine  African 
Violet  Society’s  show. 

4.  Display  in  Los  Angeles  African  Violet  Show  carrying  out  the  theme  “Rainbow  of  Violets”  was 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Orlena  Gerich  and  Mrs.  Marjorie  Aston. 

5.  Beatrice  African  Violet  Society,  Beatrice,  Nebraska  show. 

6.  Mrs.  Elwood  C.  Rogers  and  her  display  at  the  Indianapolis  African  Violet  Club,  Number  One,  show. 

7.  At  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Springfield,  Missouri  are  pictured  Mrs.  W.  S.  Rhodes,  who  took 
the  sweepstake  for  the  greatest  number  of  blue  ribbons  with  Mrs.  W.  R.  Looney  and  Mrs.  John 
Skinner. 

8.  Twin  Cities  show  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  —  The  Tonka  Delight’s  display. 


The  Kenosha  Club  was  awarded  a  blue  ribbon  for  entry  of  many  plants,  each  plant  having  a 
name  on  a  musical  note.  The  Milwaukee  Club  placed  second  with  a  striking  display  of  violets. 

•  THE  TOP  O’  JERSEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  held  its  first  exhibition  on  May  5, 
1956,  in  the  Service  Extension  Building  in  Newton,  New  Jersey.  The  theme  of  the  show  was  “Afri¬ 
can  Violets  Then  and  Now.”  The  color  scheme  was  a  pink  background  with  a  green  contrast.  In  a 
wooded  scene  with  driftwood,  stump,  moss,  etc.  “Then”  was  represented  by  a  plant  of  the  first  va¬ 
riety.  “Now”  was  represented  by  a  double  pink  violet  amid  pink  tulle. 

There  were  ninety-six  entries.  The  program  chairman  was  Mrs.  Roy  Pittenger. 

•  The  RAINBOW  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  MOSHERVILLE,  MICHIGAN,  held  its  fourth 
annual  judged  exhibit  on  May  10,  1956.  The  theme  of  the  show  was  “Violets  Every  Month  of  the 
Year.”  Mrs.  Mary  Stanton  was  overall  show  chairman;  Mrs.  Mary  Watson,  arranging  and  staging; 
and  Mrs.  Beryl  Mann,  ways  and  means. 

Sweepstakes  prize  went  to  Mrs.  Mary  Suhr.  S  econd  sweepstakes  prize  to  Mrs.  Stanton’s  son, 
Fred.  Mrs.  John  May  got  the  award  for  the  most  varieties  of  double  pinks.  Mrs.  Mary  Suhr,  with  a 
plant  of  Pink  Ideal,  won  best  plant  in  the  show. 

•  The  MISSOURI  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  held  its  annual  show  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 
on  March  17  and  18,  1956.  Best  plant  in  the  show  was  Cherie  and  was  won  by  Miss  Dorothy  Curtis. 
The  sweepstakes  award  went  to  Mrs.  Ray  Phalp. 

•  The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  held  its  first  annual  violet  show  on 
Sunday,  May  27,  1956.  The  society  has  staged  the  African  violet  section  of  the  San  Francisco  flower- 
show  for  the  past  three  years,  but  the  May  show  was  its  first  very  own  show. 

The  show  was  a  huge  success  due  to  the  enthu  siasm  and  efficiency  of  Mrs.  Alice  Black,  show  chair¬ 
man,  her  wonderfully  cooperative  committees,  and  the  participating  membership. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty- three  plants  entered  for  competition.  Cavalier,  exhibited  by 
Miss  Edith  Peterson,  president  of  the  society,  won  the  award  for  the  best  plant  in  the  show. 

There  was  also  an  educational  exhibit,  with  members  on  hand  to  answer  questions  on  the  care  and 
culture  of  violets. 

The  show  was  judged  by  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen  of  Lafayette,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Meyer  of  Vallejo, 
California. 

®  The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SP  RINGFIELD,  MISSOURI,  held  its  second  annual 
show  on  May  5  and  6,  1956,  at  the  Sorosis  Club  House.  Approximately  one  hundred  and  sixty  violets 
were  on  display,  with  a  number  of  rare  varieties  b  eing  shown.  The  theme  of  the  show  was  “Any  Time 
Is  Violet  Time.” 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Rhodes  took  the  sweepstake  for  the  greatest  number  of  blue  ribbons.  Others  awarded 
first  place  ribbons  were  Mrs.  W.  R.  Looney,  for  the  best  plant;  Mrs.  Benton  Linder,  for  the  most  un¬ 
usual  container.  Mrs.  Skinner  took  the  prize  for  the  largest  violet  in  the  show.  Mrs.  G.  F.  Lewis  won 
the  prize  for  the  best  display  carrying  out  the  theme.  Second  place  went  to  Mrs.  John  Skinner. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  McBride  of  Springfield  was  judge  of  the  show. 
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•  The  LOS  ANGELES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY‘S  sixth  annual  show  was  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  one  this  club  has  ever  presented  to  the  public  a  nd  was  received  on  April  27  and  28  in  a  most  grati¬ 
fying  way.  The  theme  was  “Rainbow  of  Violets/’  s  et  in  the  auditorium  of  the  West  Ebell  Clubhouse 
The  chairman  of  staging,  Mrs.  Marvin  Wood,  wen  t  all  out  to  assemble  a  huge  thirty  foot  rainbow  over 
the  stage,  consisting  of  the  colors  set  forth  in  Afr  ican  violets,  with  a  pot  of  gold  graced  by  a  huge 
plant  of  Indianola.  The  theme  was  also  carried  out  in  each  display  that  circled  the  entire  competitive 
display  of  hundreds  of  specimen  African  violets. 

The  National  Awards  were  won  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Harris  and  Mrs.  John  Gutridge  respectively.  Sweep- 
stake  cup  (most  blue  ribbons),  queen  of  the  show  cup,  (Iowa)  and  best  double  pink  cup  (Pink  Ideal) 
were  won  by  Mrs.  John  Gutridge.  The  very  beautif  ul  cup  given  by  the  Ortho  people  for  the  best  theme 
display  was  awarded  to  the  president,  Mrs.  Jack  G  osmann.  The  cup  for  the  Marine  went  to  Miss 
Margaret  Garbutt,  and  the  award  made  by  Gordon  Baker  Lloyd  for  the  best  seedling  was  won  by 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Harris. 

The  members  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  o  f  the  quality  of  the  violets  exhibited,  and  the  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  club  to  give  to  Southern  C  alifornia  enthusiasts  was  a  most  worthy  presenta¬ 
tion. 


on  house  and  garden  plants 

This  powerful  spray  insecticide  kills 
mealy  bugs,  aphids,  white  flies,  thrip 
and  other  plant  insects.  Just  press  the 
button!  A  fine  spray  kills  instantly. 
I-BOMB,  manufactured  by  horticul¬ 
tural  experts,  is  economical  for  one 
or  many  plants.  It’s  recommended  for 
African  Violets,  ivies,  and  other  garden 
and  house  plants.  Won’t  burn  bloom  or 
foliage.  Harmless  to  pets  and  children. 

$1.59  at  your  dealer  ...  or  order  direct. 

PLANT  MARVEL  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  AV-25,  622  West  fl9th  St.,  Chicaero  28.  Ill. 


BLOOMS  —  BLOOMS  —  BLOOMS 
USE 

ORNU  AFRICAN  VIOLET  FOOD 

The  finest  food  available  for  your  plants  J 

6  oz.  package  enough  for  400  feedings 

Postpaid  $1.00 

Visit  Our  Nursery  —  Over  250  Varieties 
Open  Daily,  Except  Thursdays,  9:00-5:00 
Write  For  56-57  List 

ORCHARD  NURSERY 

4009  Mt.  Diablo  Blvd.  Lafayette,  Calif.  P 


HOLIDAY  GREETINGS 

Just  because  it’s  Christmas, 

Just  because  it’s  time 

For  Christmas  cheer  and  holly, 

For  silver  bells  to  chime. 

For  friends  to  greet  each  other, 

For  wishes  warm  and  true, 

We  wish  you  Merry  Christmas 
And  Happy  New  Year  too. 

Introducing  SPINDRIFT  —  Looking  for  a  really  choice  pink  violet  to  add  to  your  collection  for 
1957  ?  Clear,  deep  pink  shaded  to  a  deeper  eye  —  BIG  blooms  —  BIG  clusters  on  each  stem,  and 
the  mature  plants  will  often  develop  two  flower  stalks  to  a  petiole.  Now  in  good  supply  both 
retail  and  wholesale.  (Complete  price  lists  on  request) 


Pink  Saintpaulia  seed  from  our  own  hybridizing  —  $2.00  a  packet. 

eluded. 


Free  cultural  directions  in- 


RICHTER^S  GREENHOUSE 


607  HOFFMAN  STREET 
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HAMMOND,  INDIANA 


I 


Lois  Minehan 


29  Circuit  Drive 


Binghamton,  N.  J. 


Through  the  summer  I  have  received  many 
requests  covering  two  subjests  and  I  thought  that 
for  this  time  I  would  submit  the  two  problems 
and  in  the  March  issue  we  should  have  some  very 
helpful  ideas  from  our  various  readers.  Please 
do  let  us  hear  from  you. 

Question  No.  1.  What  plants  grow  best  under 
fluorescent  lights?  There  are  many  of  us  that 
grow  them  in  window  sills  as  well  as  fluorescent 
lights  and  from  your  own  experiences  won't  you 
please  share  your  knowledge  of  which  is  best  for 
which  African  violet. 

Question  No.  2.  What  varieties  of  African 
violets  have  the  most  blooms  on  a  flower  stalk? 
Everyone  admits  that  the  Supremes  are  large 


and  beautiful  but  the  flowers  do  not  seem  to  last 
too  long.  What  everyone  wants  is  a  nice  bloom 
with  many  blossoms  on  each  stem.  I  think  that 
this  should  prove  very  interesting  for  discussion. 
At  the  moment  and  without  too  much  thought 
the  following  come  to  mind.  Blue  Horizon,  Double 
Rose  and  White,  Double  Wine,  Red  Cap,  Nellie, 
Blue  Nocturne  and  Cavalier.  I  know  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  others  so  please  send  your  list 
in.  These  questions  will  arrive  at  a  good  time  — 
December  —  when  you  will  have  time  to  think 
about  them  while  wrapping  Christmas  presents. 
Please  answer  both  questions  and  do  have  a 
Happy  Christmas  and  a  lovely  New  Year. 

THE  END 


I 
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Safe  and  Easy  to  Use 


fl<Uc^4*ta 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

African  Violet  Plant  Food 

IN  CAPSULE  FORM 

Made  Especially  for  African  Violets 


DOES  NOT  CONTAIN  POISON 
OR  ANY  HARMFUL  INGREDIENTS 


Roigina  African  Violet  Plant  Food  is 
manufactured  in  capsule  form  for  greater 
convenience.  The  ORGANIC  contents  are 
an  essential  food  for  African  Violets.  Part 
of  the  food  is  available  at  once.  The  balance 
is  available  as  the  plant  uses  it.  This  pro¬ 
motes  growth,  blossoms  and  intensifies 
color  when  used  as  directed. 

54  capsules  $1.00  prepaid 

Free  folder  on  care  and  culture  of  African 
Violets  included. 


Available  at  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to 

ROIGINA  PRODUCTS 

Box  345  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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TIPS  ON  MITE  CONTROL 

From  the  Violet  Treasure  House,  Springdale,  Arkansas 


MITES  (cyclamen  mites)  are  the  very  worst 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a  violet.  Mites  are  SO 
treacherous,  for  a  plant  is  infected  with  them 
for  weeks  before  the  first  sign  shows  up;  and 
in  watering  that  “secretly”  infected  plant,  you 
get  mites  on  your  fingers  and  innocently  transfer 
them  to  other  plants,  and  so  you  can  have  your 
whole  collection  infected  before  you  ever  know 
that  one  plant  was  infected  at  all!  It  is  an  in¬ 
festation  that  can  spread  like  wildfire  before 
it  is  ever  known  to  be  present! 

Plants  have  enemies  —  African  violets  are  no 
exception.  If  you  are  going  to  grow  violets  at 
all,  you  simply  have  to  accept  these  facts  and 
take  PEECAUTIONS.  And  where  mites  are  con¬ 
cerned,  just  one  wee  speck  of  precaution  is  worth 
an  ocean  of  cures!  If  you  are  given  a  plant,  or 
if  you  buy  a  plant,  and  you  put  that  strange 
plant  right  in  your  own  collection,  you  are  simply 
INVITING  trouble!  Any  strange  plant  should  be 
set  in  a  different  place  from  your  collection  and 
kept  apart  for  at  least  six  weeks  (some  authori¬ 
ties  say  eight  weeks).  Everytime  you  water  your 
new  plants,  wash  your  hands  with  soap  and  wash 
the  spout  of  your  watering  can  with  soap,  before 
going  to  your  old  plants.  It  really  is  wise  to  use 
two  watering  cans,  one  of  them  for  new  plants. 
Thus,  if  any  new  plant  does  show  up  with  mites, 
they  won’t  be  spread  into  your  older  plants. 
Now,  if  you  don’t  take  this  precaution,  some  day 
you’ll  come  up  with  mites  in  your  violets! 

FIRST  SIGN  OF  MITE  is  a  greyish  appearance 
in  the  very  center  of  the  plant.  Mites  find  older 
leaves  too  tough;  they  go  to  the  tender  baby 
leaves;  they  also  love  little  forming  buds;  so 
distorted  buds  is  another  sign.  Even  blooms  in¬ 
dicate  them,  with  deformed  and  bruised-looking 
petals,  slightly  darker  in  color  in  patches.  More 
advanced  signs  are  thickened,  deformed  petioles 
(leaf-stems);  foliage  may  take  on  an  arched, 
stiffened  appearance;  and  base  of  leaves  may 
show  a  chewed  look  or  abnormal  appearance. 
Then  the  heart  of  the  plant  becomes  very  dis¬ 
torted  and  abnormal  indeed.  At  the  first  sign  of 
a  grey-looking  center,  set  the  plant  away  from 
all  others,  and  begin  a  close  watch  of  the  centers 
of  all  other  plants;  either  begin  treatment  im¬ 
mediately,  or  wait  a  short  time  until  you  are 
more  certain. 

THE  FIRST  THING  TO  DO  BEFORE  AT¬ 
TEMPTING  TO  TREAT  A  MITE-INFECTED 
PLANT,  is  to  remove  all  blooms,  all  buds,  all 
bloom  stalks,  and  then  push  out  all  forming 
buds  with  a  sharp-pointed  pencil.  If  your  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  be  successful  at  all,  you  must  not 
leave  a  single  hiding  place. 

SODIUM  SELENATE,  DEADLY  POISON,  is 
a  sure-cure  for  mites,  as  the  plant  absorbs  it  and 
insects  sucking  or  eating  on  the  plant  are  killed. 
(Selenate  will  not  kill  nematodes  in  a  plant, 
however,  although  some  think  it  deters  them  to 


some  extent.)  We  have  never  used  selenate.  We 
sell  to  customers  who  have  pets  that  sometimes 
nibble  violet  leaves,  and  we  would  not  want  to 
send  anything  into  a  home  which  would  harm 
pets.  (And  a  child  chewing  on  leaves  from  a 
selenate  treated  plant  could  certainly  be  harmed, 
also!)  We  do  know  many  people  who  selenate 
all  their  plants,  as  regular  routine.  Selenate  can 
be  very  hard  on  a  plant,  if  not  used  in  accordance 
with  directions  accompanying  the  product.  You 
should  keep  in  mind  at  all  times  it  is  a  deadly 
poison  which  retains  it  deadliness  through  the 
years,  and  selenated  soil  from  a  pot  should  not 
be  thrown  where  in  later  years  vegetables  might 
be  grown.  We  make  no  recommendation  of  such 
poisonous  material  at  all. 

MOTHBALL  TREATMENT.  I  have  never 
tried  it,  but  I  have  had  a  number  of  people  tell 
me  you  can  absolutely  “get”  mites  by  allowing 
the  plant  to  become  rather  dry,  and  then  closing 
it  up  tightly  in  a  box  with  some  mothballs  | 
around  it  for  twenty-four  hours  —  use  four  moth¬ 
balls  per  three  inch  pot  or  five  mothballs  per 
four  inch  pot,  they  tell  me.  (Thus  eight  moth-  | 
balls  for  2  three  inch  pots;  fifteen  mothballs  for 
3  four  inch  pots,  etc.)  The  gas  released  by  the 
mothballs  will  kill  the  mites  regardless  of  their  j 
stage  of  development,  and  will  even  kill  the 
eggs,  they  assure  me.  But  if  the  soil  is  moist,  , 
the  fumes  are  injurious  to  the  roots,  and  to  the  ■ 
foliage,  as  well;  the  soil  MUST  be  on  the  dry  j 
side.  Also,  be  sure  to  use  mothballs  and  no  I 
crystals.  Crystals  would  release  too  much  gas  j 
and  the  foliage  soon  would  look  as  if  it  had  been  ' 
boiled  in  oil.  Also,  be  sure  to  remove  all  blooms 
and  buds,  and  push  out  all  forming  buds  with  a  i 
sharp  pencil,  before  placing  the  plants  in  the  f 
box.  Since  the  damaged  leaves  will  not  look  a 
bit  different  even  if  you  have  killed  the  mites, 
you  will  not  know  whether  the  treatment  has  j 
been  successful  until  new  growth  appears;  if  new  * 
growth  looks  normal,  then  you  did  “get”  the  | 
mites.  Hooray!  i 

AFTER-EFFECTS  OF  MITES.  Leaves' 
damaged  by  mites  will  be  forever  marked.  When  : 
growth  begins  to  appear  in  the  center  in  perfectly 
normal  condition,  only  then  will  you  know  ; 
whether  your  efforts  have  been  successful.  Plants  I 
will  look  bad  for  some  time,  until  new  leaves 
dominate  the  plant  rather  than  the  old  chewed  I 
foliage.  I 

DIMITE  SPRAY.  Dimite  has  a  great  deal  of  | 
oil  in  it  and  is  very  hard  on  foliage.  Never  DIP  | 
plants  in  it  at  all;  use  it  as  a  spray  only;  and: 
use  only  one  teaspoonful  to  the  gallon  of  water.  ^ 
It  must  be  beaten  into  solution  even  morej 
thoroughly  than  NNOR;  with  a  fork  beat  one! 
teaspoon  Dimite  into  a  cupful  of  water;  then| 
beat  that  cupful  into  a  gallon  of  water,  room-j 
temperature.  Quickly  pour  into  sprayer;  work' 
quickly,  keeping  sprayer  thoroughly  shaken. 
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Keep  plants  in  heavy  shade  until  dry.  This  is 
a  residual  spray,  with  long  after-effect,  so  it 
really  should  not  be  rinsed  off.  Just  one  spray¬ 
ing  is  supposed  to  get  mites..  If  you  feel  it  was 
not  successful  and  you  wish  to  spray  again, 
DIMITE  SHOULD  NOT  BE  USED  AGAIN  FOR 
THIRTY  DAYS.  Indeed  Dimite  is  so  hard  on 
foliage  that  following  it,  I  would  not  spray  again 
with  any  kind  of  spray  at  all  for  thirty  days. 

NNOR  SPRAY.  Authorities  state  mites  go 
into  stages  of  ‘‘hibernation”  every  four  days,  so 
to  speak;  that  during  such  stages  of  development, 
they  are  encased  in  a  filament,  which  protects 
them  from  spray  at  that  time.  Therefore,  if  you 
use  NNOR,  plants  should  be  sprayed,  or  dipped, 
every  fourth  day,  until  they  have  had  eight  or 
nine  sprayings  spaced  four  days  apart. 

NNOR,  like  most  sprays,  has  an  oil  base; 
after  a  short  period  of  use,  this  oil  separates  ever 
so  slightly,  and  these  tiny  oil  particles  bite  soft 
little  black  “bites”  out  of  the  underside  of  foliage. 
Thus,  you  should  take  special  care  to  beat  the 
spray  into  the  water  thoroughly;  a  casual  stir 
does  not  mix  it  well  enough.  With  a  spoon  or 
fork,  beat  the  NNOR  first  into  a  cupful  of  water, 
then  beat  the  cupful  into  the  gallon  of  water 
(room-temperature).  After  a  half-hour  use  of 
the  spray,  tiny  particles  of  oil  will  begin  to 
separate;  if  you  still  have  plants  to  treat  after 
a  half-hour,  you  should  throw  away  the  spray 
remaining  and  mix  fresh.  If  you  are  using  a 
sprayer,  rinse  it  thoroughly  with  very  hot  water 
before  re-filling  it.  Again,  at  end  of  the  work, 
the  sprayer  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  hot 
soapy  water,  then  with  very  hot  water,  to  be  sure 
no  particles  of  oil  cling  inside,  to  cause  trouble 
at  some  later  time. 

1.  Remove  all  blooms,  buds,  bloom  stalks,  and 
push  out  all  forming  buds. 

2.  For  the  first  spraying,  or  dipping,  for 
MITES,  use  TWO  TEASPOONS  OF  NNOR  to 
the  gallon  of  water.  Beat  the  two  teaspoons  of 
NNOR  into  a  cupful  of  water,  then  beat  that 
cupful  into  a  gallon  of  water  (room-tempera¬ 
ture).  Use  quickly.  If  you  dip  plants,  slip  your 
fingers  under  the  foliage  to  hold  the  soil  in  the 
pot,  then  turn  plant  upside-down  into  the  so¬ 
lution;  count  to  thirty  (this  is  a  half-minute) ; 
remove  plant  and  set  it  in  total  shade  to  dry. 
Never  leave  a  plant  longer  than  a  half-minute 
in  NNOR  solution  (less  time  than  that  would  be 
satisfactory,  no  doubt) ;  any  longer  time,  and 
tiny  particles  of  oil  in  the  spray  will  separate  and 
mark  the  underside  of  foliage  with  soft  black 
“bites,”  or  bruised-looking  splotches.  This  same 
under-foliage  damage  is  done  by  poorly  mixed 
solution;  by  using  too  much  NNOR;  by  sprayer 
not  thoroughly  cleaned  when  formerly  used;  and 
sometimes  simply  by  light  on  a  sprayed  plant. 

3.  Four  days  later  (and  on  every  fourth  day 
thereafter,  until  the  plant  has  had  eight  or  nine 
treatments  spaced  four  days  apart),  dip  or  spray 
the  plant  again;  but  for  all  treatments  after  the 
first  one,  use  only  one  teaspoon  of  NNOR  to  the 
gallon  of  water  (beating  it  into  a  cupful  of  water 


first,  of  course).  You  will  find  that  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  NNOR  to  the  gallon  harshens  foliage; 
therefore,  use  two  teaspoons  to  the  gallon  for 
the  first  spraying  only;  thereafter,  use  only  one 
teaspoon  to  the  gallon.  Even  so  reduced,  such 
close-together  treatments  are  hard  on  foliage; 
and  each  time,  after  the  plants  have  set  in  shade 
for  about  two  hours,  Fd  give  them  a  light  dear- 
water  rinsing  to  wash  off  a  little  of  the  spray 
residue.  Set  them  back  in  shade  to  dry.  I  am 
sure  you  know  that  no  strong  light  should  touch 
a  violet  leaf  while  it  has  a  drop  of  moisture  on 
it. 


CAN  YOU  START  LEAVES  FROM  A  MITE 
INFECTED  PLANT?  Not  until  you  are  sure 
such  leaves  are  absolutely  free  from  mites!  Mites 
will  remain  on  the  leaf  and  begin  work  on  the 
new  plantlets  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Moreover, 
you  might  carry  mites  from  that  leaf  on  your 
fingers  to  other  plants.  Be  sure  to  treat  leaves 
while  they  are  still  growing  on  the  plant,  where 
they  can  recover  from  the  spray  treatments  by 
drawing  renewed  life  from  the  roots.  Leaves 
cut  from  plants,  and  then  treated,  cannot  stand 
up  under  the  treatments. 


EPISCIAS  (called  Hanging  Basket  Violets, 
Flame  Violets,  etc.)  are  just  as  subject  to  mites 
as  African  violets  are!!  And  just  as  hard  to 
treat  —  indeed,  they  are  harder  to  treat  for  their 
foliage  will  not  stand  up  under  treatment  as  well 
as  violet  foliage  will.  I  would  not  use  anything 
but  NNOR  treatment  for  Episcias;  and  each  time, 
two  hours  after  treatment,  Pd  rinse  them  off. 
The  treatments  would  have  to  be  given  every 
fourth  day  of  course. 

AEROSOL  BOMBS.  We  do  not  recommend 
these  bombs  for  treatment  of  mites. 

GREENHOUSES  apart  from  the  home  could 
use  the  Parathion  Bomb,  at  least  four  bombings, 
spaced  four  days  apart;  parathion  is  too  deadly 
to  use  if  greenhouse  is  attached  to  the  home. 
However,  even  for  greenhouses,  we  recommend 
NNOR  sprayings,  spaced  four  days  apart  (eight 
sprayings)  rinsing  plants  with  clear  water  the 
day  following  the  spraying,  as  accumulated  spray 
is  hard  on  foliage. 


THE  END 

ROOTED  AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 
IN  PLASTIC  POTS 

PAY  DIRT 

Sterilized  Organic  Growing  Medium 
PLASTIC  POTS  IN  2%  —  3  —  4  INCH  SIZES 
Prices  on  Pay  Dirt  &  Pots  in  Sept.  Magazine  still 
good. 

A  POSTCARD  WILL  BRING  COMPLETE  LIST 

VIOLETS  BY  ELIZABETH 

3131  Montrose  Ave.  Rockford,  Illinois 


KROGMAN’S  VIOLETRY 

1365  So.  125th  St.  Milwaukee  14,  Wis. 

Plants  Rooted  Cuttings  Leaves 

Send  stamp  for  “Basic  1956  List”  or 
^  “Supplemental 


List  of  Newest  Releases” 

1  mile  from  Hwy.  16,  18,  15,  30,  45  and  100  at  59 
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A  DOWN  TO  EARTH  LESSON  IN  BOTANY 


Bess  Greeley,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Yes,  that  is  just  what  a  visit  to  Rosa  Peters 
can  be.  You  are  back  in  your  class  room  in 
Botany,  but  the  text  books  do  not  sound  like 
Rosa’s  talks. 

I  left  Chicago  at  5:00  a.m.  and  was  back  again 
at  midnight,  but  what  a  wealth  of  knowledge  I 
had  gained  in  those  few  hours  with  her!  We 
talked  violets.  How  down  to  earth  her  methods 
are!  I  saw  many  violets  that  she  will  use  for 
hybridizing,  when  her  Pink  Swan  and  Pink 
Lagoon,  now  in  propagation,  are  gone.  It  looks 
as  if  she  will  open  up  a  w^hole  new  field  in 
hybrids. 

During  our  discussion  I  asked  her  how  often 
she  fed  her  violets.  She  just  turned  to  me  and 
said,  “How  often  do  you  eat  to  keep  alive?  If 
you  will  realize  that  they  are  human  beings  in 
their  own  flower  world,  you  will  know  that  they 
need  to  be  fed  to  keep  them  alive  and  healthy. 


New  Model  3 -Tier  Violet  Stand 

Rolls  on  noisless  wheels  from  window  to  window  or 
into  the  kitchen  for  watering!  Light,  sturdy,  won’t 
rust  or  tarnish.  Three  12”  x  30”  leakproof  trays  hold 
20  to  30  large  plants.  No-drip  rolled  edges  catch 
surplus  water.  35”  high,  folds  flat  to  3”.  Baked 
enamel  finish  with  hardwood  handles.  Ebony  or  Soft 
Green  $15.95  ;  Natural  All-Aluminum  $15.95  ;  Blue 
Spruce  or  Teal  Green  with  chrome  legs  and  handles, 
silver  decoration  on  trays,  $12.95  postpaid.  Free 
catalog  hard-to-find  supplies. 


I  THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  927  Oxford,  Maryland 


I 


And  just  as  you  do  not  like  the  same  food  every 
time,  neither  do  they.  Figure  on  a  meal  once  a 
week  for  them.”  I  asked  how  often  she  sprayed 
them,  and  her  answer  was,  “How  often  do  you 
bathe  and  wash  your  face?  You  use  soap,  so  why 
not  use  N.N.O.R.,  which  is  so  clean  smelling,  only 
do  not  use  it  too  strong  as  it  makes  the  leaves 
shiny  just  as  soap  does  your  face.  In  other  words, 
what  we  do  for  ourselves  we  cannot  go  wrong 
in  doing  for  the  violets.” 

I  heard  her  talking  and  asked  if  she  said  some¬ 
thing.  Her  answer  was,  “No,  I  was  just  telling 
this  young  lady  to  get  busy  and  send  up  that 
blossom.  I  have  crossed  and  recrossed  on  her, 
and  I  am  waiting  for  something  which  I  hope 
will  be  produced  this  tim.e.”  Another  plant  she 
has  been  working  on  was  in  bloom,  and  she  told 
me  that  I  could  name  it.  As  it  looked  just  like 
one  of  the  clouds  up  north  in  Wisconsin  getting 
ready  to  put  on  a  big  storm,  I  suggested  the  name  : 
Thunder.  The  girl  foliage  is  a  beautiful  deep  i 
green,  with  many  scallops,  each  having  a  wing.  I 
The  blossom  is  huge,  and  if  you  put  a  silver  | 
dollar  behind  it,  you  could  not  see  the  dollar  as  j 
the  blossom  is  so  big.  It  is  a  lovely  dark  blue. 

I  was  quite  proud  because  she  had  put  down  ; 
a  four-leaf  baby  in  my  compost,  one  of  the  same  | 
size  in  hers,  and  a  third  in  another  grower’s  soil.  I 
Mine  had  eight  leaves,  hers  had  eight  leaves.  | 
The  other  grower’s  still  had  just  the  four  leaves  ' 
but  had  grown  larger.  t 

Her  method  of  crossing  is  so  simple  when  you  j 
stop  to  think  about  it.  I  saw  a  lot  of  dead  [ 
blossoms  around  the  violets  in  pots  and  asked  if  i 
she  didn’t  throw  those  out.  She  said,  “No,  they  i 
are  drying.”  I  guess  I  looked  surprised,  so  she  | 
added  “You  wouldn’t  take  a  green  bean  and  plant  ' 
it  while  it  was  green,  you  would  wait  until  it  i 
dried  and  was  fertile.”  She  has  pollen  in  air  | 
tight  vials  which  are  all  numbered,  and  seed  nods  ! 
that  are  six  years  old  in  air  tight  vials.  When  | 
she  is  ready  to  use  them,  a  record  is  made  of  the  [ 
cross  and  the  pollen,  the  parent  plant  and  the  ; 
date,  and  a  colored  rubber  band  is  used  to  indi-  | 
cate  the  cross.  She  said  “Be  sure  the  drop  of  I 
honey  dew  is  on  the  pistil  for  a  good  cross.  When  i 
you  open  a  ripe  seed  pod  be  sure  to  use  the  seeds  | 
that  roll  off  the  paper  on  which  you  open  the  I 
pod,  as  they  are  the  ripe  ones.  The  ones  thet  i 
stick  to  the  paper  are  not  fertile,  and  should  not 
be  used.”  | 

To  learn  how  to  grow  violets,  remember  about  | 
your  own  body.  To  her,  crown  rot  is  a  cancer  j 
and  if  you  catch  it  in  time  you  can  save  you^  1 
plant,  but  if  it  is  too  far  gone,  you  will  Fse  a  ^ 
lovely  plant.  I  certainly  had  a  wonderful  lesson  j 

in  down  to  earth  botany.  ' 

THE  END  i 
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(OLORADO  VIOLET  STORY 

Ruth  Hereim,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado 


Much  has  been  written  about  culture  of  the 
popular  African  violet  in  the  east  and  far 
west,  but  not  much  about  them  in  the  middle 
west.  The  high  altitude  of  Colorado,  the  dry  air, 
and  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  make  a  great 
difference  in  methods  of  cultivation. 

When  a  friend  gave  Mrs.  F.  G,  Spitz  of  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado,  six  leaves  of  Saintpaulias,  she 
did  not  have  time  to  bother  with  one  leaf.  But 
growing  them  proved  so  fascinating  that  she  soon 
found  her  self  giving  violets  to  her  friends,  and 
had  a  time-consuming  hobby  on  her  hands. 
Forced  to  quit  her  work  because  of  health  she 
decided  to  make  her  violets  a  business.  She  has 
three  hundred  varieties  and  keeps  a  thousand 
plants  on  hand. 

Rust  and  mildew  are  practically  unknown 
here.  This  is  a  dry  country  and  the  humidity  runs 
between  ten  and  thirty  degrees.  Mrs.  Spitz  keeps 
the  humidity  between  fifty  and  sixty  degrees  by 
spraying  with  lukewarm  water  when  the  sun  is 
not  shining  on  the  plants.  She  and  her  husband 
have  had  fewer  colds  since  she  started  raising 
violets,  and  she  believes  it  is  due  to  the  humidity. 

Like  many  growers  Mrs.  Spitz  uses  fluores¬ 
cent  lights  in  conjunction  with  daylight,  for  the 
violets  take  a  lot  of  light  but  not  too  much  sun, 
and  Colorado  has  an  abundance  of  sunshine.  Mrs. 
Spitz  has  her  porch  glassed  in  for  the  violets, 
and  refuses  to  allow  them  to  overrun  the  house, 
although  about  twenty  double  pinks  have  cre''t 
into  the  kitchen  above  the  sink. 

Soils  are  vastly  different  in  this  area.  Our 
soil  is  lacking  in  humus  which  must  be  built  un. 
We  have  more  sand  and  lime  than  in  the  east 
or  far  west,  and  although  our  soil  contains 
minerals  not  found  in  the  eastern  soils,  it  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  nitrogen  and  phosphorus. 

Raising  violets  takes  endless  patience,  but  is 
rewarding.  It  takes  a  year  from  the  setting  of 
a  leaf  to  the  first  bloom,  though  Mrs.  Spitz  has 
had  them  bloom  in  eight  months.  Sometimes  one 
will  take  eighteen  months  before  it  makes  up  its 
mind  to  bloom.  From  the  start  of  the  tiny  bud 
until  it  bursts  open,  it  takes  a  month,  and  from 
one  to  two  weeks  for  it  to  fully  open.  The 
blossom  will  bring  joy  from  one  to  two  weeks 
after  it  has  fully  developed, 

Mrs.  Spitz  tests  all  new  varieties  before  sell¬ 
ing  them,  and  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  her 
standards  they  are  ruthlessly  discarded.  She  de¬ 
mands  a  good  growth  of  foliage,  good  blooming, 
and  large  blossoms.  Fortunately  her  violets  have 
never  had  mites,  but  she  uses  a  precautionary 
spray  every  ten  days.  Once  in  awhile  a  cricket 
or  grasshopper  will  get  in  and  are  hunted  down 
at  once. 


Mrs.  Spitz  recommends  watering  from  the  top. 


Buyers  must  be  careful  about  temperature, 
if  it  gets  hotter  than  eighty  degrees  the  violet 
will  stop  blooming.  She  does  not  dose  her 
flowers;  no  tea,  no  coffee,  no  water  in  which 
eggs  have  been  cooked,  just  pure  Fort  Collins 
water,  given  from  the  top  so  all  minerals  are 
washed  down  to  the  roots  where  they  are  needed. 
She  does  not  keep  the  plants  wet,  but  when  they 
feel  dry  to  the  touch  they  are  given  their  neces¬ 
sary  drink. 

Mrs.  Spitz  finds  most  people  are  honest,  she 
has  lost  very  few  leaves  and  only  one  plant.  The 
interested  “looker’’  carried  a  large  shopping  bag 
and  when  Mrs.  Spitz  was  called  away  for  a 
moment  the  plant  went  into  the  bag  and  the  lady 
left. 

Apparently  these  methods  have  paid  off  for 
Mrs.  Spitz  for  her  flowers  are  in  great  demand. 
Fort  Collins  has  many  tourists,  and  the  sign  at 
the  gate  and  the  small  advertisement  in  the  daily 
paper  brings  buyers  from  everywhere.  She  can 
stay  at  home  doing  her  housework,  and  at  the 
same  time  caring  for  the  African  violets,  work 
that  she  loves  and  gets  paid  for. 

THE  END 


SEASON’S  GREETINGS 

See  Our 

FALL  LIST  -  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Doris  Leigh  P.  O.  Box  51 

Montvale,  New  Jersey 
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NATURE’S  WAY 


Marie  Dannemiller,  Barberton,  Ohio 


K  Ima  Wright  tells  me  that  she  has  had  many 
requests  for  the  Organic  formulas  given  in 
Nature’s  Way  stories,  and  I  have  been  asked  why 
there  are  so  many  different  ones.  The  reason  is 
that  various  problems  come  up,  and  we  try  to 
solve  them.  When  asked  for  my  formula,  I  give 
what  I  am  using  at  the  time.  The  comment  has 
also  been  made  that  either  I  am  just  experiment¬ 
ing,  or  not  telling  all  the  story.  I  plead  guilty. 
I  AM  experimenting  with  different  formulas  and 
different  organic  materials,  and  the  reason  I  am 
not  telling  all,  is  that  I  do  not  know  it  all.  Was 
there  ever  a  cook  who  did  not  try  to  improve  the 
recipes  with  which  she  fed  her  family?  Then  why 
not  try  to  improve  the  formula  for  our  favorite 
plant?  T  am  not  an  expert  on  anything  and 
never  meant  to  give  that  impression,  but  having 
found  a  successful  way  to  grow  violets,  I  have 
been  willing  to  share  that  knowledge  with  anyone 
interested.  I  hope  this  clarifies  my  position. 

I  have  used  various  tynes  of  peat  moss,  both 
Canadian  and  Michigan.  The  coarse  baled  type, 
which  I  believe  are  sedge  peat,  I  soak  thoroughly 
then  squeeze  out  the  excess  water.  A  recent 
letter  tells  me  that  the  writer  found  tiny  worms 
which  she  is  sure  came  from  the  peat.  It  can  be 
sterilized  if  desired,  but  personally  I  sterilize  no 
part  of  the  mix.  Mr.  Baxter,  one  of  our  Ohio 
growers,  uses  local  peat  from  a  source  close  to 
his  greenhouses,  and  I  intend  to  try  this  type 
when  I  find  a  good  source.  Millburn  Sphasrnum 
peat  moss  is  fine,  soft  and  black,  and  I  like  it 
very  much,  I  use  coarse  builders  sand,  and  any 
natural  ground  phosphate  and  potash  rock.  I 
prefer  Buhm’s  phosphate  rock  for  it  is  ground  as 
fine  as  face  powder.  I  like  Greensand,  a  marine 
deposit  from  New  Jersey,  although  Hybrotite, 
which  is  granite  dust,  has  produced  good  results, 
A  word  of  caution  —  do  not  mix  up  a  large 
amount  of  this  and  put  your  prized  plants  in  it. 
Make  a  small  batch  and  try  ordinary  varieties  to 
be  absolutely  sure  that  you  have  the  natural 
ground  rock,  and  not  chemicals  which  are  strong 
with  acid,  superphosphate,  and  muriate  of  potash 
and  will  burn  up  your  plants. 

The  longer  the  Organic  formulas  are  permitted 
to  Avork,  the  better  they  are,  do  not  use  them  for 
at  least  two  weeks  after  mixing.  Here  is  the 


formula  which  should  have  been  in  Bob  Rodale’s 
talk,  “What  Organic  Gardening  Means  to  You,” 
given  at  the  Minneapolis  convention  and  which 
appears  in  September  1956  issue  of  our  Violet 
Magazine.  He  took  this  formula  from  the  story  I 
wrote  for  Organic  Gardening  magazine,  and  we 
checked  it  over  before  he  gave  his  talk.  Some¬ 
how  several  mistakes  were  made,  this  is  how  it 
should  have  read: 

1  pint  natural  ground  phosphate  rock 
1  pint  natural  ground  potash  rock 
V2  pint  natural  ground  limestone  rock 
%  pint  bonemeal 
1  pint  dehydrated  cow  manure 

1  pint  fine  charcoal 

5  pints  coarse  builders  sand 
15  pints  coarse  baled  peat  moss 

2  tbsp.  Activo 

The  first  formula  I  used  called  for  1  pint  bone- 
meal,  no  limestone,  2  pints  cow  manure  and  5 
parts  peat  moss,  Illinois  and  Ohio  testing  stations 
advised  15  pints  peat,  not  enough  acid,  and  I 
have  liked  it  because  the  mixture  does  not  dry 
out  so  fast.  When  I  had  lush  foliage  and  could 
get  no  bloom,  I  A\^as  advised  to  cut  the  cow 
manure  down  to  1  pint.  When  several  people 
said  they  seemed  to  have  a  tie-up  of  some  sort  in 
the  mix,  I  was  advised  to  cut  the  bone  in  half 
and  add  V2  pint  limestone.  Further  research 
shows  the  bonemeal  and  limestone  both  are 
superfluous  for  both  phosphate  and  potash  rock 
are  limestone  formations  with  the  power  of  base 
exchange.  Phosphate  rock  contains  both  more 
lime  calcium  and  bone  calcium  than  bonemeal. 
Did  you  know  there  are  two  types  of  bonemeal? 
Raw  bone  has  neither  the  gelatin  nor  glue 
removed,  when  these  are  removed,  the  result  is 
steamed  bonemeal. 

Mr,  Fred  Veith,  an  Organic  dealer  from  Cincin¬ 
nati,  visited  me  and  asked  me  to  try  out  the 
following  formula,  which  I  also  liked  very  much: 

1  pint  Ruhm’s  phosphate  natural  ground 
rock 

1  pint  Greensand 

1  pint  fine  charcoal 

2  pints  Fertilife  which  is  cow  manure  com¬ 

posted  at  the  stock  yards 
15  pints  Millburn  Sphagnum  peat  moss 
5  pints  coarse  sand 
2  tablespoonsful  cottonseed  meal 

1  tablespoonful  fish  meal 

2  tablespoonsful  Actumus 

these  materials  can  all  be  obtained  from  him. 
See  his  advertisement  in  the  African  Violet 
Magazine. 


I  KITCH’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

1  Npw  Varieties  and  Old  Favorites 

[  Supplies  —  Visitors  Welcome 

i  NO  SHIPPING 

[  1415  N.  Jefferson  Ave.  Indianapolis  1,  Ind. 
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Did  you  read  the  story  by  James  M.  Everett 
on  page  55  of  the  last  issue  of  our  magazine  ?  My 
experience  with  nematodes  has  been  the  same  as 
his  since  using  Elkorganite,  and  I  add  it  to  the 
organic  mix,  1  part  to  4  of  the  mix.  If  I  find 
a  badly  infested  plant,  it  is  placed  in  Elkorganite 
with  a  little  potash  rock  added,  for  it  lacks 
enough  potash,  but  it  takes  months  for  the 
bacteria  and  fungi  to  get  all  the  nematodes. 

Another  product  I  have  been  using  since  spring 
is  Vita-Loam.  It  is  the  last  stage  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  compost  and  in  the  greenhouse  where  I  saw 
the  results  first,  the  geraniums  had  the  biggest 
heads  and  individual  florets  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  will  re-vitalize  poor  soils,  and  I  think  it  is 
also  very  good  added  to  the  mix.  It  is  made  at 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  and  is  used  1  part  to  8  parts 
of  soil  or  mix.  Added  to  plants  already  potted, 
buds  start  coming  quickly,  being  all  organic,  it 
will  not  bum. 

There  are  many  organic  materials  that  can 
be  combined  to  make  good  growing  mediums.  If 
there  is  enough  interest,  I  will  be  glad  to  tell 
about  them  another  time.  I  will  answer  questions 
if  I  can,  but  please  send  a  stamped  envelope  for 
reply.  Good  luck  and  good  growing  to  you  all. 

THE  END 


ROOTED  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
LEAVES 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND 
A  HAPPY  1957  TO  EVERY 
VIOLET  LOVER 


A  Post  Card  From  You 
To  Me  Brings  Our  List 
By  Return  Mail 


DDRQTHY  K.  ATKINSON 

1702  GROVE  AVENUE 
NORTH  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

(Successor  to  James  R.  Gillette) 


SHAKING  kEPOTTiNG  EASlEk 


Marge  Wolf,  Dayton,  Ohio 


I  clean  my  flower  pots  each  day  when  I  am 
repotting  my  plants,  then  I  do  not  have  an 
accumulation  of  dirty  pots.  You  know  that  is  a 
job  in  itself.  I  always  have  one  side  of  the 
stationary  tub  filled  with  hot,  soapy  water,  and 
as  I  take  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  I  scrape  the 
old  mix  off  into  a  pan,  and  put  the  pot  into  the 
tub.  After  I  am  through  for  the  day,  I  then  scrub 
the  pots  thoroughly  and  put  them  in  the  other 
side  of  the  tubs  into  a  Clorox  solution. 

Next  morning  I  take  a  brush  to  rinse  them, 
and  drain  them  on  towels.  Then  I  am  ready  to  re¬ 
pot  that  day. 

THE  END 


THIRD  REVISED  EDITION 
“AFRICAN  VIOLET  HANDBOOK  FOR 
EXHIBITORS  AND  JUDGES” 

Will  be  on  sale  January  1957 
Information  on  show  plants,  show  procedure,  color 
classes,  judges  and  judging,  African  violet  arrange¬ 
ments.  Scale  of  points  for  judging  specimens, 
arrangements,  etc. 

$1.00  PER  COPY 

RUTH  G.  CAREY 

3900  GARDEN  DRIVE  KNOXVILLE  18,  TENN. 


or  pink  finish.  These  attach  to  sill  or  top  of  lower 
sash  without  screws.  18”  size,  only,  (ill.)  fits  over 
lock.  Ppd  prices:  18”  x  8%”  —  $2.19  each  or  two 
for  $3.98;  24”  x  10”  —  $2.49  each  or  two  for  $4.79; 
30”  X  10”  —  $2.95  each  or  two  for  $5.79. 

LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  MARKERS  —  41/2” 
size,  100  for  $1.00  plus  10^  mailing  charge,  or  35  for 
50^1.  Style  B  (2”  x  5”  T)  20  for  80<^ ;  50  for  $1.75  ; 
100  for  $2.60.  Style  B  is  ideal  for  labels  on  plants 
exhibited  in  shows. 

NEW  —  by  the  makers  of  Dairy  Organic  Compost  — 
African  Violet  Potting  Mix  —  loose,  absorbent,  best 
on  the  market.  2  qt.  trial  bag  90^;  5  qt.  $1.60 

(Extra  postage  to  Colorado  and  west  and  Florida,  15^ 
and  40^). 

SPECIALS :  No.  1  —  1  pkg.  Protectotape,  1  pkg. 
Identotabs,  and  2  qt.  potting  soil,  only  $2.50  Ppd. 

No.  2  —  50  4%”  markers,  20  2”  x  5”  markers,  1  pkg. 
each  Identotabs  and  Identotape  ($3.35  value)  only 
$2.50.  '  ] 

METAL  SIGNS  THAT  SHINE  AT  NIGHT  —  many 
attractive  styles  —  Ask  for  free  complete  sign  catalog. 
Wall  sign  “AFRICAN  VIOLETS”  $1.00  Ppd. 

Send  card  for  complete  price  list  of  supplies. 


1126  Arthur  St. 


HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 


Dept  D6 


Wausau,  Wis. 
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Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


As  we  approach  another  Christmas  season, 
with  iVs  hustle  and  bustle,  the  gaily  lighted 
trees  and  holly  wreathes,  muted  thoughts  of  that 
First  Christmas  and  the  birth  of  THE  Christ 
Child,  reading  again  “The  Littlest  Angel’^  and 
“The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man”  and  the  spirit 
of  giving  ...  to  our  loved  ones  and  friends,  I 
can’t  help  but  pause  and  reflect  what  our  little 
window  sill  friend  has  given  to  me  thru  the  years. 
I  have  counted  those  riches  and  truly  the  sum 
total  is  amazing.  With  your  kind  indulgence  Fd 
like  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  take  inventory. 

The  first  riches  on  the  list  will  be  Friends.  So 
many  of  these  I  have  never  met  and  due  to  our 
geographical  locations,  probably  never  will  but 
still  I  count  them  as  my  friends.  I  have  met  them 
thru  African  Violets.  We  have  corresponded 
frequently,  exchanged  leaves  and  plants  .  .  .  also 
our  joys  and  sorrows.  They  live  in  California, 
Texas,  Nebraska,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Florida 
.  .  .  but  that  is  only  as  far  away  as  a  postage 
stamp.  They  are  my  friends.  If  you  will  permit 
me,  right  here  Fd  like  to  thank  each  and  every 
one  of  you  kind  readers  who  have  written  me 
such  warm  encouraging  and  friendly  letters 
when  you  have  read  something  in  my  column  that 
appealed  to  you.  Those  letters  mean  a  lot  to  me 
and  I  appreciate  your  taking  time  to  write.  I’m 
glad  to  answer  your  questions  and  help  if  I  can. 

Some  of  these  friends  live  closer  and  I  see 
them  often.  We  have  coffee  together  and  good 
talk.  When  my  existence  was  turned  topsy-turvy 
by  my  husband’s  sudden  illness  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  some  of  these  friends  were  the  greatest 
source  of  comfort  and  strength.  To  these  I’d  like 
to  express  my  gratitude  once  again.  Yes,  friends 
add  so  much  to  life’s  riches. 

Then  out  of  one  of  these  friendships  grew  two 
more  riches.  One  I  will  list  as  a  Privilege,  the 
other  as  Knowledge. 

When  Lyn  Lyon  asked  me  to  work  with 
colchicine  on  his  seedlings,  it  was  a  privilege  to 
work  with  these  new  double  pinks  and  with  Lyn. 
But  before  there  could  be  any  work,  there  first 
had  to  be  knowledge.  So  a  new  world  was  opened 
to  me  when  I  began  to  study  the  work  that 
scientists  had  done  with  this  chemical.  Then  I 
discovered  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  on= 
genetics  was  necessary,  if  my  approach  to  the 
problem  was  to  lead  to  any  measure  of  success. 
So  books  on  genetics  came  next.  Now  I  wonder 


why  I  took  a  course  in  Commercial  Art.  The  i 
University  could  have  given  me  a  wonderful  I 
course  in  genetics.  I’m  sure.  However,  I’m  thirty  :! 
years  away  from  my  college  days  so  there  is  no 
use  looking  backward.  I  can  only  persuade  my 
old  brain  to  absorb  some  of  these  fascinating  i 
facts  that  I  find  in  the  books  which  I  get  from  ■ 
th  library.  All  this  wealth  of  information  existed  | 
but  it  took  an  African  Violet  to  bring  it  to  my 
attention.  The  more  I  read,  the  richer  I  become. 
So  I  add  to  my  wealth.  I 

Was  it  Shakespeare  who  said,  “Strange  are 
the  uses  of  adversity”?  While  waiting  my  turn  ' 
in  the  doctor’s  office,  I  was  reading  (in  a  book  on  I 
genetics)  a  chapter  on  mutations  by  X-Ray,  i 
Gamma  Ray,  Ultra  Violet,  etc.  When  I  finally  | 
was  admitted  to  the  good  doctor’s  inner  office,  ‘ 
we  got  into  a  conversation  on  this  subject.  The 
net  results  .  .  .  the  Dr.  became  so  interested  that  : 
he  offered  me  the  use  of  his  X-Ray  machine  and  > 
a  nurse  to  operate  it.  So  another  exciting  experi-  , 
ence  was  added  to  my  riches. 

Next,  Fd  like  to  add  Humility,  Tolerance  and 
Patience.  What  are  your  thoughts  as  you  water 
your  plants?  Do  you  rush  thru  the  task  or  do  | 
you  look  at  these  lovely  plants  with  a  seeing  i 
eye?  The  colors  and  formation  of  the  blooms,  the 
texture  of  the  petals  and  foliage  .  .  .  they  are  I 
wonderfully  created.  They  grow  pleasantly  and  ■ 
cheerfully  on  your  window  sill,  all  grouped  to¬ 
gether.  You  may  change  them  around,  regroup  ; 
them  according  to  color  or  size  and  they  remain 
lovely  and  co-operative.  And  that  is  more  than 
you  can  do  with  people!  We  could  all  learn  a 
lesson  in  tolerance  from  our  plants. 

As  for  patience  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  when  you  raise 
seedlings  or  work  with  colchicine,  you  have  a  : 
choice  .  .  .  Patience  or  Insanity.  The  looked-for 
results  will  NOT  be  hurried.  You  can  dam  well  | 
cool  your  heels  and  WAIT.  In  colchicine  work,  I  ! 
have  often  lost  the  most  promising  ones  and  have  i 
to  start  over  .  .  .  which  means  months  of  wait-  r 
ing.  So  I  have  developed  patience. 

A  book  that  held  my  husband’s  interest  was 
one  in  which  the  writer  spent  some  time  on  a  i 
secluded  beach,  and  in  these  surroundings,  she 
sorted  out  her  thoughts  and  emotions.  To  this  , 
day  I  cannot  see  why  she  went  to  a  beach.  A  ! 
room  full  of  African  Violets  would  have  afforded  ! 

Continued  bottom  page  59  | 
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A  CHRISTMAS  EVE  STORY 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Mayben,  Sr.,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


In  the  Wintry  Nite  skies  the  Christmas  Star  shone  brightly.  The  earth  below  was  blanketed  in  white 
and  the  night  was  Frosty  and  still.  That  day  there  had  been  a  Snow  Storm  and  even  now  an  occa¬ 
sional  Snowflake  floated  lazily  down.  Now  and  then  the  tinkle  of  Sleighbells  added  to  the  beauty.  In¬ 
side,  the  house  was  cozy  and  warm  and  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  evergreens  and  Sugar  'n 
Spice  from  the  Christmas  baking.  In  the  spacious  living  room,  the  mantel  was  centered  by  a  lovely 
White  Madonna  with  her  Babe,  banked  with  Holly  and  Wintergreens.  The  family  was  gathered  for  the 
trimming  of  the  tree.  Before  the  fire.  Uncle  Bob  ch  atted  with  his  grey-haired  sister  who  was  the  “mom” 
of  the  family,  while  Dad  relaxed  in  his  easy  chair  with  his  pipe.  All  of  the  family  were  at  home  and 
even  the  Army  and  Navy  were  represented.  The  Admiral  son  was  home  with  his  Blushing  Bride,  who 
was  a  Gorgeous  Redhead.  And  the  youngest  son,  the  Soldier  Boy,  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  get 
a  furlough  and  had  brought  to  meet  the  family  his  Mary  Wac,  resplendent  in  her  uniform.  The 
married  girls  were  there  with  their  husbands,  too.  The  Bright  Angel  had  already  been  placed  on  the 
top-most  branch  of  the  tree  and  Annabelle  and  Bernice  were  hanging  Silver  Bells  on  its  every  limb, 
while  Lillian  was  making  sure  that  the  Baby  Doll  for  her  youngest  was  prominently  displayed  among 
the  many  toys  heaping  the  base.  Upstairs,  the  Small  Fry  were  snugly  tucked  under  Gay  Crazy  Quilts, 
busily  dreaming  of  Lollypops  and  their  little  Heart’s  Desires  they  confidently  expected  Santa  to  leave 
for  them.  All  too  soon  it  was  Midnight.  The  tree  was  finished  and  was  full  of  Sparkle  and  loaded 
down  with  gifts,  both  large  and  small.  All  the  family  were  relaxed  and  growing  Sleepy  in  the  warm 
room.  All  Aglow  from  the  dying  fire.  Their  hearts  were  filled  with  the  peace  and  Joy  of  the  Yuletide 
as  the  clock  struck  the  hour  and  another  Christmas  Eve  became  a  precious  memory  to  cherish  through 
the  years  to  come. 


Chaff  from  Cricken  Farm 

the  same  quiet  surroundings  and  provided  beauty 
to  refresh  the  mind  and  spirit. 

These  quiet  little  window  sill  companions  have 
added  a  great  many  riches  to  my  life.  They  have 
made  possible  moments  of  giving  and  sharing, 
and  brought  me  happiness  in  many  strange  ways. 
Think  about  your  plants  and  your  life  for  just  a 
moment  and  I  believe  you  will  imderstand.  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  telling  me  about 
your  riches.  They  might  be  quite  different  from 
mine. 

Now  to  change  the  subject  to  a  lighter  vein. 
This  seems  like  a  good  time  to  explain  about  the 
name  “Cricken  Farm”.  So  many  of  you  have 
asked  about  it.  There  are  probably  many  more 
who  are  curious.  It’s  a  simple  story  .  .  .  and,  I 
think  you  will  agree,  a  very  logical  name  for  our 
home.  When  we  bought  this  old  farm,  we  wanted 
a  name  for  it.  My  nickname  is  “Cricket”.  Many 
years  ago,  my  husband  shortened  this  to  “Crick”. 
So  my  Better  Half  just  combined  his  nickname, 
Ken,  with  mine.  Crick,  and  there  you  have  it. 
Without  benefit  of  a  traditional  bottle  of 
champagne,  the  old  place  was  christened  “Cricken 
Farm.”  (Give  my  smart  husband  the  credit,  please. 
It  was  entirely  his  brain-child.) 

In  closing  my  column  for  this  year  1956,  I 
want  to  wish  you  all  a  very  Merry  Christmas  .  .  . 
and  may  God’s  richest  blessings  be  yours  through 
out  the  coming  year. 

THE  END 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
Treated  Against  All  Pests 
Specializing  in  exciting  new  introductions 
Leaves  15/$5.00,  8/$3.00,  my  choice,  all  different, 
including  double  pinks.  Leaves  only,  shipped  in 
Canada,  as  soon  as  weather  permits.  No  list. 

Plants  2”  pots,  50^,  3”  pots,  $1.00  in  bloom 

MORRITT’S  GREENHOUSE 


23  Roblin  Ave. 


Toronto  6,  Ontario,  Canada 


PROTECT 

YOUR 

PLANTS 

WITH— 


No  more  leaf  damage  or  rot  to  your  Afri¬ 
can  Violets  or  other  house  plants!  New, 
patented  stainless  steel  roll,  made  of  fine 
knitted  wire,  does  the  trick!  It  aerates  the 
roots  while  supporting  the  leaves,  keeping 
them  from  touching  edge  of  pot;  shapes 
growth  and  form  of  plant.  Roll  is  adjust¬ 
able  —  will  fit  any  size  flower  pot.  50^ 
each,  3  for  $1.25  ppd.  No  COD’s  please! 
Stephens  Products,  911  G.  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  1,  D.  C. 
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STURDY  THREE  TIER  PLANT  STAND 

High  enough  (31”)  to  give  good  light  to  plants  on  all 
three  6”  x  24”  shelves.  Finished  in  white,  black  or 
pink  enamel,  $8.95  postpaid.  Christmas  price  con¬ 
tinued  to  January  15,  only  $7.25,  plus  $1.00  mailing 
charge  ($1.50  to  Colorado  and  west  or  to  Florida). 
Send  card  for  prices  and  description  of  other  tables, 
window  shelves  and  other  equipment. 

HARVEY  ).  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  D6  Wausau,  Wis. 


WINDOVER  FLOWER  POTS 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  RED  CLAY 
FLOWER  POTS  MADE 


Squatty 
"  14  for  $2.20 
"  10  for  2.20 
"  6  for  2.20 
"  4  for  2.20 
Semi-squatty 
"  14  for  $2.20 
"  6  for  2.20 


51/2" 


2.20 

2.20 


5  for 
4  for 
Standard 
iy2"  40  for  $2.20 
1%"  36  for 
2  "  30  for 

2^''  24  for 
2y2"  18  for 
8  "  14  for 

4  "  9  for 


Our  Customers  Say,  “The  Best 
I  have  ever  seen!” 

Most  sizes  are  in  a  lovely  stepped 
design.  Unequalled  for  quality. 
All  have  treated  rims  to  protect 
stems  and  leaves  of  plants.  Any 
shipping  breakage  replaced  unless 
sent  insured. 

Clay  Flower  Pots  in  Color 
Green,  red,  yellow  or  white  baked- 
on  enamel.  Following  sizes  only: 
3"  semi-squatty  10  for  $2.20 
4"  squatty  8  for  2.20 

Black  Plastic  Pot  Saucers 
2%"  18  for  $1.70  4"  10  for  $1.85 
3  "  14  for  $1.80  5"  6  for  $1.50 


.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 

WINDOVER  POTTING  SOIL 


Made  especially  for  African  Violets  with  flaky  leaf- 
mold  (mostly  oak)  plus  woodland  top-soil,  crushed 
sandstone,  peat  moss,  woodashes,  bone  meal,  super¬ 
phosphate  and  charcoal.  Will  not  pack.  Sterilized 
with  LARVACIDE  to  eliminate  nematodes  and  other 
soil-borne  troubles.  Write  for  prices  on  larger 
quantities. 

4  lbs.  $1.16  9  lbs.  $2.25  13  lbs.  $2.85 

COARSE  VERMICULITE  preferred  by  many  growers 
over  the  finer  Terra-Lite  for  rooting  leaves. 

8  quarts  $1.00  24  quarts  $2.00 

LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  POT  LABELS,  4%": 

75  for  $1.00  100  for  $1.25  600  for  $6.50 

EVERMARK  LABEL  PENCILS  .  ...  20<f  each. 

EVERYTHING  POSTPAID  EAST  OF  DENVER 
If  west  of  Denver,  Colo,  add  404  postage  for  each 
unit  or  set  of  pots  or  saucers  ordered.  On  soil, 
and  vermiculite  write  for  amount  of  postage  needed 
west  of  Denver.  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.’s  please. 

THE  WINDOVER  CO. 


Box  3033-A 


Evansville,  Indiana 


VISITING  DO'S 

AND  DONTS 

Florence  T.  Foltz,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


As  our  National  membership  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  by  leaps  and  bounds  it  may  be  assumed 
that  “violet  visiting”  will  do  likewise,  so  it  may 
be  well  to  list  a  few  of  the  important  “do’s  and 
dont’s”  for  all  potential  visitors.  It  has  been  said 
many  times  and  may  well  be  repeated,  that  Afri¬ 
can  violet  growers  are  nice  people,  but  no  matter 
how  sweet  one’s  disposition  may  be,  there  are 
times  when  even  violet  visitors  can  be  most 
annoying. 

Keep  in  mind  that  besides  raising  African 
violets,  the  majority  of  growers  also  have  full¬ 
time  jobs  as  home-makers;  many  have  jobs  out¬ 
side  the  home,  too.  Therefore,  if  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  visit  a  grower  or  collector,  it  is  a  nice 
courtesy  to  write  or  phone  and  make  a  definite 
appointment.  A  hostess  who  might  ordinarily  be 
very  happy  to  discuss  African  violets  with  you, 
may  be  abrupt  to  the  point  of  rudeness  if  she  is 
in  the  midst  of  preparing  a  meal  or  engaged  in 
some  other  time-consuming  task  when  you  bounce 
in  unannounced. 

And  for  goodness  sake,  when  your  hostess 
opens  the  door  don’t  blurt  out,  “I  wanta  see 
your  plants.”  Sometime  someone  is  going  to 
catch  me  in  the  wrong  mood  and  get  this  reply, 
“I  ain’t  lettin’  nobody  see  nothin’!”  Rather,  as 
you  greet  your  hostess,  state  who  you  are  and 
from  where  and,  if  you  haven’t  had  a  chance  to 
make  previous  arrangements,  ask  if  it  would  be 
convenient  for  you  to  see  her  plants. 

If  you  phone  for  an  appointment  to  take  a 
specified  person  (or  persons)  to  see  a  collection 
of  plants,  stick  to  your  bargain.  By  that  I  mean: 
TAKE  ONLY  THE  PERSONS  YOU  MEN¬ 
TIONED.  It  is  most  exasperating,  when  you  are 
expecting  to  see  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  sister  from 
South  America,  to  open  the  door  to  five  women, 
three  men  and  six  kids.  A  hostess  can’t  be  her 
natural  self  and  discuss  plants  with  you  if  she 
is  worried  over  the  dog  biting  one  of  the  children, 
or  wondering  if  the  nosey  member  of  the  group 
will  get  the  plants  back  on  the  shelves  without 
breaking  leaves  off.  A  whole  article  could  be 
written  on  this  paragraph;  I’ll  say  again,  “Don’t 
do  it.” 

If  the  person  you  have  been  visiting,  sells 
plants  or  if  you  spend  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  at  a  commercial  grower’s,  it  is  a  nice 
gesture  to  buy  something.  However,  do  not 
pester  him  for  something  that  has  not  yet  been 
released.  When  you  start  on  your  next  violetting 
trip,  everyone  concerned  will  be  happier  if  you 
will  keep  in  mind  and  observe  just  one  rule:  the 
Golden  Rule. 

THE  END 
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MAXINE  WANGBERG 
14%  N.  Central  Ave.,  Harlowton,  Montana 

Deadline  dates  for  Club  News  contributions:  For 
September  issue,  June  1st;  for  December,  September 
1st;  for  March,  December  1st;  for  June,  March  1st. 

The  LORAIN  COUNTY  CHAPTER  OF  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC., 
LORAIN,  OHIO,  re-elected  the  following  officers  to  a  second  term:  president,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Grahn; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Griffin;  secretary,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Valentine;  treasurer,  Mrs,  A.  S.  B'irchenough. 

Several  interesting  programs  recently  enjoyed  by  the  group  were:  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Marie  Danne- 
miller  on  the  use  of  organic  materials;  a  demonstration  by  a  local  florist  on  arranging  African  violets 
with  cut  flowers;  a  tureen  picnic  at  which  the  members  entertained  their  husbands  at  Hidden  Valley, 
the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  A.  Griffin;  and  a  trip  to  Cleveland  to  view  the  violet  collection  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Loesch,  In  September,  the  group  entered  an  African  violet  display  in  the  Elyria,  Ohio,  Garden  Club 
show. 

j  The  EAST  SUBURBAN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  held  its  annual 
1:  election  of  officers  on  June  27,  1956.  The  following  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  president, 
I  Melvin  Palmer;  vice  president,  Betty  Markham;  recording  secretary,  Ruth  Schiller;  corresponding  secre- 
,  tary,  Beverly  Palmer;  treasurer,  Grace  Dennis, 

^  The  BOOT  HILL  SAINTPAULIA  CLUB  OF  DODGE  CITY,  KANSAS,  elected  the  following  offi- 
ij  cers  for  the  year  1957:  president,  Mrs,  Homer  Richter;  vice  president,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Denning;  secre- 
i'  tary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  Z,  Hamilton. 

The  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  DAVENPORT,  IOWA,  elected  the 
j  following  officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Harold  Forsberg;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Golda 
I  Wolf;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Elsie  Dickson. 

I  The  EVENING  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  ILLINOIS,  held  a  banquet  on  June  12,  1956,  in  the 
[  Regency  Room  of  the  Oak  Park  Arms  Hotel,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

jj 

The  center  of  the  table  was  decorated  with  a  beautiful  large  Lavenda  violet  plant  owned  by  Mrs. 

■  Lloyd  Lamm,  with  different  varieties  of  double  pink  surrounding  it.  From  this  central  group  yew 
i  branches  were  laid  in  curved  lines,  and  at  each  break  were  clusters  of  African  violets  with  a  tall  ivory 
'  candle  glowing  in  the  center  of  the  group.  Place  cards  made  by  Mrs.  Dee  French  had  dainty  little  Afri- 
ji  can  violet  flowers  of  tiny  violet  colored  shells. 

j  Mr.  Jack  Robbins  returned  thanks,  and  a  delicious  dinner  was  enjoyed.  After  dinner  the  following 
I  officers  were  installed  by  Dexter  Manson:  president,  Paul  Lancaster;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Dee  French; 

::  secretary,  Mrs.  Walter  Nicholson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Jack  Robbins. 

I  After  the  installation  the  program  was  turned  over  to  Walter  Nicholson,  who  showed  slides  of 
violet  plants  and  other  flower  pictures  contributed  by  club  members. 
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Left,  members  of  the  Twilight  Chapter  African  Violet  Society  of  New  Jersey. 


Right,  officers  of  the  Lorain  County  Chapter  of  The  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  Standing, 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Grahn,  president.  Seated,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Griffin,  vice  president;  Mrs.  R.  H.  Valentine, 
secretary;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Birchenough,  treasurer. 


The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  UTAH,  CHAPTER  1,  started  the  1956-1957  season  with  a 
delightful  canyon  picnic  on  July  7.  It  was  attended  by  twenty-nine  members. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  will  be  held  Sep  tember  12,  1956,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Hoyt 
Conger.  The  club  plans  to  hold  each  meeting  on  th  e  second  Wednesday  of  the  month.  The  programs 
will  be  under  the  leadership  of  club  members,  whic  h  we  hope  will  stimulate  interest  and  bring  some¬ 
thing  new  to  our  attention. 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SALE  M,  OREGON,  entertained  friends  at  a  special  even¬ 
ing  party  on  April  19,  1956,  in  Mayflower  Hall. 

Slides  were  shown,  and  Mrs.  Paul  Heath  of  th  e  Heath-Breithaupt  Floral  Shop  discussed  flower 
arrangements.  Members  brought  their  choice  plants  for  a  display  table.  Refreshments  concluded  the 
evening. 

The  club  held  its  annual  picnic  on  Thursday  ev  ening  August  16,  1956,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  Pedersen  in  Salem.  A  no-host  supper  was  en  joyed  by  members  and  their  families. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Charles  Forrette;  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Bert  Hulst;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Jack  Pedersen. 

The  PLYMOUTH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  O  F  PLYMOUTH,  INDIANA,  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Frances  Parsons;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Renee  Sheehan; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Cora  Bosson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Pauline  Mart;  program,  Mrs.  Florence  Walters;  publicity, 
Mrs.  Esther  Fisher. 

The  PIONEER  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA,  installed  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Diggs;  vice  president,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Ward;  record¬ 
ing  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Harry  Miller;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lupia;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Richard 
Walker. 

The  TWILIGHT  CHAPTER  OF  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  NEW 
JERSEY,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Michael  Smalley;  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Donald  Reitz;  secretary,  Mrs.  Louis  Arnold;  treasurer,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Hanson. 

The  chapter  has  been  organized  for  one  year  and  now  has  seventeen  active  members.  Meetings  are 
held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month  in  the  evening.  Guest  speakers,  films,  and  little  shows  make 
up  the  programs. 

The  EVANSTON  SAINTPAULIA  CLUB,  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS,  held  its  annual  picnic  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  William  Powers,  on  June  19,  1956.  The  following  officers  were  installed,  to  serve  a  two 
year  term:  president,  Mrs.  Samuel  Wood;  2nd  vice  president,  Mrs.  John  Chapman;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
George  McKay.  Mrs.  Carroll  Wise,  1st  vice  president,  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Gillette,  secretary,  continue 
in  office  for  the  coming  year. 

In  addition  to  its  activities  concerning  African  violets,  the  club  maintains  a  service  project,  the 
camp  for  diabetic  children.  This  is  held  each  summer  at  Holiday  Home,  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  by  the 
Chicago  Diabetic  Association.  For  the  past  two  years  the  club  has  held  an  exhibit  and  sale  of  African 
violets  at  the  Public  Service  Company  in  Evanston.  Proceeds  from  these  sales  have  gone  to  the  camp 
fund. 

The  sale  this  year  was  held  on  May  1,  and  was  very  successful.  While  some  cut  leaves  and  rooted 
cuttings  were  offered,  we  concentrated  on  established  plants.  Members  grew  and  contributed  several 
hundred  plants  for  this  sale. 

A  springtime  setting,  with  a  little  garden  and  a  budding  tree,  provided  a  lovely  background  for 
the  exhibit  of  specimen  plants. 

The  Public  Service  Company  provided  a  demonstration  of  fluorescent  light  for  growing  plants,  and 
a  consultant  to  answer  questions  on  lighting.  The  sale  for  the  coming  year  is  tentatively  scheduled  for 
April  30,  1957. 

Other  club  activities  have  included  a  guest  day,  and  participation  in  neighboring  violet  shows. 

The  CHEER  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  OAK  PARK,  MICHIGAN,  held  its  annual  election  of 
officers  for  the  year  June,  1956  to  June,  1957.  The  following  were  elected  to  office:  president,  Mrs. 
Elsie  J.  LeMyre;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Walter  Rolls;  secretary,  Mrs.  Ernest  Schulz;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Theodore  Ulbrick. 

The  RAINBOW  CHAPTER  OF  FT.  WAYNE,  INDIANA,  elected  the  following  new  officers  for 
the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  F.  R.  McClain;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Eric  Hellwig;  secretary,  Mrs,  N. 
T.  Kelso;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Frank  McKinney. 

The  PARADISE  GREEN  SAINTPAULIA  CLUB  held  its  June  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Gordon 
Howes,  and  the  following  newly  elected  officers  were  installed:  president,  Mrs.  Fred  Nelson;  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Andrew  Chickos;  secretary,  Mrs.  Irving  Stenson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Gordon  Howes. 
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Mrs.  Hjaimar  Norell,  retiring  president,  was  presented  with  the  club  pin  and  gavel.  After  a  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  and  a  discussion  of  African  violets,  Mrs,  Irving  Howes  served  refreshments. 

The  FALCON  HEIGHTS  HI  LOA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  ST,  PAUL,  MINNESOTA, 

elected  the  following  officers  to  serve  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Jennie  Fell;  vice  president, 
Mrs,  Jane  Keller;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Stella  Hervig. 

The  RICHMOND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  RICHMOND  VIRGINIA,  has  announced  the 
following  programs  for  the  coming  club  year. 

On  October  3,  1956,  the  speaker  will  be  Harvey  Hudson,  His  pictures  and  talk  will  highlight  some 
of  the  interesting  visits  made  on  his  air  trip  to  Eu  rope  this  year.  A  coffee  hour  will  follow  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

November  7,  1956,  features  an  auction  sale.  The  public  is  invited. 

December  6,  1956,  will  bring  a  Christmas  party  and  luncheon.  Mrs,  D,  J.  Stradling  will  present 
“Christmas  Eve  at  Home  in  Virginia.” 

January  2,  1957,  Mrs,  Wirt  E.  Mallory,  past  pr  esident  of  the  Westview  Manor  Garden  Club,  and 
an  accredited  state  judge,  will  talk  on  “Arranging  Violets.” 

February  6,  1957,  a  hot  dish  luncheon  will  be  s  erved  honoring  the  new  members. 

March  6,  1957,  Mrs.  B.  S.  Cooke  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Pangola  will  talk  and  demonstrate  the  “Potting  of 
Violets  and  Soil  Sterilization.”  Following  the  prog  ram  Mrs.  George  Lewis  will  entertain  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  at  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Patterson  Avenue. 

April  3,  1957,  Mrs.  Thomas  Murrell  will  speak  on  “Principals  of  Flower  Arrangements,”  Mrs, 
Murrell  is  past  president  of  the  Tuckahoe  Garden  Club  and  a  state  accredited  judge. 

May  1,  1957,  will  bring  the  annual  meeting  an  d  luncheon,  and  the  installation  of  officers  at  the 
Hermitage  Country  Club. 

THE  JAMESTOWN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK,  during  the 
summer  months,  enjoyed  four  picnics  at  each  of  which  a  most  interesting  program  was  presented.  One 
was  a  talk  by  Mrs.  LaVeme  Clawson  of  Lakewood,  New  York,  about  growing  violets  in  Florida;  another 
was  the  showing  of  colored  pictures  of  the  1956  annual  show;  another  covered  the  growing  and  grooming 
of  violets  for  show  plants  by  Mrs,  Woodley  of  Gowanda,  New  York;  and  at  the  last  meeting  there  was 
a  panel  discussion  touching  on  all  phases  of  growing  African  violets, 

A  special  club  project,  completed  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  was  the  growing  of  a  well  developed 
plant  from  a  leaf  in  a  six  month  period,  and  this  award  was  won  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Suckoo. 

Also  during  the  summer  the  club  manned  a  violet  booth  at  the  Jamestown  General  Hospital  Fair, 
and  was  able  to  contribute  the  net  proceeds  of  $90.00  to  the  hospital  fund  for  a  new  elevator. 

Many  interesting  things  are  planned  for  the  fall,  including  a  tour  to  four  homes,  followed  by  a  tea, 
in  October;  in  November  Mrs.  W.  H.  Phubotton,  Jr.,  of  Greenhurst,  New  York,  will  speak  on  Flower 
Arrangements  with  African  violets;  and  in  December  there  will  be  a  Christmas  party,  at  which  a 
smorgasbord  luncheon  will  be  served. 

The  Jamestown  African  Violet  Club  is  an  active  and  growing  club,  and  is  truly  interested  in  the 
culture  and  growing  of  African  violets,  as  well  as  in  community  activities. 

THE  END 


SPONCE-ROK* 

The  rock  that  breathes  in  your  soil 

Keeps  soil  loose  and  porous 
Absorbs  and  retains  food  and  moisture 
Remains  suspended  in  the  soil 

%  bu,  bag  .  . . $1.00 

Add  postage  on  4  lbs.  to 
your  parcel  post  zone 

SPONCE-ROK  SALES 

I  2112  Hubbard  Ave.  Middleton,  Wise, 

i  *A  product  of  Paramount  Perlite  Company 


SUPPLIES  FOR  VIOLET  GROWERS  | 

Sodium  Selenate.  Pure.  12  %  gram  capsules.  $1.00 
Soilene.  Soil  insecticide.  12  ounce  package.  1.00 
Aqua-Zorb.  Helps  roots  absorb  food.  2  oz.  1.00 
Plant  Marvel,  A  real  blossom  booster.  1  oz.  .35 

Sheet  plastic.  White.  Three  8x10”  sheets.  1,00 

Plant  markers.  %x3%”  From  above  sheets,  100  1.00 

Planter  Mix,  Our  own.  Soilless.  3  quarts.  1.50 
(All  items  postpaid)  Our  Rooting  Mix.  3  qts.  1,50 
SAMPLE  KIT  —  $2.00  postpaid.  Contains  a  generous  ^ 
working  sample  of  each  of  the  above  items,  including 
instructions,  plus  other  supplies  not  listed,  A  real 
bargain. 

Ask  for  complete  catalog.  It’s  free. 

KRAJJSI'S'v'r^ff, "Nursery 

1 1823  Christopher  Avenue  •  INGLEWOOD  2.  CALIFORNI.^ 
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SUPPLIES  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CROWING 
“Pest  Control  Chart  and  African  Violet  Troubles  Diagnosis  Guide” 

28-page  booklet,  by  Neil  C.  Miller.  The  result  of  ei?ht  years’  experience  in  handling  insecticides  for  African 
Violets  and  answering  thousands  of  letters  seeking  help  or  information  on  African  Violet  problems. 

This  booklet  follows  the  middle  ground  in  discussing  pests  and  pest  control.  It  stays  away  from  the  Pollyanna 
rpproach  which  is  so  common  (and  so  vexing)  in  much  ma:erial  that  has  been  printed.  Likewise,  it  doesn’t  picture 
pests  or  pest  problems  as  the  dread-uglies  of  the  insecticiie  ads  and  scare  writings.  Rather,  it  treats  insect  infesta- 
;ion  as  just  one  of  questions  that  must  be  handled  properl  jr  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest  satisfaction  or  profit  from 
your  African  Violet  growing. 

Contents  are;  1.  A  6-page  Pest  Control  Chart  containing  description  of  all  the  major  pests  of  African  Violets 
and  the  damage  they  do,  2.  A  4-page  section  of  Notes  on  Pest  Control  on  African  Violets,  3.  A  12-page  African 
Violet  Troubles  Diagnosis  Guide,  4,  Instructions  on  how  to  make  simple  tests  to  determine  whether  any  of  the  major 
pests  (mites,  symphilids,  nematodes)  are  present,  5.  A  dissussion  of  “Where  Do  the  Pests  Come  From,”  6.  A  section 
on  “Pitfalls  in  Treating  African  Violet  Troubles.”  * 

It  thus  gives  information  on  avoiding  pest  troubles  and  recognizing  them  if  they  do  appear,  and  instructions  on 
what  to  do  if  pests  do  attack.  While  it  was  originally  written  from  the  “what  to  do”  angle  many  readers  are  finding 
that  the  infonnation  on  avoiding  pest  troubles  and  recognizing  them  is  of  greater  interest  and  value  than  the  remedial 
portions. 

Single  Copies  One  Dollar,  2-10  copies  90^^  apiece,  10-25  copies  80^  apiece,  Over  25  copies  60^  apiece. 

PLASTIC  POTS 

Month  in  and  month  out  these  pots  continue  in  steady  demand.  And  why  shouldn’t  they?  They  are  practically 
unbreakable,  ship  well,  and  don’t  discolor  with  algae  or  fertilizer  salts.  Yet  their  cost,  delivered  to  you,  is  less  than 
any  other  planter  you  can  buy.  Compare  prices  and  be  convinced! 

Sorry,  no  choice  of  color.  Color  is  ordinarily  mottled  grey  with  flecks  of  several  other  colors,  but  this  cannot  be 
guaranteed  and  varies  from  batch  to  batch. 
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pot. 

regular 

25 

Price 

$1.38 

Shpg.  Wt. 

2  Lbs. 

Price 

$2.05 

50 

Shpg.  Wt. 

4  Lbs. 

100 

Price 

$3.46 

Shpg.  Wt. 
6  Lbs, 

3  -inch 

pot. 

regular 

2.17 

4  Lbs. 

3.26 

7  Lbs. 

5.43 

12  Lbs. 

3  -inch 

pot. 

squatty 

2.25 

4  Lbs. 

3.38 

7  Lbs. 

6.63 

12  Lbs. 

4  -inch 

pot. 

squatty 

3.83 

4  Lbs. 

5.72 

8  Lbs. 

9.52 

15  Lbs. 

5  -inch 

pot. 

squatty 

6.45 

7  Lbs. 

9.60 

12  Lbs. 

13.90 

15  Lbs. 

SODIUM  SELENATE 

The  only  sure  way  to  eliminate  mites  is  to  treat  every  plant  with  Sodium  Selenate.  And  plants  that  have  been 
treated  with  Sodium  Selenate  can  not  become  infested  with  mites,  or  other  foliage-feeding  insects,  for  several  months. 

It  costs  less  to  treat  100  plants  with  Sodium  Selenate  than  to  replace  one  plant  that  has  to  be  discarded  because 
of  insect  attack.  Sodium  Selenate  is  thus  the  cheapest  insurance  the  African  Violet  grower  can  buy.  Why  not  start 
treating  your  plants  now  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  plants  can  not  become  mite  infested  no 
matter  how  many  mite-y  plants  might  be  placed  among  them? 

Poisonous,  it  must  be  used  with  care.  But  it  gives  off  no  fumes  so  it  can  be  used  with  complete  safety  if 

certain  minimum  handling  precautions  are  taken. 

12  capsules  enough  for  200  or  more  plants,  $1.50  postpaid,  100  capsules  $9.00,  postpaid. 

GREENPLAST  LABELS 

Miller’s  plastic  labels  were  the  first  plastic  labels  available  for  African  Violet  use.  They  have  been  on  the 

market  for  seven  years,  and  are  so  durable  that  many  of  the  1949  labels  are  still  in  use.  Many  other  plastic  labels 

have  copied  one  or  more  of  the  Miller  label  features  but  none  have  been  able  to  offer  all  the  advantages  of  the 

Miller  Greenplast  labels.  These  labels  are  rot  and  stain  proof.  They  can  be  written  on  with  any  ordinary  lead 

pencil  and  the  writing  is  permanent  throughout  the  life  of  the  plant  but  it  can  be  erased  and  the  label  used  over 

again.  They  “give”  as  leaves  grow  so  do  not  distort  growing  leaves.  They  don’t  stick  up  so  sleeves  and  elbows 

catch  them  and  knock  plants  over.  And  they  are  low  in  price!  Where  else  can  you  buy  plastic  labels  at  less  than 

one  cent  a  piece? 

100  Greenplast  labels . $1.00,  postpaid  500  Greenplast  labels . $3.60,  postpaid 

SHAKESPEARE  WATERING  CAN 

Th«  Shakespeare  Watering-  Can  was  th<^  first  watering  can  offered  to  African  Violet  growers  that  combined 
utility  and  beauty,  and  it  is  still  far  superior.  For  \itility  it  has  three  pint  capacity,  10-inch  spout,  big  spout  open¬ 
ing,  unobstructed  top  for  easy  filling,  i-aised  front  so  it  won’t  spill,  and  a  sturdy  curved  wooden  handle.  For  beauty 
it  offers  entirely  seamless  construction,  polished  aluminum  surface,  and  graceful  lines.  You  can  be  proud  of  it  in 
any  room  in  your  house.  $4.50  each  —  Shpg.  Wt.  2  lbs. 

DELUXE  SPRAYER 

This  was  another  Miller  “first.”  I  searched  through  sprayer  and  specialty  manufacturers  stocks  for  years  be¬ 
fore  I  found  a  sprayer  that  was  really  practical  for  the  home  African  Violet  grower,  one  that  combined  fine  spray, 
durability,  and  one-hand  operation.  This  is  it. 

You  operate  this  spray  by  a  trigger-finger  squeeze  with  one  hand,  leaving  the  other  hand  free  to  lift  the  plants 
and  turn  them  so  they  are  properly  covered  with  spray. 

Base  is  of  polished  copper,  working  mechanism  is  nickel  plated.  Built  to  last  and  to  give  good  service.  One  pint 
size.  $6.50  each  —  Shpg.  Wt.  2  lbs. 

SOILENE 

Soilene  is  the  o’d  stand-by  for  killing  soil  insects.  Has  probably  murdered  more  springtails,  symphilids,  black 
fly  larva,  and  other  “wigglers”  than  any  other  three  insecticides  put  together.  Very  easy  to  use.  8-oz.  bag  $1.00, 
shpg,  wt.  1  lb.  —  3-lb.  bag  $3.00,  shpg.  wt,  4  lbs. 

LEAF  ROOTING  MIXTURE 

A  mixture  of  vermiculite,  peat  moss.  Sponge  Rok,  Perlite,  and  charcoal,  blended  in  the_  right  proportions  ^  to 
start  leaves  properly.  Many  customers  have  said  this  mixture  is  “the  best.”  We  simply  say  it  is  as  good  as  anything 
anybody  else  says  is  the  best.  8-qts.  $1.00,  shpg.  wt.  3  lbs.  %-bu.  $1.85,  shpg.  wt.  7  lbs.  1-bu.  $3.25,  shpg.  wt.  13  lbs. 

Be  sure  to  send  enough  to  cover  postage  on  shipping  weights  as  indicated.  Any  excess  will  be  refunded. 


NEIL  C,  MILLER 


LAYTON’S  LAKE 


PENNS  GROVE  6,  N.  J. 


FORECAST 


FOR  ’  57 

Two  new  originations, 

Outstanding  plant  creations, 

Will  be  this  year's  sensations 
...  in  Violetland,  U.S.A. 

WlUch  *7 WO-  ? 

/Jnd  Wluf>  ? 


PINK  MIRACLE . for  its  completely  different  deep  pink  edging, 

surrounding  the  light  pink  blossom  .  .  .  bringing 
a  brand  new  concept  to  the  Genevas  .  .  .  and 
incidentally  selected  best  seedling  at  the  1956 
African  Violet  Society  Convention  in  Minneapolis. 


CORONA . for  its  pleasingly  different  color  contribution  to 

the  Geneva  family  .  .  .  beautiful  delicate  lilac 
bloom  surrounded  by  white,  fluted  edging.  Lovely 
color  complement  to  Pink  Miracle. 


CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 
to  our  many,  many  friends 
in  the  African  Violet  Society. 

1957  ^  This  certifi¬ 
cate  or  facsim¬ 
ile  redeem¬ 
able  at  our 
Greenhouses  or 
through  the 
mail  on  any 
purchase  of 
$6  or  more. 


These  and  other  fine  varieties  pictured  in 
color  in  our  new  '57  folder,  ready  in  March. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  (customers  of 
record  will  receive  theirs  automatically  in 
our  first  mailing). 


f» 

iHLSchd  • 

Dept.  V.  M. 

LINWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Reasons:  (^reetingsi 

00  ©ur  Vtoltt  3Trtcnii0 


New!  creatively 
designed 


VioleTree’s 


FOR  YOUR  XMAS  SHOPPING 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD 


. ^  '■% 

25  CUP  VIOLETREE 


CERAMIC  STRAWBERRY  JAR  “THE  NEW  FLORALITER’ 

FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


TINARI  GREENHOUSES 


VIOLETREE— DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  OR  HOLIDAY  GIFT  FOR  VIOLET  AND 
PLANT  HOBBYISTS!  Now  you  can  own  an  artistically  designed  “Violetree’^  to  hold  your 
choice  plants  in  neat,  space-saving  order.  Sturdy  steel  construction  54%"  tall — 25"  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Well  balanced  neatly  finished  legs  with  rubber  tips.  Arms  revolve  and  can  be 
placed  at  any  angle.  The  holders  are  cups  3%"  wide  x  1%"  deep  of  heavy  durable  black 
plastic,  which  will  not  leak.  Suitable  to  hold  2"  or  3"  pots  and  4"  standard  size.  Plastic 
cups  can  be  removed  for  easy  cleaning. 

Violetree  stand  in  antique  black  or  silver  color  finish  21  cups  $22.95  P.  Pd. 

Violetree  stand  in  antique  black  or  silver  color  finish  25  cups  $24.95  P.  Pd. 

MIDGET  VIOLETREE  ARTISTICALLY  FASHIONED  FOR  WINDOWSILL, 
TABLE  OR  CENTERPIECE.  Holds  nine  plants,  measures  17"  tall  14"  in 
circumference.  Cups  neatly  in  proportion  to  stand  2%"  by  IVi''  deep  to  hold 
'  -  ^  pots,  without  the  necessity  of  saucers.  Rubber  tipped  balanced  legs. 

*  '  -  *  ^  ideal  gift  for  the  violet  hobbyist.  In  antique  black  or  silver  color  finish 

h-  $9.95  each  P.  Pd. 

“THE  NEW  FLORALITER”  Constructed  of  heavy-gauge  steel,  the  Floraliter  is 
bonderized  and  given  a  white  baked  enamel  finish  to  last  a  lifetime  without 
rusting.  Attractively  designed  to  fit  window  seat,  radiator  or  small  table,  to  hold 
a  dozen  plants  or  more.  The  Floraliter  measures  9"  x  24"  x  12".  Complete 
with  T-8,  15  watt,  GE  fluorescent  daylight  tube.  Bottom  tray  is  1%"  deep  — 
enough  room  for  vermiculite.  Will  not  leak  or  corrode.  Wiring  and  electrical 
fixtures  are  of  appi^oyed  heavy-duty  type,  concealed  in  .  a  housing  under  the  top. 
Neat  white  standard^ firft.  cord  and  plug.  $14.95,  postpaid. 

CERAMIC'  STRAWBERRY '  JAR  —  Handmade  ceramic  in  six  sparkling  colors. 
Mottled  colors  blended  in  “Shades  of  tan,  blue,  green,  gra^,  spli'd.  black  or  sparkling 
white.  Suitable  space  for  four'  violets.  Proper  drainage  'hole  in  bottom.  5%" 
high  and  approximately  5%"  in  circurnference;  $2.65  ea."  P.  Pd. 


Dept.  A.  V. 

BETH  AYRES.  PA. 


DEALERS  AND  COMMERCIAL  GROWERS 

LIFETIME  MARKERS  can  now  be  PRINTED  with  three  lines  of  copy.  Have  your 
name  and  address  printed  on  each  marker  used  to  identify  the  plants  you  sell. 
Plant  names  can  be  written,  rubber  stamped,  or  printed  on  the  other  side  of  mark¬ 
er.  LIFETIME  MARKERS  do  not  rot  and  this  is  an  inexpensive  method  of  keeping 
your  name  in  front  of  your  customers.  Our  printing  will  not  wash  off. 

- # - - 

Send  for  free  printed  samples  and  quantity  prices  of  markers  and  printing. 

Ask  for  prices  of  LIFETIME  MARKERS  packaged  in  small  quantities  for  over 
the  counter  selling  or  packed  for  Mail  Order  sales.  A  peg  board  counter  display 

board  is  available  for  dealers. 

LIFETIME 

PLASTIC  PLANT  MARKERS 
AND  TAGS 

®  Acclaimed  by  leading  hybridizers,  nursery¬ 
men  and  home  growers  of  Roses,  Iris,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  house  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  etc. 

Ideal  for  conservatories,  arboretums,  and  bo¬ 
tanical  gardens.  Made  of  durable,  heavy 
gauge,  molded  white  plastic.  Guaranteed  to 
withstand  all  kinds  of  weather.  Write  on  them 
with  pencil,  will  not  come  off.  Yet  can  be 
cleaned  and  re-used  (a  little  scouring  powder 
on  a  damp  cloth). 

Per  10 

A  .  Vertical  Pot  or  Border  Stake  . 

B  .  2"  X  5"  Horizontal  Pot  or 

Border  Stake  .....  . 

C  .  6"  Vertical  Pot  or  Border  Stake  .  . 

*D  .  2"  Horizontal  Tie  on  Tag . 

E  .  3"  Horizontal  Tie  on  Tag  . . 

F  .  X  2"  Notched  Tie  on  Tag  .... 

H  .  2y2"  X  8"  Tee  Stake  .........  $1.00 

J  .  3"  X  12"  Tee  Stake  .........  1.80 

L  .  18"  Galvanized  Stake  for  D  &  E  .  .  1.00 

ABOVE  PRICES  POSTPAID  IN  UNITED  STATES 


*D — 2"  tags  available  in  red,  yellow,  green,  blue  or 
W  white. 


be  easily  bent.  Dip  in  boiling  w^ater  for 
.  Then  bend  to  angle  desired. 

Lifetime  Markers  —  Dept.  45  —  10342  Lanark  Ave.,  Detroit  24,  Mich. 

IN  FAR  WEST  ORDER  FROM 

N.  W.  Lifetime  Distributors  —  Dept.  45  —  1864  S.  120th  St.,  Seattle  88, 

Wash. 

IN  CANADA  ORDER  FROM 

C.  A.  Cruickshank  -  1015  Mt.  Pleasant  Rd*,  Toronto  12,  Ontario,  Can. 


SPECIAL  SAMPLE  ASSORTMENT 
10  Each  of  A,  C,  D,  F  and  5  of  B  and  H 
Tie  on  wires  included. 

50  Assorted  as  above  . . . . . ......$1.00 


LIFETIME  MARKERS  may 
a  few  seconds  until  pliable 


$1.75 

3.00 

2.00 


$2.00 

1.50 

1.35 

1.6' 

3.00 

5.40 

4.00 


2,30 

1.80 

1.60 

>.90 

1.00 

4.25 


2.75 

2.25 
2.00 
2.40 

1.25 
5.00 
9.00 
7.00 


11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

10.50 
5.00 

21.00 

37.50 
30.00 


NO  C.O.D.'S  PLEASE 


Officially  wiYHBWAWW 

COLLECTION  OF  M.B.G.  UBfiAff/ 


Many  New  Introductions  for  this  Spring 


500  254"  Pots 


ALL  BLOOMING  SIZE  VIOLETS 

Black  Magic  Violet  Mix. 
Have  you  tried  it? 

We’re  using  it! 

We  like  it. 

We  sell  it. 


Sorry,  No  Shipping 

We  welcome  your  visit.  Open  9:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  every  day 
and  Sunday. 

Garfield  Floral  Company 

4911  Chestnut  Road  Independence,  Ohio 

Off  Route  21  —  7  Miles  North  Of  Ohio  Turnpike 
Eight  Miles  South  Of  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A/e4t^ 

9  GREAT  PRODUCTS  —  UNEXCELLED  FOR 
PROPACATINC  AND  DISPLAYING  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


NOW  IS  THE  RIGHT  TIME  TO  BUY  BECAUSE  THESE  ITEMS  ARE  USABLE  ALL  YEAR 
’ROUND. 

CRYSTALITE  INDOOR  GREENHOUSE  PERMA-NEST  ALL  PURPOSE 


Ingenious  design  and  exquisite  beauty  feature  this  grand 
product.  Provides  beautiful  center  of  attraction  for  any 
room  or  office.  Crystal  clarity  portrays  living  plant 
and  bloom  arrangements  with  vivid  freshness.  Nothing 
finer  for  starting  leaves  and  cuttings.  Now’s  the  time 
to  buy  for  starting  your  violets  because  this  Crystalite 
Greenhouse  pays  other  interest  bonuses  all  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Keeps  your  violets  healthy  and  blooming  with 
just  the  right  amount  of  wick-fed  moisture.  Sunlight 
perfectly  reproduced  by  fluorescent  light  with  automatic 
daily  repeat  timer  available.  Custom  quality  construc¬ 
tion.  Nothing  as  good  on  the  market  at  3  times  the 
price.  2  year  guarantee.  2  ft,  long  x  2  ft.  high  x  18 
inches  wide.  Includes  2  glass  shelves  for  pots. 

COMPLETE  GREENHOUSE  WITH  BRASS  STAND. 
WICKS  INSTALLED,  AND  2  PINT  RESERVOIR  $13.95 
Fluorescent  Light  Assembly  (fits  inside  greenhouse)  $8.95 
Automatic  Daily  Repeat  Timer  For  Light  $9.95 


CRYSTALITE  FLUORESCENT  STAND 


For  starting  and  displaying  African  violets,  there  is  no 
finer  container.  And  so  inexpensive.  Why  use  metal 
trays,  ceramics,  glass,  etc.  Perma-Nests  are  far  superior. 
Never  rot,  rust,  or  corrode  and  instantly  washable  to 
their  original  soft  lustrous  color  (light  green  or  medium 
grey  hi-impact  polystyrene-shatterproof).  Over  ^  million 
in  use  with  many  enthusiastic  repeat  orders.  Note  in 
picture  how  perfectly  they  nest  for  easy  handling  and 
minimum  storage. 


Six  Sizes 

8x12x2%" 

3  for  $1.65 


6  for 
12  for 
4x8x2%" 

6  for  $1.45 
12  for  2.75 
24  for  5.25 
ONE  OF  EACH  4 


22x11x2%" 

2  for  $3.50 
4  for  6.75 
6  for  9.25 
8x8x2%" 

3  for  $1.45 
6  for  2.75 
12  for  5.25 

COMBINATION  OFFER  —  ONE  OF  EACH  4  SIZES 
ABOVE  —  $2.95. 

GRACEFUL  LONG  WINDOWSILL  TRAY 
18x6x3%"  deep  ~  grey,  yellow,  red,  light  green 
Ideal  for  rooted  plants  or  holds  five  4"  pots.  $1.50  ea. 

3  for  $4.00. 

WIDE  AND  DEEP  TRAY 

13x15x4"  deep  --  $2.50  ea.  3  for  $6.75.  Grey  or  light 
green.  Convenient  carrying  rims.  Excellent  for  storing 
and  carrying  potted  plants. 

MOIST-RITE  WICK-FED 
SLIP  STARTER  KIT 


All  Perma-Nest  Items  Above  Are  Backed  By  A  Full  and  Immediate  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Please  add  10%  to  all  items  for  packaging  and  postage  costs.  Dealers  and  Garden  Clubs  —  Write  for  quantity  price  lists. 

GROWERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY  Dep’t  2211  b  ann  arbor,  mich. 


Practical  and  attractive.  Grey  enamel  light  shield  with 
solid  aluminum  legs.  Fluorescent  tube  is  15  inches  above 
floor  level.  Excellent  for  use  with  Moist  Rite  Wick-fed 
Slip  Starter  Kit  or  with  Perma-Nest  Tray  as  pictured. 
Finest  quality  construction. 

Ci-ystalite  Fluorescent  Stand  —  $9.95.  With  Perma-Nest 
Tray  pictured  —  $11.75. 


2  ft.  long  X  2  ft.  wide  x  3  inches  deep 
Beautiful  Perma-Nest  Tray  will  never  rot,  rust  or 
corrode  because  it  is  made  of  lustrous  hi-impact  poly¬ 
styrene  in  soft  neutral  grey  or  light  green.  Sets  in  an 
attractive  brass  stand  with  moisture  reservoir  and  non¬ 
clogging,  everlasting,  fibre  glass  wicks.  Keeps  leaves, 
slips,  cuttings,  and  potted  violets  supplied  vdth  just  the 
right  amount  of  consistent  moisture.  Recommended  for 
use  with  spaghnum  moss,  sand,  vermiculite,  etc. 

$4.25  each 
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WELCOME  TO  CINCINNATI  THE  "OUEEN  OF  THE  WEST” 


Jewell  B.  Winall,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Warm  and  friendly  greetings  from  the  Queen 
City  of  the  West,  and  a  hearty  welcome  to 
all  delegates  and  visitors  who  plan  to  visit  Cin- 
cincinnati  for  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of 
the  African  Violet  Society  of  America  in  April, 
1957. 

Founded  in  1788,  it  was  built  upon  seven  hills 
and  has  now  become  one  of  America’s  most 
picturesque  big  cities,  with  its  panoramic  views 
from  hill  top  streets  and  parks,  of  stem-wheelers 
churning  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  back-drop  of 
the  beautiful  and  ever  changing  Kentucky  hills, 
which  line  the  course  of  the  river.  It  was  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  who  bestowed 
the  name  of  Cincinnati  on  the  frontier  infant, 
honoring  the  Society  of  Cincinnatus,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  fighters,  which  included  General  La- 
Fayette  himself. 

Cincinnati’s  metropolitan  area  today  includes 
seven  counties,  and  is  situated  in  the  center  of 
industrial  Ohio,  agricultural  Indiana  and  hospit¬ 
able  Kentucky.  Industrially  speaking,  Cincinnati 
rates  on  a  par  with  any  city  in  the  nation.  In  the 
production  of  soap,  machine  tools,  playing  cards, 
jet  engines  and  electrotypes,  it  ranks  second  to 
none.  The  heart  of  this  whole  mid-western 
empire  is  Fountain  Square,  a  block-long  paved 
esplanade  around  a  heroic  bronze  statue  of  the 
Goddess  of  Waters, 

The  city  boasts  that  it  is  the  most  compact 
metropolis  anywhere.  Its  theaters,  fashionable 
shops,  transportation  terminals,  and  town  clubs 
are  within  a  few  blocks  of  each  other  in  a  down 
town  district,  hemmed  in  by  the  slanting  banks 
of  the  Ohio.  Vine  street  is  one  of  the  most  historic 
streets  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  its  day  it  was 
crammed  with  saloons  in  the  old  tradition: 
mahogany  bars,  shining  brass  rails,  and  giant 
foaming  steins.  It  is  still  Cincinnati’s  longest 
street  and  still  devoted  to  good  food  and  drink. 

Highly  developed  and  efficiently  operated 
transportation  and  communication  facilities  with¬ 
in  the  Greater  Cincinnati  area  make  even  the 
most  remote  sections  easy  to  reach.  Eight  trunk 
line  railroads  provide  passenger  and  mail  service 
and  reach  approximately  30%  of  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  United  States.  Its  railroad  terminal 
is  considered  the  most  beautiful  in  the  United 
States,  and  can  accommodate  daily  17,000  people 
and  216  trains.  Nineteen  federal  and  state  high¬ 
ways  converge  in  the  city,  where  they  join  its 
845  miles  of  paved  streets  and  expressways. 


Music  has  always  been  a  part  of  Cincinnati; 
the  melodies  of  the  singing  roustabouts  as  they 
loaded  packets  on  the  levee;  the  volunteer  fire 
laddies  with  their  social  clubs;  and  America’s 
Stephen  Foster,  who  worked  in  his  brother’s  office 
on  the  waterfront  during  the  1840’s.  These  did 
their  part  to  establish  the  Queen  City’s  musical 
tradition.  The  first  Saengerfest  of  America  was 
held  in  Cincinnati  in  1849.  That  event  was  the 
forerunner  and  inspiration  of  the  Cincinnati  May 
Festival.  The  Biennial  May  Festival  began  in 
1873.  The  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  now 
world  renowned,  was  organized  in  1872,  and  is 
still  delighting  music  lovers  with  its  concerts,  and 
with  the  famous  artists  who  are  brought  to 
Music  Hall  each  year. 

Cincinnati  is  a  well  informed  and  well  educated 
city,  having  three  daily  newspapers  and  five 
radio  stations.  It  is  one  of  the  few  cities  to  boast 
two  radio  stations  of  50,000  watts,  WLW  and 
WCKY.  There  are  also  three  TV  stations, 
WLW-T,  WCOP-T  and  WKRC-T.  There  are  three 
institutions  of  higher  learning:  the  municipal 
University  of  Cincinnati,  founded  in  1819  and 
second  largest  in  Ohio;  Xavier  University, 
operated  by  the  Jesuits;  and  the  Hebrew  Union 
College, 

Cincinnati  offers  a  great  many  points  of 
interest  which  will  delight  the  visitor.  The  forty- 
eight  storied  Carew  Tower,  one  of  the  tallest 
in  the  middle  west,  houses  a  large  ready  to  wear 
shop,  and  many  smaller  ones,  as  well  as  the 
Netherland  Hilton  Hotel,  in  which  the  convention 
will  be  held. 

Visitors  will  appreciate  its  easy  access  to  the 
shopping  centers.  There  are  approximately  3000 
first  class  hotel  rooms  located  in  down  town  and 
the  suburban  area,  with  fine  dining  facilities  and 
cocktail  bars  in  all  the  major  hotels.  A  short 
jaunt  across  one  of  the  bridges  into  Kentucky 
will  introduce  you  to  a  number  of  colorful  eating 
establishments  where  delicious  southern  food  is 
featured. 

The  Queen  City  is  proud  of  its  park  system 
which  totals  over  three  thousand  acres.  Burnet 
Woods  is  one  of  the  larger  ones  and  includes  a 
portion  of  the  campus  of  the  University.  Eden 
Park  is  famous  for  its  sweeping  views  of  the 
river,  and  here  is  the  home  of  the  Art  Museum, 
a  veritable  treasure  house  of  the  past  and  present. 
The  Zoological  Gardens  is  one  of  the  show  places 
and  attracts  thousands  of  out-of-town  visitors 
the  year  round,  and  during  the  summer  is  visited 
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by  lovers  of  grand  opera  to  hear  the  repertoire 
presented  in  this  delightful  setting.  The  dignified 
and  artistic  new  library  building  at  Eighth  and 
Vine  streets  is  an  appropriate  memorial  to  the 
young  Americans  who  were  killed  in  World  War 
II.  It  ranks  among  the  top  ten  libraries  in  the 
nation.  There  are  forty  branches,  including 
Clovernook  which  serves  the  blind,  and  four 
Bookmobiles  which  cover  the  entire  county.  The 
Taft  Museum  is  a  few  minutes  walk  from 
Fountain  Square  east  on  Fourth  Street,  past  the 
imposing  new  Christ  Church,  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  a  beloved  rector,  who  served  his 
parish  for  many  years,  the  Rev.  Frank  H.  Nelson. 
The  museum  is  restored  more  as  a  home  than  a 
conventional  museum,  with  furniture,  draperies, 
china,  and  silver  of  a  19th  century  Cincinnati 
mansion.  On  the  crest  of  Mt.  Adams  is  Rookwood 
Pottery,  famed  for  its  decorative  ware  since  1883. 
The  National  League  Redlegs  are  housed  at 
Crosley  Field,  where  they  meet  opposing  teams 
in  day  and  night  games  during  the  baseball 
season.  The  Cincinnati  Garden,  a  12,000  seat 
sports  and  entertainment  palace,  provides  the 


proper  setting  for  huge  theatrical  productions, 
ice  shows,  and  other  spectacular  entertainment. 

There  is  passenger,  freight,  mail,  and  express 
service  to  the  entire  country  carried  on  five  daily 
scheduled  airlines,  which  arrive  and  depart  from 
the  Greater  Cincinnati  Airport  located  across  the 
river  in  Boone  County,  Kentucky. 

Cincinnati  is  a  city  of  many  interesting  and 
beautiful  churches  representing  every  denomina¬ 
tion.  St.  Peter  In  Chains,  Roman  Catholic, 
recently  restored  and  enlarged  to  occupy  an  entire 
block,  at  Eighth  and  Central  Avenue,  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  temple  with  a  delicate  Wrenn 
spire. 

And  now  as  toasted  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow 
when  he  so  eloquently  immortalized  Cincinnati’s 
charming  sobriquet, 

“The  Queen  of  the  West 
In  her  garlands  dressed 
On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river” 
awaits  your  coming  and  promises  to  make  your 
stay  a  happy  one. 

THE  END 


LAKIN  VIOLET  HOUSE 


2112  E.  Taylor  Street 

Bloomington,  Illinois 

DRESDEN  DREAM 

—  INTRODUCING  — 

VALLIN  PINK  PETTICOATS 

CLARISSA  HARRIS 

Visiting  Mrs.  George  Vallin  in  December  1955  we  selected  these  three  fringed  pinks  as  the  most  beautiful  of  her 
seedlings.  These  are  the  three  she  herself  chose  to  take  to  the  National  Show  in  1956.  We  selected  Dresden  Dream 
with  the  most  beautiful  foliage  of  all,  heavy  frilled  dark  green,  red  backed  with  heavy  chartreuse  tinsel  edged 
bloom.  Vallin  Pink  Petticoats  with  lighter  frilled  leaf,  bi  g  round  deep  pink  bloom  with  heavy  fringed  lighter  edge, 
beautiful.  Clarissa  Harris,  medium  green,  red  backed  frilled  leaf,  tinsel  edged  flower,  a  beauty.  All  are  prolific 
bloomers  and  fast  growers.  $2.50  each. 


—  OTHER  INTRODUCTIONS  FROM  HER  COLLECTION  ARB  — 

Texas  Sunset  —  two  inch  round  single  pink,  darkens  as  it  ages,  plain  leaf.  $2.00 

Mister  —  hycianth  blue  two  inch  single,  plain  leaf,  perfect  companion  to  Texas  Sunset.  $2.00 

Masked  Ball  —  beautiful  shade  of  dark  blue,  heavy  white  fringed  edge,  dark  wavy  foliage,  outstanding.  $2.00 
Fringed  Petticoats  ■ —  very  fringed  white  with  blue  doub  le  on  frilly  apple  green  foliage.  $2.00 
Double  Mister  —  exactly  like  Mister  only  double.  $2.00 

Fringed  Pom  Pon  —  big  chartreuse  ball  of  fringe  with  rose  edging,  simply  gorgeous.  Supply  limited.  $2.50 

—  FROM  OUR  OWN  COLLECTION  — 

Penne  Sue  —  huge  fringed,  round  bright  blue  with  exqu  isite  foliage.  $2.00 
Cindy  Ann  —  another  fringed  blue  with  heavily  notched  leaf.  $2.00 

Tammie  Rae  —  pure  pink,  large  single,  girl  leaf,  red  stem  and  leaf  back  if  grown  cool.  $1.60 
Debbie  Kae  —  bright  light  pink,  no  blue,  with  beautiful  o  ak  like  leaf.  $1.50 

These  two  are  never  out  of  bloom  — 

Tip  Top  —  light  violet  bi-color  with  dark  purple  eye  and  tip  top’s  of  petals.  $1.60 

Clear  Skies  —  a  much  needed  light  blue,  very  large  wit  h  white  eye,  rich  green  leaf.  $2.00 

Bloomington  Miss  —  light  rose  to  violet  with  deep  purple  eye,  large  flowers  and  beautiful  girl  foliage.  $2.00 

These  were  chosen  from  hundreds  of  seedlings  for  their  p  rolific  bloom,  different  coloring  and  beautiful  foliage.  All 

will  make  fine  show  plants.  Plants  listed  are  state  inspe  cted  young  plants  but  supply  is  limited,  shipped  in  order 

received  as  weather  permits. 

Minimum  order  $5.00.  Please  add  $1.00  for  postage  and  Special  Delivery, 
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WINTER  WINDOW  CARDEN 

Who  brought  this  loveliness  to  glow 
Against  the  feathery  fall  of  snow? 

Who  gave  this  spring,  a  warm  reprieve; 

This  benediction  I  receive? 

All  thanks  are  due  to  One  above 
Who  in  His  understanding  love, 

Has  gifted  me  with  deep  content 
With  the  almost-holy  sacrament 

Of  a  blessed  beauty  I  have  seen 

In  unfurled  bud  and  leaves  of  green. 

I  know  a  very  special  grace 
In  every  fresh,  new  flower-face 

That  blooms  beyond  the  winter’s  chill 
Upon  my  indoor  window  sill. 

Josephine  Charles 
Hastings,  Nebraska 


THE  PERFECT  VIOLET 


BLUES 


Beautiful,  bright  and  gay  .  .  .  Hundreds  of 
violets  in  grand  array  .  .  .  White,  pink  and 
purple,  too  .  .  .  Red,  orchid  and  light  blue. 
Judges  came,  shook  their  heads  .  .  .  “Not  a 
perfect  bloom,”  they  said  .  .  .  “Most  of  them 
have  struggled  through  .  .  .  Because  you  didn’t 
know  what  to  do.” 

“If  you  only  understood  .  .  .  You’d  not  molest 
them  when  good  .  .  .  Take  a  look,  you  will  see 
.  .  .  Lots  of  things  that  shouldn’t  be.” 

Now  I  thought  the  “Perfect  One”  .  .  .  Seldom 
ever  grows  ...  So  is  it  any  wonder  then  .  .  . 
We  fret  and  worry,  spend  and  spend? 

Then  to  the  garden  store  we  go  .  .  .  With  our 
usual  tale  of  woe  .  .  .  “Mister,  can  you  help  a 
friend?  .  .  .  What  on  earth  can  we  depend?” 
“After  buying  all  your  wares  ...  We  can’t  enter 
them  at  fairs”  .  .  .  Now  I  ask  you,  “what  to  do 
.  .  .  To  make  our  violets  look  like  new?” 

But  if  you’re  smart,  take  my  advice  ...  Go  to 
the  Violet  Club,  once  or  twice  .  .  .  Then  you’ll 
learn  to  mix  and  spray  .  .  .  All  your  worries 
pass  away. 

Estelle  Brelsford 
New  Madison,  Ohio 


VIOLET  FANS 

There’s  been  a  change  on  window  sills, 

Tall  straggly  plants  —  with  midget  bloom. 

No  longer  please  or  cause  us  thrills 
For  fancy  leaves,  we  have  no  room. 

To  take  their  place  in  many  a  home. 

The  violet  has  moved  right  in. 

A  little  space,  they  never  roam. 

Their  mass  of  flowers,  your  heart  will  win. 

You  start  with  one  —  perhaps  Pink  Cheer, 
Then  Blue  Boy  you  must  own. 

You  spy  a  white  —  a  precious  dear. 

So  now  you  want  each  new  name  grown. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Hummer, 
Alliance,  Ohio 


“Tigger’s”  a  most  exceptional  cat. 

And  when  I  say  it,  I  mean  just  that. 

From  catnip  most  cats  will  get  their  fill 
Of  vitamins  and  chlorophyll; 

But  “Tigger”,  with  a  discerning  eye. 

Passes  those  common  green  things  all  by 
To  dine  on  African  violet  leaves. 

But  the  statistic  that  really  grieves 

Me,  he  chooses  a  “Blue  Ribbon”  winner, 

Each  time  he  feels  like  greens  for  dinner. 

Carol  Ace 
Honeoye,  New  York 

A  BLOSSOM 
BENEATH  THE  SOIL 

I’m  a  precious  little  violet  blossom  .  .  .  Unknown 
to  the  world  so  long  .  .  .  For  I  was  packed  be¬ 
neath  a  heavy  load  .  .  .  My  mistress  never  did 
intend  to  treat  me  so  .  .  .  For  I  really  see  tears 
in  her  eyes,  when  me  she  found  .  .  .  But  this  is 
what  she  did. 

A  box  was  filled  a  layer  of  stone  and  sand  .  .  . 
“Just  to  fill  the  box”  with  vermiculite  on  top  so 
soft  .  .  .  My  parent  leaf  and  many  friends  were 
planted  there  .  .  .  Many  bore  babies  and  many 
did  not  .  .  .  But  on  Jan.  4th  she  very  impatiently 
grew  .  .  .  And  up  she  pulls  this  beautiful  leaf 
.  .  .  And  there,  to  her  surprise,  all  snuggled  in 
these  .  .  .  Heavy  roots,  were  mother  and  me,  a 
perfect  .  .  .  Purple  bloom.  Marine;  is  my  name. 
So  excited,  she  didn’t  know  what  to  do  .  .  .  And 
there  wasn’t  too  much  left  when  she  got  through 
.  .  .  That  nite  was  the  Sun  Shine  City  African 
.  .  .  Violet  Club,  So  to  the  Club  we  went  .  .  . 
And  many  curious  eyes  looked  down  upon  me  .  .  . 
For  such  a  sight  they  never  see. 

Then  with  the  most  tender  loving  care  ...  I  was 
placed  in  a  beautiful  pot  .  .  .  And  she  is  now 
just  waiting  to  see  .  .  .  What  mother  and  I  will 
ever  be,  for  I  was  .  .  .  Once  a  precious  bloom, 
far  down  in  the  earth  .  .  .  Just  mother  and  me. 

Maude  Bunce 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
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THE  PLAINT  OF  A  VIOLET  LOVER 

Nothing  but  leaves, 

Milady  grieves 
O’er  months  of  wasted  time 
O’er  whims  indulged 

While  dreams  were  flowery  and  hopes  did  climb; 

She  reaps  from  months  of  labor 
Nothing  but  leaves 
Nothing  but  leaves. 

Nothing  but  leaves! 

Just  slow  gathering  gloom 
While  verdant  plants  have  borne  no  bloom, 

She  sows  her  seeds  .  .  .  wee  pots,  no  weeds, 
And  leaves,  green  leaves,  for  earnest  deeds. 

She  reaps  with  toil  —  and  gains 
Nothing  but  leaves. 

Nothing  but  leaves. 

Nothing  but  leaves! 

Milady  grieves 

As  counting  each  lost  and  misspent  day 
With  visions  of  violets  gone  astray; 

Heartsick  she  is  and  filled  with  peeves 
To  find  upon  her  window-sill 
Nothing  but  leaves. 

Nothing  but  leaves! 

Addendums 

This  started  as  a  ditty  — 

Has  fast  become  a  dirge; 

But  just  one  violet  pretty 

Could  cause  a  bright  new  urge. 

Mrs.  Leroy  C.  Brown 
Chicago,  Ill. 

WISTFUL,  WISHFUL  THINKING 

“Each  Morn  I  Bring  Thee  Violets”  ...  Or  so  the 
old  tune  goes  .  .  .  But  then  the  violet  was  but  a 
violet  .  .  .  And  the  rose  —  well  —  just  a  rose. 
Comes  another  day  with  change  beset  .  .  .  E’en 
blooms  go  cosmopolitan  .  .  .  And  the  modest, 
shrinking  violet  ...  We  now  know  as  the  Afri¬ 
can. 

Of  sheer  delight  but  temperamental  no  end  .  .  . 
If  too  cool  a  drink  or  too  little,  too  late  .  .  .  Lost 
in  my  vagaries  am  I,  amiss  to  comprehend  .  .  . 
What  happens  to  my  violets  is  sad  to  relate. 

If  I  but  knew  some  ancient  shibboleths  ...  To 
speak  before  these  sweet  green  things  .  .  .  That 
song  I’d  hear  which  through  my  memory  rings 
.  .  .  And  “Every  Morn  would  bring  me  Violets.” 
I  hope! 

Sophie  C.  Brown 

A  VIOLET  TO  CROW 

One  day  so  very  long  ago  .  .  .  Some  fifteen  years 
or  more  ...  A  dear  friend  by  the  name  of  Jo 
...  Was  standing  at  my  door  .  .  .  She  handed 
me  a  lovely  plant  ...  With  purple  blooms  so  gay 
,  .  .  And  said  it  was  a  cousin  —  or  an  aunt  .  .  . 
Of  her  African  violet  display  ...  I  cherished  it 
and  watched  it  grow  .  .  .  And  tended  it  with  care 
•  .  .  But  still  I  felt,  as  you  might  know,  .  .  .  That 
there  should  be  a  pair  ...  I  found  that  plants 
from  leaves  would  grow  .  .  .  And  so  I  ventured 
forth  ...  To  raise  a  few  and  get  to  know  .  .  . 


Varieties  from  East,  West,  South  and  North  .  .  . 
And  now  my  family’s  multiplied  ...  In  numbers 
you  can  guess  .  .  .  And  still  new  ones  to  be  tried 
.  .  ,  But,  oh  my  goodness,  what  a  mess  .  .  . 
They’ve  overtaken  house  and  home  .  .  .  And  even 
laundry  too  .  .  .  The  master  threatens  far  to 
roam  .  .  .  Unless  I  sell  a  hundred  —  or  two  .  .  . 
I  water  them  most  carefully  .  .  .  From  top  or 
bottom  too  .  .  .  And  feed  them  Spoonit  faithfully 
...  I  think,  each  month  I  do  ...  I  love  them  all 
and  tell  them  so  ...  No  favorite  do  I  share  .  .  . 
Here’s  distant  relative  of  Purple  Jo  ...  A  little 
rough  from  wear  .  .  .  At  random  I  did  choose 
this  one  .  .  .  Double  Orchid  Neptune,  to  be  shown 
.  .  .  But  really  it  can  be  outdone  ...  By  others 
just  as  well  known  ...  So  now  I’ve  told  my  story 
.  .  .  Why  African  violets  I  do  grow  .  .  .  But 
really  I  can’t  take  the  glory  .  .  .  For  only  God 
can  make  them  so, 

Mrs.  J.  O.  McDevitt 

Baldwin  Park,  California 

LAMENT 

I  met  a  little  elfman  once  .  .  .  Down  where  the 
violets  grow  ...  I  apologized  for  the  basement 
mess  .  .  .  It’s  always  cluttered  so  .  .  .  He 
slightly  frowned  .  .  .  And  looked  me  through  and 
through  .  .  .  “Well,”  he  said,  “You  brought  this 
On  yourself,  didn’t  you?  .  .  .  Collectivitis  begins 
with  ONE  ,  .  .  See  another,  and  ONE  becomes 
SOME  ...  Put  down  a  leaf  and  YOU  KNOW 
.  .  ,  Six  or  seven  plants  may  grow  .  .  .  So,  just 
build  more  shelves  .  .  .  Stop  fussing  and  fuming 
.  .  ,  It’s  a  heckuva  mess  ,  .  .  But  at  least  it’s 
blooming”  .  ,  .  Then  we  built  more  shelves  .  .  . 
We  did  like  he  said  ...  If  you  think  we’ve  less 
mess  .  .  .  You’ve  holes  in  your  head! 

Louise  MacPherson 

Seattle,  Washington 


OUR  VIOLET  FRIENDS 

They  are  praised,  they  are  slandered, 

But  you  will  have  to  admit 
They  give  you  joy  and  gladness 
As  on  your  window  sill  they  sit. 

When  winter  with  its  ice  and  snow 
Takes  a  heavy  toll 
Of  garden  plants  and  blossoms 
That  had  gladened  your  soul, 

You  sadly  turn,  then  look  surprised. 

What  a  lovely  garden  you  have  inside! 

The  violets  on  your  window  sill. 

Their  blossoms  opened  wide, 

Are  smiling  cheerfully  at  you 
In  spite  of  the  snow  outside. 

They  are  praised,  they  are  slandered 
Our  violet  friends, 

But  no  matter  what  their  faults 

They  bloom  so  patiently  thru  the  year 
They  surely  make  amends. 

Cora  E.  Fuller 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 
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SEPTEMBER  MAGAZINE 

Where,  oh  where  is  my  September  issue, 

Where,  oh  where  can  it  be? 

Friends  received  theirs  ten  days  ago 
So  where,  oh  where  can  mine  be? 

IVe  waited  and  waited  and  hoped  every  day 
That  the  postman  would  surely  bring  it  today! 

But  ‘nary’  a  magazine  so  far  have  I  got 

And  oh,  how  I  itch  for  the  news  that’s  just  out! 

I’ve  over  four  hundred,  so  you  see  I’ve  just  got 
To  keep  up  with  the  latest 

On  bugs,  feed  and  rot;  and  all  other  doings 
Of  this  flower  in  a  pot. 

Please  do  something  about  it 
Or  send  me  another. 

I  must  get  September’s  copy 
To  go  with  my  others. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Krewson 
Cambridge,  Nebraska 


HEART  THROB 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Molloy,  Jr.,  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Once  upon  a  time  not  too  long  ago  in  GAY 
PAREE  there  lived  two  LOVE  BIRDS.  I 
am  sure  you  all  know  them,  for  they  were  the 
GYPSY  PRINCE  and  the  GYPSY  PRINCESS. 
You  could  see  she  was  his  HEART’S  DESIRE, 
for  as  he  gazed  at  her  STARRY  EYED  his  heart 
went  TING-A-LING.  His  ATTRACTION  for  this 
DARK  BEAUTY  was  no  MASQUERADE,  so  he 
asked  her  to  be  THE  BRIDE. 

Now  she  loved  her  APOLLO  very  much  and 
consented  to  an  EASTER  WEDDING.  As  he 
placed  a  BLUE  DIAMOND  upon  her  finger,  you 
could  see  HAPPINESS  in  their  BLUE  EYES, 
for  truly  this  was  FIRST  LOVE. 

THE  BRIDE  was  PLUM  GORGEOUS  in  her 
WINE  VELVET  PINAFORE  with  BUTTONS 
‘N’  BOWS,  GYPSY  BEADS,  PINK  SUEDE 
shoes,  her  FANCY  PANTS,  and  her  BRIDAL 
WREATH  of  GARDENIA. 


ROOTED  VIOLET  LEAVES 
In  Plastic  Pots 

A  postcard  will  bring  my  list  by  return  mail 
PAY  DIRT 

An  organic  growing  medium  for  African  Violets 
PLASTIC  POTS 

Marbelized  plastic  pots  in  regular  or  squatty  sizes 
except  in  2^  inch  size.  Shpg.  Wt. 


25 

2%.  inch  pots  . 

. $1.25 

2 

lbs. 

25 

3  inch  pots  . 

.  2.00 

4 

lbs. 

25 

—  4  inch  pots  . 

.  3.75 

4 

lbs. 

50 

—  2%  inch  pots  . 

.  2.00 

4 

lbs. 

50 

—  3  inch  pots  . 

.  3.00 

7 

lbs. 

50 

— -  4  inch  pots  . 

.  5.50 

8 

lbs. 

100 

—  2%  inch  pots  . 

.  3.25 

6 

lbs. 

100 

— ■  3  inch  pots  . 

.  5.25 

12 

lbs. 

100 

—  4  inch  pots  . 

.  9.25 

15 

lbs. 

VIOLETS  BY  ELIZABETH 

3131  Montrose  Rockford,  Ill. 


The  BRIDES  MAID  was  a  vision  of  LOVE¬ 
LINESS  in  her  ALICE  BLUE  GOWN,  her  only 
jewel  a  CAMEO. 

MAID  OF  HONOR  was  the  GYPSY  QUEEN, 
who  wore  a  HOOP  SKIRT  of  PLUM  SATIN,  a 
STAR  SAPPHIRE  her  only  jewel. 

Many  happy  times  were  spent  by  these  two, 
such  as  a  trip  to  the  ICE  CAPADES.  There  were 
PINK  POPCORN,  COTTON  CANDY,  CANDY 
KISSES  and  a  DOUBLE  RASPBERRY  soda. 

Then  things  were  NIP  ‘N’  TUCK  for  a  while, 
for  several  children  came  to  bless  this  union. 
There  were  LITTLE  CHRIS,  LITTLE  JEFF, 
BABY  DOLL  and  GYPSY  BABY  FACE. 

But  there  on  a  NEW  DAWN  at  the  RAIN¬ 
BOW’S  END  was  a  POT  O’  GOLD  and  she  was 
MAGNIFICO  as  he  whispered  to  her  FORGET 
ME  NOT. 


FOLLOWING  ARE  SOME  POEMS  THAT 
WERE  GIVEN  AT  ROLL  CALL  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SUNRISE  SAINTPAULIA  CLUB  OF 
TOLEDO,  OHIO,  CHAPTER  1: 

In  morning  or  at  noon  time, 

And  at  the  close  of  day, 

I  tend  my  little  violets. 

They  take  dull  cares  away. 

Elnora  Mathewson 
Toledo,  Ohio 

We  just  want  food  and  water. 

In  a  regular  sort  of  way. 

Then  we’ll  burst  forth  with  blossoms 
And  cheer  even  a  dreary  day. 

Some  of  us  can  be  pink,  some  white,  some  blue 
And  put  all  together,  we’ll  bring  happiness 
to  you. 

Mrs.  G.  T.  Barnsley 
Toledo,  Ohio 

RED  HEAD  —  My  First  Violet 

I  was  just  a  little  RED  HEAD 

among  many  large  bouquets 
Sent  to  cheer  a  patient 

following  her  o-p-e-r-a-t-i-o-n  day 
I  was  little  noticed  with  so  many  flowers  around 
But  when  she  took  me  home 

my  real  beauty  then  was  found. 

Cause  all  other  flowers  withered  and  faded  away 
while  I  burst  forth  with  new  blossoms 
every  day. 

And  now  I  have  many  around  me 
Cause  the  patient  really  likes  violets 

and  strives  to  have  a  green  thumb. 

Mrs.  G,  T,  Bariisle? 
Toledo,  Ohio 

A  seed  pod  here, 

A  seed  pod  there 
And  soon  a  lovely  new  violet 
Will  need  my  loving  care. 

Norma  Farnsworth 
Toledo,  Ohio 
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Time  is  marching  on.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  in  a  very  short 
time  we  will  be  in  Cincinnati  at  the  Annual  Convention.  I  hope 
that  you  have  sent  in  your  reservations  already.  If  you  haven’t 
won’t  you  please  do  so  at  once,  and  be  sure  to  bring  your  member¬ 
ship  card.  By  so  doing  you  will  save  your  time  and  the  registration 
time  also. 

Charles  Fischer  has  informed  me  that,  quote,  ^‘Biological 
Abstracts  has  accepted  several  reviews  for  publication.  They  have 
further  agreed  to  publish  reviews  of  some  articles  appearing  as 
early  as  1952,  thus  assuring  proper  identification  in  scientific 
literature  of  some  of  the  excellent  past  papers.  I  believe  that  this 
acceptance  will  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  Magazine  and  I  hope 
will  act  as  a  stimulas  to  make  the  Magazine  continue  as  the  publication  place  for 
technical  articles  of  interest  to  Saintpaulians.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  important 
facet  of  the  publication.” 

How  many  of  you  have  seen  the  splendid  new  brochure  that  our  editor  has 
prepared.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work  and  should  be  the  means  of  interesting  many 
more  African  violets  enthusiasts  into  joining  our  Society.  The  brochure  lists  the 
various  services  that  the  Society  provides  along  with  a  brief  history  of  how  it  all  began. 

Our  editor  Alma  Wright  tells  me  that  many  of  you  used  the  application  blank  that 
was  included  in  the  December  issue  so  that  we  have  many  new  members.  Each  and 
every  one  can  do  a  lot  to  strengthen  our  Society  by  telling  your  friends  about  what  the 
Society  has  to  offer. 

The  Annual  Business  Meeting  that  will  be  held  at  this  Convention  may  very  well 
be  an  important  milestone  in  our  progress.  The  changes  that  are  suggested  to  be 
acted  upon  in  By-Laws  if  made  will  provide  the  machinery  for  a  larger,  better,  and 
more  serviceable  Society.  We  have  come  a  long  ways  in  a  very  short  time  and  we  will 
go  a  long  way  further  in  the  future.  African  violets  have  proved  their  worth  in  no 
uncertain  manner!  There  is  no  group  of  plants  anywhere  that  can  give  a  person  more 
satisfaction  and  joy  than  African  violets  properly  grown. 

Your  Officers,  Board  of  Directors  and  Chairman  of  Standing  Committees  will  be 
in  session  at  the  Annual  Convention  to  act  on  all  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  our 
Society.  Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  your  suggestions  for  improving  our  operations. 
Won’t  you  take  the  time  to  write  me  and  send  recommendations  so  that  they  may  be 
presented  to  the  Board  Meeting. 

I  have  called  a  meeting  of  the  Officers,  Directors,  and  Committee  Chairman  at 
1  P.M.  Wednesday,  April  3rd. 

Mrs.  Berst,  Chairman  of  the  Boyce  Edens  Research  Fund  reports  that  several  gifts 
have  been  received  to  date.  This  is  a  project  that  is  of  value  to  everyone  as  research 
shows  the  way  to  better  African  violets. 

If  you  as  individuals  or  your  Affiliated  Chapters  wish  to  contribute  to  this 
project  please  send  your  check  to  Mrs.  Ralph  Berst,  434  N.  Williams  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Once  more  I  urge  you  to  make  every  effort  to  attend  the  Convention.  Don’t  forget, 
you  can  make  the  work  of  the  Committee  much  easier  by  sending  in  your  reservatons 
early.  See  you  in  Cincinnati! 


Mr.  Carter 


Sincerely, 
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African  violets  live  happily  on  the  wall  garden. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  IN  BERMUDA 

Mrs.  Madeline  B.  Scott,  Bailey’s  Bay,  Bermuda 


Bermuda,  to  many  people,  means  Easter  lilies, 
and  certainly  when  the  fields  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  are  in  bloom  they  are  an  unforgettable 
sight.  However,  The  Easter  lily  is  only  one  of 
many  visitors  to  find  a  happy  home  in  Bermuda 
and  flourish  there.  Another  welcome  addition  has 
been  the  African  violet. 

At  the  Perfume  Factory,  in  Bailey’s  Bay, 
there  is  a  tiny  secret  garden  tucked  away  behind 
the  old  building,  once  a  Bermuda  farmhouse,  and 
the  hillside  which  rises  at  the  back.  In  this  small 
space,  partially  roofed  with  three  inch  cedar  slats 
to  keep  out  the  hottest  rays  of  the  summer  sun, 
African  violets  live  happily  in  much  the  same 
beauty  and  profusion  as  in  their  native  Tangan¬ 
yika.  The  walls  of  the  Perfume  Factory  make 
two  sides  of  this  garden  and  the  third  long  side 
of  the  triangle  is  a  grey  limestone  bank,  covered 
with  ferns  and  moss.  Holes  four  inches  deep  and 
six  inches  wide  have  been  dug  in  this  bank  and 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  one-third  earth,  one- 
third  peat  moss  and  one-third  barnyard  manure. 
In  this  soil  the  violets  thrive.  The  color  is  more 
intense  than  when  the  flowers  are  grown  indoors, 
growth  is  quick  and  plants  often  measure  twelve 
inches  across  with  flowers  one  and  three-quarter 


inches  in  diameter.  The  wall  faces  north  so  that 
the  violets  get  no  direct  sun  and  as  the  soil  retains 
moisture  it  is  only  necessary  to  water  the  plants 
once  a  week  when  the  weather  is  dry.  No  disease 
has  been  noted  so  far,  and  the  violets  receive  no 
special  care  except  that  the  plants  are  separated 
from  time  to  time  as  necessary.  Indeed,  in 
Bermuda  where  violets  can  be  grown  out  of  doors 
in  this  way,  the  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  to 
keep  the  seeds  down  so  as  to  promote  continuous 
flowering. 

Besides  the  violets  which  make  a  drapery  of 
purple,  blue,  pink  and  white  flowers  across  the 
back  of  the  garden,  there  is  a  ground  cover  of 
pilea  microphyllum,  pink  and  red  anthurium  and 
the  little  pigtail  variety  from  Hawaii.  Pink 
begonias  also  flourish,  and  a  plant  of  pilea 
cadierei  has  grown  to  be  two  feet  high  and  four 
feet  wide.  Camellias  are  now  coming  into  bud, 
and  from  the  slats  above  a  profusion  of  orchids 
is  suspended  in  hanging  baskets. 

Visitors  come  to  Bermuda  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  plants  in  this  garden  have  also 
come  from  many  widely  separated  places  to  bring 
still  greater  loveliness  to  this  tiny  island  where 
they  have  made  themselves  so  much  at  home. 

THE  END 


ID 


VC-13  Nemacdde 


Pat  Perkinson,  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corp* 


A  decade  ago  when  African  violets  became  in¬ 
fested  with  nematodes  their  growers  had  little 
recourse  but  to  stand  by  and  watch  the  plants 
deteriorate.  Even  five  years  ago  violet  lovers 
were  urged  to  destroy  infested  plants,  one 
authority  recommending  that  both  plant  and  soil 
be  thrown  into  a  hot  fire. 

Today,  after  several  years  of  concentrated 
experimentation,  the  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical 
Corporation  has  come  forth  with  what  it  hopes 
will  be  the  answer  to  the  nematode  problems  of 
African  violet  growers  as  well  as  growers  of 
other  plants  that  fall  prey  to  the  numerous 
varieties  of  these  small  but  death-dealing  animals. 

VC-13  Nemacide,  the  long  sought-for  material, 
is  proving  its  value  in  tests  on  many  plants  that 
are  hosts  to  the  nematode.  These  include  such 
popular  plants  as  azaleas,  boxwood,  camellias, 
chrysanthemums,  coleus,  dahlias,  gardenias, 
gladiolus,  hollies,  iris,  lilies,  narcissus,  peonies, 
roses  and  tulips. 

Nematodes  are  no  strangers  to  most  avid 
African  violet  growers.  They  are  all  too  familiar 
with  the  pale  and  droopy  leaves,  the  stunted  new 
growth,  the  paucity  of  flowers,  the  severely 
retarded  root  growth,  and  the  knots  on  the  roots 
which  betray  the  presence  of  the  root-knot  nema¬ 
tode,  one  of  the  most  damaging  of  the  large  clan. 
Some  of  the  other  species  may  be  seen  in  the 


saucers  in  which  potted  violets  stand,  hair-like 
worms  whose  size  is  little  indication  of  the 
damage  they  can  cause.  Other  nematodes,  and 
there  are  twenty-three  known  genera  of  plant- 
parasitic  nematodes  in  the  United  States,  are  as 
small  as  one-one-hundredth  of  an  inch.  As  many 
as  a  million  nematodes  may  be  found  in  a  cubic 
foot  of  soil. 

VC-13  is  effective  against  both  the  internal 
and  the  external  feeding  nematodes  that  are  free 
in  the  soil.  Applied  as  a  drench,  the  potent 
material  is  carried  into  all  areas  of  the  soil, 
destroying  the  pests  that  withdraw  vital  juices 
from  roots,  stems  and  leaves. 

African  violets  may  be  treated  right  in  their 
pots  by  this  drench  method.  It  is  best  to  apply 
the  solution  at  a  time  when  the  soil  is  only 
slightly  moist,  neither  too  damp  nor  too  dry. 
The  recommended  dilution  for  potted  plants  is 
one  teaspoonful  to  two  gallons  of  water.  A 
“batch”  of  solution  will  be  sufficient  to  drench 
the  soil  in  about  fifty  four-inch  pots  or  more 
than  twice  that  many  smaller  pots.  VC-13 
which  accidentally  lands  on  the  foliage  should  be 
washed  off.  If  needed,  a  second  application  of 
VC-13  may  be  made  at  the  end  of  a  six-month 
period.  The  material  is  not  toxic  to  plants  when 
it  is  used  at  the  suggested  concentration.  It  does 
not  affect  the  soil  pH  nor  its  fertility. 


Research  at  Virginia-Caro- 
lina  Chemical  Corporation 
has  brought  new  hope  to 
growers  whose  violets  are 
threatened  or  infested  with 
nematodes. 

Mr.  Virgil  Young  inspects 
leaf  cuttings. 
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African  violets  may  be  treated  for  nematodes  right  in  their  pots  by  drenching  or 
soaking  with  V-C  13  solution. 


As  a  preventive,  many  African  violet 
growers  will  want  to  treat  the  soil  in  which  they 
pot  new  plants,  A  water  emulsion  of  VC-13  is 
also  used  as  a  drench  for  this  purpose,  however 
a  stronger  solution  may  be  applied,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  a  quart  of  water.  This  will  treat  a  cubic 
foot  of  soil.  Following  the  drench  the  soil  should 
be  thoroughly  turned  and  mixed,  for  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  material  depends  upon  its  thorough 
dispersion  within  the  soil.  The  treated  soil  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  two  weeks  before  it  is 
used  for  potting  plants. 

Of  interest  to  most  hobbyists  is  the  expense 
involved  in  carrying  out  such  treatments  as  those 
discussed  above.  Surprisingly  enough,  it  costs 
less  than  four  cents  to  treat  the  soil  in  fifty 
four-inch  pots  or  to  treat  a  cubic  foot  of  potting 
soil.  VC-13  Nemacide  is  available  in  both  large 
and  small  quantities.  The  average  home  grower 
will  find  the  inexpensive  eight-ounce  bottle  con¬ 
venient. 

Another  decided  advantage  of  the  product  is 
its  residual  quality.  Since  it  is  relatively  non¬ 
volatile  and  chemically  stable,  the  material  dif¬ 
fuses  through  the  soil  slowly  and  controls  nema¬ 
todes  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Treatments  at 
recommended  rates  of  VC-13  in  greenhouse  bench 
soils  have  given  nematode  control  for  three  years 
following  one  or  two  applications. 

VC-13,  unlike  many  other  modem  chemicals, 
has  been  found  to  keep  very  well.  Unused  or 


partially  used  bottles  may  be  stored  under 
normal  shelf  conditions  for  long  periods  without 
loss  of  activity.  Crystals  may  form  if  the 
material  is  stored  at  below  freezing  temperatures, 
but  VC-13  will  return  to  its  normal  state  when 
the  temperature  rises  if  the  container  is  shaken. 

Although  the  milky  mixture  which  results 
from  adding  VC-13  to  water  does  have  a  mildly 
unpleasant  odor,  if  the  material  is  used  with 
normal  pesticide  handling  care  it  is  quite  harm¬ 
less. 


Briefly,  then,  here  are  the  advantages  of 
VC-13  Nemacide: 

It  is  safe  to  use  on  living  plants.  It  can  be 
used  before  or  after  planting. 

No  special  equipment  is  needed. 

It  is  easy  to  apply  as  a  drench. 

It  is  relatively  safe  to  humans. 

It  gives  residual  nematode  control. 

It  may  be  applied  at  any  time  it  is  convenient. 

It  has  no  adverse  effect  on  soil  pH  or  fertility. 

It  presents  no  storage  problems. 

It  is  relatively  inexpensive. 

It  is  available  in  convenient  sized  containers. 

Both  as  a  remedy  and  as  a  preventive,  VC-13 
should  soon  be  in  the  medicine  kit  of  every  Afri¬ 
can  violet  grower. 

THE  END 
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ONE  HYBRIDIZER  FOOLS  HIMSELF 


Dr,  Sheldon  C.  Reed,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Every  hybridizer  is  a  gambler,  as  absolute 
certainty  about  the  results  of  his  crosses  is 
never  present.  Crosses  made  within  the  genus 
Saintpaulia  are  likely  to  produce  hybrids  not 
greatly  different  from  varieties  already  available. 
That  is,  new  combinations  of  present  mutations 
or  sports  may  be  easily  obtained  according  to 
prediction  but  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  a  yellow 
violet  or  a  sweet-scented  one  will  be  obtained  by 
crossing  violets  now  known.  The  profits  for  the 
hybridizer  of  a  radically  new  violet  would  be 
great  —  but  the  chance  of  obtaining  one  is  small. 

Naturally  the  desire  to  introduce  new  heredity 
into  the  genus  Saintpaulia  has  led  to  any  number 
of  attempted  wide  crosses  with  other  genera  in 
the  family  such  as  Sinningia  and  Kohleria.  Some 
claims  have  been  made  that  seeds  or  hybrids  from 
crosses  between  different  genera  have  been 
obtained  but  the  evidence  is  never  forthcoming 
in  the  form  of  the  hybrid  plants.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  a  plant  as  a  hybrid 
between  any  of  the  genera  of  the  Gesneriaceae 
and  Saintpaulia  because  of  the  obvious  extensive 
differences  in  form  and  texture  of  the  plants. 
Never- the-less  one  look  at  the  gorgeous  crimson 
of  a  flower  such  as  Isoloma  hirsuta  is  all  the 
stimulus  that  is  necessary  for  the  hybridizer.  He 
can’t  resist  making  the  cross  even  though  he 
knows  that  the  chance  of  getting  a  single  hybrid 
plant  is  almost  nil,  or  practically  speaking,  it 
may  be  zero. 

The  writer  experienced  this  urge  a  few  years 
ago  but  each  time  it  came  on  he  took  a  nap  or 
in  some  way  spent  the  time  until  his  resistance 
to  the  generic  hybrid  folly  became  stronger. 
Finally,  finding  that  the  illusion  continued  to 
recur  he  decided  to  fool  himself  in  a  slightly 
different  fashion  from  his  predecessors.  The  idea 
was  to  make  the  various  generic  crosses  using 
tetraploid  African  violets  as  the  female  parents 
rather  than  the  diploid  African  violet  varieties 
available.  The  Saintpaulia  was  used  as  the  female 
parent  because  as  a  male  parent  its  pollen  tubes 
probably  would  not  be  long  enough  to  grow  all 
the  way  down  the  styles  of  the  other  genera  used. 

The  tetraploid  African  violets  used  were 
Dupont  liuvender  Pink  and  Ruffled  Queen.  These 
two  varieties  have  the  tetraploid  number  of 
chromosomes  which  is  thirty  pairs  compared  with 
fifteen  pairs  in  a  diploid  variety  such  as  Calico. 
My  friend  in  folly,  Henry  C.  Peterson,  supplied 
most  of  the  various  other  genera  used  as  the  male 
parents  in  the  crosses.  These  were  Columnea 
gloriosa,  Trichosporum  pulchra,  Isoloma  hirsuta, 
Rechsteineria  cardinalis,  several  varieties  of 
Episcia  including  a  tetraploid  form,  and  the 
slipper  gloxinia.  Needless  to  say,  nothing  what¬ 
ever  came  from  the  crosses. 


The  rationale  which  led  to  this  wasted  effort 
was  the  very  slim  chance  that  the  larger  number 
of  chromosomes  in  the  tetraploid  Saintpaulias 
would  accept  the  smaller  number  of  chromosomes 
from  the  other  genera  without  noticing  the 
difference.  While  such  naivete’  is  not  ordi¬ 
narily  expected  from  a  person  with  full  profes¬ 
sorial  rank,  the  experience  was  refreshing  —  and 
it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  foible  was  per¬ 
petrated  after  hours  as  recreation. 

But  the  course  of  the  folly  is  not  yet  fully  run. 
I  have  a  number  of  plants  of  a  related  genus 
called  Petrocosmea  Kerrii.  This  genus  is  reported 
to  be  a  close  relative  of  Saintpaulia  and  further¬ 
more  it  is  said  to  have  yellow  flowers!  However, 
this  exasperating  weed  refuses  to  flower  for  me. 
A  challenge  of  this  sort  is  difficult  to  ignore,  so 
it  may  be  some  time  before  the  lure  of  the 
intergeneric  cross  has  finally  been  banished  from 
my  thoughts. 

In  the  meantime  the  Research  Committee  of 
the  African  Violet  Society  still  offers  its  $25.00 
prize  for  the  first  intergeneric  hybrid  with 
Saintpaulia  as  one  of  the  parents.  There  is  also 
a  man  in  this  country  who  offers  a  reward  of 
$10,000  to  anyone  who  can  prove  to  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  world  is  round.  It  is  not  very  likely 
that  either  of  these  sums  will  ever  be  paid  — 
but  there  isn’t  any  reason  why  we  shouldn’t  get 
some  fun  out  of  trying  for  them.  So,  good  luck 
one  and  all,  in  your  quest  for  the  fleece  of  gold, 
the  intergeneric  hybrid! 

THE  END 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

Fresh  cut  from  state  inspected  plants 

Spring  list  on  request 

Vallin’s  PINK  PETTICOATS  —  Deep, 
rayed  cerise  pink  single  with  very  frilled 
edge.  Dark  green,  red  backed  wavy  foliage. 

NORTHERN  PINE  —  Good  light  blue 
double.  Dark  wavy  red  backed,  frilled  edged 
foliage  better  than  Africa’s. 

“Newest  of  new  and 

choicest  of  old  varieties” 

LUTIE  DUNLAP 

5007  Chestnut  Kansas  City  30,  Mo. 
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TIPS  FOR  GROWING 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Violet  Treasure  House,  Springdale,  Arkansas 


SOIL.  African  violets,  in  their  natural  state, 
grow  in  leafmold.  They  must  have  a  very  loose, 
porous  soil,  or  they  will  not  bloom  well.  Here  is 
the  formula  for  our  own  soil: 

2  parts  wood-earth  containing  lots  of 
old  leafmold 

%  part  (scanted)  screened  peatmoss 

1  part  (scanted)  screened,  old  well- 
rotted  cow  manure  (do  not  use 
manure  that  is  not  old  and  well- 
rotted) 

1  part  sharp  sand,  from  any  lumber 
yard 

To  one  bushel  of  the  above  mixture,  add 

1  heaping  pint  of  bonemeal; 

1  heaping  pin^  of  superphosphate;  and 

3  heaping  pints  of  crushed  charcoal. 

You  can  get  bonemeal,  superphosphate  and 
charcoal  at  seed  stores  or  spray  supply  stores. 
Do  not  use  vermiculite  in  potting  soil.  In  time,  it 
disintegrates  and  packs!  We  have  tried  it! 

STERILIZE  YOUR  SOIL  AND  SAND.  Afri¬ 
can  violets  are  very  subject  to  nematodes. 
Always  sterilize  your  soil  mixture;  and  always 
sterilize  any  sand  you  use  around  violet  leaves. 
Almost  all  sand  is  infected  with  nematodes;  so 
donT  take  a  chance! 

Sand  can  be  sterilized  at  a  high  temperature, 
as  no  humus  is  involved.  Work  a  medium-size 
potato  into  the  center  of  your  pan  of  sand;  and 
when  the  potato  is  done,  nematodes  will  be 
‘‘done.’’ 

Potting  soil,  because  it  has  so  much  humus  in 
it,  must  be  sterilized  at  a  low  temperature,  as  a 
high  temperature  will  ruin  the  value  of  the 
humus. 

Moisten  your  soil  mixture  well  before  you  ever 
sterilize  it,  whether  you  bake  it  or  steam  it,  as 
moisture  in  the  soil-mix  helps  to  carry  heat 
through  the  soil  more  evenly.  Work  a  medium- 
size  potato  into  the  middle  of  your  pan  of  soil, 
and  when  the  potato  is  done,  nematodes  will  be 
“done.” 

If  you  bake  your  soil  in  the  oven,  keep  the 
temperature  at  about  one  hundred  eighty  to  two 
hundred  degrees,  which  is  as  low  heat  as  most 
ovens  will  operate  on.  It  takes  a  long  time  at 
such  low  heat,  so  don’t  ever  start  sterilizing  soil 
when  you  are  in  a  hurry. 

The  better  way  is  to  set  a  pan  of  soil-mixture 
in  a  larger  pan  in  which  there  is  some  water.  Set 
the  soil-pan  on  some  fruit- jar  lids,  to  lift  it  up 
a  little,  to  allow  “bubbling  room”  for  the  water. 


Put  a  lid  on  the  larger  pan  holding  the  water  so 
the  steam  will  go  into  the  soil.  When  you  think 
it  is  done,  fork  out  the  potato  and  test  it;  if 
potato  is  not  done,  push  it  back  in  and  steam 
some  more. 

If  you  use  a  pressure  cooker,  keep  the  pressure 
at  five  pounds,  and  use  the  potato  test  to  tell  how 
long. 

DO  NOT  USE  THIS  STERILIZED  SOIL  FOR 
AT  LEAST  24  HOURS!  Heating  the  humus  in 
the  soil-mixture  builds  up  a  tremendous  amount 
of  nitrate  in  the  mixture  —  so  much  that  it  would 
damage  roots  of  violets  if  you  used  it  right 
away!  If  you  will  ripple  your  fingers  through 
this  soil  a  lot,  and  thus  aerate  the  mixture  and 
let  the  excess  nitrate  escape,  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  use  it  after  twenty-four  hours.  We  let  our 
soil  set  three  or  four  days  before  using  it. 

SIZE  OF  POTS.  We  recommend  three  inch 
standard  or  four  inch  squatty  ordinary  clay  pots. 
Most  experts  recommend  nothing  larger  for  home 
use  than  a  three  inch  standard;  and  here  is  why: 
If  you  water  from  the  bottom  and  get  a  three 
inch  pot  all  soaked,  air  circulating  around  it  will 
pull  the  moisture  out  of  it  so  that  violet  roots 
can  get  air  fairly  quickly.  But  if  you  get  a  four 
inch  pot  thoroughly  soaked,  it  may  not  dry  down 
quickly  enough  to  give  roots  air  when  they  need 
it.  IF  YOU  WILL  WATER  FROM  THE  TOP, 
and  finger-tip-test  before  you  water,  you  can 
safely  use  a  four  inch  pot.  You  could  put  a  big 
violet  in  a  big  pot;  but,  if  you  ever  get  such  a 
mass  of  soil  very  wet,  it  would  never  dry  down 
in  time  to  give  roots  air  when  they  need  it.  So 
if  you  want  to  use  a  big  pot,  you  simply  have 
to  water  from  the  top,  and  make  the  finger-tip- 
test  each  time  before  you  water.  Don’t  try  to  get 
the  soil  all  soaked;  just  water  enough,  from  the 
top,  to  get  a  little  moisture  down  to  the  roots! 
It  is  awfully  easy  to  overwater  a  violet  in  a  big 
pot!  A  big  pot  is  slow  to  dry  down,  so  you  don’t 
water  a  big  pot  very  often.  Never  water  until 
the  soil  feels  dry  to  your  finger-tips. 

If  you  are  using  a  pot  that  has  been  used  be¬ 
fore,  be  sure  to  sterilize  it  by  boiling  it  before 
using  it  again.  This  is  very  important,  really! 

POTTING  VIOLETS.  No  matter  how  porous 
your  soil  is,  use  a  layer  of  drainage  material  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot.  In  a  three  inch  standard 
clay  pot,  use  a  half  inch  layer  of  broken  pottery, 
coarse  gravel,  or  small  stones,  A  four  inch 
squatty  would  require  about  three-fourths  inch 
drainage  materials;  a  larger  pot  should  have  a 
deeper  layer. 

You  should  not  pot  violets  with  bone-dry  soil! 
Neither  should  it  be  really  downright  moist.  You 
just  want  the  barest  trace  of  moisture  about  it. 
You  can  sprinkle  dry  soil  with  your  hand  dipped 
in  water  or  lightly  with  a  clothes  sprinkler;  then 
ripple  with  your  fingers  for  even  distribution  of 
this  slight  moisture. 

Keep  a  newly  set-out  violet  in  a  shaded  lo¬ 
cation  for  twenty-four  hours;  and  the  slight 
moisture  in  the  potting  soil  is  all  the  roots  need 
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the  first  eight  hours  or  so;  however,  if  you  feel 
you  should  give  them  a  bit  more  moisture  after 
potting,  give  just  a  few  teaspoons  of  water  from 
the  top.  Violet  greenhouses  let  newly  potted  vio¬ 
lets  just  set  in  this  BARELY  moist  soil  overnight 
without  any  additional  moisture  at  all;  and  then 
next  morning,  give  a  very  light  watering  from 
the  top. 

It  is  awfully  easy  to  overwater  a  newly  set- 
out  violet!  New  soil  is  so  porous  before  it  settles 
down  that  it  holds  too  much  water  around  tne 
roots  of  violets,  especially  when  roots  are  not  yet 
established  in  their  new  home;  so  to  offset  tfiis 
condition,  you  give  water  very  little  at  a  time, 
and  from  the  topi  After  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
soil  settles  and  “packs”  a  little;  then  you  can 
begin  watering  normally. 

WATERING.  Violet  roots  need  air  just  as 
much  as  they  need  water.  That  is  why  they  re¬ 
quire  a  very  porous  soil;  so  air  can  get  to  the 
roots  freely.  Right  away  after  you  water  them, 
their  roots  must  have  air.  I  positively  DO  NOT 
recommend  watering  violets  from  the  bottom!  I 
am  strictly  against  bottom-watering!  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  more  violets  are  killed  by  bottom  watering 
than  by  any  other  one  thing.  If  a  potful  of  soil 
gets  soaking  wet  around  violet  roots,  before  it 
can  dry  down  enough  to  give  the  roots  air,  they 
frequently  begin  deterioration;  and  when  deterio¬ 
ration  once  begins  in  violet  roots,  it  usually  con¬ 
tinues,  at  a  slow  rate!  If  you  are  an  old  hand  at 
raising  violets  and  have  the  seventh-sense  that 
tells  you  just  how  much  moisture  they  need,  you 
can  safely  water  from  the  bottom;  but  a  beginner 
should  NEVER  water  from  the  bottom  until  ne 
becomes  experienced  enough  to  have  that  seventh- 
sense. 

How  often  should  you  water?  Your  finger¬ 
tips  will  tell  you.  When  stoves  are  on,  you  have 
to  water  twice  as  often  as  you  do  when  stoves 
are  not  lighted.  A  three  inch  ordinary  clay  pot 
will  have  to  be  watered  every  morning  from  the 
top  when  stoves  are  on.  If  you  use  glazed  pots, 
or  plastic  pots,  or  set  clay  pots  down  in  glazed 
containers,  that  makes  a  big  difference.  Air  does 
not  circulate  through  a  glazed  surface  and  it  does 
not  pull  the  moisture  out  of  the  pot  so  fast.  A 
glazed  pot  doesn’t  have  to  be  watered  a  third  as 
often  as  a  clay  pot.  Rainy  weather  makes  a  big 
difference,  too.  So  since  air  conditions  in  homes 
vary,  and  types  of  pots  vary,  here  is  the  only 
safe  rule  —  the  finger-tip  test!  Every  morning, 
test  the  top  of  the  soil  in  each  pot  with  your 
finger-tips.  If  this  pot  feels  dry  this  morning, 
water  it;  if  it  feels  the  least  bit  moist,  leave  it 
until  tomorrow  morning.  NEVER  WATER  A 
TRACE  OF  MOISTURE!  And  you  will  find  a 
teapot  the  ideal  thing  to  water  violets  with! 

If  you  can  keep  rainwater  on  hand  for  your 
violets,  do  so.  Rainwater  is  wonderful  for  vio¬ 
lets;  so  much  better  than  chemically  purified 
waters. 


YELLOW  SPOTS  ON  FOLIAGE.  If  you  get 
a  drop  of  water  on  a  violet  leaf  and  leave  it  in 
the  bright  light  unprotected,  it  will  make  an  ugly 
yellow  spot  that  will  never  go  away.  (I  think 
that  is  why  the  idea  of  watering  from  the  bottom 
originated  in  the  first  place.)  So,  either  move 
the  plant  to  a  shady  place  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  until  it  dries;  OR  —  just  lay  a  newspaper 
over  the  plant  until  it  dries.  But  lay  the  paper 
over  quickly;  don’t  delay. 

Always  water  violets  with  warmish  water,  a 
few  degrees  warmer  than  room  temperature. 
Cold  water  will  spot  foliage.  And  water  violets 
in  the  morning  when  you  have  a  rising  tempera¬ 
ture  to  your  advantage.  It  can  be  harmful  to 
water  a  violet  at  night  when  temperature  is  grow¬ 
ing  cooler  by  the  minute. 

LOCATION.  Violets  must  have  one  hundred 
per  cent  light  or  they  will  not  bloom;  but  that 
does  not  mean  sunrays.  Filter  any  direct  sun¬ 
light  through  a  thin  scrim  curtain.  From  March 
to  September,  north  windows  are  best,  providing 
there  is  no  porch  or  shade  trees;  but  from  October 
on,  there  is  not  enough  light  at  a  north  window 
for  good  bloom.  East  windows  are  excellent,  ex¬ 
cept  that  from  9  o’clock  until  noon,  you  must 
filter  the  sunrays  (you  could  just  drop  a  news¬ 
paper  behind  your  plants  until  noon,  if  nothing 
else);  by  noon,  the  sun  is  south  of  the  house  and 
you  can  remove  all  shade  or  push  back  curtains 
and  give  bare  one  hundred  per  cent  light  all  after¬ 
noon.  A  south  window  would  have  to  be  shaded 
or  curtained  throughout  the  summer  months;  but 
in  winter,  gorgeous  violets  grow  in  south  windows 
with  only  light  sun-filtering  part  of  the  day.  In 
west  windows,  bare  light  until  afternoon;  filter 
afternoon  sunbeams. 

MOVEMENT  OF  AIR  around  violets  is  essen¬ 
tial.  As  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough, 
open  windows  behind  plants  about  an  inch  or 
less  and  leave  them  open.  When  weather  grows 
too  cool  for  open  windows,  be  sure  the  area  of 
violet  plants  is  reached  by  moving  air  currents. 
If  the  family  uses  the  room  a  lot,  this  usually 
keeps  the  air  moving  sufficiently,  unless  the 
plants  set  in  a  “pocket”  which  air  does  not  reach 
readily,  in  which  case  a  small  fan  could  be  used. 
Many  people  keep  a  tiny  electric  fan  turned 
toward  their  violet  areas  at  times,  to  insure  good 
circulation  of  air  around  them. 

STRONG  DRAFTS  OF  AIR  over  violets  will 
cause  foliage  to  curl,  and  harshen,  and  buds  will 
drop.  I  tried  to  keep  violets  in  the  arches  of  my 
north  porch,  but  the  wind-play  over  them  almost 
ruined  them.  However,  had  the  porch  been 
screened,  I  could  have  used  it  successfully.  If  a 
strong  draft  blows  through  an  area  of  your  room, 
don’t  expect  violets  to  grow  well  in  such  an  area. 

TEMPERATURE  is  best  around  seventy  to 
seventy-five  degrees;  and  at  night,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  should  not  drop  more  than  ten  degrees  below 
the  daytime  temperature.  Any  drop  of  more  than 
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ten  degrees  will  keep  violets  from  blooming. 
Don’t  let  the  room  get  real  cold  during  the  night; 
violets  simply  cannot  stand  cold  nights.  In  the 
summer,  when  the  weather  gets  real  hot  and  dry, 
violets  don’t  do  well  either.  If  you  have  a  base¬ 
ment  where  you  could  put  fluorescent  lights  over 
them,  you  should  move  your  violets  to  the  base¬ 
ment  during  hot  weather.  Use  a  small  fan  there 
for  good  movement  of  air.  If  you  have  no  base¬ 
ment,  keep  as  much  humidity  in  the  air  around 
your  violets  as  you  possibly  can  during  hot 
weather,  and  keep  most  of  the  buds  picked  off. 
They  get  along  better  if  they  don’t  have  the 
burden  of  heavy  bloom.  No  matter  what  pre¬ 
cautions  you  take,  you  probably  will  lose  some 
plants  during  real  hot  weather. 

HUMIDITY.  Moisture  in  the  air  is  necessary 
if  violets  are  to  bloom  well.  Keep  pans  of  water 
setting  on  your  stoves.  Many  people  keep  vio¬ 
lets  setting  on  trays  of  moist  sand  (but  don’t 
push  the  pots  down  in  this  moist  sand  or  you  will 
hold  too  much  moisture  around  violet  roots  for 
too  long  a  period  which  will  start  roots  rotting; 
just  set  the  plants  down  gently  ON  TOP  of  the 


moist  sand).  Also,  this  sand  must  be  sterilized. 
It  could  give  you  a  bad  case  of  nematodes.  Some 
people  keep  water  in  the  trays  and  set  violet 
pots  up  on  small  stones  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
water.  Real  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun 
comes  up,  you  could  lightly  spray  your  violets 
with  a  fine  mist;  but  for  goodness  sake,  don’t 
let  any  sunbeams  find  your  violet  foliage  with 
the  least  bit  of  moisture  on  it!  If  the  sunbeams 
slip  up  on  you,  quickly  cover  your  violets  with 
newspaper  until  foliage  is  dry, 

WEEKLY  BATHS.  Violet  leaves  get  dusty, 
just  like  furniture;  then  they  can’t  “breathe” 
well.  Be  sure  plants  are  dry  before  a  bath.  If 
you  water  them,  and  then  give  them  a  bath,  that 
is  too  much  water  for  them;  moreover,  moist  soil 
would  wash  out  readily!  Take  the  violets  to  your 
kitchen  sink,  adjust  the  faucets  so  that  the  water 
is  a  degree  or  two  warmer  than  room  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  have  the  water  turned  on  lightly  on 
both  hot  and  cold  sides  so  that  the  spray  will  be 
just  gentle  and  not  forceful;  then  spray  your 
plants.  Be  sure  to  set  plants  in  a  shaded  location 


NOW-A  New  Aluminum 


^loraCarl 


For  perfect,  practical,  and  easy  indoor  gardening.  Now 
the  popular  TUBE  CRAFT  FLORA  CART  is  available 
in  tubular  aluminum  construction,  and  at  no  additional 
cost.  Made  of  a  special  heat-treated  aluminum  alloy, 
it  is  light  weight,  corrosion  resisting,  and  sturdy.  The 
large  heavy  duty  4"  diameter  rubber-tired  ball  bearing 
swivel  casters  make  it  easily  moved  even  over  heavy 
carpeting. 


NEW  TYPE  FLUORESCENT  FIXTURE 


TUBE  CRAFT  also  offers,  for  the  first  time,  the  brand  new  Com- 
bolite  fluorescent  fixture,  designed  especially  for  flower  culture, 
combining  both  incandescent  and  fluorescent  light,  proved  superior 
to  either  one  used  alone. 

TUBE  CRAFT  is  also  currently  offering  several  new  and  practical 
accessories  of  special  interest  to  Flora  Cart  owners  and  indoor 
garden  hobbyists. 


THE  NEW  ALUMINUM 


Why  not  write  today  for  free  literature  covering  full  description 
and  prices  ? 


NOTE  —  The  manufacturers  of  the  popular  FloraCart  are  happy  to 
again  present  a  FloraCart  (Model  CA2  complete  unit)  as  an 
award  at  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  —  April  4,  5,  6,  1957. 

CLASS  —  Three  specimen  plants  (1  true  purple,  1  pink,  and  1  white, 
any  variety)  scoring  the  highest  points.  Each  plant  must 
score  at  least  85  points.  These  plants  are  to  be  entered  in 
the  regular  classes  for  true  purples,  pinks,  and  whites. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS  — 

1953  —  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1954  —  Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue,  Donaldson,  Tennessee. 

1955  —  Rev.  Harold  L.  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

1956  —  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


C  Tube  Craft 


Dept.  C 

1950  West  114th  St. 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 
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to  dry  before  replacing  them  in  strong  light.  If 
you  don’t  have  a  kitchen  spray,  you  can  use  a 
clothes  sprinkling  bottle. 

CYCLES  OF  BLOOM.  African  violets  grow 
and  develop  in  a  rather  unusual  way.  When  roots 
of  a  young  plant  get  sturdy  enough,  the  plant 
sends  up  a  small  bouquet  of  bloom;  then  the 
roots  go  through  a  period  of  development  for 
maybe  a  couple  of  months  or  more  before  another 
bouquet  of  bloom  appears.  There  are  several  of 
these  cycles  of  bloom  and  non-blooming  periods 
before  the  roots  are  sturdy  enough  and  well 
enough  established  for  continuous  bloom.  It  takes 
a  long  time  to  develop  a  good-blooming  plant. 

If  the  plant  is  overwatered  at  any  time,  to 
start  root  deterioration;  or  if  the  roots  are 
allowed  to  get  too  dry,  and  so  deteriorate  from 
drouth,  such  damage  to  roots  will  prevent  normal 
cycles  of  bloom.  So  even  when  your  violets  are 
not  in  bloom,  remember  the  roots  are  developing 
to  send  up  bloom  later,  and  give  plants  best 
possible  care.  Give  regular  feedings  and  give  the 
daily  finger-tip  test  to  see  if  the  plant  needs 
water  that  day.  And  don’t  fret  about  the  non- 
blooming  periods  between  cycles  of  bloom;  that 
is  simply  the  way  a  violet  grows.  Some  day  its 
roots  will  be  sturdy  enough  for  practically  con¬ 
tinuous  bloom. 

DON’T  REMOVE  LEAVES  FROM  YOUR 
VIOLETS.  A  young  plant  that  is  trying  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  strong  root  system  must  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  leaf  removal!  There  is  a  close  balance 
between  leaves  and  roots  in  a  young  violet  plant. 
After  a  plant  gets  older  and  has  a  good  root 
system  established,  it  can  give  up  a  few  leaves, 
at  intervals,  without  ill  effects.  But  with  a  young 
nlant,  remove  only  the  leaf  or  two  necessary  to 
balance  up  the  nlant  for  perfect  symmetrical 
appearance,  and  then  leave  it  alone!  If  you  have 
a  friend  who  wants  a  leaf,  tell  her  you  will  keep 
her  in  mind  and  in  three  or  four  months,  when 
you  can  take  a  few  leaves,  you  will  give  her  one. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  VIOLETS  TO  CON¬ 
DITIONS.  When  you  first  take  a  violet  plant 
into  your  home,  it  won’t  do  much  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  going  through  a  period  of  adjustment 
to  the  conditions  it  finds  in  your  home.  That  is 
why  some  say  you  should  not  even  move  a  violet 
from  one  room  to  another  room  in  your  home. 
If  temperatures  and  humidity  are  the  same  in  the 
different  rooms,  it  will  not  slow  up  your  violet 
to  move  it  about;  but  if  conditions  vary,  it  is 
true  that  the  violet  will  have  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  new  conditions  before  it  will  do  much. 

FOOD  FOR  VIOLETS.  We  have  tried  many 
plant  foods,  but  we  have  found  Plant  Marvel  to 
give  the  best  results.  Plant  Marvel  looks  exactly 
like  orange  jello.  Always  use  the  little  measuring 
spoon  that  comes  in  each  package,  and  level  it  off 
with  a  knife.  Never  heap  it.  Use  Plant  Marvel 
on  ordinary  violets  regularly  once  every  two 
weeks  (say,  every  other  Saturday);  but  give  it 
to  double-flowering  kinds  and  heavy  Amazon  foli¬ 
age  varieties  weekly.  Double-flowering  varieties 
and  supreme-foliage  types  like  frequent  feedings. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

DOUBLES 

Pink  Popcoi'n 

Blueva 

Pink  Multiflora 

Pink  Hoosier 

Blue  Peak 

Pink  Happiness 

WINE 

Pink  Astolot 

Crusader 

Pink  Enchantress 

Lorna  Doone 

Pink  Strike  me  Pink 

Midnight  Double 

Pink  Petticoats 

Sun  Dance 

Pink  Powder  Puff 

Drops  O’Wine 

Pink  Cushion 

Dubonnet 

Pink  Puff 

Frivoletta 

(Not  Powder  Puff) 

Garnet 

Pink  Old  Fashion 

Pink  Miss  Muffit 

Velvet  Empress 

Pink  Evelyn  Johnson 

LAVENDER  AND 

Pink  Dee  Six 

VIOLET  SHADES 

Pink  Cheer 

Laura 

Pink  Minnesota 

Mary  Thompson 

Pink  Honey  Bud 

First  Love 

Pink  Cloud 

Holiday 

Pink  Bountiful  Sup. 

Lacy  Lav.  Supreme 

Lavida 

LT.  BLUE  TO  PURPLE 

Annabelle  Lee 

Blue  Nocturne 

Queen’s  Cushion 

Blue  Pom. 

Dbl.  Inspiration 

Blue  Multiflora 

Lav.  &  Lace 

Nancy  Hanks 

Creme  Puff 

Bernice 

Lav.  Bo-Peep 

Santa  Maria 

Double  Violet 

Brides  Bouquet 

Queen  Hi 

Rose  Pink  Queen 

Student  Prince 

WHITE 

Cavalier  Supreme 

White  Puff 

Black  Magic 

White  Pride  Supreme 

September  Song 

Sea  Sprite 

Regency 

Madonna 

Cara  Mia 

White  Cushion 

tblue  with  white) 

Chiffon 

GENEVAS 

Multiflora 

Silver  Geneva 

Popcorn 

Snowy  Skies 

Bridesmaid  (with  blue) 

Blue  Summit 

Wintergreen  (with  blue) 

White  Heather 

SINGLES 

Pink  Magic 

GENEVAS 

Fused  Pink 

Autumn  Frost 

Pink  Spice 

Rainbow  King 

Pink  Wonder 

Geneva  Nuevo 

Pink  Joy 

Pink  Cheer 

Sunbonnet  Sue 

Bon  Bon  Pink 

WINE 

Misty  Pink 

Cal.  Dk.  Plum  Sup. 

Georgia  Peach 

Pollyanna 

Pink  Caress 

Cordovan  Queen 

(heavily  fringed) 

Red  Man 

Blue  Waverly 

Triumph 

America 

Suprita 

Bit  O’  Blue 

Hi  Noon 

Ruffled  Heiress 

Marvel  Beauty 

Frosted  Blue  Lace 

Blue  Heiress 

Show  Queen 

Fmneror  Wilhelm 

WHITE 

Frilled  Amethyst 

Thunderhead 

Ruffled  Queen 

Twinkletoes  (orchid  edge) 

Lilac  Ballet 

Angel  Lace  (orchid  fringe) 

Ocean  Waves 

Snow  Prince 

Purple  Monai-ch 

Rose  Wing  (rose  fringe) 

Sunrise  Supreme 

Snowflake 

Purple  Knight 

Alaska 

Lav.  Pink  Debutante 

Monarch 

Gorgeous  Violet 

White  Orchid 

Violet  Beauty 

Madam  Kem 

(heavily  fringed) 

These  are  rooted  leaves 

shipped  in  pots  in  which 

they  are  grown.  12  for 

$6.00,  25  for  $11.00,  50 

for  $21.00,  100  for  $40.00.  All  prepaid. 

Please  list  several  alternates. 

NEW  PLASTIC  MARKERS  —  Lovely  colors  for 

your  show  or  gift  plants. 

5%"  X  Pink,  orchid. 

green,  light  blue,  yellow. 

Alike  or  assorted,  $2.25 

per  100.  Sample  10^  including  new  list. 

WHITE  PLASTIC  MARKERS  —  $1.25  per  100. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME! 

MRS.  N.  E 

*K  WILSON 

4184  Bankhead  Hwy., 

Route  3,  Austell,  Ga. 
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If  you  prefer  to  use  cow  manure,  it  gives 
excellent  results,  also.  Fill  a  bucket  half  full  of 
cow  manure  (and  it  can  be  either  fresh  or  old); 
then  fill  the  bucket  with  boiling  water.  Let  it  set 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  pour  the  water  off  into 
a  cream  can  or  some  other  container  you  can 
cover  tightly  to  keep  insects  away.  The  liquid 
will  be  dark  brown  in  color.  Once  every  week  or 
so,  take  some  of  this  dark  manure  water  and 
dilute  it  with  plain  water  until  it  is  the  color  of 
weak  tea.  Water  your  violets  with  this  weak- 
colored  manure  water  once  every  week  or  ten 
days  regularly. 

SYMMETRICAL  GROWTH  OF  VIOLETS  is 
what  all  true  violet  lovers  strive  for!  Multiple- 
crown  plants  simply  are  not  acceptable!  Your 
violet  must  grow  out  from  the  center  of  the  plant 
only.  When  growth  starts  on  the  sides,  or  in  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves,  it  is  called  ‘‘sucker  growth”  or 
“sucker  crowns.”  Watch  such  a  growth  just  a 
few  days  to  make  sure  it  is  not  a  bud;  when 
you  are  convinced  it  is  not  a  bud,  take  a  sharp- 
pointed  pencil  and  push  the  growth  out,  neatly 
and  cleanly.  If  you  leave  the  “heel”  of  the 
sucker-crown,  new  growth  will  develop  there 
again  very  quickly,  so  don’t  leave  a  trace  of  such 


growth.  If  you  leave  sucker-crowns  too  long  be¬ 
fore  pushing  them  out,  they  will  push  one  row 
of  leaves  upward  and  the  lower  row  downward, 
and  thus  ruin  the  lovely  symmetry  of  your  plant; 
so  push  them  out  while  they  are  tiny. 

IT  IS  EASY  TO  RE-ROOT  A  VIOLET.  If 
you  feel  you  are  going  to  lose  a  plant,  don’t 
hesitate!  Take  a  sharp  knife  (a  dull  knife  will 
bruise  plant  tissues),  and  cut  the  plant  off  right 
at  the  base.  Be  sure  any  trace  of  rot  is  cut 
away.  Remove  the  bottom  round  of  leaves  if  they 
are  limp.  Push  the  plant-top  down  into  a  bed  of 
moist  vermiculite;  turn  a  glass  mixing  bowl  over 
it  to  keep  humidity  above  the  “crippled”  foliage; 
keep  the  vermiculite  barely  moist  at  all  times; 
give  it  good  light  but  no  simbeams.  In  just  a 
few  weeks  there  will  be  a  mass  of  new  roots  and 
you  will  have  a  plant  ready  to  pot.  It  is  very 
simple  to  re-root  a  violet,  providing  you  don’t 
delay.  If  the  rot  from  the  roots  comes  up  into 
the  plant  stalk,  or  if  the  foliage  becomes  too 
wilted,  you  have  waited  too  long.  Don’t  hesitate 
to  try  it!  You  will  be  amazed  at  how  simple  it 
is  to  re-root  a  violet  and  thus  have  a  nice  new 
plant  out  of  an  old  one. 

THE  END 


mrECTfirsmwmOFF 

^^TAVpKITC  PLANTS 


VIO  HOLDA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  915  Dept.  1937  Topeka,  Kansas 


Display  your  plants  perfectly  on  the  New  all-steel  Vio  Holda  plant  stand.  The 
original  stand  with  revolving  arms.  Sturdy,  heavy  gauge  all-steel  welded.  40"  high. 
Will  not  tilt  or  tip.  Holds  11  plants,  10  on  revolving  arms  extending  outward  6" 
to  12"  from  center  shaft.  Arms  movable  to  any  position  to  enhance  beauty  of 
display  and  allow  even  sun  and  air  exposure.  Light  weight.  Easily  dismantled  for 
cleaning.  Antique  black;  white  or  green  enamel. 


ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY— Only  $14.95  each,  plus 


$1.00  for  packing  and  postage.  ($2.00  for  Canada) 


Specify  color  desired.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Immediate  shipment.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Circular  on  request. 


NEW  FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT  FIXTURE 

Designed  to  fit  your  Vio  Holda  plant 
stand.  Floods  flowers  with  cool,  beneficial 
fluorescent  light.  Promotes  growth.  Makes 
show  place  of  dark  corners  or  sunless 
rooms.  Installed  or  removed  in  a  few 
minutes  without  tools.  Fits  all  Vio  Holda 
stands. 


Light  shade  is  13"  sq.  at  bottom,  9"  sq.  at  top,  and  6"  deep.  Will  accommo¬ 
date  22  watt,  Circline  fluorescent  light  tube.  Shade,  without  tube,  only 

$14.50.  Light  tube,  $2.95  extra.  Please  add  75^  for  postage  unless  you  are 
also  ordering  a  plant  stand.  Plant  stand  and  shade  $29.45.  With  Circline 
fluorescent  light  tube  $32.40.  Add  $1.00  postage  USA;  $2.00  Canada.  Be  sure 
to  specify  color  wanted,  white,  green  or  antique  black. 
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1956  TALLY  OF  AMERICAK 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SELECTIONS  (A.A.V.S.) 


Daisy  Jones,  Memphis,  Tennessee 


nother  year  has  rolled  around  and  it  is  time 
now  for  the  tally  of  Best  In  Show  Winners 
and  National  Gold  and  Purple  Award  winners. 
This  is  the  fourth  year  that  we  have  made  such 
a  tally  and  it  gives  the  readers  of  the  African 
Violet  Magazine  the  list  of  the  blue  ribbon 
winners  from  all  over  the  U.SoA. 

Perhaps  as  you  gaze  at  some  lovely  lush 
African  violet  in  your  local  show,  you  have 
wondered  if  this  particular  variety  was  a  winner 
in  other  spring  and  fall  shows  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  Many  African  violet  lovers  never 
miss  the  shows  and  you  see  them  making  notes 
on  particularly  fine  varieties  with  blue  ribbons 
or  tri-colors,  or  special  awards  and  loving  cups 
and  other  trophies.  We  will  not  keep  you  in 
suspense  any  longer  as  to  top  winners: 

BEST  IN  SHOW 

1.  White  Madonna 

2.  Navy  Bouquet 

3.  Pink  Victory 

4.  Violet  Beauty 

5.  Emperor  Wilhelm 

NATIONAL  GOLD 

1.  White  Madonna 

2.  Navy  Bouquet 

3.  Azure  Beauty 

4.  Dixie  Moonbeam 

NATIONAL  PURPLE 

1.  Navy  Bouquet 

2.  Pink  Cloud 

3.  Pink  Achievement 

From  the  above  tally  it  looks  as  if  the  double 
blossom  African  violet  varieties  really  led  the 
way,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  varieties  of 
single  blossom.  With  all  the  new  double  pink 
varieties  on  the  market  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  they  were  tops  as  winners  in  1956.  Where 
are  all  the  old  tried  and  true  varieties;  such  as 
Blue  Boy,  Blue  Girl,  Holly,  lonantha.  Red  Head 
and  many  others?  We  know  that  we  have 
gradually  made  way  for  the  new  and  improved 
violets,  and  once  we  lose  the  older  varieties  it  is 
hard  to  get  them  again.  More  tallies  came  in  this 
year  than  in  1955,  but  many  new  clubs  reported 
that  they  did  not  have  a  show  or  display  in  ^56, 


but  planned  to  have  a  judged  show  next  year. 
This  sounds  encouraging.  The  tally  is  made  from 
reports  of  316  Affiliated  Societies,  and  we  hope 
that  1957  will  bring  the  finest  tally  ever  made. 

THE  END 


BORDER  CITIES’  5TH  ANNUAL 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOW 

Amateur  Competition 
National  Awards  —  Prizes 
Individual  Plants  and  Displays 
April  15  and  16  —  Kern’s  Auditorium 
Information 

MRS.  A.  M.  LESLIE 

Show  Director 
9231  Hartwell 
Detroit  28,  Mich. 

Phone:  WE  4-2736 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

strong  and  Healthy 
Shipped  Anywhere  Anytime 
Send  Stamp  For  List 

ALTHA  GREENHOUSE 

TOWNSHEND,  VERMONT 


African  Violet  Variety  List  for  1957. 
Complete  edition  listing  both  new  and  old 
varieties.  Ready  March  1,  1957,  price  $1.50 
postpaid. 

WHITLOW’S 

2236  Pacific  Avenue  San  Pedro,  Calif. 


ROOTED  AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

Package  of  25  for  $3.00  or  50  for  $5.00 
HALF  SINGLES  —  HALF  DOUBLES 
Old  and  new  varieties,  also  my  double  seedlings 
Crossed  with  Holley  double  Orchid  bloom.  Beautiful! 
No  list  sent  out  —  all  leaves  labeled 

MRS.  GURDON  GILLETTE 

374  Farmington  Road  Rochester  9,  N.  Y. 
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VIOLET 

MUSINGS 


Tlag  Pole 

S  iTTER 


One  rainy  day  recently  I  sat  down  in  front  of 
a  table  of  African  violets.  I  was  physically 
tired  by  a  tough  job  I  had  completed  and  mentally 
at  a  low  ebb  thinking  about  clashing  personalities 
and  inability  of  people  to  live  together  peace¬ 
fully  and  kindly.  As  I  sat  there,  looking  at  the 
blossoms,  I  began  to  see  different  personalities 
in  the  plants  themselves.  They  do  have  different 
personalities.  There  are  the  puckiest  faces  of  the 
Sweet-pea  type,  the  calm  beauty  of  the  large 
duPonts,  the  shy  face  of  Sailor  Girl.  There  is 
glamorous  richness  in  the  deep  reds  and  purples, 
steadfastness  and  courage  in  the  clear  blues  and 
the  peace  of  evening  shadows  in  the  orchids  and 
lavenders.  Look  at  the  soft  flush  of  dawn  in  the 
varying  shades  of  pink  and  the  shining  freshly 
scrubbed  look  of  the  whites.  Then  there  are  the 
proud  doubles,  generous  with  their  multiple  petals 
—  and  the  dimpled  elfin  quality  of  the  minia¬ 
tures  —  not  forgetting  the  playful  ones  that  now 
and  then  sport  six  petals  instead  of  the  normal 
five.  (The  first  time  Pink  Delight  and  All 
Aglow  did  this  I  thought  I  had  a  double  pink!) 

The  foliage,  too,  has  its  own  personality.  Look 
at  the  wilful  contrary  foliages  of  Wintergreen, 
Frosty,  Snow  Scape  and  Silver  Snow.  Sometimes 
they  are  determined  to  give  a  show  of  all  green. 
How  about  the  surprise  element  of  good  green 
foliage  suddenly  becoming  beautifully  variegated 


Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


with  chartreuse  and  sometimes  rosy  flushes  — 
and  the  sports  that  decided  they  will  be  flagrantly 
different  and  suddenly  slip  out  of  character  to 
surprise  you  right  out  of  your  shoes  with  their 
leaf  and  bloom? 

Even  leaves,  put  down  to  root,  have  their 
individual  approach  to  motherhood.  One  with 
simple  dignity  will  produce  one  offspring.  An¬ 
other,  with  gay  abandon,  will  produce  a  cushion  of 
youngsters  like  the  old  lady  in  the  shoe.  Still 
another,  like  a  bird,  produces  her  young  in  the 
tree  tops,  and  her  offspring,  like  wee  flag-pole 
sitters,  appear  on  petiole  and  leaf  blade. 

My  mind  wandered  on  and  I  thought  about 
what  these  Saintpaulias  mean  to  different  people. 
For  some  they  provide  an  income,  for  others  — 
shut-ins  and  invalids  --  beauty  and  riches  for  the 
mind.  For  still  others  —  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
in  the  field  of  research. 

Did  you  ever  count  the  people  you  have  met, 
the  wonderful  friendships  you  have  developed,  by 
contact  or  by  pen,  through  the  simple  pass  word 
“African  violets?”  Of  course  one  can  also  get 
terrifically  involved  in  any  number  of  time  con¬ 
suming  activities  that  take  a  heavy  toll  of 
strength,  energy  and  patience.  (Conventions  and 
shows  fall  into  this  category).  Since  my  ac- 
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'SlX  Vetaj-^s 


Sweet  p£^ 

TYPE. 


quaintance  with  Saintpaulia  my  own  disposition 
and  vocabulary  has  changed  —  not  always  an 
improvement  either! 

Take  African  violets  out  of  your  life  and  I’m 
sure  something  else  would  rush  in  to  fill  the 
void,  perhaps  something  not  as  fascinating.  As 
one  of  our  sons  says,  “They  are  bigger  than  you 
are  —  if  you  can’t  fight  ’em  --  join  ’em.”  He 


didn’t  refer  to  African  violets,  but  I  think  it 
applies.  There  are  complete  cures  for  alcoholism 
and  the  drug  habit.  I  have  never  heard  of  one 
for  “Saintpaulia-ism,”  and  if  there  were  a  cure 
I’m  sure  I  wouldn’t  take  it.  I’m  happy  in  my 
present  half  unbalanced  state  of  existence,  one 
foot  on  a  rosy  cloud  of  experiments  and  one  hand 
in  a  bushel  of  soil.  Who  could  ask  for  more! 

THE  END 
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SPECIES  GLOXINIAS 


Miriam  Lightbourn,  Beriiardsville,  N.  J. 


Although  the  wild  species  of  Sinningia,  the 
ancestors  of  our  lovely  hybrid  gloxinias,  may 
not  be  as  well  known,  they  are  equally  as  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  easily  adapt  to  home  growing  conditions. 

Their  homeland  is  Brazil.  There  are  about 
twenty  species,  and  seeds  or  tubers  of  most  are 
available  at  various  greenhouses  or  dealers.  Some 
of  the  loveliest  of  them  are  described  below. 

Sinningia  eumorpha  (pictured  above)  was 
formerly  known  as  Sinningia  maximilana.  This 
has  heart-shaped,  glossy  leaves,  so  dark  they 
seem  nearly  black,  and  the  underside  is  tinted 
rose.  The  flowers  are  snowy  white,  with  faint 
streaks  of  yellow  and  purple  inside,  and  they  have 
five  petals. 

Sinningia  speciosa,  (also  pictured  above)  is 
another  beauty.  The  leaves  are  medium  green, 
four  to  six  inches  long,  and  have  short  stems. 
The  flower  is  a  soft  blue  color  with  a  dark  throat. 


Variety  rubra  has  foliage  like  S.  speciosa,  but 
the  blossoms  are  deep  red. 

Sinningia  rosea,  commonly  called  “pink 
slipper”,  has  light  green  foliage  and  lovely  pink 
flowers.  It  is  a  wonderful  bloomer,  four  to  ten 
blossoms  being  open  constantly  for  six  weeks  to 
two  months.  Under  ideal  growing  conditions,  it 
has  been  known  to  have  twenty-five  or  more 
flowers  simultaneously. 

The  Brazilian  gloxinia,  S.  macrophylla,  has 
velvety,  dark  green  leaves,  with  white  veins  and 
near-red  undersides.  The  narrow,  slipper  type 
flowers  are  deep  purple,  five-petaled,  and  about 
two  to  two  and  one-half  inches  long. 

Sinningia  regina  has  leaves  which  are  dark 
green,  backed  with  dark  rose,  and  having  bright 
silver  green  veins.  These  leaves  are  softly  haired, 
and  have  daintily  scalloped  edges.  The  exquisite 
flowers  are  slipper-shaped  and  purple,  although 
not  quite  as  deep  in  color  as  those  on  S.  macro¬ 
phylla. 
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Sinningias  may  be  grown  from  either  tubers 
or  seed,  and  any  soil  that  produces  good  African 
violets  will  be  quite  suitable  for  them. 

When  growing  them  from  tubers,  they  may 
be  started  in  moist  sand,  vermiculite  or  sphagnum 
moss,  and  are  ready  to  transplant  into  permanent 
pots  when  the  stalk  is  about  an  inch  high.  During 
the  first  six  weeks  of  growth  they  need  no  ferti¬ 
lizer,  but  after  that  biweekly  feedings  of  liquid 
fertilizer  will  increase  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
plant.  Watering  may  be  done  from  either  the  top 
or  bottom,  but  be  certain  that  the  water  is  room- 
temperature.  After  a  thorough  watering,  let  the 
topsoil  become  really  dry  before  watering  again. 
Sinningias  grown  from  tubers  will  bloom  about 
three  of  four  months  after  planting,  and  will 
flower  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  to  six  months, 
depending  on  the  variety. 

When  growing  them  from  seed,  the  fine  seed 
should  be  sprinkled  on  moist  vermiculite  or  sand, 
the  container  covered  with  ventilated  wax  paper 
or  plastic,  and  then  placed  in  a  warm  comer.  The 
seeds  will  germinate  in  a  week  to  a  month;  and 
when  the  plants  are  about  six  weeks  old  they 
may  be  transferred  to  a  small  flat,  or  potted 
individually  in  two-inch  pots.  Sinningias  grown 
from  seeds,  under  good  growing  conditions,  will 
flower  in  about  seven  to  nine  months  after  sow¬ 
ing.  Under  fluorescent  lights,  it  is  possible  to 
have  them  flower  in  approximately  five  months 
after  sowing  the  seed. 

All  Sinningias  need  a  good  light,  preferably 
an  east  or  south  exposure.  Day  temperatures  of 
72°  to  78°  and  night  temperatures  of  68°  to  70° 
are  the  most  desirable. 

They  may  also  be  started  from  leaf  cuttings. 
Cut  a  firm  leaf  off  close  to  the  parent  stalk,  place 
it  in  a  glass  of  water  until  the  tip  of  the  stem 
flares  out  and  roots  show,  which  takes  anywhere 
from  ten  days  to  a  month.  It  should  then  be 
transferred  to  a  four-inch  pot  of  growing  mixture. 
As  the  new  tuber  grows,  the  old  leaf  will 
gradually  wilt,  and  when  it  is  completely  wilted, 
the  tuber  has  usually  formed.  The  growing 
medium  should  be  kept  slightly  moist  by  water¬ 
ing  once  or  twice  a  week  until  new  growth  shows, 
after  which  time  it  is  treated  like  an  adult  plant. 
Seven  months  to  a  year  is  the  usual  time  it  takes 
a  plant  started  from  a  leaf  cutting  to  come  into 
bloom. 

Some  varieties  of  Sinningias  will  bloom  the 
year  round;  but  when  a  plant  has  finished  flower¬ 
ing,  it  should  be  cut  back  to  the  last  two  leaves, 
set  away  from  the  window  and  water  withheld 
for  two  weeks.  If  new  side  shoots  show  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks,  the  plant  should  be  put  in  the 
window  once  more.  But,  if  no  new  side  shoots 
appear  after  two  weeks  time,  the  potted  tuber 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place  for  a  rest, 
watered  lightly  once  a  week,  and  left  there  until 
new  growth  appears.  For  the  second  bloom,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repot,  merely  remove  about  an 
inch  of  the  topsoil  and  replace  it  with  fresh  soil. 


All  of  these  lovely  Sinningias  seem  to  increase 
in  beauty  each  year  as  they  are  grown.  Try  them 
sometime  —  you  are  certain  to  be  delighted  with 
their  loveliness, 

THE  END 


“AREALITE”  FLOWER  CART 

with  fluorescent  light  fixtures 


Aluminum  finish  rust  resistant  Cart  for  your 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS,  with  adjustable 
FLUORESCENT  LIGHTS. 

Cart  is  on  casters,  can  easily  be  rolled  from  room  to, 
room,  attractive  enough  for  one’s  living  room;  two 
spacious  (12"  x  31")  aluminum  no  drip  rolled  edge 
trays  20 apart  to  allow  for  proper  adjustment  of 
lights  above  plants. 

Each  fluorescent  light  fixture  is  complete  with  cord, 
plug,  pull  switch,  chain  and  two  —  20  Watt  24”  long 
fluorescent  tubes  producing  from  100  to  180  foot 
candles,  according  to  adjustment  of  chain. 

Cart  (as  shown  here)  with  two  fluorescent  light 
fixtures  . . . . . $34.90* 

Cart  with  two  trays  and  one  lower  fluorescent  light 
fixture  . $22.45* 


4  ft.  long  fixtui’e  with  two  —  40  Watt  bulbs,  switch, 

5  ft.  cord  and  plug. 

If  two  sockets  for  25  Watt  incandescent  bulbs  are 
desired,  (these  are  installed  between  the  two  fluores¬ 
cent  bulbs)  add  $1.90. 

All  prices  F.O.B.  Detroit,  Mich. 

♦Michigan  residents  subject  to  3%  Sales  Tax. 

LIGHT  O’DAY  MFC.  CO. 

723  GRATIOT  AVE.  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
OLD  and  NEW 
Send  Stamp  for  List 

MARY  0.  BLACKBURN 

404  Montlieu  Ave.  Highpoint,  N.  C. 


FOR  LOVE  OF  A  VIOLET 


xMrs.  Michael  Pachowiak,  Jr.,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 


December  19,  1955.  Were  you  ever  elected  to 
an  office  in  an  African  Violet  Club?  To  an 
office  that  has  a  dual  purpose?  A  vice-president 
who  is  also  a  program  chairman?  For  twelve 
whole  months  ?  I  was,  and  this  is  the  way  it  went. 

The  first  month,  December,  I  was  lucky.  The 
1955  president  had  named  a  committee  of  three 
members  to  plan  a  Christmas  party,  so  for  two 
or  three  days  I  could  coast  along. 

December  21,  1955.  Checking  off  the  three 
members  used  in  December,  I  could  make  up  a 
program  using  the  other  seventeen  members. 
Now  this  was  easy.  Let’s  see,  we  could  talk  on  — 
soil,  pests,  the  gloxinia,  and  I  will  try  to  think  — 
Think?  Oh,  sure,  get  the  tree  for  Christmas, 
make  the  door  wreath,  order  the  fowl,  and  the 
violet  club  program.  Remember,  the  president 
wants  the  program  as  soon  as  possible  so  the 
year  books  will  be  ready  for  the  January  meeting. 
Next  meeting  January  19th,  so  hurry  up  my 
friend. 

January.  Two  members  to  talk  on  soil  and  one 
member  to  bring  a  conversation  piece  featuring 
violets. 

February.  Two  members  to  hold  a  discussion 
on  an  article  from  the  African  Violet  Magazine. 
One  member  to  bring  a  center  piece  of  violets. 

March.  Now  this  month  the  topic  will  be 
gloxinias.  Three  members  will  talk  on  these 
beauties. 

April.  The  show  will  be  this  month,  so  show 
business  first.  I  think  the  members  would  like  to 
get  acquainted  with  a  new  member’s  collection, 
so  I’ll  ask  one  to  introduce  us  to  them  in  a  two 
minute  talk. 

May.  Oh,  there  will  be  so  much  show  business 
to  close  out,  that  there  will  be  little  time  for  any 


PLANTS 

LEAVES 

CHOICE 

NEW  VIOLETS 

Kimberly 

Colonial  Pink 

Dark  Cloud 

Chenille 

Fringed  Snow  Prince 

Chaska 

Dbl.  Pink  Mermaid 

Fiesta  Flare 

Frivoletta 

Rose  Wing 

Angel  Lace 

Pink  Swan 

Duke 

Blue  Pacific 

Atomic  Pink 

Red  Comet 

10<ii  for  List 

and  Coupon 

Open 

by  Appointment 

QUALITY 

VIOLET  HOUSE 

2021  Union  S.E.,  Ch. 

3-6651,  Grand  Rapids  7,  Mich. 

program.  But  I  will  ask  one  member  to  discuss 
an  article  from  the  African  Violet  Magazine. 

June.  Oh,  joy,  our  Pot-Luck  luncheon,  and  we 
are  having  an  out  of  town  speaker. 

May  15,  1956.  NOTE:  Did  I  ever  goof?  I 
forgot  a  committee  for  the  menu,  and  other 
arrangements.  I  had  to  hurry  and  plan  a 
menu,  keeping  in  mind  that  each  member 
would  bring  a  guest,  forty  persons  instead 
of  twenty.  But  it  seemed  to  work  out 
alright. 

July  and  August.  No  meetings.  Hooray! 

September.  Now  we  better  talk  on  pests. 
Three  more  members. 

October.  Election  of  1957  officers.  I  think 
I’ll  schedule  two  members  to  talk  on  miscel¬ 
laneous  subjects  and  one  member  to  bring  a 
conversation  piece  of  violets. 

November.  Retiring  officers  plan  a  surprise 
party  and  install  new  officers. 

So  on  January  3,  1957,  I  will  have  finished. 

But  today  October  17,  1956,  I  will  hand  my 
vice-presidency  over  to  a  new  officer  elected  by 
the  members.  I  shall  always  remember  worrying 
over  the  programs  and  wondering  if  they  would 
be  enjoyed;  if  I  were  completely  impartial;  and  I 
will  always  think  of  the  wonderful  friendships  I 
made  with  other  members. 

I  think  back  and  smile  to  myself  about  the 
day  I  thought  that  if  I  were  elected  president  I 
would  not  have  to  make  up  the  program;  if  I 
were  secretary  I  would  only  have  the  minutes  to 
write;  if  treasurer  just  the  money  to  take  care  of. 
But  now  I  realize  each  member  worked  just  as 
hard  and  long  as  I  did. 

October  18,  1956.  I  have  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Violeteers  for  1957.  So  who  knows, 
I  may  visit  you  again  on  these  pages.  Heaver, 
forbid! 

THE  END 


ALWAYS  — 

The  Newest  —  the  most  unusual  and  the  best 
varieties  in  African  violets. 

Visitors  Always  Welcome 

RICHARDS  VIOLET  CARDENS 

95  Meadowbrook  Rd.  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

Out  Main  to  Union  Rd.  (18B)  north  1  mile 
We  do  not  ship  plants 
Closed  Thursday  except  by  appointment 
Open  Sunday  2  to  4  p.m. 
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PLASTIC  BAGS  KEEP  PLANTS  HAPPY 
DURING  VACATION 


Mrs,  Ted  Lamach,  Colville,  Wash. 


onths  ago  I  read  someone’s  hint  to  use  plastic 
bags  for  the  Violets  for  vacation  periods. 
Our  annual  vacation  was  granted  for  October  first 
this  year.  So  my  violets  successfully  completed 
a  two  week  stint  in  plastic  bags,  from  October 
1st  to  October  15th.  At  this  date  I  can  not  see 
that  any  of  them  have  suffered  any  ill  or  long 
lasting  effects  from  their  experience.  Some 
rather  odd  things  happened  to  them  though. 
Grotei  grew  roots  about  one  inch  long  all  along 
her  viney  stems.  She  did  shock  me  when  I  removed 
her  from  the  bag  and  saw  her  whiskers.  I  have 
a  seedling  violet  quite  similar  to  Grotei  in  growth, 
it  grew  long  whiskers  also.  These  roots  have  all 
dried  up  now  and  no  bad  effect  remains.  The 
Episcia  fared  well  in  its  bag  and  did  not  grow 
whiskers.  All  the  potted  plants  I  put  into  bags 
were  in  four  inch  size  pots  or  two  and  one-half 
inch,  none  smaller.  I  watered  them  well  on  the 
previous  day  and  the  next  morning  put  them  into 
the  bags,  depending  on  the  size  bag  and  plant 
as  to  how  many  pots  went  into  each  bag,  as 
many  as  would  fit  in  without  crushing  the  leaves. 
T  closed  the  bag,  leaving  about  one  inch  onening 
in  the  end,  cutting  another  one  inch  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  bag  so  they  had  a  little  cross  ventila¬ 
tion.  Only  one  bag  of  the  seventeen  seemed  to 
have  been  too  air  tight.  It  had  formed  a  rather 
gelatinous  substance  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag 
after  two  weeks.  I  set  all  the  bags  on  the  floor 
and  set  the  thermostat  for  68  degrees.  A  few 
of  the  bags  evidently  formed  some  condensed 
moisture,  for  some  of  the  foliage  was  quite  moist 
when  I  removed  the  pots  on  October  15th.  But 
the  moisture  did  not  seem  to  do  any  harm  as 
far  as  crown  rot  was  concerned.  I  just  set  the 
damp  plants  well  out  of  any  light  until  the  next 
day  when  their  foliage  was  well  dried  off.  A 
very  few  of  the  outer  leaves  did  rot;  I  removed 
them,  and  no  harm  was  done.  By  the  end  of 
their  two  weeks  in  the  bags  their  blossoms  were 
immense  and  a  great  number  on  each  plant. 
After  a  week  of  being  back  in  room  temperature 
and  air,  all  of  these  beautiful  blossoms  fell  off. 
What  a  shower  of  falling  blossoms!  They  are 
now  opening  new  blossoms,  and  so  no  lasting 
harm  was  done.  Next  year  at  vacation  time  I 
will  not  worry  about  trying  to  find  a  violet  sitter. 
I  will  just  get  out  the  plastic  bags  again  and  feel 
fairly  sure  that  the  flowers  will  be  in  fair  con¬ 
dition  when  I  get  home. 

To  Marian  Whitney  of  Canada  (June  1956  issue) 

If  you  can  get  Sunset  Lane  you  will  have  the 
bloomer  that  you  want.  I  got  mine  from  the 
Orchard  Nursery  of  LaFayette,  California.  It 


started  blooming  Thanksgiving  1954,  and  has 
never  been  without  bloom  since.  Each  stem  will 
carry  from  ten  to  twenty  blooms.  The  average  is 
fourteen  blooms  per  stem,  and  usually  there  are 
several  stems  in  bloom  at  once. 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Gilbert,  San  Bernadino,  Calif. 

THE  END 


NEW! 

SIPHON-WATERER 

.  .  .  with  special  rubber  tubing  that  gets  right 
under  the  leaves  .  .  .  avoids  injury  to  plants. 


^t  last  a  practical  way  to  water  your 
African  violets  quickly,  easily, 
iafely.  No  more  heavy  watering 
lans  to  carry  .  .  .  you  simply  place 
iquid  container  on  floor  or  table  and 
nsert  watering  tube.  One  squeeze 
)f  bulb  delivers  enough  liquid  for  a 
1  inch  pot.  Can  be  used  for  a  self- 
itaring  siphon  for  alternate  bottom 
catering. 

Hundreds  of  other  household  uses. 


Complete  with  Clamp  that 
attaches  to  your  liquid  con¬ 
tainer.  Order  now.  Send 
check,  cash  or  money  order. 

OVER  7'  LONG 


Ppd. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

MOUNTAIN  INDUSTRIES 

P.  O.  BOX  92  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


m 
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SHOW  ^  News  and  f^iews 


Eunice  Fisher,  Show  Editor,  Route  3,  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

•  The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  again  participated  in  the  annual 
San  Francisco  Flower  Show,  which  was  held  on  August  23  and  24,  1956,  in  the  City  Hall.  This  was 
a  competitive  show,  and  free  to  the  public. 

Second  place  award  in  the  educational  feature  exhibit  section,  in  which  four  floral  societies  com¬ 
peted,  was  won  by  the  African  Violet  Society  of  San  Francisco.  Much  credit  was  due  Mrs.  Alice 
Black  and  her  committee  who  planned  and  set  up  this  interesting  exhibit.  Culture  aspects  of  violet 
growing  were  stressed,  and  a  varied  arrangement  of  leaf  types  created  much  public  interest. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  beautiful  plants  entered  in  the  competitive  plant  division 
for  African  violets.  Sweepstakes  trophy  was  awarded  Miss  Edith  Peterson  for  the  most  ribbons. 
Best  plant  of  the  show  award  went  to  Mrs.  Alice  Black.  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Meyer 
judged  the  show.  Mrs.  Edward  Nienstadt,  Jr.,  was  show  manager  of  the  African  violet  division. 

•  The  STARK-HENRY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  TOULON,  ILLINOIS,  exhibited  some 
ninety-five  varieties  of  violets  at  the  annual  Kewanee  Lions  Club  Flower  Show  at  the  Hotel  Kewanee 
on  September  15  and  16,  1956.  The  violets  were  not  judged  and  were  on  exhibit  only.  The  club  was 
organized  one  year  ago.  The  president  is  Mrs.  Sue  Morton;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Mae  Schmidt;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Clara  Turnbull,  all  of  Toulon. 

•  The  FIRST  HALIFAX  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  held 
its  second  annual  show,  sponsored  by  the  Horticultural  Association  in  conjunction  with  its  Rose  Show, 
on  July  14,  1956. 

There  was  a  total  of  over  one  hundred  entries.  “Lady  of  the  Violet  Pool,”  won  first  prize  for 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Bell,  and  Mrs.  Bell’s  Pink  Ideal  was  queen  of  the  show.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Vickery  won  the  award 
for  the  highest  number  of  points.  Staging  for  the  show  was  done  by  Mrs.  C.  Teed  and  Mrs.  F.  G. 
McHattie. 

At  the  Horticultural  Flower  Show  held  on  August  25,  1956,  Mrs.  Bell’s  Pink  Ideal  was  once  more 
the  best  plant  in  the  show.  An  outstanding  feature  was  “Violet-time,”  a  clock-like  collection  of 
beautiful  plants  arranged  by  Mrs.  Vickery. 

•  The  SACRAMENTO  AND  CAPITAL  CITY  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETIES  held  their  fifth 
annual  show  on  April  14,  1956,  at  the  Clunie  Auditorium,  Sacramento,  California. 

The  theme  of  the  show  was  “Melody  of  Violets,”  and  organ  music  was  played  throughout  the 
show.  Over  five  hundred  specimen  plants  were  shown.  Best  plant  in  the  show  was  won  by  Mrs. 
C.  N.  LaDue,  with  a  plant  of  Double  One.  Sweepstakes  in  the  amateur  division  went  to  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Hertel.  Novice  of  the  year  award  was  won  by  Mrs.  Alice  Edman. 

O  The  Fourth  Annual  Tour  and  Tea  of  the  JAMESTOWN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  was  held 
on  October  25,  1956.  Several  homes  were  visited  during  the  tour,  and  a  large  number  of  plants  were 
on  display,  including  many  artistic  arrangements.  Following  the  tour  a  social  hour  and  tea  were  held 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Stanley  Trettin  and  Mrs.  George  Dean  at  28  Hall  Avenue.  Chairman  of  this 
tour  and  tea  was  Mrs.  Colin  Campbell. 

•  The  GENERAL  PUTNAM  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  held  its  first  nationally  judged  show 
with  four  hundred  plants  entered.  The  judges  were  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Howard  of  Westfield,  New 
Jersey;  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hewlett  of  Madison,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Frederick  Budde  of  Fanwood,  New  Jersey; 
and  Mrs.  John  Couser  of  Berkeley  Heights,  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Drayton’s  Double  Orchid  Rainbow  won  the  queen  of  the  show  award;  Miss  Dorothy 
Blendening’s  Air  Waves  took  princess  of  the  show  award,  and  Mrs.  James  Coffey  won  the  lady-in- 
waiting  for  her  Norseman. 

Mayor  Brunjes  was  presented  with  a  first  ann  iversary  cake  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Seeley. 

There  were  more  than  a  thousand  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Connecticut  and  from  other  nearby 
states. 
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Mrs.  J.  A.  Dove  of  Lawrence,  Kansas 
holding  a  handsome  plant  of  Calumet 
Beacon. 

Mrs.  Dove  was  chairman  of  the  1956 
show  for  her  club. 


®  The  METROPOLITAN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS,  held  its  second 
annual  exhibit  on  April  28  and  29,  1956,  at  the  Glen  Oak  Park  Pavilion,  with  an  estimated  crowd  of 
seven  thousand  attending. 

A  huge  replica  of  the  club’s  year  book,  repres  enting  the  club  in  the  heart  of  Illinois,  with  plants 
in  the  center  of  the  heart  and  clock-wise  around,  was  the  outstanding  highlight  of  the  show.  The 
theme  “Holiday  Parade”  was  effectively  carried  out  by  members  displaying  originality  in  designing 
twelve  tables  depicting  monthly  events  or  holidays. 

There  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  plants  on  display,  representing  about  three  hundred 
different  varieties.  This  was  not  a  judged  show.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Mason  was  show  chairman  and  Mrs. 
L.  B.  Hotchkiss  was  staging  chairman.  Mrs.  Norma  Bowers  is  president  of  the  club. 


•  The  BROCKTON  GARDEN  CLUB  OF  BROCKTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  held  its  second 
annual  African  violet  show  on  October  17,  1956,  at  the  Brockton  Public  Library  Art  Room.  More 
than  one  hundred  violets  were  shown,  with  the  award  for  the  best  violet  in  the  show  going  to  Mrs. 
Royal  Snell  in  the  amateur  class  and  to  Mrs.  Osc  ar  Bolin  in  the  professional  class.  Mrs.  Harry  S. 
Kussmaul  served  as  chairman  of  the  show. 


inEAL  PLANT  STANDS 


Each  stand  will  take 
following  pot  sizes 


Standard 

Standard  &  squatty  3" 
Standard  &  squatty  4" 


IDEAL  FOR  VIOLET  SHOWS  IDEAL  FOR  YOUR  WINDOWS 

IDEAL  FOR  COMMERCIAL  DISPLAYS 

PRICE  —  6  FOR  $5.00  POSTPAID 

INQUIRE  FOR  PRICE  ON  LARGER  QUANTITIES  TO  CLUBS  AND  RESALE 

RICHARDS  VIOLET  CARDENS 

95  Meadowbrook  Road  Williamsville  21,  N.  Y. 
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SHOW  CALENDAR 


•  The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK,  plans  to  hold  its  spring  show 

on  April  27  and  28,  1957,  in  the  Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  407  James  Street  Mr,  S.  U.  Bobbitt 
and  Mr,  Elston  Herrald  are  co-chairmen  of  the  show. 

•  The  HIGH  POINT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  HIGH  POINT,  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
will  hold  its  spring*  African  violet  show  on  April  27  and  28,  1957,  at  the  High  Point,  Thomasville  & 
Denton  Railway  offices, 

m  The  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY.  OF  LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA,  will  hold  its  seventh 
annual  show  on  May  4  and  5,  1957,  in  the  installment  loan  office  of  the  First  National  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank, 

•  The  METROPOLITAN  ST,  LOUIS  COUNCIL  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS  will  hold  its 
fifth  annual  African  violet  show  at  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  (Shaws  Garden),  2315  Tower  Grove 
Avenue,  St,  Louis,  Missouri,  on  Saturday,  March  30,  1957,  from  2  p.m.  to  8  p,m.  and  on  Sunday,  March 
31,  1957,  from  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  The  public  is  invited,  and  there  will  be  no  admission  charge. 

•  The  LONG  ISLAND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  will  hold  its  third  annual  violet  show  in 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Building,  404  North  Main  Street,  Freeport,  Long  Island,  on  May  4 
and  5,  1957.  The  theme  for  the  show  will  be  ‘‘Violet  Hit  Parade.’^ 

Mrs.  Alexander  Colyar  will  serve  as  show  chairman,  with  Mr.  Homer  Boltz  to  serve  as  horticul¬ 
ture  co-chairman,  and  Mrs,  W,  H,  Finkenstadt  on  arrangements. 

•  The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  ,LO  NG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA,  will  hold  its  annual 
show  at  Norway  Hall,  681  Redondo  Avenue,  on  April  30  and  May  1,  1957,  The  theme  of  the  show 
will  be  “A  Treasure  Chest  of  Violets.’^  It  will  be  a  competitive  show.  We  hope  that  all  who  might 
be  touring  through  or  vacationing  near  will  stop  and  see  our  show.  The  show  committee  will  be  Viola 
Wilson,  Amy  Vogel  and  Irene  Courson. 

•  The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS  OF  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  VICINITY  will  hold  their 
seventh  annual  show  at  the  Golden  Rule  Department  Store,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  March  28, 
1957,  from  9  a.m.  to  8:45  p.m.  The  public  is  cordially  invited.  This  will  be  a  non-competitive  show, 
and  there  will  be  no  admission  charge, 

®  The  JAMESTOWN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  will  hold  its  annual  violet  show  on  April  24, 
1957,  at  the  Y.  W,  C.  A.  Auditorium,  Jamestown,  New  York.  Show  chairmen  are  Mrs,  James  R, 
Johnson  and  Mrs,  Laverne  Clawson. 

^  ®  The  DAVENPORT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  CHAPTERS  ONE  AND  TWO,  will  hold 
their  annual  exhibit  on  March  31,  1957,  from  1  p.m,  to  5  p.m.  at  the  Davenport  Municipal  Art 
Gallery,  120  West  5th  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


FLUOR-AL  THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  PLANT  STANDS 

The  “Indoor  Greenhouse”  for  growing  and  displaying  African  violets,  gloxinias 
and  other  house  plants.  The  FLUOR-AL  may  be  used  with  or  without  fluorescent 
lights.  Fixtures  combining  fluorescent  and  incandescent  lights  are  now  available 
(optional).  The  FLUOR-AL  is  constructed  entirely  of  solid  aluminum,  with  full 
size  (nearly  20"  x  52")  aluminum  trays  for  bottom  watering.  Provision  is  made  for 
mounting  an  automatic  time  switch  on  the  top  bracket,  thus  combining  all  necessary 
accessories  into  one  unit.  Supplied  complete  with  all  wiring,  extension  cords,  etc. 

The  FLUOR-AL  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  pi*actical  and  highest  quality  of  all 
“apartment  greenhouses.”  You  will  be  proud  to  show  it  to  your  friends  and 
customers.  An  exclusive  feature  is  the  ease  with  which  the  lights  may  be  adjusted 
111)  to  a  maximum  height  of  nearly  18"  above  the  trays. 

A  beautiful,  well  proportioned  model  is  also  available  with  two  shelves. 

Send  post  card  for  full  details,  prices  and  shipping  information, 

Sond  ns  order  for  the  new  book  GARDENtNG  INDOORS  UNDER  LIGHTS 

l)v  Frederic  and  Jacqueline  Kranz,  Full  information  for  making  and  using  eauip- 
ment  for  growing  flowers,  vegetables  and  other  plants  by  artificial  light.  288  pages, 
illustrated.  $4.95  postpaid. 

We  are  in  position  to  supply  the  light  fixtures  combining  fluorescent  and 
incandescent  light  as  described  in  this  book  as  well  as  TIME-ALL  automatic  con¬ 
trols.  .‘-oil  mi-ve*:;.  comport.  Jilart.ic  markers,  etc.  Ask  for  price  list. 

Also  available  —  Peggie  Schulz’s  book  GROWING  PLANTS  UNDER  ARTIFI¬ 
CIAL  LIGHT,  146  pages,  illustrated,  $3.50. 

HARVEY  I*  RIDCE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  M7A  Wausau,  Wfs. 
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•  The  MARYLAND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND,  will  hold  its  sixth 
annual  violet  show  on  April  19  and  20,  1957,  at  the  Edmondson  Village  Hall.  Visitors  are  most 
welcome.  There  will  be  no  admission  fee. 

e  The  RACINE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  will  hold  its  third  annual  show  on  May  25  and 
26,  1957,  at  the  Washington  Park  Recreation  Center,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

•  The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA,  will  hold  its  annual 
violet  show  on  May  17  and  18,  1967,  at  the  Yugoslav  Women’s  Hall,  1903  Cabrillo  Avenue,  San  Pedro, 
California. 

•  The  SAINTPAULIA  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS,  will  hold  its  first  violet 
show  and  sale  on  Sunday,  April  28,  1967,  at  the  American  Legion  Home,  501  Washington  Street, 
Waukegan,  Illinois. 

•  The  CEDAR  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  will  hold  its 
annual  violet  show  on  April  12  and  13,  1957,  at  the  Cedar  Rapids  Public  Library  Auditorium.  The 
show  theme  will  be  ‘‘African  Violets  Around  the  World.” 

•  The  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SHELBY  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY,  will  hold  its 
annual  show  on  May  31  and  June  1,  1957,  at  the  K  entucky  Utilities  Club  room.  The  theme  of  the  show 
will  be  “Anytime  is  Violet  Time.” 

•  The  DES  MOINES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  1  AND  2,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  will  hold 
their  annual  show  on  April  27  and  28,  1957,  at  the  Des  Moines  Art  Center,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

•  The  PHOENIX  AND  TUCSON,  ARIZONA,  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS  will  sponsor  an  Afri¬ 
can  violet  show  on  April  28,  1957,  at  the  Garden  C  enter  in  Phoenix.  Theme  of  the  show  will  be  “Afri¬ 
can  Violets  in  the  Desert.”  Interested  people  from  the  entire  state  are  invited  to  participate. 

•  The  SPRINGFIELD  AFRICAN  VIOLET  S  OCIETY  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI,  will  hold 
its  annual  show  on  April  6  and  7,  1957,  at  the  Soros  is  House,  838  E.  Walnut.  The  theme  of  the  show 
will  be  “Fairy  Land  Of  Violets,” 

•  The  UNION  COUNTY  CHAPTER  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  will  hold  its  annual  show 
on  May  4,  1957,  at  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  —  admission 
free. 


•  The  SIOUX  FALLS  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  SIOUX  FALLS,  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  will 
hold  their  third  annual  show  at  the  Nordic  Hall  o  n  Saturday  and  Sunday,  April  13  and  14,  1957. 

•  The  SACRAMENTO  AND  SACRAMENTO  CAPITAL  CITY  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETIES  OF 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA,  will  combine  their  sixth  annual  African  violet  show  on  April  13  and 
14,  1957,  in  the  Clunie  Auditorium. 

•  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  COUNCIL  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS  are  planning  their 
second  annual  African  violet  show  to  be  held  on  April  26  and  27,  1957. 

The  following  clubs  will  participate:  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  DENVER,  Chapter 
1,  Mrs.  Mary  Seymann,  president;  THE  FRIENDLY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Lady  Cook, 
president;  THE  MILE  HIGH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Rose  Trendler,  president;  TOWN  AND 
COUNTRY  SAINTPAULIAN  CLUB,  Mrs.  Winona  Norton,  president;  Chairman  of  the  show:  Mrs. 
Glen  Clayton  of  Englewood,  Colorado. 

•  THE  GENERAL  PUTNAM  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  NORWALK,  CONN.,  will 
hold  their  annual  show  April  26  and  27,  1957,  from  2:30  to  9:00  p.m.  in  the  Norwalk  High  School 
gymnasium.  East  Ave.,  Norwalk.  Theme  of  the  show  will  be  “Sweeter  Than  Springtime.” 

•  THE  MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  will  hold  its  annual  show  and 
tea  May  19,  1957,  at  the  Wauwatosa  Recreational  Center,  1155  N.  73rd  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
from  10:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  President  is  Mrs.  Walter  Rittel,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin;  general  chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Arthur  Geisler,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

•  The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK  will  hold  its  annual  show 
April  13,  1957,  at  the  Y  M  C  A  Building,  Flushing,  New  York,  from  1  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  The  theme  of 
the  show  will  be  “Spotlight  on  Violets.” 
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Figure  !•  Schematic  drawing  of  the  solution  culture  apparatus  and 
its  arrangement*  The  upper  sketch  shows  the  top  view  and  the  lov/er 
sketch  shows  the  side  view*  A  -  culture  vessel*  B  con^ressed 
air  stream*  0  «  two  one-gallon  jugs*  D  -  capillary  glass  tuhe« 

E  -  compart me nt  cover* 
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THE  INFLUENU  OF  SOLUBLE  SALT  ACCUMULATION  ON  THE  STEM  SURFACE  OF 
THE  AFRiaN  VIOLET  GROWH  IN  SOLUTION  CULTURE 


Marvin  Carbonneau  and  C.  E,  Ackerman^ 


INTRODUCTION:  In  the  culture  of  the 
African  violet,  Saintpaulia  ionantha  (H.  Wend- 
land)  and  its  varieties,  a  type  of  plant  injury 
occurs  occasionally  that  is  similar  in  appearance 
to  that  caused  by  mites.  Some  characteristic 
symptoms  of  mite  infestation  on  the  African 
violet  has  been  described  by  Lawton  (4)^  The 
injury,  when  it  does  occur,  seems  to  develop  on 
the  plant  regardless  of  the  various  types  of  soil 
mixtures  (1)  generally  used  as  growing  media  for 
the  African  violet.  Neither  varietal  differences, 
pH  of  the  growing  medium,  nor  season  of  the 
year  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  occurrence  of 
the  injury. 

In  an  earlier  paper  (7)  a  type  of  injury, 
similar  to  that  caused  by  mites,  occurring  on  the 
African  violet  grown  in  sand  culture  was 
described.  The  occurrence  of  the  injury  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  soluble  salt  accumulation  on  the  young 
leaves  of  the  plants  resulting  from  repeated  sub¬ 
mergings  of  the  crowns  with  nutrient  solution. 
Soluble  salt  injury  to  the  petiole  of  the  African 
violet  leaf  was  first  reported  in  1949  by  Hickman 
(2).  He  showed  that  mineral  salt  solutions  in 
contact  with  the  petioles  caused  them  to  collapse 
at  the  point  of  contact.  The  results  of  this 
experiment  suggested  the  practice  of  protecting 
the  petioles  from  contact  with  the  soluble  salts 
that  tend  to  accumulate  on  the  rim  of  the  plant 
container.  This  practice  permits  the  lower  leaves 
of  the  plant  to  remain  healthy  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  thus  enhancing  the  attractiveness 
of  the  African  violet  as  a  house  plant. 

The  results  reported  in  the  literature  (2,7)  on 
the  problem  of  soluble  salt  injury  of  the  African 
violet  has  suggested  further  study  of  the  problem. 
The  pubescent  nature  of  the  stem,  petiole,  and 
peduncle  of  the  African  violet  (5)  permits  soluble 
salts  to  accumulate  readily  on  the  plant  surfaces. 
The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  learn  the 
apparent  effects  upon  growth  of  soluble  salt 
accumulation  on  the  stem  tissue  of  the  African 
violet  grown  in  solution  culture  under  controlled 
environmental  conditions.  The  investigation  was 
conducted  at  the  Floriculture  Greenhouses,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  and  supported  in  part  by  a 
grant-in-aid  from  The  African  Violet  Society  of 
America. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS:  A  group  of 
young  plants  was  obtained  from  leaf  cuttings  of 
S.  ionantha  var.  Azure  Beauty  and  grown  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days  in  a  mixture  of  one  part 
peat  and  three  parts  medium  sand.  Plants  from 
this  group,  selected  on  the  basis  of  uniformity  of 


size,  shape  and  number  of  leaves,  were  grown  by 
a  solution  culture  method  similar  to  that  described 
by  Shive  and  Robbins  (6). 

The  essential  features  of  the  necessary  ap¬ 
paratus  for  growth  of  the  plants  in  solution 
culture  are  shown  schematically  in  Figure  1.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  three  essential  parts  as 
follows: 

1.  The  culture  vessels  (A).  Each  vessel  was 
a  clear  white  glass  jar  of  four  quart  capacity  con¬ 
taining  the  nutrient  solution  in  which  the  root 
system  of  an  individual  plant  is  suspended. 

2.  The  aerating  system  consisted  of  a  com¬ 
pressed  air  stream  (B),  two  one  gallon  jugs  (C) 
partially  filled  with  water  to  serve  as  filters  of 
the  compressed  air  stream,  and  a  capillary  glass 
tube  of  4  millimeter  bore  and  appropriate  length 
(D)  connected  to  the  air  system  to  direct  the  air 
stream  into  the  bottom  of  each  culture  vessel. 
The  rate  of  air  flow  into  the  vessel  was  adjusted 
to  provide  approximately  five  cubic  centimeters 
of  air  per  minute. 

3.  The  culture  compartment  (E)  served  both 
as  a  support  for  the  plants  and  a  dark  chamber 
for  the  root  system  suspended  in  the  culture 
vessels.  The  compartment  top  contained  holes 
one-half  inch  in  diameter  and  spaced  one  foot 
apart.  This  arrangement  allowed  the  root  system 
of  each  plant  to  be  submerged  in  the  aerated 
nutrient  solution  of  an  individual  culture  vessel, 
while  the  top  portion  of  the  plant  was  being 
supported  by  the  top  of  the  compartment.  The 
culture  vessels  were  kept  in  darkness  to  inhibit 
the  growth  of  algae  in  the  solution. 

Four  plants  in  each  of  three  treatments  were 
randomized  atop  the  culture  compartment.  A 
wrapper  of  sterile  absorbent  cotton  was  placed 
around  the  base  of  the  stem  of  each  plant  to 
provide  steady  support  and  to  prevent  mechanical 
injury  to  the  stem  tissue. 

Treatment  I  served  as  the  control  or  check. 
In  Treatment  II,  the  cotton  wrapper  around  each 
plant  stem  was  partially  submerged  in  the  nutrient 
solution.  Thus  the  cotton  served  as  a  means  of 
conducting  the  nutrient  solution  from  the  culture 
vessel  upward  to  the  plant  stem.  Twenty  days 
after  the  treatment  began,  each  plant  was  par- 
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Figure  2.  Left  to  right.  A  representative  plant  of  Treatment  III,  II  and  I  respectively,  at  the 
termination  of  the  investigation.  The  temporary  plant  supports  shown  were  used  to  facilitate  the 
photography  on  the  plants. 


Figure  3.  A  close-up  view  of  a  representative  plant  in  Treatment  III. 
from  the  front  of  the  plant  to  facilitate  photograp  hy.  A  portion  of  the  g 
of  the  culture  solution  is  located  at  the  right  side  of  the  crown. 


removed 

aeration 
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tially  removed  from  its  original  position,  the 
cotton  wrapper  removed,  the  stem  surface  washed 
four  times  with  a  forceful  spray  of  distilled 
water,  then  the  stem  surface  dried  with  sterile 
absorbent  tissue.  A  new  wrapper  of  sterile  absorb¬ 
ent  cotton  was  applied  to  the  stem,  then  the 
plant  was  placed  into  its  original  position,  but 
the  replaced  cotton  wrapper  was  not  submerged 
in  the  nutrient  solution. 

In  Treatment  III,  the  cotton  wrapper  around 
each  plant  stem  was  partially  submerged  in  the 
nutrient  solution  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
described  for  Treatment  II.  However,  the  upward 
movement  of  nutrient  solution  from  the  culture 
vessel  to  the  stem  surface  of  the  plant  via  the 
cotton  wrapper  was  allowed  to  take  place  for  the 
duration  of  the  investigation. 

The  results  presented  in  this  paper  were 
obtained  with  a  nutrient  solution  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  shown  in  Table  1.  The  nutrient  solution  is  a 
modification  of  Hoagland’s  No.  1  solution  (3). 
Analytical  grade  reagents  and  distilled  water 
were  used  to  prepare  stock  solutions  of  the 
various  elements.  For  each  liter  of  nutrient 
solution  the  quantities  of  the  various  stock  solu¬ 
tions  indicated  in  Table  1  were  pipetted  into  a 
20-liter  carboy  partially  filled  with  distilled  water 
then  brought  up  to  volume.  Several  carboys 
of  nutrient  solution  were  prepared  to  provide  the 
required  amount.  All  glassware  was  cleaned 
with  a  sulfuric  acid-potassium  dichromate  clean¬ 
ing  solution  and,  in  succession,  rinsed  three  times 
with  tap  water  and  three  times  with  distilled 
water  prior  to  use. 

Table  1,  Composition  of  Nutrient  Solution 

Reagent  Stock  Nutrient 

gm.  per  Solution  Solution 

Reagents  Used  liter  ml.  per  mgm 

stock  liter  reagent 

solution  nutrient  per 

solution  liter 

KH2PO4 

Mono-potassium  phosphate  68.05  2.25  153.113 
KNO3 

Potassium  nitrate  50,55  7.50  379.125 

Ca(NO3)2.4H20 

Calcium  nitrate  118.08  7.50  885.600 


Mg  SO4.7H2O 

Magnesium  sulfate 

H3BO3 

Boric  Acid 

MnCl2.4H20 

Manganese  Chloride 

ZnSO4.7H20 
Zinc  sulfate 

CUSO4.4H2O 

Copper  sulfate 

H2M0O4.H2O 

Molybdic  acid 

Perma  Green  Iron  135* 


123.25  3.0  369.750 

2.86  0.75  2.145 

1.81  0.75  1.358 

0.22  0.75  0.165 

0.08  0.75  0.060 

0.02  0.75  0.015 

22.22  0.75  16.687 


*Perma  Green  Iron  135  is  a  chelated  iron  com¬ 
pound  containing  9%  elemental  iron  (Fe)  equiva¬ 


lent  to  12.9%  iron  as  ferric  oxide  (Fe203). 

(Refined  Products  Corp.  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.) 

The  investigation  was  conducted  in  a  controlled 
environment  of  60  to  80%  relative  humidity,  60 
to  75 °F.  temperature,  light  intensity  of  400  to  800 
foot  candles  and  a  15-hour  photoperiod.  The 
plants  were  free  of  apparent  disease  and  insect 
pests  throughout  the  investigation.  Water  as 
required  was  added  every  third  day  to  the  culture 
vessels  to  bring  the  solution  up  to  volume.  The 
nutrient  solution  was  replaced  at  twenty  day 
intervals.  The  reaction  of  the  nutrient  solution 
was  adjusted  every  seven  days  to  a  6.5  pH  by 
addition  of  the  appropriate  amount  of  O.IN 
NaOH.  A  Beckman  glass  electrode  pH  meter 
(Model  H2)  was  used  to  measure  the  pH  of  the 
nutrient  solution. 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION:  The  four 
plants  grown  in  Treatment  I  (Control)  were 
normal  in  every  aspect  according  to  the  present 
standards  used  in  judging  the  African  violet.  A 
plant  representative  of  those  in  Treatment  I  at 
the  termination  of  the  experiment  is  shown  on  the 
right  in  Figure  2. 

The  four  plants  grown  in  Treatment  II  were 
normal  in  appearance  during  the  first  twelve 
days  of  the  investigation.  After  this  period  of 
time,  the  older  leaves  of  the  plants  began  t6 
assume  a  slightly  cup-shaped  form  and  the 
petioles  of  these  leaves  began  to  develop  an 
abnormal  distortion.  At  the  same  time  younger 
leaves,  especially  those  of  the  crown,  began  to 
show  pronounced  retardation  of  growth  in  which 
the  leaf  blades  failed  to  enlarge  and  the  petioles 
failed  to  elongate.  The  plant  hairs  on  the  crown 
leaves  assumed  a  white,  frost-like  appearance. 
The  appearance  was  similar  to  that  associated 
with  the  injury  resulting  from  heavy  mite-in¬ 
festation  (4).  On  the  fortieth  day  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  which  was  the  twentieth  day  after  the 
plants  were  placed  under  the  same  treatment  as 
that  of  the  control,  the  older  leaf  blades  showed 
signs  of  enlarging  slightly  while  the  older  leaf 
petioles  showed  signs  of  elongating  slightly.  The 
young  leaves,  especially  those  of  the  crown, 
slowly  began  to  assume  normal  growth  charac¬ 
teristics.  On  the  sixtieth  day  when  the  investiga¬ 
tion  was  terminated,  the  leaves  and  petioles  which 
developed  the  abnormal  growth  characteristics 
had  failed  to  regain  normal  growth,  but  the  crown 
leaves  appeared  to  be  normal.  A  plant  repre¬ 
sentative  of  those  in  Treatment  II  at  the  end  of 
the  investigation  is  shown  in  the  center  of  Figure 
2. 

The  four  plants  grown  in  Treatment  III  grew 
normally  for  twelve  days.  After  this  period  the 
plants  began  to  develop  abnormal  growth 
characteristics  such  as  cup-shaped  leaves,  dis¬ 
torted  petioles  which  failed  to  elongate,  and  a 
white  frost-like  appearance  of  the  crown  leaves.'' 
On  the  fortieth  day  of  the  investigation,  leaf 
enlargement  and  petiole  elongation  of  all  leaves' 
had  obviously  stopped.  Several  of  the  medium¬ 
sized  leaf  petioles  showed  definite  signs  of 
injury.  Water-soaked  areas  began  to  develop  on 
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The  Perfect  Lighting  for  African  Violets 

FLUORESCENT  FIXTURES 


MODEL  FH240 
FOR  2  TUBES  40  WATT 

(Equal  to  about  240  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 
Size:  48"  long,  13"  wide 
COMPLETE  WITH  2  DAYLIGHT  BULBS 
36"  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch.  Underwriters  ap¬ 
proved. 

$10.50  Each 

For  additional  growing  results  ~  if  so  desired  —  2 
sockets  for  60  W.  incandescent  bulbs  built  in. 

ADD  $1.50 


New  TABLE  MODEL  New 


MODEL  FU240 

Same  as  Model  FH240  (above)  with  the  addition  of 
2  wrought  iron  legs,  18"  high,  with  rubber  tips, 

COMPLETE  WITH  LEGS 

$12.50  Each 


FOR  2  TUBES  20  WATT 
MODEL  FH220 

(Size:  24"  long,  13"  wide) 

(Equal  to  about  120  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 

36"  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch.  Underwriters  ap¬ 
proved. 

$8.90  Each 

TABLE  MODEL  WITH  LEGS 
$10.90  EACH 

Mail  check  or  money  order  to: 

FROSH  FLUORESCENT  CORP. 

MANUFACTURERS 

203  BROAD  AVENUE 
FAIRVIEW,  NEW  jERSEY 

Please  send: 

□  MODEL  FH240  @  $10.50 

□  MODEL  FU240  (Table  Model)  @  $12.50 

□  MODEL  FH220  @  $8.90 

□  Build  in  2  Sockets  for  60  W.  incandescent 
$1.50  PER  FIXTURE 

As  advertised,  for  which  I  enclose  check  or  money 

order  for  $ - ,  plus  $2.20  for  pack¬ 

ing  and  postage  for  each  fixture. 


Name  _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ _ 

City  - StateL 


the  petiole  surface  near  the  stem.  These  water- 
soaked  areas  enlarged  and  progressed  inward 
from  the  surface  of  the  petiole  until  the  petiole 
collapsed  at  the  point  of  injury.  Necrotic  areas 
developed  on  the  crown  leaves  of  each  plant. 
These  areas  enlarged  until  the  surface  of  each 
crown  leaf  became  brown  with  necrosis.  Several 
small  water-soaked  areas  developed  on  the 
surface  of  each  plant  stem,  but  they  were  not  so 
obvious  as  those  which  developed  on  the  petioles. 
A  plant  representative  of  those  in  Treatment  III 
is  shown  on  the  left  in  Figure  2. 

A  microscopic  examination  at  450  magnifica¬ 
tion  was  made  of  each  plant  in  each  treatment. 
On  the  stem  and  petiole  surface  of  each  plant  in 
Treatment  III,  salt-like  crystals  were  observed. 
Similar  crystals  were  not  found  on  the  stem  and 
petiole  surfaces  of  the  plants  in  the  other  two 
treatments.  The  plant  surfaces  in  Treatment 
III,  observed  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
appeared  to  be  covered  lightly  with  a  white  semi- 
transparent,  glaze-like  substance.  The  plants  in 
Treatments  I  and  II  were  free  of  the  substance. 
The  presence  of  the  salt-like  crystals  on  the 

plants  in  Treatment  III  is  attributed  to  the 

deposition  of  solutes  from  the  nutrient  solution. 
As  the  water  of  the  nutrient  solution  on  the  stem 
and  petiole  surfaces  evaporated,  the  solutes  or 
salt  remained.  With  continued  upward  movement 
of  nutrient  solution  to  the  plant  surfaces  and 
continued  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  from  the 
solution,  salt  deposition  and  accumulation 
occurred  on  the  plant  surfaces. 

The  accumulation  of  soluble  salts  on  the 

petiole  surface  and  crown  of  the  African  violet 
is  recognized  as  a  cause  of  plant  injury  (2,7). 
The  extent  of  the  injury  is  dependent  apparently 
in  a  large  measure  upon  the  kind  and  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  salt  species  present  on  the  elant 
tissue,  since  certain  ions  in  combination  with 
others  tend  to  form  highly  soluble  salts  v^hUe 
some  combinations  tend  to  become  insoluble. 

CONCLUSIONS: 

1.  A  solution  culture  method  for  growing 

African  violets  is  described. 

2,  Perma  Green  Iron  135,  a  chelated  iron 
compound,  served  as  a  satisfactory  source  of  iron 
in  the  solution  culture. 

3,  A  kind  of  injury  attributed  to  soluble  salt 
accumulation  on  the  stem  tissue  of  African  violets 
is  described. 

4.  The  similarity  of  symptoms  resulting  from 
mite-infestation  and  from  soluble  salt  accumula¬ 
tion  on  the  African  violet  is  described. 

5,  Soluble  salt  accumulation  on  the  stem 
tissue  can  be  removed  by  rinsing  the  stem  free 
of  salt  deposition  with  a  stream  of  water. 

6.  It  has  been  shown  that  normal  growth  of 
the  African  violet  is  resumed  after  injurious 
amounts  of  accumulated  soluble  salt  have  been 
removed  from  the  stem  surface  of  the  African 
violet. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  PROBLEM: 


Several  practices  in  the  culture  of  the  African 
violet  may  favor  the  accumulation  of  soluble  salt 
in  harmful  concentration  upon  the  stem  tissue 
of  the  African  violet.  The  application  of  a  large 
amount  of  fertilizer  to  the  surface  of  the  growing 
medium  at  one  time,  very  frequent  applications 
of  smaller  amounts  of  fertilizer,  or  continuous 
use  of  the  “watering  from  the  bottom”  method 
favor  the  accumulation  of  soluble  salts  on  the 
surface  of  the  growing  medium.  In  the  presence 
of  sufficient  water,  the  salts  in  solution  readily 
creep  upward  to  the  stem  surface  of  the  plant. 

When  injury  occurs  from  one  or  all  of  the 
practices  mentioned  above,  it  is  advisable  to 
rinse  the  stem  surface  of  the  plant  free  of 
accumulated  salts  and  to  leach  the  soil  so  that 
the  accumulated  excess  soluble  salts  are  removed 
or  reduced  to  a  harmless  concentration.  A  regu¬ 
lated  program  of  fertilizer  application  to  support 
satisfactory  growth  should  follow  the  leaching. 
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THE  END 


“We  will  look  for  you  at  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  with  some  of  our  Stunning  New 
Violets  both  for  display  and  selling.” 

MADISON  GARDENS 

West  Middle  Ridge  Road  Madison,  Ohio 


TAY-BOW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


ROOTED  CUTTINGS 


KIMBERLY 


Young  Plants  —  $3.00 

Rooted  Cuttings  —  $1.50 


BUD  BREWER 

has  stepped  out  with  two  new  ones. 


MARDI  GRAS  &  SPELLBINDER 


They  are  stunning! 

Our  1957  catalog  gives  full  description  and 
price. 

If  you  are  not  on  our  list,  write  at  once. 


Our  miniatures  are  delightful. 


We  are  open  by  appointment. 


TAY-BOW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


CARO  R#4  MICHIGAN 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

Mixture  A  — 

more  than  50  single  flowered  varieties  — 

300  seeds  —  $1.00 
Mixture  B  — 

from  varieties  having  “girl  type”  foliage  — 

150  seeds  — $1.00 
Mixture  C  — 

from  single  flowered  varieties  crossed  with  double 
flowered  varieties  — 

150  seeds  — $2.00 
Mixture  D  — 

from  pink  flowered  varieties  crossed  with  other 
pink  or  white  varieties  — 

150  seeds  —  $2.00 
Mixture  FM  — 

Our  best  mixture,  300  seeds  $3.00  of  fine  hybrids, 
mixed  colors,  fringettes. 

Our  Own  Seed  Starting  Mixture 
1  qt.  —  $1.00 

FOREST  MILL  NURSERY 

4725  E.  35th  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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AFFILIATED  CHAPTERS 


Maxine  Wangberg,  Chairman,  14 V2  North  Central  Avenue,  Harlowton,  Montana 
NEW  AFFILIATED  CHAPTERS 


DAINTY  DUCHESS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  MINNESOTA,  Mrs.  Jenny  Zondlo,  president,  1204  Johnson  Street,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota. 

CLEMENTINE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  MISSOURI,  Mrs.  Walter  Crimmins,  president,  Route  2,  Hillsboro  Missouri. 
SAINT  PAULIETTES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  WASHINGTON,  Mrs.  Louise  Hoeppe,  president,  810  E.  Viola  Avenue, 
Yakima,  Washington. 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  TENNESSEE,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Sharp^  president,  Wartrace,  Tennessee. 

Dear  Affiliated  Chapter  members, 

First,  I  want  to  thank  the  officers  of  the  many  clubs  who  have  sent  their  lists  of  officers  and 
members,  and  to  remind  the  officers  of  the  clubs  who  have  held  elections  and  who  have  not  sent  in 
their  list  of  officers  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  be  sure  to  include  addresses.  Keep  in  mind 
when  sending  in  officers  lists,  that  ALL  officers  o  f  Affiliated  Chapters  must  be  members  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

In  checking  through  the  files  I  have  for  each  Affiliated  Chapter,  I  find  there  are  many  clubs  whose 
election  date  and  affiliation  date  are  far  apart.  0  ver  the  next  few  months  I  will  endeavor  to  pro-rate 
the  affiliation  dues  of  these  clubs  and  I  will  appre  ciate  the  co-operation  of  the  clubs  when  I  write  con¬ 
cerning  this  change.  It  will  be  to  your  advantage  as  well  as  mine  to  have  these  dates  coincide. 

All  mail  pertaining  to  the  Affiliated  Chapters ,  including  membership  renewals  and  Chapter  re¬ 
newals,  is  being  forwarded  to  me.  It  will  save  yo  ur  club  members  time,  as  well  as  effort  on  the  part 
of  those  who  serve  you  in  the  Society,  if  you  will  s  end  all  Affiliated  Chapter  mail  directly  to  me. 

Convention  time  will  soon  be  here.  I  am  loo  king  forward  to  meeting  many  of  you  there. 
Cordially, 

Maxine  Wangberg 


ALUMIPOTS  FOR  RAINBOW  DISPLAY 


Aluminum  foil  pots  make  indoor  violet  gardens  fresh 
and  bright!  Non-absorptive  aluminum  promotes 
luxuriant  plant  growth.  Drain  holes  for  watering 
from  below.  Unbreakable  heavy  rigid  foil,  natural 
aluminum  color.  Commercial  growers  everywhere 
use  Alumipots  for  rainbow-fresh  display  of  bright 
and  colorful  plantings.  Now  you  can  have  them  to 
brighten  your  home.  100  Alumipots  2%"  across  top 
$3.95  postpaid:  3"  size  $4.95.  For  lower  prices  on 
larger  quantities,  send  for  free  catalog  of  unusual 
and  hai-d-to-find  supplies  and  equipment  for  African 
Violets. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  933  Oxford,  Maryland 


HELEN  MONTGOMERY 

5744  Oak 

KANSAS  CITY  13,  MO, 

‘‘FRESH  CUT  LEAVES” 

“Doubly  Guaranteed”,  to  be  satisfactory 
and  all  orders  are  promptly  filled.  Many 
gift  leaves  in  all  orders, 

“ADORABLE  MINIATURES” 

“Glamorous  Large  Growing  Varieties” 
Send  for  descriptive  list. 
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REGISTRATION  REPORT  . .  . 


Constance  Hansen,  Registrar,  Box  302,  Lafayette,  California 
PART  I 

The  following  applications  have  been  received  during  the  period  from  October  1,  1956,  to  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1956. 

FiNK  TALLYHO  (814),  PINK  BABYSBREATH  (815),  PINK  QUADRILLE  (816),  PINK  FIGURINE  (817),  PINK  BETTY- 
BOOP  (818),  HAT  (819).  Registered  for  Lyndon  Lyon,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.,  by  The  Violet  Treasure  iiouse,  faprmg- 

dale,  Arkansas. 

T-V  VALLIN  PINK  (820),  T-V  WHISPERS  (821),  T-V  SCANDAL  (822),  T-V  FLIRTY  EYES  (823),  T-V  SEVEN  VEILS 
(824),  T-V  PINK  MARGARET  (825),  T-V  PLAYBOY  (82  6),  Registered  for  Mrs.  George  Vallin,  Beaumont,  Texas,  by 
The  Violet  Treasure  House,  Springdale,  Arkansas. 

KING  RICHARD  (827),  BEAU  BRUMMEL  (828),  GIANT  KILLER  (829).  Registered  by  The  Violet  Treasure  House,  Spring- 
dale,  Arkansas. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSE  (830),  DOUBLE  CHRISTMAS  ROSE  (831  ),  BLUE  VISTA  (832),  Registered  by  Priscilla  Alden  HuLchens, 
105  Gregory  Hill  Road,  Rochester  20,  N.  Y. 

SILVER  FLUTE  (833).  Registered  by  Mrs.  Duane  Champion,  Rt.  2,  Clay  N.  Y. 

ACE  OF  CEDAR  RAPIDS  (834),  ACE  OF  ORCHIDS  (835).  Registered  by  Stanley  A.  Nemec,  1534  7th  Ave.,  S.E.,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

CASEY’S  PRIDE  (836).  Registered  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Casey,  1138  Goodyear  Ave.,  E.  Gadsden,  Alabama. 

DOUBLE  PINK  BOY  (837),  PINK  TWIST  (838),  FROSTED  MADONNA  (839),  RUFFLED  BI  (840).  Registered  by  Select 
Violet  House,  2023  Belmont  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

QUEEN’S  CUSHION  (858),  DOUBLE  INSPIRATION  (859),  PAINTED  GIRL  (860),  GIANT  PURPLE  MONARCH  (861), 
BLUE  PEAK  (862),  BLUEVA  (863),  PINK  JOY  (864),  PINK  VICTORIA  (865),  PINK  CUSHION  (866),  CRUSADER 
(867),  BERNICE  (868),  WHITE  PRIDE  SUPREME  (869),  SPANISH  LACE  (870),  RED  WING  (871),  WHITE  PRIDE 
(872),  BLUSHING  (873),  DOUBLE  VELVET  GIRL  (874),  INDIANOLA  (875),  BRIDE’S  MAID  (876),  RUFFLED  GENEVA 
(877),  WINTERGREEN  (878),  BLUE  BORDER  (879),  SNOWY  PRINCESS  (880),  ROSE  GLOW  (881).  Registered  by 
Ulery  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

CORRECTIONS 

Correct  address  of  registrant  of  variety  RED  BUTTONS  is:  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hart,  R.  D.  2,  Voorheesville,  New  York. 

Correct  name  of  registered  variety  No.  759  is  PINK  POPCO  RN  (Mrs.  P.  A.  Hutchens)  was  erroneously  listed  as  Popcorn. 

PART  II 

The  following  name  reservations  have  been  received: 

Pink  Waverly,  Columbia  Queen,  Black  Banner,  Tattered  ’n’  Torn,  Red  Raider,  Jamestowner,  Mediterranean  Waves,  Fine  Fella, 
Wild  Rose  Supreme,  Needles  ’n’  Pins,  Royal  Rick  Rack,  Faint  Heart,  Blue  Bunny,  Pink  Mayflower. 


FLUORESCENT  FIXURi 

*Z4'"/onf 

t9st«ef 

•^oMs 


CRAFT  IH)USC-11-WiI«or,M.Y. 


ORIGINAL  SCHNEIDER 
WATERING  CANS 


Imported  from  Europe  to  bring  you  the  best. 
Designed  by  old  world  craftsmen  for  perfection  of 
shape  and  balance,  and  for  everlasting  beauty.  Made 
of  highest  quality  materials  for  a  lifetime  of  hard 
use.  Hand-fitting  grooved  handle,  on  top.  All 
seems  double  folded.  Hot-dip  zinc-coated,  outlasting 
galvanizing.  Large  opening  in  spout  waters  quickly 
without  digging  into  soil.  Sprinkling  hose  included, 
is  instantly  removable.  Garden  Schneider  holds  more 
than  a  gallon  $8.40  postpaid.  Greenhouse  Schneider 
with  long  low  16%"  spout  holds  2%  quarts  $7.40 
ppd.  Household  Schneider  with  1^  quart  capacity 
$5.30  ppd.  Slip-on  extension  for  Garden  and  House¬ 
hold  models  only  $1.00  extra.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  934  Oxford,  Maryland 
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Fifteen  Thousand  Miles- 

And  All  For  African  Violets 

G.  J.  Wicks,  The  Firs,  Lambley,  Notts,  England 


Actually  the  story  of  my  trip  to  the  United 
States  should  tell  that  I  have  long  desired 
to  visit  the  new  world,  and  such  a  dream  as  I  had 
would  never  have  become  a  reality  had  it  not 
been  for  that  day  in  1951  when  a  friend  brought 
me  a  few  Saintpaulias  on  which  to  exercise  my 
growing  skill.  I  often  look  at  their  progeny  now¬ 
adays  and  think  how  little  things  or  little  episodes 
can  affect  the  whole  course  of  life. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  were  discovered  the  year 
I  was  born.  Maybe  there  is  a  tie-up  there,  but 
I  have  not  found  it,  though  I  could  hazard  a 
guess  or  two.  From  scratch  to  some  20,000 
matured  plants  a  year  is  not  a  bad  rate  of 
progress,  and  as  the  quantities  have  increased, 
so  have  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  growers 
of  African  violets.  These  they  soon  learn  to 
appreciate. 

Do  you  wonder  that  my  desire  to  visit  America 
was  intensified  when  I  received  an  invitation  to 
visit  there,  and  more  particularly  when  I  received 
an  invitation  from  the  president  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America  to  address  one  of  the 
Convention  meetings  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis? 
This  inspired  me  to  apply  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  for  a  dollar  allocation  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  I  awaited  the  result  of  my  application 
hopefully,  and  when  granted,  I  was  thrilled  at  the 
prospects  before  me.  Letters  were  written  to 
friends  over  there  asking  for  help  and  guidance 
on  my  projected  tour.  Such  help  was  most 
generously  accorded,  and  I  finally  fixed  my  date 
of  departure  from  the  London  Airport  on  the  5th 
of  April  1956,  with  the  following  itinerary 
planned  (and  may  I  say  here,  adhered  to  fairly 
well). 

LONDON  —  NEW  YORK  —  SAN  FRAN¬ 
CISCO  —CHICAGO  —  MINNEAPOLIS  — 
CHICAGO  —  CINCINNATI  —  KNOXVILLE  — 
WASHINGTON  —  PHILADELPHIA  —  BETH- 
AYRES  —  NEW  YORK  —  and  back  to  LONDON. 

The  flight  from  London  to  New  York  had  a 
personal  touch.  My  brother-in-law  was  co-pilot  on 
the  Constellation  plane,  and  I  was  under  his  wing 
in  more  senses  than  one.  His  guidance  and  help 
were  most  welcome  on  arrival  in  the  New  World. 

I  arrived  at  the  Shelton  Hotel,  New  York,  2:35 
p.m.  Friday,  April  sixth,  after  a  pleasant  though 
slightly  protracted  flight  from  London.  There 
were  over  sixty  passengers  when  we  left  Prest¬ 
wick  (strong  winds  prevented  our  calling  at 
Manchester  for  passengers)  where  we  had  to  wait 


for  the  chartered  plane  to  arrive.  On  to  Shannon, 
not  on  schedule,  but  strong  head  winds  made  this 
diversion  necessary,  and  then  on  to  Gander,  New¬ 
foundland,  before  coming  in  to  land  at  New  York, 
Idlewild  Airport.  I  drove  to  the  Shelton  Hotel 
with  the  BO  AC  aircrew  (they  all  stay  there), 
just  away  from  Fifth  Avenue  and  right  among 
the  skyscrapers.  The  hotel  itself  has  some  twelve 
hundred  rooms,  forty  stories;  TV  in  all  rooms, 
and  a  swimming  pool  for  residents. 

First  observations:  Less  public  transport  — 
more  private  cars.  Cars  everywhere,  in  fact  the 
place  is  littered  with  them  all  colours,  no  sedate 
black.  Tall  buildings.  Straight  streets.  Fast 
traffic.  Scurrying  people.  London  with  a  differ¬ 
ence. 

Three  days  were  spent  in  New  York.  On 
Sunday  the  eighth  I  woke  up  to  a  snow  covered 
city.  The  worst  snow  storm  in  April  for  many 
years.  Did  the  things  most  visitors  do.  Ate  at 
a  Sea  Food  Restaurant,  and  a  Chinese  one.  Went 
to  Radio  City,  Rockefeller  Center,  Empire  State 
Building  by  day.  Times  Square  by  night.  Other 
places  I  reserved  for  my  return  visit  to  New 
York,  near  the  end  of  my  journey.  All  too  soon 
I  was  at  LaGuardia  Airport  for  my  scheduled  trip 
to  San  Francisco.  Leaving  at  night,  and  such  a 
lovely  starlit  night  too,  we  circled  New  York  and 
Manhattan  Island  before  heading  west,  an  unfor¬ 
gettable  sight.  Lights,  lights,  lights  in  all  colours 
for  miles  and  miles.  The  straight  streets  and 
avenues  show  up  more  when  seen  this  way  than 
any  other.  One  of  the  most  impressive  sights  in 
the  world!  As  I  did  not  sleep  much  through  the 
night,  the  various  cities  en  route  were  like  islands 
in  a  dark  lake;  all  well  lit  up.  No  shortage  of 
electricity  here.  All  the  same  pattern,  square 
blocks  and  ruler  straight  streets.  So  on  to  San 
Francisco  and  meeting  and  greeting  with  my 
first  American  hosts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Thomas 
of  Walnut  Creek,  California.  Though  tired  and 
unshaven,  breakfast  was  a  necessity  and  I  enjoyed 
my  first  meal  in  San  Francisco.  Before  leaving 
for  Walnut  Creek  I  was  privileged  to  look  around 
one  of  the  best  floral  establishments  on  the  west 
coast.  A  shop  some  twenty-five  feet  wide  and 
nearly  seventy-five  feet  in  depth  dressed  overall 
to  look  like  a  huge  spring  garden.  Lilac  and 
cherry  blossoms  in  great  mounds  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  high.  Beautiful  cut  flowers  most 
artistically  displayed,  which  had  traveled  hun¬ 
dreds,  or  possibly  thousands,  of  miles  to  be  shown 
and  sold  to  the  people  of  California.  The  under¬ 
ground  workrooms,  where  all  orders  are  made  up 
and  executed,  were  on  the  same  lavish  scale  as  the 
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Above,  Mr.  Wicks  is  nearly  (not  quite)  dwarfed  by  the  beautiful  pots  of  orchids  at  Long- 
wood  Gardens. 


Below,  a  view  of  Mr.  Wick’s  Gold  Medal  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show.  Small 
and  standard  hydrangeas  were  used  as  a  foil  for  the  African  violets. 
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THE  MOST  BEAUTiFUL 

FLOWER  TREES 


EVER  MADE 
for  your  cherished 


AFRICAN 

VIOLETS 


or  other  flowers 

• 

All  Shining 
SPUN 

ALUMINUM 

• 

Hold  up  to  18 
four-inch 
flower  pots — 
yet  require  only 
20-inch  diameter 
floor  space 
36-inch 
height 
42-inch 
height 
48-inch 
height 

Shipped  Assembled 
Express  Prepaid 
EACH  TRAY  ROTATES 
FREELY  about  center 
for  even  sunning  of 
plants  .  .  .  Trays  are 
waterproof  and  hold 
up  to  1/2  inch  of  wa¬ 
ter  .  .  .  Plants  can  be 
atered  the  ideal  way 
•  from  the  bottom  — 
■ithout  individual  wa- 
Ceramo  African  Violet  tering. 

FLOWER  POTS 
to  3-inch  pots.  ..  .$1.80 
8  4-inch  pots.  .  .  .  2.00 
6  5-inch  pots.  .  .  .  2.20 
Sent  postpaid.  Add  25^  set 
postage  west  of  Rockies. 

These  famous  Squatty  Pots,  of 
dark  red  clay,  with  their  ex¬ 
cellent  porosity,  are  used  and 
recommended  by  Florists. 

Specially  treated  edges  help 
prevent  sloughing  off  of  leaves.  We  will  replace 
all  broken  pots.  Order  today. 


$22*® 

2400 

25’* 


Write  for  Free  Catalog 


OZARK  SPUNALUM  CO. 


Box  59- AE  Jackson,  Missouri 


Don’t  Let  Insects  Ruin  Your  Precious 


SAINTFAULIASI 


Kills  Parasites  Quick ! 

Always  ready!  JSio  mixing  ...  no 
pouring  ...  no  sprayer  to  buy  I 
Just  push  button!  Specifically 
formulated  for  house-plant  use. 
PROTECTS  African  Violets,  Ivy, 
Fuchsia,  Philodendron,  Rubber 
Plants  and  many  others. 

KILLS  mealy  bugs,  mites,  aphids, 
exposed  thrips,  white  flies,  and 
other  parasites. 

If  not  available  at  your  dealer’s, 
send  $1  to  “Bug-Z”,  Boyle-Midway, 
Tnc..  22  E.  4nth  St.,  N.  Y.  16. 


shop  itself,  and  quite  a  staff  were  engaged  on 
routine  work.  Like  a  miniature  Gent  Floralies, 
and  then  to  Walnut  Creek,  where  I  spent  the 
next  few  days. 

My  first  morning  was  reminiscent  of  England, 
wet,  cloudy,  overcast,  but  we  went  along  to  the 
Orchard  Nursery  at  Lafayette,  some  five  miles 
from  Walnut  Creek.  They  are  fairly  large 
growers  of  African  violets,  and  handle  a  quantity 
of  other  imported  horticultural  lines.  They  had 
recently  moved  two  hundred  yards,  as  a  new 
arterial  roadway  is  in  course  of  construction.  The 
new  place  consists  of  the  glasshouses  complete 
with  sales  house,  where  the  African  violets  are 
grown,  and  a  new  show  house  for  all  types  of 
indoor  plants.  An  outdoor  range  of  covers  are 
for  annuals,  etc.,  and  plunge  beds  for  hardy 
trees,  roses,  etc.  The  usually  large  parking  lot 
will  be  in  evidence  when  the  full  scheme  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

After  lunch  we  drove  over  to  see  Everitt 
Hammond  of  Irvington,  California,  a  name  you 
will  get  to  know  more  about  in  the  future  for  he 
is  an  African  violet  hybridist  of  no  mean  calibre. 
Lots  of  his  seedlings  as  yet  unnamed  in  many 
cases,  are  worthy  of  XXX,  our  own  method  of 
marking  super  quality.  His  new  sorts  are  genuine 
improvements  on  existing  varieties,  not  mere 
variation  of  colour  or  leaf.  Good  luck,  Mr. 
Hammond  of  Irvington! 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  informal  gather¬ 
ing  of  African  violet  enthusiasts  which  met  at 
my  hosts’  house.  We  had  much  pleasure  from  the 
friendly  talk  on  our  pet  subject.  Colour  slides, 
liberal  refreshments,  all  contributed  to  the 
common  pleasure. 

Then  came  the  day  when  I  had  another  thrill. 
A  realisation  of  what  had  been  but  conjecture. 
To  see  in  actuality  what  had  previously  only  been 
portrayed.  THE  BIG  BASIN.  REDWOODS 
(SEQUOIA  SEMPERVIRENS),  but  Redwoods  to 
you  and  me.  As  the  grove  of  Redwoods  we  were 
to  visit  was  nearly  ninety  miles  distant,  we 
started  fairly  early  on  a  dark  and  overcast  day, 
in  fact  I  was  informed  that  such  weather  was 
most  unusual  for  the  time  of  the  year.  We  arrived 
at  the  heart  of  the  park  about  lunch  time.  The 
height  of  the  trees,  coupled  with  the  verdant 
growth,  makes  the  roads  dark.  This  was  inten¬ 
sified  by  the  gloomy  nature  of  the  day.  We  were 
informed  that  the  rainfall  for  the  Big  Basin  area 
was  twice  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  hence 
the  lush  growth  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
“Big  Trees”  flourish  here.  We  were  fortunate 
in  being  early  visitors,  so  that  very  few  cars  were 
about,  and  sightseeing  was  a  pleasure.  The 
Nature  Lodge  or  museum  as  we  should  call  it, 
gave  us  detailed  information  relative  to  the  trees, 
wild  life,  and  natural  fauna  of  the  woods,  and 
we  were  loath  to  leave.  The  rain  which  had 
threatened  for  most  of  the  day,  really  came  down 
and  most  of  return  journey  to  Walnut  Creek  was 
through  a  deluge.  We  had  been  lucky  that  it  had 
not  come  earlier. 
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My  last  day  in  California  was  spent  in  and 
about  San  Francisco.  It  so  happened  that  I  was 
there  within  a  few  days  of  the  Fiftieth  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  great  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906. 
I  can  well  remember  pictures  of  that  tragic  event 
in  our  papers  at  the  time  and  never  thought  I 
should  visit  the  scene.  I  have  looked  at  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  in  pictures,  I  have  read  the 
story  of  its  construction,  and  I  dreamed  that  some 
day  I  might  survey  its  actual  beauty  and 
engineering  achievement.  Here  I  was,  looking  out 
over  San  Francisco  Bay  and  its  wonderful  bridge, 
both  the  highest  and  the  longest  in  the  world.  In 
my  two  visits  to  the  city  I  was  impressed  with  the 
cleanliness  of  its  streets.  The  cable  cars  running 
there  were  the  only  ones  I  saw  throughout  the 
States,  and  though  old  fashioned,  they  certainly 
do  their  work  well  and  are  most  suitable  for  such 
a  hilly  city.  Seen  from  the  heights  above,  the 
whole  city  looks  like  a  huge  white  quilt.  White 
paint  is  predominant  on  all  the  houses,  which 
are,  of  course,  built  of  redwood.  Timber  is  so 
plentiful  that  the  inhabitants  scoff  at  the  use  of 
other  materials  for  house  construction,  leaving 
the  concrete  for  the  erection  of  the  many  fine 
down  town  office  blocks. 

The  leaves  of  the  calendar  turn  too  quickly, 
and  I  had  to  say  goodbye  to  Mr.  Thomas,  Mrs. 
Thomas  having  already  flown  out  to  attend  the 
Convention,  early  next  morning  when  he  took  me 
to  Oakland  Station  where  I  was  to  board  the 
“California  Zephyr”,  my  traveling  home  for  the 
next  two  and  one-half  days  (2500  miles  to 
Chicago).  My  roomette  gave  comfort,  and 
privacy  when  desired.  The  last  word  in  design 
and  complete  facilities  in  a  small  space.  Large 
adjustable  lounge  seat,  controlled  heating,  ventila¬ 
tion,  air  conditioning,  radio,  lavatory,  wash  basin, 
ice  cold  water  supply,  fluorescent  lighting, 
Venetian  blinds,  hostess  and  porter  service.  Here 
indeed  was  comfort;  refined  comfort  in  small 
space.  I  was  to  find  out  that  all  other  neces¬ 
sities  for  such  a  journey  had  been  as  carefully 
considered  as  had  the  personal  accommodation. 
The  dining-car  was  sumptuous,  the  food  and 
service  first  class.  The  menu  has  to  be  seen  to 
be  believed  —  or  should  I  say  partaken  of  — 
particularly  to  a  Britisher.  I  fully  appreciated 
both  cuisine  and  service,  and  wished  we  could 
have  similar  service  in  Great  Britain. 

A  detailed  description  of  my  train  journey 
would  occupy  too  much  space.  I  had  flown  over 
this  countryside  in  one  night.  Now  I  was  to  study 
its  many  interesting  features  more  closely,  and 
the  following  highlights  I  feel  I  must  record.  The 
comfort  of  the  passenger  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance.  The  scenery  in  many  places  was  breath¬ 
taking,  and  the  facilities  for  viewing  were  beyond 
reproach.  A  great  diversity  of  industry  and  scenic 
beauty  —  from  nature  in  the  raw  to  atomic 
plants!  Feather  River  Canyon  was  beautiful. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  gave  a  thrill  with  their 
rugged  grandeur,  rocks  in  places  which  look  as 
though  they  are  painted  red.  The  Geneva  works 


THE  HOUSE  OF  VIOLETS 

Three  and  one-half  miles  south  on  Hwy.  281 

BLANCO,  TEXAS 

VALLINS  .  .  . 

Clarissa  Harris  —  beautiful,  very  heavy  fringed, 
round  flat  petaled,  very  deep  single  pink,  wavy 
dark  foliage.  Leaves  only,  $1.00.  Blue  ribbon  winner. 

Fringed  Pom  Pon  —  a  very,  very  double  fringed 
flov/er,  almost  a  ball  of  white  and  rose  orchid,  lovely 
ruffled  medium  green  foliage.  Leaves  only,  $1.00. 

Lavender  Petticoats  —  heavy  fringed  round  lavender 
flowers  that  stand  high  on  strong  stems,  beautiful 
dark  ruffled  foliage.  Leaves  only,  .75^^. 

Honeymoon  —  mammoth  single  round  pink  flowers, 
many  to  the  stem,  dark  plain  quilted  foliage,  excellent 
bloomer,  flat  lovely  plant.  Leaves  only,  .75^. 

Smoke  Rings  ■ —  blossom  petals  resemble  smoke  rings 
they  are  so  round  and  large  on  mature  plants,  a 
creation  of  white  and  blue,  double,  medium  green 
quilted  foliage,  makes  a  lovely  flat  plant.  Leaves 
only,  .65(f. 

GRANGER’S  PLANTS  .  .  .  (Limited)  $2.50  each. 
Leaves  .65^  each. 

Thunderhead  —  world’s  largest  single  white  on  im¬ 
proved,  dark  green  foliage.  Magnificent. 

Cara  Mia  —  huge  double  blue  and  white  on  dark 
green  foliage.  Outstanding. 

White  Orchid  —  heavily  fringed  white  blooms  in 
profusion  on  dark  green  wavy  foliage.  Lovely. 

Twinkle  Toes  —  cupped,  white  ruffled  blooms,  deep 
lilac  edge,  dark  green  girl  foliage.  Never  grows  too 
large,  but  a  profuse  bloomer. 

Pink  Caress  —  sensational  deep  pink,  heavily  fringed 
blooms  on  dark  bronzy  foliage.  All  leaves  are  rooted 
or  well  calloused. 

Minimum  order  shipped  —  Leaves  only,  $3.00. 

Plants  and  leaves,  $5.00. 

Other  blooming  size  plants  shipped  in  pots  3  for  3.50. 

Small  well  established  plants  in  pots  3  for  $2.00. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST 

SAINTPAULIAS  DAYLILIES 

African  Violets,  labeled,  different.  St’Tdy  young 
plants  12/$4.50.  Leaves,  10/$1.25,  30/$3.25,  30/$6.50. 

List  3^.  Folder  20^.  Good  to  send  a  friend. 
Descriptions,  ‘easy-do’s’  of  10  years  growing.  A.  V. 
and  Giant  Hvbrid  Gloxinia  seed  .  .  .  150  seed  50^, 

400  seed  $1.  Daylilies  for  naturalizing:  Fine  Hybrid 
seedlings  12/$1.75:  hand-pollinated  seed  $1.  pkg. 

FFOULKES’ 

610  Bryan  St.  (Dept.  A.  V.)  Jacksonville  2,  Fla. 

VIOLET’S  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOPPE 

Fresh  and  rooted  leaves,  cuttings,  plants,  newest 
varieties  of  my  own  seedlings.  Holly  Series.  Our 
all  new  free  1957  list  now  ready,  gorgeous  unusual 
new  seedlings. 

Red  Red  Rose  Pink  Perfection 

MRS.  J.  FRATHEL 

252  Clay  Avenue  Rochester  13,  N.  Y. 
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WINDOVER  FLOWER  POTS 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  RED  CLAY 
FLOWER  POTS  MADE 


Our  Customers  Say,  “The  Best 
I  have  ever  seen!” 

Most  sizes  are  in  the  lovely 

stepped  design  as  pictured. 
Unequalled  for  quality.  All 
have  treated  rims  to  protect 
stems  and  leaves  of  plants. 
Any  shipping  breakage  re¬ 
placed  unless  sent  insured. 

Clay  Flower  Pots  in  Color 
Green,  red,  yellow  or  white 
baked-on  enamel.  Following 
sizes  only: 

3"  semi-squatty  10  for  $2.20 
4"  squatty  8  for  2.20 

Black  Plastic  Pot  Saucers 
21/,"  18  for  $1.70 

3  "  14  for  $1.80 

4  "  10  for  $1.85 

5  "  6  for  $1.50 

WINDOVER  POTTING  SOIL 

Made  especially  for  African  Violets  with  flaky  leaf- 
mold  (mostly  oak)  plus  woodland  top-soil,  crushed 
sandstone,  peat  moss,  woodashes,  bone  meal,  super¬ 
phosphate  and  charcoal.  Will  not  pack.  Sterilized 
with  LARVACIDE  to  eliminate  nematodes  and  other 
soil-borne  troubles.  Write  for  prices  on  larger 
quantities. 

4  lbs.  $1.15  9  lbs.  $2.25  13  lbs.  $2.85 

COARSE  VERMICULITE  preferred  by  many  growers 
over  the  finer  Terra-Lite  for  rooting  leaves. 

8  quarts  $1.00  24  quarts  $2.00 

LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  POT  LABELS,  4y2": 

75  for  $1.00  100  for  $1.25  500  for  $5.50 

EVERMARK  LABEL  PENCILS  .  ...  20<^  each. 

EVERYTHING  POSTPAID  EAST  OF  DENVER 
If  west  of  Denver,  Colo,  add  4.04  postage  for  each 
unit  or  set  of  pots  or  saucers  ordered.  On  soil, 
and  vermiculite  write  for  amount  of  postage  needed 
west  of  Denver.  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.’s  please. 

THE  WINDOVER  CO. 

Box  3033-A  Evansville,  Indiana 


Squatty 

3  in,  14  for  $2.20 

4  in.  10  for  2.20 

5  in.  6  for  2.20 

6  in.  4  for  2.20 

Semi-squatty 

3  in.  14  for  $2.20 

5  in.  6  for  2.20 

5%  in.  5  for  2.20 

6  in.  4  for  2.20 

Standard 

11/2  in.  40  for  $2.20 

1%  in.  36  for  2.20 

2  in.  30  for  2.20 

2V4  in.  24  for  2.20 

2%  in.  18  for  2.20 

3  in.  14  for  2.20 

4  in.  9  for  2.20 


“African  Violets  and  Their  Family” 
by 

Mary  Margaret  Odom 

Here  is  a  brand  new  book  of  over  100  pages, 
8%"  X  11"  in  size,  and  contains  over  200  pictures. 
It  is  very  complete,  giving  detail  growing  instruc¬ 
tions,  information  concerning  other  members  of  the 
Gesneriaceae  family.  Instructions  as  to  how  to  form 
Clubs  and  State  Societies,  stage  and  judge  an  African 
Violet  Show,  how  to  wrap  and  ship  plants  and  leaves. 
It  gives  over  1600  descriptions  of  different  varieties, 
plus  much  more  valuable  information.  It  is  simple 
enough  for  the  beginner  to  understand  and  yet 
detailed  enough  to  appeal  to  the  specialists.  $3.98  per 
copy,  special  prices  to  clubs  and  dealers. 

MRS.  W.  H-  DDDM 

753  E.  Eastwood  Marshall,  Missouri 


of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  with  its 
car  parks  (to  hold  thousands)  for  its  employees. 
Open  air  cinemas  where  people  drive  one  hundred 
miles  or  more,  park  their  car  near  the  head 
phones  provided  for  listening,  and  look  at  the 
picture  on  a  screen  that  could  easily  be  one 
hundred  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  size. 
Trains  go  through  the  main  street  in  many  urban 
districts.  Houses  are  made  to  look  like  brick,  but 
all  are  wood,  to  the  tiles  even.  The  first  view  of 
a  village  or  township  is  a  forest  of  T.V.  and  radio 
aerials,  mostly  metal  masts.  Snow  on  the 
mountain  peaks.  Deer  (many  of  them,  too)  in 
the  twilight.  Immense  stretches  of  country  with 
no  visible  inhabitants.  Through  the  mountains 
the  geological  formation  of  the  rocks  is  astound¬ 
ing,  the  strata  will  run  dead  level  for  many  miles, 
then  a  sudden  change  and  it  is  as  though  the  hills 
had  been  poured  out  of  an  immense  ladle.  High 
altitude  of  part  of  the  journey  through  the 
Rockies  (over  7000  feet),  the  washing  down  of 
the  whole  train  when  we  were  at  Denver,  the 
cleanliness  of  the  train  and  its  contents,  so 
different  to  train  travel  at  home.  The  huge  diesel 
engines,  three  on  this  train,  emit  no  smoke  and 
do  their  job  without  fuss  or  bother.  Large  head¬ 
lights  on  the  front  engine  at  night,  and  finally, 
the  public  address  system  on  the  train,  the 
personal  welcome  of  the  steward  and  hostess.  A 
big  “thank  you’^  to  all  who  made  the  journey  so 
memorable  and  interesting. 

I  arrived  in  Chicago,  but  to  depart  almost 
immediately  on  a  north  bound  train  which  was 
scheduled  for  Seattle.  My  destination  was  the 
Twin  Cities,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  This 
train,  “The  Empire  Builder”,  was  another  replica 
of  the  “Zephyr”,  all  fittings  therein  of  stainless 
steel,  decor  in  Red  Indian  style,  Vista  Dome  cars, 
rubber  flooring,  casements  and  Venetian  blinds 
at  windows.  A  huge  station,  as  Chicago  is  one 
of  the  main  railway  centres.  Immense  booking 
hall,  centrally  heated,  with  shops,  buffets,  at  your 
service,  and  seating  some  hundreds  of  passengers, 
so  different  to  our  main  line  termini  in  London, 
where  the  opposite  is  the  general  rule.  No  plat¬ 
forms  elevated  to  carriage  floor  level  as  we  have 
at  home.  I  saw  no  passenger  standing  anywhere 
on  my  travels.  Bookable  seats,  people  use  this 
facility  more  than  at  home;  no  charge  for  book¬ 
ing  a  seat! 


After  a  journey  through  a  rain  starved 
country,  it  is  a  change  to  roll  along  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi.  Water,  water  everywhere.  Colder 
here  too,  and  no  sign  of  Spring  in  the  trees. 
Splendid  dinner  on  the  train.  I  noticed  the  colours 
of  the  men’s  shirts,  or  rather  shall  I  say  they 
Hit  me!  As  a  nation  I  should  say  that  the 
Americans  like  colour,  in  and  outside  their  homes, 
in  their  apparel,  and  motor  cars.  In  their  adver¬ 
tising  and  village  or  township  streets,  colour  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  I  realize  that  more  now 
that  I  am  back  home.  Second  hand  car  sales  are 
outstanding  in  this  respect.  Pennants  and  rotating 
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colour  circles,  in  brightest  possible  colours,  the 
whole  floodlit  and  illuminated  at  night  time, 
and  that  does  not  mean  closing  at  10  p.m.  either. 
Self  service  stores  seem  to  grow  like  mushrooms. 
From  villages  to  towns  they  flourish.  I  asked 
when  they  closed  and  was  told  that  so  long  as 
they  keep  selling  they  keep  open.  Huge  signs 
with  the  mystic  words  “7  Up”  or  ^‘Seven  Up” 
abound.  I  asked  what  it  meant  and  with  some 
astonishment  was  informed.  They  open  at  7  a.m. 
The  closing  time  is  not  stated! 

And  so  I  went  to  Minneapolis  for  the  African 
Violet  Convention.  Needless  to  say,  I  had  little 
time  for  writing  while  at  the  Convention.  Too 
many  friends,  for  all  the  good  folk  were  indeed 
kindness  itself.  I  was  alone  as  far  as  nationality 
was  concerned,  but  one  of  the  family  when 
hospitality  was  being  handed  out.  You  will  have 
read  the  story  of  the  1956  Convention  by  now, 
but  words  cannot  tell  the  pleasure  it  gave  me  to 
be  there,  and  I  place  on  record  my  notes  which 
were  made  enroute  for  Chicago  after  the  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Wednesday  —  18th  April;  Spent  mostly  in 
conversation  with  African  violet  growers,  and 
making  myself  at  home. 

Thursday  —  19th  April;  In  the  morning  out 
to  Tonkadale  Greenhouses,  where  Bob  Anderson 
was  busy  putting  final  touches  to  his  plants  for 
exhibition  at  the  Convention  Show.  Also  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  many  African  voilet  enthusiasts  who 
went  out  to  his  place  to  purchase  some  of  his 
exquisite  plants.  His  special  plants,  as  shown, 
were  in  many  cases  over  eighteen  inches  across 
with  a  wealth  of  bloom  nearly  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  He  can  surely  grow  excellent  Saint- 
paulias  and  his  methods  of  culture  were  most 
intriguing.  I  hope  to  have  some  of  his  new 
varieties  for  1957-58  sales. 

The  various  local  branches  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America  had  organized  a  con¬ 
ducted  tour  of  the  Twin  Cities,  followed  by  a 
dinner  meeting,  and  then  the  various  exhibits 
were  open  to  Convention  members. 

Friday  —  20th  April;  Convention  meetings 
took  up  most  of  the  day,  followed  by  the  Banquet 
meeting  at  6:30  p.m.  and  my  own  personal  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  evening  entertainment  came 
immediately  after  the  repast.  With  folks  so  well 
fed  and  happy  I  could  not  go  wrong,  or  could  I? 

I  spoke  with  sincerity  and  possibly  my  accent 
covered  the  many  lapses  I  feel  sure  I  made.  You 
will  have  read  the  report  on  these  proceedings. 
You  will  be  the  best  Judge  as  to  whether  I  played 
the  Ambassador’s  part  with  credit,  or  not.  To  me 
the  thrill  of  the  night  and  possibly  of  my  whole 
journey  was  when  I  was  presented  with  an  award 
for  services  rendered.  I  am  not  usually  tongue 
tied,  but  my  emotions  on  this  occasion  were  my 
master.  I  felt  very  proud,  and  very  humble  too. 

I  know  I  have  many  friends  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


New  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  On 


SHOW  STAR 

(Pink  flowers  with  perfect  blue  stars.) 

PINK  CELEBRITY 

(Deep  pink,  fully  double  flowers,  dark  girl 

leaf.) 

WHOLESALE  (Show  Star  &  Pink  Celebrity  only)  ■ — 
Budded  or  blooming  single  crown  plants  in  2%"  pots 
shipped  express  collect  @  $1.00  each.  Shipped  ONLY 
in  lots  of  25  plants.  (The  two  varieties  however  can 
be  mixed.)  Also  available  at  our  greenhouse.  Open 
Friday  mornings.  Other  times  by  appointment. 

RETAIL  (Show  Star  &  Pink  Celebrity  plants  only.) 
Medium  size  plants  grown  in  vermiculite  —  $1.50 
each.  Small  plants  (5  to  7  leaves)  —  $1.00  each. 
Minimum  order  —  $3.00  plus  50^  postage.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  as  our  next  price  list  will  not 
be  mailed  until  June. 


Print  or  type  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard  if  you  would  like  our  newest  list 
of  leaves.  It  will  be  mailed  in  June,  NOT 
before.  It  will  list  many  outstanding  new 
varieties  such  as:  STAR  PINK,  STAR  BLUE, 
BLUE  PINK,  PINK  CUPID,  STRIKE  ME 
PINK,  LORNA  DOONE,  SEA  SPRITE, 
BITTERSWEET,  PINK  MIRACLE,  VALLIN 
PINK,  &  KIMBERLY. 


HENRY  TEN  HAGEN 

DEPT.  WA  WARSAW,  NEW  YORK 

(Specializing  in  rooted  leaves  by  mail.) 


Nature’s  Way  For  Organic  Growing 

Complete,  or  as  a  mix  to  which  you  add  sand  and 
peat  4  lbs.  $1.00.  Also  ingredients  for  Organic 
Growing  sold  separately.  Fresh  cut  leaves,  best  of 
the  old  and  new  varieties. 

Send  3^  stamp  for  list 

MRS.  CLAUDE  W.  THORNHILL 
Rustburg,  Virgmia 


FREE  ADVANCE  COPY  .  .  . 

1957  CATALOG 

Sixty  illustrated  pages  of  unusual  and  hard-to-find 
supplies,  equipment  and  accessories  for  African  Vio¬ 
lets,  Gloxinias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas,  all  greenhouse 
and  indoor  plants.  Everything  from  potting  mixes 
and  plant  foods  to  large  aluminum  plant  stands  and 
fluorescent  lighted  plant  carts.  Largest  selection  any 
catalog  specializing  in  African  Violet  supplies  and 
equipment  for  indoor  plants  and  greenhouses.  Send 
now  for  your  free  copy. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

on  The  Strand  (Box  935)  Oxford,  Maryland 
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STURDY  THREE  TIER  PLANT  STAND 

High  enough  (31")  to  give  good  light  to  plants  on 
all  three  6"  x  24"  shelves.  Finished  in  white,  black 
or  pink  enamel,  $8.95  postpaid.  Other  models  avail¬ 
able. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

IIJIG  Arthur  St.  Dept.  M7B  Wausau,  Wis. 


Ask  For:  SMITH’S  PLANTER  MIX 


at  your  favorite 
Variety,  Grocery,  Seed  or  Hard¬ 
ware  Store.  If  not  available 
ORDER  DIRECT 
4  quarts  $1.00 
POSTPAID 


ATTENTION;  Club  Presidents 
Write  for  FREE  samples  for  door  prizes 

SMITH  POTTING  SOIL  COMPANY 


2513  E.  19th  St.  Tulsa,  Okla, 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Gorgeous  new  African  violets,  huge  blos¬ 
soms,  many  lacy  edge.  Doubles,  singles, 
fancy  foliage. 

Visitors  welcome  Come  see  for  yourself 
stamp  for  list 
Ship 

LELA  REICHERT 

3114  Charles  Street  Omaha  31,  Nebr. 


And  so,  like  Pepys  —  to  bed,  a  tired  but 
happy  man. 

Saturday  saw  the  departure  of  many  friends 
to  their  homes  East  and  West,  North  and  South, 
but  I  stayed  on  for  a  day.  I  visited  a  very  good 
retail  nursery  (Bachman’s)  just  outside  Minneap¬ 
olis  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Stanley 
F.  Bachman,  who  gave  us  a  personally  conducted 
tour  of  his  greenhouses,  we  spent  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  two  hours.  The  size  and  scope  of  this  business 
was  a  revelation.  The  car  park  for  patrons  was 
pretty  full  when  we  left,  capacity  eighty  to  one 
hundred  cars,  I  guess.  This  roadside  ‘Tull-in” 
type  of  business  is  far  ahead  of  anything  of  this 
nature  in  Great  Britain.  We  made  a  further  visit 
to  a  near-by  plant  nursery  some  forty  miles  out 
before  returning  to  the  Hotel  Nicollet  for  dinner 
and  a  final  talk. 

Sunday  was  spent  at  rest,  after  the  past  four 
strenuous  days  and  I  caught  the  early  morning 
train  on  Monday  to  Chicago,  where  I  proposed 
to  spend  two  or  three  days  before  travelling 
“down  South”.  Weather  clear,  but  near  frost  at 
night.  What  a  busy  city,  and  what  traffic!  Car 
parking  in  the  city  struck  me  and  my  limited 
dollars  as  a  fantastic  price.  Fortunately  I  had 
no  car.  I  had  a  trip  around  the  city  to  pull  in 
as  many  places  of  interest  as  possible,  and  did 
an  unconducted  tour  myself.  The  photos  I  took 
came  out  quite  well,  a  permanent  record  of  a 
great  city.  It  was  good  to  walk  along  Michigan 
Avenue,  see  the  lovely  lake  and  then  the  constant 
stream  of  motor  vehicles  which  use  this  fast 
approach  to  the  city.  Chicago  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
busier  than  New  York.  Cars  seem  to  be  thicker 
on  the  ground!  The  Double  Decker  traffic  street 
(Wacker  Drive)  is  of  interest,  also  the  whistle 
blowing  traffic  cops  who  are  not  peculiar  to 
Chicago;  they  operate  in  all  busy  cities.  The 
music  in  the  coffee  room  and  restaurant  in  the 
hotel  is  a  relay  service  and  while  I  was  there  it 
played  all  the  popular  British  musical  comedy  hits 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago.  It  seemed  strange 
to  hear  this  so  far  from  home. 

I  left  Chicago  for  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  I 
called  at  Cincinnati,  but  pressed  on  south  to 
Knoxville,  where  I  was  to  stay  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Wright.  As  we  proceeded  further  south, 
the  landscape  changed  and  the  climate  became 
milder.  Knoxville  was  reached  on  Thursday  the 
26th,  at  3  p.m.  and  I  was  met  by  Alma  Wright 
and  Margaret  Travis,  and  drove  along  to  the 
African  Violet  Magazine  office.  That  gave  me  an 
insight  into  the  growth  of  the  Magazine  and  the 
Society,  and  the  work  entailed  in  co-ordinating 
the  various  chapters  and  branch  activities  to 
make  an  informative  and  interesting  magazine. 
Our  thanks  are  surely  due  to  those  busy  people  in 
that  little  office  in  Knoxville.  Indefatigable  is 
the  word,  I  think!  My  personal  thanks  to  you  all. 

My  visit  to  Knoxville  was  one  of  great  delight 
and  pleasure  to  me.  I  was  soon  at  home  in  the 
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real  sense  of  the  word.  My  hosts  were  kindness 
itself  and  spared  no  trouble  to  make  my  visit 
a  memorable  one.  1  was  taken  for  a  ride;  in  my 
case  a  most  pleasant  couple  of  rides.  One  day  to 
Smoky  Mountains  where  1  went  “on  top  of  the 
world”,  and  was  introduced  (at  a  very  respectable 
distance)  to  Fatso,  the  bear  who  raids  the  unwary 
picnic  parties.  He  is  so  nice,  but  he  has  big  claws 
and  an  insatiable  appetite  where  folks’  picnic 
lunches  are  concerned.  The  next  day  to  Norris 
Dam,  where  I  was  told  all  the  best  people  go. 
So  I  went  too!  Then  on  to  Oak  Ridge,  like  a 
glorified  British  Harwell,  only  more  so,  100,000 
acres  of  it,  —  some  atomic  plant!  Back  to 
Knoxville  where  we  called  at  a  very  new  and  a 
very  nice  roadhouse,  at  least  that  is  what  we 
should  call  such  a  place,  but  there  it  might  have 
been  just  another  “Hamburger  Heaven”.  After 
a  meal  I  asked  for  tea  instead  of  tne  customary 
coffee,  and  in  order  to  get  what  1  wanted,  and 
with  the  intention  of  being  helpful,  I  asked  for 
tea  English  style,  with  milk.  Imagine  my  surprise 
(and  dismay)  to  find  a  tea  bag  floating  in  some 
tepid  milk!  Explanations  followed,  and  there  is 
one  eating  house  in  Tennessee  which  knows  how 
to  brew  tea  now! 

I  toured  the  city;  visited  its  open  air  market 
(plants  and  flowers)  and  Market  Hall  (food  and 
vegetables)  and  on  Sunday  had  a  barbecue  lunch 
in  the  woods  at  the  rear  of  my  hosts’  home.  Were 
those  steaks  good!  Ask  young  Bob  Wright,  he 
should  know.  And  time  goes  on  and  on  and  stays 
for  no  man.  My  schedule  said  Washington,  arrive 
Monday  a.m.,  and  that  meant  leaving  Knoxville 
after  lunch  on  Sunday  the  29th.  I  was  loath  to  go. 
I  had  been  spoiled,  I  guess,  and  liked  it.  Many 
thanks  to  my  friends  in  Tennessee.  Next  time  I 
come,  I  must  play  Bingo! 

And  so  on  to  Washington,  your  nation’s 
Capital,  where  I  arrived  early  Monday  morning. 
No  accommodation  booked,  and  none  available 
where  I  tried,  so  I  decided  to  rush  around,  see 
all  I  could,  and  travel  to  Philadelphia  the  same 
evening.  This  meant  two  sightseeing  tours  on 
one  day  and  hurried  meals.  My  colour  photos 
turned  out  excellently  and  will  be  a  permanent 
souvenir  of  the  city.  In  such  a  short  time  I  had 
to  see  all  I  could  in  the  minimum  of  time.  My 
general  impressions  were:  What  a  lovely,  clean 
city,  full  of  beautiful  buildings,  set  in  lovely  sur¬ 
roundings.  Sorry  my  stay  was  so  brief. 

Then  on  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  was  to  con¬ 
tact  Charlie  Pennock,  head  of  the  S.  S.  Pennock 
Company,  wholesale  florists  and  national  dis¬ 
tributing  depots,  and  Fred  Michell  of  H.  F. 
Michell  &  Company  Seeds.  It  was  late  when  I 
arrived  there,  but  found  a  good  hotel,  and  after 
a  meal  looked  around  for  awhile.  I  was  amused 
to  find  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  this  nice  hotel, 
almost  facing  the  entrance,  a  startling  red  neon 
sign  which  read  “Sammy  the  Bum’s  Prime 
Steaks”,  a  truly  democratic  sign! 

At  10  a.m.  sharp  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Frank 
Tinari  of  Bethayres  called  to  transport  me  there. 


SPUNALUM’S  NEW  “Swing-a-Way” 
PLANT  STAND 

For  African  Violets 
and  other  Plants  -- 
Arms  rotate  for  Sun¬ 
ning  and  display 
appearance. 
STUNNING!  Holds 
11  plants  in  5-inch 
trays  --  each  tray 
holding  pot  up  to  6- 
inch  standard.  48" 
High,  Distance  from 
floor  to  bottom  arm 
is  15-inches.  Arms 
can  be  “swung-away” 
for  best  arrangement 
in  appearance  or  for 
sunning.  Base  and 
arm  trays  are  shining 
spun  aluminum  easily 
kept  like  new.  Stand 
made  entirely  of  rust¬ 
proof  aluminum  .  .  . 
light  and  easy  to 
handle.  So  perfectly 
balanced,  it’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tip. 

CANADIAN 
ORDERS 

$14.95  add  81  for  postage 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

OZARK  SPUNALUM  CO. 

Box  59-AF  Jackson,  Mo. 


RDDTED 


AFRICAN  VIOLET 


LEAVES 


OUR  GREENHOUSE  IS  DESIGNED 
FOR  AND  DEVOTED  ENTIRELY 
TO  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


A  Post  Card  From  You  To  Me  Brings 
Our  List  By  Return  Mail. 


DDRDTHY  K.  ATKINSON 

1702  Grove  Avenue 
NORTH  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
(Successor  to  James  R.  Gillette) 
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but  first  of  all  to  accompany  me  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  flower  depot  of  C.  Pennock  &  Co.,  where  for 
two  hours  I  wandered  through  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  composing  this  wonderful  organization, 
flowers  from  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  in  season 
or  out  of  season,  are  there.  Roses  with  stems  two 
feet  six  inches  to  three  feet  long,  by  the  hundred. 
Sterilitza  Regina  by  the  hundred  too.  Orchids 
beside  stocks  and  asters.  Antirrhinums  with 
stems  a  yard  long  next  to  out  of  season  chrysan¬ 
themums  and  daffodils  and  tulips.  All  in  huge 
refrigerators.  The  sundries  departments  are 
stores  in  themselves,  and  many  lines  were  being 
prepared  and  stocked  in  readiness  for  next 
Christmas  sales.  Then  to  lunch  with  Fred  Michell 
at  his  Club,  very  reminiscent  of  a  first  class  club 
at  home,  with  its  efficient  service  and  quiet 
surroundings.  More  adieus  and  enroute  to 
Bethayres,  or  so  I  thought,  but  Frank  Tinari  had 
other  plans. 

I  was  scheduled  for  a  visit  to  the  famous 
Dupont  Longwood  Gardens,  some  forty  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  If  Frank  Tinari  wished  to  surprise 
and  delight  me,  he  certainly  succeeded.  The 
gardens  were  in  their  early  Spring  clothes,  even 
so  they  were  beautiful;  but  the  giant  conserva¬ 
tory,  with  its  exotic  occupants,  was  a  revelation 
and  another  highlight  in  my  tour.  It  would 
require  a  more  fluent  pen  than  mine  to  portray 
even  a  little  of  the  colour,  the  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment  and  the  great  variety  of  flowering  plants 
which  occupied  the  bays  of  this  huge  greenhouse. 
Predominantly,  the  azaleas  with  their  flaming 
colours  held  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  the 
schizanthus,  pelargoniums,  orchids  (some  six  feet 
high  and  full  of  bloom),  fuchsias,  hibiscus,  etc., 
were  magnificent  and  even  the  grass  in  the  centre 
span  was  a  credit  to  the  grower.  All  this  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  people  of  America  for  their 
enjoyment.  A  marvelous  gesture  and  one  which 
will  give  lasting  pleasure. 

Then  before  making  for  home  I  had  a  visit 
to  Gettysburg,  a  national  monument,  where  relics 
of  America’s  fight  for  freedom  are  realistically 
preserved.  On  then  through  the  woods  where  the 
harbingers  of  Spring,  the  dogwoods,  were  just 
bursting  and  where  many  thousands  of  folks 
would  be  visiting  the  next  few  weeks  to  see  the 


Would  you  like  to  see  some  of  the  beautiful 
T.  V.  SERIES  in  bloom  and  be  able  to 
purchase  small  plants? 

THEN  VISIT  — 

RIENHARDTS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Specializing  in  new  varieties  — 

Thunderhead,  Iris,  Pink  Mombo,  Van  Dilly,  Polly- 
anna.  Show  Star,  Sweet  Memories. 

Located  2  miles  west  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  on  routes 
20  N  and  175. 

No  list  Telephone  9-3789  No  shipping 


splendour  of  this  simple  white  flower  in  its 
natural  beauty  and  setting. 

We  went  on  to  Bethayres,  the  home  of  Frank 
Tinari  and  of  the  Tinari  h’loral  Gardens,  late  for 
our  meal  but  pleased  with  our  day’s  travels. 
Late  as  we  were,  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  African 
violet  houses,  followed  the  next  morning  with  a 
thorough  inspection  of  this  African  violet 
specialist’s  fine  stock  and  good  selection.  Grow¬ 
ing  the  quantity  he  does,  perfect  cleanliness,  good 
timing  to  ensure  continuity  of  supply  and  pre¬ 
selection  to  guarantee  good  varieties  are  all 
necessary  in  this  African  violet  factory.  I  was 
impressed  with  his  stock,  his  methods,  plain 
common  sense  ones  I  thought,  and  his  sales 
service  and  packing  shed.  Thank  you,  Frank 
Tinari,  for  your  valuable  time  and  pleasant 
company,  not  forgetting  the  journey  we  made  to 
Bryn  Athyn  Cathedral,  that  Gem  of  Architectural 
beauty  set  amidst  surroundings  so  like  England 
I  could  have  sworn  I  was  there,  even  to  the  grass 
in  the  Cathedral  close!  Every  bit  of  stone,  wood, 
metal,  and  glass  that  was  used  in  the  construction 
was  worked,  hewn,  wrought,  blown  or  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Cathedral  craftsmen  on  the  site. 
The  results  justify  the  means  in  no  uncertain 
manner.  Truly  a  labour  of  love. 

And  so  on  to  New  York,  where  I  spent  three 
to  four  days  before  leaving  for  home.  I  went  to 
the  Bronx  Zoo  and  Staten  Island.  A  tour  around 
Manhattan  Island.  This  latter  trip  was  a  most 
interesting  one  as  many  of  the  places  of  interest 
to  a  sightseer  like  myself  can  be  seen  from  a 
new  angle.  I  went  to  the  top  of  the  Empire 
State  Building;  it  was  a  good  clear  day  and  I 
obtained  some  excellent  photos.  What  a  panorama 
one  gets  from  this  viewpoint!  I  was  up  there 
the  day  after  the  new  searchlights  had  been 
switched  on.  The  beam  carries  well  over  one 
hundred  miles  in  a  clear  sky. 

I  could  give  many  details  of  my  impressions 
of  America’s  Number  One  City,  but  I  feel  that 
I  have  written  enough  and  will  confine  my  closing 
remarks  to  a  few  comments  on  the  flight  from 
New  York  to  London.  We  had  a  splendid  crossing, 
following  wind,  good  speed,  and  came  in  over 
England’s  south  west  coast.  In  the  early  morning 
light  it  was  nice  to  see  the  patchwork  quilt 
pattern  of  the  countryside.  As  the  light  increased 
and  We  came  lower  on  our  approach  to  London, 
that  nostalgic  feeling,  that  love  of  home,  surged 
strongly  through  me,  and  was  not  lessened  when 
we  drove  along  the  road  to  London  from  the 
airport.  Those  little  gardens  in  front  of  the 
houses  —  to  be  seen  only  in  one  country  in  the 
world  —  ENGLAND  and  HOME. 

Of  course  I  brought  some  new  African  violets 
back  home  with  me. 

THE  END 
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THE  VIOLET  SHOW 


Oh  come,  let’s  go  to  the  African  Violet  Show  .  .  . 
See  those  loveliest  of  flowers  all  aglow  .  .  .  The 
tables  are  spread  with  row  upon  row  ...  So  that 
like  a  great  garden  they  seem  to  grow  .  .  .  The 
blues  come  first,  with  their  various  hues  .  .  . 
Their  color  stands  for  loyalty  and  all  that’s  good 
and  true  .  .  .  From  the  palest  azure  shade  to  a 
bright  sky  blue  .  .  .  Then  deepening  in  color  to 
an  almost  midnight  hue  .  .  .  Orchids,  lavenders 
and  purples,  colors  so  deep  and  bright  .  .  .  That 
we  think  of  a  prince  or  princess  on  a  throne  of 
royal  might  .  .  .  The  lovely  deep,  dark  purple 
with  eyes  of  golden  light  .  .  .  Are  truly  royal 
colors  in  which  kings  and  queens  delight  .  .  .  The 
reds  with  their  hue  of  danger,  say  courage  stands 
instead  ...  As  calmly  they  flaunt  their  colors 
.  .  .  And  bravely  raise  their  heads  .  .  .  And  one 
wonders  from  what  deep  sources  their  lineage 
must  have  fed  ...  Yet  we  love  this  lovely 
flower,  this  beautiful  violet  or  red  .  .  .  The  pinks 
remind  us  of  romance  with  their  soft  and  blushing 
flower  .  .  .  The  color  of  a  morning  sunrise  or  the 
sky  at  the  sunset  hour  .  .  .  And  comparing  this 
lovely  color,  we  think  of  God’s  great  power  .  .  . 
As  a  color  used  often  in  nature,  as  in  a  roadside 
wildrose  bower  .  .  .  Now  the  whites  so  glistening 
and  gleaming,  above  their  foliage  green  .  .  . 
Emblems  of  truth  and  purity,  their  petals  so  pure 
and  clean  .  .  .  And  a  feeling  of  calm  and  peace¬ 
fulness-^  comes  to  us  like  a  dream  ...  As  they 
stand  a  prayer  for  righteousness,  their  bright 
flowers  all  agleam  .  .  .  The  variegated  beauties 
please  all,  as  the  “Ohs”  and  “Ahs”  resound  .  .  . 
Proclaiming  that  someone,  somewhere,  a  lovely 
new  one  has  found  .  .  .  There  are  whites  with 
stars  of  blue,  many  colors  the  white  surround  .  .  . 
And  splashes,  dots  and  markings  of  all  shapes 
and  shades  abound  ...  In  various  containers 
many  oddities  one  can  see  .  .  .  Old  coffee  mills, 
sugar  or  creamer,  or  a  baby  shoe  with  a  plant 
can  be  .  .  .  And  in  a  crumpled  shell  that  carried 
the  sound  of  the  sea  ...  A  bright  lovely  violet 
is  growing  happily  .  .  .  And  here  on  this  table, 
groups  of  violets  we  find,  apparently  there’s  a 
story  outlined  ...  Of  song,  or  cross  or  fable, 
whatever  came  to  mind  .  .  .  And  violets  of  many 
hues  are  used  here  and  combined  ...  To  show 
the  meaning  of  a  song  or  stories  of  many  kind 
.  .  .  And  centerpieces  for  the  months,  show  how 
violets  may  be  used  .  .  .  For  setting  tables  all 
the  year.  Some  with  other  flowers  fused  .  .  . 
Show  colors  blended  in  such  fashion  that  we  are 
oft  amused  .  .  .  And  wonder  if  the  one  who 
placed  them  could  have  been  confused  .  ,  .  And 
last  but  not  least,  let’s  give  winning  score  .  .  . 
To  education’s  table.  A  place  to  learn  more  .  .  . 
Of  these  lovely  flowers,  their  habits  and  how  they 
grow  .  .  .  And  give  praise  and  applause  to  the 
African  Violet  Show. 


VIOLET  ROOTER 

That’s  what  YOU’LL  say  when  you  use  Thompson’s 
to  start  your  plants.  A  harmless  hormone,  specially 
prepared  for  the  delicate  African  Violet. 

You’ll  get: 

•  MORE  ROOTS 

•  LARGER  ROOTS 

•  ROOTS  ON  MORE  CUTTINGS 

No  special  skills  needed.  Simply  dip  the  stem  end 
of  the  leaf  in  the  fine  powder,  plant  it  —  and  it 
will  shoot  roots  in  2  —  3  weeks  under  favorable 
conditions. 


Price  for  full  2  oz.  size  —  $1.00 
Treats  several  thousand  cuttings  (leaves). 


THOMPSON  HORTICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS  CORPORATION 

3600  Monon  Street 
Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

Please  Send  me: 

- Bottles  of  Thompson’s 

African  Violet  Rooter 

Enclosed  find  $ _ _ 

Name  _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ _ 

City  —  State  _ _ 

PLEASE  PRINT 


Marie  White  Naegelin 
Malta  Bend,  Mo. 
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YOUR  LIBRARY 


Maisie  Yakie,  Librarian,  P.  O.  Box  674 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Peggie  Rios,  assistant  to  the  Librarian 

By  the  time  you  are  reading-  this,  most  of  you 
that  are  lucky  enough  to  be  planning  on  Con¬ 
vention  this  year,  will  have  your  plans  made  and 
will  be  waiting  impatiently  for  the  big  day  to 
arrive  —  the  day  we  set  off  by  train,  plane,  bus, 
car  or  what  have  you,  for  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati 
is  a  lovely  town  surrounded  by  picturesque 
countryside  and  dotted  by  well  landscaped  parks, 
and  boasting  a  really  exciting  conservatory,  which 
we  hope  you  will  be  sure  to  see  while  at  Conven¬ 
tion. 

But  enough  of  this  travelogue.  As  usual,  here, 
we  are  concerned  with  planning  programs.  The 
other  night  I  went  through  the  entire  collection 
of  Year  Books  that  I  brought  back  for  the 
Library  from  the  Minneapolis  Convention.  Many 
of  the  ideas  in  this,  and  future  columns,  can  be 
attributed  directly  to  these  Year  Books.  So  to 
the  many  Societies  that  have  furnished  these  we 
would  like  to  say  a  heartfelt  thanks.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  really  ambitious  programs  out¬ 
lined  by  many  of  our  Affiliated  Chapters  across 
the  country.  In  fact,  I  wondered  while  looking 
at  one  or  two  of  them,  how  the  members  found 
time  to  eat  or  sleep  while  carrying  out  the 
programs  outlined.  Fm  only  joking,  of  course. 

Naturally,  if  your  club  has  one  or  more 
members  attending  the  1957  Convention  you  will 
want  to  have  a  Convention  report,  usually  in  May. 
However,  for  those  Chapters  who  are  not  able  to 
have  such  a  first  hand  report  of  the  Convention, 
there  are  two  solutions:  No.  1  —  make  an  early 
reservation  for  the  slides  of  the  1957  Convention. 
No.  2  —  make  an  early  reservation  for  the 
Program  Packet  “Cincinnati  Convention  —  1957” 
which  will  be  written  just  as  soon  as  your 
Librarian  returns  home  and  will  be  available  in 
May  or  the  end  of  April.  The  slides  will  not  be 
available  until  sometime  during  the  summer  and 
we  usually  do  not  begin  to  book  reservations  for 
them  until  September  1957. 

Another  program  could  be  conducted  as  a 
“Plant  Identification”  game.  On  a  table,  or  tables, 
arrange  numerous  plants  of  well  known  varieties. 
Try  to  get  these  from  the  collections  of  several 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST 
BUT  SERVING  THE  REST. 

Catalog  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  pots  and  garden 
free  or  by  air  mail  for  12^. 

CECIL  HOUDYSHEL 

Dent.  V  La  Verne,  Calif. 


people.  Each  plant  will  have  a  number.  Each 
club  member  will  be  given  a  sheet  of  paper 
carrying  corresponding  numbers,  on  which  he  or 
she  is  to  write  the  name  of  the  plant  bearing  that 
number.  The  members  can  “grade”  their  own 
papers  at  the  end  of  the  game.  It  might  be  wise 
to  set  a  time  limit  on  this.  The  person  scoring 
the  highest  number  of  correct  names  will  be  given 
a  prize  of  a  NEW  variety  —  and  be  sure  it  is 
something  really  NEW.  It  might  be  wise  to  have 
two  plants  just  in  case  of  a  tie.  If  no  tie,  then 
award  first  and  second  prizes.  The  more  prizes 
the  better. 

How  about  a  program  on  seed  planting?  You 
will  be  surprised  at  how  many  ways  there  are  to 
plant,  and  grow,  seeds.  It  seems  no  two  people 
use  exactly  the  same  method.  How  about  the 
club  purchasing  some  good  violet  seed,  if  none  of 
the  members  can  furnish  it  that  is,  and  let  each 
speaker  demonstrate  her  technique  of  planting 
several  groups  of  seed?  Each  member  will  then 
be  given  one  set  of  seed,  already  planted,  with 
full  instructions  on  how  to  proceed  from  there. 
All  seedlings  to  be  brought  back  at  a  specified 
later  date  would  be  a  good  idea.  And  remember 
to  hold  a  review  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine 
sometime  after  each  issue  is  received.  It  is  a 
storehouse  of  invaluable  material. 

There  is  one  thing  I  had  better  remember  to 
discuss  in  this  column.  In  the  September  issue 
of  the  magazine,  in  our  column,  we  listed  several 
books  followed  by  the  word  “Free”.  At  the  time 
I  did  not  realize  this  would  actually  be  misrep¬ 
resenting  the  Library  material.  These  books  are 
by  Montague  Free  and  are  NOT  available  as 
booklets  on  a  no  charge  basis.  There  has  been 
considerable  misunderstanding  concerning  this 
and  I  am  sorry  for  the  trouble  it  has  caused  many 
of  you.  Please  consider  it  an  honest  error  on  my 
part.  The  books,  program  packets,  slides  and  all 
other  material  from  your  library  to  Affiliated 
Chapters  are  $1.00  each. 

The  second  thing  that  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
about,  was  that  at  the  called  Board  meeting  last 
October,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  your  Society 
voted  to  allow  the  use  of  the  Library  Slides  by 
other  than  Affiliated  Chapters.  Therefore, 
Garden  Clubs,  etc.,  may  make  reservations  for 
these  slide  programs  at  a  charge  of  $5.00  per 
program.  The  fee  of  $1.00  to  Affiliated  Chapters 
has  not  been  changed.  It  was  also  voted  that  all 
Area  Representatives  would  be  furnished  all 
Library  materials  on  a  “no  charge”  basis, 
realizing  that  these  folks  do  a  tremendous  job 
without  any  recompense  other  than  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  helping  others  in  their  mutual  hobby. 
Therefore,  many  of  you  who  wrote  me  requesting 
the  slides  and  were  refused  because  of  the 
previous  ruling  of  the  Board,  may  now  reserve 
them  on  the  basis  discussed  above. 

The  mail  has  been  tremendous  for  the  Library. 
It  is  gratifying  and  I  do  hope  to  hear  from  more 
and  more  of  you  as  time  goes  by. 

THE  END 
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Lois  Minehan 


29  Circuit  Drive 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Q.  I  am  having  trouble  with  the  leaves  on  my 
African  violets.  The  tips  of  the  leaves  get  brown 
and  then  they  begin  to  rot.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  and  what  I  can  do  to  control 
it.  Is  there  any  insecticide  on  the  market  that 
will  not  spot  the  blooms? 

Mrs.  Mary  Valinsky,  So.  Barre,  Mass. 

A.  Lack  of  humidity  could  cause  the  brown  tips 
and  the  rotted  leaves.  You  did  not  say  whether 
this  kept  on  until  the  whole  plant  died.  Friends 
of  mine  have  used  both  Isotox  and  N.N.O.R.  as 
a  spray  and  found  both  to  be  satisfactory.  Be 
sure  to  keep  the  solution  agitated  while  using. 

Q.  I  am  writing  to  ask  you  or  some  of  the 
members  for  hints  or  suggestions  on  starting 
seeds  of  the  Aeschynanthus.  Twice  I  have  planted 
seeds  of  them  with  no  luck  at  getting  them  to 
sprout.  The  first  planting  I  also  planted  some 
Streptocarpus;  they  sprouted  and  came  right 
along.  The  second  planting  of  Aeschynanthus  I 
tried  to  give  more  bottom  heat  and  kept  them 
generally  warmer,  still  they  didn’t  sprout.  Do 
you  think  it  is  possible  that  the  seed  is  not  good  ? 
Or  have  I  not  kept  them  warm  enough.  I  bought 
the  packets  of  seed  at  the  same  time  and  from 
the  same  dealer.  I  hope  someone  has  some  sug¬ 
gestions  for  me. 

Mrs.  Ted  Lamach,  Colville,  Wash. 

A.  This  particular  plant  should  be  started  in 
equal  parts  of  Osmunda  Fibre,  Sphagnum  Moss 
and  crushed  charcoal.  They  take  three  months  or 
more  to  sprout. 

Q.  I  have  several  hundred  African  violet  plants 
on  shelves  spaced  sixteen  inches  apart  with  double 
40  watt  fluorescent  tubes  about  twelve  inches 
above  the  trays.  I  water  from  the  tray,  and  allow 
the  tray  to  become  dry  before  watering  again. 
I  have  them  in  a  small  room  and  keep  the  door 
closed  so  that  the  humidity  is  high,  and  usually 
keep  the  window  closed.  Lately  the  leaves  have 
been  turning  yellow,  some  plants  have  crown  rot, 
and  while  flower  stalks  develop,  they  do  not 
mature  but  die  out  before  buds  actually  form  or 
open.  What  am  I  doing  wrong  and  how  should 
I  correct  this?  I  have  been  using  plant  food  and 
blossom  food  according  to  directions  on  the  pack“ 
ages  and  all  went  well  until  about  two  or  three 
months  ago.  I  shall  be  glad  of  advice  and  help. 

Jack  Nolan,  12  Cedar  St.,  Brooklyn  21,  N.  Y. 


A.  Try  keeping  the  door  open  so  that  there  will 
be  a  circulation  of  air. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  that  would  like 
some  back  issues  of  our  Magazine?  I  have  the 
following  15  copies  and  can  sell  separate  or  ah 
in  a  lot.  Vol.  1  No.  2,  3,  4;  Vol.  2  No.  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Vol.  3  No.  1,  2,  3,  4;  Vol.  4  No.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Mrs.  Rose  Trendler,  6812  W.  14th  Ave., 
Lakewood  15,  Colorado 

Q.  What  causes  the  center  of  some  of  my 
African  violets  to  turn  brown  and  look  as  if 
there  is  a  brown  scale  all  over  the  stem  ?  The  rest 
of  the  leaf  looks  very  healthy  and  most  of  the 
plants  had  been  blooming.  On  some  of  the  plants 
the  leaves  and  stems  are  healthy  looking,  but 
the  center  ones  are  small  and  do  not  grow  up. 
They  more  or  less  hug  the  center. 

Mrs.  Dale  Bremer,  Toledo  7,  Ohio 

A.  The  last  ailment  sounds  like  mite.  Have  you 
tried  spraying?  Can  our  readers  give  any  help 
on  this  problem? 

Q.  Please  give  me  some  information  if  you  have 
run  across  this  problem.  Violets,  perfectly  shaped 
and  healthy,  also  good  bloomers,  bend  their  necks 
until  they  are  definitely  leaning  to  one  side.  They 
are  turned  daily;  other  plants  on  the  same  racks 
are  all  right.  These  are  single  crown  plants  and 
the  entire  plant  tips  just  below  the  leaves.  Is 
there  a  cure  for  this?  Which  side  of  such  a 
plant  should  be  towards  the  light?  Should  the 
crown  face  the  light  or  the  back  of  the  plant? 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Gilbert,  San  Bernadino,  Calif. 

A.  Some  plants  are  more  inclined  to  do  this 
than  others.  As  soon  as  they  get  a  neck,  repot 
and  get  the  neck  entirely  covered.  If  your  plant 
starts  tilting  turn  it  so  that  the  back  is  toward 
the  light.  This  will  tend  to  even  it  up. 

THE  END 


KROGIMAN’S  VIOLETRY 
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HUMIDITY  AND  PLANT  GROWTH 

J.  Fisher  Stanfield  and  C.  John  Burk,  Miami  University 
(Reprinted  from  Ohio  State  Newsletter) 


A  mature  plant  is  the  resultant  of  factors  in 
its  environment  plus  a  pattern  of  heredity. 
Since  heredity  is  inherent  in  the  plant  as  an  en¬ 
tity,  we  may  turn  to  the  factors  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.  These  may  be  physical,  chemical,  or 
biological.  The  last  named  may  include  the  plant 
and  the  activities  of  Man.  The  second  group, 
while  basic,  does  not  occupy  the  commanding 
position  assumed  by  the  first:  the  physical 
factors.  Of  these  physical  factors,  light,  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity  are  most  significant  and  may 
be  varied  in  artificial  habitats  to  suit  our 
purposes.  Water  in  all  forms  is  naturally  con¬ 
sidered  a  basic  requirement  for  living  things;  we 
shall  consider  it  in  that  light  rather  than  place  it 
under  any  specific  category  of  factors.  Water 
in  the  form  of  vapor,  however,  is  a  vital  factor 
in  the  life  of  plants  and  it  is  of  this  single  factor 
that  we  shall  treat  in  this  short  paper  —  a 
physical  factor.  In  the  terse  discussion  to  follow, 
we  shall  be  concerned  primarily  with  generaliza¬ 
tions,  but  reference  will  be  made  to  the  African 
violet  (Saintpaulia)  where  possible. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  evaporation,  the 
phenomenon  which  causes  puddles  to  dry  up  after 
a  thunderstorm  and  clothes  to  blow  dry  on  the 
line.  Humidity  is  this  moisture,  water  in  a 
gaseous  form,  which  has  evaporated  into  the  air. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  water  also 
evaporates  from  the  leaves  of  plants.  Neither  do 
they  realize  the  magnitude  of  this  evaporation: 
the  average  plant  evaporates  enough  water  in  a 
growing  season  to  cover  all  of  its  leaves  one-half 
inch  deep  with  water.  Since  the  African  violet 
is  grown  indoors  under  artificial  conditions,  it 
may  well  transpire,  or  evaporate,  much  more  than 
this  amount  —  it  probably  does.  In  fact,  water 
may  evaporate  from  the  plant  at  any  point  where 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  even  from 
the  roots  which  are  in  contact  with  the  “soil 
atmosphere.”  The  herbaceous  plants  are  protected 
by  a  waxy  substance  called  cutin,  which  covers 
the  stems  and  leaves  and  greatly  reduces  water 
loss. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant,  however,  present  a 
much  greater  surface  than  one  would  expect.  Of 
course,  everyone  recognizes  the  two  visbile  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  leaf,  the  upper  and  the  lower.  The 
“internal  surface”  of  leaves  is,  however,  really 
much  more  significant  than  the  external.  Inside 
the  two  surface  layers  of  cells  (epidermis)  of  the 
leaf  is  a  labyrinth  of  air  passages,  formed  by  the 
special  arrangement  of  cells  therein,  called  the 
spongy  mesophyll  or  “middle  leaf”;  this  is  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  lower  epidermis.  The  solid 
layer  of  columnar  cells  immediately  under  the 
tipper  epidermis  is  the  palisade  layer  and  is  con¬ 


cerned  with  major  food  production  or  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  veins  of  the  leaf  usually  ramify 
through  and  above  the  spongy  mesophyll.  This 
spongy  layer  is  unprotected  by  cutin  and  here 
water  can  evaporate  from  the  leaf  freely  (trans¬ 
pire),  passing  out  into  the  air  from  the  spaces 
(and  moist  cell  walls  lining  them)  into  the  out¬ 
side  atmosphere  through  tiny  pores  called  stom- 
ates.  These  stomates  are  necessary  for  the 
exchange  of  gases  in  the  processes  of  photosyn¬ 
thesis  or  food  manufacture.  The  internal  surface 
of  the  cells  lining  the  ramifying  air  passages  in 
this  spongy  layer  present  an  average  of  fifteen 
times  the  lower  external  surface  of  the  leaf;  in 
some  rare  cases  this  ratio  of  inner  to  outer 
surface  may  be  more  than  seventy-five. 

The  stomates  are  very  small  openings  (formed 
by  the  space)  between  two  specialized  cells  known 
as  guard  cells.  The  opening  and  closing  of  the 
stomate  is  controlled  by  changes  in  the  water 
content  of  these  two  ceils.  The  actual  openings 
occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the  outer  surface, 
or  epidermis,  of  the  leaf.  They  are  usually  more 
numerous  on  the  lower  surface;  only  three  per 
cent  or  less  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  these 
stomates.  This  arrangement,  however,  is  quite 
efficient  as  proved  by  actual  physical  tests.  The 
African  violet  has  approximately  fifty  thousand 
stomates  per  square  inch;  multiply  this  figure 
by  the  total  square  inches  of  lower  surface  on  all 
of  the  leaves  of  a  plant  and  you  have  a  stagger¬ 
ing  figure.  If  the  entire  leaf  surface  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  atmosphere,  only  one-third  more 
moisture  would  pass  into  the  air  than  passes  out 
through  the  stomates!  The  stomates  usually  close 
when  the  sun  goes  down  at  night,  and  they  usually 
open  shortly  after  dawn.  In  the  African  violet, 
the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fuzzy  hairs 
or  “wool”  which  covers  the  leaf;  water  also 
evaporates  from  the  hairs. 

This  water  loss  can  be  a  great  danger  to  the 
plant  —  the  more  water  that  evaporates  from  the 
leaf  into  the  air,  the  more  water  that  must  enter 
the  plant  from  the  soil.  Should  the  soil  dry  out 
beyond  the  point  where  the  plant  may  no  longer 
remove  water  (and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  plants 
stop  taking  in  water  long  before  the  soil  is  com¬ 
pletely  dry),  the  plant  will  begin  to  wilt.  Should 
the  wilting  be  prolonged,  the  plant  will  die. 

At  the  first  sign  of  wilting,  the  little  pores 
or  stomates  close,  but  even  then  the  water  loss 
may  continue  through  the  wooly  hairs  and 
through  tiny  breaks  in  the  waxy  cutin  layer. 
This  is  one  reason  why  violets  must  be  watered 
with  water  at  room  temperature  or  warmer  -- 
cold  water  will  choke  and  prevent  the  roots  from 
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taking  in  enough  moisture  to  balance  that  which 
is  lost  through  the  leaves. 

As  the  temperature  rises,  the  air  gains  in 
water-holding  capacity,  and  the  relative  humidity 
thus  becomes  lower.  Everyone  knows  that  clothes 
will  dry  faster  on  a  warm  and  sunny  day  than 
on  a  cool  and  cloudy  one  and  that  puddles  dry 
far  more  rapidly  after  a  summer  thundershower 
than  after  a  spring  or  autumn  rain.  Thus,  it  is 
the  high  temperatures  with  their  resultant  low 
relative  humidities  that  pose  the  real  problem 
to  the  plant  in  homes. 

In  Africa,  the  wild  Saintpaulias  thrive  in  a 
temperature  range  of  forty  degrees  to  eighty 
degrees  Fahrenheit  from  the  cool  plains  of  the 
veldt  to  the  steaming  hot  jungles.  Wherever  they 
grow,  however,  they  live  in  a  high  relative  hu¬ 
midity,  often  up  to  seventy  per  cent.  Early 
explorers  who  sent  the  first  Saintpaulias  back 
to  the  botanical  gardens  of  Europe  reported  find¬ 
ing  the  plants  growing  chiefly  at  the  bases  of 
waterfalls. 

Since  the  temperatures  of  most  modern  homes 
are  fairly  high  and  their  humidities  very  low 
(twenty  per  cent),  the  maintainance  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  humidity  poses  a  considerable  problem.  A 
healthy  Saintpaulia,  actively  growing,  budded, 
and  blooming,  was  moved  from  its  original  humid 
environment  into  a  dry  room.  It  was  adequately 
watered  and  kept  in  good  light  in  a  north  window 
and  the  temperature  of  the  dry  room  was  virtually 
the  same  as  that  of  the  original.  Within  a  week, 
however,  the  buds  began  to  dry  up  or  blast  and 
new  buds  were  no  longer  produced;  by  the  second 
week,  large  dry,  brown  patches  began  to  appear 
on  the  leaves.  The  brown  patches  grew  until  the 
entire  leaf  died.  This  is  a  typical  experience  of 
those  who  try  to  grow  Saintpaulias  in  a  very  dry 
room. 

Although  the  Saintpaulia’s  native  African  en¬ 
vironment  has  an  average  humidity  of  sixty  to 
seventy  per  cent,  this  might  be  uncomfortable  in 
the  home.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that 
both  violets  and  humans  will  thrive  efficiently 
at  a  humidity  of  fifty  per  cent;  doctors  have 
noted  that  those  who  suffer  from  sinus  conditions 
will  often  be  far  more  comfortable  in  this  higher 
humidity  (the  moist  air  does  not  dry  out  the 
nasal  membranes).  From  an  economic  viewpoint, 
higher  humidity  means  reduced  fuel  costs;  a 
humid  room  feels  warmer  than  a  dry  room,  even 
though  the  dry  room  is  at  a  higher  actual  tem¬ 
perature. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  raise  the 
humidity  of  a  house.  Evaporating  pans  in  the 
furnace,  inside  the  registers,  or  above  the  radia¬ 
tors  will  be  of  some  help  and  the  old-fashioned 
teakettle  boiling  on  the  kitchen  stove  presents 
an  ideal  humidifier;  is  it  not  now  obvious  how 
luxuriantly  plants  grow  in  certain  business  es¬ 
tablishments  with  higher  humidities? 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

For  two  years  the  prize-winning  blossoms 
at  the  National  African  Violet  Show  have 
been  grown  with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the 
scientifically  balanced,  100%  water-soluble 
plant  food.  It  supplies  the  entire  root 
system  with  the  natural,  concentrated  food 
elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy  growth 
and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical  to 
use  ...  a  35^^  package  makes  68  quarts, 
package  makes  125  gals.,  $1.25  package 
makes  250  gals,  of  rich  liquid  food. 

FREE  SAMPLE;  Write  for  free  sample  and  a  copy 
of  our  African  Violet  folder. 


Dept.  AV-15,  622  West  119th  Street,  Chicago  28,  III. 


HIGH  VALUE 


LOW  PRICES 

SPRING  LIST  AVAILABLE 

Doris  Leigh  P.  O.  Box  51  ^ 

Montvale,  New  Jersey 


BETTER  VIOLETS 
with 

RAINBOW  MINERAL 
“Best  in  the  show*’ 

Every  one  would  like  to  raise  VIOLETS  to  win  that 
title!  Part  of  the  secret  of  doing  it  is  to  give  your 
plants  loving  care  and  the  right  diet. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  must  have  not  only  the  right 
light,  moisture  and  organic  food  .  .  .  but  a  balanced 
ration  of  essential  minerals.  You  can  be  sure  they 
have  these  essential  minerals  by  applying  RAINBOW 
MINERAL  to  your  established  and  potted  plants 
NOW.  RAINBOW  MINERAL  will  not  burn  and  is 
not  toxic. 

MIX  RAINBOW  MINERAL  in  the  soil  when  trans¬ 
planting  and  re-potting  your  plants  this  year. 
PRICE  only  —  $.65  —  1  pound  box 
$1.60  —  6  pound  box 

WALLACE  MINERAL  CORP. 

170  W.  Virginia  Ave.  Denver,  Colo. 

state  distributors :  Glen  McClure,  Blue  Hill, 
Nebraska;  T.  H.  Wallace,  1721  Monta  Avenue, 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  WELCOME 
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Spraying  moisture  into  the  air  around  the 
plant  will  help  to  raise  the  humidity,  and  if  the 
water  is  at  room  temperature  and  if  it  is  not 
allowed  to  stand  on  the  leaves,  it  can  do  no  harm 
to  the  plant.  In  fact,  a  weekly  bath  is  said  by 
some  to  be  extremely  beneficial  to  Saintpaulias; 
the  sponging  will  open  the  tiny  stomates,  which 
often  become  clogged  with  microscopic  dust,  and 
permit  the  plant  to  “breathe’^  again.  In  really 
dry  climates,  frequent  syringing  is  essential,  both 
for  humidity  and  for  cleanliness.  Plants  must 
always  dry  away  from  sunshine  and  out  of  drafts, 
however. 

Setting  the  plants  on  trays  of  moist  gravel 
or  sand  is  an  excellent  way  to  surround  them 


on  house  and  garden  plants 


This  powerful  spray  insecticide  kills 
mealy  bugs,  aphids,  white  flies,  thrip 
and  other  plant  insects.  Just  press  the 
button!  A  fine  spray  kills  instantly. 
I-BOMB,  manufactured  by  horticul¬ 
tural  experts,  is  economical  for  one 
or  many  plants.  It’s  recommended  for 
African  Violets,  ivies,  and  other  garden 
and  house  plants.  Won’t  burn  bloom  or 
foliage.  Harmless  to  pets  and  children. 

$1.59  at  your  dealer  ...  or  order  direct. 

PLANT  MARVEL  LAiORATORIES 

Dept.  AV-25.  622  West  119th  St.,  Chicago  28,  Ill. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Granger’s  new  varieties,  leaves  50^  each;  6  for  $2.50 
Pink  Caress,  Thunderhead,  Twinkletoes,  Pink  Petti¬ 
coats,  Pink  Magic,  September  Song,  Autumn  Frost, 
Sunbonnet  Sue,  Pink  Spice,  Pink  Bon  Bon. 

Free  spring  list.  Plants,  leaves,  rooted  cuttings, 
houseplants,  begonias. 

MRS.  T.  C.  BEE 

Route  3,  Box  120  Newnan,  Georgia 


PLANTS,  CUTTINGS,  ROOTED  LEAVES 
OR  FRESH  CUT  LEAVES, 

1000  new  and  standard  varieties,  over  150  miniature 
varieties. 

Write  for  either  list  or  send  your  own  want  list 
for  quotations. 

SPECIAL  ON  MINIATURES s 
4  plants  postpaid,  $5.00. 

Named  varieties,  our  selection,  in  bud  or  ready  to 

bloom. 

Plastic  markers,  80  for  $1.00  postpaid. 

Plant  Marvel,  “The  world’s  greatest  plant  food.” 

Trial  size  35^  postpaid. 

All  sizes  of  plastic  pots  available. 

CORYELL-GOLDEN 

GREENHOUSES 

14005  W.  64th  Arvada,  Colorado 


with  beneficial  humidity  since  moist  air  is  lighter 
than  dry  air.  Since  water  evaporates  readily 
from  leaves  and  also  the  sides  of  porous  pots, 
grouping  a  number  of  plants  together  will  sub¬ 
stantially  raise  the  humidity.  It  seems  that  most 
plants  like  company. 

Ventilation  may  be  of  some  value.  Most  plants 
dislike  a  stuffy  atmosphere  as  much  as  do 
humans.  The  atmosphere  outside  is  often  more 
moist  than  that  inside  and  the  fresh  air  may  well 
raise  the  relative  humidity.  If  the  windows  are 
opened  in  a  room  adjacent  to  the  room  in  which 
violets  are  grown,  and  the  doors  between  the 
rooms  closed,  when  the  air  has  warmed  up  enough, 
the  windows  may  be  closed  and  the  doors  between 
the  rooms  reopened  to  permit  circulation  of  the 
fresh  air  without  danger  of  injury  to  the  plants 
through  chilling. 

Terrariums,  miniature  greenhouses,  and  even 
large  fishbowls,  where  relative  humidities  up  to 
one  hundred  per  cent  may  be  maintained,  may  be 
used  to  raise  Saintpaulias  in  an  extreme  situation. 
Young  plants  respond  extremely  well  to  this 
treatment,  especially  leaf  cuttings;  but  there  is 
some  danger  that  excessive  humidities  will  cause 
injuries  to  the  more  mature  plants  from  the 
various  fungi  causing  crown,  stem,  and  leaf  rot. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  Saintpaulias  could  as 
well  be  expected  to  survive  beneath  the  shade  of 
a  Joshua  tree  in  the  Mohave  Desert  as  in  a 
modern  home  where  no  attempt  is  made  to  raise 
the  humidity.  Relative  humidity  may  well  be  the 
limiting  factor  for  successful  growth  and  thus 
the  cause  of  more  failures  than  we  realize.  A 
plant  is  a  delicately  poised  entity  and  the  har¬ 
monious  integration  of  all  factors  really  consti¬ 
tute  what  is  known  as  a  “green  thumb.”  Careful 
attention  to  minute  details,  intelligent  observa¬ 
tion,  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  factors  of 
growth  (physical,  chemical,  and  biological),  plus 
patience  and  common  sense  are  all  vital  personal 
attributes  to  be  cultivated.  At  any  rate,  let  us 
not  overlook  relative  humidity  and  its  importance 
in  the  growth  of  Saintpaulias  and  other  house 
plants. 

THE  END 


—  REVISED  EDITION  JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS  — 

“AFRICAN  VIOLET  HANDBOOK  FOR 
EXHIBITORS  AND  JUDGES” 

Information  on  show  plants,  show  procedure,  color 
classes,  judges  and  judging,  African  violet  arrange¬ 
ments.  Scale  of  points  for  judging  specimens, 
arrangements,  etc. 

$1.00  PER  COPY 

RUTH  G.  CAREY 

3900  GARDEN  DRIVE  KNOXVILLE  18,  TENN. 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


DO’S 

Furnish  drainage 
Watch  for  insects  and 

diseases. 

Feed  once  a  month. 
Wash  off  leaves  weekly 
with  luke-warm  water. 
Furnish  humidity. 
Water  your  plants  when 
they  need  it. 
Experiment  until  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Take  off  damaged 
leaves. 

Take  off  old  flowers 
and  stalks. 

Provide  ventilation. 
Give  them  enough 
light. 

Try  different  exposures 
if  no  blooms. 

Use  sterilized  soil,  high 
in  organic  matter. 
TRY 

NEW  VARIETIES. 


DON’TS 

Don’t  overwater. 

Don’t  overpot.  Violets 
like  a  comparatively 

small  pot. 

Don’t  use  cold  water. 

Don’t  expose  to  direct 
sun-light  too  long. 

Don’t  subject  to  sudden 
drastic  temperature 
changes. 

Don’t  expose  to  tem¬ 
peratures  of  less  than 
60  degrees. 

Don’t  expose  to  drafts. 
Don’t  use  heavy  soil. 
DON’T  GIVE  UP! 


Courtesy  of 

BEHNKE  NURSERIES 
Wash.  —  Balto.  Blvd. 
Beltsville,  Maryland 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Leaves,  rooted  cuttings,  small  plants,  new  and 
wanted  older  varieties. 

Stamp  for  list 

MRS.  JAMES  D.  FOWLER 
651  Greystone  Sheridan,  Wyoming 


EHJOY  YOUR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
WITH  OTHERS 

Daisy  Jones,  Tenn. 

hy  not  ask  your  friends  and  neighbors  to 
VV  come  by  and  see  your  violets  when  they  are 
in  full  bloom?  They  probably  will  be  glad  to  do 
so,  and  it  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas  which  might  be  helpful.  If  your 
friends  call  and  ask  you  to  come  by  and  see 
theirs  —try  to  go  within  a  few  days  —  don’t  wait 
weeks  to  go  by  to  see  them.  Don’t  be  envious  of 
their  success  or  their  lovely  plants  —  just  deter¬ 
mine  that  you  are  going  to  have  finer  plants. 

A  few  club  members  have  reported  their 
violets  looked  sick  and  almost  died  during  July 
and  August.  This  probably  was  caused  by  the 
plants  not  getting  enough  fresh  air,  or  being  in 
a  breeze,  or  being  over- watered  or  being  in  strong 
sunlight.  A  screened  porch  facing  North  or  East 
is  an  ideal  location  for  African  violets  in  the 
South  during  Summer. 


TAYLOR’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

May  we  show  you  our  basement  farm? 
No  shipping  Phone  IV  9-2482 

1400  Loraine  St.,  Lansing  10,  Mich. 


MRS.  A.  C.  HASENYAGER 
TECUMSEH,  NEBRASKA 

Hybridizer 

Introducing  African  violets  of  rare  beauty  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  Exotic  foliage  and  unusual  blooms.  New 
doubles,  singles,  fringes  and  miniatures. 

Leaves  only-Send  stamp  for  price  list-Supply  limited 


WHOLESALE  RETAIL 

CHOICE  NEW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
Reasonable  Prices  No  List  or  Shipping 
VISIT 

LYKE’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

EAST  BETHANY,  NEW  YORK 

We  have  vermiculite,  potting  soil,  clay  pots,  plastic 
pots  of  many  sizes  and  styles  as  well  as  a  hand  valve 
attachment  to  fit  regular  garden  hose  for  watering. 
You  are  cordially  invited  to  stop  by  and  visit  our 
display  of  plants  at  the  Cincinnati  Convention.  See 
you  there ! 

Larry  and  Dorothy  Lyke 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

1.  Small  husky  plants. 

2.  Rooted  leaves  —  Average  of  6  plants. 

3.  Freshly  cut  leaves. 

Stamp  brings  my  new  spring  list 

RUBY  BICE 

5316  61st  St.  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
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WHAT  pH  MEANS  IN  SOIL 

By  R.  Milton  Carleton,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Reprinted  by  courtesy  Horticulture 

The  subject  of  pH  has  been  surrounded  by  much 
mystery.  This  is  to  be  expected  when  one 
tries  to  make  sense  out  of  the  ionic  theory  on 
which  the  pH  system  is  based.  I  will  be  divulging 
no  secret  if  I  tell  you  that  those  who  know  most 
about  this  theory  are  willing  to  confess  their 
own  ignorance. 

This  need  not  hinder  us  from  utilizing  pH, 
even  though  we  may  not  understand  its  foun¬ 
dations.  We  use  many  important  natural  laws 
without  understanding  them.  For  example,  few 
of  us  have  any  knowledge  of  hydrokinetics,  yet 
this  does  not  stop  us  from  drawing  water  from 
a  tap.  During  the  winter,  the  oil  burner  purrs 
merrily  along  and  warms  us  despite  our  igno¬ 
rance  of  thermodynamics.  Just  so,  we  can  use 
what  is  useful  in  a  practical  way  in  pH  without 
being  able  to  cite  chapter  and  verse  as  to  why  it 
works. 

Let’s  look  upon  pH  as  a  thermometer  which 
measures  the  degrees  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  in 
soil.  Naturally,  every  scale  must  have  a  starting 
point,  so  we  start  at  the  half-way  point,  where 
the  acid  and  alkaline  factors  exactly  balance  each 
other.  The  scale  of  values  has  been  arbitrarily 
set  at  1.0  to  14.00.  Since  7.0  is  just  halfway  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  lower  values,  we  start  with 
7.0  as  neutral. 

We  have  already  studied  the  complex  nature 
of  soil  (Horticulture,  April  1953,  p.  162)  and  the 
way  it  tends  to  reach  a  stablilized  state.  Since 
each  change  in  the  activity  of  elements  in  soil 
is  usually  reflected  in  a  change  in  pH,  obviously 
a  study  of  the  effects  of  pH  is  important  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  availability  of  plant 
food  elements. 

One  fact  often  overlooked  is  that  pH  itself 
does  not  create  plant  food.*  It  merely  tells  us 
whether,  if  conditions  are  right,  a  certain  element 
can  be  absorbed  by  plants.  To  be  absorbed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  element  must  be  present. 

*  Editor’s  note:  pH  affects  directly  the  solu¬ 
bility  of  most  of  the  elements  found  in  most  soils, 
hence,  pH  affects  the  availability  of  the  elements 
in  the  soil. 

Often  the  statement  will  be  made  that  by 
juggling  the  pH  we  make  plant  food  available. 
Actually,  we  may  speed  up  the  depletion  of  plant 
food  reserves  in  this  way  by  making  too  much 
of  a  certain  element  available  before  plants  can 
use  it,  exhausting  the  limited  supply  present  in 
the  soil.  The  manipulation  of  pH  cannot  in  any 
way  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  a  sound 
program  of  plant  feeding. 

At  the  same  time,  when  plant  foods  are  avail¬ 
able  in  large  amounts  in  unavailable  form,  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  pH,  we  can  make  these 


available  so  plants  can  use  them.  This  fact  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  argument  for  soil  testing. 
The  gardener  is  told  that  if  he  will  have  soil 
tests  made,  he  can  save  a  great  deal  of  money  on 
fertilizer,  since  he  will  supply  only  those  elements 
which  are  necessary. 

Such  a  use  of  pH  is  justified  in  large  scale 
farm  operations,  or  on  the  big  truck  farm,  where 
the  saving  of  hundreds  of  pounds  of  an  item  like 
rock  phosphate  may  mean  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  on  a  crop.  The  same  advantage 
cannot  be  proved  for  the  average-sized  garden 
plot.  Frequently  the  cost  of  testing  is  in  excess 
of  the  fertilizer  which  is  theoretically  wasted. 

We  have  learned  to  view  “excess”  fertilizer  in 
a  different  light  than  we  did  only  two  or  three 
years  ago.  Farmers  in  the  middle  west,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  now  using  five  times  as  much  nitrogen 
as  was  formerly  considered  safe,  and  find  that 
com  has  a  tremendous  capacity  for  additional 
growth  under  the  stimulus  of  this  added  plant 
food.  Last  year,  on  my  own  vegetable  garden, 
I  applied  a  10-8-6  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  seventy- 
five  pounds  to  one  thousand  square  feet,  which 
is  seven  and  one-half  times  the  usual  rate  recom¬ 
mended  by  authorities.  This  heavy  feeding  re¬ 
sulted  in  such  tremendous  growth  and  production 
that  our  entire  block  benefited.  A  thirty  foot 
row  of  beans  produced  enough  for  eight  families 
at  a  single  picking.  Other  crops  were  equally 
productive.  Even  on  a  commercial  basis,  this 
heavy  application  would  have  paid  off. 

I  mention  this  because  tests  showed  that  my 
soil  contained  enough  phosphorus  to  last  fifteen 
years  without  further  application  and  enough 
nitrogen  for  any  crop  I  could  grow.  Yet  excess 
phosphorus  and  nitrogen  were  helpful  instead  of 
harmful. 

The  mention  of  phosphorus  brings  us  back  to 
the  subject  of  pH.  Here  is  an  element  which  is 
strongly  affected  by  pH.  When  readings  go  much 
above  7.3,  phosphorus  begins  to  lock  up  with 
calcium  or  other  elements  to  form  insoluble  tri¬ 
calcium  phosphate.  Drop  the  reading,  and  phos¬ 
phorus  again  changes  to  soluble  form.  When, 
however,  the  reading  goes  down  as  low  as  5.0, 
the  phosphorus  combines  with  iron  or  other 
chemicals  to  form  another  insoluble. 

This  combining  ability  of  phosphorus  is  both 
good  and  bad  —  good,  because  once  it  is  applied 
to  soil,  it  does  not  leach  out.  As  A.  A.  Dunlap 
points  out  in  the  Journal  of  Botany,  it  is  even 
retained  by  sand.  Hence,  once  phosphorus  has 
been  applied,  we  can  draw  on  this  application 
for  years  by  simply  increasing  or  lowering  the 
pH  to  a  point  where  the  phosphorus  is  readily 
available. 

Nitrogen,  the  most  elusive  element  of  plant 
food,  is  not  directly  affected  by  the  pH  of  the 
soil.  It  remains  so  soluble  that  we  can  expect 
ths  nitrogen  content  of  a  given  soil  to  vary  from 
day  to  day  or  even  from  hour  to  hour.  I  have 
seen  soil  analyses  which  in  early  spring  showed  a 
nitrogen-deficient  condition,  yet  by  the  time  warm 
weather  came,  excessive  nitrogen  was  present. 
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Nonetheless,  pH  in  a  roundabout  way  might 
be  said  to  affect  nitrogen  because  it  does  in¬ 
fluence  the  bacteria  which  make  nitrogen  avail¬ 
able  from  organic  sources. 

The  effect  of  pH  on  nitrogen  is  indirect  —  it 
affects  the  bacteria  which  digest  protein  into 
usable  nitrogen.  Here  we  must  understand  the 
difference  between  ammonium  or  nitrate  nitrogen 
as  found  in  chemical  fertilizers,  and  the  protein 
compounds  which  make  up  organic  nitrogen. 
Plants  are  incapable  of  using  protein:  we  might 
as  well  expect  them  to  chew  up  and  digest  a 
beefsteak.  Before  such  nitrogen  is  available, 
bacteria  must  break  it  down  through  a  long 
chain  of  processes  into  the  same  ammonium  and 
nitrate  forms  we  find  in  chemical  fertilizers. 

Here  I  might  digress  for  a  moment  to  point 
out  that  no  organicultist  has  ever  been  able  to 
set  up  a  test  which  will  distinguish  between  the 
ammonia  found  in  a  dung  heap  and  that  from  a 
bag  of  ammonium  sulfate,  or  between  nitrate 
nitrogen  produced  by  bacteria  and  that  from 
sodium  nitrate.  These  bacteria  work  best  in  a 
pH  range  between  6.0  and  7.3,  depending  some¬ 
what  on  the  species.  Fungi  work  better  at  lower 
pH  readings,  and  in  acid  soils  perform  some  of 
the  services  of  bacteria,  but  less  efficiently. 

It  is  significant  that  many  acid-soil  plants 
such  as  azaleas  and  blueberries  must  have  a 
mycorhizza  present  on  the  roots  before  they  will 
grow  well.  The  fungus  is  probably  necessary  to 
enable  the  plant  to  absorb  nitrogen  from  a  soil 
which  otherwise  would  not  yield  up  enough  of 
this  element  for  normal  growth. 

Magnesium,  closely  akin  to  calcium,  is  made 
less  available  at  pH  readings  below  6.0.  An  in¬ 
teresting  fact  about  magnesium,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  that  calcium  substitutes  for  it.  Hence  if 
calcium  is  present  in  excess  of  normal  needs,  a 
pH  of  over  6.0  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
plants  will  get  all  the  magnesium  they  need. 
This  was  brought  home  to  me  recently  when  an 
orchard  of  eighteen  dwarf  fruit  trees  had  to  be 
dug  up  and  discarded  because  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  growing  contained  so  much  calcium 
limestone  that  the  trees  showed  signs  of  mag¬ 
nesium  starvation.  Manganese,  apparently  neces¬ 
sary  in  photosynthesis,  is  adversely  affected  by 
too  high  a  pH. 

The  list  of  the  effects  of  pH  might  be  con¬ 
tinued  indefinitely,  but  the  observant  reader  has 
no  doubt  noticed  that  somewhere  between  6.0  and 
6.9,  there  is  a  point  at  which  all  the  elements 
mentioned  are  available.  Thus  the  adjustment  of 
pH  to  this  range  should  be  the  ideal  towards 
which  to  strive,  if  the  balance  can  be  had  without 
too  much  trouble.  If  it  is  not  attained,  this  does 
not  mean  that  all  the  plants  will  immediately 
turn  up  their  toes  and  die.  Plants  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  tolerant  organisms. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  description  of  the 
symptoms  of  plant  food  deficiencies.  At  present, 
there  is  no  book  in  existence  which  describes  any 
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number  of  deficiency  symptoms  of  ornamental 
plants.  Hunger  Signs  in  Crops,  a  joint  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy  and 
the  National  Fertilizer  Association,  does  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  of  describing  these  in  economic  crops. 
A  similar  volume,  co-sponsored  by  the  American 
Society  for  Horticultural  Science  and  the  National 
Fertilizer  Association,  has  been  in  the  course  of 
preparation  for  about  two  years.  If  and  when 
issued,  this  will  cover  ornamental  crops  in  a 
similar  way.  Until  then,  the  home  gardener  can 
use  Hunger  Signs  as  a  clue  to  what  might  be 
wrong  with  his  plants.  I  have  found,  for  example, 
that  apple  symptoms  check  very  closely  with 
those  of  roses. 

The  adjustment  of  pH  is  not  an  exact  science 
because  of  the  wide  differences  between  soils. 
Soils  in  the  tropics  present  other  problems, 
where  the  rapid  destruction  of  organic  matter 
leaves  little  organic  matter  to  buffer  large 
amounts  of  added  lime. 

For  soils  over  most  of  the  area  north  of  the 
Kentucky-Tennessee  line,  the  following  applica¬ 
tions  will  serve  as  a  rough  guide  (south  of  that 
area,  cut  amounts  in  half,  apply  on  a  tentative 
basis,  and  retreat  if  pH  does  not  drop  enough). 

To  one  hundred  square  feet  add  following 
amounts  to  raise  soil  one  full  point  in  pH 

5  lbs.  hydrated  lime  or 
7  lbs.  ground  limestone 

To  decrease  pH  one  full  point,  add 

6  lbs.  ammonium  sulfate  or 

12  lbs.  ferrous  ammonium  sulfate  or 
18  lbs.  ferrous  sulfate  or 
2  lbs.  of  dusting  sulfur 

Remember,  these  figures  apply  to  one  full 
point  (ie.,  6.0  to  5.0,  not  6.0  to  5.9). 

The  above  figures  will  be  close  to  the  actual 
needs  on  clay.  On  sandy  soils,  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  as  much  of  any  one  material  is  needed  to 
get  a  similar  result. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  natural 
materials  as  acidifiers.  Oak  leaf  mulch  is  often 
recommended  for  this  purpose.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  not  the  residue  left  after  the  leaves  break 
down  into  near-humus  which  carries  the  acid 
factor.  Oak  leaf  mould  will  be  found  to  be  about 
neutral  or  slightly  alkaline.  The  acid  material 
is  leached  out  of  oak  leaves,  down  into  the  soil, 
leaving  the  neutral  duff  on  top  of  the  ground. 
Since  this  contains  little  additional  material  to 
change  pH,  it  does  no  harm,  unless  the  user 
leaves  the  mulch  to  do  the  entire  job.  Oak  leaves 
always  need  a  supplementary  treatment  with  a 
good  acidifying  material,  and  belong  on  the 
surface,  not  buried  in  the  soil. 

Peat  moss,  though  less  likely  to  leach  to  an 
alkaline  reaction,  loses  its  efficiency  in  less  than 
a  year.  Hence  when  organic  materials  are  used, 
regular  checking,  plus  corrective  treatment  are 
needed  to  maintain  a  low  pH,  once  it  has  been 
attained. 

THE  END 
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PHOTOQRAPHINQ  FLOWERS  IS  AN  ART 

Steven  S.  Ditzian 

Bergen  Evening  Record,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey 


(Mr.  Ditzian,  chief  photographer  for  Bergen 
Evening  Record,  also  writes  a  column  which 
appears  on  alternate  months  in  the  U.  S.  Camera 
Magazine  —  Editor.) 

When  writing  about  photography  to  a  horti¬ 
culturist  (amateur  or  professional)  one  is  at 
a  disadvantage.  I  don’t  know  how  much  basic 
knowledge  of  photography  he  has  or  with  what 
type  of  equipment  he  is  familiar.  This  will  be  a 
middle-of-the-road  approach  without  technical 
references. 

As  with  every  work  of  art  —  and  photograph¬ 
ing  flowers  is  an  art  —  the  first  fundamental 
necessity  is  always  composition.  To  you  who 
shoot  color  and  think  it  takes  the  place  of  com¬ 
position,  you  are  mistaken.  Its  brilliance  may  fool 
one  into  thinking  so,  but  when  you  look  past  the 
color  you  will  see  that  all  you  have  is  a  colorful 
snapshot,  with  no  balance,  no  beginning,  and  no 
end.  Before  you  attempt  color,  it  is  important 
you  know  how  to  take  a  good  black  and  white. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  black  and  white  that  we 
learn  composition  and  the  difference  in  tone  value 
each  shade  of  color  will  produce.  The  other 
important  advantage  in  starting  out  with  black 
and  white  is  its  relatively  low  cost. 

The  virtue  of  a  good  black  and  white  photo¬ 
graph  is  based  almost  entirely  on  design,  and  in 
learning  to  take  good  black  and  whites  you  also 
learn  the  basic  principles  of  good  design.  This, 
as  time  goes  by,  will  become  automatic  with  you, 
and  only  then  will  you  have  a  solid  starting  point 
for  all  your  flower  photography,  color  included. 

What  is  design  ?  It  can  be  defined  many  ways. 
I  like  to  refer  to  it  as  a  scientific  arrangement 
to  satisfy  the  esthetic  sense.  In  a  perfect  design 
not  one  essential  element  can  be  taken  away 
without  harming  the  whole,  nor  need  one  be 
added. 

It  is  in  forming  the  picture  the  cameraman 
realizes  that  he  can’t  move  buildings,  mounds  or 
trees  to  get  what  he  wants.  He,  therefore,  must 
change  his  own  position.  Move  around  and 
observe.  Every  possible  angle  must  be  explored 
until  the  units  of  the  scene  combine  into  the  most 
pleasing  pattern. 

It  is  while  you  are  composing  your  picture 
that  you  should  visualize  them  in  black  and  white 
and  translate  their  colors  into  tones  of  gray. 
Reds,  greens  and  blues  will  give  you  a  medium 
dark  gray.  However,  when  you  are  viewing  the 
scene  your  eyes  undoubtedly  will  be  attracted 
first  to  the  whites,  yellow,  pink  and  pale  blue. 
The  danger  you  encounter  in  this  case  is  over¬ 
looking  the  dark  tones  and  producing  an 
extremely  contrasty  photograph. 


Tone  values  can  be  made  lighter  by  the  use 
of  filters.  You  can  try  this  as  your  own  experi¬ 
ment  by  starting  off  with  a  light  yellow  filter 
first. 

Once  you  master  what  tones  the  flowers  and 
foliage  will  produce  on  film,  the  next  step  is 
composing  your  basic  parts  into  one  picture.  The 
photographer  with  a  ground-glass  focusing 
camera  is  at  an  advantage.  The  view-finder  type 
camera  will  work  well  for  you,  but  it  is  more 
difficult  in  arranging  the  picture  and  it  takes 
more  experience. 

My  personal  preference  for  this  type  of  work 
is  a  reflex  camera  or  a  view  camera  with  ground- 
glass  focusing.  It  is  only  by  the  means  of  the 
ground  glass  that  we  can  really  see  what  is 
coming  through  the  lens. 

What  makes  a  good  picture?  Start  with  a 
clump  of  large,  light-colored  flowers  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  against  a  receding  background  of  the  rest 
of  the  garden. 

Never  take  a  head-on  shot.  This  angle  is  most 
uninteresting.  The  result  of  such  a  picture  is 
that  you  will  have  a  horizontal  line  across  the 
picture  which  will  detract  from  the  flowers.  Take 
such  a  picture  from  one  end.  This  will  give  the 
resulting  photo  a  feeling  of  depth  and  also  a 
three-dimensional  effect. 

Another  thing  you  will  have  in  this  picture  is 
a  leading  line  that  the  eye  can  travel  to  get  into 
the  picture.  However,  this  alone  is  not  enough. 
In  such  pictures  there  must  be  a  center  of  interest 
to  which  the  eye  will  travel  once  it  goes  on  to  the 
leading  line. 

For  center  points  of  interest,  you  can  have  a 
house,  a  special  grouping  of  flowers,  gate, 
fountain,  sundial,  seat,  statue,  or  even  an  unusual 
rock.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  wish  to  combine 
this  with  the  human  subject,  you  should  never 
place  the  figure  in  the  foreground  so  it  over¬ 
shadows  the  entire  effect. 

Be  sure  to  place  the  subject  farther  up  the 
path;  and  also  be  sure  he  is  doing  something,  not 
just  posing.  Another  important  point  to  bear  in 
mind  is  to  clean  up  the  garden  before  you  start 
taking  pictures.  Freshly  turned  earth  looks  rich 
and  fertile  while  hard  baked  earth  will  look  un¬ 
pleasantly  pale. 

Now  the  composition  is  all  set  up  and  you  are 
ready  to  snap  the  shutter.  The  next  step  is  the  all 
important  problem  of  what  exposure.  What  speed 
should  the  shutter  be  set  at  and  what  aperture 
should  we  use? 

The  answer  for  exposure  depends  on  four 
factors  and  holds  true  for  both  black  and  white 
and  color:  (1)  the  speed  of  the  film  is  first  taken 
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into  consideration  (A.S.A.  rating);  (2)  the  tone 
value  of  the  subject,  i.e.  light  subjects  reflect 
light,  dark  ones  absorb  light;  (3)  the  light  itself, 
reflected  or  direct  sunlight;  (4)  the  relationship 
between  the  F.  stop  and  the  shutter  speed. 

Exposure  need  not  be  a  problem.  There  is 
only  one  sure  solution  and  that  is  the  use  of  an 
exposure  meter.  This  is  one  accessory  whose 
initial  cost  will  be  made  up  in  perfectly  exposed 
negatives.  It  is  a  must  when  shooting  color  and 
not  a  single  frame  of  color  film  should  be  exposed 
unless  a  meter  reading  is  taken  first.  A  meter 
will  take  the  guess  work  out  of  picture  taking. 

It’s  only  after  you  have  mastered  the  art  of 
good  design  that  you  should  turn  to  color.  Every¬ 
thing  you  have  learned  in  shooting  black  and 
white  will  apply  to  color,  except  exposure.  Shoot¬ 
ing  color  isn’t  so  difficult  as  one  may  be  led  to 
believe,  once  you  have  the  basic  experience  in 
shooting  black  and  white. 

In  shooting  the  garden  in  color,  it  still  is  the 
light  colors  that  are  most  attractive,  particularly 
yellow  and  pink.  If  you  will  recall  the  dark  rich 
colors  which  you  lost  somewhat  in  your  black  and 
white,  now  in  color  they  take  their  rightful  place 
in  the  garden  harmony.  Now  one  must  be  parti¬ 
cularly  careful  to  have  the  proper  color  balance. 

In  shooting  color,  if  the  transparency  is  under¬ 
exposed  it  will  be  dark  and  have  a  bluish  cast, 
while  if  it  is  overexposed  it  will  be  too  light,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  washed  out.  If  you  exposed  to  get 
good  color  in  the  highlights,  the  other  colors  be¬ 
come  darker  than  normal  and  the  shadows  black. 
This  is  the  type  that  is  preferred;  the  feeling  of 
rich  colors  and  dark  shadows  are  not  so  bad  as 
washed-out  highlights. 

To  use  color  film  for  flowers  or  almost  any 
subject  outdoors,  the  ideal  light  is  not  the  bright, 
sunlit  days  but  rather  the  day  marked  by  a  hazy 
sun.  This  type  of  lighting  will  give  you  a  more 
even  illumination.  The  shadow  areas  will  still  be 
there  but  they  are  open  and  luminous  enough  to 
have  good  color.  Here  the  meter  reading  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  There  can  not  be  any 
guesswork.  The  latitude  of  the  film  is  almost  nil 
and  the  correct  exposure  is  essential. 

What  type  of  picture  is  best?  Well,  the 
medium  and  long  shots  will  yield  many  beautiful 
pictures,  but,  of  course,  it’s  the  closeups  that 
bring  the  ohs  and  ahs.  The  closeup  brings  out 
the  hidden  beauty  which  is  lost  in  the  over-all 
picture. 

The  equipment  you  will  need  for  the  closeup 
is:  (1)  a  good  tripod  to  hold  the  camera  steady. 
The  exposure  will  be  a  long  one  with  the  smallest 
possible  F.  stop;  (2)  a  camera  that  has  bellows 
that  can  extended  to  double  the  ordinary  size. 
For  those  who  do  not  have  this  type  of  camera, 
auxiliary  closeup  lenses  will  do  the  job  just  as 
well;  (3)  ground  glass  focusing  is  more  essential 
when  you  work  in  close.  If  you  use  the  closeup 
lens  on  the  view-finder-type  camera,  a  measuring 
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tape  must  be  used  to  get  the  correct  focusing 
distance  from  the  camera  to  the  subject.  These 
distances  are  given  with  the  instruction  sheet  of 
the  accessory  lens  you  buy. 

We  next  come  to  photographing  flowers  in¬ 
doors.  First,  it  is  always  a  good  rule  to  pick  any 
flower  before  it  has  quite  reached  the  stage  at 
which  you  want  to  picture  it.  How  a  certain 
flower  grows  and  when  it’s  best  to  take  a  picture 
of  it,  you  horticulturists  are  a  better  judge  than 
I  am.  If  I  were  given  an  assignment  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  certain  flower,  I  would  first  consult 
some  one  who  had  the  knowledge  of  that  flower 
and  find  out  at  what  time  I  should  cut  it,  in  the 
A.M.,  early  P.M.,  or  late  P.M.,  before  bringing  it 
indoors. 

Photography  indoors  requires  more  initial  out¬ 
lay  and  preparation  than  outdoors.  Indoors  the 
photographer  can  control  the  light,  which  means 
he  can  literally  paint  his  picture. 

Fve  mentioned  previously  the  equipment 
needed  for  your  outdoor  photography  —  a  view 
camera  or  another  type  with  closeup  lens,  a 
tripod,  and  an  exposure  meter.  For  your  indoor 
work  add  to  this  list  a  studio,  background,  and 
lights. 

As  for  what  type  of  lighting  arrangements  to 
use,  there  are  no  set  rules.  It  must  be  learned  by 
doing.  Though  I  say  to  use  an  overhead,  a  back¬ 
light,  and  side  light,  no  one  can  say  at  what 
exact  distance  or  at  what  angle  these  lights  must 
be  placed  for  any  particular  flower.  Don’t  try 
mixing  daylight  with  artificial  lights  —  they  have 
different  film  speed  ratings. 

In  your  black  and  white  work  for  background 
material  almost  anything  can  be  used  to  suit  your 
own  particular  design.  For  the  background  that 
will  suit  any  subject  try  a  plain  white  one  with¬ 
out  texture  and  color.  A  No.  1  photoflood  at  the 
base  of  the  background  is  enough  for  illumina¬ 
tion.  You  can  place  this  light  close  or  pull  it 
back,  depending  on  how  dark  or  light  you  want 
the  background. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  go  about  arranging 
your  lighting  for  black  and  white,  is:  (1)  set  the 


subject  up;  (2)  turn  the  base  light  on  the  back¬ 
ground;  (3)  turn  on  a  No.  1  photoflood  for  your 
overhead  light;  (4)  and  juggle  the  subject  and 
camera  until  the  best  view  appears.  The  camera 
is  lowered  or  raised,  tilted  up  or  down,  the  flower 
turned  this  way  or  that,  leaned  forward  or  back 
until  you  see  its  best  side. 

Turn  on  any  additional  lights  that  are  needed 
and  adjust  your  background  light  if  necessary. 
It  is  this  arranging  and  re-arranging  of  the  lights 
to  complement  one  another  that  makes  for  good 
indoor  flower  pictures. 

Now  we  turn  to  color  indoors.  Here  you  have 
to  select  your  flowers,  accessories,  and  back¬ 
ground  with  an  eye  for  color.  Setting  the  lights 
at  the  right  angle  and  intensity  to  show  off  the 
flower  is  only  the  beginning. 

The  main  light  or  lights  must  be  placed  at 
exactly  the  right  distance  from  the  subject  so  it 
reflects  the  best  color.  Then  all  the  dark  areas 
must  be  filled  in  to  the  point  where  they  reflect 
color  but  are  still  shadow  areas  of  the  right  in¬ 
tensity,  when  the  film  is  exposed  correctly  for  the 
high  lights. 

It  is  not  easy  to  create  the  ideal  lighting  for 
color  in  the  studio.  But,  if  you  keep  in  mind  how 
the  best  type  of  lighting  outdoors  was  achieved 
with  the  hazy  sun  and  strive  for  that  type  of 
lighting  indoors,  your  results  will  be  excellent. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  about  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  flowers.  It  is  a  subject  within  itself. 
I  have  just  barely  touched  the  subject.  I  did 
not  go  into  the  aspect  of  how  filters  in  black  and 
white  and  color  can  improve  your  picture,  nor  did 
I  write  about  flash  or  reflectors.  There  are  a 
number  of  books  on  the  subject  in  the  library  or 
on  photo  dealers’  shelves. 

Those  who  wish  to  learn  more  about  basic 
photography  will  find  helpful  a  book  called 
Photography  Vol.  1,  Navy  Training  Course,  which 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

THE  END 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Fresh  cut  leaves  from  many  new  exciting  varieties 
and  best  of  the  old.  Use  Kay’s  Organic  Planter  Mix 
and  watch  them  grow. 

3  Quarts  $1.00  P.P.  Free  List 

Celebrating 

Our  Tenth  Year  in  Business 

Offering  The  Best  In 

African  Violets,  Gesnerias,  Begonias,  Ferns,  Supplies 

Ask  For  1957  List 

KAY’S  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOPPE 

YOARS  HOUSEPLANT  NURSERY 

WALWORTH,  N.  Y. 

Bunker  Hill,  Indiana 

DORIS’  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CORNER 

308  Franklin  Street  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

NEW  NAME— NEW  ADDRESS— NEW  VARIETIES 
ORIGINATORS  of  JG  African  Violets  in  Berkeley 
HAVE  MOVED. 

Fresh  Cut  Leaves  —  Postpaid 

New  and  Old  Varieties 

YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  AT 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  JUNGLE 

2601  West  Ave.  132 

Free  leaves  with  all  orders.  Write  for  free  list. 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIF. 
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"AN  EASY  GUIDE  TO  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

William  L.  Meachem 

Reviewed  by  Edna  Jones,  Beaumont,  Texas 


illiam  L.  Meachem  is  a  familiar  name  to  all 
garden  enthusiasts.  As  associate  editor  of 
“r  lower  Grower,  The  Home  Garden  Magazine,’' 
he  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  trained  horti¬ 
culturist  and  as  a  grower  and  lover  of  African 
violets.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Long  island 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  and  Cornell 
University,  where  he  majored  in  commercial  flori¬ 
culture.  T'or  a  time  he  worked  in  commercial 
greenhouses. 

When  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  Flower 
Grower  as  horticultural  editor,  Mr.  Meachem,  in 
his  own  words,  reversed  the  usual  procedure  and 
having  been  a  professional  he  turned  amateur 
and  wrote  for  amateurs  in  a  simple,  interesting 
nontechnical  way.  He  felt  the  amateur  had  been 
neglected  and  that  much  of  the  material  intended 
for  the  beginner  was  too  wordy  and  too  technical. 
“An  Easy  Guide  to  African  Violets”  is  Mr. 
Meachem's  first  book. 

Important  facts  about  the  African  violets  are 
well  summed  up  in  the  foreword  written  by  my 
friend,  Alma  Wright,  who  is  editor  of  publica¬ 
tions  for  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 
Inc.  She  writes:  “The  African  violet  is  a  plant 
for  everyone.  No  other  house  plant  in  the  history 
of  horticulture  has  so  captivated  the  masses  as 
this  little  gem.  Serious  minded  gardeners  and 
non-gardeners  alike  whether  they  live  in  the 
country  or  large  cities  have  had  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  growing  African  violets.  And  the  African 
violet  is  a  plant  which  can  be  grown  in  the  home. 
Good  plants  don’t  just  grow  —  they  need  some 
care.  Knowing  what  to  do,  and  when,  makes  the 
difference  between  an  exceptional  and  a  mediocre 
plant.  But  even  the  rash  beginner  can  grow  ex¬ 
ceptional  plants.  Accomplishing  this  feat  is  not 
difficult.  Many  of  the  top  growers  in  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America  were  beginners  a  few 
years  back.” 

For  beginners  it  might  be  well  to  make  it 
clear  from  the  start  that  African  violets  (Saint- 
paulias)  are  not  true  violets  (Violas).  Rather 
African  violets  belong  in  the  plant  family  Ges- 
neriaceae,  other  familiar  members  of  which  in¬ 
clude  Gloxinias,  Episcias  and  Achimenes,  some¬ 
times  called  Cupid’s  Bow. 

“An  Easy  Guide  to  African  Violets”  offers 
sixty-one  pages  of  information,  thirteen  concise 
chapters,  clearly  written  in  language  everyone 
can  understand.  African  violet  is  a  magic  name 
in  gardening  today,  and  rightly  so,  for  it  desig¬ 
nates  what  comes  close  to  being  a  magic  plant. 

African  violets  offer  a  wide  variety  of  sizes 
and  colors  to  choose  from.  Those  who  wish  to 
have  a  window  sill  garden  can  do  so  in  the 
modern  home.  Miniatures  and  window  sill  sizes 
are  available  as  well  as  the  large  showy  plants 


and  plants  that  may  be  grown  in  hanging  baskets. 
Also  it’s  easy  to  start  a  collection.  A  leaf  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  friend  will  produce  a  number  of 
plants.  Or  plants  may  be  purchased  from  growers 
in  almost  every  section  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  African  violets  are 
difficult  to  grow.  The  fact  is  they  are  one  of 
the  sturdiest  house  plants  available,  but  just  as 
is  the  case  with  any  plant  they  thrive  on  proper 
care. 

All  the  beginner  needs  to  know  about  growing 
African  violets  is  contained  in  Mr.  Meachem’s 
book.  Equipment  is  an  important  consideration 
when  the  gardener  starts  his  collection.  The 
author  covers  in  a  single  paragraph  the  light 
requirements  for  keeping  the  plants  blooming. 
Watering,  providing  the  necessary  humidity  even 
in  homes  where  winter  heating  systems  dry  the 
air,  feeding  the  plants,  making  new  plants  from 
old  —  how  to  divide  them  and  produce  new  plants 
from  leaf  cuttings  --  how  to  make  a  greenhouse 
for  propagating,  the  type  of  soil  to  use  and  how 
to  mix  and  sterilize  your  own  soil  —  all  these 
subjects  are  covered  in  a  lucid  and  interesting 
way. 

Mr.  Meachem  tells  how  to  pot  the  plants,  the 
kinds  of  pots  to  use  and  how  to  fit  the  size  of 
the  pot  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  how  to  keep 
plants  clean  and  free  from  insects  and  diseases. 
All  old  flower  stalks  should  be  cleaned  from  the 
plants  as  should  the  old  leaves.  (These  inci¬ 
dentally  are  not  the  leaves  which  may  be  used  to 
produce  new  plants.) 

Leaves  of  the  African  violet  are  hairy  and 
will  readily  collect  dust  but  may  be  cleaned  with 
a  camel’s  hair  brush.  Just  give  them  a  bath  under 
a  spray  of  warm  water  and  see  how  fresh  they 
will  look. 

Some  of  the  pitfalls  one  encounters  are  leaf 
stem  rot,  mites  of  all  kinds,  the  most  feared  being 
the  Cyclamen  mite,  and  mealy  bugs  and  the 
dread  nematode  or  root  knot.  This  book  gives 
instructions  for  avoiding  these  and  other  pests. 

In  building  up  your  collection  you  will  find 
some  plants  more  desirable  than  others  or  per¬ 
haps  that  some  varieties  grow  better  for  you  than 
for  your  neighbor.  Don’t  ask  why,  but  this  is 
true.  Good  plants  may  be  purchased  through  the 
mail  and  they  remain  in  good  condition  over  a 
journey  of  hundreds  of  miles. 

Not  having  enough  light  or  sufficient  window 
space  in  your  home  is  no  longer  a  reason  for 
not  being  able  to  have  a  collection.  Beautiful 
plants  are  grown  under  fluorescent  lights,  in  the 
basement,  attic  or  anywhere  you  desire  in  your 
home.  In  your  greenhouse  it  is  important  that 
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the  sunlight  be  modified.  The  plants,  it  is  true, 
need  plenty  of  light,  but  too  much  strong  sunlight 
will  burn  and  discolor  the  foliage. 

Flower  arrangers  will  find  that  the  African 
violet  has  unlimited  possibilities,  used  in  drift- 
wood  and  many  other  ways.  Today  we  have  plants 
with  large  double  blooms  and  many  blooms  on 
each  stem.  Such  can  be  used  to  make  attractive 
arrangements.  Try  making  a  centerpiece  of  Afri¬ 
can  violet  plants  for  your  dinner  table  when  you 
entertain  a  large  group  of  people,  and  I  assure 
you  it  will  become  a  conversation  piece  with  your 
guests. 

There  comes  the  time  when  you  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  plants  you  buy  and  the  leaves 
your  friends  share  with  you.  You  have  heard  so 
much  about  seedlings,  you  want  to  try  this  little 
trick  yourself.  At  this  point  you  have  arrived 
and  are  truly  initiated.  Mr.  Meachem  tells  how 
to  cross  your  varieties  and  how  to  pollinate,  how 
to  ripen  the  seed  pod  and  the  way  to  plant  the 
seeds  from  your  own  cross.  At  this  point  or  when 
the  tiny  plantlets  are  ready  to  be  transplanted 
I  suggest  you  have  enough  space  to  keep  the  new 
plants,  because  a  seed  pod  produces  hundreds, 
and  you  just  can’t  part  with  any  of  them  until 
you  see  them  bloom. 

The  one  you  dispose  of  could  be  just  the  one 
that  is  entirely  different  from  anything  else  that 
has  been  produced  to  date,  or  so  you  will  keep 
telling  yourself. 

There  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  producing  show 
plants,  their  grooming  and  growing.  Included 
also  is  a  list  of  varieties  that  are  considered  by 
most  collectors  to  be  the  favorite  plants  to  grow 
and  have  in  your  collection.  They  offer  many 
shades  and  colors,  both  in  doubles,  singles,  bi¬ 
colors  and  variegated  blooms.  The  last  chapter 
is  devoted  to  questions  and  answers,  that  have 
been  asked  of  Mr.  Meachem  — 

THE  END 


Basic  Principles  of  Parliamentary 
Law  and  Protocol 

This  little  book  by  Marguerite  Grumme,  3830 
Humphrey  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  sixty- 
eight  pages  in  length  and  sells  for  $1.00  per  copy. 

It  is  written  for  officers,  chairmen,  and 
members  and  offers  a  short-cut  to  procedure 
knowledge  that  is  headline  concise.  It  is  a  handy 
guide  for  the  expert  and  a  boon  for  the  beginner. 
The  manual  is  a  basic  outline  with  useful  notes 
that  give  it  a  personal  appeal  and  it  has  a 
section  on  protocol,  a  section  on  conventions,  and 
a  simplified  chart  of  motions.  The  author  is  a 
registered  parliamentarian  and  an  instructor  and 
lecturer  in  her  field. 

THE  END 


BUYER'S  GUIDE 


COMMITTEE:  Quixie  Nichols,  Chairman,  Madi¬ 
son,  Tennessee;  Helen  Montgomery,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  Mildred  Held,  Fairview  Park,  Ohio; 
Eleanor  Rodda,  Ossian,  Indiana;  Sara  Cubbage, 
Secretary,  Glenshaw,  Pennsylvania. 


First,  we  wish  to  thank  all  of  you  who  sent  in 
your  Choice  Twenty-Five  lists;  also  we  wish 
to  thank  those  of  you  who  have  sent  us  such  nice 
letters  telling  us  how  much  you  look  forward  to 
our  report  each  time  and  how  much  you  appre¬ 
ciated  getting  the  Committee’s  Choice  Twenty- 
Five  lists. 

We  will  be  giving  you  our  Choice  TWenty-Five 
again  sometime,  and  you  will  get  your  Best  One 
Hundred  in  the  June  issue. 

Keep  the  letters  coming  telling  us  what  you 
like  most,  as  we  want  to  give  you  the  help  you 
most  desire. 

Hope  each  of  you  had  a  lovely  holiday,  and 
that  your  violets  are  really  performing  for  you 
during  these  cold  winter  days.  We’ll  be  looking 
forward  to  seeing  lots  of  you  in  Cincinnati  in 
April. 


THE  HOME  OF  KE-TONE  ORGANIC 
PRODUCTS 

We  have  the  hard  to  get  items. 

No  order  too  small  or  too  big. 

Write  for  price  list. 

FRED  A.  VEITH  SOIL  SERVICE 
3505  Mozart  Avenue 
Dept.  N.  Cincinnati  11,  Ohio 
Treat  your  soil  NATURE’S  way 

SEE  OUR  DISPLAY  OF  ORGANICS  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  April. 


KUHL’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Burwyn  Park,  DeLeon  Springs,  Florida 

Best  of  ne-w  and  older  varieties:  Chaska,  Daisy  Mae, 
Blue  Pom,  Tonkadale’s  Camellia  and  many  others. 
Watch  for  two  new  gorgeous  frilled  varieties. 

Shipping  Leaves  and  Rooted  Cuttings.  Send  stamp 
for  list  now  and  start  these  babies  growing  in  your 
own  home  soon. 
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Orchid  Spoon  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gutridge’s  Collection 

VISITING  WITH  VIOLETS 

Geraldine  Coleman,  Beverly  Hills,  California 


O  ome  time  ago  I  was  given  my  first  African 

violet,  a  ‘‘5  &  10^  Blue.”  Later,  I  acquired  a 
couple  of  leaves  and  from  then  on,  having  obtained 
my  membership  in  the  National  African  Violet 
Society,  I  was  entranced  by  the  possibilities  of 
this  little  plant. 

Then  I  was  taken  to  my  frst  show,  the  Los 
Angeles  African  Violet  Show  of  1956.  I  wandered 
around  there  amazed,  there  were  so  many 
beautiful,  symmetrical,  enormous  plants,  so  many 
leaf  varieties  and  blooms  of  different  colors  that 
I  was  completely  overwhelmed.  As  I  went 
around  time  and  time  again,  I  noticed  that  the 
most  beautiful  plants  and  those  most  decorated 
with  ribbons  and  rosettes  of  various  colors  be¬ 
longed  to  Mrs.  Mabel  Gutridge.  I  counted  that 
she  had  amassed  with  her  lovely  plants:  Seven¬ 
teen  blue  ribbons,  nine  red  ribbons,  six  white 
ribbons,  the  sweepstakes  for  the  most  blue 
ribbons  (for  the  second  consecutive  year),  eight 
rosettes  for  best  in  class  and  two  awards,  queen 
of  the  pinks  with  Pink  Ideal  (it  had  over  one 
hundred  blossoms)  and  queen  of  the  show  with 
Iowa.  Such  a  display  made  me  determined  to  get 
in  contact  with  this  lady  and  express  my 
appreciation  for  such  a  lovely  show,  and  find  out 
if  I  could,  some  of  the  reasons  why  she  had  such 
beautiful  plants. 


I  telephoned  her  and  thus  came  to  know  a 
very  gracious  lady  and  her  husband  who,  it 
seems,  is  also  interested  in  African  violets.  He 
works  with  experimentation  and  crossing,  while 
Mrs.  Gutridge  grows  the  plants  and  grooms  them 
for  the  shows.  See  accompanying  picture  of  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  John  Gutridge  with  their  awards.  Pink 
Ideal  and  Iowa,  and  a  Gold  Ribbon  Award  from 
the  National  Society. 

Their  plants  seem  to  be  in  every  room  in  the 
house,  each  plant  as  large  and  beautiful  as  the 
ones  in  the  show.  Mrs.  Gutridge  believes  they 
are  a  sociable  plant  and  thrive  on  human  company 
so  they  are  not  restricted  to  one  area.  They  are 
in  all  the  windows,  the  south  and  west  ones 
having  the  outside  light  filtered  by  light  curtains. 
The  “nursery”  is  really  the  guest-room  in  the 
house,  and  when  they  have  overnight  guests  the 
Gutridge s  move  in  there  since  the  guests  might 
not  understand  the  needs  of  the  violets.  The 
nursery  is  on  metal  shelves  near  the  window. 
Here  all  their  young  plants  begin  active  growtn, 
and  leaves  in  vermiculite  or  water  are  on  tables 
around  the  room.  Here  too,  Mrs.  Gutridge  keeps 
her  miniatures,  soon  to  be  moved  to  their  new 
home,  the  big  window  over  the  kitchen  sink. 
One  room  in  particular  seems  more  devoted  to 
them  than  the  others.  It  is  the  lanai,  and  all 
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Pictured  with  their  1956  Awards  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gutridge  proudly  hold  plants  of  Pink  Ideal  and 
Iowa. 


their  guests  seem  to  end  up  there,  not  only  for 
its  ease  and  comfort,  but  for  its  beauty.  It  has 
large  plate  glass  windows  with  bamboo  screens, 
and  the  violets  grow  there  on  three-shelf  carts 
made  by  Mr.  Gutridge  and  fitted  with  fluorescent 
lights.  The  plants  rest  on  trays  filled  with 
moistened  crushed  lava-rock  and  seem  to  bloom 
prolifically  all  the  time  (a  rather  remarkable 
event  in  some  of  the  hot,  dry  spells  we  have  had 
here)  and  many  of  them  are  over  twenty-eight 
inches  in  diameter.  One  of  her  plants  which  I 
had  seen  on  the  stage  at  the  show  was  Indianola 
and  was  thirty-two  inches  in  diameter. 

Upon  inquiry,  I  learned  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gutridge  have  almost  five  hundred  plants  at  the 
moment,  with  three  hundred  varieties,  and  they 
have  warned  me  that  they  take  about  two  hours 
daily  inspection  and  care,  but  their  reward  is  so 
great  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  their  devotion. 

They  have  their  own  soil  mix  whose  formula 
they  give  cheerfully  to  anyone  desiring  it,  and 
have  made  it  public  at  their  lectures  and  radio 
and  T.  V.  appearances.  They  treat  their  plants 
almost  as  individuals,  knowing  which  one  needs 
more  light,  which  more  water,  how  a  certain 
variety  likes  a  large  pot  and  another  must  have 
a  small  container  to  induce  bloom.  This  may 
seem  like  the  usual  thing  to  seasoned  growers, 
but  always  seems  remarkable  to  me.  It  has  drawn 
me  back  to  them  time  and  time  again  to  look, 
appreciate,  and  admire,  and  to  get  those  helpful 
hints  that  I  need.  Their  work  and  their  plants 
are  an  inspiration. 

THE  END 


DIVIDE  AND  PROFIT 

By  Dorothy  Groeling 
Courtesy  of  The  New  York  Times 

To  those  who  complain  so  often,  “Why  don’t 
my  African  violets  bloom?”  I  often  suggest 
“try  dividing  them,”  for  more  than  one  crown 
to  a  pot  can  mean  few  or  no  blossoms.  And  it 
also  usually  means  a  plant  that  is  not  attractive¬ 
ly  symmetrical.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  the  rule  of  “one  pot,  one  crown”  is  generally 
a  good  one  to  follow. 

A  crown  is  a  cluster  or  rosette  of  leaves,  with 
new  leaves  growing  out  of  the  center.  If  an 
African  violet  has  two  or  more  crowns  it  should 
be  examined  to  see  whether  it  can  be  divided 
at  the  roots.  This  method  of  propagation  is  best 
with  a  young  plant  raised  from  a  leaf,  where 
each  crown  growing  out  of  the  soil  has  its  own 
root  system. 

Another  and  easy  type  of  division  applies  to 
a  plant  that  has  a  crown  growing  off  a  central 
stalk,  sometimes  two  or  more  heading  off  in 
different  directions,  sometimes  a  new  plant  grow¬ 
ing  from  between  the  leaves  of  an  established 
crown.  Such  a  young  growth  will  have  no  roots 
of  its  own.  It  must  be  cut  off  and  rooted  by 
keeping  the  bottom  immersed  in  water,  or, 
preferably,  in  damp  vermiculite.  Vermiculite  is 
sold  in  florist  and  garden  shops. 

For  propagating  purposes  the  crowns  may  be 
allowed  to  get  just  big  enough  to  handle;  then 
they  are  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  and  rooted. 
At  one  time  this  past  spring,  just  two  of  my 
African  violets  provided  six  small  offshoots.  I 
rooted  them  in  vermiculite  in  a  cardboard  milk 
container  cut  open  along  one  of  the  sides. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  cut  out  these  new  crowns 
before  they  get  big  enough  to  push  the  mother 
plant  out  of  shape.  An  eyebrow  tweezer  is  a 
good  tool  to  use.  All  plants  should  be  watched 
closely,  even  those  that  are  quite  young,  for 
sometimes  they  too  start  a  double  crown  or  have 
little  plants  growing  off  from  the  side  of  the 
main  stalk. 

THE  END 
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Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  New  York 

A  PRIZE  WINNING  ARRANGEMENT  —  THE  MAPLE  LEAF  AND  THE  SAINTPAULIA 


Canada  has  been  associated  in  my  mind,  for 
many  years,  with  fine  yarns.  Every  time  I 
visit  a  Canadian  city,  I  make  it  a  point  to  pick 
up  some  yarn. 

While  in  Montreal  recently  —  well,  not  exactly 
Montreal  either,  I  was  at  Merle  Hardy’s  in  St, 
Genevieve  —  I  picked  up  a  beautiful  yarn.  This 
was  not  the  kind  one  could  use  to  knit  a  sweater 
or  a  pair  of  socks,  but  it  would  be  fine  in  the 
African  Violet  Magazine.  You  see,  it  is  a  story¬ 
telling  yarn.  Would  you  like  to  hear  it?  Well 
then,  here  is  a  freshly-brewed  pot  of  coffee,  so 
let  us  make  ourselves  comfortable  while  I  tell 
you  about  the  project  of  an  African  violet  group. 

In  Montreal  there  is  a  three  hundred  bed 
Veteran’s  Hospital,  the  Queen  Mary.  Also  in 
Montreal  there  is  an  old  established  Garden  Club 
called  ‘The  Diggers  and  Weeders.”  This  club 
planned  and  created  a  garden  on  the  hospital 
grounds  about  forty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  size.  The  members  planted  it  for  the 
therapeutic  value  it  might  provide  for  the  veter¬ 
ans  who  were  able  to  go  out  and  work  in  it. 
This  garden  also  provides  cut  flowers  for  the 
patients’  rooms  twice  a  week.  The  patients  were 
enthusiastic.  They  enjoyed  working  with  soil  and 
growing  things. 

Unfortunately  not  all  of  them  were  able  to  go 
out  doors  and  work.  And  that  is  where  the  Afri¬ 
can  violet  makes  its  entrance.  Pour  yourself 
another  cup  of  coffee  and  listen  to  this. 

The  African  Violet  Club  of  Greater  Montreal, 
with  a  membership  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  decided  to  make  the  Queen  Mary  Hospital 
a  club  project.  Once  a  year,  about  the  first  part 
of  October,  two  hundred  large,  fully  blooming 
plants  are  collected  from  the  members  and  taken 
to  the  Queen  Mary,  This  project  was  started  in 
1949.  In  the  beginning  the  beautifully  wrapped 
plants  were  left  at  the  hospital  to  be  placed  in 
the  patients’  rooms  by  hospital  attendants.  As 
time  went  on  there  was  a  desire  for  a  more 
personal  touch.  Today  club  members  help  load 
the  plants  on  big  hospital  carts  and  go  to  the 
rooms  with  them.  Each  patient  may  select  plants 
of  his  choice.  Some  like  doubles,  some  nrefer  girl 
foliage,  and  some  have  a  definite  color  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  club  members  who  accompany  these 
plants  are  selected  with  care.  They  must  be  the 


type  who  will  cheer  the  patients  with  a  brief, 
happy  word,  then  leave,  so  as  not  to  hinder  the 
hospital  staff  in  its  performance  of  duty. 

There  are  many  wards  in  this  hospital.  Merle 
says  her  “pet”  wards  are  the  Psychopathic,  the 
Amputee  and  the  T.  B. 

Three  or  four  times  a  year  Merle  goes  to  the 
hospital  to  check  on  the  plants.  She  finds  some 
with  long  necks,  no  blooms,  and,  in  general,  pretty 
scraggly  specimens.  These  she  tried  at  first  to 
replace.  Curiously  enough,  the  patients  would  not 
part  with  them.  New  plants  they  would  accept, 
but  they  were  firm  in  their  stand  that  the  old 
plant  must  remain  also!  They  had  developed  a 
deep  affection  for  it.  So  now  Merle  divides 
multiple  crowns,  repots  long  necks,  and  gives 
them  a  new  start.  She  also  teaches  the  patients 
to  separate  plants  and  pot  them.  Even  the  ampu¬ 
tees  manage  this  operation  very  cleverly,  and 
are  most  anxious  to  learn  this  delicate  task. 
Merle  says  their  ability  amazes  her. 

The  T.  B.  Ward  presents  its  own  problem. 
Potted  plants  may  not  be  removed  from  this 
ward,  as  T,  B.  is  handled  as  a  contagious  disease 
and  everything  in  the  ward  is  considered  con¬ 
taminated.  Did  this  stop  Merle’s  activities?  In¬ 
deed  not.  The  plants  needed  care  so  the  good  lady 
solved  it  by  bringing  in  all  necessary  items  and 
equipment  and  doing  the  work  right  there. 

One  of  the  doctors  at  the  hospital  is  very  much 
interested  in  African  violets.  He  is  in  charge  of 
the  Old  Men’s  Ward  and  Veterans  of  the  first 
war.  His  ward  takes  entire  care  of  their  own 
plants  under  his  supervision.  They  are  growing 
some  lovely  specimens  of  which  they  are  enor¬ 
mously  proud. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  of  Montreal  have  sent 
many  seedlings  to  this  hospital.  St.  Ann’s  Hospi¬ 
tal  is  a  branch  of  Veteran’s  Hospital.  It  too  has 
been  given  several  hundred  seedlings. 

There  is  keen  competition  among  the  patients 
in  growing  their  plants.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
very  ill  patient,  who  is  living  from  day  to  day  on 
borrowed  time.  For  him  there  is  not  hope,  all 
of  them  know  it.  So  another  patient  will  bet  that 
his  plant  will  bloom  before  that  patient  closes 
his  eyes  for  the  last  time  on  the  beauty  of  a 
blooming  plant.  The  race  between  The  Grim 


Pictured  above  and  left  are  scenes 
of  some  of  the  interesting  activities  at 
the  Queen  Mary.  Hospital  carts 
loaded  with  plants  for  distribution  to 
the  patient’s  rooms,  Mrs.  Hardy 
demonstrating  how  to  repot  an  Afri¬ 
can  violet  as  patients  look  on,  and  a 
close  up  of  some  of  the  beautiful 
plants  that  have  been  donated. 


Reaper  and  the  Saintpaulia  absorbs  the  entire 
ward.  Unless  you  have  spent  long  weeks  or 
months  in  a  hospital  bed,  you  will  not  understand 
this.  It  may  even  seem  fantastic  to  you.  But  I 
have  watched  dreary,  hopeless  patients  take  an 
interest  in  their  surroundings  from  just  such  a 
situation. 

When  cut  flowers  and  African  violets  are 
brought  into  the  rooms  together,  it  is  the  African 
violet  that  the  patients  see  first. 

The  coffee  is  getting  cold.  Let  me  make  some 
hot  coffee  while  I  tell  you  a  tender  and  touching 
story. 

There  is  a  secretary  in  the  Recreation  De¬ 
partment  of  Queen  Mary’s  whose  mother  loved 
African  violets.  Her  collection  was  lovely  and 
she  was  very  proud  of  it.  After  the  mother  died 
the  secretary  did  a  curious  thing.  She  set  aside 
a  day  each  year,  and  on  that  day  she  gets  the 
biggest  and  most  beautiful  plant  that  Merle 
Hardy  has,  and  places  it  on  her  mother’s  grave. 


She  knows  that  its  fate  is  death  by  freezing, 
but  she  derives  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  this 
gesture  to  her  mother’s  memory. 

Yes,  good  readers,  this  African  violet  of  ours 
is  a  plant  with  a  personality.  Its  influence 
touches  people  quietly  and  in  various  and  sundry 
walks  of  life.  Yet  the  impact  of  that  touch  is 
terrific,  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  shy  and  un¬ 
ostentatious  charm.  Its  properties  act  both  as  a 
stimulant  and  a  sedative.  It  will  grow  for  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  young  and  the  old,  and  it 
ignores  race,  color  and  creed.  Fortunate,  indeed, 
is  the  person  who  has  taken  an  African  violet 
into  his  heart  and  into  his  life. 

As  I  bring  my  Canadian  yam  to  a  close  I’d 
like  to  quote  the  saying  used  at  Queen  Mary’s 
Hospital.  They  say,  and  believe,  “Hobbies  Mean 
Happiness,”  May  I  add,  “God  Bless  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  Greater  Montreal  in  their  un¬ 
selfish  and  untiring  efforts.  Long  Live  Our 
Canadian  Cousins.” 

THE  END 
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GREAT  ENTHUSIASM  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  IN  ENGLAND 

Joy  Hutson,  Luton,  England 


Nowadays  one  sees  in  almost  every  house 
window  a  few  pot  plants,  for  there  are  few 
who  do  not  love  flowers;  and,  to  the  criticism 
that  loveliness  is  not  necessary,  we  can  retort 
that  neither  is  comfort,  yet  we  all  seek  it.  What 
warmth  and  life  are  brought  to  our  homes  when 
there  are  pot  plants  in  every  room.  Of  recent 
years  few  give  greater  pleasure  than  the  African 
violet,  and,  happily,  the  housewife  is  being  taught 
the  do’s  and  dont’s  by  people  who  are  experienced 
growers  of  these  plants.  We  also  have  two  so¬ 
cieties  which  are  doing  good  work  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  Saintpaulia  Society  and  the  First 
British  Branch  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America. 

Although  the  African  violet  has  been  called 
unpredictable,  all  difficulties  and  disappointments 
are  pushed  into  the  background  if  people  will  only 
have  the  patience  to  study  the  individual  require¬ 
ments  of  particular  plants  and  give  them  the 
constant  attention  they  need.  The  term  “green 
fingers”  has  long  been  associated  with  gardeners 
who  have  been  particularly  successful  with  certain 
forms  of  plant  life.  Actually  it  is  a  mythical 
term,  and  success  is  only  won  through  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  plant’s  needs. 

During  the  time  I  exhibited  Saintpaulias  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  fortnightly 
shows  held  in  Vincent  Square,  London,  I  came  in 
contact  with  a  great  many  people,  some  of  whom 
declared  they  were  only  interested  in  pot  plants 
when  they  were  in  full  bloom.  Others  preferred 
them  in  the  budding  stage,  but  the  majority  of 
the  people  were  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant  itself,  and  were  keen  to  experiment 
with  leaf  propagation. 

How  tedious  some  people  could  be!  You  would 
show  them  a  dozen  times  how  to  propagate  by 
leaf  cuttings,  yet  they  would  ask  the  same 
questions  over  and  over  again.  “You  really  mean 
that  this  leaf  will  grow  into  a  plant?”  Many 
would  get  quite  annoyed  if  you  turned  to  answer 
another’s  question.  There  were  those  who  would 
not  take  on  a  “rare”  plant,  for  every  pot  plant 
they  bought  died  after  a  few  days.  They  de¬ 
clared  they  did  not  have  green  fingers.  The 
majority  who  crowded  around  were  intensely  ex¬ 
cited  and  interested  at  seeing  the  various  stages 
of  leaf  propagation.  Several  women  mentioned 
that  they  had  spent  the  entire  afternoon  drinking 
in  every  word  I  had  said,  and  were  dying  to  take 
a  few  leaves  home  with  which  to  experiment. 

On  one  occasion  I  well  remember,  I  rushed  to 
the  phone  for  help  as  I  could  not  cope  with  the 
crowds,  and  I  became  quite  exhausted  as  I  had 
no  food.  My  husband  came  about  3:00  p.m.,  which 
enabled  me  to  get  a  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  tea. 


When  I  returned,  there  was  a  crowd  waiting  to 
ask  me  the  questions  my  husband  could  not 
answer.  One  woman  became  very  aggressive.  She 
had  previously  insisted  that  my  husband  get  me 
at  once  wherever  I  was,  but  he  told  her  she  must 
wait  until  I  returned.  She  began  shouting  to 
everybody  that  I  was  a  fraud,  and  as  soon  as 
she  spotted  me  she  gave  me  much  criticism, 
while  the  crowd  watched  me  sympathetically.  As 
you  know,  “a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,” 
and  I  asked  her  what  treatment  she  had  given 
her  leaves.  “You  cannot  accuse  me  of  not  looking 
after  them,  for  I  have  soaked  them  every  day,” 
said  she.  The  crowd  then  gasped  and  shouted, 
“No  wonder  you  lost  them,”  As  she  walked  away 
she  looked  very  foolish  indeed.  The  next  day  I 
received  an  apology  from  her,  so  I  sent  another 
three  leaves  and  told  her  to  follow  my  instruc¬ 
tions  this  time.  The  next  time  I  exhibited  she 
said  she  had  been  successful  and  was  feeling  very 
pleased.  To  this  day  we  are  good  friends,  and 
she  is  a  successful  grower  of  Saintpaulias. 

As  the  crowds  were  becoming  bigger  and 
bigger  every  time  I  exhibited,  I  decided  to  take 
a  friend,  Marie  Barker,  along  to  help  me,  for  she 
was  successful  with  her  plants,  and,  as  she  lived 
near  me,  we  were  able  to  meet  often  to  discuss 
our  plants.  Her  bright  and  charming  personality 
made  her  a  great  favorite  with  the  public,  and 
I  was  able  to  leave  her  with  every  confidence 
while  I  took  some  refreshment.  Oh,  the  laughs 
we  had,  and  the  tales  we  had  to  tell! 

In  1953  at  the  Great  Autumn  Show,  two  of 
us  were  exhibiting  African  violets  —  The  Elm 
Garden  Nurseries,  who  had  a  wonderful  display 
of  house  plants  which  included  several  varieties 
of  well  grown  African  violets,  and  my  exhibit  of 
about  one  hundred  varieties.  Our  stands  were 
near  each  other,  and  so  great  was  the  interest 
shown  that  we  were  besieged  by  large  crowds 
throughout  the  day. 

I  recall  a  woman  pushing  her  way  through 
the  crowd,  calling  “Mrs.  Hutson,  Mrs.  Hutson,” 
at  the  top  of  her  voice,  thus  causing  everyone 
to  turn  his  head.  On  reaching  the  stand,  she 
said  in  a  loud  voice,  “Mrs.  Hutson,  what  do  you 
think!  I’ve  just  become  the  proud  possessor  of 
triplets,”  Everyone  stared  in  amazement,  She 
then  produced  a  small  pot  from  her  handbag  and 
said  “Aren’t  they  beauties?”  How  everyone 
laughed,  and  the  pot  was  passed  around  for  the 
others  to  see.  Before  this  wonderment  has  ceased, 
another  came  forward  and  produced  a  vase  with 
great  excitement  and  declared  that  her  leaf  had 
produced  twins,  but  that  she  had  not  anticipated 
their  arrival  just  yet. 
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Shortly  afterward  a  dear  old  man  arrived, 
puffing  and  blowing.  “Look,  Lassie,  at  the  Wee 
Bairn”  said  he,  as  he  dug  proudly  into  his 
pocket,  pulling  out  an  egg  shell  from  its  cotton 
wool  wrappings,  with  great  ceremony.  Holding 
this  up  so  that  all  could  see,  he  said  he  had 
journeyed  from  Scotland  to  see  a  football  match 
and  thought  he  would  bring  along  his  leaf  which 
had  produced  a  plantlet  complete  with  bud,  for 
all  to  see  how  successful  he  had  been.  At  this 
stage  the  excitement  was  greater  than  ever,  and 
everyone  asked  for  a  leaf  so  he  could  try  his  luck. 

One  dear  old  lady  helped  herself  while  I  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  notice.  She  quickly  nipped  off  a 
leaf  and  tucked  it  in  her  bag.  Shortly  afterward 
back  she  came  again  and  took  another.  She  then 
whispered  in  my  ear,  “I  never  saw  such  lovely 
pansies,  they  weren’t  like  this  in  my  day  and  I 
was  a  good  gardener.”  I  hadn’t  the  heart  to  tell 
her  that  she  had  already  helped  herself,  instead 
I  gave  her  two  more  leaves,  and  her  delight  knew 
no  bounds.  This  happened  every  time  I  exhibited, 
and  the  nurseryman  called  her  “the  old  dame  with 
the  itching  fingers.” 

I  adored  every  minute  of  these  fortnightly 
shows,  and  wished  I  could  have  exhibited  more 
often;  but,  as  it  was  very  costly  to  hire  a  taxi 
or  truck  and  a  driver  for  the  round  trip  from 
Luton  to  London,  I  could  only  go  when  my 
husband  could  get  the  time  to  take  the  plants  in 
his  car.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact,  and  the  many  kindnesses  shown 
to  me  have  made  it  a  memorable  episode  in  my 
life.  I  have  made  countless  friends  who  never 
tire  of  writing  to  me  about  their  plants,  or  tell¬ 
ing  me  of  a  batch  of  leaves  they  have  put  down 
to  root.  For  them  this  was  the  greatest  of  all 
miracles  and  one  which  they  could  watch  grow 
and  blossom  into  something  just  out  of  this  world. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  say  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  that  in  most  cases  of  failure  with  leaves  or 
plants,  overwatering  is  the  cause.  This  is  a  fault 
which  eight  out  of  ten  persons  are  guilty  of. 
Even  if  the  soil  does  look  dry  on  top,  never 
water  any  house  plant  until  it  starts  looking  a 
bit  distressed,  and  this  is  easily  spotted  as  the 
leaves  appear  listless  and  do  not  feel  firm  to  the 
touch.  You  can  usually  bring  to  life  a  wilted 
plant,  but  you  can  do  nothing  with  a  rotted  one. 

THE  END 

Need  information  about  where  to  purchase 
Binders  for  your  African  Violet  Magazines?  See 
page  93. 
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FOR  FUTURE 
EXPERIMENTATION 

Marquerite  H.  Thompson,  Oregon 

Every  so  often  I  have  a  brain-wave  with  some 
ideas  fairly  practical,  but  some  not  so  good. 
Today  when  moving  our  sunlamp,  a  floor-type  GE 
on  easily-rolling  casters,  I  realized  it  had  come 
to  rest  right  beside  a  card  table  of  violets,  sold 
and  awaiting  their  buyer.  I  was  unable  to  try 
the  notion  on  these  violets,  the  last  left  in  the 
house.  We  soon  take  off  for  a  winter  and  spring 
in  the  south  in  a  shiny  new  thirty  foot  trailer 
house,  but  no  room  for  violets.  No  need  for  a 
sunlamp,  either,  I  hope,  which  is  why  we  are 
heading  south. 

What,  I  mused,  would  this  sunlamp  do  for 
violets  needing  sun,  but  living  in  my  house  with¬ 
out  even  f luorescents  ?  Exposure  would  have  to 
be  very  short,  of  course,  for  the  lamp  is  power¬ 
ful.  Perhaps  half-a-minute  over  each  table,  at 
thirty-six  inches  above  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
plants.  One  could  cover  several  tables  that  way 
with  a  floor  lamp  on  casters.  If  I  were  going  to 
be  at  home,  with  violets  everywhere,  I’d  un¬ 
doubtedly  try  this  on  some  least-treasured  ones 
—  just  in  case! 

Some  lucky  people  have  everything,  violets, 
fluorescents  and  natural  light  best  suited  to  their 
growing.  Others  might  lack  fluorescents  but 
have  a  sunlamp  to  use  in  areas  having  limited 
sun  and  dreary,  rainy  days.  I  have  good  natural 
light  now,  but  little  sunshine,  and  no  more  vio¬ 
lets  on  which  to  try  this  idea.  Another  note  goes 
down  in  my  little  black  book,  “Look  into  this 
Tommy,  later.” 

THE  END 

Editor’s  Note  —  We  are  waiting  to  hear  from 
Mrs.  Thompson  when  she  returns  to  her  home 
this  spring. 


Fresh  cut  African  Violet  leaves  shipped  all  year, 
mostly  new  varieties. 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Sweet  Memory,  Swank,  Peppermint  Pink,  Grace  Pope, 
Pink  Mombo,  Starry  Eyed,  Cherry  Pink,  Lovely  Lady, 
Black  Cherry,  Mrs.  Ackerman,  Bud’s  Double  Pinks, 
many  of  the  T-V  series,  and  other  new  varieties. 
Leaves,  rooted  cuttings,  and  plants  .  .  .  reasonable 
prices.  Other  Gesneriads  and  Begonias. 
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DETAILED  CONSTRUCTION  OF  REHLITE  HOUSES 

A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  REPORT  ON  PLASTICULTURE 
Florence  Foltz,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania 

(In  a  previous  issue  of  the  magazine  we  gave  a  generalized  description  of  National  Rehlite  Houses. 
For  those  who  are  interested  in  more  details  of  the  construction  this  report  is  being  written.) 


The  screened  louvres  on  the  National  Rehlite 
House  has  no  connection  with  any  other  appli¬ 
ance.  It  is  operated  by  a  Mercoid  control  which  is 
controlled  by  outdoor  temperature  only.  On  the 
south  end  of  the  house,  an  opening  temperature 
of  60°  will  serve  all  general  purposes.  On  the 
north  end,  it  would  give  better  service  at  65° 
but  the  “time  efficiency’’  is  not  as  good  as  60° 
on  the  south  end. 

Four  feet  from,  and  in  line  with  the  louvres 
is  the  humidity  apparatus.  It  has  both  a  thermo¬ 
stat  and  humidity  control.  The  thermostat  is 
located  above  the  intake  louvre  up  under  the 
ridge  bar,  and  is  set  for  70  degrees.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  from  the  sun’s  radiation  builds  up  quickly, 
and  to  avoid  an  overcharge  of  heat,  the  ther¬ 
mostat  sets  the  fan  into  action,  which  draws  new 
air  through  the  louvre;  or  when  the  air  outdoors 
is  too  cold  to  permit  the  louvre  to  open,  it 
circulates  the  air  in  the  greenhouse.  The  humidity 
control  is  located  on  a  control  board,  at  the  end 
of  the  house,  facing  away  from  the  fan.  Since 
the  moving  air  has  a  drying  effect,  it  opens  the 
Solenoid  valve  and  moisture,  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
is  forcibly  mixed  into  the  air  by  the  fan  at  its 
source.  In  the  warm  season  setting  the  humidity 
control  at  its  highest  reading  avoids  low  humidity 
dips  between  operational  cycles.  The  fan  on  the 
humidifier  will  run  almost  constantly  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  but  the  vapor  control  will  be 
influenced  by  the  relative  humidity  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  This  machine  does  not  spill  mist  or  spray 
on  the  plants,  and  chemical  residue  in  the  water 
does  not  fall  out  and  choke  the  stomata  and  pores 
of  the  foliage.  The  residue  collects  on  the  revolv¬ 
ing  disk  of  the  humidifier  which  should  be  taken 
down  and  cleaned  every  six  months  or  so,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  concentration  of  solids  in  the  water. 
If  this  is  not  done,  the  disk  can  eventually  lose 
its  centrifugal  balance. 

As  stated  in  the  previous  article,  this  humidity 
machine  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  hose  or 
vice  versa.  Without  the  fan,  the  contents  of  the 
house  would  “cook.”  With  the  fan  only,  the 
temperature  would  still  be  too  high  and  the 
atmosphere  too  dry.  If  the  temperature  were 
temporarily  reduced  by  frequent  use  of  the  hose 
only,  the  compost  and  soil  would  become  water¬ 
logged,  and  the  air  would  still  be  too  dry,  because 
of  the  fast  air  movement.  So  all  factors  must 
work  together  in  harmony. 

In  the  25’  NATIONAL  REHLITE  house  you 
have  two  circulating  heaters  supplied  with  steam 
from  the  boiler.  We  do  not  recommend  that  the 
boiler  and  burner  be  located  in  the  greenhouse 


proper,  but  should  be  in  an  adjoining  utility  room. 
Each  heater  should  have  a  manual  switch  which 
cuts  out  the  aquastat  and  thermostat,  and  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  the  fans  in  these  heaters 
should  be  run  as  air  circulators.  They  then  dis¬ 
tribute  the  humid  air  from  the  humidity  machine, 
downward.  When  the  air  movement  completes 
the  cycle  down  and  up  along  the  walls,  it  is 
picked  up  by  the  exhaust  fans. 

There  are  no  conventional  greenhouse  ventila¬ 
tors  in  the  NATIONAL  REHLITE  house.  The 
door  under  the  intake  louvre  can  be  opened  on 
pleasant  days  without  disturbing  the  air  circula¬ 
tion,  supplementing  the  intake  of  air.  The  door 
at  the  other  end,  under  the  exhaust  fans,  should 
be  kept  closed,  especially  during  hot  weather. 
Both  doors  are  supplemented  with  screen  doors, 
equipped  with  aluminum  Hollywood  screen,  which 
avoids  sun  spotting. 

Each  heater  is  equipped  with  an  aquastat,  to 
keep  the  heater  fan  from  going  on  when  the 
thermostat  calls  for  heat,  before  the  steam  from 
the  boiler  has  entered  the  heater.  Thus,  your 
heater  never  blows  cold  air.  We  set  this  aquastat 
at  150  degrees.  Each  heater  is  also  controlled  by 
a  Varitrol  which  regulates  the  speed  of  the  fan 
in  the  heater.  This  instrument  should  be  on  a 
panel  board,  for  easy  access,  because  there  may 
be  times  when  you  will  find  it  desirable  to 
improve  atmospheric  conditions  by  better  distribu¬ 
tion  of  air,  by  running  both  heater  fans  slow  or 
fast,  or  one  slower  than  the  other.  The  heater 
thermostat  should  be  connected  directly  to  the 
stack  control  of  the  boiler,  which  in  turn  con¬ 
trols  the  burner  action.  This  will  avoid  an 
unnecessary  head  of  steam  in  the  boiler.  Under 
plastic  fiber  glass,  during  days  of  subdued  sun¬ 
light,  the  radiation  is  sufficient  to  cause  the 
steam  plant  to  shut  down. 

Opposite  the  intake  louvre,  on  the  other  end 
of  the  house,  are  two  exhaust  fans  with  automatic 
louvres.  Each  fan  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  j 
make  an  air  exchange  in  the  house  in  4%  minutes,  i 
These  fans  have  sealed  motors;  no  brushes  to  ; 
wear  out,  no  oiling  required.  Two  fans  are  for  ; 
precaution  —  to  take  care  of  excessive  heat  in  ; 
summer,  and  if  one  should  fail,  the  other  fan 
would  avoid  overheating  of  the  house  until  re¬ 
placement  of  the  defective  unit  could  be  made. 
This  probably  will  not  happen,  at  least  not  for  ■ 
many  years,  but  it  could  happen.  Each  of  these  . 
fans  should  have  a  separate  manual  switch  cut  | 
into  the  line  to  disconnect  one  or  the  other. 

Between  the  two  exhaust  fans  in  the  gable  is  j 
an  Oxygen-Induction  unit.  This  is  a  slow  fan  set  i 
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behind  an  automatic  louvre.  It  is  sized  to  replace 
the  air  in  the  house  in  about  twenty  minutes.  This 
unit  is  supplied  with  a  built-in  electric  heater 
which  can  be  manually  controlled  to  bring  fresh 
air  into  the  house,  and  warm  it  sufficiently,  to 
replace  the  stale  air  and  replenishes  the  oxygen 
supply,  during  those  periods  when  the  outside 
air  temperature  is  so  low  that  the  large  automatic 
air  intake  remains  closed.  This  unit  will  raise 
the  incoming  air  temperature  40  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.  The  operation  of  this  unit  is  manual  as 
stated  above  —  not  automatic  —  because  there  is 
no  control  which  can  be  activated  by  foul  air 
alone.  The  fan  can  be  operated  without  the 
heater  on  mild  days,  if  desired.  The  heater  will 
not  operate  without  the  fan. 

It  is  occasionally  expedient,  and  good  practice, 
to  ‘Vaste”  a  little  heat.  On  cool  cloudy  days  it 
might  be  advisable  to  turn  up  the  heating  unit 
thermostat  for  extra  heat,  setting  the  heater  fans 
for  slow  circulation.  One  of  the  exhaust  fans 
could  be  turned  off  manually  and  the  thermostat 
could  still  control  the  other  exhaust  fan  automati¬ 
cally  as  required;  or  the  Oxygen-Induction  unit 
can  be  put  in  operation,  and  the  fans  of  the 
heaters  turned  on  manually  without  heat.  These 
controls  should  be  re-set  to  their  normal  opera¬ 
tional  schedule  for  the  night,  otherwise  the 
boiler  burner  will  not  function. 

If  you  practice  pot  plant  culture,  we  recom¬ 
mend  gravel  for  the  floor.  It  gives  quick  and 
clean  drainage,  does  not  become  slick  and  slimy  as 
concrete  would,  and  is  less  expensive  to  install 
and  maintain,  A  thin  coat  of  fresh  gravel  every 
few  years  will  keep  the  floor  neat  and  clean. 

We  recommend  that  benches  and  trays  be  made 
of  galvanized  steel,  with  expanded  metal  bottoms. 
This  will  enable  the  grower  to  rack  pots  close 
together,  since  the  air  circulates  between  them, 
and  through  the  bottom  mesh.  Stagings  made  of 
wood  are  less  economical  over  a  period  of  years, 
because  of  their  need  of  repair.  They  also  offer 
breeding  places  for  pests  and  disease  spores. 

Air  circulation  has  a  drying  effect  on  the 
potting  material,  because  the  moisture  is  taken 
up  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  the  reason  for  our 
practice  of  heavy  watering.  This  would  not  be 
necessary  if  ground  bed  culture  for  tomatoes,  etc. 
is  practiced.  Incidentally,  tomatoes  do  excep¬ 
tionally  well  under  our  method  of  Plasticulture. 
A  local  grower  has  produced  excellent  results 
during  the  past  fall  and  winter  season.  The  fruit 
is  of  superior  quality  and  ripens  evenly. 

The  grower  of  a  ground  level  crop  can  well 
utilize  the  space  above  for  pot  plants  and  vines; 
such  as  stephanotis,  etc.,  because  of  the  ample 
diffusion  of  light.  A  grower  of  pot  plants  who, 
as  a  result  of  hail  damage  replaced  the  glass 
with  Maxlite,  reports  that  stock  plants  such  as 
geraniums  produce  cuttings  faster  than  under 
glass;  cuttings  callous  and  root  very  quickly  and 
the  growth  is  not  soft.  Another  grower  of  hard¬ 
wood  cuttings  under  Maxlite  reports  an  increased 


percentage  of  “takes”  over  glass.  Photosynthesis 
is  stimulated  by  the  increased  light;  shade-loving 
molds  are  inhibited,  and  damping  off  has  not 
occurred.  He  uses  a  fog  system  to  avoid  excess 
transpiration  without  experiencing  the  usual  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  environment  of  the  sweat  box. 

A  fog  system  has  not  proven  satisfactory  as 
a  substitute  for  hose  watering  on  our  method  of 
growing.  Fog  nozzles  can  cause  endless  trouble 
by  clogging.  The  foliage  is  frequently  too  wet- 
turgid —  which  produces  soft  growth,  and  the 
residual  “drop-out”  of  the  water  on  the  plants 
interferes  with  photosynthesis.  It  is  not  as 
effective  as  our  method  of  combining  humidifica¬ 
tion  with  circulating  air. 

Spanish  moss  is  hung  in  strands  from  the 
bars  and  purlins  of  our  new  house.  This  helps 
reduce  the  temperature  several  degrees  in  hot  dry 
weather  by  absorbing  a  considerable  amount  of 
radiation,  and  by  holding  the  humidity  at  a  higher 
level.  The  Spanish  moss  releases  the  moisture  it 
has  absorbed  by  being  soaked  with  a  hose.  It 
does  not  cut  down  the  value  of  light  to  any 
appreciable  degree.  Hung  over  phalaenopsis,  it 
helps  improve  the  environment  for  these  plants, 
by  keeping  the  humidity  more  constant.  The 
hobby  house  grower  can  also  use  this  material  for 
artistic  effect,  and  break  the  structural  lines  of 
the  framework. 

As  is  the  case  in  glass  house  culture,  geo¬ 
graphical  difference  will  dictate  modifications  in 
cultural  and  operational  management. 

THE  END 


THE  FIRST  QIRL 


Quixie  Nichols,  Madison,  Tennessee 

The  variety  Blue  Girl  originated  in  1941  at 
Ulery’s  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio,  as  a 
sport  or  mutation  of  Blue  Boy  as  it  was  found 
growing  on  a  bench  among  the  Blue  Boys. 

It  was  not  too  promising  at  first  as  it  was  not 
a  very  strong,  thrifty  specimen,  but  the  vitality 
increased  with  the  second  and  third  generations. 
It  was  patented  by  Ulery’s  and  patent  rights  can 
be  obtained  by  ordering  labels  from  Ulery’s 
Greenhouses,  1325  Maiden  Lane,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

From  this  variety  have  come  many  lovely 
plants  with  the  beautiful  girl  foliage,  either  as 
sports  or  from  crosses.  Some  have  lovely  fluted, 
notched  leaves  with  very  large  white  spot  in  the 
center  of  leaf  next  to  the  petiole. 

THE  END 
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CHIRITA 


Few  flower  families  have  so  much  to  offer,  yet 
are  so  little  understood  as  the  Gesneriaceae. 
Prior  to  the  popularity  of  African  violets  (Saint- 
P'lulias)  and  florists’  gloxinias  (Sinningia  specio- 
sa),  practically  all  Gesneriads  were  unknown. 
ISow  that  episcias,  streptocarpuses,  coiumneas, 
kolerias  and  sinningias  are  claiming  attention, 
many  more  members  of  the  family  will  be  better 
understood  and  appreciated. 

Since  there  are  approximately  one  hundred 
genera,  including  more  than  five  hundred  species, 
in  the  group,  true  Gesneriad  fans  will  always 
find  some  of  particular  interest.  Consider, 
for  instance,  the  chirita.  This  plant  asserts  its 
individuality  by  sporting  a  name  derived  from 
the  Hindustani  “genetian”,  rather  than  a  tra¬ 
ditional  Latin  or  Greek  one.  Even  though  the 
accent  rightfully  belongs  on  the  first  syllable, 
chirita’s  flowers  are  worn  like  tassels  on  a  gay 
sombrero,  so  that  a  saucy  Mexican  lilt  to  the 
name  seems  more  appropriate. 

Flowers  of  most  of  the  ninety  species  tenta¬ 
tively  listed  as  chiritas  have  the  typical  Gesneriad 


A  FASCINATING  GREENHOUSE  PLANT 

Cornelius  Ackerson,  Keyport,  New  Jersey 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  Horticulture 

features  of  a  pouch-like  corolla  tube  with  an 
oblique  five-part  limb.  Also,  the  majority  of 
these  species  have  a  small,  yellow  blotch  on  the 
inner  base  of  the  corolla  tube,  including  Chirita 
lavandulacea,  a  tall  growing  species  from  Malaya. 

To  understand  chirita  better,  let  us  trace  its 
growth  from  seed  to  bloom.  The  seed,  like  that 
of  most  Gesneriads,  is  very  fine  and  responds  to 
any  method  of  culture  which  will  produce  good 
gloxinia  or  streptocarpus  seedlings. 

Germination  at  sixty  to  seventy  degrees 
Fahrenheit  is  uniform  and  requires  about  twenty- 
one  days.  Several  weeks  later,  when  the  seedling 
medium  is  covered  with  little  round  leaves  fight¬ 
ing  for  more  space  at  the  soil  surface,  trans¬ 
planting  becomes  necessary.  The  seedlings  usu¬ 
ally  survive  this  move  very  well.  Then,  within 
a  month’s  time,  their  tiny  leaves  change  in  shape 
from  round  to  elliptic  oblong. 

The  length  of  the  leaf  by  this  time  is  one  to 
one  and  one-half  inches  long.  Yet,  only  a  tooth¬ 
pick-like  stem  holds  it  a  mere  fraction  of  an  inch 
above  the  ground.  This  is  the  most  critical  time 
in  the  growth  of  chirita,  since,  with  such  an  un¬ 
supported  span  of  leaf,  the  tip  of  the  leaf  rests 
on  the  ground.  Thus  dampness  is  injurious.  With 
proper  cultural  attention  at  this  stage,  the  seed¬ 
lings  begin  a  more  regular  and  uniform  develop¬ 
ment. 

From  the  junction  of  the  leaf  and  stem,  a 
new  stem,  topped  by  two  opposite  leaves,  next 
emerges  to  form  the  terminal  leader.  This  new 
leader  elongates  for  a  few  inches.  Then,  further 
elongation  proceeds  from  a  continuation  of  the 
stem  between  the  two  opposite  leaves.  The 
second  set  of  opposite  leaves  are  at  right  angles 
to,  and  smaller  than,  the  first  pair  of  leaves. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  junction  of  the  seed  leaf 
with  the  stem  and  also  at  the  stem  junctions  of 
each  pair  of  leaves,  an  auxiliary  shoot  similar  to, 
but  smaller  than,  the  main  stem  develops.  As  the 
plant  grows  taller,  the  stem-length  between  the 
pairs  of  leaves  becomes  less,  the  axillary  branches 
become  shorter  and  the  leaves  become  smaller. 
Thus,  at  blooming  time  the  plant  will  be  two  and 
one-half  to  three  feet  high. 

However,  to  shorten  the  height  of  the  plant, 
remove  the  top  six  inches  of  growth  several 
months  prior  to  flowering.  This  tip,  if  rooted  in 
moist  sand,  will  produce  a  new  plant  that  may 
bloom  at  the  same  time  as  its  parent. 

During  the  growth  period,  the  main  stem, 
which  seems  too  small  in  comparison  to  the  first 
leaf,  enlarges  and  becomes  very  succulent.  An¬ 
other  strange  thing  about  the  stem  is  its  termina- 
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tion  at  the  soil  line.  Just  as  the  roots  of  swamp 
cypress  extend  downward  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  into  the  water  below,  so  do  the  roots  of 
chirita  extend  into  the  soil. 

The  ball-shaped  stem-end,  however,  rests  on 
the  soil  surface.  This  growth  habit  necessitates 
staking,  for  without  such  support  a  foot-high 
chirita  will  topple  over  at  the  slightest  movement 
of  the  pot.  Deeper  planting  at  repotting  time 
does  not  help,  for  the  plant  will  either  push  itself 
up  again  or  else  rot  at  the  soil  line. 

With  only  its  few,  small  roots  anchored  in  a 
three-inch  pot,  it  seems  like  sheer  magic  for  a 
chirita  to  produce  a  plant  three  feet  high  with 
twelve  to  fifteen  flowers  in  each  terminal  cluster. 
Pot-size,  nevertheless,  has  no  bearing  on  the 
health  and  size  of  the  plant,  provided  it  gets 
sufficient  food  and  water.  Chirita  is  one  plant 
that  is  difficult  to  over-water. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  chirita’s  native 
habitat  is  near  the  equator  where  day-length  is 
relatively  uniform.  Therefore,  like  most  other 
Gesneriads,  it  does  not  require  the  trigger  action 
of  a  long  or  short  day  to  turn  vegetative  growth 


into  flower  production.  Ten  months,  though,  are 
required  from  seed-sowing  to  blooming  time.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  March  is  a  good  month  to  start  seeds 
for  plants  to  bloom  in  wintertime,  when  color  is 
welcome. 

Typically,  chirita  has  a  circular  cluster  of 
flowers  at  the  top  of  the  plant  and  an  equal 
crown  of  bloom  at  the  next  lower  pair  of  leaves. 
Each  axillary  branch  repeats  the  main  stem  per¬ 
formance  with  a  smaller  number  of  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  a  beautiful  combination  of  white 
corolla,  with  a  pale,  lavender-blue  limb.  The  two 
stamens,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  genus, 
originate  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart  from 
the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  curve  upward. 

The  anthers  at  the  ends  of  each  stamen  are 
joined  together  as  the  limb  first  unfolds.  The 
style  portion  of  the  stigma  emerges  from  the 
superior  ovary  at  the  center  of  the  corolla  base 
and  curves  downward  between  the  stamens.  As 
the  flower  develops,  the  anthers  separate  and  the 
style  straightens.  The  proximity  of  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  parts  assures  self-fertilization. 

THE  END 


NOW  GROWING  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  THROUGHOUT  THE  48  STATES 


Porous  GOLDEN  EARTH  fortified  with  peat  and  the 

Special  Formulae  SSG  made  froin  fish  emulsion  creates  a  plant 
food  and  moisture  reservoir  that  requires  water  only  once  a 
week.  No  additional  feeding  needed  to  obtain  lush  crowns  of 
brilliant  color  and  luxuriant  green  foilage.  Golden  Earth  has 
won  acceptance  solely  on  proven  performance  •  Free  literature 
available. 

_MAIL  IQUR_qRp|R__TpDAY _ 

f  goldInIa^hTiw  — 

I  Encampment,  Wyoming 

I  Please  send  Golden  Earth,  Postage  Prepaid,  as  follows: 

p~|  11/2  Qt.  Bag  $1.  O  ^  cash,  check  or  money  order  to 

I  avoid  COD  charges. 

*  NAME . 

I 

I  ADDRESS . 


YOU’LL 

PRAISE 

THE 

RESULTS, 


e  Flower  grower  s  MAGICIAN 
GROWS  African  Violets 


•  LARGER 


•  PRIZE  WINNERS 


•  HEALTHIER 


Without  DIRT 

Without  DRAINAGE 
NO  Packing  NO  Souring 


Golden  Eorfh  is  sold  retail  in  the  West  by  Sears-Roebuck  and  Woolworths, 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  CONTROL  OF  (VaAMEN  MITE 


F.  S.  Morishita  and  R.  N.  Jefferson,  Department  of  Entomology,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Reprinted  with  permission 


The  cyclamen  mite  Steneotarsonemus  pallidus 
(Banks),  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  and 
difficult  pests  to  control.  The  principal  florists’ 
crops  affected  in  California  are  azalea,  cyclamen 
and  Saintpaulia;  other  common  host  plants  are 
aralia,  bouvardia,  fatshedera,  fibrous  and  tuber¬ 
ous  begonia,  fuchsia,  floxinia,  gynura,  and  ivy. 
This  mite  attacks  a  wide  variety  of  plants.  Not 
only  is  the  cyclamen  mite  relatively  unaffected  by 
most  insecticides  and  acaricides,  but  control  is 
difficult  because  of  its  habit  of  entering  develop¬ 
ing  buds  and  flowers  where  sprays  cannot  readily 
penetrate. 

Endrin  is  a  new  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  in¬ 
secticide  which  shows  great  promise  for  the 
control  of  the  cyclamen  mite  on  ornamentals.  The 
first  to  report  its  effectiveness  were  Reynolds  and 
Anderson,  who  tested  it  on  strawberries.  In  late 
1953  Dr.  William  W.  Allen  informed  the  writers 
that  Endrin  was  the  most  effective  of  the  many 
compounds  he  had  tested  against  the  cyclamen 
mite  on  strawberries,  and  stated  that  it  had 
shown  enough  promise  to  warrant  extensive  tests 
on  ornamentals. 

This  article  reports  the  results  of  tests  by  the 
writers  with  Endrin  during  1954.  Endrin  proved 
so  superior  to  the  other  materials  available  that 
it  was  felt  the  results  should  be  published.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  while  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  Endrin  against 
the  cyclamen  mite,  the  material  has  not  been 
fully  tested,  especially  with  respect  to  plant 
injury  on  the  many  crops  attacked  by  the  cycla¬ 
men  mite. 

Plant  tolerance  to  Endrin.  On  the  basis  of  the 
laboratory  and  commercial  tests  conducted,  plant 
tolerance  to  Endrin  appears  to  be  excellent.  Some 
burning  and  spotting  of  open  Saintpaulia,  cycla¬ 
men,  and  azalea  flowers  occurred.  In  one  case  on 
Saintpaulia  burning  of  the  flowers  were  rather 
severe  when  extremely  hot  weather  followed  one 
of  the  applications;  no  foliage  damage  was  ob¬ 
served  however.  In  none  of  the  tests,  which 
included  azalea,  cyclamen,  English  ivy,  gloxinia, 
and  Saintpaulia,  was  there  any  apparent  damage 
or  stunting  of  the  plants.  With  the  exception  of 
Saintpaulias,  however,  either  a  limited  number  of 
plants  or  a  small  number  of  varieties  were  used 
in  the  tests.  Also,  information  is  lacking  on  the 
effects  of  repeated  applications  over  a  long  perir'd 
of  time. 

Suggestions  for  the  use  of  Endrin  in  cyclamen 
mite  control  on  ornamentals.  A  dosage  of  2  pints 


of  an  lSy2  per  cent  Endrin  emulsifiable  concen¬ 
trate  plus  4  ounces  of  Triton  X-100  to  100  gallons 
of  water  (0.4  lb.  Endrin  per  100  gallons)  is 
suggested.  Three  sprays  should  be  applied  at 
three-week  intervals,  and  the  series  should  be 
repeated  in  four  to  five  months. 

Since  Endrin  kills  by  contact,  thorough 
coverage  is  essential  if  control  is  to  be  obtained. 
With  azaleas,  the  sprays  are  most  effective  when 
applied  immediately  after  the  plants  are  pinched 
back.  Certain  other  plants,  such  as  bouvardia, 
may  also  need  to  be  pruned  before  spraying. 
While  there  was  no  apparent  plant  damage  in  any 
of  the  tests  conducted,  the  individual  grower 
should  use  Endrin  on  a  trial  basis  until  he  has 
determined  that  injury  will  not  occur  under  his 
growing  conditions.  If  certain  crops,  or  varieties, 
appear  to  be  susceptible  to  damage  from  Endrin, 
the  dosage  can  be  reduced  to  1^  pints,  or  if 
necessary  to  1  pint  per  100  gallons.  However, 
control  is  quicker,  and  in  the  case  of  Saintpaulias 
plant  recovery  is  much  more  rapid,  with  a  dosage 
of  2  pints  per  100  gallons. 

Sanitation  and  prevention.  Prevention  of  in¬ 
festation  is  still  the  most  important  factor  in 
cyclamen  mite  control.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  eradicate  the  mites  from  all  host  plants 
in  the  range.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
introduce  the  mites  on  the  hands  or  clothes  of 
workers.  Crops,  such  as  Saintpaulia  and  cyclamen, 
which  are  particularly  susceptible,  should  not  be 
kept  in  the  same  house  with  other  host  plants. 
Any  new  stock  which  is  a  host,  or  a  possible  host, 
should  be  isolated  until  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not 
infested  with  cyclamen  mite.  An  additional  safe¬ 
guard  would  be  the  application  of  three  Endrin 
sprays  to  new  stock  while  in  isolation. 

Caution.  Endrin  is  a  toxic  compound.  Follow 
carefully  the  manufacturer’s  safety  precautions. 
In  enclosed  areas  such  as  greenhouses,  lath 
houses,  cloth  or  plastic  houses,  a  chemical  cart¬ 
ridge  respirator  and  rubber  gloves  should  be 
worn.  The  suggestions  for  the  use  of  Endrin  in 
this  article  apply  only  to  ornamentals,  and  not 
to  any  crop  intended  for  human  or  animal  con¬ 
sumption. 

Kelthane.  Kelthane,  also  called  compound 
FW-293,  is  the  trade  name  for  a  new  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  acaricide  developed  by  the  Rohm  and 
Haas  Company.  This  compound,  which  has  a 
toxicity  to  animals  approximately  half  that  of 
DDT,  is  nov.'’  registered  in  California  for  use  on 
Continued  next  page 
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MAKING  DIKT  INTO  SOIL 

By  the  Master  Gardener 

In  many  residential  areas,  the  original  topsoil 
has  been  scraped  off  and  sold,  or  else  mixed 
with  the  underlying  infertile  material  when  the 
lot  was  graded.  As  a  result  many  would-be 
gardeners  are  confronted  with  nothing  but  “dirt^’ 
on  which  they  must  attempt  to  grow  lawns  and 
gardens.  It’s  an  extraordinary  sand  or  clay  fill 
that  will  support  a  garden  worthy  of  the  name. 
Low  in  plant  nutrients,  devoid  of  organic  matter, 
and  possessing  a  texture  that  is  either  too  heavy 
or  too  light,  the  raw  subsoil  is  a  dirt  --  and  that 
is  about  all. 

But  making  lawn  soil  out  of  plain  old  dirt 
can  be  done  ~  though  it  requires  both  time  and 
labor.  But  when  your  grass  grows  vigorously 
you  can  think  back  to  the  days  when  the  yard 
was  a  barren  wasteland  and  rejoice! 

The  least  laborious  but  most  expensive  way 
to  get  soil  is  to  buy  it,  and  this  may  be  a 
necessary  expense  for  flower  borders.  However, 
the  cost  of  enough  hauled-in  topsoil  for  an  entire 
lawn  is  discouraging  to  the  new  home  owner,  who 
usually  has  plenty  of  other  costs  to  worry  about. 
But  here  is  how  to  reduce  the  topsoil  require¬ 
ments: 

If  the  subsoil  fill  in  the  yard  is  sandy,  the 
main  problem  will  be  to  build  up  the  organic 
matter  in  it  in  order  to  increase  its  water  holding 
capacity.  Drouthiness  is  the  big  disadvantage  of 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CYCLAMEN  MITE 

Continued  from  preceding  page 

ornamentals  and  has  shown  promise  against 
cyclamen  mite,  the  privet  mite,  and  the  two- 
spotted  spider  mite  in  tests  in  southern  California. 

Against  the  cyclamen  mite  Kelthane  has 
compared  favorably  with  Endrin,  although  the 
tests  indicate  that  more  frequent  applications 
may  be  necessary.  This  is  more  than  offset,  how¬ 
ever,  by  its  much  lower  animal  toxicity  and  its 
effectiveness  against  the  privet  mite  and  the  two- 
spotted  spider  mite,  neither  of  which  is  controlled 
by  Endrin. 

Suggested  dosages  for  Kelthane  are  1  quart  of 
the  18%%  emulsion  plus  4  oz.  of  Triton  X-100 
per  100  gallons  for  the  cyclamen  mite. 

While  plant  tolerance  to  Kelthane  appears  to 
be  excellent,  growers  are  advised  to  use  it  on  a 
trial  basis  until  it  has  been  established  that  plant 
injury  will  not  occur. 

THE  END 


sandy  soil,  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  mix  clay 
with  sand,  the  best  practice  is  to  work  in  all  the 
compost,  peat  moss,  or  manure  you  can.  The 
organic  matter  should  be  thickly  applied  where- 
ever  the  flower  beds  will  be  located,  since  lawn 
areas  build  their  own  organic  matter  if  they  are 
well  fed. 

Clay  presents  a  different  problem  —  one  of 
opening  it  up,  decreasing  the  cloddiness  and  in¬ 
creasing  granulation  so  that  roots  can  penetrate 
and  water  will  drain  out.  Incorporating  enough 
organic  matter  to  accomplish  this  is  a  practical 
impossibility,  except  in  small  areas  such  as  flower 
beds.  It  is  far  more  practical  to  “cut”  the  clay 
with  sand  or  sifted  coal  ashes.  This  is  best  ac¬ 
complished  by  spading,  discing,  or  rotary  culti¬ 
vating  into  the  soil  a  layer  of  sand  or  ashes  two 
or  three  inches  thick.  Incorporation  of  any 
smaller  amount  will  be  wasted  effort.  If,  at  the 
same  time,  some  peat,  compost  or  other  organic 
matter  can  be  included,  so  much  the  better. 

But  in  improving  the  physical  condition  of 
subsoil  materials  we  have  done  little  to  improve 
the  fertility.  True,  organic  matter  provides  a 
small  amount  of  nutrients,  but  the  sand  and 
ashes  are  “blanks”  as  far  as  their  nutrient 
content  is  concerned.  So  the  final  step  in  making 
“soil”  out  of  mere  “dirt”  is  to  provide  nutrients. 
Give  the  entire  lawn  area  a  good  application  of 
Golden  Vigoro,  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per 
one  hundred  square  feet.  You  can  broadcast  the 
plant  food  over  the  surface  prior  to  working  in 
the  organic  matter,  sand  or  ashes.  Now  spread 
an  inch  of  topsoil  for  a  seedbed  over  the  enriched 
and  conditioned  subsoil,  and  you’re  in  business! 

THE  END 


STEWART’S  PLANT  VIGOR 

A  soluble  Plant  food  correctly  measured  so  you  use 
the  same  strength  solution  each  feeding.  This  is 
important. 

Our  GUARANTEE  —  If  you  are  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results  obtained  we  will  refund  your 
full  purchase  price. 

Our  customers  are  our  best  recommendation.  They 
order  and  re-order,  again  and  again. 

You  better  switch  to  —  Stewart’s  Plant  Vigor. 

Two  packages  for  one  dollar. 

STEWART  ACRES 

Box  23  Ursa,  Illinois 


—  FOR  SALE  — 

African  violet  business,  growing  equipment  and 
supplies,  racks,  floral  carts,  fluorescent  lights, 
galvanized  trays,  plant  foods,  clay  pots,  potting 
supplies,  leaf  trays,  and  many  other  items  like  new. 
No  information  through  correspondence.  Phone  3142 
or  — 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  WONDERLAND 
Mrs.  J.  A,  Johnson 

1336  Prospect  Ave.  Wausau,  Wisconsin 
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PLASTIC  GREENHOUSE 
(UTS  STORM  WORRIES 

Reprinted  with  permission 

Although  Mr.  Andrew  Hamilton  of  Denville, 
New  Jersey,  has  not  figured  out  how  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  the  damage  done  by  storms 
to  glass  greenhouses,  he  is  employing  an  idea  that 
might  make  the  damage  less  expensive.  His 
greenhouse  is  a  plastic  wrap  around. 

Basically,  the  greenhouse  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  sheets  of  plastic  stretched  over  a 
permanent  wooden  framework.  Inside,  gas  heat¬ 
ers  provide  the  necessary  warmth  to  stimulate 
growth  of  seedlings  during  the  frigid  winter  and 
early  spring  months. 


The  superstructure  is  built  of  second-hand 
lumber.  One  layer  of  plastic  is  stretched  over 
the  framework.  Furring  lath  is  used  to  hold  the 
transparent  film  on  the  sash  bars,  and  the  ends 
are  dug  into  the  ground  and  covered  with  dirt. 
Inside,  a  second  layer  of  plastic  is  stretched  from 
end  to  end  of  the  hothouse.  When  a  rip  appears, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  stretch  another  length 
of  plastic  over  the  tom  section.  Each  year,  at  a 
cost  of  $30.00,  the  fifty-six-inch-wide  strips  of 
polyethylene  plastic,  the  only  expendable  material 
used  in  the  construction,  are  replaced. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  framework  cost 
$150.00  and  the  two  heaters  with  automatic  con¬ 
trols,  which  burn  bottled  propane  gas,  $108.00, 
making  the  total  cost  of  this  novel  seventy  by 
eighteen  foot  greenhouse  less  than  $300.00,  A 
comparable  greenhouse  of  glass  would  cost 
twenty  to  thirty  times  this  amount. 

THE  END 


IHEONEX  AFRICAN  VIOLET  BOOK 

Esther  C.  Grayson  has  written  a  new  book  on 
African  violets  which  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Hydroponic  Chemical  Company,  Copley, 
Ohio.  The  new  book,  called  THEONeX  African 
Violet  Book,  is  a  complete  and  practical  guide 
on  the  growing  and  culture  of  African  violets 
with  illustrations  made  from  photographs  by  F. 
F.  Rockwell  covering  every  step  of  the  care  in 
growing  these  popular  house  plants  from  leaf 
cuttings,  seeds  and  divisions. 

The  new  book  has  been  written  for  both  the 
beginner  who  wants  to  grow  beautiful  African 
violets  and  make  them  bloom  more  profusely  in 
the  home,  and  for  the  expert  who  wants  a 
reference  work  for  listings  of  new  varieties  as 
to  color,  style  of  flower  and  names.  Many  va¬ 
rieties  are  shown  by  photographic  reproductions. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

LEAVES  CUTTINGS  PLANTS 

Virginian  Miss  Norfolk 

Loch  Loma  Quelque  Fleur 

Miss  Lou 

Stamp  for  list 

MRS.  HELEN  MORGAN 
3820  Kirck  Street  Norfolk  13,  Va. 


Chapters  in  the  book  deal  with  the  history  of 
African  violets  and  their  culture  requirements  as 
to  temperature,  humidity,  light  and  air.  A  section 
is  devoted  to  growing  them  under  artificial  light. 
There  is  a  section  on  types  of  pots  to  use  and  how 
to  make  potting  mixtures  for  best  results;  and 
on  how  to  divide  and  transplant  with  suggestions 
regarding  the  best  way  to  keep  them  healthy 
with  proper  feeding  and  watering. 

A  complete  treatise  on  propagating  from  leaf 
cuttings  and  seeds  will  provide  the  novice  with 
all  information  needed  for  acquiring  many  new 
varieties  easily.  Each  step  is  fully  illustrated  to 
help  the  reader  fully  comprehend  the  best  methods 
recommended  by  the  author. 

Under  a  section  ‘‘How  to  Choose  Your  Violets,” 
lists  are  given  both  by  strains  and  by  color  to 
assist  the  African  violet  lover  in  selecting  wanted 
varieties  and  to  help  identify  many  varieties  on 
sight.  The  book  has  a  cover  illustration  in  natural 
color  showing  one  of  the  new  spoon-leafed  varie¬ 
ties,  which  makes  it  both  an  attractive  and  in¬ 
formative  book  for  the  library.  One  of  the  most 
complete  books  ever  written  on  African  violets, 
their  culture  and  propagation,  the  African  Violet 
Book  by  Esther  Grayson  is  offered  for  $1.00 
postpaid  by  Hydroponic  Chemical  Company, 
Copley,  Ohio, 

THE  END 


FLOWER  HAVEN 

African  violets,  begonias  and  other  plants. 

Latest  varieties,  leaves,  rooted  cuttings  and  plants. 
3^  stamp  for  list  in  March 

CECIL  LACHER 

Route  4  Freeport,  Illinois 
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ENDRIN  FOR  CYCLAMEN  MITE 

Carl  J.  Ulery,  Springfield,  Ohio 


QUEEN  CITY'S  PARADE  OF  VIOLETS 

Jewell  B.  Winall,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


In  the  spring  of  1955  we  heard  about  a  new 
insecticidal  preparation  that  promised  much  in 
the  way  of  cyclamen  mite  control.  This  new 
product  was  trade  marked,  Endrin.  It  is  an  emul¬ 
sion  preparation.  For  a  number  of  years  we  had 
been  seeking  something  that  was  almost  a  sure 
cure  for  mite.  No  product  previously  on  the 
market  that  we  had  used  had  ever  brought  Afri¬ 
can  violets  back  into  normal  growth  and  good 
bloom  after  they  were  once  infected  with  mite. 

In  the  spring  of  1955  we  had  some  mite  show 
up  in  our  new  Pink  Victory  variety  and  we  were 
debating  whether  to  salvage  or  dump  the  lot.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Endrin  came  into  the 
picture.  We  sprayed  this  lot  of  plants  with  a 
1  to  300  dilution  in  soft  water  with  only  a  very 
small  amount  of  Dupont  Spreader  Sticker  added 
and  it  was  amazing  the  results  that  were  obtained 
with  this  one  spraying.  In  a  period  of  about 
three  to  four  weeks  the  plants  were  growing 
normal  again  and  showing  bud.  This  had  never 
happened  with  any  other  spray  material  that  we 
had  ever  used.  Since  that  time  we  have  used  it 
on  a  number  of  our  crops,  including  cyclamen 
and  it  has  given  us  practically  perfect  control. 
We  never  use  it  stronger  than  the  300  to  1 
dilution  and  if  used  about  once  a  month,  it 
should  keep  mite  under  definite  control. 

THE  END 


WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES  —  Choice  of  white,  black 
or  pink  finish.  These  attach  to  sill  or  top  of 
lower  sash  without  screws.  18"  size,  only,  (ill.)  fits 
over  lock.  Postpaid  prices:  18"  x  8%"  —  $2.19  each 
or  two  for  $3.95  ;  24"  x  10"  —  $2.49  each  or  two  for 
$4.75;  30"  x  10"  —  $2.95  each  or  two  for  $5.75. 
LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  MARKERS  —  4 1^" 
size,  100  for  $1.00  plus  104  mailing  charge.  Style  B, 
2"  x  5"  Tee;  50  for  $1,75  or  100  for  $2.60.  Style  B 
is  ideal  for  labels  on  plants  exhibited  in  shows  or 
displayed  for  sale. 

We  are  also  headquarters  for  Dairy  Organic  Com¬ 
post,  African  Violet  Soil  Mix,  sprays,  Protectotape, 
Identotabs,  wire  tables,  fluorescent  lights,  and  other 
supplies  for  the  African  violet  grower.  Price  list 

METAL  SIGNS  THAT  SHINE  AT  NIGHT  —  many 
attractive  styles  —  Ask  for  free  complete  sign  catalog. 
Wall  sign  “AFRICAN  VIOLETS”  $1.00  postpaid. 

HARVEY  j.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  M7C  Wausau,  Wis. 


When  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America 
brings  its  convention  to  the  Netherland  Hilton 
Hotel  April  4,  5,  and  6,  1957,  it  will  be  the  third 
time  Cincinnati  has  had  the  honor  of  entertaining 
its  membership.  A  quick  look  at  the  program 
reveals  an  array  of  interesting  and  exciting 
subjects  to  be  presented  by  some  of  the  most 
able  speakers  in  the  country.  With  the  assurance 
of  an  instructive  as  well  as  an  entertaining 
session,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  promising  you 
that  there  will  never  be  a  dull  moment. 

We  are  proud  of  Cincinnati,  and  we  want  to 
show  you  some  of  her  beautiful  river  views,  her 
cultural  centers,  the  Taft  Museum,  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Art  Museum  and  her  nationally  famous 
music  schools.  We  know  you  will  enjoy  visiting 
the  many  smart  shops  and  relaxing  in  one  of  her 
modern  movie  theaters,  all  of  which  are  located 
close  to  the  convention  hotel. 

We  hope  after  your  sojourn  in  our  fair  city, 
you  will  return  home  richer  in  knowledge  gained, 
in  new  friendships  formed,  and  inspired  by  your 
experience  of  having  been  part  of  the  Queen  City’s 
Parade  of  Violets. 

THE  END 


rican  Violet 

“BOMB” 

Simply  PUSH  THE  BUTTON 
QUICKLY  DESTROYS  INSECT  ENEMIES 


Instantly  ready  ...  at  the  push  of  a  button  ...  to 
rid  your  precious  African  Violets  of  destructive 
insects,  TRI-OGEN  is  a  specially  formulated, 
high-potency  prescription  of  safe-to-use  chemi¬ 
cals.  Not  only  your  African  Violets,  but  other 
house-plants  can  have  this  complete  protection 
from  such  parasites  as  Ants,  Aphids,  Spider 
Mites,  Thrips,  White  Flies,  etc. 

TRI-OGEN. 

If  not  available  at  your  dealer  send  $.89  to 

ROSE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

145-37  Ogen  Bldg.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
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Violets  Bring  Cheer 

Talk  given  by  Mrs.  B,  F.  Francis,  African  violet  volunteer  worker  at  St.  Luke’s  Episcopal  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  the  hospital  auxiliary  delegates  to  the  Missouri  Hospital  Associ¬ 
ation  Meeting  at  Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  December  13,  1955, 


First,  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  because  when 
I  talk  about  our  African  violet  project  at  St. 
Luke’s,  I  lose  myself  in  it  and  I  may  become  too 
personal  to  be  a  good  speaker.  So  I  ask  you  to 
please  bear  with  me  and  realize  I  am  a  sincere 
though  not  an  accomplished  speaker. 

This  project  has  been  an  outgrowth  of  when 
my  own  mother  was  a  patient  at  St.  Luke’s  for 
about  three  months. 

I  had  always  grown  African  violets  in  a  small 
sort  of  way  and  even  though  it  was  in  the  summer 
time  when  one  does  not  feed  violets,  in  fact  one 
tries  to  keep  them  as  quiet  and  cool  as  possible, 
still  I  had  managed  to  have  a  few  in  bloom  in 
order  to  take  them  to  the  hospital  for  her  to 
enjoy. 

Different  people  would  often  comment  on  the 
plants  and  ask  questions  about  them.  The  doctors 
and  nurses  would  always  notice  when  there  was 
a  new  variety.  People  in  the  elevators  would  tell 
you  of  their  experience  or  of  a  friend’s  with  Afri¬ 
can  violets. 

As  I  walked  down  the  hall  to  my  mother’s 
room,  patients  would  watch  me  and  sort  of  smile. 
Naturally  I  became  more  and  more  interested, 
and  the  idea  of  working  with  the  patients  and 
with  African  violets  was  born,  though  dormant 
for  a  while. 

During  this  period  the  Normandy  African  Vio¬ 
let  Club,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  was  sort  of  at 
a  standstill,  having  just  finished  working  fever¬ 
ishly  at  a  National  Convention.  You  know  the 
lull  which  follows  a  storm  can  be  very  quiet. 
When  I  presented  to  them  the  idea  of  operating 
an  African  violet  service,  which  would  give  plants 
to  patients  as  well  as  demonstrate  how  roots  form 
and  plants  develop,  they  were  quite  interested. 
One  member,  Mrs.  Sue  Dohm,  was  very  enthusi¬ 
astic;  she  has  since  then  become  my  partner  in 
the  work,  and  a  good  and  faithful  one  too. 

Now  the  seeds  were  prepared,  even  though  we 
did  not  know  for  sure  where  we  were  going  to 
sow  them  or  just  what  our  harvest  would  be. 
I  contacted  Miss  Waller,  the  occupational  thera¬ 
pist  at  my  beloved  St.  Luke’s,  and  she  was  in¬ 
terested  in  our  plans.  Let  me  say  here  that  Miss 
Waller  has  been  our  guiding  light.  She  has  been 
helpful  to  us  in  every  way  possible.  She  has  kept 
the  fires  of  our  enthusiasm  glowing  without  letting 
them  get  out  of  control.  We  mapped  out  what 
seemed  to  be  a  working  plan.  Now,  you  must 
realize  we  were  laying  the  foundation  of  a  project 
that  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  had  never  been 
done  before.  We  had  no  idea  just  how  it  would 
be  received  by  the  hospital  authorities,  person¬ 


nel,  and  especially  the  patients.  It  was  to  be 
proven  only  by  trial. 

Mrs.  Dohm  and  I  went  to  work  on  an  old 
hospital  cart  which  we  still  use  in  our  rounds. 
We  scrubbed  it,  painted  it  an  “eye-ease  green,” 
and  finally  covered  the  removable  trays  with 
aluminum  foil  which  I  begged  from  the  Reynolds 
Wrap  people.  Ah!  then  we  were  in  business 
except  for  the  African  violets. 

Our  first  idea  was  that  patients  would  be 
interested  in  starting  leaves  in  water,  sand  or 
vermiculite,  seeing  the  roots  develop,  then  the 
leaves,  and  finally  becoming  a  blooming  plant, 
but  we  were  soon  to  learn  that  even  though  this 
process  of  growing  is  rapid  for  a  blooming  plant, 
still  it  does  not  change  enough  during  the  stay 
of  the  average  patient. 

Our  next  plan  was  to  give  a  blooming  plant 
to  the  patient,  along  with  necessary  instructions, 
have  him  care  for  it,  and  finally  take  it  home 
when  he  left  the  hospital.  This  is  the  plan  under 
which  we  have  succeeded. 

Another  big  thing  was  the  training  of  Mrs. 
Dohm  and  me.  We  were  willing,  anxious  to 
please  workers,  but  we  were  still  unskilled  labor 
and  we  had  to  be  trained  as  to  what  we  could 
do  and  just  what  to  expect.  The  result,  be  it  a 
credit  or  a  debit,  of  our  training  goes  to  our 
boss,  Miss  Waller,  plus  a  few  bruises  and  scars 
which  are  negligible.  Under  her  guidance,  we 
have  really  had  an  education  in  hospital  conduct. 
I  now  blush  to  think  of  some  of  the  trivialities 
which  seemed  so  important  when  my  mother  was 
a  patient,  but  because  of  them  I  have  no  trouble 
excusing  certain  incidents  which  we  sometimes 
see,  A  person  under  stress  is  not  to  be  judged. 

Back  to  our  problems.  Everyone  who  grows 
African  violets  does  it  under  different  conditions. 
No  one  person  can  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules 
as  to  the  correct  formula  to  have  blooming  plants, 
which  is  the  ultimate  goal.  We  know  under  what 
conditions  African  violets  thrive,  but  these  are 
not  practical  in  the  average  home  and  are  im¬ 
possible  in  the  hospital.  So  Mrs,  Dohm  and  I 
had  to  write  our  own  rules,  those  that  we  found 
to  work  usually. 

We  developed  a  paper  which  we  try  to  give 
to  each  person  when  we  give  him  his  plant.  We 
have  been  as  explicit  as  possible,  using  simple 
language  as  well  as  material  and  we  have  come 
up  with  quite  a  good  paper.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
local  African  violet  clubs  thinks  our  paper  is  so 
good  we  should  have  it  printed  and  sell  it  at  the 
spring  show,  the  proceeds  going  to  our  cart. 
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Now  as  to  the  operation  of  the  cart:  The 
names  of  patients  are  given  to  us  by  Miss  Waller 
or  the  nurses  on  the  various  divisions.  We  prefer 
patients  who  expect  to  be  confined  for  a  while 
so  we  can  make  at  least  one  call  back.  But  we 
do  not  limit  our  services  to  these  patients  because 
often  there  is  a  definite  need  for  our  special 
attention.  Doctors  have  been  quick  to  recognize 
this. 

We  talk  to  the  patient,  seeing  if  he  is  in¬ 
terested  in  being  given  a  plant.  We  explain  we 
give  the  plant  and  the  instructions  for  caring  for 
it  which  we  expect  the  patient  to  do.  This  was 
a  help  to  a  man  whose  hands  were  badly  burned. 
He  was  so  pleased  when  he  was  able  to  water  his 
violet  himself. 

Mostly  the  reactions  are  the  same,  pleased  and 
grateful,  but  a  few  are  humorous.  One  man 
wanted  a  plant  very  badly  but  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  it  was  a  gift.  He  was  afraid  it  would  be 
on  his  bill  and  that  he  would  be  in  trouble  with 
his  wife.  I  could  not  convince  him  otherwise,  but 
when  I  had  finished  my  work  for  the  day  I  found 
he  had  asked  the  nurse  to  call  occupational 
therapy  for  me  to  come  back,  which  I  did.  The 
other  men  in  the  ward  had  told  him  it  was  for 
free. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  all  that  the  men  enjoy 
this  project  as  much  as  the  women. 

There  have  been  a  few  people  who  want  a 
plant  because  if  it  is  a  service  of  the  hospital 
they  want  it,  but  we  have  had  so  few  like  that 
I  probably  should  not  even  mention  them. 

Our  oldest  patient  was  ninety-eight  yeors  old 
and  our  youngest  a  boy  of  ten.  He  was  so  hanpv 
with  his  plant  he  even  carried  it  down  the  hall 
with  him  to  the  library,  keeping  it  with  him 
while  he  was  there. 

We  try  to  decorate  some  on  the  various  holi¬ 
days,  and  we  also  observe  birthdays.  This  always 
pleases  the  patients  very  much. 

Some  patients  will  come  up  to  the  cart,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  wards,  to  pick  out  just  which 
plant  they  want  and  are  quite  positive  as  to 
which  one  we  give  them,  and  should  it  not  be 
the  color  or  variety  that  they  want  they  ask  to 
exchange  it  the  next  time,  or  ask  you  to  bring 
what  they  want  the  next  time.  We  always  try 
to  have  more  of  the  blues  and  purples  than  other 
colors.  We  always  try  to  accommodate.  One 
patient  exchanged  hers  three  times  in  two  weeks. 

Once  when  I  was  putting  the  foil  around  the 
edge  of  the  pot,  which  is  a  little  tricky,  a  patient 
was  down  in  the  department  helping  me,  and  she 
did  not  do  a  bad  job  either.  She  really  got  quite 
a  kick  out  of  it. 

I  hope  I  have  given  you  some  idea  of  how  we 
operate.  In  closing  I  want  to  give  you  a  few 
statistics  of  which  I  am  very  proud.  We  have 
kept  records  since  the  first  of  January,  1955,  with 
a  three  and  one-half  months’  vacation,  not  es¬ 


pecially  for  the  volunteers  but  because  African 
violets  cannot  survive  the  heat  of  the  closed 
department  at  night  and  over  week  ends.  We 
have  given  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  plants 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  patients  and 
have  made  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  visits. 
These  visits,  the  physical  therapist  tells  Miss 
Waller,  mean  almost  as  much  to  the  patients  as 
the  violets  themselves. 

THE  END 


TEN  WAYS  TO  Kill 
AN  ORGANIZATION 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  Florist  Exchange 


1.  Don’t  go  to  meetings. 

2.  If  you  do  go,  go  late. 

3.  If  the  weather  doesn’t  suit  you,  don’t  think  of 
going. 

4.  If  you  do  attend  a  meeting,  find  fault  with 
the  work  of  the  officers  and  the  meetings. 

5.  Never  accept  office,  as  it  is  far  easier  to 
criticize  than  to  do  things. 

6.  Get  sore  if  you  are  not  appointed  on  a  com¬ 
mittee,  but  if  you  are,  do  not  attend  committee 
meetings. 

7.  If  asked  by  the  president  to  give  your  opinion 
on  some  matter,  tell  him  you  have  nothing  to 
say. 

8.  After  the  meeting  tell  everyone  how  things 
should  have  been  done. 

9.  Do  nothing  more  than  absolutely  necessary, 
but  when  other  members  use  their  ability  to 
help  matters  along,  howl  out  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  run  by  a  clique. 

10.  Hold  back  your  dues  or  don’t  pay  at  all. 
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HOW  MUCH  FERTILIZER  SHALL  I  USE! 

A  GARDENER’S  GUIDE  FOR  CONVERTING 


Tons  or  Pounds  Per  Acre  into  Pints,  Cups,  Tablespoons  or  Teaspoons  per  Row  or  Plant 


Permission  to  reprint  granted  by  U.  S.  D.  A. 


How  to  calculate  small  measures  of  fertilizers 
from  recommended  applications  by  weight 
for  large  areas 


"P  ooks  and  bulletins  on  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing  usually  give  recommendations  for  the  use 
of  fertilizers  and  lime  in  tons  or  pounds  per 
acre,  or  in  pounds  per  thousand  or  hundred 
square  feet.  The  gardener  often  finds  difficulty 
in  converting  these  weights  into  the  measures 
needed  for  a  small  plot  or  for  a  single  row  or  a 
single  plant;  and  frequently  he  has  no  scales  for 
weighing.  This  folder  makes  the  conversions  for 
him,  using  the  common  household  measurements 
of  pints,  cups,  tablespoons,  and  teaspoons. 

For  example,  if  three  hundred  pounds  of 
superphosphate  or  mixed  fertilizer  are  recom¬ 
mended  per  acre,  you  will  find  by  turning  to 
table  1  that  this  means  seven  pounds  per  thousand 
square  feet,  or  eleven  ounces  (one  and  one-half 
cups)  per  hundred  square  feet.  Then,  turning  to 
table  2,  you  will  find  that  one  and  one-half  cups 
per  hundred  square  feet  means  one-half  cup  for 
each  ten  foot  row  if  the  rows  are  three  feet 
apart,  or  six  tablespoonfuls  for  each  plant  if  the 
plants  are  spaced  five  by  five  feet.  A  large 
number  of  such  conversions  are  given  for  various 
kinds  of  fertilizer  material  and  to  fit  various 
needs. 

Table  3  shows  volume  measures  (in  cups, 
tablespoons,  etc.)  of  chemicals  to  be  added  to 
each  bushel  of  plant  material  in  making  a 


compost  pile,  based  on  directions  in  weight  per 
ton  of  plant  material. 

The  rates  to  be  selected  for  the  various  materi¬ 
als  depend  on  the  soil  and  its  previous  treatments 
and  the  requirements  of  the  plants.  Certain 
materials  --  ground  limestone,  where  needed,  and 
superphosphate  —  are  used  in  relatively  large 
quantity;  borax  and  others,  sparingly.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  small-rate  supplemental  additions  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  can  be  given  tomatoes  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  whereas  very  much  would  injure  the 
plants. 

The  values  tabulated  are  near  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  though  they  are  only  approxi¬ 
mate,  since  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  a 
material  will  vary  with  its  moisture  content  and 
texture.  In  making  the  calculations  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  materials  will  be  scooped  up  into 
the  container  without  any  packing,  and  that  they 
will  be  loose  and  not  lumpy.  The  standard  pint, 
cup,  tablespoon  (tbs.),  and  teaspoon  (tsp.)  are 
used  for  liquid  measure.  Other  than  for  liquids, 
level-full  measures  are  understood  with  two  ex¬ 
ceptions:  Slightly  heaped  (indicated  by  b);  and 
a  trifle  less  than  full  (by  s). 

For  materials  not  included  in  the  lists,  one 
may  weigh  carefully  a  full  pint  and  determine 
approximately  the  group  to  which  it  belongs. 

It  will  be  useful  to  remember  (1)  that  a  pint 
of  water  weighs  just  a  little  more  than  a  pound 
(actually,  1.046  pounds);  (2)  that  an  acre  is 
equivalent  to  43,560  square  feet  (a  plot  about 
209  feet  square) ;  and  (3)  that  a  pint  is  equivalent 
to  two  cups  or  thirty-two  tablespoons,  or  ninety- 
six  teaspoons. 


TABLE  1. — ^Weights  of  various  fertilizing  materials  per  acre,  per  1,000  square  feet,  and  100  square 
feet  and  the  approximate  equivalent-volume  measures  for  100  square  feet,  grouped  according  to  weight 
in  comparison  with  that  of  water. 


Materials 

Acre 

Weights  Specified  per  — 

1,000  Sq.  Ft.  100  Sq.  Ft. 

Volume 
Measure 
for  100 

Sq.  Ft. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pints 

Weight  about  the  same  as 

1,300 

30 

3 

3 

that  of  water . 

870 

20 

2 

2 

Examples:  Cal-Nitro 

435 

10 

1 

1 

(or  A-N-L),  manure 

Cups 

salts. 

220 

5 

y2 

1 

110 

2y2 

1/4 

% 

7S 


Volume 

Measure 

Materials 

Acre 

1,000  Sq.  Ft. 

100  Sq.  Ft. 

for  100 
Sq.  Ft. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pints 

Weight  about  1  3/10  that 

5,660 

130 

13 

10 

of  water  . 

3,485 

80 

8 

6 

Examples ;  Ground 

870 

20 

2 

1% 

limestone,  ground  dolo- 

Ounces 

mitic  limestone,  granu- 

565 

13 

21 

1 

lar  sodium  nitrate,  po- 

Cup 

tassium  sulfate. 

280 

ev2 

11 

1 

Pounds 

Pints 

1,960 

45 

4y2 

5 

1,650 

38 

3% 

4 

1,220 

28 

2% 

3 

Weight  about  9/10  that  of 

1,000 

23 

21^ 

2% 

water  . 

Ounces 

Examples:  Ammoni- 

785 

18 

30 

2 

um  phosphate,  double 

610 

14 

21 

iy2 

superphosphate,  super- 

390 

9 

15 

1 

phosphate,  mixed  fertil- 

Cups 

izers  (5-10-5,  4-8-4, 

300 

7 

11 

1% 

etc.),  muriate  of  potash. 

200 

4% 

71/4 

1 

100 

21/4 

31/2 

y2 

Ounces 

Tbs. 

50 

18 

2 

4 

11 

5 

1/2 

1 

Pounds 

Weight  about  8/10  that  of 

1,740 

40 

4 

5 

water  . 

650 

15 

11/2 

2 

Examples:  Epsom 

Ounces 

Cups 

salts,  bonemeal. 

175 

4 

6 1/2 

1 

Tbs. 

44 

1 

11/2 

4 

Pounds 

Pints 

1,740 

40 

4 

6 

Weight  about  7/10  that  of 

1,525 

35 

3y2 

5 

water  . 

650 

15 

1V2 

2 

Examples:  Activated 

Ounces 

sewage  sludge,  urea. 

300 

7 

11 

1 

ammonium  sulfate. 

Cup 

granular  ammonium  ni¬ 

150 

31/2 

5y2 

1 

trate,  aluminum  sulfate. 

Tbs. 

granular  borax. 

44 

1 

11/2 

4 

Ounces 

11 

5 

1/2 

1 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pints 

Weight  about  6/10  that  of 

1 ,300 

30 

3 

5 

water  . 

545 

121/2 

11/4 

2 

Examples:  Cotton¬ 

Ounces 

seed  meal,  sulfur,  fish 

260 

6 

10 

1 

scrap. 

Cup 

130 

3 

5 

1 

Pounds 

Pints 

Weight  about  5/10  that  of 

1,100 

25 

21/2 

5 

435 

10 

1 

2 

water  . 

Ounces 

Example:  Hydrated 

220 

5 

8 

1 

lime. 

Cup 

110 

21/2 

4 

1 
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Materials 

Acre 

1,000  Sq.  Ft. 

100  Sq.  Ft. 

Volume 
Measure 
for  100 

Sq.  Ft. 

Manure  (moist):  Tons  Pounds 

Loose  .  13  600 

Packed  .  13  600 

Dry  straw  or  leaves 
packed  tightly  with 

hands  .  5  250 

TABLE  2. — Approximate  equivalent-volume  measures  of  materials  to  use 
various  rates  per  100  square  feet. 

Pounds  Bushels 

60  2 

60  1 

25  2 

in  the  row  and  per  plant  at 

Rates  per  10  feet, 

Rows 

Rates  per 

Plant, 

Rates  per 

Spaced — 

Spaced 

i— 

100  Sq.  Feet 

1 

2 '74X2 1/4 

2x1/2 

3  ft. 

2  ft. 

1  ft.  1 

5x5  ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

Pints 

Pints 

Pints 

Pints 

Pints 

Cups 

Cups 

10 . 

3 

2 

1 

21/2 

1 

14 

Cups 

Cups 

Cups 

Cups 

6 . 

31/2 

2y2 

iy4 

3 

(h)  1/2 

(h)  1/4 

5 . 

3 

2 

1 

21/2 

y2 

14 

Tbs. 

Tbs. 

4 . 

214 

iy2 

% 

2 

61/2 

(h)  3 

3 . 

1% 

11/4 

(h)  14 

II2 

5 

2 

2^ . 

114 

1 

1/2 

1% 

4 

2 

Tbs. 

q 

IV4 

% 

01/2 

1 

314 

11/2 

. 

(h)  % 

(h)  14 

5 

% 

214 

(h)  1 

Tbs. 

Tsp. 

1 . 

y2 

6 

314 

14 

iy2 

21/2 

Cups 

Tbs, 

114 . 

I/O 

5 

21/2 

G 

1 

11/2 

Tbs. 

Tsp. 

1 . 

5 

314 

11/2 

4 

21/2 

% 

14 . 

2 12 

114 

% 

2 

iy4 

1/2 

Tbs. 

Tsp, 

Tsp. 

4 . 

114 

21/2 

114 

1 

1/2 

14 

Tsp. 

1 . 

1 

(h)  14 

ys 

14 

1/6 

1/12 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Pecks 

Quarts 

Bushel 

Quarts 

Quarts 

2 . 

(h)  1^4 

114 

6 

14 

3 

11/2 

Peck 

Peck 

1 . 

(h)  1 

(s)  1 

3 

1 

iy2 

% 

hs=  Slightly  heaped,  ss=A  trifle  less  than  full. 


Measuring  Chemicals  for  Compost  Heaps 

In  making  compost  heaps  with  oak  leaves  as 
the  chief  source  of  organic  matter,  together  with 
some  grass  and  other  plant  materials,  chemical 
aids  are  needed  to  disintegrate  the  more  durable 
parts.  If,  however,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
lawn  clippings  and  other  plant  tissue  is  used,  the 
weight  or  measure  of  the  chemicals  named  in 
table  3  may  be  somewhat  reduced.  When  manure 
constitutes  half  the  organic  matter,  no  nitrogen 


is  required  —  only  the  phosphate  and  limestone 
are  needed.  No  limestone  should  be  used  if 
materials  are  to  be  applied  to  blueberries,  azaleas, 
or  similar  acid-loving  plants. 

The  compost  may  be  prepared  in  layers,  a 
layer  of  garden  soil  or  dark-colored  surface  soil 
out  of  the  woods  about  one-half  to  two  inches 
thick,  alternating  with  each  six  or  twelve  inch 
layer  of  fresh  organic  matter.  When  finished, 
the  whole  should  be  covered  with  two  to  four 
inches  of  soil. 
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TABLE  3— -Volume  measures  of  chemicals  to  be  added  separately  to  each  bushel  of  plant  material  in 
making  a  compost  pile,  at  specified  rates  per  ton  of  material. 


Chemicals 

Weight 

Needed 
per  Ton 
of 

Material 

Volume 

Measure 

Needed 

per 

Bushel 

of 

Material! 

Pounds 

Cups 

Method  It 

(a) 

Either  ammonium  sulfate  . . 

.  80 

1 

'or  ammonium  nitrate  . . 

.  50 

% 

(b) 

Either  ground  dolomitic  limestone  2  . . 

.  60 

% 

or  wood  ashes  2  . : . . 

.  ■  80 

IV2 

(c) 

Superphosphate  . 

'  50 

1/2 

Tbs. 

id) 

Magnesium  sulfate  (Epsom  Salts) 3  . . 

.  8 

1 

Method  2: 

... 

Cups 

(a) 

Mixed  fertilizer  5 — 10 — 5  . . 

.  300 

3 

(b) 

Ground  dolomitic  limestones  . 

.  60 

% 

1  Packed  tightly  with  the  hands. 

2  For  acid  compost  omit  lime,  limestone,  and  wood  ashes.^ 

^  Epsom  salts  to  be  added  only  if  dolomitic  limestone  is  unavailable  and  ordinary  limestone  is 
used  (at  same  rate). 


Note.— This  pamphlet  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  mak  ing  recommendations  regarding  the  materials  listed. 
Its  purpose  is  solely  to  provide  convenient  conversion  tables. 

Prepared  by  CHARLES  E.  KELLOGG,  Head  soil  scientist  in  Charge  Division  of  Soil  Survey,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural  Research  Administration. 

THE  END 


INTRODUCING  — 

CHERRY  ICE 

A  fabulous  new  color  in  African  violets  —  it  is  not  a  pink,  not  quite  a  red,  but  a  vibrant, 
exciting  new  color  —  just  the  shade  of  frosty  cherry  ice. 

See  CHERRY  ICE  in  our  display  at  the  National  Convention.  Limited  supply  ready  for  ship- 
ping  this  spring. 

VALOR  —  Huge  deep  purple 
SPINDRIFT  —  Deep  pink 
IRIS  —  Clear  blue  crested  bloom 
CALIPH  —  Deep  wine-red  double 

CALUMET  BEACON  —  Variegated  blue  and  white  double 

All  these  and  many  more  choice  varieties,  old  and  new,  listed  in  our  spring  price  lists,  ready  now 
on  request,  (Please  specify  wholesale  or  retail.)  Prompt  shipment  from  our  stock  of  thousands 
of  vigorous  healthy  plants. 

RICHTER'S  GREENHOUSE 

607  Hoffman  Street  Hammond,  Indiana 

(Located  just  one  mile  south  of  the  Westpoint  exit  of  Indiana  Toll  Road,  three  blocks  west  of  U.  S.  41,  one  block 
south  of  Ind.  312) 
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AFRICAN 

VIOLET 

ODDITIES 

Arthur  G.  Chard,  Mass. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  three 
examples  of  the  rather  spectacular  ways 
violets  occasionally  deviate  from  the  normal. 

The  first  drawing  is  one  of  a  blossom  stalk 
which  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  develop  seed  pods 
that  it  could  not  wait  for  the  blossoms  vo  fail. 
This  abnormality  occurred  on  one  of  the  many 
plants  grown  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  McMahon  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  Ohio.  Mrs.  McMahan  describes  it  m  her 
own  words. 

Several  years  ago  ...  as  I  recall  ...  it  was 
about  the  first  of  July  1949,  I  found  two  blossoms 
on  one  of  my  African  violet  plants  with  nice  little 
seed  pods  beginning  to  grow  out  through  the 
centers  of  their  blossoms.  I  was  most  interested 
in  them  and  watched  their  progress  closely.  One 
of  these  little  seed  pods  began  to  dry  up  soon 
after,  but  the  other  was  perfect  and  stayed  green. 
This  pod  lived  and  continued  to  grow.  The 
blossom  remained  nice  for  some  time  before  it 
began  to  wither  and  turn  brown.  When  the  brown, 
dried  up  blossom  did  not  fall  off  as  spent  blos¬ 
soms  usually  do  I  finally  decided  to  carefully 
remove  it.  The  developing  seed  pod  looked  nicer 
without  it  and  I  did  not  know  whether  it  would 
hinder  the  pod  maturing  in  any  way  if  I  left  it 
on.  It  probably  would  have  caused  no  damage 
but  I  was  not  sure  so  decided  to  take  it  off  just 
to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Several  months  later  when  the  pod  was  ripe 
and  ready  to  pick  I  removed  it  and  put  it  aside 
to  dry.  When  the  seeds  were  planted  only  a  few 
plants  grew  from  them. 


The  second  drawing  is  of  a  Bi-Color  blossom 
which  in  effect  has  but  one  petal.  This  developed 
on  a  plant  grown  by  Mr.  Leslie  George  of  West 
Newbury,  Mass.  All  other  blossoms  on  the  plant 
were  normal  so  that  this  particular  one  which 
seemed  to  want  to  be  square  stood  out  in  sharp 
contrast  against  the  others. 

The  third  illustration  is  of  a  blossom  stalk  on 
a  Coleman’s  Second  Prize  also  grown  by  Mr. 
George,  which  evidently  could  not  decide  whether 
to  be  one  or  two.  If  you  look  closely  you  will 
see  that  the  stalk  is  really  two  but  the  two  are 
joined  almost  their  entire  length  in  a  Siamese 
Twin  effect.  At  a  quick  glance,  the  smaller  pod 
appears  to  be  growing  out  of  the  larger,  but  this 
is  not  exactly  true  as  the  small  pod  has  a  very 
short  stem  all  its  own. 
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THE  PLASTICS  EXPERIMENT  A  NEW  APPROACH 
TO  GREENHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION 

By  Doris  Ann  Krupinski 
Reprinted  with  permission  of  Florists’  Review 


Will  plastic  greenhouses  bring  about  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  flower  growing?  Edward  D.  Gray, 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  believes  that  they  will.  He 
has  come  to  this  conclusion  after  more  than  two 
years  of  work  and  research. 

Mr.  Gray,  who  is  an  architect  and  designer, 
recently  premiered  a  plastic  greenhouse  which  he 
designed.  The  new  type  of  greenhouse  bears  no 
structural  resemblance  to  conventional  houses. 

In  building  his  house,  Mr.  Gray  states  that  he 
found  only  two  types  of  plastic  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  structure  and  successful  growing. 
The  first  is  the  acrylic  family,  particularly  the 
type  known  as  Plexiglas.  While  flowers  will  grow 
under  this  material,  it  was  rejected  early  by  Mr. 
Gray  because  it  has  certain  structural  weaknesses 
which  make  it  impractical. 

The  second  type  of  plastic,  which  was  ulti¬ 
mately  adopted  for  the  new  greenhouse,  is  a 
polyester  resin  containing  Fiberglas,  such  as  Cor- 
rulux.  It  was  found  that  corrugated  sheets  of 
uncolored  Corrulux,  called  Maxlite  because  it 
admits  the  maximum  amount  of  light,  are  ideal 
for  greenhouse  construction. 

The  corrugated  form  of  the  plastic  has  a 
benefit  to  greenhouse  operators  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  strength  that  results  from  such 
corrugation.  The  chief  benefit  is  that  light  is 
always  entering  the  house  at  a  straight  ninety- 
degree  angle,  no  matter  what  the  climate,  time  of 
day  or  season.  Some  part  of  the  corrugation  is 
constantly  catching  light  at  ninety  degrees,  while 
the  other  sections  of  the  corrugation  capture  light 
at  varying  degrees. 

The  frames  of  Mr.  Gray’s  model  are  con¬ 
structed  of  one-inch,  heavy  duty  aluminum  pipe, 
bent  to  form  a  parabolic  arch,  which,  he  says,  is 
the  primary  secret  of  success  in  a  plastic  green¬ 
house.  Six  sheets  of  corrugated  Maxlite,  forty 
inches  by  twelve  feet  in  size,  are  bolted  across 
this  frame  using  stainless  steel  bolts  and  plastic 
rivets  at  every  third  corrugation.  The  plastic 
is  run  right  down  into  the  ground,  eliminating 
the  need  for  side  walls,  footings  and  foundations. 
The  corners  of  the  house  are  sealed  with  a  rubber 
and  asphalt  corrugated  molding.  The  base  con¬ 
sists  of  a  simple  four-inch  concrete  floor  mounted 
on  a  grade  beam,  which  eliminates  digging  deeply 
before  pouring  the  concrete  base. 

Most  important  feature  of  this  greenhouse, 
says  Mr.  Gray,  is  the  saving  of  space.  He  claims 
two,  three  or  even  four  shelves  for  growing 
flowers  can  be  built  in  the  space  normally 
occupied  by  one  bench.  The  number  is  limited 
only  by  the  ultimate  height  of  the  flowers  to  be 


grown.  If  the  crop  is  African  violets,  for 
example,  several  shelves  spaced  eighteen  inches 
apart  can  be  used.  Gardenias,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  allow  only  two  shelves  in  the  given  bench 
area. 

This  layering  of  shelves  is  made  possible  be¬ 
cause  of  Corrulux’s  light-diffusing  qualities,  says 
Mr.  Gray.  Both  surfaces  of  the  material  are 
crinkled  in  a  raised  pattern  similar  to  that  of 
stained  glass.  As  the  light  rays  enter  the  plastic, 
they  are  exploded,  bouncing  back  and  forth  across 
the  house,  flooding  every  cubic  inch  of  space  with 
light.  If,  as  Mr.  Gray  recommends,  aluminum 
shelves  are  used,  every  bit  of  light  goes  into  the 
soil  or  into  the  plants. 

Light,  No  Problem 

Light  is  so  diffused  in  a  plastic  greenhouse, 
says  the  architect,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  cast 
a  sharply  defined  shadow  inside  it.  A  mass  as 
large  as  a  person  will  cast  a  slightly  darker  area 
on  the  floor,  but  if  that  person  holds  out  an  arm, 
the  shadow  will  not  be  discernible  because  it  is 
simply  not  large  enough. 

Mr.  Gray  claims  that  his  plastic  greenhouse, 
when  properly  oriented,  will  deliver  ten  per  cent 
more  light  into  the  growing  area  than  a  conven¬ 
tional  greenhouse.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  First,  this  additional  light  is  obtained  by 
the  elimination  of  the  bars,  lapping  joints,  putty 
and  structure  of  a  conventional  greenhouse. 
Second,  because  of  the  corrugations,  a  plastic 
greenhouse  absorbs  the  maximum  of  light  at  all 
times.  Third,  there  is  no  light  loss  resulting  from 
the  angle  reflection  of  the  sun. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  plastic  is  opaque, 
much  summer  shading  may  be  eliminated.  Bright 
sun  cannot  harm  the  material.  As  Maxlite  is  un- 
colored,  there  are  no  dyes  to  fade.  Sun  fades 
colored  plastics  slightly  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  but  colored  plastics  have  no  place  in  green¬ 
house  construction  because  they  reduce  light 
transmission. 

In  the  early  stages  of  plastic  development, 
some  yellowing  of  the  plastic  resin  was  noted. 
This  was  corrected  by  large  quantities  of  ultra¬ 
violet-absorbing  compounds  being  added  to  the 
liquid  resin  before  it  is  put  into  the  finished 
product. 

Mr.  Gray  reports  that  the  material  will 
support  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  per  square 
foot  on  four-foot  spans.  It  has  satisfactory 
strength  and  shatter  resistance  at  temperatures 
as  low  as  sixty-five  degrees  below  zero  and  as 
high  as  the  temperature  of  live  steam.  It  is  fire 
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resistant.  Corrulux,  for  example,  will  not  ignite 
under  eight  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Plastic,  relates  Mr.  Gray,  is  relatively  ex¬ 
pensive  in  the  matter  of  initial  investment,  but  it 
is  economical  when  the  cost  is  considered  over  a 
period  of  a  few  years.  While  plastic  varies  from 
sixty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  square  foot,  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  only  investment  for  many  years.  There 
is  no  replacement  or  maintenance  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

A  greenhouse  constructed  according  to 
measurements  recommended  by  Mr.  Gray,  ideally 
8  feet  X  8  feet  x  36  feet  long,  with  a  twenty- 
four-inch  aisle  and  four  tiers  of  shelves,  will  cost 
$2.50  per  square  foot  of  effective  growing  space. 
In  plastic  greenhouses,  growing  space,  not  square 
footage  of  covering  material,  is  used  as  the  basis 
for  figuring  costs. 

Savings  on  labor  are  also  substantial,  because 
it  takes  less  time  to  move  around  the  greenhouse 
to  take  care  of  the  flowers.  One  of  the  reasons 
Mr.  Gray  recommends  houses  only  eight  feet  wide 
is  to  avoid  to  high  an  arch  at  the  center,  which, 
if  used  for  growing  to  its  full  height,  might  re¬ 
quire  ladders  to  reach  the  top  shelves.  The  size 
of  the  house  has  been  carefully  calculated  to  make 
growing  as  economical  as  possible. 

Heating  costs  for  a  plastic  greenhouse  are 
low,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 


B.T.U.'s  required  to  heat  the  bench  area  for  one 
plant.  The  heat  is  used  for  growing,  right  up  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  thereby  lowering  the  cost 
of  heat. 

Heating  is  accomplished  by  a  small  household- 
type  hot-air  furnace.  The  best  system  is  per¬ 
imeter  heating  through  a  large  duct  in  the  floor, 
with  bleeders  at  the  ends  to  sweep  the  air  up  the 
surface  of  the  plastic.  The  thermostat  is  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  burner,  which  goes  on  and  off  as  heat 
is  required,  while  the  fan  runs  continuously.  A 
second  thermostat  connected  outdoors  allows  the 
use  of  outdoor  air  when  it  is  the  correct  tem¬ 
perature.  It  is  less  expensive,  under  this  system, 
to  heat  several  small  houses  than  one  large  one. 

Proper  humidity  and  ventilation,  controlled  by 
mechanical  means,  are  as  important  in  plastic 
houses  as  they  are  in  standard  types  of  green¬ 
houses. 

The  use  of  plastic  may  require  changes  in  the 
growing  schedule  if  the  plants  develop  faster. 
No  publishable  conclusions  have  yet  been  reached 
on  this  phase  of  growing  flowers  under  plastic, 
but  Mr.  Gray  believes  that  the  several  projects 
under  way  will  eventually  produce  some  startling 
facts. 

THE  END 


AN  INVITATION 


Why  not  ask  a  friend  or  neighbor  to  join  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.?  They  are 
certain  to  enjoy  being  part  of  this  great  national  movement  in  the  interest  of  growing  better  African 
violets. 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

MYRTLE  RADTKE,  Treasurer 
P.  O.  Box  116,  Madisonville  Station 

Cincinnati  27,  Ohio  Date _  _ _  .  _ 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  My  Dues  are  enclosed. 

□  Individual  Membership  is  only  $3.00,  or  $8.50  for  3  years. 

□  Commercial  Membership  is  $10.00. 

□  Research  Members  pay  $20,00. 

□  Sustaining  Membership  is  $10.00. 

□  Life  Membership  is  available  for  $50.00. 

Print  Name  and  Address: 

Name  _ 

Street  Address _ 


SELECT 

AND 

CHECK 

ONE 


City  and  State  - 


Make  Checks  Payable  to  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 
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1.  Draw  three  concentric  circles  on 
aluminum  sheet  as  explained  in  de¬ 
tail  below 


2.  After  pattern  is  cut  in  quarters 
with  tin  snips,  slash  edge  of  each  as 
shown 


GAY  FLOWER  POTS  FROM  ALUMINUM  FOIL 

By  Cal  Orr 

Permission  to  reprint  granted  by  Popular  Gardening 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  FOR  DURABILITY,  LIGHT  WEIGHT 
AND,  ABOVE  ALL,  OUTSTANDING  ATTRACTIVENESS. 

Here’s  an  easy  way  to  make  your  own  pots  out  of  heavy 
gauge  aluminum  foil.  The  pots  are  light-weight,  unbreak¬ 
able  and  easier  to  decorate  than  ordinary  clay  ones,  and  they 
cost  no  more.  The  idea  was  developed  by  C.  E.  Wildon  and 
Charles  L.  Hammer,  horticulture  researchers  of  Michigan 
State  University. 

You’ll  need  .004-H18  gauge  aluminum.  (1)  Draw  three 
concentric  circles  on  a  sheet  of  aluminum.  The  radius  of  the 
largest  should  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pot  you  want 
plus  in.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  use  your  favorite  size  clay 
pot  as  a  model  for  the  measurements.  No  matter  what  size 
pot  you  want,  the  radius  of  the  middle  circle  will  be  5%  in. 
The  radius  of  the  inside  circle  should  equal  the  radius  of  the 
base  of  the  clay  pot  which  is  your  model.  Now,  with  tin  snips, 
cut  around  the  outer  circle  and  cut  away  the  inner  circle. 
Fold  the  remaining  piece  in  quarters  and  cut  along  the  folds 
so  you’ll  have  four  pielike  wedges  —  each  will  make  one  pot. 
Now  follow  the  additional  steps  shown  below. 


3.  Fold  14 -in.  hem  at  wide  edge,  push 
up  slashed  strips  and  bring  sides 
together 


4.  Overlap  sides  slightly  and  staple 
together  in  several  places  to  hold 
firm 


5.  Stand  pot  upright  and  press  down 
all  slashed  strips  with  the  end  of  a 

pencil 


6.  Paint  both  inside  and  outside  of 
pot  to  protect  it  from  any  contact 
with  soil 
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REPORT  1956 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS’  MEETING 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc.,  met  Wednesday  April  17, 
1956,  at  the  Nicollet  Hotel  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
with  the  President  Floyd  L.  Johnson  presiding. 
The  following  recommendations  were  made  and 
passed  by  the  Board: 

1.  That  the  Society  become  a  regular  and  con¬ 
tinuous  member  of  the  Horticultural  Council  until 
such  time  as  the  Board  should  move  that  we  dis¬ 
continue  such  membership. 

2.  That  Mrs.  Layson,  Awards  Chairman,  be  em¬ 
powered  to  purchase  the  cards  and  ribbons  that 
she  suggests  for  the  Awards  Committee. 

3.  That  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of  the 
Board  members  to  write  up  a  set  of  resolutions 
giving  a  vote  of  confidence  of  the  Board  for  our 
magazine  editor  and  for  all  she  has  done  in 
connection  with  publishing  the  magazine,  and  all 
her  efforts  and  work  have  meant  to  the  Society. 
The  following  committee  approved:  Mrs.  Jack 
Yakie,  Neil  C.  Miller,  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  and 
Robert  Anderson. 

4.  That  we  express  our  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Rene 
Edmundson  for  the  work  she  has  done,  and 
regretfully  accept  her  resignation  as  chairman  of 
the  By-Laws  Committee. 

5.  That  the  president  appoint  a  new  chairman  of 
the  By-Laws  Committee,  and  instruct  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  amend  our  charter  to  conform  more 
closely  with  our  present  activities,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  revision  of  the  By-Laws  to  con¬ 
form  to  our  charter.  Mr.  Henry  Peterson’s 
appointment  to  this  committee  was  approved. 

6.  That  the  By-Laws  Committee  move  as  rapidly 
as  possible  on  the  development  of  a  new  charter 
and  By-Laws,  and  that  they  furnish  progress 
reports  to  the  President  at  two  months  intervals 
until  the  task  is  completed. 

7.  That  an  up  to  date  list  of  African  violet  names 
be  published  in  the  next  and  each  succeeding 
Member’s  Handbook. 

8.  That  the  official  registration  list  to  be 
published  in  the  Member’s  Handbook  contain  the 
name,  date,  originator’s  name,  code,  and  number; 
the  code  to  include  the  flower  type,  which 
includes  flower  color,  single  or  double,  and  the 
leaf  type. 

9.  That  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 
Inc.,  discontinue  sponsorship  of  any  writing 
groups  of  the  type  that  have  been  called  “Homing 
Pigeons.” 

10.  That  five  points  be  taken  off  all  varieties  of 
violets  not  Registered  and  which  are  entered  in 
the  specimen  classes  of  the  amateur  division  of 
the  National  Convention  Shows,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  seedlings. 


11.  That  only  blue  ribbon  winners  will  be  eligible 
for  special  or  Society  Awards  in  the  National 
Convention  Shows. 

12.  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  have  ten 
thousand  of  the  advertising  brochures  printed 
as  an  available  supply. 

13.  That  Mrs.  Wright  be  empowered  to  have  some 
certificates  printed  for  Life  Membership  members. 

14.  That  the  appropriation  for  research  for  the 
coming  year  be  set  at  the  sum  of  $2,500.00. 

15.  That  the  name  of  the  Boyce  Edens  Memorial 
Fund  be  changed  to  the  Boyce  Edens  Research 
Fund. 

16.  That  a  committee  review  the  African  Violet 
Magazine  since  its  inception  for  Biological 
abstracts.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles 
Fischer  as  chairman  was  approved. 

17.  That  the  goal  of  the  Boyce  Edens  Research 
Fund  for  the  Society  year  1956  —  1957  be  the 
project  of  raising  $1,000  to  support  the  Earhart 
Plant  Laboratory  project. 

18.  That  we  refer  the  matter  of  an  increase  in 
dues  to  the  By-Laws  Committee  so  they  may  take 
the  proper  action  when  they  set  up  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  new  By-Laws. 

19.  That  the  editor  be  authorized  to  sell  Mr. 
Vlk  of  Garfield  Floral  Co.,  1,000  copies  of  the 
June  issue  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine  at  Ihij; 
per  copy. 

20.  That  the  1958  convention  be  held  in  Rochester 
N.  Y.  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  beginning  April  24th. 

21.  That  a  letter  of  appreciation  be  sent  to  Dr. 
G.  H.  M.  Lawrence  for  work  done  for  the  Society. 

22.  That  the  African  Violet  Society  accept  the 
designation  as  the  International  Registry  agent 
for  Saintpaulia  be  designated  to  carry  this  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Congress  by  the  proper  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ruth  G.  Carey,  Secretary 


ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc.,  was  held  on  April  20, 
1956  at  the  Nicollet  Hotel  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
with  the  President,  Floyd  L.  Johnson  presiding. 
The  following  motions  were  passed: 
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1.  That  we  accept  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
meeting  as  read  by  the  Secretary. 

2.  That  we  accept  the  resignation  of  Mrs,  Claude 
Greely  as  Director. 

3.  That  we  accept  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Edith 
Mackey  from  the  slate  of  nominees. 

4.  That  the  Nominating  Committee  be  instructed 
to  retire  from  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sulting  and  presenting  us  with  another  name  for 
Director. 

5.  That  we  proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  election 
and  hold  the  Board  election  until  they  return  with 
their  report, 

6.  That  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jack  Yakie  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  replace  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Mackey. 

7.  That  we  accept  the  slate  of  officers  for  the 
Society  as  read  with  no  further  nominations. 

President,  William  Carter;  First  Vice-Presid*ent, 
H.  G.  Harvey;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  James 
B.  C^rey;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke;  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary,  Mrs.  G.  D.  Wolf;  Membership 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  Wright;  Corres.  Secretary, 
Josenh  D.  Schultz;  Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  H.  W 
Martin,  Lewis  Cook,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Thompson,  Mrs! 
Jack  Yakie. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ruth  G.  Carey,  Secretary 


CORRECTION 

In  the  December  1956  Magazine  the  cancella¬ 
tion  date  for  the  TOUR  OF  CINCINNATI  shouH 
have  been  March  30,  1957  and  not  April  6,  1957, 
The  correct  date  is  herewith  printed  —  Editor. 


TOUR 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  4,  1957 

Tour  of  Cincinnati  and  Tea  at  Netherland  Hilton 
Hotel,  $1.50, 

No  reservations  will  be  accepted  after  March  15, 
1957,  and  reservations  may  not  be  cancelled  after 
March  30,  1957. 

Remittance  must  accompany  reservation. 


10!  THE  POOR  HOUSE  PLAHU 


By  the  Master  Gardener 


With  the  approach  of  winter,  house  plant  sales 
rise  sharply  as  folks  satisfy  their  craving 
for  something  green  and  growing  indoors  to  re¬ 
place  the  fading  foliage  of  out-doors.  But  too 
often  the  plant  that  was  thriving  when  first 
brought  home  begins  to  languish.  Too  soon  the 
leaves  drop  off! 

What’s  the  trouble?  There  are  a  number  of 
them.  In  the  florist’s  greenhouse,  plants  are 
growing  under  conditions  which  are  kept  ideal  for 
them.  Temperatures,  humidity,  light,  moisture, 
plant  food,  all  are  supplied  to  just  the  right  de¬ 
gree.  Then  the  plant  is  brought  home  to  an 
environment  of  considerable  variance  from  the 
luxurious  surroundings  of  the  greenhouse,  so  you 
can  see  that  in  order  to  keep  house  plants  happy, 
you  must  attempt  to  imitate  these  greenhouse 
surroundings  so  far  as  you  possibly  can. 

Take  the  matter  of  light,  for  instance!  If 
some  tropical  foliage  plants  you  have  were 
shaded  from  direct  sun  in  the  greenhouse,  don’t 
place  them  in  a  south  window  at  home.  Provide 
adequate  but  not  saturated  moisture  conditions; 
that  is,  don’t  water  every  day,  but  every  two  or 
three  days.  A  truly  desirable  humidity  level  is 
almost  impossible  to  provide.  Setting  the  plants 
in  shallow  pans  of  water  with  the  notion  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  humidity  locally  is  not  workable 
since  normal  circulation  of  the  air  in  the  room 
prevents  it.  So  just  keep  humidity  as  high  as  you 
can  for  your  own  comfort  and  health,  and  the 
plants  will  benefit,  too. 

With  regard  to  feeding,  take  it  easy!  More 
house  plants  are  over-fed  than  are  starved. 
Again,  imitate  greenhouse  conditions.  Feed  very 
lightly  but  at  two  to  three-week  intervals. 
Simply  substitute  a  solution  of  Instant  Vigoro 
for  a  regular  watering.  The  soil,  however,  should 
not  be  completely  dry  when  the  plants  are  fed. 
In  the  dark  weather  of  winter,  cut  down  on  the 
frequency  of  feedings  to  once  a  month.  Between 
times,  use  enough  water  occasionally  to  leach  out 
the  soil,  discarding  that  which  collects  in  the 
saucer. 

THE  END 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Three  Hundred  Varieties  Window  Grown 

Leaves  —  Plants  —  Cuttings 

Leaves,  cuttings,  small  plants  mailed 

Many  varieties  to  choose  from. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

MRS.  TOM  HARDISTY 

Large  addressed  stamped  envelope  for  list. 

CORNING,  IOWA 

SOLANGE  SLIVKA 

Fayette,  Ohio 
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PROGRAM 


6:30  P.  M. 
To 

9:30  P.  M. 


9:00  A.  M. 
To 

B:00  P.  M. 

7:30  A.  M. 
To 

11:30  A.  M. 

12:30  P.  M, 
To 

2:00  P.  M. 

1:30  P.  M. 
To 

3:30  P.  M. 
6:30  P.  M. 


10:30  P.  M. 
To 

12:30  A.  M. 


12:30  A.  M. 
To 

1:15  A.M. 


'^OUEEN  CITY^S  PARADE  DF  VIOLETS'' 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  3 


Registration 


Foyer  of  Hall  of  Mirrors,  Third  Floor 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  4 


Registration 


Foyer  of  Hall  of  Mirrors,  Third  Floor 


Judging  School  .  Hall  of  Mirrors,  Third  Floor 

Ruth  G.  Carey,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Staging  Shows 


Judging  School  Examination 


ABC  Parlor,  Third  Floor 


Tour  of  the  Queen  City.  Tea  at  Netherland-Hilton  Hotel. 
Get  bus  at  the  Fifth  Street  Entrance. 


Dinner  Meeting  .  Hall  of  Mirrors,  Third  Floor 

Convention  Convenes 

Mrs.  Edward  Lotz,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Presiding 

Pledge  of  Allegiance,  Mr.  Don  Wilson,  Roachdale,  Indiana 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  the 
Republic  for  which  it  stands.  One  nation  under  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all. 

Invocation,  Mrs.  William  L.  Busch,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Welcome  to  the  Queen  City,  Judge  Carl  W.  Rich,  Domestic  Relations  Division 
of  Common  Pleas  Court,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Presentation  of  National  President 
William  B.  Carter,  Tewksbury,  Massachusetts 

Introduction  of  Convention  Co-Chairmen 
Mrs.  Carl  R.  Cornuelle,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Cooper,  Covington,  Kentucky 

Introduction  of  Program  Co-Chairmen 
Mrs.  J.  Lawrence  Marhoefer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Mrs.  John  LaRue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

“HATS  FROM  EVE  TO  ATOM,“  Mrs.  John  Scott,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

“FLOWERS  ON  PARADE,”  Mr.  John  Fish,  Sales  Service  Division, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  New  York 

Exhibits  Open  (Registered  Convention  Members  only) 

Amateur  Show  . .  South  Hall,  Third  Floor 

Commercial  Exhibit  .  South  Hall,  Third  Floor 

Commercial  Sales  Room  .  North  Hall,  Third  Floor 

Exhibits  open  for  PICTURE  TAKING  ONLY 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL  5 


8:00  A.  M. 
To 

6:00  P.  M. 
9:00  A.  M. 


11:30  A.  M. 
To 

12:30  P.  M, 


1:00  P.  M. 


4:30  P.  M. 
To 

6:00  P.  M. 
6:30  P.  M. 


9:00  A.  M. 


Registration 


Foyer  of  Hall  of  Mirrors,  Third  Floor 


Morning  Meeting  .  Pavilion  Caprice,  Fourth  Floor 

Invocation,  Mrs.  Martin  Wangberg,  Harlowton,  Montana 

“LIGHT  FOR  PLANT  GROWTH,’’  Mr.  J.  P.  Ditchman,  Large  Lamp  Department 
General  Electric  Company,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Annual  Business  Meeting,  William  B.  Carter,  President,  Presiding 

Exhibits  Open  (Registered  Convention  Members  only) 

Amateur  Show  . .  South  Hall,  Third  Floor 

Commercial  Exhibit  . . . - .  South  Hall,  Third  Floor 

Commercial  Sales  Room  . .  North  Hall,  Third  Floor 

Luncheon  Meeting  . . .  Hall  of  Mirrors,  Third  Floor 

Mrs.  Ainslie  T.  Carter,  Highlands,  North  Carolina,  Presiding 

Invocation,  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Crotty,  Huntington,  West  Virginia 

“VIOLETS  PROJECTED  IN  THREE  DIMENSIONS,”  Mr.  Henry  Peterson, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


“ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  QUEEN,”  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bittman  and 
Mr.  Reed  F.  Schuster,  Florists,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Exhibits  Open  (Registered  Convention  Members  only) 

Amateur  Show  . . .  South  Hall,  Third  Floor 

Commercial  Exhibit  .  South  Hall,  Third  Floor 

Commercial  Sales  Room  .  North  Hall,  Third  Floor 

Banquet  Meeting  .  Hall  of  Mirrors,  Third  Floor 

William  B.  Carter,  President,  Presiding 
Invocation,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Dahnke,  Merriam,  Kansas 

“OH,  IT’S  VIOLETS,”  Musical  Monologue,  Bonnie  Hartenbower,  Springdale, 
Arkansas,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dale  Humphrey,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

“SOME  LAWS  OF  PLANT  GROWTH,”  Dr.  Harry  R.  Muegel,  Department  of 
Botany,  University  of  Cincinnati 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  AWARDS  FOR  1956,  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Awards  Committee,  Maysville,  Kentucky 

Introduction  of  Life  Members,  All  Life  Members  are  requested  to  sit  at  the 
reserved  table  in  front  of  the  speaker’s  table 

Roll  Call  of  States 

Exhibits  Open  (Registered  Convention  Members  only)  at  close  of  Banquet  Meeting. 

Amateur  Show  . .  South  Hall,  Third  Floor 

Commercial  Exhibit  .  South  Hall,  Third  Floor 

Commercial  Sales  Room  .  North  Hall,  Third  Floor 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  6 

Morning  Meeting  . .  Hall  of  Mirrors,  Third  Floor 

Mrs.  Glenn  Meyer,  Vallejo,  California,  Presiding 
Invocation,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Ballard,  Montgomery,  Alabama 

“PHOSPHATES  AND  FLOWERS  THE  YEAR  ROUND,”  Dr.  Howard  L.  Mills, 
Marshall  College,  Huntington,  West  Virginia 

“THE  BUYER’S  GUIDE  AT  WORK,”  Buyer’s  Guide  Committee, 

Mrs.  Sam  O.  Nichols,  Chairman,  Madison,  Tennessee 

Mrs.  David  Cubbage,  Secretary,  Glenshaw,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  William  Rodda,  Ossian,  Indiana 

Mrs.  John  Held,  Fairview  Park,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Robert  Montgomery,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

“REPORT  ON  RESEARCH,”  Mr.  Neil  C.  Miller,  Penns  Grove,  New  Jersey 
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NATURE’S  WAY 

Marie  Dannemilier,  123  25th  St.,  N.W.,  Barberton,  Ohio 


Tomorrow,  another  year  will  be  gone,  and  I 
hope  it  has  been  a  happy  and  satisfying  one  for 
all  African  violet  lovers.  We,  in  the  four 
Organic  Pigeons  now  on  the  wing,  have  learned 
many  things  from  one  another  and  are  looking 
forward  to  the  New  Year  and  an  increase  of 
knowledge  in  this  most  interesting  study.  More 
and  more  of  our  friends  are  becoming  interested 
in  what  we  are  doing,  and  it  is  such  a  thrill  to 
receive  letters,  and  even  long  distance  phone  calls 
telling  me  that  their  'plants  won  so  and  so  many 
blue  ribbons,  even  Queen  of  the  Show,  and  all 
because  of  the  Organic  Mix. 

So  many  people  want  to  know  more  about 
various  organic  materials  and  at  the  National 
Convention  scheduled  for  Cincinnati  in  April,  Mr. 
Fred  Veith  of  that  city  will  have  a  commercial 
display  of  these  materials  and  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  all  questions  regarding  their  use.  He  has 
been  a  wonderful  help  to  me  and  supplied  me  with 
samples  of  all  sorts  and  with  suggestions  for 
their  use,  the  object  in  view  being  to  improve  the 
mix  for  the  better  health  of  our  lovely  plants. 

Most  scoffers  of  the  Organic  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  can’t,  or  won’t,  see  the  value  of  the  natural 
ground  phosphate  and  potash  rocks,  they  don’t 
see  how  plants  can  derive  any  good  from  them 
and  overlook  the  fact  that  these  mineral  rocks 
have  the  power  of  base  exchange  and  regulate  the 
plant  nutrient  balance  in  soil.  Plant  physiologists 
tell  us  that  plant  rootlets  give  off  hydrogen  which 
combines  with  carbon  dioxide  to  form  carbonic 
acid,  and  this  acid  acts  on  the  phosphate  rock 
particles,  for  instance,  and  breaks  down  the  tri¬ 
calcium  phosphate;  this  reaction  makes  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  content  available  to  the  plants  and  is 
taken  into  the  feeder  rootlets  through  the  process 
of  osmosis.  ALL  crops  are  able  to  feed  on  these 
rocks  and  because  they  are  free  of  any  caustic 
action,  they  are  safe  for  use  on  the  tenderest 
plants. 

Because  the  Organic  Mix  I  use  contains  no 
soil,  an  activator  should  be  used.  Some  time  ago, 
a  correspondent  on  the  West  Coast  wrote  me  that 
her  gardening  store  had  a  new  style  Activo  and 
in  the  correspondence  which  followed  with  Mr. 
Benson  of  the  Benson-Maclean  Co.,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  product,  he  told  me  that  it  is 
being  made  in  the  same  way,  but  the  Activo 
Concentrate  available  in  the  west  is  twenty  times 
stronger,  and  by  this  concentration  shipping  and 
mailing  costs  have  been  cut  down. 

Activo  contains  mycorrhiza  micro-organisms 
consisting  of  bacteria  which  have  motive  ability 
and  fungi  which  do  not,  these  are  enemies  of 
nematodes.  Naturally,  they  need  air,  moisture, 
food  and  housing  in  order  to  exist  and  in  the 
regular,  more  granular  type,  this  is  available  for 


two  years  or  more.  It  is  comparable  to  an 
individual  living  in  a  fine  house  with  all  the 
modern  conveniences.  In  the  Concentrate,  the 
bacteria  and  other  factors  have  only  temporary 
housing,  comparable  to  an  individual  living  in  a 
tent,  and  food  to  last  only  for  a  short  time,  they 
are  in  much  higher  numbers,  but  when  added  to 
soil,  humus  or  water,  twenty  times  the  volume  of 
the  Concentrate,  it  becomes  quite  similar  to  the 
regular  Activo. 

The  story  of  Fertosan,  another  activator,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Distributor,  Glair  W. 
Stille,  see  his  article  on  page  six  of  the  December 
issue.  This  is  an  interesting  product  to  use,  and 
added  to  water,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  bacteria 
multiply  from  day  to  day.  I  have  also  used 
Actumus,  another  Organic  product,  and  it  can  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Veith,  it  too,  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Many  of  you  subscribe  to  the  Farm  Journal,  I 
am  sure,  don’t  miss  the  article  on  page  sixteen 
of  the  January  1957  issue  and  read  how  the 
Entomologists,  and  Scientist  George  York  of  the 
Corn  Borer  Laboratory  at  Ankeny,  Iowa,  in 
particular,  are  culturing  a  fungus  called  “beau- 
beria”  which  controls  corn  borers,  but  because  it 
did  not  build  up  fast  enough  by  itself  to  keep 
them  under  control,  York  devised  a  way  to 
increase  the  fungus  in  wheat  bran  culture.  It  was 
applied  to  the  corn,  contained  no  chemicals  and 
gave  90%  control  last  summer  —  DDT  gives  an 
85  to  90%  control  and  the  borers  can  become 
resistant  to  it,  then,  there  is  the  danger  of  DDT 
building  up  residues  in  the  soil.  Here,  once  again, 
Nature  has  shown  man  the  way  she  intended  those 
borers  to  be  controlled,  and  man,  with  Ms 
scientific  knowledge  has  eased  Nature’s  burden. 

Read  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  Penicillin 
and  how  it  is  made  from  green  mold;  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Streptomycin  by  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Waksman  through  his  experiments  with  Actino-  i 
mycetes  when  he  found  a  strain  of  one  of  these  i 
microbes  in  heavily  manured  soils  and  many  other  j 
instances  where  Nature  showed  the  way  and  man  | 
accomplished  the  completion  of  life-giving  drugs,  j 

In  our  small  way,  we  Organic  devotees  are  | 
working  toward  the  same  goal,  and,  granted,  we  | 
run  into  trouble,  too,  and  have  our  problems  to  I 
work  out,  but,  for  the  first  time  in  many,  many  ' 
years  of  trying  to  grow  African  violets  I  am  not 
the  only  one  who  can  point  with  pride  to  my  j 
lovely  plants  and  say  with  satisfaction  ‘‘At  last,  ■ 
after  all  these  years  I  can  finally  grow  African 
violets,  and  the  credit  goes  to  growing  them  i. 
Nature’s  Way,”  ' 

See  you  in  Cincinnati,  be  the  Good  Lord  I 

willing,  as  the  man  says,  f 

90  ^ 


Photograph  by  Ross  Hahn 


Long  a  collectors  favorite  Bi-Color  is  still  a  good  dependable  bloomer  and  a  strong  growing  variety 
that  will  develop  into  a  showy  plant  of  large  size. 


LETS  NOT  FORGET  THESE 

GOOD  OLD  VARIETIES 


By  the  editor 


Sometimes  when  I  hear  African  violet  people 
discuss  violets  and  they  talk  about  “this 
something  new”  or  “that  something  new”  I  think 
they  will  certainly  have  to  be  “a  something/' 
and  go  some  to  beat  our  good  old  standbys. 

For  steady  performance  and  dependable  year 

round  bloom  Bi-Color,  Mentor  Boy,  Amethyst, 
Blue  Girl,  Orchid  Beauty,  Sailor  Boy,  Neptune 
and  Norseman  —  just  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
fine  early  varieties  —  can  still  hold  their  own  at 
the  head  of  the  Saintpaulia  class. 

They  begin  to  bloom  early  and  if  given  a 
little  good  soil,  a  reasonable  amount  of  care,  and 
watered  occasionally  with  a  complete  fertilizer 
they  will  bloom  on  and  on.  You  can  always 
depend  on  a  showy  window  .  .  .  there  are  no 


primadonnas  in  this  group  .  .  .  they  are  all  regu¬ 
lar  performers. 

Sometimes  we  hear  of  someone  who  seems  to 
have  better  than  average  luck  because  their 
plants  are  always  loaded  with  blossoms.  “Gh 
they  are  always  lovely,”  you  may  hear  ...  It 
could  be,  you  know,  that  that  individual  was  just 
a  good  picker  and  made  selections  for  her  collec¬ 
tion  mainly  from  that  group  of  plants  that  are 
heavy  bloomers.  Then  a  few  of  the  finicky  ones 
were  included  just  for  show.  This  collector  is 
smart,  no  doubt,  and  will  always  have  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  growing  African  violets  second  to  none. 
While  all  the  rest  will  be  struggling  to  grow  this, 
switching  to  that  and  trying  out  the  other  .  .  . 
violets  will  be  blooming  up  a  storm  in  her  win¬ 
dows. 

THE  END 
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ORLYT  NOW  A  "LIVING"  ROOM.  TOO 


Adding  another  room  to  your  home,  and  a  novel, 
useful,  and  inexpensive  one  at  that,  can 
be  easy,  according  to  Lord  &  Burnham,  green¬ 
house  manufacturers  of  Irvington,  New  York.  “If 
you’d  like  to  have  a  play  place,  game  room, 
recreation,  sun,  and  utility  room  at  a  cost  that 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  conventional 
construction,”  says  the  one  hundred  year  old 
greenhouse  firm,  “do  it  with  glass  and  save.” 

To  back  up  their  ideas  that  you  don’t  have 
to  be  a  millionaire  to  meet  today’s  needs  for 
more  living  space.  Lord  &  Burnham  will  shortly 
introduce  a  new  line  of  glass  enclosures  designed 
especially  for  diversified  home  use. 

Featured  will  be  the  Orlyt  “Living”  Room,  an 
all  glass  and  aluminum  structure  built  in  “Lean- 
to”  style.  It  is  erected  against  the  side  of  your 
home  or  any  other  existing  building  to  form  a 
convenient  adjunct  for  immediate  or  future  ex¬ 


NEW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  FOR  1957 

SALEM  SWEET  PEA  GIRL  —  Large  blossom  $2.00 


CELILO  —  (Sophia  Baker)  Ruffled  min .  1.50 

RAYED  GENEVA  —  (Baker)  Purple.  Ruffled  1.25 

MT.  ANGEL  —  (Baker)  Peach  &  lav.-red  .  1.25 

ORCHID  RIPPLES  —  (Baker)  White  &  orchid  1.25 
MOLLGAARD  —  Heavy  blooming  deep  pink  ....  1.50 

SOUVENIR  —  Large  deep  pink  blossoms  .  2.00 


PAUL  BUNYAN  —  Very  large  purple  .  1.00 

DOUBLE  JUNE  —  Medium  dark  lavender  .  1.25 

CLACKAMAS  PINK  GIANT  —  Very  deep  pink  1.50 
CLACKAMAS  RATTLER  —  Unusual  foliage  ....  1.25 
CLACKAMAS  DOUBLE  PINK  —  Light  pink  ..  1.25 

And  Many  More  NEW  Varieties.  Free  List. 

Please  add  75^f  for  packing  &  postage 

OPPEN’S  GREENHOUSES 

4330  Auburn  Road  Salem,  Oregon 


SMITH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  NURSERY 

Now  open  at  new  address,  visitors  welcome. 
Plants  —  Rooted  Leaves  —  Leaf  Cuttings 
Free  list  —  Spring  Shipping  —  Phone  Empire  4-2424 

9615  Burnet  Ave.  Sepulveda,  California 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Small  Plants  —  Rooted  Leaves  —  Fresh  Cut  Leaves 
Send  stamp  for  list 

LOUISE  JIVIDEN 
Piney  View,  W.  Virginia 


pansion.  The  Orlyt  “Living”  Room  is  furnished 
completely  prefabricated  of  specially  alloyed  rust 
and  corrosion  resistant  aluminum.  There  will 
also  be  models  of  clear  heart  California  redwood. 

Although  designed  for  “Do  It  Yourself,”  erec¬ 
tion,  those  who  are  tired  of  doing  it  themselves 
would  be  advised  to  turn  the  job  over  to  a  handy¬ 
man,  or  anyone  who  can  use  a  screw  driver  and 
open  end  wrench.  Those  who  know  aluminum 
will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  design  of 
the  special  aluminum  extrusions  used  in  the 
structure  were  developed  over  a  period  of  years 
in  conjunction  with  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America. 

The  new  Orlyt  “Living”  room,  while  resemb¬ 
ling  its  predecessor,  the  Orlyt  greenhouse,  will 
embody  many  new  features  deemed  desirable  for 
structures  housing  humans.  These  will  include 
jalousies  for  extra  ventilation,  special  roof  panes 
for  admitting  the  ultra-violet,  automatic  heat  and 
ventilation,  and  a  system  of  shading.  Screens 
will  be  available  for  all  ventilator  and  door  open¬ 
ings. 

The  Orlyt  “Living”  room  will  be  offered  in 
three  styles  and  in  standard  widths  of  seven  feet 
and  nine  feet.  Lengths  will  range  from  eleven 
feet  to  twenty  feet.  Standard  models  may  be  en¬ 
larged  by  adding  solid  or  glass  panels  between 
the  structure  and  the  building  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  by  increasing  the  width  of  the 
ridge  deck,  if  one  is  used. 

When  compared  to  building  of  conventional 
construction,  the  cost  of  the  unit  is  surprisingly 
low.  An  all  aluminum  and  glass  enclosure  en¬ 
veloping  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty 
square  feet  of  living  area  would  average  less 
than  $800.00,  completely  erected,  or  under  $6.00 
per  square  foot  of  ground  covered.  Estimates 
on  low  cost  homes  in  many  localities  average 
more  than  $12.00  per  square  foot.  Then  there 
are  many  advantages  that  a  completely  glassed 
in  structure  has  over  one  of  standard  construc¬ 
tion. 

As  a  sun,  recreation  and  game  room  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  uses.  Ample  space  is  provided 
for  lounging  chairs,  serving  tables,  ping  pong 
and  other  game  equipment.  There  is  always  a 
handy  corner  for  the  T.V.  set. 

And  Orlyt  is  a  spot  where  the  kids  can  play 
safely  in  the  health-giving  sun’s  rays,  even  <'n 
the  coldest  winter  day.  Better  yet,  it  can  be  a 
place  of  mutual  interest  and  enjoyment  that  w  11 
bring  the  family  closer  together. 

We  see  one  disadvantage.  Dad  may  emerge 
from  the  depths  of  his  cellar  workshop  to  take 
complete  charge,  and  move  in  with  one  thousand, 
five  hundred  pounds  of  power  equipment  and  an 
easy  chair. 

THE  END 
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CLEANING  CLAY  PDTS 

Dorothy  Jorgensen,  Bemidji,  Minnesota 

I  used  to  scrub  my  clay  pots  with  a  stiff  brush 
or  with  a  pot  scraper  before  I  sterilized  them, 
but  found  I  had  too  hard  a  time  getting  the  salts 
and  other  residue  off  them  that  way.  'Acciden¬ 
tally  I  found  that  if  I  just  washed  the  dirt  off 
before  sterilizing,  (in  the  oven  at  450° F.  for  about 
30  minutes,)  I  could  easily  get  the  salts  off  after¬ 
wards  by  just  scraping  with  a  stainless  steel 
scouring  pad  and  water. 

My  pots  look  like  new  after  this  treatment 
and  the  plants  look  so  much  nicer  in  fresh  clean 
pots, 

THE  END 


REMINDER  .  .  .  Going  to  Cincinnati  Conven¬ 
tion?  Don’t  forget  your  Membership  Card. 


MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 
Excellent  opportunity  for  someone  interested  in 
taking  over  small  mail  order  business  selling  to  the 
African  Violet  and  related  house  plant  market.  Sale 
includes  all  trade  mark  rights,  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties,  mailing  lists,  inventories.  Products  established 
and  advertized  nationally. 

Write  to  Suite  910,  130  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y.,  for  prospectus. 


BINDERS 


For  Your  AFRICAN  VIOLET  MAGAZINES 


Two  for  $6.50  postpaid 


Write  to: 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
P.  O,  Box  1326  Knoxville,  Tennessee 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  GROW  BETTER... 

LOOK  THEIR  BEST.. .IN  PLASTIC  POTS 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES 


Pots  include  their  light  wei^t, .  .resistance  to 
breakage,  .  .their  non-porous  nature  which 
prevents  damage  to  leaves  that  touch  sides  of 
pot  and  means  less  watering.  Choose  from  six 
gay  plastic  colors:  Green,  Yellow,  Red,  Moss 
Green,  White  or  Coral,  Write  today  for  de¬ 
tails  and  prices, 

COMPLETE  RANGE  OF  SIZES 


Tests  conducted  under  actual  growing  condi¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  African  Violets  do  better 
in  Plastic  Pots,  Roots  are  more  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted  diroughout  the  potting  soil  because  of  the 
three-hole  drainage  system  in  Union  Plastic 
Pots,  Tubs  and  Pms,  And  they  look  better 
because  of  tiie  contrasting  colors  of  the  Pots, 
Otiier  tilings  you'll  like  about  these  Plastic 
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MAXINE  WANGBERG 
14^  N.  Central  Ave.,  Harlowton,  Montana 

Deadline  dates  for  Club  News  contributions:  For 
September  issue,  June  1st;  for  December,  September 
1st;  for  March,  December  1st;  for  June,  March  1st. 


The  TAHOMA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  TACOMA,  WASHINGTON,  held  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  1956-1957  season  on  September  19,  1956.  The  following  officers  were  elected  and  installed: 
president,  Mrs.  Le  Roy  Alsbury;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Andy  A.  Zelenak;  secretary,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Leif;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Ingvald  C.  Ness. 

In  appreciation  of  their  two  years  of  splendid  w  ork  the  club  presented  gifts  to  the  retiring  president, 
Mrs.  Luke  Scholl,  and  to  the  retiring  vice-presiden  t,  Mrs.  Bernice  McDonald. 

The  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA,  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Jones;  vice-president,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Overacre;  re¬ 
cording  secretary,  Miss  Julia  Thornhill;  correspon  ing  secretary,  Mrs.  Ned  Bell;  treasurer  and  member¬ 
ship  secretary,  Mrs.  John  Tate. 

The  UNIQUE  SAINTPAULIA  CLUB  OF  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS,  held  its  November  meeting  at  the 
home  of  the  club  president,  Mrs.  Leonard  Schmid  t,  on  Thursday  evening,  November  29,  1956. 

The  following  members  were  elected  officers  for  1957,  taking  office  at  the  first  meeting  to  be 
hold  in  January:  president,  Mrs.  Joseph  Cyka;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Grace  O’Neil;  secretary,  Mrs. 
William  Jacobson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry  Lange;  historian,  Mrs.  Earl  Tubbs, 

On  December  27  the  club  held  its  Christmas  party,  at  which  there  were  new  secret  pals  chosen 
and  gifts  exchanged,  also  the  revealing  of  the  1956  secret  pals. 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  LOUIS  VILLE,  KENTUCKY,  UNIT  #  2,  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wolke;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Thelma  Beetem; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Clara  Miller;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Bess  Brink;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  May 
M.  Rode. 

The  VIKING  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  ST.  LOUTS,  AND  ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY,  MISSOURI,  held 
the  election  of  officers  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Fred  D.  Wayman  on  October  10,  1956.  The  following  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Abram  Ashner;  vice-president,  Mrs.  James  Lincoln;  re¬ 
cording  secretary,  Mrs.  William  Anderson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Robert  Thumser;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  Lee  Simpson. 

The  program  was  “We  Meet  the  Cousins  of  African  Violets”.  Color  film  was  shown  by  the  guest 
speaker,  Mr.  Ladislaus  R.  Cutak  of  the  Missouri  B  otanical  Gardens. 

The  installation  of  officers  was  held  on  December  12,  1956,  at  the  home  of  the  president,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Bofinger  in  conjunction  with  a  Christmas  party  and  secret  pals  gift  exchange.  The  program 
was  “We  Meet  Santa  With  His  Pack”. 

The  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  BELOIT,  WISCONSIN,  held  the  election  of  officers 
at  the  regular  meeting  on  November  13,  1956.  Elected  for  the  coming  year  are:  president,  Mrs.  Stanley 
Wallace;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Richard  Schwerinski;  secretary,  Mrs.  Elmer  Hansen;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Robert  Larsen;  librarian,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Wilson. 

Th*^  officers  were  installed  December  11,  1956,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  Wienke,  1705  Kenwood 
Avenue. 

The  LONG  BEACH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA,  held  the  annual 
election  of  officers  in  October  with  the  following  officers  elected:  president,  Helen  Koran;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Golda  Overberg;  secretary,  Ethel  Cra^'g;  treasurer,  John  Rymer. 

The  OHIO  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  elected 
the  following  officers  for  the  coming  year:  president.  Mrs.  John  Dietrick;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Amos 
Bitzer;  secretary,  Mrs.  George  Philabaum;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Sidney  Fox. 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA,  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Albert  Rector;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Louie  Osti;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Lucek;  treasurer,  Mrs.  John  Wilson;  membership  chairman,  Mrs.  Ellie  Babbit. 

The  FANTASY  CHAPTER  OF  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA,  elected  the  following  officers  for  1957: 
president,  Georgia  Kallmyer;  vice-president,  Rita  Harnish;  secretary,  Shirley  Dibble;  treasurer,  Louise 
Geiger. 


#^EIUS 
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The  POMONA  VALLEY  CHAPTER  OF  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  CALIFORNIA, 

elected  the  following  officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Goodrich;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Helen  Bergthold;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Elsie  Johnson;  secretary,  Mrs.  Wilma  Blough; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Helen  Fox. 

Mrs.  Clarissa  Harris  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  installed  the  new  officers  on  October  15,  1956. 

The  COUNTY  BELLES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  MISSOURI,  elected  the  following  officers  to 
take  office  January  1,  1957:  president,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Kitchell;  vice-president,  Mrs,  M.  R.  Robertson;  re¬ 
cording  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Evans;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Laura  Brandt;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
H.  K.  Sheldon. 

The  DETROIT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  DET  ROIT,  MICHIGAN,  held  their  third  annual  luncheon 
on  June  13,  1956,  with  representatives  from  all  clubs  in  the  Detroit  area  present. 

The  theme  featured  arrangements  using  African  violets,  each  club  member  entering  at  least  one 
arrangement.  Guests  at  the  luncheon  voted  for  the  arrangement  they  liked  best;  Mrs.  R.  B.  Reaume 
won  first  and  Mrs.  L.  Biel,  second. 

All  guests  were  seated  at  one  large  table.  Th  e  arrangement  for  the  table  was  a  Cornucopia  con¬ 
taining  Ohio  Bountiful  nestled  in  pink  straw. 

The  WISCONSIN  COUNCIL  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS  met  on  September  2,  1956,  at  the 
Boston  Store  Tearoom,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Ele  ction  of  officers  was  held  and  the  following  members 
were  elected:  president,  Mrs,  Marvin  Luttrop;  vice-president,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Buchta;  secretary  &  treas¬ 
urer,  Mrs.  Harold  Stein. 

On  November  5,  1956,  the  Wisconsin  Council  sponsored  a  judges’  school  at  the  Mitchell  Park  Boat 
House  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  W,  J.  Hadl  ey.  Green  Bay,  was  chairman  of  the  event,  and  Mrs. 


Just  naturally 

grow  together 

I - 


A  real  love  for  African  Violets  — -  and  the  right 
amount  of  Stim-U-Plant~-that’s  Mrs.  Lee  Howard’s 
formula  for  prize-winners  like  the  one  above.  Mrs. 
Howard,  of  Bexley,  Ohio,  has  used  Stim-U-Plant 
African  Violet  Food  for  the  past  five  years  and 
credits  part  of  her  continued  success  to  this  bal¬ 
anced  plant  food.  She  is  one  of  Ohio’s  best  known 
growers,  and  a  qualified  judge  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America, 

Try  Stim-U-Plant  for  bigger,  healthier,  longer 
blooming  African  Violets. 

Stim-u-planT 

LABORATORIES,  INC. 

2077  Parkwood  Avenue  Columbus  19,  Ohio 
Finest  Home  Garden  Aids  for  over  40  years. 


Stim-U-Plant  African 
Violet  Food  —  the 
standby  of  successful 
growers  everywhere. 
Easy  to  use,  econom¬ 
ical.  3-oz.  can  makes 
60  qts.  liquid  plant 
food  mixture. 


Stim-U-Plant  African  Violet  Spray. 
New,  handy  insecticide  for  violets 
and  all  other  house  plants.  Full 
protection  with  one  quick  spray. 


Sel-Kaps.  An  effective  insec¬ 
ticide  which  plant  absorbs, 
giving  it  immunity  to  mites, 
mealy  bugs,  red  spider, 
aphids,  etc.  Safe,  can't  harm 
your  African  Violets. 


African  Violet  Soil,  Peat 
Humus,  Planter  Mix,  Special 
mixtures  to  assure  maximum 
growth  and  blooming. 

Stim-U-Plant  products  are 
available  in  Variety,  Hard¬ 
ware,  and  Garden  stores. 
Floral  shops.  Supermarkets. 


Ruth  Carey,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  was  the  instructor.  Five  cities  in  Wisconsin  and  one  from 
Illinois  were  represented. 

Violet  seeds  were  given  to  the  president  of  each  club  represented  to  be  distributed  to  their  club 
members.  Plants  grown  from  these  seeds  will  be  entered  in  competition  for  a  traveling  trophy,  which 
will  be  donated  by  Mrs.  Marvin  Luttrop,  president  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Council. 

The  MICHIGAN  AREA  COUNCIL  OF  AFRIC  AN  VIOLET  CLUBS  held  its  first  Statewide  Open 
House  at  the  regular  meeting  on  November  20,  19  56  at  the  Detroit  Garden  Center  on  Belle  Isle,  to 
which  invitations  had  been  issued  to  all  the  known  clubs  in  Michigan  and  nearby  Ontario,  Canada. 

Nine  clubs  were  represented,  five  of  which  belong  to  the  council.  The  very  bad  weather  prevented 
many  from  attending. 

Speakers  for  the  meeting  were,  Mrs.  Ronald  Reaume,  National  Judge  and  teacher,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Marsh  of  the  Marsh  Greenhouses,  Rockwood,  Michigan. 

The  Northwest  Detroit  African  Violet  Club  were  hosts  with  a  dessert  luncheon. 

The  purpose  of  the  council  is  to  interest  all  clubs  in  the  area  for  possible  conventions  and  shows 
and  for  better  understanding  through  co-operation  with  a  news  letter,  with  contributions  from  various 
clubs. 


SUPPLIES  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CROWING 
“Pest  Control  Chart  and  African  Violet  Troubles  Diagnosis  Guide” 

28-page  booklet,  by  Neil  C.  Miller.  The  result  of  ei?ht  years’  experience  in  handling  insecticides  for  African 
Violets  and  answering  thousands  of  letters  seeking  help  or  information  on  African  Violet  problems. 

This  booklet  follows  the  middle  ground  in  discussing  Dests  and  pest  control.  It  stays  away  from  the  Pollyanna 
approach  which  is  so  common  (and  so  vexing)  in  much  material  that  has  been  printed.  Likewise,  it  doesn’t  picture 
pests  or  pest  problems  as  the  dread-uglies  of  the  insecticiie  ads  and  scare  writings.  Rather,  it  treats  insect  infesta¬ 
tion  as  just  one  of  questions  that  must  be  handled  properly  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest  satisfaction  or  profit  from 
your  African  Violet  growing. 

Contents  are:  1.  A  6-page  Pest  Control  Chart  containing  description  of  all  the  major  pests  of  African  Violets 
and  the  damage  they  do,  2.  A  4-page  section  of  Notes  on  Pest  Control  on  African  Violets,  3.  A  12-page  African 
Violet  Troubles  Diagnosis  Guide,  4.  Instructions  on  how  to  make  simple  tests  to  determine  whether  any  of  the  major 
pests  (mites,  symphilids,  nematodes)  are  present,  5.  A  dissussion  of  “Where  Do  the  Pests  Come  From,”  6.  A  section 
on  “Pitfalls  in  Treating  African  Violet  Troubles.” 

It  thus  gives  information  on  avoiding  pest  troubles  aad  recognizing  them  if  they  do  appear,  and  instructions  on 
what  to  do  if  pests  do  attack.  While  it  was  originally  written  from  the  “what  to  do”  angle  many  readers  are  finding 
that  the  information  on  avoiding  pest  troubles  and  recognizing  them  is  of  greater  interest  and  value  than  the  remedial 
portions. 

Single  Copies  One  Dollar,  2-10  copies  90^  apiece,  10-25  copies  80^  apiece,  Over  25  copies  604  apiece. 

PLASTIC  POTS 

Month  in  and  month  out  these  pots  continue  in  steady  demand.  And  why  shouldn’t  they  ?  They  are  practically 
unbreakable,  ship  well,  and  don’t  discolor  with  algae  or  fertilizer  salts.  Yet  their  cost,  delivered  to  you,  is  less  than 
any  other  planter  you  can  buy.  Compare  prices  and  be  convinced! 

Sorry,  no  choice  of  color.  Color  is  ordinarily  mottled  grey  with  flecks  of  several  other  colors,  but  this  cannot  be 
guaranteed  and  varies  from  batch  to  batch. 


2^1  inch  pot,  regular 

3  inch  pot,  regular 
Sy2  inch  pot,  squatty 

4  inch  pot,  squatty 

PLASTIC  SAUCERS 

3%  inch 
4%  inch 


25 

50 

100 

Price 

Shpg.  Wt. 

-  Price 

Shpg.  Wt. 

Price 

Shpg.  Wt. 

$1.25 

2  Lbs. 

$2.00 

3  Lbs. 

$3.25 

5  Lbs. 

2.00 

4  Lbs. 

3.00 

5  Lbs. 

5.25 

7  Lbs. 

2.35 

6  Lbs. 

4.12 

6  Lbs. 

7,07 

10  Lbs. 

2.82 

6  Lbs. 

5.50 

7  Lbs. 

9.26 

12  Lbs. 

SI. 54 

2  Lbs. 

$2.75 

3  Lbs. 

$4.84 

5  Lbs. 

2.31 

3  Lbs. 

4.13 

5  Lbs. 

7.27 

8  Lbs. 

?r  with 

the 

2t4  inch  and  3 

inch  pots. 

Use 

the  4%  inch 

saucers  with 

the  3t^  inch  and 

inch  squatties. 

Be  sure  to  send  enough  to  cover  postage  on  shipping  weights  as  indicated. 


Any  excess  will  be  refunded. 


For  prices  on  Sodium  Selenate,  Plastic  Labels,  Watering  Cans,  Sprayers,  Soilene,  and  Leaf  Rooting  Mixture  see 
ad  on  Page  64  of  the  December  1956  issue. 

Also  carry  Hybi-otite  Potash  Rock,  Ruhm  Phosphate  Rock,  Greensand,  Cow  Manure,  Peat  Moss,  Ground  Lime¬ 
stone,  Bone  Meal,  Chai'coal,  and  Activo,  for  Organic  Growing. 

Send  for  1957  Catalog  of  Complete  line  of  Supplies  for  African  Violet  Growing.  It’s  free. 


NEIL  C.  MILLER 


LAYTON’S  LAKE 


PENNS  GROVE  6,  N.  J. 


The  Oldest  And  Most  Reliable  African  Violet  Supply  House 
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Pink 

Miracle 


Deep  pink-fringed  edging  surrounds  the 
light  pink  blossom.  Flower  center  also 
deep  pink.  A  brand  new  concept  in  Genevas. 


. . . .  and  CORONA 


A  lovely  color  complement  to  Pink  Miracle. 
Delicate  lilac  colored  blossoms  are  bordered 
in  fluted  white.  A  new  color  contribution 
to  the  Geneva  family. 


NEW 

DIFFERENT 
□URS  ALONE 


AND  ALREADY  YOUR  CHOICE 
IN  TWO  GREAT  SHOWS 


9  chosen  BEST  NEW  SEEDLING  at  1956 

NATIONAL  African  Violet  Society  Conven¬ 
tion  (Minneapolis) 


m  chosen  BEST  NEW  SEEDLING  at  1956 
NEW  YORK  STATE  African  Violet  Society 
Convention  (Albany) 


Corona 


VC  13  —  new  miracle  nemacide  see 
article  page  28^  December  1956  issue. 
$2.85  postpaid. 


Pink  Miracle  and  Corona  each  $2.50  plus 
50^  postage.  Both  plants  $5  postpaid.  All 
plants  shipped  in  214"  pots,  starting  early 
May. 


New  Kodachrome  slide  program  soon  avail-  have  our  beautiful  new  color  folder? 

able  write  for  dates. 


SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


Dept.  V.  M. 


LIN  WOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


TINARI  GREENHOUSES 


Introducing 

*  for  ^57  from 


GREENHOUSES 


NEW  FOR  '57  AT  $1.50  EACH. 

PINK  SPARKLE  — 

Very  large  sparkling  dusty  pink  blossom 
(showing  faint  white  tinge). 

SNOW  DRIFT  — 

Large  glistening  white  rounded  petaled  blos¬ 
som  (faint  pink  tinge).  Flowers  in  profusion. 

WILD  THORNAPPLE  — 

Semi-double  fleshy  peach  color  blossom.  Un¬ 
usual  crinkled  girl  type  foliage. 

PINK  PUFF  — 

(Selected  stock)  A  real  favorite  of  the  double 
pinks.  Sturdy  quilted  red  backed  leaf.  Open, 
well  formed  deep  pink  double  blossom.  Very 
prolific. 

TWO  FAVORITE  “GIRL  FOLIAGE”  DOUBLE  PINKS  $1.50  EACH. 

EVELYN  JOHNSON  —  Excellent  double  flowering  medium  pink  blossom. 

CAMELLIA  Soft  light  pink  double  flower  of  delightful  form  framed  by  dark  girl  foliage. 

UNUSUAL  VARIEGATED  LEAF  TYPES 

SUNBURST  —  Variegated  green  and  white  leaf  of  girl  type  with  burgundy  flower.  $1.25  each. 
FROSTY  NITE  —  Green  and  white  leaf.  Purple  and  white  variegated  flower.  $1.00  each. 

CHOOSE  FROM  THESE  COLORFUL  NEW  VIOLETS  FOR  YOUR  “VIOLETRAMA”  COLLEC¬ 
TION  IN  1957.  $1.25  EACH. 

Angel  Lace,  Apricot  Mist,  Frivoletta,  Holiday,  Icicle,  King’s  Crown,  Spanish  Lace 
ever  popular  varieties,  $1.00  EACH. 

Black  Magic,  Blaze,  Clementine,  Christina,  Double  Inspiration,  Double  Painted  Girl,  Double  Wine 
Velvet  Girl,  Geneva  Beauty,  Honey  Bud,  Mary  Thompson,  Santa  Maria,  Sea  Sprite,  Pink  Rock, 
Rosewing,  Ruffled  Queen,  Sugar  Babe,  Wine  Velvet,  Wild  Rosa 

PLEASE  INCLUDE  45^^  ON  ALL  ORDERS  AMOUNTING  TO  $3.00  OR  LESS  ON  ALL 
ORDERS  OVER  $3.00  PLEASE  INCLUDE  65^,  WEST  OF  MISSISSIPPI,  85^. 

FREE  1957  VIOLETRAMA  COLOR  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


%5 

Mf3 

ftd-r 


\J  TAKES  100  THOUSAND  PLANTS  TO  FILL  THIS  ONE 


THIRTY  THOUSAND  PLANTS  READY  FOR  SALE 

Sorry,  No  Shipping 

We  welcome  your  visit.  Open  9:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  every  day 
and  Sunday. 

Garfield  Floral  Company 

491 1  Chestnut  Road  Independence,  Ohio 

Off  Route  21  —  7  Miles  North  Of  Ohio  Turnpike 
Eight  Miles  South  Of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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SAINTPAULIA  GOURMAND 

A  short  while  ago  I  was  “bit  by  the  bug”  .  .  .  An 
innocent  plant  I  took  with  a  shrug  .  .  .  Then 
pondered  the  ways  of  the  violet  clan  .  .  .  Down 
went  some  leaves  in  my  cherished  cake  pan  .  .  . 
Potted  some  babes  in  cups  for  egg  poaching  .  .  . 
Little  by  little  the  crowd  was  encroaching  .  .  . 
Domed  a  small  plant  with  a  glass  mixing  bowl 
,  .  .  The  frozen  juice  mixer  now  held  the  char¬ 
coal  .  .  .  More  leaves  went  down  in  my  star 
dessert  mold  .  .  .  Coasters  departed  some  small 
pots  to  hold  .  .  .  The  roaster  retired  full  of 
fresh  sterile  soil  .  .  .  Pots  were  then  made 
with  aluminum  foil  .  .  .  The  stew  pot  stands  full 
of  de-chlorined  water  .  .  .  The  baster  is  used  to 
wet  where  one  oughter  .  .  .  Toothpicks  once  used 
in  dainty  cake  tracery  ...  Now  urge  wayward 
leaves  to  right-about-facery  .  .  .  The  measuring 
cup  with  ounces  and  quarts  .  .  .  No  longer  is 
used  in  making  some  tarts  .  .  .  The  measuring 
spoons  have  gone  the  same  way  .  .  .  But  the 
African  violets  are  here  to  stay. 

Should  you  dine  at  my  house  you  are  likely  to 
get  .  .  .  The  kind  of  a  meal  you  will  never  forget 
.  .  .  Vermiculite  mush  laced  with  inky  charcoal 
.  .  .  Sterile-soil  loaf,  and  a  leaf  mold  roll  .  .  . 
Sand  tarts  actually  made  with  sand  ...  A  drink 
of  NNOR  and  .  .  .  But  why  go  on,  youVe  been 
there  too  ...  A  Saintpaulia  feast  is  no  news  to 
you! 

Frances  E.  Tompkinson 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

WE  LOVE  THEM 

Our  violets  may  cause  lots  of  work, 

I  admit  that  sometimes  they  perplex  us. 

Yet  we  love  them,  perversely,  as  we  often  love 
The  child  who  is  most  prone  to  vex  us. 

Josephine  Charles 
Hastings,  Nebraska 


THE  THREE  BEST  POEMS  WRITTEN  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  HARMONY  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  BOISE,  IDAHO. 

DEC.  11,  1956. 

First  Prize 

MY  WINDOW 

I  look  out  my  window  pane 
All  the  world  is  fog  and  rain. 

But  within  my  window  pane, 

All  the  world  is  bright  again. 

Fairy  flowers,  many  colors  bright 
Making  all  the  world  seem  right 
Giving  freely,  dainty  blooms 
The  African  violet  fills  my  rooms. 

Daisy  Chase 

Second  Prize 

MY  SMALL  BEGINNING 

Ten  little  leaves  in  a  box  so  small 
You  don’t  look  dangerous  at  all. 

Ten  little  leaves  each  in  a  glass 
You  look  so  innocent  each  time  I  pass. 

Ten  little  leaves,  now  you  have  roots 
Glory  be,  now  there  are  shoots. 

Ten  little  leaves  in  ten  little  pots 
Your  shoots  little  plants,  —  Oh  lots. 

Ten  little  leaves,  now  I  must  divide 
To  part  with  a  tiny  one,  I  cannot  decide. 

Ten  little  leaves,  so  lovely,  so  small 
Dozens  of  plants  not  small  at  all. 

Ten  little  leaves,  Fve  caught  a  disease, 

Heaven  help  me,  I’m  ordering  more  leaves. 

Alma  McWhirter 

Third  Prize 

VIOLETS 

There  are  many  kinds  of  violets. 

Of  many  shades  and  hues, 

But  the  African  varieties 

Are  the  ones  that  suit  my  views. 

Their  pretty  happy  faces 
Give  joy  to  every  heart 
And  their  many  shades  and  colors 
Defy  the  work  of  Art. 

God’s  gifts  to  us  are  many 

His  blessings  we  can’t  measure  J 

But  our  little  plant  from  Africa  j 

Is  one  of  His  rare  treasures. 

Hollis  Peterson 

MY  DREAM 

One  night  a  very  clear  dream  carried  me  ...  To 
a  most  amusing  violet  tea  .  .  .  There  sat  a  lot  of  j 
Saintpaulia  plants  .  .  .  There  were  fathers  and 
mothers,  uncles  and  aunts  .  .  .  Grandpas  and  j 
grandmas  and  little  ones  too  .  .  .  All  looking  I 
their  best  with  blooms  very  new. 
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Said  Grandpa  Blue  Boy  to  his  sweetie  Blue  Girl 
.  .  .  “You  know,  my  dear,  Fm  all  in  a  whirl  .  .  . 

Our  lonantha  members,  and  you  know  how  they 
chat  .  .  .  Are  meeting  at  Nelle’s  to  eat  and  all 
that  .  .  .  Last  year  they  mixed  a  batch  of  organic 
.  .  .  And  threw  some  of  us  in  a  wee  bit  of  panic. 
I  wonder  whaFs  up  their  ’57  sleeve?  ...  Oh 
well,  whatever  it  is,  I  believe  ,  .  .  They  love  us 
and  in  this  new  year  .  .  ,  They’ll  seek  better 
ways  to  bring  us  good  cheer  ...  So  let’s  grow 
and  bloom  and  serve  them  so  well  .  .  .  That  our 
merits  to  others  they’ll  lovingly  tell. 

Now  back  to  your  shelves  with  your  blossoms 
held  high  ,  .  .  And  reflect  sunshine  and  peace  as 
the  days  go  by”  .  .  .  They  looked  so  sweet  with 
their  leaf  skirts  spread  wide  ...  As  they 
marched,  each  boy  with  a  girl  at  his  side  ...  I 
awoke  with  a  start  and  wrote  down  what  I’d  heard 
.  .  .  And  dear  sister  members,  there  it  is  word 
for  word. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Waymire 

Dayton,  Ohio 


TO  MY  VIOLETS 

Dear,  precious  violets. 

Sitting  on  my  window  sill. 

You  are  very  unpredictable. 

Yet,  ’tis  true,  I  love  you  still. 

There  is  something  very  precious 
About  your  charming  faces 
And  I  hope  that  you  can  always  keep 
Your  sweetness,  charms  and  graces. 

You’re  so  lovely,  and  so  beautiful. 

So  exotic,  and  so  lyrical 

That  I  wonder  if  it  could  be  true 

That  you  are  something  of  a  miracle. 

You  have  taught  me  to  be  patient. 

As  I  give  you  loving  care. 

And  I  shall  always  love  you 
As  I  see  you  blooming  there. 

Mrs.  Claude  Ryder 
Vandalia,  Ohio 


RAINBOW  IN  MY  WINDOW 

Rainbow  in  my  window. 

Rainbow  in  the  sky. 

Reflect  the  dewy  morn; 

A  glorious  new  day  is  bom. 

On  a  window  sill  wide. 

My  violets  glow  with  every  hue. 

In  the  azure  sky  so  high, 

God’s  rainbow  shines  with  compassion  true. 

I  planted  a  window  garden  gay; 

God  formed  a  rainbow  in  the  milky  way; 

The  sign  of  a  covenant  plan. 

For  the  redemption  of  sinful  man. 

Rachel  Lyman 
Middletown,  Connecticut 


SAINTPAULIA  PRAYER 


Dear  Heavenly  Father,  from  whom  all  good  and 
perfect  gifts  come,  we  thank  Thee  for 


S-incerity 

A-ppreciation 

I-nfluence 

N-ature 

T-ime 

P-atience 

A-bility 


U-nselfishness 

L-ove 

I-deals 

A-ssurance 


of  each  member  in  this  group. 
Let  us  ever  be  mindful  that 
sincerity  and  truth  are  the  basis 
of  every  virtue. 

shown  each  other  of  the  little 
every  day  blessings. 

for  good  the  members  have  with 
one  another  and  with  others 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

from  whence  comes  the  plant  of 
our  hearts.  Help  us  to  realize 
the  course  of  nature  is  the  Art 
of  God. 

time  to  work,  time  to  think,  time 
to  play,  time  to  worship,  time 
to  live. 

We  ask  for 

all  hindrances  are  tests  but  he 
who  can  have  patience  can  have 
what  he  will. 

give  us  the  knowledge  to  know 
the  difference  between  genius 
and  talent.  Genius  does  what  it 
must  and  talent  does  what  it 
can. 

help  us  to  learn  the  luxury  of 
sharing  and  doing  good. 

a  perfect  love  —  as  we  are 
shaped  and  fashioned  by  what 
we  love. 

as  our  ideals  are  our  possibili¬ 
ties. 

that  we  will  be  able  to  conquer 
any  problem  we  may  encounter 
in  working  and  growing  to¬ 
gether  —  if  we  just  believe  we 
can. 


In  the  name  of  Jesus  we  pray. 

Amen 

Marguerite  Peglar 

Beaumont,  Texas 


THE  ANTIDOTE 

When  I  have  had  enough  of  Me, 
When  I  am  weary  too 
Of  all  the  hurried  day-to-day 
Then  all  that  I  need  do, 

Is  turn  where  violets  blossom 
Upon  my  window-shelf 
And  find  they  are  a  perfect 
Antidote  for  Self. 

Josephine  Charles 
Hastings,  Nebraska 
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VIOLET  ROOTER 

That’s  what  YOU’LL  say  when  you  use  Thompson’s 
to  start  your  plants.  A  harmless  hormone,  specially 
prepai-ed  for  the  delicate  African  Violet. 

You’ll  get: 

e  MORE  ROOTS 

#  LARGER  ROOTS 

•  ROOTS  ON  MORE  CUTTINGS 

No  special  skills  needed.  Simply  dip  the  stem  end 
of  the  leaf  in  the  fine  powder,  plant  it  —  and  it 
will  shoot  roots  in  2  —  3  weeks  under  favorable 
conditions. 

Price  for  full  2  oz.  size  —  $1.00 
Treats  several  thousand  cuttings  (leaves). 


THOMPSON  HORTICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS  CORPORATION 

3600  Monon  Street 
Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

Please  Send  me: 

_ Bottles  of  Thompson’s 

African  Violet  Rooter 

Enclosed  find  $ _ 

Name  _ 

Address  _ 

City  —  State  _ 

PLEASE  PRINT 


PARLIAMENTARY  LAWS 
AND  PARLIAMENTARIANS 

Rene’  Edmimdson,  417  Arlington  Ave., 

E.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania 

Tn  response  to  inquiries  at  the  recent  convention 
■>  and  in  compliance  with  requests,  I  will  be  happy 
to  supply  articles  on  simple  parliamentary 
practices  and  procedure,  if  interest  warrants  the 
use  of  space  in  the  magazine.  This  article  deals 
with  the  basis  of  parliamentary  laws  and  parlia¬ 
mentarians. 

Robert’s  Rules  of  Order  is  the  most  widely 
used  authority  on  Parliamentary  Laws  in  this 
country.  It  was  compiled  by  General  Henry  M. 
Robert,  U.  S.  Army,  in  response  to  the  ever 
increasing  need  of  established  rules  for  conducting 
meetings.  It  is  used  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  wherein  it  does  not  conflict  with 
the  rules  each  Congress  adopts  in  each  House  at 
their  first  meeting.  First  copyright  is  dated  1876. 

The  main  purpose  of  Parliamentary  Laws  is 
to  insure  fairness  and  protect  the  minority.  As 
the  needs  became  evident  the  General  revised  this 
book  several  times  and  additional  books  on  the 
subject  were  made  available,  such  as  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Practices  for  the  novice,  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Law,  a  volume  used  mostly  by  Parlia¬ 
mentarians  and  teachers.  There  are  many  books 
on  the  market  today  dealing  with  this  subject 
but  most  of  them  are  based  on  Robert’s  Rules 
Revised  and  are  not  an  authority  in  their  own 
rights. 

Parliamentarians  became  popular  with  the 
advent  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Political  Organizatio.ns, 
Unions  and  other  State  and  National  Groun'’. 
Thev  are  persons  who  have  made  an  extensi^’^e 
study  of  and  had  practical  experience  in  +he  u'=e 
of  these  laws.  Their  duties  vary  with  the  tvpe 
of  meeting  but  in  all  cases  their  main  duty  is  to 
assist  the  chairman  in  conducting  the  meeting. 
Most  of  their  work  is  done  prior  to  the  meeting 
and  in  cases  where  they  are  retained  on  a  yearly 
basis  they  are  at  the  services  of  individual  1 
members,  state  or  district  groups,  etc.  A  Parlia¬ 
mentarian  never  rules,  sneaks  only  when  i^e- 
quested  to  by  the  chairman  and  mav  be  asked 
questions  in  open  meetiniq:  only  through  t^e  f’h'iir- 
man,  renlying  as  he  directs.  General  Robert 
advises  the  assistance  of  a  parliamentnri^Ti  in 
setting  up,  revising  or  amending  by-laws.  Th^^re 
is  a  National  Association  of  Parliamentarians,  (to 
which  I  belong)  and  they  register  memb^^rs  who 
'pass  in  an  examination  held  for  that  purpose. 
These  members  carry  a  card  and  they  are  recog¬ 
nized  within  this  Association  as  a  Registered 
Parliamentarian.  Please  feel  free  to  consult  with 
me  at  any  time  and  let  me  know  subje^’ts  vou 
would  like  discussed  if  you  are  interested  in  a 
continuance  of  this  program. 

THE  END 
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Best  100 


Here  are  the  BEST  100  African  violets  as  compiled  from  the  votes  sent  in  to  the  Buyer’s  Guide. 
These  were  polled  from  the  lists  of  your  Choice  Twenty-Five. 

We  wish  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  who  so  kindly  sent  in  or  handed  in  your  Choice 
Twenty-Five.  Especially  do  we  wish  to  thank  the  clubs  who  sent  in  their  selections.  Would  you 
please  remember  when  you  send  in  your  club’s  Choice  Twenty-Five  to  always  list  how  many  votes 
each  variety  on  your  list  received?  It  will  help  us  so  much  in  tabulating  the  entire  vote  —  to  be 
sure  that  each  plant  receives  the  correct  number  of  votes. 

If  you  did  not  send  in  your  Choice  Twenty- Five  this  year  please  resolve  to  send  it  in  to  us 
when  the  Buyer’s  Guide  asks  for  them  next  year.  A  goodly  number  of  votes  are  needed  to  get  a 
complete  representation  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Buyer’s  Guide  Committee: 

Quixie  Nichols,  Madison,  Tennessee 
Sara  Cubbage,  Glenshaw,  Pennsylvania 


Mildred  Held,  Fairview  Park,  Ohio 

Eleanor  Rodda,  Ossian,  Indiana 

Helen  Montgomery,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


-WHITE  MADONNA 

66 

CAVALIER 

14 

BRIDESMAID 

7 

BLACK  MAGIC 

61 

WHITE  PUFF 

14 

SHOW  MAN 

7 

PINK  CHEER 

58 

-•CYDONIA 

14 

^  PINK  WONDER 

7 

“'WHITE  PRIDE 

49 

HOLIDAY 

14 

HELEN  MONTGOMERY 

7 

-'SNOW  PRINCE 

48 

DOUBLE  UNCLE  BOB 

14 

LITTLE  ARISTOCRAT 

7 

-  RUFFLED  QUEEN 

48 

VELVET  GIRL 

14 

KAY’S  QUILTED 

7 

PINK  CLOUD 

43 

--DOUBLE  ROSE 

14 

ALL  AGLOW 

7 

-AZURE  BEAUTY 

40 

HOLLY 

14 

BRIDAL  WREATH 

6 

BLUE  MOON 

40 

-BERNICE 

14 

^  AUTUMN 

6 

OHIO  BOUNTIFUL 

38 

-  APPLE  BLOSSOM 

14 

FANCY  PANTS 

6 

PURPLE  KNIGHT 

37 

GIANT  PURPLE  MONARCH 

13 

-HI-LOA  LIGHT  BLUE 

6 

-  PINK  IDEAL 

35 

"^BLUE  NOCTURNE 

13 

FIESTA  FLARE 

6 

BOYCE  EDENS 

32 

PANDORA 

13 

LACY  LAVENDER 

6 

EMPEROR  WILHELM 

30 

--  STRIKE  ME  PINK 

11 

PINK  TONGWENSIS 

6 

-FANTASY 

30 

HI-LOA  COBALT  BLUE 

11 

SHOW  STAR 

6 

“NAVY  BOUQUET 

27 

FRINGED  SNOW  PRINCE 

11 

WHITE  PRIDE  SUPREME  5 

AIR  WAVES 

27 

-DOUBLE  ORCHID  SUNSET 

10 

POLAR  ICE 

5 

^  DIXIE  MOONBEAMS 

26 

PURPLE  PRINCE 

10 

SUGAR  BABE 

5 

SIR  LANCELOT 

23 

•^BLUE  PEAK 

10 

HERKIMER  GIRL 

5 

PAINTED  GIRL 

23 

PINK  ZEPHYR 

10 

ROYAL  SCOTT 

5 

--  NEPTUNE 

23 

MISS  NEW  YORK 

10 

CONGO  QUEEN 

5 

-THUNDERHEAD 

19 

--  DUPONT  LAVENDER  PINK 

10 

HONEYBUD 

5 

SUNRISE 

19 

EDITH  CAVELLE 

10 

WAYZOTTA 

5 

INNOCENCE 

19 

FRIVOLETTA 

10 

"■MENTOR  BOY 

5 

PINK  FRINGETTE 

18 

-CALIFORNIA  DARK  PLUM 

9t 

SHADRACK 

5 

'  ROSE  WING 

18 

-“"MARY  THOMPSON 

9 

LAVENDA 

5 

-PINK  ARBUTUS 

18 

ANGEL  LACE 

8 

QUEEN’S  CUSHION 

4 

-  PINK  PUFF 

17 

POT  O’  GOLD 

8 

MAYFAIR 

4 

^RED  KING 

17 

CALUMET  BEACON 

8 

IOWA 

4 

'"EVELYN  JOHNSON 

17 

PINK  ACHIEVEMENT 

7 

^SEA  SPRITE 

4 

““BLUE  HEIRESS 

16 

FLAMINGO 

7 

BLACK  FRINGE 

4 

MINNESOTA 

16 

DOUBLE  PINK  CAMELLIA 

7 

PINK  DILLY 

4 

"“VIOLET  BEAUTY 

15 

'  BLUE  POM 

7 

NORSEMAN 

14 

CRUSADER 

7 
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ALWAYS  — 

The  Newest  —  the  most  unusual  and  the  best 
varieties  in  African  violets. 

We  cull  out  the  “duds” 

Collectors  varieties  a  specialty 

RICHARDS  VIOLET  CARDENS 

95  Meadowbrook  Rd,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

Out  Main  to  Union  Rd.  (18B)  north  1  mile 
We  do  not  ship  plants 
Closed  Thursday  except  by  appointment 
Open  Sunday  2  to  4  p.m. 

IDEAL  PLANT  STANDS  —  As  Always 
See  Previous  Issue  For  Adv, 


ENCARDT’S  VIOLET  HOUSE 

SPECIALIZE  IN  HYBRIDIZING  DOUBLES 

Some  have  over  100  blossoms  and  buds  at  one  time. 
Some  Double  Stem,  giving  you  two  bloom  stems  to 
a  leaf  instead  of  one.  Our  introductions  include 
Blushing  Bride,  Double  Red  Encore,  Skippy,  Debbie, 
Amigo,  Fiesta,  etc.  Leaves  $1.00.  All  6  for  $5.00. 

You  Are  Cordially  Invitod 

2818  S.  17  St.  Omaha  8,  Nebr. 

Phone  We.  1304 

Ship  Plants  and  Leaves  Stamp  for  List 


R  FOR  A  VACATION 

Anita  Lawrence,  Fanwood,  New  Jersey 

Take  one  (or  more)  large  cartons. 

Put  on  cellar  floor. 

Fill  with  Sphagnum  moss. 

Wet  down  until  thoroughly  soaked. 

Allow  violets  to  go  without  watering  until  the 
leaves  are  limp  enough  to  pack  pots  closely. 

Remove  blossoms,  water  woll  from  the  top,  and 
pack. 

Be  sure  to  leave  a  window  open  slightly,  Violets 
will  do  all  right  without  much  light  in  the 
cellar  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  they  MUST 
have  fresh  air. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  SPRAY 

Helen  Thompson,  Ottawa,  Canada 

If  you  water  your  plants  by  spraying,  try  adding 
one  teaspoon  of  sugar  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
Or  if  you  spray  only  occasionally,  use  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  sugar  and  one-half  tablespoon  of  soap 
flakes  to  one  gallon  of  water. 

Spraying  with  these  solutions  will  give  your 
plants  a  nice  healthy  look. 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 


MYRTLE  RADTKE,  Treasurer 
P.  0,  Box  116,  Madisonville  Station 

Cincinnati  27,  Ohio  Date- _ 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  My  Dues  are  enclosed. 


All  Classes  of  Memberships  Are  Defined  Below. 


SELECT 

□ 

AND 

□ 

CHECK 

□ 

ONE 

□ 

□ 

Name  and 

Address: 

Individual  Membership  is  only  $3.00. 
Commercial  Membership  is  $10.00. 
Research  Members  pay  $20.00, 

Sustaining  Membership  is  $10,00. 

Life  Membership  is  available  for  $50.00. 


Name  _ _ _ _ _ 

Street  Address  _ _ 

City  and  State _ 

Make  Checks  Payable  to  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


The  present  rate  of  dues  will  be  effective  only  on  applications  received  on  or  before  July  31, 
1957.  Individual  membership,  Commercial  membership  and  Life  membership  dues  will  at  that 
date  be  increased  33%%. 
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Once  more  a  most  successful  Convention  has  passed  into 
history.  My  whole  hearted  thanks  goes  to  each  and  everyone  that 
helped  to  make  this  such  a  fine  occasion. 

As  your  President  I  worked  harder  at  this  Convention  than 
I  ever  did  at  any  other  Convention.  I  assure  you  that  I  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  to  meet  so  many  of  you  and  to  be  able  to  talk 
to  you  personally.  It  was  a  wonderful  experience. 

Three  Board  Meetings  were  held,  reports  of  which  you  will 
find  elsewhere  in  the  magazine.  Much  was  accomplished  and  as 
I  mentioned  in  my  previous  message  a  momentous  milestone  in 
been  passed. 

The  By-Law  changes  were  passed  as  prepared  by  the  By-Law  Committee.  How¬ 
ever  in  the  matter  of  giving  the  Board  the  right  to  set  the  rate  of  dues,  the  members 
offered  an  amendment  which  restricts  the  Board  from  raising  the  dues  more  than 
33%%.  You  may  wonder  why  a  change  in  the  amount  of  dues  should  be  made  at 
this  time.  Our  treasurer’s  report  shows  that  we  are  just  holding  our  own  in  the 
balance  of  our  cash  on  hand.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  dues  are  the  same  as  they 
were  to  start  with  eleven  years  ago.  During  this  time  everything  that  we  purchased 
has  gone  up  greatly. 

The  cost  of  paper  for  the  magazine  has  gone  up  nearly  four  times  the  cost  in 
that  period. 

Our  Society  now  has  over  14,700  members  which  is  a  tremendous  amount  to 
handle  with  a  completely  amateur  force.  It  could  very  well  be  25,000  members  but 
until  we  provide  the  means  to  handle  our  affairs  in  an  efficient  manner  it  would 
be  unwise  to  grow  very  much  larger. 

Your  Officers  and  Board  of  Directors  feel  that  our  Society  should  grow  and  offer 
more  services  to  its  members.  We  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  secure  a  professional 
Executive.  At  the  present  state  of  our  income  there  is  not  enough  money  coming  in 
to  pay  for  this  increase  in  service.  Therefore,  the  Board  has  voted  to  increase  the 
membership  dues  to  $4.00  for  individual  members,  $13.33  for  commercial  members 
and  $66.66  for  life  membership.  This  increase  of  dues  is  to  go  into  effect  on  August 
1st,  1957.  The  Board  also  voted  to  eliminate  the  special  three  year  membership,  this 
to  take  effect  immediately. 

The  Board  does  not  anticipate  that  this  will  cause  many  to  give  up  their  member¬ 
ship.  We  know  that  many  more  wish  to  join  and  will  join.  You  as  individual  members 
can  do  much  to  increase  our  membership. 

We  all  have  a  common  love  in  African  violets.  Never  was  there  a  more  versatile, 
beautiful  or  satisfying  family  of  plants.  The  varieties  we  now  have  are  unbelieveably 
fine.  The  new  ones  are  breath  taking.  African  violets  are  not  only  holding  on  to  their 
tremendous  popularity,  but  you  may  be  certain  that  they  will  continue  to  lead  the  way 
as  America’s  most  popular  plant. 

Sincerely, 


Mr.  Carter 


our  progress  has 
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QUEEN  CITY’S 

PARADE  OF  VIOLETS 


HALL  OF  BEAUTY  —  THE  COMMERCIAL  EXHIBIT 


Ella  Carter,  Highlands,  North  Carolina 


Sixteen  commercial  exhibitors  displayed  their 
newest  and  most  fashionable  plants  at  the  1957 
National  African  Violet  Society  Convention  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  South  Hall  of  the  Nether- 
land-Hilton  Hotel  was  truly  a  room  of  beauty 
for  the  hundreds  of  Violets  Fans.  The  sixteen 
commercial  exhibits  bordered  the  Amateur  dis¬ 
play  thus  creating  a  breath-taking  effect  with 
such  a  mass  of  beautifully  grown  and  arranged 
plants.  A  fountain  surrounded  by  plants,  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Henry  Peterson,  was  very  effective  as  was 
the  theme  display  at  the  far  end  of  the  room 
which  was  done  by  the  hostess  clubs  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  A  perfect  setting  for  the  many  worthy  prize 
winners. 

Few  readers  or  viewers  can  realize  the  hours 
of  work  involved  —  by  the  judges.  Never  has 
the  judging  committee  had  a  more  difficult 
experience  however  pleasant  of  alloting  the 
precious  awards.  Much  credit  should  be  given 
to  Mrs.  Jack  Yakie,  Pt.  Arthur,  Texas,  Mrs.  R.  I. 
Slocomb,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Gross,  Old 
Hickory,  Tenn.,  Mrs,  H.  N.  Hanson,  Lafayette, 
California,  Mrs.  Grace  Huff  and  Mrs.  Lulu 

Lyndon  Lyon,  of  Dolgeville,  New  York,  his 


Fleming,  both  of  Toledo,  Ohio  and  Mrs.  James  W. 
Minehan,  Binghamton,  New  York.  Working  under 
pressure  these  fine  judges  completed  the  judging 
that  the  doors  to  the  National  Show  might  open 
on  schedule  at  10:30  P.M.  Thursday  evening,  ' 
April  4,  1957. 

Hundred  of  people  were  waiting,  for  the  most  ? 
part,  patiently,  for  the  moment  of  ecstasy  when  V 
the  doors  to  the  exhibit  hall  were  opened.  They 
crowded  along  the  aisles  to  see  every  plant  in  this 
lovely  room  of  violets. 

To  the  viewer’s  immediate  left  upon  entering 
the  room  was  The  J.  A.  Peterson  and  Son,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  display,  most  people  think  of  this 
firm  as  “Henry’s”  so  well  known  is  Henry 
Peterson.  This  exhibit  consisted  of  a  tastefully 
arranged  three  tiered  table  of  very  fine  plants. 
Blue  ribbons  were  affixed  to  Flamingo,  Northern 
Sunshine  and  Baby  Breath,  red  ribbons  were  on 
Pink  Tongwensis,  Fringed  Snow  Prince,  Pink 
Double  One  and  Mary’s  Choice,  and  white  ribbons 
were  on  Frilly  Fluff  and  Holly  Delight.  Flamingo  '■ 
was  noteworthy  by  its  unusual  shade,  to  some  the  J 


prize  winning  exhibit,  and  the  Commercial  Silver  Trophy, 


name  itself  may  describe  it  while  others  might 
say  a  nearly  raspberry  is  better.  Pink  Tong- 
wensis  is  a  collector's  item,  its  name  speaks  for 
itself. 

Comment;  All  of  the  above  winners  would  be  a 
welcome  addition  for  any  violet  fan.  Special 
attention  was  given  a  plant  name  Africa  while 
not  quite  new  it  obviously  had  not  been  seen 
universally.  The  bloom  is  an  interesting  deep 
purple  edged  with  chartreuse  with  a  good  curly 
leaf. 

Next  to  Peterson^s  was  the  R.  A.  Brown  of 
Newman,  Georgia,  exhibit.  The  pleasing  and 
familiar  person  of  Mrs.  R.  A.  Brown  was 
responsible  for  the  display.  With  her  as  helpers 
were  Mrs.  T.  C.  Bee  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Arnold.  Many 
lovely  plants  flanked  a  center  planter  of  violets. 
Best  of  the  Brown  exhibit  went  to  Double  Uncle 
Bob,  Dixie  Dee,  Bronze  Dollar  and  Amazon 
Periwinkle.  Red  ribbons  or  second  place  went  to 
Salome  and  the  white  ribbon  went  to  King 
Arthur. 

Comment:  Viewers  were  fascinated  by  Double 
Uncle  Bob,  many  having  acquired  the  single 
Uncle  Bob  at  a  previous  convention.  Brown’s 
violets  are  good  stock  and  were  most  popular  in 
the  selling  room  at  this  convention. 

Beyond  Browns  was  Mary  Meeds  with  her 
Select  Violet  House  exhibit  from  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  This  table  had  an  interesting  back  drop 
the  theme  of  which  was  the  original  locale  of  the 
Saintpaulia.  As  always  Mary  Meeds  presented 
outstanding  plants  with  good  variety,  fine  colors 
and  uniformly  well  grown.  Blue  winners  in  this 
group  were  Cape  Hart,  Spellbound,  Pink  Water 
Lily,  Chance  Me,  and  Jack  Pot.  Cape  Hart  is  a 
semi-double  pink  of  lovely  shade,  the  foliage  is 
good  having  round  leaves.  It  was  particularly 
well  liked  by  the  public.  Second  best  or  red 
ribbon  winners  were  Jewel  Last,  Sing  Boy,  Dad’s 
Boy,  Promenade  and  Magnolia  Dream.  White 
ribbon  winners  were  Dream  Agin  and  Good 
Gesture. 


1.  Caravan  Masterpiece, 
Mrs.  John  Buynak. 


2.  Leaf  of  Gold  Lace. 


3.  Leaf  of  Caravan  Masterpiece. 


4.  Gold  Lace, 

F.  M.  Haga  &  Son. 


Comment:  Names  intrigued  the  viewers,  Pink 
Water  Lily  was  favored  although  it  was  not  easy  ^ 
to  choose  with  so  many  different  but  equally 
pleasing  plants.  • 

Next  in  line  was  the  exhibit  of  Mrs,  John 
Buynak  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Emphasis  was  done 
by  means  of  mounting  plants.  Caravan  Master¬ 
piece  having  a  place  of  honor,  justly  so.  It  was  ' 
a  magnificent  white  double,  leaves  with  lettuce 
like  effect  but  flexible.  Other  plants  with  this 
type  foliage  made  for  a  captivating  scene.  Any¬ 
one  of  the  following  winners  would  make  an 
exceptional  addition  to  any  collection.  Blue  win¬ 
ners  were  Caravan  Phantom,  Crimson  Glow, 
Traus^yvanice  Mermaid,  Translyvanice  Gypsy, 
and  Caravan  Autumn  Blaze.  Three  red  ribbons 
we'Tt  to  Caravan  Heirloom,  Caravan  Masterpiece 
and  White  Sails.  A  white  ribbon  went  to  Caravan 
Pageant. 

Comment:  Fascinating  and  greatly  coveted  •' 
array  of  plants.  Foliage  had  equal  appeal  with 
outstanding  blooms, 

Richter’s  Greenhouse  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  was 
fifth  in  the  line  of  exhibits,  Mrs.  Richter,  charm¬ 
ing  as  always,  was  kept  busy  talking  violets.  The 
size  of  the  blooms  of  her  plants  fascinated  every¬ 
one.  Focus  appeared  to  be  on  Valor  a  deep  dark 
velvet  purple,  huge  blooms,  elegant  smooth  leaves. 
Cherry  Ice  is  a  frosty  intense  pink,  some  might 
not  call  it  pink  due  to  the  frost  effect.  Caliph  is 
a  truly  wine-red  double.  Many  viewers  expressed 
the  wish  for  the  entire  collection.  Blue  awards 
went  to  Valor,  Cherry  Ice,  Charmin,  and  Caliph; 
Red  awards  to  Calumet  Ruby  and  Dark  Cloud; 
White  award  to  Cathy. 

Comment:  Color  of  blooms  were  different.  Sin- 
bad  was  an  especially  nice  double  Pink.  Truly 
well  grown  and  well  groomed  plants. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor  brought  the  Tay-  " 
Bow  African  Violets  from  Caro,  Michigan,  in  [ 
elegant  style.  The  use  of  purple  and  gold  table 
r'o^^pi’s  made  the  setting  for  the  handsome  select  ‘ 
grouD  of  plants.  The  focal  point  being  Bud’s  ■ 
Kimberly,  a  double  pink  with  ruffled  girl  foliage. 
Blossom  has  a  picot  edging.  Winners  in  the 
group  were  blue  for  Bud’s  Kimberly,  red  for  Pink 
Valentine  and  white  for  Bud’s  Pink  Mermaid. 

Comment:  Foliage  and  color  was  the  predomi¬ 
nant  feature  of  this  exhibit.  Bud  Brewer  is  the 
hybridizer  which  accounts  for  some  of  the  names,  . 
4  great  deal  is  expected  of  this  grower  for  the 
future. 

1.  Flamingo, 

J.  A.  Peterson  &  Sons. 

2.  Fire  Dance, 

Fischer  Greenhouses. 

3.  Seedling,  Invador, 

Lyndon  Lyon. 


The  end  exhibit  on  the  lelt  side  of  the  Hail 
was  Tonkandaie  Greenhouses  of  Hopkins^  Minn., 
wiiii  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Anderson  in  attendance, 
'me  fc)weetheart  theme  oi  this  display  won  the 
Blue  Kosette  for  the  best  staged  exhibit,  'ihe 
table  center  was  a  heart  made  up  of  plants  in 
profuse  bloom,  outside  part  were  a  lovely  pink 
while  the  inside  was  solid  with  dark  purple  ones. 
This  heart  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
bpecinien  piants  winning  lor  this  grower  the  Blue 
Rosette  in  Glass  2  for  best  grown  group  of  fifteen 
or  more  piants.  The  blue  winners  were  Chip¬ 
pewa,  j^ittie  bweetheart,  Marcella,  Nendota  and 
ifeUtnie,  becond  place  winners  were  bpeiioound 
and  Osseo  and  third  place  went  to-  Princeton. 
Kuthie,  a  seedling,  won  a  blue  for  best  seedling 
as  did  the  wonderous  Chippewa,  Chippewa  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  picture  has  loveiy  rufiled 
edges,  color  is  two  shades  of  rose,  some  said  it 
was  the  old-time  old  rose  color,  the  foliage  is 
real  dark  and  shining.  The  plant  is  as  evident  by 
the  specimen  a  most  profuse  bloomer.  Its  beauty 
is  vibrant. 

Comment:  Ruthie,  the  new  seedling  which  is 
pink,  is  a  special  favorite  of  the  Andersons. 
^'ringed  Pink  a  winner  last  year  continues  to 
be  a  best  seller.  All  of  Tonkandale^s  plants  are 
of  specimen  calibre,  A  delight  to  the  audience 
and  a  fine  contribution  to  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Violet  Society,  this  exhibit  was 
appreciated  by  all. 

Starting  back  up  the  aisle  on  the  far  side  of 
the  South  Hall,  Pischer^s  Greenhouse  was  found. 
Paul  Rockelmann  brought  the  exhibit  from  Lin- 
wood,  N.  J,  Paul  was  accompanied  by  Earl 
Matthews  who  had  charge  of  the  selling  division, 
Fischers  had  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  Mr. 
Rockelmann's  arrangement,  appropriately  staged 
in  the  Easter  tradition.  This  charming  set-up 
was  enchanting.  The  plants  were  of  typical 
excellent  Fischer  stature.  A  separate  table  of 
fifteen  fine  seedling  were  of  primary  interest 
to  those  who  have  an  eagle  eye  on  the  plants 
of  tomorrow.  Best  in  this  collection  were  Pink 
Miracle,  Fire  Dance,  Silhouette  and  Seedling  F-3, 
second  best  were  Ocean  Wave  and  Pink  Sequin, 
.Seedling  F-1  received  third  place.  Above  men¬ 
tioned  F-3  Seedling  received  a  White  ribbon  in 
the  new  Seedling  Class.  Fire  Dance  deserved  its 
•acclaim  by  virtue  of  its  profuse  bloom,  the  true- 
red  of  the  immense  blooms,  the  foliage  is 
especially  good  and  dark.  Without  a  doubt  this 
is  the  finest  of  all  the  reds  to  date.  Pink  Miracle 
is  a  very  different  Geneva  type,  deep  pink-fringe 


1.  Red  Glow, 

Tinari  Greenhouses. 


2.  Double  Uncle  Bob, 

R.  A.  Brown  &  Sons  Co. 


3,  Valor, 

Richter’s  Greenhouses. 


1. 

Candy,  Lyndon  Lyon. 

4. 

Will  Hayes,  Wilson  Brothers. 

2. 

Chippewa, 

5. 

Stephanie, 

Tonkadale  Greenhouses. 

Granger  Gardens. 

3. 

Aunt  Philly, 

6.. 

Cape  Hart, 

Grif fen’s  Flowers.  The  Select  Violet  House. 


around  the  outside  and  in  the  very  center,  in 
between  the  color  is  a  soft  shell  pink.  Silhouette 
has  a  deep  clear  blue  blossom  tinted  or  edged 
with  white  and  a  frilled  edge.  Ocean  Wave  is  a 
dark  purple  with  immense  sized  blooms. 

Comment:  Fischer’s  best  sellers  continue  to  be 
the  new  doubles.  Pink  Cloud,  a  double  pink,  is 
especially  nice.  Well  received  by  evidenced 
interest  was  Glacier  and  Champagne. 

New  to  the  convention  was  the  exhibit  of 
F.  M.  Haga  &  Son  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Haga  presented  a  select  group  of  their 
plants  having  most  unusual  foliage.  Gold  Lace 
was  given  all  three  ribbons.  Gold  Lace  had 
purple  blooms  edged  with  gold  and  having 
fantastic  foliage,  long  and  twisted  leaves.  An¬ 
other  plant  with  the  same  type  foliage  but  having 
white  blooms  and  the  goldish  edge  gave  a  distinct 
impression  of  yellow. 

Comment:  Much  could  develop  from  this  odd 
strain,  certainly  a  hybridizer’s  dream.  Here  is  a 
grower  to  watch  for  future  developments. 

John  and  Dale  Grif  fen  display  for  Griffon’s 
Flowers  of  Hannibal,  Missouri,  was  effective  with 
a  table  plus  two  three  tiered  illuminated  stands. 
The  plants  were  of  special  horticultural  interest, 
so  consistently  well  grown.  They  had  traveled 
well.  John  and  Dale  Griffon  were  most  popular 
partly  because  they  were  so  responsive  to  ques¬ 


tioners.  The  focal  point  of  the  many  plants  in 
this  assortment  was  Aunt  Philly  which  won  the 
blue  ribbon,  Double  White  won  the  red  award 
and  Single  Pink  the  white  one. 

Comment:  All  doubles  in  this  collection  were  of 
excellent  quality,  good  size  sturdy  stems  and 
admirable  growing  habits. 

Madison  Gardens  of  Madison,  Ohio,  was  staged 
in  a  refreshing  way.  Color  scheme  of  pink  and 
white,  plants  surrounding  plant  formed  heart  with 
a  mirror  in  the  center  which  reflected  the  lovely 
colors  of  the  great  assortment  of  violets.  Mrs, 
Martin  Rand  was  responsible  for  the  effect 
created.  White  Rosette  was  given  to  Madison 
Gardens  for  staging.  There  was  little  wonder 
that  people  congregated  to  examine  more  care¬ 
fully  the  lush  assortment  of  violets.  Best  in 
exhibit  were  Mona  Lisa,  True  Love  and  Double 
Peaches  and  Cream;  second  best  were  Black 
Velvet,  Midnight  Angel  and  Heart’s  Desire  and 
third  best  were  Wild  Cherry,  Moon  Maid  and 
Frosted  Girl.  Midnight  Angel  and  True  Love 
received  red  ribbons  in  the  Mutant  Class. 

Comment:  Color  was  a  vital  factor  in  this 
group,  the  deep  vibrant  shades  appealed  to  the 
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public.  Any  connoisseur  would  be  proud  to  own 
every  plant  in  this  array. 

Hewett  P.  Mulford  &  Co.  of  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
used  a  twelve  tier  high  stand  stacked  horizontally 
and  fifteen  plants  vertically.  The  violet  plants 
were  a  new  strain.  It  had  a  semi-double  blossom 
of  a  raspberry  shade  with  good  girl  foliage.  The 
mass  of  the  one  type  of  violet  was  relieved  by 
rows  of  peperomias,  the  sides  of  the  shelving 
were  flanked  by  episcias  and  species  specimens. 
The  three  ribbons  were  awarded  the  violet  there 
being  but  the  one  variety. 

Comment:  These  plants  were  a  horticultural 
achievement  worthy  of  sincere  praise.  The  color 
was  different  from  any  other  violet  seen. 

Wilson  Bros,  of  Roachdale,  Indiana,  more 
commonly  known  as  geranium  growers,  used  the 
Christmas  theme  complete  with  a  bewitching 
tree  of  violet  plants.  The  tree  sat  to  the  left  of 
the  table  of  specimen  plants.  The  total  effect 
won  for  them  the  second  place,  the  red  rosette  for 
staging.  It  took  time  to  study  the  fine  assort¬ 
ment  presented.  Will  Hayes,  a  deep  lavender  with 
notched  foliage,  a  seedling  winner  as  well  as  a 
winner  as  one  of  best  in  the  collection.  King 
Solomon,  His  Majesty  and  Uncle  Dan  were  the 
other  three  blue  winners.  Wintery  Rose,  Betty’s. 
Gn’t  and  2721  won  second  place  while  Betty’s 
Gn’t  was  a  very  deep  pink,  nearly  rose  colored, 
a  double.  King  Solomon  is  an  elegant  double 
dark  purple. 

Comment:  Exceptionally  fine  assortment,  many 
blooms  measured  three  inches  across.  The  small 
pots  which  made  up  the  Christmas  tree  were  in 
the  most  profuse  bloom  imaginable.  Don  Wilson 
who  brought  the  exhibit  to  the  Convention  is 
planning  more  extensive  hybridizing.  Among 
other  seedlings  coming  along  is  one  double  pink 
which  is  second  to  none.  It  was  not  shown  but 
has  great  promise  for  1958. 

Tinari  Greenhouses  of  Bethayres,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Tinari  presiding, 
presented  their  typically  beautifully  arranged, 
display  which  featured  the  Easter  Season.  Plants 
were  banked  in  tiers,  each  plant  prettier  than 
the  other.  Blue  winners  were  Pink  Geneva  and 
Red  Glow.  Pink  Geneva  is  exactly  what  the  name 
implies  with  exceptionally  good  foliage.  Red! 
Glow  is  a  seedling,  a  winner  in  that  class.  It  is; 
a  lush  raspberry  shade,  truly  a  stunning  specimen. 
Second  best  of  the  assortment  were  Neopolitan 
Night,  Sugar  Girl  and  Sugar  Sweet.  Pink  Sparkle 
took  third  place.  Sugar  Babe  is  a  single,  rose 
shaded  with  a  white  edge  and  foliage  of  character 
fitting  the  daintiness  of  the  blossom. 

1.  A  New  Strain  of  Hybrid  African  Violets, 

Hewett  P.  Mulford. 

2.  Black  Velvet, 

Madison  Gardens. 

3.  Bud’s  Kimberly, 

Tay-Bow  African  Violets. 
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Comment:  Fans  really  appreciated  the  entire 
array.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  covet  each 
and  every  plant. 

Crowned  the  best  by  the  judges,  Silver  Cup 
winner  Lyndon  Lyon  of  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.,  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  convention’s 
commercial  program.  Reigning  over  all  else  was 
the  magnificent  Invader,  a  luscious  double  pink 
with  equally  luscious  foliage,  it  is  a  seedling 


which  won  for  its  owner  in  three  classes.  To  sum 
up  —  Invader  was  the  very  best  new  plant  to  be 
introduced  to  the  1957  convention.  A  second 
seedling  was  a  close  runner-up,  Primatif  by  name. 
Blue  winners  of  Lyon’s  collection  included  O.C.K., 
O.C.L.,  O.C.P.,  along  with  Invader  and  Primatif. 
Red  winner  was  My  Sin.  White  winners  were 
Lovely,  Candy,  Black  Cherry  and  Longfolia 
Double  Blue.  All  these  plants  were  beautifully 
grown  and  groomed  thus  it  was  no  surprise  to 
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find  the  White  Rosette  on  this  exhibit  for  the 
horticultural  class.  The  various  Sapphire  series 
attracted  much  attention.  Candy  was  a  favorite, 
looking  as  it  did  good  enough  to  eat  like  a 
peppermint  stick. 

Comment:  This  exhibit  was  the  undisputed 
winner.  Plants  were  strong,  colors  vivid,  mark¬ 
ings  true.  Cuttings  or  rooted  leaves  were  said 
to  be  available  in  most  varieties. 

Last  but  far  from  least  Granger  Gardens  with 
Mrs.  Grace  Eyerdom  hostessing,  had  an  exhibit 
which  was  an  Easter  Dream.  As  always  there 
is  a  special  allurement  to  Mrs.  Eyerdom’s  ability 
to  present  violets.  This  table  won  second  place 
for  the  group  of  fifteen  or  more  plants  most 
perfectly  grown.  The  symmetry  of  these  plants 
was  outstanding,  creating  a  lovely  picture.  The 
reader  may  note  that  there  are  twelve  ribbons 
in  Class  1  or  best  in  this  exhibit.  Five  blues  went 
to  the  following  plants:  Star  Heather,  Rosalinde, 
Thunderhead,  Pink  Caress  and  Stephanie,  Four 
reds  went  to  Blue  Nocturne  Supreme,  Modemaire, 
Ember  Pink  Supreme  and  Jezebel.  Three  whites 
went  to  Sea  Sprite  Supreme,  a  Seedling,  and  to 
Ann  Rutledge.  Double  Dubonnet  Supreme  and 
Faberge  are  worthy  of  mention  by  the  attention 
they  received.  Star  Heather,  a  striped  pink  on 
white  background  with  blooms  standing  nicely 
in  the  heart  of  the  plant  surrounded  by  deep 
colored  foliage,  captivated  the  viewers.  Thunder- 


head  is  without  doubt  or  question  the  largest 
single  white  seen  to  date.  Stephanie  is  shell  pink 
a  single  with  heavy  fringed  foliage  making  it  an 
extremely  appealing  plant.  Pink  Caress  is  a 
rich  pink,  single  fringed.  Modemaire  is  a  vivid 
light  blue  of  unusual  shade,  single  with  extremely 
large  bloom  having  Pandora  foliage.  Jezebel  is 
a  wine  bi-colored  ruffled  blossom  with  fringed 
leaves.  Sea  Sprite  Supreme  is  a  large  double 
white  with  blue  edges.  The  un-named  Seedling 
is  a  full  blue  Geneva  type  double  which  does  not 
lose  its  white  edge,  Ann  Rutledge  is  the  grower’s 
favorite  having  white  blossoms  with  blue  stripes 
to  the  eye  and  is  heavily  fringed  giving  the 
impression  of  a  pansy. 

Comment:  Sea  Sprite  Supreme  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  before  fall,  Anne  Rutledge  will  be  a  1958 

spring  release. 

This  1957  convention  attracted  the  largest 
number  of  commercial  exhibitors  ever  to  display 
their  wares,  even  so,  some  old  friends  were 
missed. 

You  have  the  report  of  the  commercial 
exhibits  in  the  lovely  Hall  of  Beautiful  Violets 
as  arranged  by  the  committee  on  Commercials, 
Mrs.  John  A.  Landaker,  Chairman,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Mrs.  Landaker  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
splendid  job  well  done. 

THE  END 


(OmATULATIONS 

To  the  top  prize  winners  at  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Convention  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  1957. 

FIRST  Best  specimen  of  show 

STIM-U-PLANT  plaque  and  cash  award. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Suhr 
Dutch  Road 
Waterville,  Ohio 

SECOND  Best  dark  blue  to  purple  specimen 

STIM-U-PLANT  plaque  and  cash  award. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck 
2305  N.  7th  Street 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


ifrican  Violet 

Simply  PUSH  THE  BUTTON 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  INSECT  ENEiVHES 


THIRD  Best  red  to  violet  specimen 

STIM-U-PLANT  plaque  and  cash  award. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Suhr 
Dutch  Road 
Waterville,  Ohio 

FOURTH  Best  white  specimen 

STIM-U-PLANT  plaque  and  cash  award. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush 
7635  Kansas  Street 
Muncie,  Kansas 

STIM-U-PLANT  LABORATORIES,  INC 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Instantly  ready  ...  at  the  push  of  a  button  ...  to 
rid  your  precious  African  Violets  of  destructive 
insects.  TRI-OGEN  is  a  specially  formulated, 
high-potency  prescription  of  safe-to-use  chemi¬ 
cals,  Not  only  your  African  Violets,  but  other 
house-plants  can  have  this  complete  protection 
from  such  parasites  as  Ants,  Aphids,  Spider 
Mites,  Thrips,  White  Flies,  etc. 


If  not  available  at  your  dealer  send  $.89  to 


ROSE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
145-67  Ogen  Bldg.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
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QUEEN  CITY’S 

PARADE  OF  VIOLETS 

THE  AMATEUR  SHOW 

Joseph  D.  Schulz,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Ordinarily,  when  you  think  of  a  parade,  your 
mind’s  eye  envisions  a  gay  and  festive  street 
lined  with  excited  people  straining  to  view  ,  the 
passing  scene.  Let’s  you  and  I  view  the  “Queen 
City’s  Parade  of  Violets”  (the  theme  of  the  11th 
Convention)  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  You 
all  climb  up  here  on  my  violet  cloud  (the  one 
I’ve  been  on  since  the  Convention)  and  we  will 
float  around  the  heavens  that  was  the  Amateur 
Show. 

First,  before  we  start  our  trip,  let’s  talk  about 
the  place  where  we  are  going.  The  Amateur 
Show  was  held  in  the  same  room  as  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Show.  The  latter  was  beautifully  staged 
along  the  two  long  sides  of  the  rectangular  exhibi¬ 
tion  room.  You’ll  read  all  about  the  terrific 
Commercial  Show  in  another  article  in  this  issue 
of  our  magazine.  Across  the  end  of  the  room 
nearest  the  entrance  was  the  Year  Book  display 
and  the  arrangement  competition.  At  the  far 
end  of  the  room,  the  theme  of  the  show  was 
depicted  in  glittering  letters  running  diagonally 
across  a  sea-green  ceiling-to-floor  curtain.  To 
the  right,  at  the  base  of  the  curtain  and  on  a 
slightly  raised  platform,  was  a  large  basket  of 
vari-colored  violets  flanked  by  a  huge  stuffed 
Easter  rabbit  —  signifying  the  holiday  season 
soon  to  arrive.  At  the  left  of  the  curtain  was 
the  “Queen’s”  throne  w^here  she  sat  in  regal 
splendor  surrounded  by  cups,  plaques  and  ribbons 
denoting  her  high  station  and  peerless  perfection. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  —  that  is,  set  in 
from  the  Commercial  Display  and  separated 
therefrom  by  a  wide  aisle  —  w’ere  stair-step 
tables  (two  steps  high  on  either  side)  running 
almost  the  length  of  the  room,  broken  at  intervals 
by  square  green  columns  covered  with  white 
lattice  work  that  had  sprays  of  imitation  green 
foliage  interwoven  through  the  lattice.  In  the 
center  of  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  Amateur 
Exhibit  was  a  huge  running  fountain  banked  at 
the  base  by  rows  of  blue,  purple  and  pink  colored 
violets.  (Did  not  see  a  leaf  from  one  of  these 
plants  broken  by  an  unwary  foot.  How  they 
escaped  mutilation,  I’ll  never  know.) 

Now,  if  you  all  are  comfortably  seated  on 
our  cloud,  we’ll  start  our  trip  through  this  galaxy 
of  violet  stars.  First,  let’s  sail  back  and  pay 
homage  to  Her  Royal  Highness.  There  sits  Pink 
Ideal,  and  is  it  any  wonder  she  was  chosen 
“Queen?”  Such  beauty  and  perfection  of  grov/th 
just  cannot  be  denied.  In  the  Queen’s  court  and 
second  to  Her  Majesty  for  highest  honors  was, 
appropriately  enough,  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
Purple  Knight.  Closely  pressing  the  “Queen” 


and  Purple  Knight  for  honors  was  dear  old  Uncle 
Bob,  perhaps  a  distant  relative  of  the  Queen.  At 
least,  he  showed  his  breeding  and  grooming  to 
perfection. 

Just  look  at  the  pictures  of  the  gorgeous 
plants  on  these  pages,  multiply  them  by  several 
hundred  and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  plants 
these  winners  had  to  beat  to  take  the  highest 
honors. 

While  we  are  sorta  drifting  along  and  before 
we  start  looking  at  more  of  the  show,  I’d  like  to 
tell  you  about  a  phenomenal  success  story.  As 
you  have  seen  from  the  pictures  on  these  pages, 
Mrs.  Mary  Suhr,  of  Waterville,  Ohio,  showed  the 
Queen  and  first  place  seedling.  But  the  story 
only  begins  there.  This  was  Mrs.  Suhr’s  first 
attempt  at  showing  in  a  National  Show.  She 
brought  nineteen  plants  with  her.  Besides  the 
aforementioned  top  wins,  all  her  other  plants 
were  awarded  blue  ribbons  except  one,  and  that 
took  a  red  ribbon!  A  pretty  neat  trick,  eh? 

We  must  be  getting  along  to  see  the  rest  of 
the  show  before  our  cloud  evaporates.  Let’s  see 
the  seedlings  next.  The  first  prize  plant  was  a 
medium  blue  double,  not  too  full,  showing  eight 
to  ten  blossoms  per  red  bloom  stalk.  The  shiny, 
black-green,  wavy  foliage  had  light  green  veins. 
The  edge  of  each  leaf  was  curled  back  over  the 
leaf-blade  showing  the  red  reverse  and  the  red  on 
the  notched  edges  of  the  leaves.  I  guess  you 
could  call  this  edging  a  ruching.  The  leaves  were 
huge,  easily  as  large  as  a  man’s  hand,  on  blood- 
red  petioles.  Growth  type  was  absolutely  flat, 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  “Simply 
gorgeous”  is  an  inadequate  phrase  for  seedling 
LL.^ 

Another  blue  ribbon  winner  in  this  class  was 
Mrs.  Betty  Stoehr’s,  Greenwood  Holly,  a  sport  of 
Mrs.  Stoehr’s  double  pink  Lady  Greenwood.  On 
this  plant  is  the  same  medium  pink,  full,  double 
blossom  as  on  the  parent.  The  foliage  is  small 
holly-type,  medium  green  with  bronze  tints. 
Compact,  neat,  flat  growth  and  blossoms  in 
profusion  make  this  a  thing  of  beauty. 

The  only  other  blue  ribbon  winning  seedling 
was  a  plant  loaded  with  white,  semi-cupped, 
ruffled  blossoms,  slightly  edged  with  orchid  and 
with  small  orchid  eyes.  The  foliage  was  notched 
and  ruffled,  light  green  with  pale  reverse  and 
pale  petioles.  Flat  growth  habit  added  to  the 
appeal  of  this  seedling  owned  by  Mrs.  T.  C.  Fritz 
of  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 

It  would  be  too  tremendous  an  undertaking  to 
attempt  to  reduce  to  writing  a  description  of  all 
the  gorgeous  plants  the  amateur  growers  placed 
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Mrs.  Mary  E.  Suhr,  of 
Waterville,  Ohio,  with  the 
Silver  Cup  and  her  plant  of 
Pink  Ideal. 

The  Silver  Cup  is  the 
highest  award  given  to  an 
amateur  grower  by  the 
African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc. 


in  competition.  Let’s  just  summon  a  favorable 
wind  to  push  our  cloud  along  as  we  give  the 
various  classes  a  hasty  and  cursory  look-see. 

As  the  Amateur  Show  was  judged  on  the 
merit  basis,  there  were  several  blue  ribbons 
awarded  in  most  of  the  classes.  The  blue  ribbon 
winners  in  each  of  the  classes  are  presented  here 
primarily  to  show,  and  you  will  note  this  fact  if 
you  analyze  the  winners  closely,  that  many  of 
the  older  varieties  considered  passe  by  some  can 
and  do  hold  their  own  in  the  best  of  competition. 
From  this  you  can  determine  that  a  really  good 
specimen,  well  grown  and  well  groomed,  can  win 
regardless  of  the  age  of  the  variety  (relating  to 
time  of  introduction). 

r 

Section  I  Single  Blossom 

Class  1  —  Dark  Blues  or  Purples 

TV  Stagestruck,  TV  Handsome, 


Mentor  Boy,  Purple  Knight,  Emperor 
Wilhelm 

Class  2  —  Medium  Blues 

Class  3  —  Light  Blues 

Fringem  Blueberry,  Wayzata 
Rose’s  Pride 

Class  4  —  Reds  to  Violets 

Gorgeous,  Sherry,  Treasurer,  Red 
Wing 

Class  5  —  Lavender  and  Orchids 
TV  Rose  Frills 

Class  6  —  Bi-Colors 

Summer  Dream,  Velvet  Gril,  Red 
Bronze  Girl,  Boyce  Edens 

Class  7  —  Two  Tones 

Pink  Fantasy,  Myrtle  Radtke,  Pink 
Zephyr,  Peach  Bloom,  Pinnochio, 
Gray  Lady,  Rippling  Geneva,  TV 
Rose  Prom,  Bridal  Wreath,  Dixie 
Moonbeam 


1 .  Emperor  Wilhelm, 

Mrs.  Charles  Stoehr. 


4.  Red  Wing, 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Suhr. 


2.  Cydonia, 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck. 


5.  Innocence, 

Mrs.  John  T.  Buckner. 


3.  Meteore, 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck. 


6.  Uncle  Bob, 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush. 
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Seedling  LL 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Suhr,  Waterville,  Ohio 


Class  8  —  Pinks 

Pink  Fringe tte,  Pink  Angel,  Pink 
Beauty,  Pink  Tongwensis,  Georgia 
Peach,  Rose  Glow,  Tennessee  Rose, 
Uncle  Bob,  Peace,  Pink  Delight, 
Pink  Sunset. 

Class  9  —  Whites 

Innocence,  Ivory  Queen,  Snow  Prince 
Class  10  — DuPonts,  Supremes  and  Amazons 

DuPont  Lavender-Pink,  Ruffled 
Queen,  America 

Section  II  — Double  Blossoms 
Class  11  — Purples 

Cydonia,  Cavalier,  Mine  Alone,  Dbl. 
Sea  Girl,  Dbl.  Neptune,  Black  Magic, 
Queens  Royal 
Class  12  — Blues 

TV  Summer  Cloud,  Northern  Prize, 
Navy  Bouquet 
Class  13  — Reds 

Red  Comet,  Her  Majesty,  Crusader, 
TV  Jealousy 
Class  14 —  Pinks 

Pink  Ideal,  Sweet  Memory,  Pink 
Camellia,  Dbl.  Pink  Boy,  Evelyn 
Johnson,  Double  Pink  One,  Blue 
Pink,  Piccadilly,  Kentucky  Pink 
Bonnet,  Strike  Me  Pink,  Pink  Dres¬ 
den,  Bud’s  Sugar  Plum,  Minnesota, 
Mary’s  Choice,  Bud’s  Pink  Cupid, 
Bud’s  Pink  O’Wink,  Freshman, 
Blushing 


Class  15  — Whites  ■ 

White  Madonna,  White  Puff,  White  1 

Pride,  White  Lustre,  Dbl.  Polar  Ice  1 
Class  16  — Variegated  ■ 

Calumet  Beacon,  Spellbound  i 

Class  17  — Lavenders  and  Orchids  1 

Meteore,  Loretta,  Chaska  ■ 

Classes  18  &  19  — Bi-Colors  and  DuPonts,  5 
respectively  1 

No  blue  ribbons  awarded  i 

Section  III — Single  or  double  i 

Class  20  — Novelties,  including  miniatures  ■ 

TV  Handsome  Sport,  Dubonnet, 
Minneapolis,  Wintergreen,  All 
Aglow,  Fluer  Petite,  Little  One,  Sea 
Queen  Miniature,  Winter  Knight 
Class  21  — Specimen,  AV  Species 

No  blue  ribbons  awarded 
Class  22  — Specimen,  Gesneriacae  family 
No  blue  ribbons  awarded 

Class  23  — Collection  3  registered  different 
named  varieties 

(If  there  was  a  blue  ribbon  winner 
in  this  class,  I  missed  it  completely. 
My  apologies.) 

Class  24  — Specimen  seedlings 

Blue  ribbon  winners  from  this  class 
were  discussed  previously  in  this 
article. 

My  gosh,  we’ve  drifted  over  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  display.  As  our  time  is  running  out,  we  had 
better  see  these  in  a  hurry.  Those  described  are 
blue  ribbon  winners. 

Section  IV  — Arrangements 

Class  25  — Unusual  Containers 

Twin  pink  conch  shells,  each  contain¬ 
ing  a  dainty  dbl.  pink  girl  violet;  a 
large  milk  glass  goblet  sitting  on  a 
dark  green  base  containing  a  double 
white  girl  violet,  a  spri^  (I  guess 
you’d  call  it  that)  of  white  coral  and 
some  pussy  willow  branches;  a  small 
silver  replica  of  a  4-wheeled  coach 
filled  with  a  gorgeous  deep  pink 
girl  violet;  a  huge  bubble  bowl  con¬ 
taining  a  stair-step  rock  garden 
complete  with  fish  pond,  planted 
with  four  violets  —  a  dbl.  pink,  a 
pink  orchid  double,  a  light  blue  dbl. 
girl  and  a  deep  purple  boy  type. 

Class  26  — Theme  of  Show 
No  blue  ribbons 

Class  27  — Arrangements  using  3  —  7  African 
violet  plants 

Here  we  find  a  flat,  nut  brown 
basket  with  the  handle  wrapped  with 
pink  and  purple  ribbon  and  bedecked 
with  pink  and  purple  bows.  Brilliant 
double  pink  and  dbl.  purple  violets 
all  but  hid  the  basket  in  their  pro¬ 
fusion. 
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Viewing  the  Amateur  Show. 


A  white  styrene  cross  and  two  white 
candles  sat  on  a  purple  base  that 
extended  up  behind  the  cross  to  form 
a  backdrop.  Set  into  the  styrene 
cross  were  three  white  double  girl 
violets.  Entwined  around  the  base 
of  the  arrangement  was  a  length  of 
ivy  vine. 

Class  28  —Tints,  tones  and  shades  of  purple  or 
pink  violet  blooms  depicting  title  of 
book  or  magazine 

A  water  bowl  containing  a  fan 
shaped  piece  of  coral  of  an  orchid 
color  with  a  group  of  double  orchid 
violet  blossoms  at  the  base. 


A  small  silver  leaf-shaped  candle 
holder  held  pink  violet  blooms  and 
red-backed  wavy  violet  foliage. 

A  silver  chalice  filled  with  budding 
sprigs  of  shrubs,  fern  leaves  and 
double  and  single  orchid  and  red- 
orchid  violet  blossoms. 

Class  29  — Small  Madonna  containers,  all  white 
violets 

A  Madonna  standing  on  a  black  base 
with  yew  foliage  and  pale  pink-white 
double  violet  blossoms. 

A  china  Madonna  on  a  gray  base, 
along  with  variegated  ivy  foliage 
and  white  violet  blossoms. 
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Class  30  — Cup  and  Saucer 

Tiny  pale  blue  demi-tasse  cup  and 
saucer,  the  cup  filled  with  feathery 
fern  leaves  in  a  fan  shape  with  deep 
blue  violet  flowers  in  front. 

White  china  cup  sitting  on  a  cup 
and  saucer  holder,  the  saucer  in  the 
rack  behind  which  formed  a  back¬ 
drop  to  the  cup,  which  contained  yew 
foliage,  budding  shrub  sprigs  and 
deep  red-orchid  violet  blooms. 

—  REVISED  EDITION  JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS  — 
“AFRICAN  VIOLET  HANDBOOK  FOR 
EXHIBITORS  AND  JUDGES” 

Information  on  show  plants,  show  procedure,  color 
classes,  judges  and  judging,  African  violet  arrange¬ 
ments.  Scale  of  points  for  judging  specimens, 
arrangements,  etc. 

31.00  PER  COPY 

RUTH  G.  CAREY 

3900  GARDEN  DRIVE  KNOXVILLE  18,  TENN. 


Section  V  — Year  Books 

Money  winners  are  listed  on  page  41 
under  the  special  awards  report. 
However,  I  should  say  that  the  year 
book  of  The  African  Violet  Club  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  awarded  a  blue 
ribbon  also,  although  it  did  not 
receive  a  cash  award. 

Well,  we  have  now  completed  our  tour  of  the 
Amateur  Show.  Hope  you  all  had  a  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  trip.  Our  cloud  has  dissipated,  and  it 
is  time  we  all  came  back  to  earth.  Personally,  I’m 
heading  for  the  basement.  My  violet  room  is  as 
close  as  I  can  come  to  recapturing  the  thrill  and 
joy  of  the  National  Convention,  While  I’m  down 
there,  and  with  every  available  spare  minute.  I’m 
going  to  be  grooming  plants  for  next  year’s  con¬ 
vention.  See  you  in  Rochester  (??) 

THE  END 


Just  naturally 

grow  together 

I - 


A  real  love  for  African  Violets  —  and  the  right 
amount  of  Stim-U-Plant — that’s  Mrs.  Lee  Howard’s 
formula  for  prize-winners  like  the  one  above.  Mrs. 
Howard,  of  Bexley,  Ohio,  has  used  Stim-U-Plant 
African  Violet  Food  for  the  past  five  years  and 
credits  part  of  her  continued  success  to  this  bal¬ 
anced  plant  food.  She  is  one  of  Ohio’s  best  known 
growers,  and  a  qualified  judge  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America. 

Try  Stim-U-Plant  for  bigger,  healthier,  longer 
blooming  African  Violets. 

Stim-u-planT 

LABORATORIES,  INC. 

2077  Parkwood  Avenue  Columbus  19,  Ohio 
Finest  Home  Garden  Aids  for  over  40  years. 


Stim-U-Plant  African 
Violet  Food  — ■  the 
standby  of  successful 
growers  everywhere. 
Easy  to  use,  econom¬ 
ical.  3-oz.  can  makes 
60  qts.  liquid  plant 
food  mixture. 


Stim-U-Plant  African  Violet  Spray. 
New,  handy  insecticide  for  violets 
and  all  other  house  plants.  Full 
protection  with  one  quick  spray. 


Sel-Kaps.  An  effective  insec¬ 
ticide  which  plant  absorbs, 
giving  it  immunity  to  mites, 
mealy  bugs,  red  spider, 
aphids,  etc.  Safe,  can't  harm 
your  African  Violets. 


African  Violet  Soil,  Peat 
Humus,  Planter  Mix,  Special 
mixtures  to  assure  maximum 
growth  and  blooming. 

Stim-U-Plant  products  are 
available  in  Variety,  Hard¬ 
ware,  and  Garden  stores. 
Floral  shops,  Supermarkets. 
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J\  s  we  were  planning  a  three  or  four  weeks 
trip  away  from  home,  and  as  I  had  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  African  violet  plants  which 
would  need  care  during  our  absence,  I  went 
through  all  my  violet  magazines  to  get  ideas. 
Here  is  what  we  did: 

My  husband  built  a  frame  seventy-four  inches 
long  and  fifty-six  inches  wide,  the  end  posts 
twelve  inches  high,  the  center  post  sixteen  inches 
high,  with  narrow  strips  across  the  middle  and 
sides,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  sloped  roof. 

We  then  put  three  thicknesses  of  old  plastic 
tablecloths  on  our  rug.  I  bought  a  utility  sheet 
of  plastic,  nine  by  twelve  feet,  which  we  stretched 
over  the  frame,  allowing  just  enough  to  tuck  in 
and  under  the  bottom  of  the  frame.  This  left  a 
piece  large  enough  to  put  under  the  frame  with 
about  three  or  four  inches  to  bring  up  on  the 
outside  of  the  frame. 

We  then  filled  pans  and  even  a  suit-box  lined 
with  plastic  with  vermiculite,  wetting  it  almost 
soppy  wet;  wet  the  flower  pots  which  were  mostly 
the  two  and  one-half  inch  size,  and  pushed  them 
down  in  the  vermiculite.  For  the  larger  size 
pots  I  filled  the  containers  in  which  they  sat  with 
vermiculite,  thoroughly  wetting  the  pots  and 
set  them  on  the  plastic.  A  bowl  of  water  was 
placed  in  the  center.  The  top  of  this  “floor 
greenhouse”  was  covered  with  the  plastic,  the 
under  piece  was  brought  up  and  fastened  with 
one-fourth  inch  elastic  thumbtacked  all  around, 
practically  sealing  them  in.  At  each  end  a  hole 
about  the  size  of  a  quarter  was  made  in  the  top. 


"FLOOR  HOT  HOUSE"  SUCCESSFUL 
DURING  VACATION 

Mary  Kramer,  Woodstock,  Illinois 

Before  sealing  the  violets  in,  I  picked  all  the 
buds  and  blooms  from  the  plants  and  sprayed 
them  well.  As  we  were  leaving,  I  said  a  little 
prayer  that  they  would  be  safe  until  we  got 
home.  The  sun  could  shine  on  the  plastic,  which 
in  turn  would  form  humidity  in  my  little  hot 
house.  Our  thermostat  was  put  at  sixty-five 
degrees. 

When  I  returned  I  could  hardly  wait  to 
uncover  my  pets,  which  I  did  slowly.  My  plants 
were  beautiful.  Several  were  in  bloom,  and  some 
of  the  pots  were  still  damp.  The  vermiculite  was 
still  moist.  I  had  one  hundred  and  ninety  plants 
in  the  hot  house  and  lost  only  two  small  ones. 
The  rest  of  the  plants  I  had  left  in  the  basement, 
and  some  of  these  I  had  thought  were  dying  when 
we  left.  Practically  the  same  method  was  used 
down  here  too,  all  the  plants  being  covered  with 
plastic.  To  my  surprise,  the  ones  I  had  thoughi! 
were  dying  had  made  new  growth. 

We  were  away  from  December  16th  unti 
January  12th  and  during  this  time  no  one  toucher 
the  violets.  I  am  certain  they  would  have  beoj 
all  right  for  even  two  weeks  longer. 

THE  END 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  NEED  FOR 
CROWING  UNDER  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTS 


The  Floralite  Caii:  is  the  finest  and  most  durable  made.  Stronger 
and  neater  than  others.  Finished  in  baked  on  grey  metallic  enamel, 
will  not  tarnish.  Large  easy  rolling  rubber  ball  bearing  casters.  12 
large  12  x  18  aluminum  trays.  50  in.  high,  50  in.  long,  18  in.  wide. 
With  top  bracket  70  in.  high.  40  lbs.  $51.50.  Also  complete  with  3 
fixtures,  13  in.  reflectors,  cord,  plug  and  6  —  40  watt  tubes  and 
hangers  $92.50.  With  Dualite  fixtures  100  lbs.  $98.50.  Also  made  in 
two  tier  model. 


FLORALITE  COMPANY 


10551  So.  Chicago  Road 


South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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Photographs  by  Gottscho-Schleisnor,  Courtesy  of  New  York  Times 

Movable  metal  carts  are  equipped  with  fluorescent  lights. 


Success  With  Seedlings 


When  Mrs.  Priscilla  Alden  Hutchens  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  first  started  with  her 
African  violets  back  in  October  1949,  the  use  of 
fluorescent  lights  for  growing  plants  was  in  its 
infancy.  She  started  with  two  twenty-watt  lights, 
which  were  fastened  under  the  china  closet  in 
the  breakfast  room,  and  there  she  put  her  four 
African  violets.  Propagation  from  leaf  cuttings 
soon  began,  and  descendants  of  the  first  Blue  Boy 
she  grew  this  way  are  still  among  the  cherished 
violets  on  the  kitchen  window  sills. 

Nowadays  Mrs.  Hutchens’  collection  consists 
of  over  three  hundred  plants,  and  the  dining  room 
has  been  taken  over  as  a  plant  room.  There  the 
plants  are  kept  on  movable  carts  equipped  with 
two  daylight  forty-watt  fluorescent  fixtures  under 
each  shelf,  which  lights  are  kept  on  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  hours  a  day.  The  room  temperature 
is  kept  at  an  average  of  seventy  degrees  during 
the  day  and  at  sixty  degrees  at  night.  An  electric 
floor  humidifier  is  used  to  keep  the  humidity  at 
forty  to  fifty  percent.  All  the  plants  are  given 
an  African  violet  food  every  three  weeks.  Under 
these  ideal  growing  conditions,  her  plant  room  is 
a  mass  of  bloom  at  all  times. 

The  most  fascinating  part  of  the  African 
violet  hobby  to  Mrs.  Hutchens  is  the  growing  of 
plants  from  seeds,  and  she  started  with  this 


within  a  year  of  the  time  she  first  started  using- 
fluorescent  lights. 

Plants  that  grow  best  in  her  home  surround¬ 
ings  are  selected  as  the  parent  plants,  with  due 
consideration  being  given  to  the  size  of  the 
blossoms,  and  the  color,  shape  and  growth  of  the 
foliage. 

Mrs.  Hutchens  has  been  so  successful  with  the 
distinctive  plants  she  has  raised  from  her  seed¬ 
lings,  seven  of  which  have  already  been  registered 
with  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc., 
that  perhaps  her  manner  of  pollination  and  rais-  ? 
ing  of  seedlings,  as  she  wrote  of  it  for  the  New  ^ 
York  Times,  would  be  helpful  to  others.  i 

“Pollinating  is  done  on  the  warm,  sunny  days. 
The  two  yellow  pollen  sacs  (anthers)  are  taken 
from  a  mature,  well-developed  blossom.  The  sacs 
are  opened  with  a  sharp  needle  and  the  yellow 
pollen  is  shaken  onto  a  piece  of  black  paper  for 
visibility. 

“This  pollen  is  touched  lightly  to  the  stigma 
(tip  of  the  pistil)  of  the  other  parent.  The  pistil 
resembles  a  tiny  antenna  and  remains  on  the 
stem  when  the  blossom  drops.  Once  I’m  sure 
the  pollen  has  adhered  to  the  sticky  surface  of 
the  stigma,  I  mark  the  mother  plants  with  names 
and  dates  of  crosses.  The  labeling  is  done  with 
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tiny  jewelry  tags  tied  to  each  individual  blossom 
stem.  If  the  pollination  takes,  the  stem  begins 
to  swell  in  about  a  week.  A  seed  pod  is  forming. 

“The  parent  plants  are  given  the  same  care 
as  the  other  plants.  They  are  fed  with  an  African 
violet  food  every  three  weeks,  and  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  continue  blossoming.  The  fluorescent 
lights  are  turned  on  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a 
day. 

“In  five  or  six  months  the  seed  pods  begin  to 
ripen.  The  large  green  pods  shrivel  and  turn  gray, 
and  the  stem  dries  up.  The  pods  are  then  removed 
from  the  mother  plant  and  allowed  to  dry  in  an 
open  dish  in  the  sunlight  for  at  least  a  week. 

“To  germinate  the  seeds  I  use  a  glass  icebox 
dish  with  a  cover.  In  it  I  place  a  mixture  (about 
one  and  one-half  inches  deep)  of  vermiculite  and 
sphagnum  moss.  Bits  of  charcoal  are  placed  in 
the  bottom  for  drainage.  The  mixture  is 
dampened  overnight  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
a  standard  liquid  fertilizer. 

“The  next  morning  the  dry  seed  pods  are 
opened  with  a  fine  needle.  I  sift  the  pepper-fine 
seeds  onto  a  piece  of  white  paper  and  then  over 
a  section  of  the  planting  mixture.  Each  separated 
planting  is  marked  with  plastic  labels.  The  top 
surface  of  these  areas  is  gently  pressed  down, 
but  the  seeds  are  not  covered.  After  covering 
the  dish  I  put  it  in  the  center  of  the  plant  shelf 
so  that  the  fluorescent  lights  are  about  five 
inches  above  the  lid.  The  lights  are  kept  on 
about  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  daily. 

“The  seedlings  usually  begin  to  show  in  about 
ten  days,  although  some  crosses  from  colchicine- 
treated  parent  plants  start  more  slowly.  As  soon 
as  a  mass  of  tiny  green  seedlings  appear  in  the 
dish,  the  cover  is  removed  for  about  one-half 
hour  a  day  to  give  the  plants  ventilation.  Any 
large  drops  of  moisture  which  form  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  cover  are  wiped  off.  The  growing 
seeds  should  not  be  overwatered  but  the  planting 
media  kept  just  damp  to  the  touch.  I  apply  a 
little  weak  plant  food  solution,  just  a  few  drops 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  planting. 

‘‘When  the  seedlings  are  about  one  inch  high, 
they  are  transplanted  to  small  porous  clay  pots 
containing  a  mixture  of  sterilized  potting  soil, 
vermiculite  and  ground  sphagnum  moss.  A  few 
bits  of  charcoal  are  placed  in  the  bottom.  Each 
seedling  is  lifted  from  the  dish  individually  with 
forceps  or  toothpicks.  Vermiculite  is  kept  on  the 
tiny  roots  for  protection. 


Crosses  are  recorded  on  tiny  jewelry  tags 
tied  to  each  individual  blossom  stem. 


by  “Double  Rose  of  Sharon,’’  a  sport  of  “Rose  of 
Sharon,”  which  has  a  large  double  orchid  flower 
and  dark  green,  quilted  foliage  with  deep  red  on 
the  reverse. 

Then  there  is  “Pilgrim  Maid,”  a  delicate 
China-blue  colored  blossom,  which  is  semi-double, 
and  the  leaves,  which  have  red  stems,  are  a  large, 
scalloped,  dark  green,  girl-type. 

“Christmas  Rose”  has  a  beautiful  pure  white 
blossom  and  shiny,  girl-type  leaves,  which  are 
dark  green  and  very  large.  “Double  Christmas 
Rose”  is  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  the 
blossoms  are  double. 

Many  crosses  had  to  be  made  before  “Pink 
Popcorn”  was  developed,  as  pink  is  a  recessive 
color.  This  plant  has  true  double  blossoms  of  a 
deep  pink  color,  and  dark  green,  red  backed 
foliage. 

New  seedlings  are  growing  and  coming  into 
bloom;  there  are  the  colchicine-treated  seedlings 
coming  along  which  may  produce  many  unusual 
and  different  plants;  and  the  plant  stands  are 
full  of  parent  plants  carrying  many  fat  seed  pods. 

Hybridizing  can  be  such  fun,  and  Mrs. 
Hutchens’  hobby  has  certainly  given  us  some 
outstandingly  beautiful  African  violets. 


“I  pot  each  seedling  singly  and  place  them 
uncovered  on  the  shelves.  The  rim  of  each  pot  is 
about  six  inches  from  the  lights.  The  young 
plants  are  given  the  same  care  as  the  mature 
ones  and  are  watched  for  growth  characteristics, 
type  and  color  of  blossoms.” 

The  first  seedling  selected  by  Mrs.  Hutchens 
for  registration  was  “Rose  of  Sharon,”  which  has 
a  rich  orchid  bicolor  single  blossom,  and  dark 
green,  waxy,  quilted  foliage.  This  was  followed 
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"CARE,  PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLETS" 

Helen  Montgomery,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Why  won’t  my  plants  bloom ?  How  often 
should  I  water?  How  often  should  I  feed? 
When  should  I  separate  my  baby  plants?  Will 
‘‘sodium  selenate”  retard  the  growth  and  bloom 
of  my  African  violets?  Why  are  my  blooms  so 
small  ?  What  makes  my  buds  blight  before 
blooming  ?  How  often  should  I  repot  my  violets  ? 
Is  it  true  that  miniatures  are  hard  to  raise? 

The  above  questions  are  asked  the  most  often 
of  violet  growers.  In  the  following  article  I  will 
answer  them  for  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
I  will  tell  you  how  I  raise  my  plants,  from  a  leaf 
to  a  beautiful  blooming  violet. 

I  prefer  Zonolite  for  starting  my  leaves.  It 
is  the  same  product  as  Vermiculite,  only  much 
coarser.  If  you  can  not  buy  this,  Vermiculite 
will  do.  Most  lumber  yards,  Sears,  Montgomery 
Wards,  Neil  Miller,  and  others  carry  Zonolite. 
If  you  use  Vermiculite  be  very  careful  in  keeping 
it  from  being  soggy  wet.  Soak  your  Zonolite 
in  a  bucket  of  water,  for  at  least  an  hour,  then 
take  large  handfuls,  letting  the  water  drain  off, 
and  transfer  to  your  pan,  tray  or  dish.  Prefer¬ 
ably  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  deen. 
Fill  almost  to  the  ton  and  smooth  it  over  lightly. 
Do  not  pack  it  down.  Take  your  leaf,  (a  nice 
strong  one,  not  the  outside  worn  out  ones)  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  stem  about  an  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  I  cut  mine  on  a  slight 
slant.  I  believe  the  shorter  the  stem,  the  stronger 
your  baby  plants  will  be.  Insert  the  stem  in 
your  Zonolite  or  Vermiculite  almost  to  the  edge 
of  the  leaf.  A  plastic  marker  directly  behind  the 
leaf  will  hold  it  in  nlace.  You  can  write  the  name 
of  the  variety  on  vonr  marker.  Thes'^  may  be 
nurchased  from  Neil  Miller.  If  the  ste»^  is  broken 
entirely  from  the  le^f  do  not  discard  it.  A  new 
stem  may  be  made  by  cutting,  at  a  slant,  from 
each  side. 

Now  your  leaves  are  ready  to  put  either  in 
front  of  a  window  that  gets  plenty  of  good  light 
but  not  too  sunny,  or  under  your  fluorescent  light. 
If  you  use  the  latter,  allow  about  twelve  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  leave.s  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lights.  Keep  the  trays  damp  at  all  times  but 
not  soggy. 

After  the  leaves  have  been  planted  for  two 
weeks  start  feeding  them.  I  use  one  fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  of  instant  Vigoro  to  a  quart  of  water.  I 
feed  every  other  watering.  Stick  your  finger  in 
the  pan  and  if  the  Zonolite  is  damp  do  not  water. 
Wait  until  it  is  almost  dry,  then  water  sparingly 
each  time. 

In  a  month  or  six  weeks,  sometimes  longer, 
small  plantlets  will  start  pushing  up  from  the 


base  of  the  leaves.  Let  them  continue  growing 
until  the  small  plants  are  about  two  inches  tall. 
Now  take  the  parent  leaf  with  the  plantlets  out 
of  the  pan,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
surrounding  leaves.  I  use  a  fork  and  insert  it 
under  the  clump.  Gently  pull  the  small  bunch 
of  plants  away  from  the  parent  leaf  and  separate 
each  one  of  them.  The  parent  leaf  may  be  put 
back  in  the  pan,  roots  and  all,  filling  around  the 
edges  with  fresh  Zonolite.  If  the  leaf  is  still 
strong,  it  will  grow  another  fine  crop  of  young 
plants.  You  may  now  pot  the  small  plants  in 
one  and  a  half  or  two-inch  pots,  using  your 
regular  potting  mixture,  or  do  as  I  do.  I  have 
another  pan  ready  that  has  one  half  pan  of  fresh 
Zonolite,  one  half  pan  potting  soil.  Both  are 
mixed  together  well  and  dampened.  I  set  my 
young  plants  in  this,  leaving  a  space  of  three  or 
four  inches  in  between.  Water  slightly  around 
each  little  plant  and  then  nut  the  pan  back  in 
tl^o  window  or  under  the  lights.  When  the  leaves 
of  these  plants  start  touching  each  other  you  can 
plent  them  in  three-inch  pots,  using  your  regular 
netting  soil.  If  you  have  potted  un  your  small 
r>lants  into  two-inch  nots  and  want  them  to  start 
blooming  young,  leave  them  in  the  two-inch  pots. 
After  they  have  bloomed,  shift  to  three-inch  pots. 

I  put  aluminum  foil  around  the  top  of  each 
not  with  a  small  piece  of  adhesive  tape  to  hold 
it  in  place.  I  use  colored  foil  to  blend  in  with 
the  color  schemes  of  my  rooms.  After  writing 
the  name  of  the  variety  on  the  adhesive  tane, 
I  scrub  the  markers  and  save  them  to  use  when 
starting  leaves  again. 

Here  is  the  soil  mixture  I  use.  One  coffee 
can  of  good  dirt,  one  half  can  of  each  of  the 
following:  rotted  cow  manure,  charcoal,  sand, 
brown  peat  moss,  leaf  mold.  If  you  can’t  get 
leaf  mold,  double  the  amount  of  dirt.  Mix  well 
several  days  before  using  and  water. 

Do  not  use  pots  that  are  too  large.  Violets 

f^hould  be  renotted  once  a  year  into  a  larger  size. 
From  a  two-inch  pot  to  a  three-inch  pot,  etc. 

We  want  blooms,  lots  of  them  and  large  ones. 
Good  lighting,  feeding  regularly  and  humidity 
are  main  requirements.  I  have  had  large  trays 
m^id^  bv  a  tinner,  two-inches  deen.  I  keep  these 
filled  with  wet  Zonolite.  I  nut  my  own  violets 
(the  ones  I  have  raised)  in  the  tray  as  close 
together  as  possible  without  letting  the  leaves 
touch.  They  are  either  in  a  window  or  directly 
under  the  fluorescent  lights.  I  feed  these  every 
other  watering  from  the  top  when  they  are  dry. 
T  always  use  the  same  strength  of  food.  One 
fourth  teaspoon  of  instant  Vigoro  or  one  half 
teaspoon  of  regular  Vigoro  to  each  quart  of 
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’^^arm  water.  I  think  it  is  much  better  to  feed 
often  with  a  diluted  food,  than  to  feed  heavy 
once  a  month.  Feeding  heavy  is  a  very  big 
shock  to  the  plant’s  root  system.  I  do  not  feed 
during  the  hot  summer  months.  Keep  the  Zonolite 
in  the  bottom  of  your  trays  damp  at  all  times. 

Plants  that  you  have  bought  or  that  friends 
have  given  to  you  must  be  kept  in  their  own 
separate  saucers.  These  may  not  be  infected 
with  nematodes  but  why  take  chances?  Nema¬ 
todes  only  spread  by  swimming  from  one  plant 
to  another.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  take  leaves 
from  these  plants  to  start  your  own.  These  will 
not  become  infected  with  nematodes  unless  you 
mix  them  with  plants  in  a  tray  that  are  already 
infected. 

Buds  blighting,  not  opening  into  flowers  as 
they  should,  can  be  caused  by  poor  circulation  of 
air,  not  enough  fresh  air,  scarce  feeding  or  gas 
leaks,  even  fumes  from  radiant  heaters.  A  small 
oscillating  fan  is  a  big  help  and  helps  prevent 
mold  forming  on  your  bloom  stems. 

Do  keep  your  plants  healthy.  If  a  plant 
doesn’t  look  right  or  is  sick,  dump  it.  Cyclamen 
mite  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  violet  enemies! 
It  is  easily  controlled  by  using  sodium  selenate, 
I  buy  mine  from  Neil  Miller  in  one  quarter  gram 
capsules  and  follow  his  directions  for  the  extra 
dilute  method.  It  does  not  retard  your  violets 
in  any  way. 

Black  gnats  or  manure  gnats  are  easily 
destroyed.  I  use  one  third  teaspoon  of  Chlordane 
emulsion,  forty  per  cent,  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
Watering  my  plants  with  this  solution,  from 
the  top.  One  dosage  is  generally  sufficient,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  repeated  in  a  few  weeks  if  neces¬ 
sary.  You  can  buy  Chlordane  emulsion,  from 
most  feed  stores.  Mr.  Miller  has  this  product. 

In  the  paragraph  on  nematodes  I  have  only 
told  you  how  to  prevent  root  nematodes  from 
spreading.  We  have  not  had  leaf  nematodes  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  If  you  buy  plants  or 
leaves  that  have  swollen  stems,  it  is  probably 
because  they  are  infected.  I  would  discard  them 
immediately. 

Miniatures  are  as  easy  to  raise  as  large  grow¬ 
ing  varieties.  They  are  much  more  attractive 
grown  in  small  pots.  Treat  them  and  feed  them 
the  same  as  your  large  growing  varieties. 


For  outstanding  African  violets  come  to 

MADISON  GARDENS 

Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio 

Write  for  list  — 


Whenever  you  have  the  opportunity  to  attend 
a  judging  school  be  sure  and  do  so.  You  will 
learn  how  to  groom  and  grow  your  plants  to 
perfection. 

If  there  are  questions  you  want  answered  that 
I  can  help  you  with,  write  to  me.  I  will  help 
you  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

THE  END 
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Fig.  1.  Comparative  growth  of  the  African  violet  (var.  Mentor  Boy)  following 
treatment  with  the  gibberellins.  Left,  100  micrograms  were  applied  weekly  to  the 
growing  tip  of  the  plant  from  November  9  to  November  24  (3  treatments).  Right, 
control  (no  treatment) ;  photographed  December  6,  1956. 


Fig.  2.  Comparative  growth  of  African  violet 
(var.  W.S.l)  leaves.  Right,  treated  with  gib¬ 
berellins  and  removed,  4  months  after  1st 
application,  from  lower  part  of  plant  to  photo¬ 
graph.  100  micrograms  of  gibberellins  were 
applied  weekly  to  the  growing  tips  of  each  plant 
as  in  Fig.  1.  Left,  control.  Note  the  longer 
petiole  (leaf  stem)  of  the  treated  plant. 


Fig.  3.  Comparative  shapes  of  African  violet 
leaf  blades  (var.  Mentor  Boy)  from  leaves  re¬ 
moved  from  near  the  top  of  the  plant  4  months 
after  1st  application.  Right,  from  plant  with 
treatment  as  mentioned  under  Fig.  1.  (Large 
notch  in  leaf  not  due  to  treatment.)  Left,  con¬ 
trol. 
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Fig.  4  Comparative  growth  of  African  violet  bracts  (var.  W.S.l).  Upper  row,  con¬ 
trols.  Lower  row  from  plants  treated  as  mentioned  under  Fig.  2.  Note  the  elongation 
of  the  blade  of  the  treated  plant. 

GIBBERELLINS  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON 
THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET 


Evan  Paul  Roberts,  Michigan  State  University 


If  you  want  your  African  violets  to  grow  faster 
then  try  applying  gibberellins  to  them,  but 
watch  out  —  they  may  get  too  tall! 

Japanese  and  Formosan  workers  discovered 
this  remarkable  growth  promoting  substance  over 
twenty  years  ago  but  only  recently  has  there 
been  extensive  work  with  it  in  this  country.  In 
the  Orient,  rice  was  often  infected  by  a  disease 
known  as  “Bakanae”  or  “foolish  seedling” 
disease.  It  caused  the  plants  to  grow  unusually 
tall  and  then  die.  Researchers  became  curious 
and  from  the  fungus,  Gibberella  fujikuroi,  which 
caused  the  disease,  they  isolated  a  colorless 
crystalline  material  called  gibberellin  A.  This 
they  discovered  was  responsible  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  plants  but  not  the  cause  of  the 
plants  dying.  After  a  while  other  gibberellic 
compounds  were  isolated  from  the  same  fungus 
belonging  to  the  general  group  known  as  gibberel¬ 
lins.  One  of  these  was  named  gibberellic  acid. 
At  present  this  chemical  is  made  by  a  fungus 
grown  in  a  liquid  cultural  medium  from  which 
the  acid  is  extracted. 


The  effects  of  the  gibberellins  include  many 
economic  plants.  They  may  be  sprayed  on  the 
leaves  in  a  water  solution;  placed  on  the  growing 
tips  through  droplets  of  water  solution;  fed 
through  the  roots;  applied  to  the  seed;  or  applied 
to  the  various  plant  parts  as  a  paste.  Foliage 
sprays  seem  to  be  the  most  convenient  and 
effective  method  of  application  with  many  plants. 
Only  a  few  micrograms  per  plant  are  required 
for  most  responses. 

In  vegetable  crops  the  use  of  the  gibberellins 
has:  (1)  eliminated  dwarfism  in  certain  varieties 
of  bush  beans;  (2)  has  stimulated  top  growth  in 
celery,  spinach  and  cucumbers  within  5  days  to 
2  weeks;  (3)  has  shortened  the  time  of  flowering 
and  maturity  in  bush  type  snap  beans;  has 
stimulated  lettuce,  radish  and  spinach  to  flower 
and  given  viable  seed  from  3  to  5  weeks  earlier 
when  grown  under  long  days  (14  to  18  hours  of 
light,  daily);  has  induced  biennial  crops  like 
carrot  and  cabbage  to  flower  several  months 
earlier;  has  stimulated  fruit  setting  in  the  tomato 
without  pollination;  has  promoted  earlier  germi- 
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Fig.  5.  Comparative  effect  of  gibberellins  on 
African  violet  flowers  from  (var.  W.S.l).  Upper- 
horizontal  row,  control.  Center  row  flowers  from 
plants  treated  with  3  applications  of  20  micro¬ 
grams.  Lower  row,  flowers  from  plants  treated 
with  3  applications  of  100  micrograms  (note 
abnormalities). 

nation  in  peas  and  beans.  It  hastens  flower 
development  in  some  plants  and  delayed  it  in 
others. 

In  the  field  of  Floriculture  there  are  several 
indications  that  show  the  responsiveness  of  plants 
to  gibberellins.  Work  carried  out  at  Michigan 
State  University  on  Stocks  showed  that  the 
application  of  this  material  stimulated  linear 
growth  and  hastened  the  development  of  the 
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Fig.  6.  Comparative  effect  of  gibberellins  on 
African  violet  (var.  W.S.l)  inflorescence.  Left, 
inflorescence  from  plant  treated  with  3  applica¬ 
tions  of  20  micrograms  as  in  Fig.  5.  Right,  con¬ 
trol.  Note  the  longer  peduncle  (flower  stem)  in 
the  treated  plant. 


flowers  by  two  to  four  weeks  (depending  on  the 
variety)  over  the  check  plants.  Annual  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells  and  Petunias  are  also  reported  to  have 
responded  favorably  to  gibberellin  treatment. 

Preliminary  experiments  with  African  violets 
treated  with  gibberellins  have  indicated  some 
interesting  effects.^  Mature  plants  (approxi¬ 
mately  eight  months  old)  were  treated  by  apply¬ 
ing  gibberellins  in  solution  to  the  growing  tips. 
Less  than  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  first 
treatment  the  leaves  were  observed  to  have 
moved  upward  away  from  the  rim  of  the  flower 
pot.  (Figure  1).  Petiole  elongation  was  also 
noticeable  at  the  same  time  (Fig.  1).  This  gave 
an  overall  result  of  a  taller  plant  as  compared 
to  the  plant  which  was  not  treated.  Other 
observed  effects  were:  an  increased  growth  of 
bracts  (Fig.  4);  elongation  of  the  leaf  blade 
(Fig.  3);  increased  length  of  petals  (Fig.  5); 
abnormal  development  of  flowers  in  the  100 


^  The  formulation  of  the  material  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  plants  by  Dr.  Martin  J.  Bukovac, 
Department  of  Hort.  Michigan  State  University 
is  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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microgram  treatment  (Fig.  5);  increased  stig- 
matic  surface  (Fig.  5).  Another  interesting 
observation  was  that  the  100  microgram  treat¬ 
ment  produced  many  more  flowers  on  the  variety 
W.  S.  1.  than  the  control.  At  the  present  time 
this  is  thought  to  be  caused  by  stimulation  of 
flower  bud  development. 

Gibberellin  producers  include  Merck  and 
Company,  Eli  Lilly  and  Company,  and  Chas. 
Pfizer  and  Company.  Small  quantities  are  avail¬ 
able  from  them  for  research  purposes.  Recently 
this  material  has  become  commercially  available. 

More  detailed  and  extensive  testing  is  needed 
before  African  violet  growers  will  realize  the 
full  effects  of  the  gibberellins. 
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Fig.  7.  Comparative  effect  of  gibberellins  on 
African  violet  styles  (var.  Red  King).  Right, 
style  from  flower  of  non-treated  plant.  Left, 
from  flowers  of  plants  treated  with  3  applications 
of  20  micrograms  as  under  Fig.  5.  Note  the 
apparent  increase  in  the  stigmatic  surface. 
(Uppermost.). 
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accessories  into  one  unit.  Supplied  complete  with  all  wiring,  extension  cords,  etc. 
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CIAL  LIGHT.  146  pages,  illustrated,  $3.50. 
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Left,  Mr.  Camati  and  his 
beautiful  display  of  African 
violets. 

About  fifteen  thousand 
persons  attended  the  first  flower 
show  held  in  Curitiba,  Brazil  at 
the  Public  Library,  November 
17  to  23,  1956.  The  non-com¬ 
petitive  exhibit  was  free  to  the 
public. 


A  GOOD  WILL  AMBASSADOR  THROUGH 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


One  of  the  most  interesting-  exhibits,  which 
fascinated  the  fifteen  thousand  visitors  to 
the  African  Violet  and  Ornamentals  Flower  Show 
in  the  Public  Library  in  Curitiba,  southern  Brazil, 
from  November  17  to  23,  1956,  was  the  display 
of  forty  African  violets  shown  by  Mr,  Felicio 
Camati  of  Curitiba.  There  were  approximately 
seven  hundred  plants,  ornamentals  and  violets, 
exhibited,  but  Mr.  Camati’s  forty  African  violets 
were  a  continuous  center  of  interest  during  the 
entire  show.  The  placard  above  the  African  violet 
display  bore  the  name  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc.,  and  told  that  all  the 
violets  exhibited  were  named  varieties  registered 
with  the  African  Violet  Society. 

Mr.  Camati’s  interest  in  violets  started  back 
in  1952  when  he  went  to  Buenos  Aires  for  a 
vacation.  While  there  he  saw  his  first  African 
violets,  and  was  so  interested  that  when  he 
returned  to  Curitiba  he  enrolled  at  the  “Centro 
Cultural  Inter  Americano”  as  an  English  student 
so  that  he  could  learn  English,  subscribe  to  the 
African  Violet  Magazine  to  learn  about  the  lovely 
plants,  and  then  import  some. 

In  1955  he  imported  from  Tinari  Greenhouse 
a  large  number  of  plants,  he  also  ordered 
some  from  other  greenhouses.  He  now  has  two 
hundred  and  eight  named  varieties,  all  imported 
from  the  United  States.  The  plants  and/or  leaves 
are  sent  by  airmail,  and  reach  him  within  twelve 
days,  in  fine  condition. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Brazilian  vermiculite  is  not 
suitable  for  raising  leaves,  it  is  necessary  to 
import  vermiculite  from  the  United  States,  along 
with  Rootone,  insecticides,  fungicides,  sodium 


selenate  and  other  materials  for  use  in  growing 
violets. 

The  soil  formula  he  uses  is  one  part  rich  black 
leafmold,  one  part  sand,  one  part  peatmoss,  one 
part  fine  charcoal,  one  part  soil  from  the  forest, 
and  sometimes  a  little  dried  cattle  manure.  In 
planting,  he  places  a  little  vermiculite  around  the 
roots  of  every  plant. 

Rootone  is  used  on  the  leaves  which  are  started 
in  vermiculite  and  kept  under  electric  lights  (not 
fluorescent).  After  twenty-five  or  thirty  days  the 
leaves  are  rooted,  then  they  are  planted  in  soil 
in  a  flat,  and  in  about  thirty  days  more  the 
young  plants  appear  from  the  mother  leaf.  Some¬ 
times  the  leaves  are  placed  directly  in  soil  in  a 
flat,  but  into  each  hole,  before  the  leaf  is  inserted, 
is  placed  a  little  vermiculite.  The  flats  used  hold 
about  thirty  leaves  each.  After  the  leaves  are  set 
up,  the  flats  are  set  deep  in  soil  and  covered 
with  plastic.  The  temperature  is  about  eighty 
degrees  during  the  day  and  sixty  degrees  at  night 
in  the  summer.  The  small  plants  appear  in 
forty-five  to  fifty-five  days.  Leaves  are  started 
only  during  the  spring  and  summer,  not  in  the 
winter. 

In  the  attic  room  in  which  Mr.  Camati  grows 
his  violets  he  has  about  three  thousand  young 
plants  and  about  two  thousand  leaves  started. 
Both  electric  lights  and  fluorescent  lights  are 
used.  The  heat  from  the  electric  lights  does  not 
bother  the  violets,  as  they  are  about  thirty  inches 
from  the  plants.  Lights  are  kept  on  for  fourteen 
hours  a  day.  Ventilation  is  from  a  window.  The 
roof  of  the  house  is  tiled,  alternating  with 
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Mr.  Camati,  a  Life  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Society 
is  pictured  with  his  plants 
growing  under  artificial 
light. 


translucent  glass  tiles  and  clay  tiles,  so  the  violets 
get  a  lot  of  bright  light  but  no  direct  sunlight. 
During  the  hottest  summer  months,  the  plants 
are  protected  by  a  plastic  cover  on  the  wall. 
Each  tray  up  here  has  two  hundred  and  seventy 
two-and-one-half  inch  clay  pots.  Watering  is 
generally  done  from  the  bottom,  but  sometimes 
the  plants  are  sprayed.  Hyponex  solution  is 
used  about  once  a  month. 

In  one  of  the  living  rooms,  the  window  has 
translucent  glass  so  the  plants  on  the  upper  shelf 
get  much  light  but  no  direct  sun;  there  is  a  two- 
fixture  forty  watt  fluorescent  light  on  the  lower 
shelf,  which  is  kept  on  for  fourteen  hours  a  day. 
These  two  shelves  hold  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  varieties,  always  in  bloom,  so  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Camati  have  a  regular  African  violet 
paradise  to  enjoy  when  they  sit  down  and  relax 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Camati  grows  his  violets  as  a  hobby,  but 
sells  some  from  his  home  as  he  wants  to  en¬ 
courage  the  growing  of  violets  throughout  his 
country.  It  is  doubtful  if  anyone  else  in  Brazil 
has  as  large  a  collection  of  imported  varieties 
from  the  United  States  as  Mr.  Camati  has,  and 
people  come  from  many  of  the  adjoining  states 
to  see  his  beautiful  collection.  He  is  recom¬ 
mending  to  all  persons  there  who  are  interested 
in  growing  violets  that  they  learn  English,  so 
they  can  read  the  good  books  about  African  violet 
culture,  and  he  will  also  help  them  enroll  as 
members  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.  He  has  imported  many  books  on 
how  to  grow  violets,  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson’s  and 
others,  which  he  is  always  delighted  to  lend  to 
those  who  are  interested.  .  . 

Mr.  Camati  is  most  anxious  to  see  people  in 
all  parts  of  Brazil  become  interested  in  the 
growing  of  African  violets,  and  hopes  through 


this  means  to  help  promote  good  will,  friendship, 
and  better  relations  between  the  peoples  of  North 
and  South  America. 

As  Mr.  Camati  says,  “Due  to  the  African 
violet,  I  write  and  read  English.  I  hope  one  day 
to  go  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  visit 
some  of  the  large  greenhouses,  but  when  that 
day  will  be  I  do  not  know.”  In  the  meantime, 
without  a  doubt,  he  will  be  spreading  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  African  violets  to  his  countrymen.  Good 
Luck,  Mr.  Camati,  in  all  your  worthwhile  efforts! 

THE  END 
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CwArr  FROM  CrickehFarm 


Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


Hi  Neighbor!  Here’s  that  column  again.  And 
you  selected  the  subject  material  for  it. 

When  we  started  this  “Chaff”  column,  it  was 
a  trial  thing.  We  didn’t  know  if  you  readers 
would  be  interested.  So  I  threw  in  a  little  of  this 
and  a  little  of  that.  And  every  time  there  were 
letters.  They  came  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  So  we  continued.  Each  issue  seemed  to 
be  of  interest  to  someone,  until  the  December 
1956  issue.  Then,  my  goodness,  the  column 
pleased  many,  but  the  mail  on  Gesneriads  really 
snowed  me  under.  My  mail  box  looked  like 
Elvis  Presley’s!  From  Massachusetts  to  Oregon 
.  .  ,  Texas  to  British  Columbia  .  .  .  everyone 
wanted  more  knowledge  on  Gesneriads.  We  think 
that’s  wonderful,  because  all  the  “kissin’  cousins” 
and  “petticoat  relations”  are  interesting  to  grow. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  the  same  as  Paul 
Arnold  does.  He  doesn’t  see  this  magazine,  so  I 
can  quote  from  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  in  which 
he  says  “I’m  so  crazy  about  all  the  Gesneriads 
that  I  don’t  mind  how  many  other  folks  I  con¬ 
taminate  in  the  same  way.”  Paul  has  a  green¬ 
house  as  a  hobby  and  his  regular  bread  and 
butter  job  doesn’t  deal,  even  remotely,  with 
raising  plants.  Amazing,  isn’t  it,  how  these 
plants  get  into  our  blood? 

So  to  get  back  to  Gesneriads  again,  Alma 
suggested  we  talk  about  Episcias,  in  some  detail 
this  time,  as  so  many  of  you  seem  to  be  interested 
in  them.  The  most  interesting  part  of  doing  this 
column  is  the  reader-response.  You  ask  questions, 
and  many  times  I  have  to  do  some  research  to 
find  the  answers,  so  I  add  to  my  own  kuowledge 
and  we  all  benefit.  I’ll  be  honest  and  confess  that 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn,  both  in  book  know¬ 
ledge  and  growing  habits. 

I’m  sure  there  is  much  confusion  in  the 
nomenclature  field.  Eecently  I  read  that  Episcias 
“Kitty”  and  Cupreata  metallica  are  the  same. 
Kitty  is  that  lovely  coppery  leafed  one  with  the 
lilac-rose  and  silver  mid-ribbing.  The  bloom  is 
scarlet.  I  find  it  a  difficult  one  to  grow.  At 
least,  it  seems  temperamental  in  my  plant  room. 
Botanical  Gardens  in  Montreal  has  it  growing  like 
crazy  all  over  the  place,  which  leads  me  to  believe 
that  Kitty  likes  less  light  intensity  and  more 
humidity. 

So  many  have  asked  about  Lady  Lou.  I 
learned  something  interesting  about  this  one  by 


corresponding  with  Margaret  Vallin  in  Texas. 
(She  is  the  “T.V.  Series”  originator  and  showed 
that  lovely  “Pink  Miracle”  seedling  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  Minneapolis  —  remember?)  She 
wrote  that  Mr.  Barker  (who  originated  Lady 
Lou,  and  who  is  also  in  Texas)  said  that  the 
runners  which  were  mostly  pink  and  ivory  were 
not  as  sturdy  as  their  sisters  which  showed  more 
green.  The  green  gives  them  vitality  .  .  .  and 
he  would  never  sell  all  pink  runners  because, 
even  though  they  were  more  beautiful,  they 
lacked  the  green  to  keep  them  robust  and  vital 
looking.  Or  should  I  say  that  the  all  pink 
wouldn’t  remain,  “in  the  pink  of  condition.” 
(Good  gracious!  That’s  a  terrible  pun,  isn’t  it?) 
My  own  findings  are  that  Lou  does  well  under 
lights,  but  prefers  a  more  shady  comer  when 
grown  in  natural  light.  The  bloom  is  scarlet,  yet, 
to  my  amazement,  my  plant  has  produced  two 
very  beautiful  rich  uink  blooms  on  one  of  the 
all  green  runners.  The  same  runner  has  given 
me  scarlet  blooms  ever  since.  You  figure  it  out, 
I  can’t. 

I’ll  describe  briefly  some  of  the  other  red 
blossom  varieties.  Some  are  orange-red,  some 
more  rosy-red,  but  nevertheless  red. 

Episcia  Acajou  —  Dark  mahogany  leaf, 
broadly  veined  with  silvery  green. 

Episcia  Chocolate  Soldier  —  Very  dark  choco¬ 
late  leaf  with  narrow  silver  midrib. 

Episcia  Fulgida  —  Large,  bronzy  brown 
leaves,  silvery  green  veining. 

Episcia  Frosty  —  Frosted,  hairy  green  leaf, 
darker  edge  and  wide  silver  midrib. 

Episcia  Silver  Sheen  —  Bright  silver  leaves, 
darker  margins. 

Episcia  Harlequin  —  Smooth,  shiny  leaves 
with  dark  brown  edges,  contrasting 
greenish  white  center  area. 

Episcia  Viridifolia  —  Smooth,  glossy,  nile 
green  leaves. 

Episcia  Emerald  Queen  —  Hairy,  emerald 
green  leaves,  narrow  silver  midrib  and 
veins. 

Episcia  Sylvan  Beauty  —  Smooth,  silvery 
green  leaves,  medium  brown  margins. 

Episcia  Splendens  —  Emerald  green  leaves, 
broad  silver  markings. 

Episcia  Cupreata  —  Hairy,  coppery  leaf. 
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Top  page,  E.  Lady  Lou. 


Center  page,  E.  dianthiflora. 


Bottom  page,  E.  Emerald  Queen. 


I’m  sure  there  are  more,  so  you  add  the 
names  as  you  discover  them  for  yourself. 

In  the  blue  flowered  department  we  have: 


Episcia  lilacina  '‘Var.  Fanny  Haage”  —  Very 
beautiful  foliage  with  broad  pattern  oi 
green,  large  blue  flowers  in  spring  and 
summer. 


Episcia  lilacina,  bronze-leaf  variety  —  Large 
bronzy  hairy  leaves  with  large  blue  flowers. 

Episcia  lilacina,  green  leaf  variety  —  Small 
dark  green  leaves,  same  flowers  as  above, 
shy  bloomer.  (Known  earlier  as  E.  chonta- 
lensis.) 


Then  there  are  the  white  ones: 

Episcia  dianthiflora  —  Very  small,  velvety 
green  leaves.  Bloom  is  fringed. 

Episcia  pundita  x  dianthiflora  —  A  hybrid  ol 
both,  leaves  larger  than  dianthiflora. 


In  the  pink  field  I  know  only  one,  Pinkiscia. 
This  has  the  chocolaty  brown  leaves  with  very 
fine  midribbing  of  pale  green.  Bloom  is  deep, 
bright  pink. 


Recently  I  heard  of  a  yellow  one  called 
Tropical  Topaz.  Have  not  seen  it  and,  at  the 
present  writing,  I  don’t  know  where  to  get  it. 
There  are  also  Canal  Zone  varieties  which  are 
reported  to  have  beautiful  foliage.  These  are 
strangers  to  me  too,  at  this  time.  Maybe  some 
of  you  folks  can  furnish  further  information  on 
these. 


I  wouldn’t  risk  my  reputation  by  telling  you 
how  to  grow  these  lovely  plants.  I  find  that 
raising  Episcias  is  the  same  as  raising  babies, 
in  that,  rarely  do  you  find  two  people  who  follow 
the  same  procedure.  I  can  say  only  that  Episcias 
like  warmth,  object  to  cold  draughts,  seem  to 
have  different  degrees  of  tolerance  for  light, 
enjoy  a  light  porous,  well  drained  soil,  and  like 
to  roam  all  over,  without  discipline,  on  a  moist 
bed.  Mine  enjoy  a  daily  “misting”  with  warm 
water.  I’m  glad  that  none  of  mine  are  looking 
over  my  shoulder  as  I  write  that,  because  I  can 
just  hear  them  saying,  “Then  WHY  in  the  name 
of  Pete  doesn’t  she  DO  IT  EVERY  DAY,  when 
we  show  her  we  respond  to  it.”  Well,  readers, 
you  know  how  it  is,  the  shoemaker’s  children 
are  always  without  shoes.  There  are  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  day,  but  many  other  things  besides 
plants  demand  a  housewife’s  time.  And,  my 
husband  appreciates  clean  clothes  and  good  meals 
as  much  as  plants  appreciate  daily  spraying. 
So  first  things  come  first. 


I  have  enjoyed  receiving  all  your  letters  and 
sending  you  answers.  Thanks  to  all  of  you  who 
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E.  Frosty 


E.  Chocolate  Soldier 


remembered  to  enclose  a  stamp.  It  is  much 
appreciated,  and  I  wish  all  of  you  would  think  to 
do  it.  I  hope  you  will  all  make  friends  with  a 
few  Episcias,  you  will  like  them  I’m  sure. 

Perhaps  later  you  would  like  to  hear  about 
other  interesting  members  of  the  Gesneriad 
family.  Some  are  tall,  some  are  short,  some 
trail,  and  one  in  particular  is  a  stubborn  and  not 
very  beautiful  relative.  Alma  says  she  threw 
hers  out  as  they  weren’t  compatible.  Paul  Arnold 
persuaded  his  to  bloom  (I  saw  it  and  smelled  it, 
very  fragrant!),  and  mine  has  a  bud  but  whether 
I  can  get  it  into  full  flower  is  another  story. 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  are  other  ways 
of  going  crazy,  but  none  that  provide  as  much 
pleasure  while  you  are  doing  it.  So  try  a  few 


NEW  STARLITE  GARDEN  LAMP  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful  lamp  made.  The  perforated 
shade  filters  the  light  into  your  room.  Rubber  tipped 
legs  will  not  mar  or  slip.  33  in.  long,  14  in.  wide 
and  18  in.  high.  Will  accommodate  32  or  more  plants. 
Black  Wrought  Iron  with  white  reflector  with  cord, 
plug,  switch  and  2  tubes.  $22.50  Post  Paid. 

FLORALITE  CO. 

10551  So.  Chicago  Road 
South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


of  these  relatives  and  learn  to  grow  ’em,  because 
experience  is  always  a  good  teacher  and  you  may 
learn  some  new  tricks  that  you  can  pass  on  to 
your  neighbor.  The  more  we  grow,  the  more  we 
learn,  and  the  more  we  learn  the  more  we  have 
to  share,  and  the  more  we  share  the  more  we 
ourselves  grow.  Pleasant  little  circle,  isn’t  it? 
Let’s  all  get  inside  and  make  it  wider  so  it  can 
accommodate  more  folks  who  might  find  hap¬ 
piness  in  this  fascinating  hobby. 

Guess  that  is  about  all  for  this  time.  And 
thanks  once  more  for  your  nice  friendly  letters. 
I’ll  drop  in  on  you  again  in  September.  So,  until 
then,  you  and  your  plants  have  a  good  summer 
and  “good  growing”  to  both  of  you. 

THE  END 


I 
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.  .  .  keeps  the  soil  loose 
and  pliable  for  better 
growing.  Each  pellet  of 
exploded  siliceous  rock 
is  filled  with  tiny  holes 
which  store  air  essen¬ 
tial  to  plant  growth 
and  health. 


Write  for  new  price  list  showing  prices  of 
1/10  bu.,  1/2  bu.  and  2  bu,  bags  postpaid. 

SPONCE-ROK  SALES 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited. 

2112  Hubbard  Ave.  Middleton,  Wis. 
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Report  of  Awards  Committee 

Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Chm.,  Maysviile,  Kentucky 


T  he  Awards  Committee  has  received  and  evalu¬ 
ated  all  awards  and  reports.  HONORARY 
ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  CERTIFICATES  were 
awarded  to: 

Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  New  York,  who 
writes  a  cleverly  illustrated  column  for  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Magazine  with  diversity  and  gives 
much  cultural  information  with  pleasant  doses 
of  humor. 

Nelle  Berst,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  her  fine  work 
in  promoting  the  Boyce  Edens  Research  Fund. 

Ruth  Dahnke,  Merriam,  Kansas,  who  has  in 
various  ways  assisted  in  the  dissemination  of 
information  about  the  growing  of  African  Violets 
and  the  Society. 

Merle  Hardy,  St.  Genevieve,  Ontario,  Canada, 
for  her  faithful  service  in  promoting  the  African 
Violet  and  the  Society  in  Canada. 

Phil  Libby,  Houston,  Texas,  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  list  of  Registered  Plants  published  in 
the  1955-56  Members’  Handbook. 

Phyllis  Barker,  Tanganyika,  Africa,  whose 
stories  from  far  away  Tanganyika,  the  birthplace 
of  the  African  Violet,  are  most  educational. 

Eunice  Fisher,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  for  her 
faithful  assistance  as  News  Editor  of  the  Homing 


Pigeon  and  later  Editor  of  the  Show  News  and 
Views  section  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine. 

Mary  Mutchner,  Richmond,  Indiana,  who 
receives  much  mail  which  she  promptl;^  forwards 
to  the  correct  person  and  thereby  serves  the 
Society. 

Elizabeth  Greeley,  Chicago,  who  has  rendered 
outstanding  service  to  the  Society  in  spreading 
interest  in  African  Violets  through  her  programs 
of  colored  slides  and  as  a  director  and  chairman 
of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Marie  Dannemiller,  Barberton,  Ohio,  who  is  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  growing  African  Violets 
organically  and  has  developed  and  shared  a 
growing  medium  that  is  popularly  known  as 
Nature’s  Way. 

The  FLOWER  GROWER  MAGAZINE 
STERLING  SILVER  PLATE  is  a  competitive 
award  for  Affiliated  Chapter  leadership  and  was 
won  by  Mrs.  John  (“Bee”)  Wills,  Elgin,  Illinois. 
This  member  has  organized  five  active  African 
Violet  Clubs,  has  given  plants  with  cultural  in¬ 
formation  to  many  individuals  as  well  as  to  shut- 
ins  and  rest  homes.  She  is  a  successful  hybridizer 
with  several  named  varieties  registered. 

HONORARY  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  CERTIFI¬ 
CATE  to  Priscilla  Landaker,  Cincinnati,  for  her 


Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Landaker  and  the  Awards  Committee,  Mrs.  McGraw,  Mrs.  Crotty, 
Mrs.  Layson. 


fine  creative  work  as  Show  Chairman  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  promoting  the  commercial  division  of  the 
Convention  Show  until  it  has  expanded  into  a 
major  attraction  and  highlight  of  the  Society’s 
annual  meeting.  She  has  shown  vision  and  good 
taste  in  planning  schedules,  ribbons  and  perfect¬ 
ing  other  details.  She  also  handles  the  commercial 


ROOTED 

AFRICAN  VIOLET 
LEAVES 


In  plastic  pots 

PLANTS 

Choice  new  varieties 

PLASTIC  POTS  PAY  DIRT 

Postcard  brings  list  by  return  mail 

VIOLETS  by  ELIZABETH 

3131  Montrose  Rockford,  Illinois 
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salesroom,  and  has  given  generously  of  her  time 
to  other  phases  of  work  of  the  Society. 

SPECIAL  AWARDS,  AMATEUR  DIVISION 
CONVENTION  SHOW 

ALMA  WRIGHT  AWARD,  $25  to  Miniature 
Specimen  “Minneapolis”  won  by  Mrs.  J.  R,  Bush, 
Muncie,  Kansas. 

BEHNKE  NURSERIES  AWARD  $50 

$25  to  Mrs.  William  Graham,  Jeffersonville, 
Indiana,  on  “Sweet  Memory” 

$15  to  Mrs.  Sam  Greenfield,  Galesburg, 
Illinois,  on  “Pink  Fantasy” 

$10  to  Mrs.  H.  R.  Tiedman,  Normall,  Illinois, 
on  “All  Aglow.” 

DAVIDSON  COUNTY  SOCIETY  OF  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  CLUBS,  $25  FOR  BEST  PINK  SPECI¬ 
MEN  to  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush,  Muncie,  Kansas  on 
“Uncle  Bob.” 

POPULAR  GARDENING  MAGAZINE  STER¬ 
LING  SILVER  BOWL  SWEEPSTAKES  AWARD 
to  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush,  Muncie,  Kansas. 


NOW-A  New  Aluminum  ^LraCad 


For  perfect,  practical,  and  easy  indoor  gardening.  Now 
the  popular  TUBE  CRAFT  FLORA  CART  is  available 
in  tubular  aluminum  construction,  and  at  no  additional 
cost.  Made  of  a  special  heat-treated  aluminum  alloy, 
it  is  light  weight,  corrosion  resisting,  and  sturdy.  The 
large  heavy  duty  4"  diameter  rubber-tired  ball  bearing 
swivel  casters  make  it  easily  moved  even  over  heavy 
carpeting. 


NEW  TYPE  FLUORESCENT  FIXTURE 


TUBE  CRAFT  also  offers,  for  the  first  time,  the  brand  new  Com- 
bolite  fluorescent  fixture,  designed  especially  for  flower  culture, 
combining  both  incandescent  and  fluorescent  light,  proved  superior 
to  either  one  used  alone. 

TUBE  CRAFT  is  also  currently  offering  several  new  and  practical 
accessories  of  special  interest  to  Flora  Cart  owners  and  indoor 
garden  hobbyists. 


THE  NEW  ALUMINUM 


Why  not  write  today  for  free  literature  covering  full  description 
and  prices  ? 


NOTE  —  The  manufacturers  of  the  popular  FloraCart  are  happy  to 
again  present  a  FloraCart  (Model  CA2  complete  unit)  as  an 
award  at  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Rochester, 
New  York  —  April  24,  25,  26,  1958. 

CLASS  —  Three  specimen  plants  (1  true  purple,  1  pink,  and  1  white. 

any  variety)  scoring  the  highest  points.  Each  plant  must 
score  at  least  85  points.  These  plants  are  to  be  entered  in 
the  regular  classes  for  true  purples,  pinks,  and  whites. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS  — 

1953  —  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1954  —  Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue,  Donaldson,  Tennessee. 

1955  —  Rev.  Harold  L.  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

195fi  —  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck.  St.  Joseph.  Missouri. 

1957  —  Mrs,  J.  R.  Bush,  Muncie,  Kansas. 


C  Tube  Craft 


Dept,  C 

1950  West  114tii  St. 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 
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ROSE  ACRE  NURSERIES  $50  ARRANGE¬ 
MENT  CLASS 


1st  —  $25  to  Mrs.  T.  C.  Baysore,  Mason,  Ohio 


2nd  —  $15  to  Mrs.  Charles  Haley,  So.  Ft. 
Mitchell,  Ky. 


3rd  —  $10  to  Pauline  Gross,  Clayton,  Ohio. 


SELECT  VIOLET  HOUSE,  $25  FOR  BEST 
DOUBLE  PINK  BOY  to  Mrs.  L.  B,  Hotchkiss, 
Peoria,  Illinois. 


SMITH  POTTING  SOIL  CO.  FOR  MOST  OUT¬ 
STANDING  SEEDLING  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Siihr, 
Waterville,  Ohio. 


TINARI  GREENHOUSES  AV/ARD,  a  Floraliter 
and  eight  African  Violets  for  most  blues  of  Tinari 
introduction  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Suhr,  Waterville, 
Ohio. 


$50  and  plaque  for  best  specimen  to  Mrs. 
Mary  E,  Suhr,  Waterville,  Ohio,  on  “Pink  Ideal” 
$25  and  plaque  for  best  specimen  dark  purple 
to  Mrs.  L,  A.  Beck,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  on 
“Purple  Knight” 


$'25  and  plaque  for  best  specimen  red  to  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Suhr,  Waterville,  Ohio,  on  “Red  Wing” 


$25  and  plaque  for  best  white  to  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Bush,  Miincie,  Kansas,  on  “Ivory  Queen.” 


YEAR  BOOK  AWARDS  BY  THE  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  MAGAZINE 


1st  —  $5  to  Viking  African  Violet  Club,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri 


2nd  —  $3  to  Puyallup  Valley  African  Violet 
Club,  Puyallup  Valley,  Washington 


3rd  —  $2  to  County  Bell  African  Violet  Club, 
St.  Louis  County,  Missouri. 


$25  to  oldest  man  member  of  Society  present 
when  awards  are  made  went  to  Mr,  Harry  Hilger, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 


The  SOCIETY'S  STERLING  SILVER  CUP  to 
best  specimen  to  Mrs.  Mary  E,  Suhr,  Waterville, 
Ohio,  on  “Pink  Ideal” 


AWARD  OF  MERIT  ROSETTE  to  Mrs,  J.  R. 
Bush,  Muncie,  Kansas,  on  “Purple  Knight” 


HONORABLE  MENTION  ROSETTE  to  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Bush,  Muncie,  Kansas,  on  “Uncle  Bob” 


COMMERCIAL  SILVER  CUP  to  Mr.  Lyndon 
Lyon,  Dolgeville,  New  York,  for  best  Commercial 
Exhibit, 

THE  END 


TUBE  CRAFT  FLORAL  CART  AWARD  for 
best  purple,  pink  and  white  to  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush, 
Muncie,  Kansas. 

STIMUPLANT  LABORATORIES  COMPANY 


Mrs.  Fisher,  Mrs.  Greeley,  Mrs.  Baysore,  Mrs. 
Suhr. 


TONKADALE  GREENHOUSES  SURPRISE 
AWARD  OF  $50 

$'25  to  the  oldest  woman  member  of  the 
Society  present  when  awards  are  made  went  to 
Mrs,  W,  H,  Crowder,  Huntington,  West  Virginia 


Prize  winning  Year  Books. 

Mrs.  Berst,  Mrs.  Beck,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Mrs. 
Tiedman,  Mrs.  Gross,  Mrs.  Bush. 
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PHOSPHORUS  AND  FLOWERING  THE  YEAR  AROUND 


Howard  L.  Mills,  Marshall  College 


This  talk  was  presented  by  Dr.  Mills  as  a  summary  report  of  his  findings  during  this  research 
project.  Dr.  Mills  has  a  large  amount  of  additional  data  which  he  will  analyze  and  make  the  subject 
of  a  later  report  —  Neil  C.  Miller,  Chairman  of  Research  Committee. 


The  major  portion  of  any  plant  is  made  up  of 
three  chemical  elements:  carbon;  hydrogen; 
and  oxygen.  The  carbon  enters  the  plant  from  the 
atmosphere  as  the  gas  carbon  dioxide;  the  hydro¬ 
gen  is  obtained  from  the  water  which  enters  the 
roots;  while  oxygen  comes  both  from  the  oxygen 
gas  of  the  atmosphere  and  from  that  found  in 
water.  Thus,  the  major  portion  of  a  plant  is 
derived  from  air  and  water.  However  a  plant 
will  not  do  its  best  or  even  survive  for  long  when 
given  air  and  water  alone.  It  requires  a  variety 
of  inorganic  mineral  elements  which  are  supplied 
through  the  roots  growing  in  soils.  Even  though 
these  soil  chemicals  make  up  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  plant’s  bulk  (i.e.  2  to  10  percent  of  its 
dried  weight)  they  are  required  by  the  plant  for 
normal  growth  and  for  the  production  of  flowers 
and  seeds.  These  soil  chemicals  include  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  calcium,  potassium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  copper,  boron,  and 
molybdenum.  Of  these  twelve,  nitrogen  must  be 
supplied  in  greatest  amount.  Phosphorus,  while 
being  required  in  lesser  amounts  than  nitrogen, 
has  been  sometimes  called  the  “master  key  to 
agriculture”  inasmuch  as  low  crop  production  is 
due  more  often  to  a  lack  of  phosphorus  than  to 
the  lack  of  any  other  soil  element. 

Phosphorus  favors  rapid  growth  of  plants  and 
hastens  flowering  and  produces  larger  numbers 
of  flowers  and  fruits  in  many  plants.  We  chose 
the  present  work  to  determine  what  effect  phos¬ 
phorus  would  have  on  the  flowering  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  violet  and  to  determine  the  amounts  of 
phosphorus  which  would  give  good  flowering  of 
these  plants  the  year  round. 

Now  our  problem  was  not  as  simple  as  it 
might  at  first  sound.  It  seems  that  phosphorus 
may  exist  in  several  forms  in  soils  some  of 
which  can  be  readily  absorbed  by  the  plants  and 
others  which  cannot  be  absorbed  at  all  under 
certain  conditions.  This  is  so  inasmuch  as  the 
soil  is  a  complex  mixture  being  comnosed  of  sand, 
silt,  clay  and  humus.  The  first  three  of  these 
originate  from  rock  by  weathering  while  humus 
is  the  decayed  residual  portion  of  plant  parts. 
The  larger  particles  of  soil,  the  sand  and  silt,  are 
similar  to  the  rocks  from  which  the  soil  origi¬ 
nated.  They,  thus,  represent,  in  an  ideal  case  at 
least,  merely  fragmented  rock.  The  smaller 
particles  of  the  soil,  the  clay  particles,  do  not, 
however,  correspond  in  chemical  constitution  to 


the  rock  from  which  they  came.  The  original 
rock  is  relatively  inert  and  resistant  to  change 
—  so  long  as  they  remain  large  particles.  But 
as  the  larger  particles  are  weathered  they  become 
smaller  and  smaller  and  at  the  same  time  the 
surface  which  is  exposed  and  subject  to  weather¬ 
ing  gets  larger  and  larger.  As  this  gradually 
occurs,  the  characteristics  of  the  parent  rock 
disappears  and  these  smaller  particles  assume 
new  characteristics.  These  characteristics  of 
clay  are  of  great  importance  in  determining 
whether  plants  are  able  to  grow  in  a  particular 
soil.  Perhaps  the  most  important  property  of 
clay  is  its  ability  to  absorb,  to  hold,  and  to 
furnish  the  mineral  elements  needed  by  plants. 
Humus  likewise  has  these  same  abilities.  The 
problem  which  complicates  matters  is  that,  the 
plant  in  order  to  grow,  must  be  able  to  obtain 
these  minerals  from  the  soil,  and  this  is  more 
or  less  difficult  to  do  in  different  soils  and  under 
different  conditions. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  soils  contain  an 
abundant  amount  of  phosphorus.  However,  it  is 
also  known  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  phosphorus  is  available  to  the  plant  and  tbe 
percentage  that  is  available  will  vary  in  different 
soils.  Thus  some  soils  may  require  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  more  or  less  phosphorus  to  give  best 
development  of  plants.  Therefore  our  experi¬ 
ments  were  designed  to  evaluate  the  phosphorus 
requirements  in  two  different  types  of  soils. 

Another  problem  is  also  involved  in  our  in¬ 
vestigations.  This  deals  with  the  necessity  or 
desirability  of  using  soils  containing  humus  for 
African  violet  culture.  For,  it  is  common  know¬ 
ledge  —  almost  a  universal  experience  —  that 
good  growth  of  violets  is  related  to.  and 
dependent  upon,  the  presence  of  humus  in  the 
soil.  It  has  often  been  said  that  violets  require 
.in  acid  soil  and  that  hu’^us  furnishes  this  con¬ 
dition.  In  our  work  with  phosphorus  we  were 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a  soil  may  contain  a 
tremendous  amount  of  phosphorus  which  was 
completely  unavailable  to  plants.  The  extent  of 
this  unavailable  phosphate  is  related  to  the 
acidity  of  the  soil  —  and  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  humus.  For  example,  in  soils  which 
are  quite  acid  (pH  of  2.5  —  3.5)  phosphates  are 
combined  with  iron  (from  the  soil  particles) 
which  under  these  acid  conditions  becomes  so 
plentiful  as  to  actually  kill  the  plant,  and  the 
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plant  starves  from  lack  of  phosphorus.  At  lesser 
acidities  (pH  3.5  —  4.0)  the  phosphate  becomes 
insoluble  (and  thus  unavailable  to  the  plant)  by- 
being  combined  -with  aluminum.  Even  at  an 
almost  neutral  pH  of  6.5  approximately  90  per 
cent  of  all  phosphate  in  the  soil  is  still  fixed 
by  iron  and  aluminum.  To  release  50  per  cent 
of  this  unavailable  phosphorus  would  necessitate 
raising-  the  pH  of  the  soil  to  between  7.0  and  8.0 
for  iron  and  even  higher  for  aluminum.  The  soil 
would  be  alkaline  or  basic  if  this  were  done.  So 
our  problem  is  complicated  to  the  extent  that 
we  must  evaluate  the  phosphorus  requirement 
in  relationship  to  the  type  of  soil  used.  Since 
violets  grow  better  in  acid  soils  are  they  not 
being  grown  under  phosphorus  starvation  in 
most  instances?  If  so,  would  flowering  be  in¬ 
creased  if  some  way  were  found  to  increase  the 
amount  of  available  phosphate. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  the  combination  of  phosphorus  with  iron 
and  aluminum  in  acid  soils  by  either  adding  some 
organic  acid,  particularly  citric  acid,  or  by  adding 
humus.  What,  then,  is  the  phosphorus  require¬ 
ment  for  a  humus  soil  and  a  non-humus  soil? 

It  was  these  questions  which  determined  the 
types  of  experiments  which  were  carried  out. 


FLOWER  HAVEN 

Violets  over  300  varieties,  leaves  254,  rooted  leaves 
404  50^.  Magic  Mix  leaf  and  se^  starter,  other 

plants. 

S4  stamp  for  list 

CECIL  LACHER 

Route  4  Freeport,  Illinois 


Ten  varieties  of  violets  were  chosen.  These 
were  selected  by  Mr.  Henry  Peterson  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  “good  flowering”  varieties  and  five 
“poor-flowering”  varieties.  The  good-flowering 
varieties  were  Viking,  Snow  Prince,  Prunella, 
Velvet  Girl,  and  Painted  Girl.  The  poor-flowering 
varieties  were  Melior  Pink,  Pink  Attraction, 
Purple  Beauty,  Blue  Snow,  and  California  Dark 
Plum. 

The  soils  used  were  of  two  distinct  types.  One 
was  prepared  using  sandy  loam.  This  was 
analyzed  using  the  Bouyoucos  hydrometer  and 
found  to  contain  51%  sand,  28.6%  silt,  and 
21.4%  clay.  High  temperature  treatment  showed 
that  it  contained  less  than  one  per  cent  humus. 
The  second  soil  was  prepared  by  adding  two  parts 
of  the  sandy  loam  to  one  part  of  humus. 


Nutrient  solutions  were  prepared  from  stock  solutions  of  pure  chemicals  which  were  as  follows: 

STOCK  SOLUTIONS 

Potassium  sulfate  (K2SO4)  .  0.25  molar 

Magnesium  nitrate  Mg  (NOale  .  6  H2O  .  1.00  molar 

Calcium  phosphate  Ca  (H2P04)2  .  H2O  .  0.05  molar 

Calcium  chloride  CaCL  .  2  H2O  . .  0.25  molar 

Trace  element  solution  contained  2.86  gm.  boric  acid,  1.81  gm.  manganese  chloride,  0.11  gm.  zinc 
chloride,  0.05  gm.  copper  chloride,  and  0. 025  gm.  sodium  molybdate. 

Iron  solution  . (5gm.  FeCL  plus 

5  gms.  tartaric  acid) 

Five  solutions  using  different  amounts  of  phosphorus  were  prepared  from  the  above  solutions  as 
follows: 


Quantities  of  stock  solution  used  to  prepare 
one  liter  of  solution  “ready  for  use” 


Amount  of  Phosphorus 
(parts  per  million) 
in  ready-to-use  sol’n 

K2SO4 

ml 

Mg  (NO.), 

ml 

Ca  (H2P04)2 
ml 

CaCL 

ml 

Trace 

ml 

Iron 

ml 

10 

1.02 

2.14 

3.23 

5.34 

1.0 

1.0 

30 

1.02 

2.14 

9.68 

4.05 

1.0 

1.0 

50 

1.02 

2.14 

16.14 

2.76 

1.0 

1.0 

70 

1.02 

2.14 

22.60 

1.47 

1.0 

1.0 

90 

1.02 

2.14 

29.05 

0.18 

1.0 

1.0 

Twenty-five  plants  of  each  variety  were  planted  in  each  soil  type.  Five  plants  of  each  variety 
were  given  each  fertilizer  treatment.  Fertilizer  solutions  were  applied  at  two-week  intervals  with 
tap  water  given  as  needed  in  between  these  feedings. 
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For  the  year  beginning  with  April  1956 
through  March  1957,  the  number  of  flowers 
produced  by  each  plant  was  recorded  every  four 
days  and  these  numbers  were  totaled  on  a  per- 
month,  per-plant  basis  for  each  phosphorus  group 
and  for  each  soil  type.  The  five  hundred  plants 
produced  in  a  twelve  month  period  a  total  of 
67,673  flowers. 

The  results  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
tables  for  both  soil  types. 

It  is  evident  that  no  single  phosphorus  level 
in  either  soil  produced  best  flowering  throughout 
the  year.  Rather  it  appears  that  the  phosphorus 
requirement  for  violets  changes  considerably 
from  month  to  month.  From  a  careful  detailed 
analysis  of  our  data  (much  too  voluminous  to  be 
given  here)  it  appears  that  this  fluctuation  in 
phosphate  correlated  with  good  flowering  is 
related  to  the  season  of  the  year  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  related  to  the  rate  at  which  the  plants 
are  growing  during  the  various  seasons.  If  it  is 
producing  new  leaves,  flower  buds,  etc.,  during  a 
very  short  time  its  phosphorus  requirement  may 
jump  so  that  maximum  flowering  will  occur  at 
the  higher  levels  of  phosphate  application.  Con¬ 
versely,  if  its  growth  is  slowed  by  cloudy  days 
or  short  days  of  winter,  it  may  produce  well 
with  less  amounts  of  phosphorus. 

The  data  seem  to  show  also  that  soil  type  is 
important  in  determining  the  optimum  applica¬ 
tion  of  phosphorus  consistent  with  flower  produc¬ 
tion.  Considering  the  data  in  terms  of  flowers 
per  plant  of  all  varieties  in  each  soil  group  and 
in  each  phosphorus  series  there  would  appear  to 


be  little  difference  between  the  flowering  in  the 
two  soil  types.  However,  when  the  data  is 
examined  for  each  variety  a  more  striking  differ¬ 
ence  appears.  It  appears  that  the  humus  soil 
produced  best  flowering  more  uniformly  at  the 
moderate  to  high  phosphorus  levels  (50  to  90 
ppm).  This  would  indicate  that  “it  pays  to  give 
violets  added  phosphate  when  in  humus  soils”. 
Conversely  it  would  appear  that  lower  levels  of 
phosphorus  will  suffice  in  non-humus  soils  —  that 
high  levels  of  phosphorus  are  mostly  wasted  in 
these  types  of  soils  (i.e,  probably  being  rapidly 
combined  in  unavailable  forms).  It  might  be  well 
to  note  our  observations  which  do  not  show  in 
these  data.  That  is:  that  in  the  non-humus  soils 
high  phosphorus  stunted  the  growth  of  many 
varieties,  causing  death  of  immature  leaves,  with 
lowered  flower  production. 

Also  it  is  to  be  observed  that  not  all  varieties 
reacted  in  the  same  way  to  similar  phosphorus 
treatment.  Prunella  and  Blue  Snow  especially 
show  unusual  response. 

By  way  of  summary  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
flower  production  of  the  African  violet  can  be 
promoted  by  the  addition  of  phosphate  (super¬ 
phosphate  or  other  forms)  to  plants  grown  in 
humus-containing  soils.  Much  more  work  needs 
to  be  done  along-  this  line  to  determine  quantita¬ 
tively  the  phosphorus  requirement  in  soils  con¬ 
taining  increasing  concentrations  of  humus.  It 
also  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the  phosphorus 
requirements  in  soils  containing  different  types 
of  humus-forming  materials. 


DILLON  AUTOMATIC 


ELECTRIC 

SOIL  PASTEURIZER  AND  AUTOCLAVE 
DESTROYS 

@  Destructive  Bacteria 
9  Parasites 

®  Soil  Borne  Insects 
©  Weed  Seeds. 

WITHOUT  DESTROYING 

®  Organic  Matter 
®  Minerals 

®  Trace  Elements. 


Heater  and  Soil  Temperature  Control  Plus  Automatic  Moisture  Control. 


Prevents  Formation  of  Insoluble  Salts  &  Destruction  of  Organic  Matter. 
It  Has  Proven  Its  Superiority  With  Leading  Growers  &  Universities. 
Operating  Cost  Less  Than  Vs  Of  Steam  Or  Chemicals. 

Standard  Sizes  From  2  Cu.  Ft.  To  V2  Yd, 


DILLDN  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

378  Grove  Street  Melrose  4-7598 


Melrose,  Mass. 
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PHOSPHATE  APPLICATIONS  PRODUCING  MOST  ABUNDANT  FLOWERING 
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ALL  VARIETIES 


PHOSPHATE  APPLICATIONS  PRODUCING  MOST  ABUNDANT  FLOWERING 
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ALL  VARIETIES  70-90 


IMPORTING  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  INTO 

CANADA  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Miriam  Lightbourn,  Bernardsville,  New  Jersey 


Perhaps  it  will  be  helpful  to  our  Canadian 
friends  who  desire  to  import  African  violets 
from  the  United  States,  if  we  briefly  list  the 
regulations  that  need  to  be  followed  by  them 
and  by  the  shippers  in  the  United  States,  so  that 
the  plants  will  clear  all  Custom  and  inspection 
requirements  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It  is 
necessary  to  follow  the  same  procedure  in  import¬ 
ing  freshly  cut  African  violet  leaves  or  rooted 
cuttings  as  is  necessary  for  plants. 

Before  any  African  violets  or  other  plants, 
excepting  aquatic  plants  from  the  United  States, 
may  be  imported,  an  application  for  a  permit 
must  be  filed  with  the  Chief,  Plant  Protection 
Division,  Production  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada.  Such 
application  must  be  signed  by  the  importer  and 
should  clearly  state  his  own  name  and  address, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  exporter  in  the 
United  States,  the  kind  and  number  of  plants 
to  be  imported  (in  the  case  of  African  violets 
the  number  of  plants,  leaves  or  cuttings  should 
be  stated)  and  also  whether  they  are  to  be  sent 
by  parcel  post  or  otherwise. 

When  the  permit  is  issued,  a  special  mailing 
label  is  furnished  to  the  applicant,  provided  ship¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made  via  parcel  post.  This  special 
mailing  label  is  forwarded  by  him  to  the  shipper, 
together  with  advice  of  the  permit  number,  but 
the  permit  itself  is  held  by  the  applicant  until 
such  time  as  the  shipment  arrives,  when  it 
should  be  presented  to  the  Customs  as  evidence 
that  the  material  is  permitted  entry. 

After  the  shipper  in  the  United  States  receives 
his  order,  the  permit  number,  and  the  special 
mailing  label  where  applicable,  he  must  obtain 
a  Certificate  of  Inspection  from  an  authorized 
Federal  or  State  inspector.  The  certificate  should 
establish  apparent  freedom  from  plant  pests  and 
diseases  based  on  examination  at  or  about  the 
time  of  shipment  and  should  be  dated  and  signed 
by  the  examining  inspector.  Blanket-type  certifi¬ 
cates,  based  on  yearly  or  occasional  inspection 
of  exporters  premises,  are  not  acceptable. 
Specific  certification  for  certain  pests  may  be 
required  by  some  States  for  inter  or  intra  state 
movement  of  plant  material.  These  requirements 
should  be  checked  in  advance  by  the  shipper. 


FRESH  CUT  LEAVES  SOME  ROOTED  LEAVES 
Many  older  varieties,  many  new  varieties 
Stamp  for  list  Plants  sold  from  house 

First  phone  at  8-3106 

KATHERINE  EICKMANN 

263  Walter  Avenue  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 


When  the  plants  are  packed  for  shipment  by 
parcel  post,  the  invoice  (which  will  show  the 
name  and  address  of  the  importer  in  Canada,  as 
well  as  the  permit  number),  the  original  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Inspection  and  any  special  inspection 
certificates  are  enclosed  in  the  container  with 
the  plants.  On  the  outside  of  the  container,  the 
shipper  will  attach  the  special  mailing  label  that 
was  sent  to  him,  will  show  the  Canadian  permit 
number,  and  will  attach  on  the  outside  of  each 
container  a  copy  of  the  inspection  certificate. 

When  shipments  are  to  be  forwarded  other 
than  by  parcel  post,  the  importer  should  advise 
the  shipper  of  the  permit  number  which  should 
be  clearly  marked  on  each  container  and  shipping 
papers.  The  original  certificate  of  inspection  and 
any  special  certificates  required  by  certain  States 
should  be  forwarded  with  the  waybill  or  bill  of 
lading.  A  copy  of  the  original  certificate  of 
inspection  should  be  attached  to  each  container. 
As  an  added  precaution,  a  copy  of  the  certificate 
might  also  be  forwarded,  by  mail,  to  the  im¬ 
porter  in  the  event  that  the  original  becomes  lost. 

If  the  above  procedures  are  carefully  followed, 
plant  material  which  is  subject  to  inspection  on 
arrival  in  Canada  should  clear  their  inspection 
requirements  more  readily  and  enable  the  ship¬ 
ment  to  reach  the  importer  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

Failure  to  obtain  all  the  necessary  inspection 
certificates,  or  to  have  them  attached  or  enclosed 
as  required,  can  result  in  great  delay  in  clearing 
the  plants  on  their  arrival  in  Canada.  As  a 
result  the  plants  may  suffer  greatly  before  they 
reach  their  destination;  or  they  may  even  be 
refused  entry,  destroyed,  or  returned  to  the 
shipper  as  a  result  of  the  necessary  papers  not 
accompanying  them. 

While  all  the  above  may  sound  complicated, 
it  really  isn’t.  Similar  restrictions  are  presently 
in  force  in  most  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  It  is  just  a  protection  to  everyone,  and 
I  am  certain  that  no  one  wants  to  send  or  receive 
plants  that  are  not  healthy.  All  of  the  details 
involved  certainly  are  worth  while  if  a  person 
wants  to  get  some  of  the  many  new  and  beautiful 
African  violets  that  are  now  available. 

THE  END 


SHOW  VIOLETS  FOR  SHOW  PEOPLE 
Bud’s  Dbl.,  Pink  Mermaid,  Engardt’s  Dbl.,  Red 
Encore,  Galloway’s  Sensation  Dbl.,  Dr.  Galloway  Dbl. 
Orchid,  Galloway’s  Monarch  Dbl.,  San  Juan,  Ermine 
Robe,  Wagon  Wheels,  Redwood  Ballad,  Tall  Talk, 
Saucy  Wren,  Mrs.  Irene  Knapp’s  new  releases. 

A  few  good  Dbl.  Miniatures,  Will  ship  small  plants 
by  parcel  post  reasonable  prices  write 
FRED’S  VIOLETRY 

505  Third  Avenue  Sheldon,  Iowa 
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How  To 

Picture  Your  Violets 


John  Fish,  Sales  Service  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


"fc ’m  sure  that  the  nearly  unparalleled  enthusiasm 
Ifor  African  violets  is  due  largely  to  the  delicate 
beauty  of  their  blossoms.  In  these  there  is  an 
exciting  variety  of  color  and  form!  Subtle  hues 
of  pink  to  the  richest  shades  of  pure  blue  .  .  . 
in  double,  single,  frilled  .  .  .  and  —  when 
examined  very  closely  —  the  petals  themselves 
sparkle  with  a  jewel-like  surface. 

When  the  love  of  African  violets  is  combined 
with  photography  there  is  a  whole  new  world  of 
appreciation;  modern  techniques  and  simple 
equipment,  along  with  fast  new  films,  make 
striking  pictures  of  even  the  tiniest  blooms 
possible.  Close-up  pictures  of  African  violet 
flowers,  particularly  in  full  color,  increase  many 
fold  the  enjoyment  of  an  already  pleasurable 
activity.  Records  of  unusual  and  prize-winning 
plants  can  be  preserved  forever  on  film  —  to  be 
shared  with  friends  far  and  near.  The  commercial 
grower  will  find  that  close-up  pictures  show  the 
graceful  detail  of  leaves  and  petals,  that  they 
are  an  asset  in  catalogs  and  advertisements. 
Serious  hobbyists  can  use  close-ups  to  great 
advantage  in  preparing  talks  for  garden  and  violet 
groups. 

Several  hundred  African  violet  enthusiasts 
saw  FLOWERS  ON  PARADE  at  the  recent 
National  Convention  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  am 
sure  that  these  folk  need  no  further  convincing 
that  pictures  of  tiny  violet  blooms  in  their  strik¬ 
ing  natural  colors  are  breathtakingly  beautiful. 
That  close-ups  open  up  a  whole  new  world  of 
vision!  ! 

But  —  like  all  Conventions  —  everyone  could 
not  possibly  attend.  The  picture-taking  tips 
illustrated  in  my  slide  show,  PICTURES  ON 
PARADE,  are  discussed  step  by  step  in  this 
article,  intended  to  help  everyone  enjoy  the 
fascinating  pleasure  of  flower  portraiture. 

These  will  be  “nuts-and-bolts’’  techniques  that 
are  fundamentally  basic.  They  apply  equally 
well  to  either  color  or  black-and-white  picture 
taking,  and  can  be  adapted  or  modified  to  suit 
each  individual’s  requirements.  Keep  in  mind 
that  close-up  pictures  are  easy!  .  .  .  that  they 
can  be  made  with  inexpensive  equipment!  .  .  . 
and  previous  experience  doesn’t  matter! 


All  flower  growers  derive  an  even  greater 
pleasure  from  their  fascinating  hobby  when  a 
picture  record  of  gardening  accomplishments  is 
kept  up  to  date.  It’s  fun  to  send  pictures  of 
plants,  greenhouses,  and  gardens  to  fellow 
hobbyists  and  friends.  Think  of  the  added  enjoy¬ 
ment  when  those  summer-time  blooms  are  put  in 
“deep-freeze”  on  a  color  film,  such  as  Kodak 
Ektachrome  or  Kodachrome  film,  before  the 
garden’s  beauty  is  buried  beneath  cold  winter 
snows. 

For  larger  blooms,  close-ups  are  extra  simple, 
because  most  35mm  cameras  will  focus  down  to 
at  least  SYs  feet,  and  some,  like  the  Kodak  Signet 
40  Camera,  to  2  feet,  without  supplementary 
lenses. 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  simplicity  of 
the  final  photo,  the  background  behind  the  flower 
—  here  all  of  the  distractions  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  single  flower  contrasts  strongly 
against  the  plain  background  and  glistens  from 
the  effective  lighting. 
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But  let’s  concentrate  on  the  tiny  blooms  of 
African  violets.  With  these  an  extreme  close-up 
is  necessary,  and  I’ve  known  of  many  people 
who  shied  from  trying  this  type  of  picture  be¬ 
cause  it  required  additional  lenses,  extension 
tubes,  extra-long  bellows,  or  at  least  the  addition 
of  a  Kodak  Portra  Lens.  Then  there  is  the 
seemingly  overwhelming  problem  of  correct  field 
sizes,  depth  of  field  (sharpness),  parallax  (your 
camera  finder  doesn’t  ‘‘see”  the  same  area 
photographed  by  your  lens  when  the  subject  is 
just  inches  away). 

Yet  these  are  terms  that  can  be  almost  com¬ 
pletely  disregarded  for  the  most  part  in  this 
modern  day  and  age,  all  because  of  simple  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  the  Kodak  Close-up  Kit.  Or,  if 
you  have  a  Kodak  Retina  IIIc,  lie,  or  IB  Camera, 
there  is  an  easy-to-use  Kodak  Retina  Close-up 
Kit,  Model  B,  and  a  Kodak  Close-range  and  View¬ 
finder  Kit.  Each  of  these  items  automatically 
finds  your  field  of  view  for  you  .  .  .  determines 
the  plane  of  sharp  focus  .  .  .  eliminates  parallax 
problems  .  .  .  makes  extreme  close-ups  fun  to 
take! 

If  you’re  a  do-it-yourselfer,  bend  a  piece  of 
aluminum  rod  into  shape  to  create  your  own 
focal  frame.  It  can  be  made  to  take  in  almost 
any  area,  because  of  the  versatility  of  Portra 
Lenses  —  l-f,  2+,  and  3-}-. 

Those  who  already  have  a  press-type  camera 
with  double  extension  bellows,  or  Kodak  Precision 
or  Flurolite  Enlargers,  or  an  old  Kodak  Recomar 
18,  or  similar  camera,  should  certainly  consider 
the  possibilities  offered  by  the  Kodak  35mm 
Film  Adapter  A,  Model  2,  which  attaches  without 
difficulty  to  the  enlargers  and  the  Recomar 
Camera,  and  only  requires  a  small  amount  of 
home-work-shop  engineering  for  adaptation  to 
various  press-type  cameras.  In  effect,  the  35mm 
Film  Adapter  will  give  you  all  of  the  advantages 
of  a  super  telephoto  lens,  and  still  lets  you  move 
in  close  enough  to  shoot  African  violets  at  a 
1:1  ratio! 


A  Kodak  Flexiclamp  holds  a  Retina  IIIc 
Camera,  with  Close-range  and  Viewfinder  Kit,  for 
easy  indoor  snapshots. 


Sometimes  it  is  important  to  show  the  entire 
plant,  rather  than  merely  capitalizing  on  the 
beauty  of  a  single  bloom.  When  this  is  done, 
lighting  and  background  become  important  con¬ 
siderations.  If  a  Retina  Camera,  with  the  Close- 
range  and  View-finder  Kit,  is  clamped  to  the 
back  of  a  convenient  chair  with  the  Kodak 
Flexiclamp,  for  example,  you  will  find  that  your 
hands  are  free  to  help  with  supplementary 
lighting. 

Although  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  use 
window  lights,  sometimes  a  single  light  source, 
such  as  this  —  although  diffuse  —  will  throw 
strong  shadows  which  hide  details  of  the  foliage. 
Thus,  it  may  be  desirable  to  obtain  a  short  exten¬ 
sion  cord  for  one’s  Flasholder  and  use  a  flash 
lamp  for  supplemental  side  lighting.  Then,  too, 
it’s  possible  to  use  photoflood  lamps  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  daylight,  or  as  the  sole  source  of 
illumination. 

A  very  neat  trick  —  and  quite  inexpensive 
too  —  involves  the  use  of  a  reflector  with  a 
shiny  surface.  This  might  be  an  aluminum  tray 
or  pie  tin,  or  household  aluminum  foil  fastened 
to  a  piece  of  corrugated  board. 

When  flowers  are  photographed  outdoors  an 
exposure  meter  isn’t  necessarily  required,  but  for 
indoor  flower  pictures,  either  with  daylight  or 
floodlighting,  a  light  meter  becomes  indispensable. 
Since  there  is  less  illumination  inside,  exposures 
are  genrally  longer.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
need  for  closing  the  lens  down  to  obtain  a  reason¬ 
able  depth  of  sharpness  at  close  range.  For  this 
reason,  a  tripod  or  a  Flexiclamp  is  needed  to  hold 
the  camera  steady  .  .  .  and  I’d  also  like  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  a  cable  release  to  prevent 
possible  camera  vibration  when  the  shutter  is 
opened  and  closed. 


Three  photofloods  provide  the  illumination  for 
this  medium-close  photo  of  Nancy  Hanks.  One 
of  the  lights  was  alongside  the  camera,  as  front 
fill-in.  The  other  two  were  on  each  side,  slightly 
towards  the  rear,  thus  effectively  providing  an 
almost  equal  amount  of  side-and-back  lighting. 
Such  a  treatment  of  lights  gives  the  plant  a 
third-dimensional  quality  not  found  in  flat-lighted 
photographs. 
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For  tlie  very  easiest  way  of  making  close-up 
pictures  of  small  objects,  the  natural  choice  is 
the  Kodak  Close-up  Kit  because: 

(1)  It  includes  a  powerful  5-f  Portra  Lens; 

(2)  There  is  a  frame  which  clearly  defines 
the  field  of  view  and  plane  of  sharp 
focus ; 

(3)  It  has  its  own  light  source,  so  there 
is  no  need  to  depend  upon  other  illu¬ 
mination. 


The  Kodak  Close-up  Kit  provides  its  own 
bottled  sunshine.  The  unit  is  designed  to  give 
directional  lighting  which  results  in  good  texture 
and  modeling  for  flower  portraits.  Bridesmaid 
was  neatly  composed  in  the  L-shaped  frame  to 
quickly  produce  a  picture  with  a  minimum  of 
«?quipment  and  effort. 


Household  aluminum  foil  on  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  reflects  a  beam  of  sunlight  just  where  it’s 
needed,  producing  an  effect  far  superior  to  an 
ordinary  straight-forward,  front-lighted  snap¬ 
shot. 


YOU  CAN  DO  IT  YOURSELF 

Here’s  how  to  solve  the  distance,  focusing, 
and  viewfinding  problems  of  close-up  photog¬ 
raphy.  You  will  only  need  a  supplementary 
close-up  lens,  such  as  a  Kodak  Portra  Lens,  and 
a  unique  gadget  known  as  a  focal  frame.  This 
is  merely  a  metal  frame  which  is  attached  to  the 
base  of  either  a  movie  or  miniature  camera  and 
extends  out  to  the  area  to  be  photographed.  It 
accurately  locates  the  plane  of  sharpest  focus. 

An  adjustable  frame  called  the  Cal-Cam  Focus 
Guide,  is  sold  by  some  camera  stores  and  by  the 
manufacturer,  Cal-Cam,  1560  North  Grand  Oaks 
Avenue,  Pasadena  7,  California.  Such  a  frame 
would  be  difficult  to  make  in  the  home  workshop, 
since  it  would  have  to  adjust  three  ways:  for 
distance,  height,  and  width. 

But  if  you  are  at  all  handy  with  basic  tools 
you  can  build  a  focal  frame  with  a  fixed  field 
size. 

Besides  the  appropriate  Kodak  Portra  Lens, 
you  will  need  some  %ths-inch  Reynolds  Do-It- 
Yourself  Aluminum,  or  a  14 -inch  iron  rod,  a  few 
round  head  screws,  and  a  14  x  20  stove  bolt  or 
tripod  screw,  long  enough  to  go  through  the  base 
of  the  focal  frame  and  fasten  onto  the  camera. 
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A  homemade  focal  frame  designed  for  use 
with  the  Kodak  Portia  Lens  3+  conventiently 
captures  the  symmetry  of  Wintry  Night.  Because 
of  the  reduced  light  in  greenhouses,  the  higher 
speed  of  Kodak  Ektachrome  Film  is  needed  for 
hand-held  snapshot  exposures. 

The  round  heads  of  the  screws,  properly  located 
on  the  base,  help  position  the  camera  each  time. 

The  dimensions  given  here  apply  to  most 
miniature  cameras.  With  other  cameras,  take  a 
picture  of  two  crossed  yardsticks  at  the  correct 
distance  for  whatever  supplementary  lens  is 
used.  The  picture  will  show  the  frame  size 
needed.  Whether  you  use  these  dimensions  or  the 
results  of  the  yardstick  test,  the  field  sizes  apply 
to  the  plane  of  sharpest  focus.  To  be  most 
practical,  a  focal  frame  should  be  located  on  the 
near  side  of  this  plane.  So,  although  the  frame’s 
inside  dimensions  equal  the  frame  size  when  the 
camera  is  focused  at  infinity,  you  can  make  the 
adjustment  by  having  the  frame  about  10  per¬ 
cent  closer  to  the  camera  than  the  normal 


camera-subject  distance  for  infinity.  When  using 
the  dimensions  given  in  the  accompanying  tables, 
this  adjustment  will  already  have  been  made  for 
you. 

Since  the  focal  frame  is  a  versatile  tool,  you 
can  also  copy  flat  materials  such  as  titles  of 
pictures.  When  copying,  to  obtain  sharpest 
focus  close  to  the  frame,  set  the  camera’s  focus¬ 
ing  scale  at  15  feet. 

For  close-ups  of  flowers  and  other  3-dimen¬ 
sional  objects,  the  frame  is  best  used  when  the 
focusing  scale  has  been  set  at  infinity.  Merely 
surround  the  near  plane  of  your  subject  with 
the  frame,  keeping  in  mind  that  there  is  very 
little  depth  of  field  at  such  close  range. 


Steps  two  and  three  next  page. 

Aluminum  or  iron  rod  of  proper  length  is  cut 
to  exact  size  (see  chart  next  page)  and  marked 
for  bending.  Clamp  rod  in  vise  with  mark  about 
3/16ths  of  an  inch  out  from  Jaws. 

Once  a  particular  close-up  technique  has  been 
adopted,  the  natural  question  involves  a  suitable 
film,  either  black  and  white  or  color.  From  a 
color  standpoint  it  is  pretty  much  up  to  you  and 
your  own  particular  requirements,  but  there  are 
advantages  to  both  Kodak  Ektachrome  and 
Kodachrome  film. 

Suppose  you  are  indoors  —  in  a  conservatory 
or  greenhouse,  for.  example.  Here’s  where  the 
higher  speed  of  Ektachrome  Film  will  prove 
w^orth  while,  for  you  can  make  your  pictures  with 
ordinary  outdoor  Kodachrome  exposures  and 
maintain  the  necessary  depth, of  field  (sharpness) 
so  important  when  photographing  small  flowers 
at  close  range  with  Kodak  Portra  Lenses. 

Some  of  you  may  already  be  photographic 
enthusiasts  and  will  be  glad  to  know  that  you 
can  process  Ektachrome  Film  at  home  with  the 
aid  of  a  convenient,  inexpensive  chemical  kit. 
Just  imagine  what  this  means!  Your  pictures 
could  be  taken  in  the  afternoon  and  shown  on  the 
screen  the  very  same  evening! 

You’ll  find,  too,  that  with  modern  35mm 
cameras,  Kodachrome  has  sufficient  speed  for 
many  types  of  indoor  pictures,  and  that  it  is 
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Portra  Lens  Data 


Portra  Lenses 

and  Focus 

Setting  in  Feet 

Subject 

Distance 

in  Inches 

Approximate  Field  Size  for 
Ready-Mount  Picture  Area 

44-46mm  Lens 

50mm  Lens 

1  + 

Inf. 

39 

21  X  30 

18  X  261/2 

15 

321/2 

171/2x243/4 

143/4  X  22 

6 

251/2 

131/4  X  19 

111/2  X  17 

3*72 

201/2 

101/2  X  15 

9  X  131/4 

2 

15 

9x111/2 

7  X  10 

2  + 

Inf. 

191/2 

lOi/s  X  15 

8I/2  X  121/2 

15 

173/4 

91/4  X  135/8 

8  X  12 

6 

151/2 

73/4  X  111/2 

7  X  10 

3y2 

133/8 

6 1/2  X  95/8 

6  X  81/2 

2 

101/4 

5x71/4 

5  X  61/2 

3  + 

Inf. 

13 

53/4  X  10 

53/4  X  8 1/2 

15 

121/4 

6 1/4  x91/4 

53/4  X  8 

6 

lli/s 

00 

If) 

5x71/4 

31/2 

10 

4%  X  71/4 

41/2  X  63/8 

2 

81/8 

3  ye  X  53/4 

31/2  X  5 1/2 

Start  bend  with  monkey  wrench,  finish  with  hammer.  Check  angle  against  drawing. 


Focal-Frame  Dimensions  in  Inches  for  Miniature  Cameras  Focused  at  Infinity 


Pony  135  and  other 
35mm  Cameras,  50mm  Lens 


Sup. 

To  l  Al. 

AB 

BC 

Lenses 

Licncth 

A'B' 

B'C' 

3+3  + 

3114 

3' 2 

3+2  + 

7' 2 

4' s 

3+1  + 

4134 

h 

47^ 

3  + 

12*^ 

6 '4 

2  + 

77M 

18=U' 

91^ 

Lens  axis 

i.s  aljoiit  1 34 

inches  j 

iliove  the  liase 

Portra  Lens-to-franie  distances  given  on  the 


Kodak  Signet  and 


Pony  828  Cameras 

CC' 

Lo  r.\L 

AB 

BC 

CC' 

()( )' 

Lenuth 

A'B' 

B'C' 

OO' 

3 '4 

323+ 

3^ 

5M 

6'h 

373+ 

73^ 

4^ 

6^ 

7 '4 

4334 

9 

53/^ 

8 

9^:s 

543+ 

12>^ 

6M 

lOM 

14'4^ 

80 

18M 

103<^ 

153^ 

Kor  all 

frames,  OA 

and  O'A', 

are  314  inches. 

rawing 

apply  to  all 

cameras. 
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Diagrams  show  layouts  of  focal-frame  bases  2^/4  x  3/4  x  (00'  +  2  inches).  The  base 
for  a  Kodak  Pony  828  Camera  has  a  strip  of  wood  V4  inch  thick  for  positioning  the  cam¬ 
era.  Small  round-head  screws  ore  used  for  positioning  Kodak  Signet  and  Retina  Cameras. 
On  the  Retina  base,  E  is  a  hole  for  the  tripod  screw;  F,  a  hole  for  the  rewind  button;  G, 
a  hole  for  the  opening  button;  and  H  and  locations  for  round-head  screws. 


i -  - 1 - 

I  retina  .  SIGNET 

I 


/deal  for  outdoor  shots.  Sometimes,  when  the 
light  is  extremely  dim,  it  may  be  more  practical 
to  place  one’s  camera  either  on  a  tripod  or  some 
other  firm  support  to  take,  in  effect,  a  time 
exposure.  With  such  a  procedure  the  slightly 


Be  sure  to  check  right  angles  carefully  with 
a  square.  Drill  wood  base,  cut  from  Yi  x  2- % -inch 
hardwood,  with  drill  same  diameter  as  rod. 
Gently  hammer  base  onto  rod;  base  should  be 
approximately  2  inches  wider  than  the  frame 
itself. 


slower  speed  of  Kodachrome  film  proves  to  be 
no  disadvantage.  So  —  again  —  the  decision 
concerning  an  appropriate  film  for  your  partic¬ 
ular  requirements  is  one  for  you  to  decide.  If 
there  is  any  question,  try  both  films  —  then  make 
up  your  mind! 

When  you  use  black-and-white  films  to  make 
pictures  for  illustrative  purposes,  it’s  best  to 
standardize  on  one  which  will  give  maximum 
sharpness  and  tonal  quality.  Kodak  Plus-X  Film, 
in  35mm  sizes,  has  adequate  speed  for  most 
situations  and  it  responds  beautifully  to  the  use 
of  filters,  sometimes  necessary  when  the  flower 
tones  blend  into  the  tones  of  the  foliage.  How¬ 
ever,  if  speed  doesn’t  matter,  and  you  want  the 
very  finest  grain  possible  and  maximum  sharp¬ 
ness,  Kodak  Panatomic-X  Film  should  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

It’s  impossible  to  discuss  in  complete  detail 
in  an  article  of  this  type,  all  of  the  picture-taking 
tips  and  techniques  for  such  a  fascinating  subject 
as  close-up  flower  photography.  Your  additional 
questions  will  be  given  every  consideration  if 
they  are  directed  to:  Sales  Service  Division, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  343  State  Street, 
Rochester  4,  New  York. 

THE  END 
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For  an  alignment  check,  put  camera  on  base 
in  vise  and  clamp  a  board  across  top  of  base. 
Mark  a  line  where  lens  axis  (center)  falls,  and 
adjust  frame  so  that  the  center  of  the  lens 
points  to  its  center.  Then  insert  screws  for 
camera  position,  drill  bolt  hole,  and  glue  supple- 
mentary  lens  case  to  base  for  convenience. 


Above  —  Put  your  pictures  to  work,  and  you 
will  find  in  many  cases  that  Confucius  was  right. 
Step-by-step  series  or  propagation,  violet  types, 
leaf  characteristics,  and  the  like,  can  be  easily 
made  by  any  one  of  the  several  close-up  techni-  | 
ques. 


The  Kodak  Retina  Close-up  Kit,  Model  B,  has 
two  L-shaped  frames  for  four  different  distance 
situations.  The  closest  takes  in  an  area  of  only 
2x3  inches ! 


Below  —  Striking  close-up  flower  portraits 
can  be  made  with  the  Kodak  Retina  Close-up  Kit, 
Model  B,  or  the  readily  adaptable  Kodak  SSmm 
Film  Adapter  A,  Model  2.  Always  select  an 
uncluttered  background  and  bring  out  textures 
in  detail  by  varying  the  lighting. 
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SHOW  News  and  Views 


Eunice  Fisher,  Route  3,  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


•  In  May  1956  the  newly  formed  CHICO  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
made  its  first  venture  as  a  club  in  exhibiting  at  the  Silver  Dollar  Fair.  The  theme  of  the  show  was 
“A  Breath  of  Spring,”  and  the  club’s  garden  entry  took  third  place,  which  was  most  pleasing  con¬ 
sidering  the  mid-summer  temperatures  prevailing  at  the  time,  and  the  fact  that  the  planted  garden 
section  of  their  exhibit  was  not  as  large  as  the  judges  deemed  essential. 

The  1957  Silver  Dollar  Fair  is  expected  to  be  even  bigger  and  better  than  last  year,  as  there  will 
be  thirty-three  sections  in  the  two  classes  for  potted  plants,  many  of  which  will  be  for  African  violets. 

•  The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS  OF  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS,  held  their  annual  African  Violet 
Show  on  August  25  and  26,  1956.  The  clubs  have  staged  the  African  violet  section  of  the  Men’s 
Garden  Club  Show  for  the  past  six  years.  Mrs.  Merrill  Boone  served  as  chairman  of  the  show. 

A  clinic  table  showing  growth  and  culture  of  the  African  violet  from  seeds  and  leaf  planting,  as 
well  as  plant  foods  and  insecticides,  was  enthusiastically  received. 

Two  hundred  and  nine  plants  were  exhibited  and  judged  by  Mrs.  Harry  Bell  of  Chicago  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Diehl  of  Evanston.  The  grand  award  ribbon  was  won  by  Mrs.  H.  Cooke  of  Wasco. 

@  THE  MISSOURI  STATE  VIOLET  SHOW  was  held  in  the  auditorium  at  Marshall,  Missouri, 
April  28  and  29,  1956.  On  the  red  velvet  stage  curtain  in  large  gold  letters,  the  words  Missouri  State 
Show  of  African  Violets,  Theme,  ‘‘Springtime  in  Missouri”  was  under  a  rainbow  arch. 

There  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  specimen  plants  entered.  Mrs.  Robert  Montg:)mery  of 
Kansas  City,  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Dahnke  of  Merriam,  Kansas,  were  judges. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Stolberg  of  Marshall  received  the  sweepstakes  award  for  the  greatest  number  of 
blue  ribbons.  John  Griffin  of  Hannibal  received  the  red  ribbon  award  for  the  greatest  number  of  red 
ribbons.  Mrs.  John  Gorrell  of  Malta  Bend  received  the  tri-color  award  for  the  best  plant  in  the  show, 
and  the  special  award  for  the  largest  blue  ribbon  plant. 

The  registration  book  showed  that  there  were  visitors  from  thirty-six  towns  in  Missouri,  from 
Merriam,  Kansas,  and  from  Bowen,  Illinois. 

(Reprint:  corrected  from  Dec.  issue 

Marshall,  Missouri,  instead  of  Benton, 
Missouri.) 

•  THE  CENTRAL  CONNECTICUT  SAINT  PAULI  A  CLUB  held  its  fourth  African  violet 
show  on  April  30,  1957,  from  two  to  eight  p.m.  at  the  Congregational  Church  Parish  House,  Percival 
Avenue,  Kensington,  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Ralph  T.  Ogden  was  show  chairman  assisted  by  a  number 
of  committees. 

®  THE  NORTH  BAY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  VALLEJO,  CALIFORNIA,  held  its 
first  exhibit  in  December,  1956,  at  the  Vallejo  Community  Center.  About  two  hundred  entries  were 

Below  left,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Gere,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Cubbage,  displaying  her  Queen  of  the  Show, 
Hi-Loa  Light  Blue,  and  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Hughs. 


Right,  the  Chico,  California,  display  at  the  Silver  Dollar  Fair. 


on  display,  arranged  according  to  color  and  type  of  plant.  This  was  a  non-competitive  show.  Mr. 
George  Sweet  is  president  of  the  club. 

•  THE  RICHMOND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  held  its  Christmas  Party  and  Luncheon  Dec. 
5,  1956,  at  10:30  a.m.  at  the  Battery  Park  Community  House,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Stradling,  chairman  of  the  day,  presented  the  program,  “Christmas  Eve  in  the  Old 
South,”  which  was  told  in  song  and  story.  A  southern  “family”  in  costume  sang  some  of  the  best 
loved  carols  of  the  region.  Following  the  program  gifts  were  exchanged  which  had  been  previously 
judged  for  their  originality  of  wrapping.  The  arrangement  and  favors  for  the  luncheon  were  made 
by  Mrs.  Wirt  E.  Mallory. 

®  TRI-COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  will  hold  its  spring  violet  show  May  11  and  12, 
1957,  at  the  Grange  Hall  on  Nelson  Street,  Glen  Falls,  New  York. 

General  chairman.  Miss  Marjorie  Sexton;  co-chairman,  Mrs.  David  Barton.  Mrs.  Walter  Stamper 
is  president  of  the  Society. 

m  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  UTAH,  CHAPTER  ONE,  will  hold  its  annual  show 
in  the  South  Salt  Lake  City  Auditorium  April  20  and  21,  1957. 

The  theme  of  the  show  will  be  “Violets  in  the  Easter  Parade”  and  will  be  worked  out  with 
dolls  beautifully  dressed  in  many  shades  to  harmonize  and  contrast  with  African  violets.  Qualified 
judges  of  the  African  Violet  Society  will  judge  all  entries  and  National  awards  will  be  given.  All 
members  are  looking  forward  to  a  very  pleasing  and  successful  show. 

Mrs.  Norman  Rae  is  show  chairman  and  she  will  have  a  fine  committee  working  with  her.  Mrs. 
Clag  M.  Robinson  is  president  of  the  Society. 

®  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  GREATER  PITTSBURGH  held  its  two-day  show  in 
September,  1956,  at  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Joseph  Horne  Co. 

Theme  of  the  show  was  “Violets  in  the  Window.”  Queen  of  the  Show  and  sweepstakes  prize  were 
won  by  Mrs.  D.  E.  Cubbage  of  Glenshaw.  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Hugus  is  president  of  the  Society  and  Mrs. 
G.  E.  Gere  is  show  chairman. 

®  THE  OKLAHOMA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  held  its  second  annual  African  Violet  Show 
on  March  16  and  17,  1957,  at  Uptown  Kiwanis  Center  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Theme  of  the  Show  was  “Soonerland  Symphony.” 

There  were  105  entries  in  52  separate  classes. 

Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Miller  won  sweepstakes  and  also  the  Gold  Ribbon  offered  by  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America  for  the  best  collection  of  three  different  registered  named  varieties.  Queen  of  the 
Show  was  won  by  Mrs.  R.  J.  Struck  with  her  plant  of  Navy  Bouquet.  She  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Cup. 

©  THE  PORTLAND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  held  their 
annual  show  October  13  and  14,  1956,  in  the  Women’s  Club  Building,  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Hillwertz  was 
show  chairman.  The  theme  of  the  show  was  “The  Violet  Fair.”  Mrs.  Sophia  Baker  won  the  sweep- 
stakes  award  for  the  most  blue  ribbons. 

Below  left,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Allegar,  Joplin,  Mo.,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hurd,  Mrs.  John  Skinner,  Mrs.  G.  F. 

Lewis,  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Whiteley,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Right,  Violets  Being  Taken  For  A  Ride,  display  at  the  Richmond  African  Violet  Society’s 


Christmas  Party. 
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AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY 
OF  AMERICA,  INC., 

BOARD  MEETING 

1957 

The  annual  ‘^BOAKD  OF  DIRECTORS’’  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc., 
was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  1:30,  April 
3,  1957,  in  Parlor  '‘H”  of  the  Netherland-Hilton 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  the  President,  Mr. 
William  B.  Darter,  presiding. 

Roll  call  was  answered  by  the  following  members: 

OFFICERS 

President,  Mr.  William  B.  Carter;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey;  2nd  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  James  B.  Carey;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Radtke;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Gilbert  D. 
Wolf;  Membership  Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  0. 
Wright;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Schulz. 

Past  President,  Mr.  Floyd  L.  Johnson. 
BOARD 

Mrs.  Mary  Blackburn,  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen, 
Mrs.  Pat  Crowe,  Mr.  Neil  C.  Miller,  Mr.  Lewis 
Cook,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Martin,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Jack  Yakie. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES 

Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Mrs.  Ralph  Berst,  Mrs. 
Claude  E.  Greeley,  Mrs.  E.  Pearle  Turner,  Mrs. 
Maxine  Wangberg,  Mr.  Charles  Fischer. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN 
Mrs.  Rene  Edmundson. 

The  minutes  of  the  SPECIAL  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS  MEETING  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
on  Saturday  October  13,  1956,  were  read  by  the 
Secretary  and  with  no  additions  or  corrections 
were  approved  as  read. 

The  President  asked  for  Committee  reports. 
BOYCE  EDENS  RESEARCH  FUND.  Mrs. 
Ralph  Berst,  Chairman,  reported  that  from 
January  1,  1956,  to  December  31,  1956,  $587.00 
was  donated  by  24  clubs.  From  January  1,  1957 
to  April  1,  1957,  $125.00  was  donated  by  7  clubs, 
making  a  total  of  $712.00  donated  by  31  clubs. 
Her  report  was  submitted  and  filed  with  the 
secretary. 

RESEARCH.  Mr.  Neil  C.  Miller,  Chairman, 
reported  that  he  had  written  a  number  of  letters 
to  the  Earhart  Institute  and  received  no  reply, 
therefore  on  March  27,  1957,  he  telephoned  them 
and  Dr.  Went  said  that  the  work  was  underway 
as  originally  outlined  and  that  the  Society  was 
under  no  obligation  for  the  work  to  date.  He 
submitted  his  report  on  the  other  activities  of  the 
Research  Committee  and  same  was  filed  with  the 
secretary. 


ORIGINAL  SCHNEIDER 
WATERING  CANS 


Imported  from  Europe  to  bring  you  the  best. 
Designed  by  old  world  craftsmen  for  perfection  of 
shape  and  balance,  and  for  everlasting  beauty.  Made 
of  highest  quality  materials  for  a  lifetime  of  hard 
use.  Hand-fitting  grooved  handle,  on  top.  All 
seams  double  folded.  Hot-dip  zinc-coated,  outlasting 
galvanizing.  Large  opening  in  spout  waters  quickly 
without  digging  into  soil.  Sprinkling  rose  included, 
is  instantly  removable.  Garden  Schneider  holds  more 
than  a  gallon  $8.40  postpaid.  Greenhouse  Schneider 
with  long  low  16%"  spout  holds  2%  quarts  $7.40 
ppd.  Slip-on  extension  only  $1.00  extra.  Write  for 
free  catalog. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  934  Oxford,  Maryland 


GOULD’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

T-V  Series,  Camellia,  Iris,  Show  Star,  Sea  Sprite, 
Picadilly  and  many  other  new  varieties.  Hundreds 
of  large  and  small  plants. 

No  Shipping  Closed  Sundays 

34  Jiiliand  St.  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

2  Blocks  North  of  Route  7 


Celebrating 

Our  Tenth  Year  in  Business 
Offering  The  Best  In 

African  Violets,  Gesnerias,  Begonias,  Ferns,  Supplies 
Ask  For  1957  List 

YOARS  HOUSEPLANT  NURSERY 

Bunker  Hill,  Indiana 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Over  400  Varieties 
Blooming  Plants  49^  each 
Open  every  day  and  Sunday 

BOB  NEPRASH  NURSERY 
Bowling  St.  and  41st  Ave.  S.W. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
(No  Shipping) 
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STATEMENT  O'F  CASH  RECEIPTS 
AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
Year  ended  December  31,  1956 


RECEIPTS 

Membership  Dues  . 

Advertising  . 

B.  M.  Edens  &  Research  . 

Back  Issues  . . 

Binders  . 

Convention  . 

Convention  Commercial  Display  . 

Library  . . . 

Registration  . - . 

Judges  School  . 

Transportation  Refund  . 

Refund  —  Faulty  Equipment  . 

Display  (Horticultural  Meeting)  . 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Magazine  and  Members’  Handbook  . 

Services  . . . 

Postage  . 

Supplies  . 

Long  Distance  Telephone  . 

Office  —  Rent,  Light,  Heat,  Etc . 

Transportation  &  Nov.  Meeting  . . 

Convention  —  1956  . 

Convention  — •  1957  . . . 

Attorney’s  Fees  . . . 

Auditing  . 

Judges  School  . 

P.  O.  Box  Rental  . 

Librai'y  . . . 

Research  . 

Buyer’s  Guide  . . . . . 

Registration  . 

Equipment  . . . 

Typewriter  Rental  . 

Magazine  Subscriptions  . , . 

Insurance  . - 

Display  Horticultural  Council  Meet  . 

Brochures  . . . 

Repaii’s  . . . . 

Binders  . . . 

Corp.  Recording  . 

Advertising  Refund  . . 

Refunds  . 

Checks  Returned  . 

Misc . 

Excess  of  Receipts  Over  Disbursements 


$39,987.17 

5,836.95 

495.00 

499.90 

73.50 

2,564.48 

517.77 

80.68 

1,130.88 

97.05 

82.13 

141.62 
27,08 

$51,534.21 

$31,740.61 

6,406.08 

1.728.37 

1.525.38 

659.44 

511.63 
1,579.22 

772.43 
166.00 

742.45 
275.00 

96.62 

9.00 

184.75 

500.00 

273.93 

75.39 

405.09 

11.34 

14.00 

120.39 

50.00 

412.37 

56.52 

488.43 
1.00 
6.00 

43.00 
98.65 
10.44 
$48,963.53 
$  2,570.68 


African  Violet  Variety  List  for  1957 
By  Carolyn  K.  Rector 

Complete  edition  listing  both  new  and  old 
varieties.  Ready  March  1,  1957,  price  $1.50 

postpaid. 

WHITLOW^S 

2236  Pacific  Avenue  San  Pedro,  Calif. 


ROOTED 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

A  Post  Card  From  Yon  to  Me 
Brings  Our  List  by  Return  Mail 

DOROTHY  K.  ATKINSON 

1702  Grove  Ave.  North  Chicago,  Ill. 


OFFICIAL  PIN.  Mrs.  E.  Pearle  Turner, 
Chairman,  gave  her  report  on  the  sale  of  pins  and 
lapel  buttons. 

AWARDS.  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Chairman, 
stated  that  her  report  was  incomplete  at  this 
time  and  would  remain  so  until  after  the  Friday 
night  meeting. 

REGISTRATION.  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen, 
Chairman,  reported  that  she  had  registered  103 
new  varieties  since  taking  over  as  Registrar.  She 
had  started  with  #779  and  to  date  ended  with 
#882. 

TREASURERS  REPORT.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Radtke,  Treasurer,  read  the  statement  of  cash 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1956,  showing  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  disbursements  as  $2,570.68.  Her  report  was 
submitted  and  filed  with  the  secretary, 

LIBRARY,  Mrs.  Jack  Yakie,  Chairman, 
reported  3  more  new  slide  programs  had  been 
added  to  the  file,  these  are  “WHAT’S  NEW” 
.  .  .  “KANSAS  CITY  SHOW  OF  1957”  and 
“SOUTH  OF  THE  BORDER”.  Also  that  Mrs. 
Barbara  Rodgers  of  Canada  had  donated  50  slides 
to  the  library. 

AFFILIATED  CHAPTER.  Mrs.  Maxine 
Wangberg,  Chairman. 

JUDGING  SCHOOLS.  Mrs.  Jas,  B.  Carey, 
Chairman,  reported  that  there  were  9  schools 
held  during  the  year,  number  of  judges  qualified 
during  the  year  as  182.  Financial  aid  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  judging  schools  $75.00.  Schools  were  held 
in  Dayton,  Ohio;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Webster 
Groves,  Missouri;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Lawrence, 
Kansas;  Buffalo,  New  York;  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Mobile,  Alabama;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
Vallejo,  California;  and  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 
Her  report  was  submitted  and  filed  with  the 
secretary. 

SHOW  PREPARATION.  Mrs.  Jas.  B.  Carey, 
Chairman,  nothing  to  report,  other  than  the  show 
for  this  convention  had  been  setup. 

MEMBERSHIP  SECRETARY.  Mrs.  Robert 
Wright,  reported  that  the  membership  in  the 
Society  as  of  April  1,  1957,  is  14,691  members.  A 
new  membership  card  has  been  made  up  since 
the  last  formal  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
This  card  is  easy  to  use  and  is  a  saving  in  postage 
...  it  has  also  saved  the  Society  considerable 
in  cost  of  envelopes  and  labor  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  membership  card  for  mailing.  She  is  now 
attempting  to  work  out  a  new  type  of  statement 
that  will  effect  a  saving  in  postage,  labor  and 
money.  Records  of  the  Affiliated  Chapters  are 
being  most  efficiently  and  promptly  forwarded 
to  the  Membership  Secretary’s  office  .  .  .  Her 
report  was  filed  with  the  secretary. 

EDITOR.  Mrs.  Robert  Wright,  Editor  of 
Publications,  reported  that  the  June  magazine  will 
be  entirely  a  “CONVENTION”  ISSUE.  As  per 
instructions  of  the  Society  she  had  reprinted 
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10,000  Society  Brochures  .  .  .  more  will  be  needed 
for  the  coming  year.  More  leaflets  on  organizing 
local  societies  are  needed,  present  supply 
exhausted,  have  so  many  requests  for  them  from 
time  to  time  —  her  report  was  submitted  and 
filed  with  the  secretary. 

BY-LAWS  COMMITTEE.  Mr.  Henry  Peter¬ 
son,  Chairman,  absent  and  would  not  be  present 
this  afternoon. 

COREESPONDING  SECRETARY.  Mr.  Joseph 
D.  Schulz,  nothing  to  report. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN.  Mrs.  Rene  Edmund- 
son,  nothing  to  report. 

Mr.  Neil  C.  Miller,  Research  Chairman,  moved 
that  we  appropriate  $4,000.00  for  REfcjEARCH 
for  the  coming  year,  ^nd  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey. 
Discussion.  Motion  carried. 

Discussion  of  paying  miscellaneous  expenses. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey  moved  that  the  Treasurer  be 
authorized  to  pay  the  miscellaneous  expense  of 
the  Standing  Committees  and  officers  of  the 
Society.  2nd  by  Mr.  Lewis  Cook,  Motion  carried. 

AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  CHAIRMAN,  Mrs. 
Maxine  Wangberg,  asked  how  much  money  can 
a  club  retain  on  an  $8.50  membership.  Discussion. 
Mr.  Joseph  Schulz  moved  that  the  $1.00  be 
retained  by  the  club  on  a  3  year  membership. 
2nd  by  Mr.  Floyd  Johnson.  Discussion.  Motion 
carried. 

Entry  tags  were  discussed  —  will  be  brought 
up  later. 

The  question  of  the  50^*  retained  by  Affiliated 
Clubs  on  members’  dues  were  discussed. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey  moved  that  the  President 
appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  Mrs.  Wang¬ 
berg,  Affiliated  Chapter  Chairman,  to  present  a 
report  to  the  Board  on  the  Affiliated  Chapter 
Club  Memberships.  2nd  by  Mrs.  Jack  Yakie.  Dis¬ 
cussion.  Motion  carried.  The  President,  Mr. 
Carter,  appointed  on  this  committee,  Mr.  Floyd 
L.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Jack  Yakie  and  Mr.  Joseph 
D,  Schulz.  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke  moved  the 
approval  of  this  committee.  2nd  by  Mrs.  Pat 
Crowe.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Jack  Yakie  moved  that  we  appropriate 
$400.00  for  the  library.  2nd  by  Mrs.  Jas.  B.  Carey. 
Motion  carried. 

AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  COUNCIL, 
Mr.  Charles  Fischer,  Chairman,  reported  the  need 
of  a  flower  color  chart  and  moved  that  the  Board 
approve  a  FLOWER  COLOR  DETECTOR 
CHART  for  publication  in  the  magazine  at  a 
reasonable  expenditure.  2nd  by  Mr,  Neil  C. 
Miller.  Discussion,  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Floyd  L.  Johnson  reported  the  need  of  a 
SUBJECT  INDEX  on  our  magazine.  Discussion. 
The  President,  Mr.  Carter,  appointed  Mr.  Johnson, 
Chairman,  to  study  this  need  and  work  out 
something. 


WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES  —  Choice  of  white,  black 
or  pink  finish.  These  attach  to  sill  or  top  of 
lower  sash  without  screws.  18"  size,  only,  (ill.)  fits 
over  lock.  Postpaid  prices:  18"  x  8%" — $2.19  each 
or  two  for  $3.95 ;  24"  x  10"  —  $2.49  each  or  two  for 
$4.75;  30"  x  10" — $2.95  each  or  two  for  $5.75. 

LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  MARKERS  —  41/2" 
size,  100  for  $1.00  plus  10^  mailing  charge.  Style  B, 
2"  X  5"  Tee;  50  for  $1.75  or  100  for  $2.60.  Style  B 
is  ideal  for  labels  on  plants  exhibited  in  shows  or 
displayed  for  sale. 

We  are  also  headquarters  for  Dairy  Organic  Com¬ 
post,  African  Violet  Soil  Mix,  sprays,  Protectotape, 
Identotabs,  wire  tables,  fluorescent  lights,  and  other 
supplies  for  the  African  violet  grower.  Price  list 
free. 

METAL  SIGNS  THAT  SHINE  AT  NIGHT  —  many 
attractive  styles  —  Ask  for  free  complete  sign  catalog. 
Wall  sign  “AFRICAN  VIOLETS”  $1.00  postpaid. 

SPECIALS:  A.  1  roll  PROTECTOTAPE,  plus  1 
pkg.  IDENTOTABS,  only  $1.75.  B.  Three  step 
A.  V.  table,  31"  high,  only  $7.00  plus  $1.00  postage. 
Choice  of  black  or  white  finish  while  they  last.  See 
illustration  page  44  of  March  magazine. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  J7B  Wausau,  Wis. 


Fresh  cut  African  Violet  leaves,  mostly  new  varieties. 
Enclose  3<i  stamp  for  new  list. 

MOSCOW  FLOWER  SHOP 
1040  Moscow  Road 

Moscow,  Box  16  Mich. 

Mary  Stanton 


SEVEN 

LOVELY 

NUMBERS 

Beute;  Blue  Brite;  Dazzler;  Gracia;  Long 
John;  Pink  Tea;  and  Sno  Bird 

just  released  by 

NAOMI’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

141  Holley  St.  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

(Thruway  Exit  47  -  Routes  31  or  104  at  19) 
NO  shipping  —  and  closed  Wednesdays 
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VIOLET  MAGIC 

Come  and  see  for  yourself  — 

New  Flower  and  Color  Combinations  That 
Never  Existed  Before! 

—  Open  Daily  and  Sundays  — 

Send  name  and  address  for  price  list  of 
Rooted  Cuttings 

LYNDON  LYON 

14  Mutchler  St.  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 

Phone  3591 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 
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MARY  0.  BLACKBURN 
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YOU’LL  LIKE  OUR  Heavy  Duty  48”  Grey 
Baked  Enamel  Fluorescent  Light  Fixture. 
Big  13”  white  baked  enameled  reflector 
with  cord,  plug  and  two  40  watt  cool  white 
G.  E.  Tubes.  $11.50  plus  $1.50  postage  & 
packing. 


DUALITE  FLUORESCENT  same  as  above 
but  with  two  25  watt  incandescent  light 
sockets.  $13,50  plus  $1.50  postage  &  pack¬ 
ing. 

Just  set  and  forget. 
Your  lights  will  go  on 
and  off  automatically. 
No  more  light  worries. 
$10,00  Postage  Paid. 

With  this  Ad  $9.50  [ 


FLORALITE  CO. 

10551  So.  Chicago  Road 
South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey  moved  that  our  Treasurer  be 
authorized  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  deposit  in  the 
amount  of  $20,000.00  and  put  it  in  a  Savings 
account  in  an  Ohio  bank.  2nd  by  Mrs.  Jas.  B. 
Carey.  Discussion.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey  moved  that  we  adjourn  and 
we  would  reconvene  at  7  o’clock  tonight.  2nd  by 
Mr.  Neil  C.  Miller.  Motion  carried. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
MARGE  WOLF 
Recording  Secretary 

The  Board  of  Directors  annual  meeting  of  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  recon¬ 
vened  at  7:30  P.M.,  on  Wednesday  evening  April 
3,  1957,  in  Parlor  “H”  of  the  Netherland-Hilton 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  the  President,  Mr. 
William  B.  Carter  presiding. 

Discussion  on  Affiliated  Chapters,  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  the  By-laws,  Executive  Director, 
another  name  on  the  Nominating  Committee 
since  Mrs.  Douglas  asked  the  withdrawal  of  her 
name.  Dues,  followed. 

Mr.  Neil  C.  Miller  moved  that  we  recommend 
to  the  next  year’s  Program  Committee,  that  they 
devote  one  session  to  the  WORKSHOP  type  of 
program.  2nd  by  Mrs.  Jack  Yakie.  Discussion. 
A  suggestion  box  was  recommended  for  this  con¬ 
vention,  asking  the  members  for  their  suggestions 
as  to  just  what  they  would  like  to  have  and  to 
know  more  about,  this  to  be  announced  at  our 
Thursday  night  meeting.  The  President  appointed 
Mrs.  Pat  Crowe,  Chairman,  to  take  care  of  this 
and  report  back  to  the  Board  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey  moved  to  adjourn  until  one 
o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon.  2nd  by  Mr.  Floyd 
L.  Johnson.  Motion  carried. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
MARGE  WOLF 
Recording  Secretary 

The  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  reconvened  at 
one  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  6,  1957, 
in  Parlor  “H”  of  the  Netherland-Hilton  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  the  President,  Mr.  William 
B,  Carter,  presiding. 

Roll  call  was  answered  by  the  following: 
OFFICERS 

President,  Mr.  William  B.  Carter;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  H.  G,  Harvey;  2nd  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  James  B.  Carey;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Radtke;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Wolf; 
Membership  Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  Wright;  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  Schulz. 

BOARD 

Mrs.  Pat  Crowe,  Mr.  Neil  Miller,  Mr.  Lewis 
Cook,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Martin,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Jack  Yakie,  Mr.  Albert  E.  Buehl,  Mrs.  Harold 
Baker,  Mrs.  Raymond  Crotty,  Mrs.  Charles  Poe. 
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CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES 

Mrs.  Z,  C.  Layson,  Mrs.  John  Landaker,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Berst,  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Greeley,  Mrs. 
Constance  Hansen,  Mrs.  Maxine  Wangberg. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN 

Mrs.  Rene  Edmundson. 

Mr.  Joseph  Schulz  moved  that  for 

Affiliated  Chapters  be  restricted  to  ACTIVE 
MEMBERS  of  Affiliated  Chapters  who  reside 
within  a  150  mile  radius  of  the  locale  in  which 
the  club  functions.  2nd  by  Mrs.  Constance 
Hansen.  Discussion,  Motion  carried. 

CONVENTION  TIME  AND  PLACE.  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Martin  reported  that  the  convention  for 
1958  would  be  held  April  24th  thru  the  26th  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  1959  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
and  possibly  1960  Atlantic  City,  date  March  31 
thru  April  2nd.  Mrs.  Martin  moved  that  we  hold 
the  convention  in  Atlantic  City,  March  31,  to 
April  2,  1960,  at  the  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel. 
2nd  by  Mrs.  Robert  Wright.  Discussion.  Motion 
carried. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Martin  moved  that  we  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  Indianapolis  clubs  for  the  con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  in  their  city  at  the  Claypool 
Hotel,  April  13,  14,  15.  1961.  2nd  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Harvey.  Discussion.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Jas.  B.  Carey  moved  that  we  appropriate 
a  $600.00  advance  for  the  next  convention  to  be 
held  in  Rochester,  New  York.  2nd  by  Mrs. 
Constance  Hansen,  Discussion,  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Jas.  B.  Carey  moved  that  we  appropriate 
$500.00  for  Judging  Schools.  2nd  by  Mrs. 
Constance  Hansen.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs,  Jas.  B.  Carey  moved  we  appropriate 
$500.00  for  a  Teacher’s  School  to  be  held  in  the 
western  area  coast  section  of  the  United  States. 
2nd  bv  Mr.  Joseph  Schulz,  Discussion.  Motion 
carried. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey  moved  that  the  Secretary 
be  authorized  to  submit  a  report  and  summary  of 
the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors  Meetings 
and  Annual  Business  meeting  held  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  for  the  Editor  after  tentative  approval  and 
that  the  Editor  be  authorized  to  print  these  in 
the  magazine.  2nd  by  Mrs.  Pat  Crowe.  Motion 
carried. 

Mrs.  Constance  Hansen  moved  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  Editor  of  our  magazine  to  have  a 
qualified  person  prepare  a  cumulative  “SUBJECT 
INDEX”  for  the  magazine.  2nd  by  Mr.  Neil 

Miller.  Discussion.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey  moved  that  our  Editor  be 
instructed  to  change  and  include  in  the  handbook, 
a  SPECIAL  PUBLICATION,  to  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  commercial  growers  and  to  be  sold 
to  both  members  and  non-members  at  a  reason¬ 
able  fee,  the  names  of  all  registered  plants.  2nd 
by  Mrs.  Pat  Crowe.  Discussion,  Motion  carried. 


The  President,  Mr,  Carter,  announced  his 
committees  for  the  coming  year: 

Awards  Committee  —  Mrs,  Z.  C,  Layson, 
Chairman;  Mrs.  G,  P.  McGraw;  Mrs.  Raymond 
Crotty. 

Boyce  Edens  Research  Fund  —  Mrs.  Ralph 
Berst. 

Commercial  Sales  and  Exhibits  —  Mrs.  John 
Landaker,  Chairman. 

By-Laws  Committee  —  Mr.  Henry  Peterson, 
Chairman;  Mr.  Charles  Fischer;  Mrs,  Arthur 
Radtke;  Mrs.  Pat  Crowe. 

Library  —  Mrs.  Jack  Yakie. 

Nominating  Committee  —  Mrs.  Claude  Gree¬ 
ley,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson;  Mr.  Floyd  L. 
Johnson;  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke;  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Schulz. 

Research  —  Mr.  Neil  C.  Miller,  Chairman;  Mr. 
Henry  Peterson;  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen;  Mr. 
Evan  Roberts;  Dr  Freeman  Weiss. 

Show  Preparation  and  Judging  Schools  — 
Mrs.  James  B.  Carey,  Chairman, 

Registration  —  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen. 

Official  Pin  —  Mrs.  E.  Pearle  Turner. 

Executive  Secretary  —  Mr.  William  B.  Carter, 
Chaiman;  Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey;  Mr.  Neil  C.  Miller; 
Mr.  Lewis  Cook. 

Editor  —  Alma  Wright. 

Affiliated  Chapter  Chairman  —  Maxine 
Wangberg. 

American  Horticultural  Council  —  Charles 
Fischer. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey  moved  that  we  accept  the 
committee  appointments  announced  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  2nd  by  Mr.  Lewis  Cook.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Lewis  Cook  moved  we  abolish  the  3  year 
membership  dues  as  of  now,  2nd  by  Mrs.  Nelle 
Berst.  Discussion.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey  moved  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  set  the  following  dues  on  the  five  (5) 
classes  of  Memberships:  —  Individual  $4.00, 
Commercial  $13.33,  Research  $20.00,  Sustaining 
$10,00,  Life  $66.66.  2nd  bv  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke. 
Discussion.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke  moved  the  new  dues  rate 
be  put  into  effect  as  of  August  1,  1957.  2nd  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Cook.  Discussion.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Robert  Wright  moved  that  the  President 
be  responsible  for  giving  the  Editor  instructions 
as  to  what  to  print  in  the  magazine  regarding 
the  increase  of  dues.  2nd  by  Mrs.  Pat  Crowe. 
Discussion.  Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Robert  Wright  moved  that  the  President 
be  responsible  for  giving  the  Editor  an  exact 
copy  of  the  By-Laws  for  publication  in  the 
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magazine.  2nd  by  Mrs.  Jas.  B.  Carey.  Discussion. 
Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  John  Landaker  moved  that  in  the  future 
all  awards  of  ribbons  be  left  blank,  the  card 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  ribbon  will  be  filled 
out  with  the  year.  2nd  by  Mr.  Lewis  Cook.  Dis¬ 
cussion.  Motion  carried, 

Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson  moved  that  we  appropriate 
$170.00  to  her  to  purchase  the  usual  ribbons, 
rosettes,  cups.  President’s  Pin,  etc.,  for  the  1958 
Rochester  Convention.  2nd  by  Mrs.  Pat  Crowe. 
Discussion.  Motion  carried, 

Mrs.  Claude  E.  Greeley,  Chairman  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  asked  the  question  what 
the  deadline  would  be  on  the  turning  in  of  the 
nomination  slate.  The  President  answered 
October  1,  1957. 

Mr.  Carter  asked  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  the  Executive  Director?  Mrs.  Constance 
Hansen  moved  the  President  appoint  a  committee 
and  include  himself  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  person  for  the  position  of  Executive  Director. 
2nd  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke.  Discussion.  Motion 
carried. 

The  President  appointed  on  this  committee, 
Mr.  Henry  Peterson,  Mr,  H.  G.  Harvey,  Mr.  Neil 
Miller,  Mr.  Lewis  Cook  and  himself.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Radtke  moved  the  approval  of  this  committee, 
Mrs.  John  Landaker  2nd  the  motion.  Motion 
carried. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey  moved  that  the  President 
appoint  a  committee  to  approve  the  minutes  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  Meetings  and  Annual 
Business  Meeting  as  submitted  by  the  Recording 
Secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention.  2nd  by 
Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke.  Motion  carried.  (The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  abstract  from  the  verbatim  taken  by 
the  stenotypist  the  minutes  of  the  Annual 
Business  Meeting.)  The  President  anpointed  on 
this  committee,  Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Radtke  and  himself.  Mrs.  John  Landaker  moved 
that  we  accept  this  committee.  2nd  by  Mrs.  Pat 
Crowe.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey  moved  that  the  President 
submit  to  the  Board  of  Directors  his  bill  of  all 
his  exnenses  at  the  Cincinnati  Convention.  2nd 
by  Mrs.  John  Landaker.  Discussion.  Motion 
carried. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey  moved  to  adjourn.  2nd 
1  ~  ’'Ir.  Neil  Miller.  Motion  carried. 

Resnectfully  submitted, 
MARGE  WOLF 
Recording  Secretary 
THE  END 
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The  Durable  Doubles 


Daisy  Jones,  Memphis,  Tennessee 


Are  the  double  blossom  African  violet  varieties 
really  worth-while?  If  you  would  have  asked 
me  this  question  I  would  promptly  reply,  “Yes, 
I  am  really  sold  on  the  durable  doubles!  !  !  And, 
I  will  tell  you  why.” 

I  have  not  suddenly  come  to  this  conclusion. 
My  close  observation  of  the  lasting,  lovely,  and 
delightful  habits  of  the  double  blossom  African 
violets  goes  back  to  the  introduction  of  the  first 
doubles  in  1948.  First  came  the  Double  Duchess, 
Double  Blue  Boy,  and  Double  Neptune  in  the 
purples,  and  these  were  followed  by  double 
varieties  in  the  pastel  colors  such  as  Double 
Rainbow  Delight,  Double  Light  Blue,  Double 
Orchid,  and  Double  Azure  Beauty.  Then  came 
the  gorgeous  double  white  varieties  such  as 
Double  Alma  Wright,  and  White  Madonna. 

Then,  glory  be,  Lyndon  Lyon  introduced  the 
double  pinks  at  the  National  Convention  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1953.  With  this  develop¬ 
ment  the  mad  race  was  on,  each  of  us  wanting 
to  purchase  more  of  the  doubles.  Many  of  the 
large  African  violet  growers  got  on  the  band¬ 
wagon  and  double  varieties  began  numbering  in 
the  hundreds,  with  colors  ranging  from  deep, 
deep  purple,  through  a  riot  of  shades  almost 
touching  a  real  red. 

My  experience  with  the  single  blossom  varie¬ 
ties  had  been  disappointing  and  down-right 
discouraging,  especially  when  our  spring  show 
time  came  around  each  year.  I  would  groom  my 
choice  varieties  for  many  months  only  to  find 
that  the  single  varieties  had  reached  the  bloom¬ 
ing  peak  two  weeks  ahead  of  show  time,  or  on 
the  day  of  the  show  my  blossoms  would  pop  off 
from  sudden  change  in  temperature.  In  com¬ 
parison  my  double  blossom  varieties  have  such 
lasting  qualities,  that  I  actually  have  had  to 
snip  off  the  blossoms  to  make  room  for  new 
arrivals,  so  I  began  to  appreciate  these  fine 
qualities.  I  found  that  mv  doubles  nee,ded  more 
plant  food  and  more  indirect  lighting  to  bring 
them  to  their  peak  of  perfection,  but  onoe  they 
were  happy  in  my  violet  room  they  tried  to  out- 
bloom  and  out-grow  each  other.  From  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  doubles  in  1948  time  passed 
rapidly  —  ’50,  ’52,  ’54,  ’56  and  now  we  move 
into  the  Year  of  1957.  What  does  the  future 
hold  for  the  durable  doubles  ?  Since  we  now 
have  them  in  all  variegated,  solid,  and  pastel 
colors  I  believe  the  next  step  is  to  develop  a 
fire-cracker  red,  or  red-red.  Another  step  will 
be  to  improve  the  strain;  develop  double  varie¬ 
ties  which  have  more  than  ten  stems  of  fourteen 
blossoms  at  a  time,  total  140  double  blossoms, 
then  develop  more  luxurious  foliage  and  hardy 
strains  which  will  not  be  affected  by  high  or  dry 


or  humid  temperatures  and  varieties  which  will 
be  more  disease  resistant. 

Except  for  the  miniature  plants,  which 
will  always  be  small  in  size  and  blossom,  I 
believe  the  future  double  blossoms  will  be  no 
smaller  than  a  fifty  cent  coin  but  much  larger 
than  silver  dollars,  some  measuring  almost  three 
inches  across.  I  believe  the  future  foliage  will  be 
vari-colored;  perhaps  white  with  a  margin  of 
green,  or  white,  pink  and  green  splotched. 
Impossible?  No,  but  perhaps  a  few  years  away 
before  nationally  marketable.  You  ask  why  I 
think  these  luxurious  foliages  are  possible? 
Because  I  have  seen  them.  The  only  question  is, 
how  can  these  vari-colored  foliages  be  retained 
by  propagation.  It  will  take  a  long  while  for 
development  and  perfection,  but  I  personally 
believe  the  future  holds  untold  and  un-dreamed 
of  thrills  for  the  average  amateur  African  violet 
hobbyist.  And  in  1957  the  durable  doubles  will 
surely  lead  the  way  to  finer  violets! 

THE  END 
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If  you  like  African  Violets 

See  LYKE’S 

Plan  to  visit  us  this  summer  and  see  what 
we  have  new  from  the  Cincinnati  Conven¬ 
tion.  We  have  large  plants,  small  plants, 
and  rooted  cuttings,  as  well  as  pots  and 
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Lois  S.  Minehan 


29  Circuit  Drive 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Question  No.  1,  Dec.  1956  —  What  plants  grow 
best  under  fluorescent  lights? 

The  following  plants  have  grown  best  under 
fluorescent  light  on  my  benches:  The  heavier 
foliage  plants,  Fischer  varieties,  Show  Series, 
Blue  Pom,  Angel  Lace,  Rose  Wing,  Air  Waves, 
Sea  Sprite,  Dbl.  Blue  Ice,  Autumn,  Pink  Petti¬ 
coats,  Pink  Fringette,  Pansy,  Giant  Purple 
Monarch,  Floradora,  Frosted  Blue  Lace,  Boyce 
Edens,  Gent’s  Blue  Cluster,  Pink  Puff,  Pink 
Cloud,  and  Blush  Waterlily.  The  Girl  plants  do 
best  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  benches  as  they 
do  not  grow  so  bunchy  in  the  center  with  less 
light. 

Mrs.  B.  V.  Gleasman,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

About  growing  under  lights,  —  from  my  own 
experience  and  from  seeing  plants  grown  under 
lights  by  others,  I  would  say  that  most  varieties 
do  well  under  them,  though  it’s  hard  to  know 
whether  other  factors  in  the  environment  enter 
in  at  the  same  time.  For  examnle,  duPont  varie¬ 
ties  seemed  to  do  especially  well,  or  even  bePer 
than  the  ones  grown  in  natural  daylight.  In  my 
case,  however,  I  think  one  reason  they  did  better, 
was  that  the  overall  temperature  was  slightly 
lower  and  more  even  under  the  lights.  We  had 
reason  to  think  that  S.  grotei  was  not  entirely 
happy  under  lights,  as  there  was  occasional 
damage  to  the  leaves  that  looked  almost  like 
burning.  i  i  ' 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Hansen,  Lafayette,  California 

I  have  found  that  the  plants  with  dark  foliasre 
grow  better  under  lights  than  plants  with  light 
foliage.  Some  specific  varieties  that  do  well 
under  lights  are:  Black  Magic,  Juliet.  Herkimer 
Girl.  Blue  Moon,  Sunrise.  Iowa,  Cavalier,  Pink 
Puff,  Dixie  Moonbeam,  T-V.  Cut  Velvet.  TV, 
Jealousy,  T.V.  Rose  Prom,  Dresden  Dream,  Orchid 
Rainbow,  Blue  Peak,  B'oyce  Edens,  Dilly  and 
Holiday. 

Mrs.  John  Hart,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 

I  find  that  T.V.  Series  all  grow  best  under 
fluorescent  lights.  I  tried  T.V.  Cut  Velvet  and 
T.V.  Jealousy  in  a  well  lighted  northern  exposure 
and  the  leaves  tightened  in  the  center  and  each 
leaf  edge  curled  under,  not  as  attractive  as  when 
under  lights.  I  also  find  that  my  Girl  foliage 
does  nicely  on  the  edge  of  the  fluoresc''nt  lights, 
and  will  open  up  when  placed  on  a  stand  just 
under  the  window  sill  so  that  the  light  from  the 


window  shines  over  them  instead  of  directly  into 
or  on  them.  This  is  good  when  the  plant  has  had 
too  much  light.  I  have  two  racks,  chrome  plated 
steel  tubing  with  plastic  coated  plywood  shelves 
on  casters.  One  rack  has  four  shelves,  each  with 
one  (only)  40  watt  fluorescent  light.  On  this  rack 
the  lights  are  about  nine  inches  above  pot  rim, 
which  is  too  far  away  to  force  blooms  but  just 
right  for  display.  The  se^’ond  rack  has  five 
shelves,  each  with  one  40  watt  fluorescent  light 
which  is  about  five  or  six  inches  above  the  pot 
rim.  This  rack  I  use  to  bring  plants  into  blossom. 

Mrs.  Glenn  Young,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 

African  violets  will  grow  better  under  fluores¬ 
cent  lights  if  you  place  them  according  to  light 
preference.  That  is,  place  the  White  and  Pink 
ones  around  the  edges  and  put  dark  colors 
directly  under  the  light.  If  any  plant  shows  a 
tendency  to  turn  its  leaves  downward  while  others 
seem  to  be  upright,  that  means  the  light  is  too 
strong  for  that  variety. 

Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Bostwick,  Port  Huron,  Michigan 

Question  No.  1,  Part  2  —  What  plants  grow  best 
in  windowsills? 

In  daylight  in  the  windows  most  of  the  Girl 
plants  do  well,  also  the  following:  Blue  Peak, 
Bridesmaid,  Calumet  Beacon,  Blue  Moon,  Blue 
Snow,  Snow  Prince,  Violet  Beauty,  Black  Magic, 
Cavalier,  Miss  New  York,  Iowa,  Purple  Knight, 
Red  Princess,  White  Madonna,  White  Pride, 
Neptune,  Dbl.  Orchid  Neptune,  Silver  Slipper, 
Sundance,  Miss  Annabelle  Lee,  Bernice,  Sweet 
Memory,  Holiday,  April  Showers,  Crusader, 
Velvet  Puff.  Dbl.  Pink  Victory,  Mamorata,  Royal 
Empress,  Red  Velvet,  Purple  Princess,  Peach 
Blossom,  Confederate  Beauty,  Glad  Star,  Sheer 
Delight,  Sleigh  Bells,  Red  Wing,  and  Red  Buttons. 

Mrs.  B.  V.  Gleasman,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

I  have  found  a  few  varieties  that  perform 
well  in  natural  light.  In  my  collection  I  find 
Pink  Angel,  Ohio  Bountiful,  Edith  Cavelle  and 
Blue  Knight  will  bloom  wherever  I  put  them. 
Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Bostwick,  Port  Huron,  Michigan 

All  my  plants  are  grown  by  day  light.  The 
following  plants  have  produced  as  many  as 
twelve  flowers  on  one  stalk.  Purple  —  Mentor 
Boy  and  Purple  Prince;  Red  —  Sunrise  and 
Amethyst;  Doubles  —  Sea  Girl,  Corsage,  and 
White  Lady. 

Evelyn  Moore,  Franklin,  Tennessee 
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Question  No.  2,  Dec.  1956  —  What  varieties  of 
African  violets  have  the  most  blooms  on  a  flower- 
stalk  ? 

I  haven’t  counted  the  blossoms,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  seem  to  stay  in  bloom  the  year  round:  Dbl. 
Pink  Majesty,  Dbl.  Pink  Sweetheart,  Bridesmaid, 
Black  Magic,  April  Showers,  Holiday,  Crusader, 
Cavalier,  Lavender  and  Lace,  White  Pride,  Frilled 
Eosette,  Neptune,  Dbl.  Orchid  Neptune,  Purple 
Princess,  Glad  Star,  Autumn,  Snow  Prince,  Velvet 
Puff,  Red  Wing,  Calumet  Beacon,  Sheer  Delight, 
Blush  Waterlily,  Blue  Moon,  and  Violet  Beauty. 

Mrs.  B.  V.  Gleasman,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

One  old  variety  that  had  as  many  as  fifteen 
flowers  on  each  stalk  was  old  West  Coast 
Amethyst  or  Jessie.  Blue  Delight  was  another. 

Constance  Hansen,  Lafayette,  California 

This  is  my  list  of  plants  having  the  most 
blossoms  on  a  stem.  Gorgeous  Blue  Wonder, 
Geneva  Star,  Boyce  Edens,  Pink  Zephyr,  Evelyn 
Johnson,  Sailor  Girl  and  Ruby  Girl. 

Ruth  Winslow,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  following  all  showed  more  than  four 
florets  to  a  spike  of  bloom.  Pink  Fringette,  Angel 
Lace,  Frivoletta,  Springfield  Beauty,  Dbl. 
Applause,  Fused  Pink,  Dbl.  Wild  Rosa,  Pink 
Zephyr,  Grey  Lady,  Bountiful,  Show  Darling, 
Orchid  Lady,  Honey  Bud  (Sport),  Pink  Triumph, 
Wintry  Night,  Blue  Peak  and  Dbl.  Inspiration. 
Many  of  those  varieties  having  fewer  blooms 
make  up  for  quantity  with  quality,  I  think.  I 
have  so  many  favorites  that  I  would  not  like  to 
name  them. 

Harold  D.  Schmelling,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 

The  plants  found  to  have  many  blooms  on 
each  stem  include  the  following:  Gorgeous  Blue 
Wonder,  Sunrise,  Black  Fringe,  Giant  Snow 
Prince,  Black  Magic,  Pink  Cushion,  Pink  Cloud, 
Azure  Beauty,  White  Pride,  Juliet,  Sun  Glow, 
Crusader,  Florentine,  Miss  New  York,  Violet 
Beauty,  Blue  Peak  and  Red  Comet. 

Mrs.  John  Hart,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 

I  find  the  following  varieties  have  most  bloom 
to  a  stem,  all  single  flowers:  Blue  Bow,  Blue 
Moon,  Sailor  Girl,  Sherry  Girl,  the  older  variety. 

Mrs.  Thos.  L.  Humble,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

African  violets  that  I  find  to  have  most  bloom 
on  a  stalk  are:  Violet  Beauty,  Rose  Lady,  Dbl. 
Pink  Cheer,  Herkimer  Girl,  Lilac  Princess, 
Mottled  Hybrid,  Boyce  Edens,  April  Showers, 
Cavalier,  Azure  Beauty  and  Bernice. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Wallace,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

My  favorite  plant  is  Bridesmaid.  It  grows 
well  and  is  always  in  blossom.  At  present  mine 
has  eight  flower  stalks.  One  stalk  has  twenty- 
two  blossoms  on  it.  Some  of  the  leaves  measure 
3y2  inches  by  4^  inches  and  the  plant  measures 
seventeen  inches  across.  It  is  only  a  year  and  a 
half  old.  I  do  not  grow  any  violets  under 
fluorescent  lights. 

Dorothy  Hutchinson,  Lynn,  Massachusetts 


KRAUSE’S  LEAF  PROPAGATOR 


Better  than  a  greenhouse.  Needs  no  watering  or 
attention  until  cuttings  are  ready  to  separate. 
Makes  a  perfect  Seed  Germinator,  too.  Will  last 
years.  Consists  of  plastic  tray  8"  square,  an  alumin¬ 
um  wire  frame  and  a  polyethylene  cover.  Will  hold 
up  to  16  leaves  or  9  two  inch  pots.  Instructions  for 
propagating  leaves  as  well  as  other  indoor  and  out¬ 
door  plants  included. 

PRICE  —  Postpaid  —  $1.95 
Two  or  more,  $1.75  each 
Ask  for  complete  catalog,  it’s  free 

Ki^.y.^.’S'v'rotVNURSERY 

11823  Christopher  Avenue  -  INGLEWOOD  2,  CALIFORNIA 


KUHL’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Burwyn  Park  De  Leon  Springs,  Florida 

Rooted  cuttings,  leaves  and  small  blooming 
plants  in  varieties  you’ll  be  tickled  to  own. 
Send  2^*  stamp  for  list  now,  and  add  some 
beauties  to  your  collection. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

1.  Small  husky  plants. 

2.  Rooted  leaves. 

3.  Freshly  cut  leaves. 

Stamp  brings  my  list 

RUBY  BICE 

5316  61st  St.  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
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RICHTER’S  CHOICE  — 

Our  own  “ten  best”  selection; 

Caliph  —  Wine  red  double 
Calumet  Beacon  —  Large  blue  and  white 
double 

Cherry  Ice  —  Deeper  than  pink,  realiy 
different 

Gloria  —  Deep  pink  crested  bloom 
High  Tide  —  Lavender  double,  clusters 
of  bloom 

Iris  —  Clear  blue  crested  bloom 
Pink  Crown  —  Rose  pink,  full  double 
bloom 

Spindrift  —  Lovely  pink,  deeper  eye 
Valor  —  Large  glowing  purple 
Vanity  Fair  —  Extra  large  clear  pink 
All  these  and  many  more  choice  varieties, 
old  and  new,  listed  in  our  price  lists. 
(Please  specify  wholesale  or  retail.) 
Prompt  shipment  from  our  stock  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  vigorous  healthy  plants. 

RICHTER’S  GREENHOUSE 

607  Hoffman  Street  Hammond,  Indiana 

(Located  just  one  mile  south  of  the  Westpoint  exit 
of  Indiana  Toll  Road,  three  blocks  west  of  U. 

41,  one  block  south  of  Ind.  312.) 


WE  HAVE  ’EM 
The  New  and  The  Old 
Visit  us  while  in  Colorado 
New  list  ready  in  August 

CORYELL  —  GOLDEN 
GREENHOUSES 

14005  W.  64th  Arvada,  Colorado 

4  Miles  West  of  Arvada  on  Hwy.  72 


CHRISTINE’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
1510  Hill  St.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Many  Varieties,  Rooted  Leaves 
Sorry  No  Shipping 


HypaN<^ 

Grows  Better  Plants  Faster  * 

In  sou,  SAND  or  WATER  UVnilU.V 


Simply  dissolve  and  water 
all  your  houseplants,  garden 
flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs  or 
lawn.  Produces  stronger  plants, 
more  and  larger  flowers  and 
fruit.  Excellent  for  starting 
seedlings,  cuttings,  transplants. 
Clean,  odorless.  Won’t  burn 
foliage  or  roots  If  used  as 
directed.  Contains  all  nutri¬ 
tional  elements  complete  and 
balanced — plus  vitamin  B1 — 
Instantly  available.  Results  sure. 


If  yoijr  dealer  can’t  supply  you  send  $1  for 
I  lb.  can  postpaid.  Makes  100  gallons 

HY'DRQPONIC  Chemfeoil  Co.,  Inc.  Copley,  O. 


In  regard  to  Supremes,  I  was  ready  to  give 
up,  as  I  just  could  not  grow  them.  Then  I  started 
heavier  feeding  and  put  them  under  lights,  but 
not  too  close.  Some  Supremes  do  not  bloom  so 
freely,  but  I  find  Spanish  Lace  a  good  bloomer. 
As  free  bloomers  with  large  blooms,  and  all 
around  good  growers  under  my  growing  condi¬ 
tions  I  would  choose:  Chaska,  Autumn,  White 
Puff,  Frivoletta,  Strike  Me  Pink,  Lyon’s  Camillia, 
Lorna  Doone,  Dbl.  Pink  Ideal,  Blue  Nocturne, 
Mary  Thompson,  Laura,  Hi  Loa  Light  Blue,  to 
name  a  few  of  the  plants  on  my  shelves  at 
present.  I  have  eight  or  nine  of  the  T.V.  Series 
and  like  them  for  their  foliage.  I  have  not  fed 
them  or  forced  them,  so  the  blooms  are  scarce 
but  very  delicate  and  beautiful. 

Mrs.  Glenn  Young,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Dbl.  Pinks,  Ohio  Bountiful  has  eight 
blooms  per  stalk  and  as  many  stalks  with  any- 
wnere  irom  fifteen  to  twenty-five  open  blooms 
at  a  time.  Only  a  mature  plant  will  give  this 
periormance.  Edith  Cavelie  will  give  about  an 
equal  number.  Pastel  Girl  has  about  six  blooms 
per  stalR,  but  produces  so  many  stalks  at  a  time 
tnat  tney  cover  the  top  of  the  plant.  The  most 
blooms  that  I  have  had  per  stalk  are  on  Blue 
Knight  which  has  twelve  to  eighteen  per  stalk 
and  twelve  stalks  at  a  time.  This  was  on  a  mature 
plant.  Lady  Loretta  had  forty-two  blooms,  or 
nearly  that  many,  continuously  for  many  weeks. 
Silver  Slipper  produces  an  average  of  thirty  or 
more  for  months.  My  plant  started  to  bloom 
early  last  summer  and  has  not  stopped  since. 
It  seems  like  a  record  to  me.  Friendship  produces 
one  bloom  stalk  under  the  other  and  is  a  mass 
of  light  blue  over  spooned  foliage.  Others  which 
have  been  exceptionally  good  bloomers  are 
Heather  Lady,  Ruby  Girl,  Gorgeous  Blue  Wonder, 
Boyce  Edens,  Violet  Beauty,  Lavender  Beauty, 
Gay  Lass,  Finlandia,  Emperor  Wilhelm  and  Con¬ 
federate  Beauty. 

Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Bostwick,  Port  Huron,  Michigan 

Q.  Enclosed  is  a  leaf  from  my  African  violet. 
I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  what  the  trouble  with  it 
is  —  the  yellow  spots  on  the  leaves.  The  plant 
is  growing  beautifully,  also  blooming  but  I  don’t 
like  the  spots  on  the  leaves.  I  grew  them  under 
fluorescent  lights,  when  full  of  buds  I  bring  them 
upstairs.  It  isn’t  the  change  of  temperature  in 
bringing  upstairs  that  is  doing  it  as  one  plant  is 
under  light  and  so  many  of  the  leaves  have  those 
yellow  spots  on  them. 

Eva  March,  Bethlehem,  Conn. 

A.  The  leaf  arrived  in  perfect  shape  in  spite 
of  the  cold  weather  and  at  the  present  writing 
is  fluorishing  in  a  glass  of  water.  The  only  thing 
that  I  think  could  cause  this  condition  is  that 
you  may  spray  the  plants  under  the  fluorescent 
lights  and  you  haven’t  agitated  the  mixture 
enough  before  applying  to  the  plants.  The  yellow 
spots  could  also  be  reflection  from  too  much 
light  and  is  burning  the  leaves. 

Q.  I  am  having  considerable  of  the  lower  leaves 
of  many  of  my  plants  turn  yellow,  also  some  of 
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the  entire  plant.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and 
prevention  and  cure  of  this?  Then  on  quite  a 
number  of  leaves  on  quite  a  number  of  plants  I 
am  getting  tannish  specks,  scales  or  pock  marks 
on  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves.  The  plants 
seem  healthy  but  this  discoloration  makes  them 
unsightly.  I  water  from  the  top  with  warm  water, 
when  soil  feels  dry  to  the  touch. 

Mrs.  Amy  L.  Van  Cott,  Cedar  City,  Utah 

A.  In  answer  to  your  first  problem  I  believe 
you  are  giving  your  plants  too  much  light.  With 
your  second  problem  would  suggest  that  you 
keep  all  plants  affected  in  one  spot  and  start  a 
spraying  program.  Hope  that  some  reader  can 
cope  with  this  problem.  May  we  hear  from  you! 

Q.  I  have  been  a  violet  collector  of  sorts  for 
about  five  years  but  just  recently  came  up  with 
a  problem.  Everyone  of  my  larger  plants,  about 
sixty,  have  had  at  one  time  or  another  this 
summer,  a  worm.  It  is  white  about  one-fourth 
inch  long,  and  only  appears  on  the  outside  of  the 
clay  pots  when  they  are  damp.  I  called  all  my 
violet  friends,  looked  up  pests  in  every  violet 
book  I  could  find  and  no  one  seems  to  have 
heard  of  this  particular  nuisance.  I  first  sprayed 
them  well,  (too  well,  for  I  lost  about  twenty) 
with  Malathion.  The  worms  came  back  in  three 
weeks.  I  watered  with  Optox  solution.  More 
worms  in  about  three  weeks.  I  dug  my  own 
woods  dirt,  sterilized  it  and  my  pots.  One  peculiar 
thing  about  it  is  my  small  plants  in  plastic  or 
progress  pots  have  never  had  the  worms.  Have 
you  ever  heard  about  these  things  and  if  so,  what 
can  I  do? 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Eynan,  Jr.,  Clark’s  Green,  Pa. 

A.  From  your  description  it  sounds  as  though 
you  have  Oligochetes  which  is  a  tiny  one-fourth 
inch  worm.  They  are  related  to  earth  worms  but 
much  smaller.  They  are  said  to  be  harmless  and 
feed  on  decayed  material  that  can  be  found 
around  moist  clay  pots.  Try  using  crushed  moth¬ 
balls  or  napthalene  flakes  around  the  bottom  of 
the  pots.  Repeat  treatment  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  I  have  a  G.  E.  Sun  Lamp  and  am  wondering 
if  I  can  use  it  in  my  violet  room  (average  bedroom 
size  room)  by  placing  the  gooseneck  lamp  on  a 
high  chest  of  drawers  over  all  plants,  or  by 
using  the  bulb  in  center  ceiling  fixture  for  four 
to  six  hours  a  day.  Also  I  am  using  a  ten  gallon 
aquarium  for  starting  leaves,  and  what  size  tube 
should  I  use  on  top  fixture  resting  on  the  ends 
of  the  aquarium?  The  fixture  I  had  for  gold 
fish  was  a  25  watt,  five  inch  tube. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Crowe,  Waco,  Texas 

A,  Off  hand  I  would  say  that  a  Sun  Lamp  would 
be  too  strong  to  use  near  your  plants.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  write  to  Lamp  Division  of  G.  E., 
Cleveland  12,  Ohio.  They  put  out  two  magazines. 
Light  Magazine,  and  Light  for  Plant  Growth. 
When  you  write  for  the  pamphlets  also  tell  them 
your  problem  and  they  could  give  you  the  correct 
answer  immediately. 


We  want  you  to  share 

“OUR  SMALL  ONES’’ 

Grown  a  mile  closer  to  the  sun 
NOW 

More  varieties  Three  separate  lists 

List  #1  Wee  Small  Ones 
List  #2  Miniatures  and  Semis 
List  #3  Small  Growing  Plants 
Send  3^  stamp  for  list  you  want. 

JUNE  R I E  S  E 

2280  Birch  Street  Denver  7,  Colorado 

We  Have 

DRESDEN  DREAM 

(exquisite) 

FRESH  CUT  LEAVES 
Write  for  our  free  list 

CLYDE  W.  ROLOFF 

852  Belden  Ave.  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


THE  HOME  OF  KE-TONE  ORGANIC 
PRODUCTS 

We  have  the  hard  to  get  items. 

No  order  too  small  or  too  big. 

Write  for  price  list. 

FRED  A.  VEITH  SOIL  SERVICE 
3505  Mozart  Avenue 
Dept.  N.  Cincinnati  11,  Ohio 
Treat  your  soil  NATURE’S  way 


FREE  ADVANCE  COPY  .  .  . 

NEW  CATALOG 

Sixty  illustrated  pages  of  unusual  and  hard-to-find 
supplies,  equipment  and  accessories  for  African  Vio¬ 
lets,  Gloxinias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas,  all  greenhouse 
and  indoor  plants.  Everything  from  potting  mixes 
and  plant  foods  to  large  aluminum  plant  stands  and 
fluorescent  lighted  plant  carts.  Largest  selection  any 
catalog  specializing  in  African  Violet  supplies  and 
equipment  for  indoor  plants  and  greenhouses.  Send 
now  for  your  free  copy. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

on  The  Strand  (Box  938)  Oxford,  Maryland 
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TAY-BOW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
ROOTED  CUTTINGS 

Specializing  in 

BUD  BREWER’S 

Hybrids 

Shipping  Now 

Bud's  Kimberley 
Bud's  Valentine 
Bud's  Pink  Popcorn 
Bud's  Pink  Begonia 
Bud's  Tickled  Pink 

For  Fall  Shipping 

Bud's  Spellbinder 
Bud's  Mardi  Gras 

TAY-BOW  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

CARO  R#4  MICHIGAN 


LILLI  ANN'S  VIOLET  HOUSE 
209  S.  Lewis  Sioux  Falls,  S,  D. 

550  newest  varieties  including  Tonkadales,  Dr. 
Reed’s  and  Bud  Brewer’s  originals. 

Send  stamp  for  list. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

New  “Pink  Waverly”  very  dark  frilled  flower. 
Lovely  dark  foli^e.  $1.50. 

Free  catalog  listing  hundreds  of  new  and  older 
varieties,  also  rare  bulbs. 

CECIL  HOUDYSHEL 

DEPT.  V  LA  VERNE,  CALIFORNIA 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Leaves  — •  Plants  —  Cuttings 

Many  varieties  to  choose  from. 
Visitors  always  welcome. 

Large  addressed  stamped  envelope  for  list. 

SOLANGE  SLIVKA 
Fayette,  Ohio 


KROGMAN'S  VIOLETRY 

1365  So.  125th  St.  Milwaukee  14,  WIs. 

Plants  Rooted  Cuttings  Leaves 

Send  Stamp  for  new  1957  list. 

1  mile  from  Hwy.  16,  18,  15,  30,  45  and  100  at  69 


Q.  I  am  a  new  member  of  the  Society,  and  have 
been  raising  African  violets  for  about  a  year,  I 
have  not  had  too  much  success  with  bloom,  so 
have  recently  purchased  a  small  fluorescent 
fixture  to  remedy  the  matter.  I  am  not  at  all 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  fixture,  and  am 
submitting  herewith  a  list  of  questions  which 
have  occurred  to  me, 

1.  Can  both  fluorescent  light  and  daylight  be 
used?  That  is,  can  fluorescent  light  be  used  to 
supplement  natural  light,  as  on  a  gray  day  or 
to  give  additional  hours  of  light  in  winter?  YES. 

2.  How  many  hours  of  light  per  day  (fluores¬ 
cent  light)  are  best  for  violets?  How  many  hours 
Df  darkness  per  day  do  they  require?  TWELVE 
TO'  FOURTEEN  HOURS  OF  LIGHT. 

3.  What  would  happen  if  the  fluorescent 
lights  were  left  on  twenty-four  hours  per  day? 
THIS  WOULD  LIGHTEN  THE  FOLIAGE  AND 
THE  CENTERS  OF  THE  PLANTS  WOuLD 
HARDEN  AND  LOOK  DEFORMED. 

4.  How  soon  after  starting  to  use  fluorescent 
light  may  one  reasonably  expect  to  see  results? 
ONE  WEEK. 

5.  Can  too  much  fluorescent  light  result  in 
yellowing  of  leaves  as  too  much  sunlight  will? 
YES, 

6.  Do  violets  turn  to  fluorescent  lights  as 
they  do  to  the  sun?  And  should  they  be  rotated 
beneath  the  lights?  YES  TO  BOTH. 

7.  What  is  the  optimum  distance  from  tubes 
for  young  plants?  SIX  TO  EIGHT  INCHES. 
Adult  plants?  TWELVE  TO  FOURTEEN 
INCHES.  What  will  happen  if  plants  are  kept 
too  close  to  the  tubes?  FOLIAGE  AND  BLOS¬ 
SOMS  WILL  GET  BURNED  SPOTS, 

Eileen  K.  Meakin,  Washington,  D,  C. 

A,  Would  suggest  that  you  write  for  same 
booklet  that  I  mentioned  before, 

Q.  In  March  1955,  I  crossed  a  Blue  Boy  and 
Pink  Sheen  (a  lavender  pink)  just  for  the  fun 
of  it  to  see  what  would  happen.  The  pods  swelled, 
finally  dried  and  I  had  seeds  the  size  of  pepper 
grains.  I  let  them  continue  to  dry  and  in  March 
1956,  I  planted  some  of  them.  They  came  up  like 
slender  blades  of  grass,  most  profusely.  When 
they  showed  four  leaves,  I  repotted  some  of  them, 
gave  some  away,  and  let  the  rest  remain  in  the 
pan.  One  I  potted  in  a  low  wide  tin  can  and  it 
now  has  sturdy,  darker,  luxurious  foliage.  Two 
or  three  were  planted  in  generous  clay  pots  and 
one  in  a  tiny  green  plastic  pot  about  two  inches 
tall  with  no  drainage  outlet.  All  but  those  in 
the  plastic  pot  grew  profusely  and  became  tall. 
The  one  in  the  green  plastic  pot  is  the  one  that 
has  brought  me  most  pleasure,  for  in  December, 
I  noticed  that  there  were  buds  coming  on  it. 
None  of  the  others  has  offered  even  a  suspicion. 
The  bud  stems  of  the  one  in  the  green  pot  shot 
up  taller  than  the  leaves  and  I  was  most  curious 
to  see  what  the  color  might  be  and  which  parent 
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it  might  resemble.  I  could  hardly  wait.  Finally 
one  bud  opened  and  it  was  purple,  but  not  quite 
so  dark  as  Blue  Boy,  Since  then  I  have  had  about 
three  more  blossoms  with  several  buds  yet  to 
open.  Otie  blossom  had  three  petals  on  top  and 
three  below.  This  plant  is  tiny  and  might  be 
considered  crowded  in  its  little  pot.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  that  is  the  reason  it  blossomed  so  far 
ahead  of  any  of  the  others.  Its  foliage  does  not 
resemble  Pink  Sheen  but  is  more  like  Blue  Boy. 
Other  plants  look  much  more  like  Pink  Sheen 
with  flat  foliage.  Pink  Sheen  was  an  excellent 
bloomer  and  I  am  hoping  that  if  the  plants  have 
not  perpetuated  the  color,  they  will  have  the 
tendency  to  abundant  bloom.  Naturally,  I  am 
delighted  with  the  experiment  which  I  have  seen 
come  to  fruition.  Can  anyone  tell  me  why  this 
tiny  plant  should  bring  forth  blossoms  when  the 
others  that  are  less  crowded  should  grow  so  tall 
and  not  yet  blossom  ?  Does  the  evidence  point  to 
putting  plants  in  very  tiny  pots?  What  about 
drainage?  Does  the  plastic  pot  have  something 
to  do  with  it?  I  am  curious.  Will  other  plants 
have  different  colored  blossoms  or  will  all  be 
the  same? 

Dorothy  H.  Stewart,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

A.^  I  believe  the  small  pot  is  the  reason  that 
this  plant  blossomed  so  soon.  The  plastic  pot 
would  naturally  keep  the  soil  from  drying  out  like 
a  clay  pot  would.  However,  you  would  have  to 
be  very  careful  about  the  amount  of  water  that 
you  use  with  a  pot  with  no  drainage  holes. 
Apparently  you  have  the  right  answer  for  your 
home  conditions.  May  we  hear  from  other 
members  on  this  subject? 

Q.  Can  anything  be  done  to  cause  a  leaf  of 
Garden  Wonder  to  send  forth  plantlets.  In  April 
of  ’55  one  was  placed  in  my  rooting  medium.  The 
leaf  grew,  petiole  thickened.  A  year  later  it  was 
heavily  rooted.  I  repotted  it  in  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  peat.  November  7,  1956,  it  was  repotted  in 
potting  material,  but  still  no  signs  of  plantlets. 

Blanche  E.  Sevrens,  Angwin,  California 

A.  By  this  time  you  should  have  plantlets  if 
they  are  ever  going  to  appear.  Perhaps  some 
reader  who  owns  this  variety  can  throw  some 
light  on  this  subject. 

Q.  Please  outline  the  procedure  used  in  grafting 
African  violets. 

Lillian  A.  Locke,  Levittown,  Pennsylvania 

A.  Select  the  two  plants  that  you  want  to  graft 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  off  a  leaf  from  each. 
Then  take  one  of  the  leaves  in  your  hand  and 
with  a  very  sharp  knife  slit  the  stem  in  half  and 
gradually  for  the  next  inch  pare  the  stem  away. 
One  inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  leaf  the  pared 
part  should  hardly  be  noticeable.  Then  take  the 
other  parent  leaf  and  do  the  same  thing.  Then 
take  either  sphagnum  moss  or  Scotch  tape  and 
put  the  two  raw  sides  together  for  the  graft. 
Better  practice  on  two  leaves  that  you  don’t  care 
about  until  you  get  on  to  the  amount  to  cut  and 
also  how  to  do  the  grafting  job. 


yVfriccLn  ^Mofefs 

While  visiting  our  beautiful  Washington, 
be  sure  to  stop  in  at  Behnke’s,  We  are 
located  directly  on  the  Washington-Balti- 
more  Boulevard  in  Beltsville.  You  can’t 
miss  it.  We  would  be  delighted  to  have  you 
browse  around  and  we  are  sure  you  will 
find  it  well  worth  your  while. 

FIRST  WITH  THE  LATEST 
AND  FINEST  NOVELTIES 
AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST  STANDARDS 

FOR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  PLANTS 
YOU  MAY  DEPEND  ON 


AVash.-Balto.  Blvd. 
BELTSVILLE,  IMARYLAND 

Just  AYj  miles  north  of  Univ.  of  Md.,  directly  on 
U.  S.  Route  No.  1,  or  5  miles  south  of  Laurel 

Open  Weekdays,  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
Till  5:30  P.  M.  except  holidays 
Sorry,  No  Shipping! 


INTRODUCING  — 

ARNDT’S  FLORAL  GARDEN 

Largest  grower  catering  to  the  hobby  African  violet 
trade  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Visitors  may  select  from  our  benches,  1500  different 
varieties  including  the  BEST  of  the  West  Coast 
originations. 

Send  2^  stamp  for  list  of  plants,  rooted  cuttings, 
and  leaves. 

ROUTE  2  BOX  336  TROUTDALE,  OREGON 
204th  &  Sandy  Blvd.  Just  East  of  Portland 


CERAMIC  EAR  RINGS,  PINS 

$1.50  —  $2.00 
Plus  15^  Mailing  Charge 
LIGHT,  DARK  VIOLET  SHADES 

BENNER’S  GARDENS 

1  Hamilton  Ave.  Cranford,  N.  J. 
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Q.  This  summer  I  began  having  trouble  with  a 
soft  rot  on  many  of  my  previously  healthy  plants. 
It  would  start  at  the  tip  of  the  leaf  and  gradually 
work  its  way  inward,  spreading  from  leaf  to  leaf 
and  from  plant  to  plant.  I  have  at  least  150  plants 
and  about  50  or  60  were  affected.  Occasionally 
the  difficulty  seemed  to  be  arrested,  the  soft 
rotted  areas  drying  up  and  the  rest  of  the 
plant  remaining  healthy.  The  rot  doesnT  seem 
to  affect  the  crown  of  the  plant  at  all,  as  it  does 
with  crown  rot,  but  when  not  arrested  even  the 
petioles  become  soft  and  flabby  and  fall  away 
from  the  crown.  Those  affected  worst  were  in 
the  cellar  under  fluorescent  lights  where  the 
temperature  was  68-70  degrees  and  humidity 
62%.  I  use  Marie  Dannemiller’s  soil  formula  and 
until  now  have  had  wonderful  luck.  However,  my 
bonemeal  is  not  steamed  and  I  use  Hoffman’s 
Manure  which  I  buy  at  Woolworth’s  and  I  don’t 
know  whether  it  is  sterilized  or  not.  I  first 
noticed  this  condition  after  a  drastic  change  in 
temperature  from  about  90  degrees  down  to 
50,  but  do  not  know  whether  this  was  actually 
the  cause. 

Mrs.  Fred  Mooers,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y, 

A.  For  your  first  problem  use  Fermate  solution 
when  watering.  Or  dust  the  plant  where  the  leaf 
comes  off.  The  drastic  change  in  temperature  is 
another  cause  I  feel  sure.  Hope  that  some  of  our 
Nature’s  Way  friends  will  write  in  on  this. 

Q,  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  consider  the 
best  fertilizer  for  African  violets.  Would  also 
like  to  know  if  you  could  tell  me  the  best  place 
to  obtain  small  plastic  self  watering  pots.  I  like 
these  much  better  than  any  of  the  clay  or 
porcelain  pots. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Campen,  Ederton,  N.  C. 

A.  The  only  way  to  find  out  which  fertilizer  is 
best  is  to  try  out  several  and  find  out  which  one 


Don't  Let  insects  Ruin  Your  Precious;' 

■  SAINTPAUIIASI 


Af  ritan  Vidlat 

and  I  N  SI  C  T  i  O  M  B  ^ 


[l^is  Parasites  Quick ! 

Always  ready!  No  mixing  ...  no 
pouring  ...  no  sprayer  to  buy! 
Just  push  button!  Specifically 
formulated  for  house-plant  use. 
PROTECTS  African  Violets,  Ivy. 
Fuchsia,  Philodendron,  Rubber 
Plants  and  many  others. 

KILLS  mealy  bugs,  mites,  aphids, 
exposed  thrips,  white  flies,  and 
other  parasites. 

If  not  available  at  your  dealer’s, 
send  $1  to  “Bug-Z”,  Boyle-Midway, 
Inc.,  22  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  16. 


m 
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Another 
^Garden-Tested^ 
ANTROL 
Product 


works  best  for  you.  There  are  so  many  good  ones 
on  the  market.  Our  Magazine  has  many  such 
ads.  The  second  question  stumps  me,  but  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  our  readers  have  the  answer 
and  will  share  it  with  you. 

Q.  About  a  month  ago  nearly  seventy  of  my 
A.frican  violet  plants  were  in  full  bloom.  Then 
over  a  three  week  period  nearly  all  of  the  plants 
seemed  to  be  struck  by  some  disease  which  caused 
the  flower  buds  to  become  hard  and  to  shrivel 
before  the  blooms  opened.  Dissection  of  some  of 
the  unopened  buds  showed  that  very  often  the 
petals  were  lacking.  These  plants  are  located  in 
a  sun-porch  where  the  temperature  varies  from 
about  75  degrees  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  to  about  45  degrees  at  night.  This  variation 
has  occurred  in  previous  winters  and  has  not 
affected  the  blooming.  The  plants  are  watered 
frequently  but  sparingly  and  the  soil  is  not 
noticeably  wet.  Both  young  (less  than  one  year 
old)  and  mature  (over  three  years  old)  plants 
were  affected.  No  evidence  of  mites  could  be 
detected. 

Mr.  D.  Perlman,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

A.  I  still  think  that  some  of  the  unusually  cold 
weather  that  we  have  had  this  winter  could  be 
the  cause.  What  do  you  think? 

Q.  Where  can  I  get  an  African  violet  plant  by 
the  name  of  Easter  Egg? 

Mrs.  Lester  Fladt,  Hilliards,  Ohio 

A.  I  believe  that  Tilery’s  first  produced  this 
plant  but  due  to  its  not  propagating  true  did  not 
go  on  with  it.  Perhaps  some  one  can  give  you 
an  address  of  a  dealer  near  you. 

Q.  Who  is  looking  for  a  complete  file  of  the 
African  Violet  Magazine  from  Volume  I,  Number 
I  to  the  present  time?  Write  me  if  interested. 
Mrs.  0.  C.  Williamson,  Route  3,  Charlotte  3,  N.  C. 

Q.  Who  is  interested  in  28  volumes  plus  3 
supplements  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine? 
Vol.  1  No.  2  1947  to  Vol.  8  No.  1  1954.  They  are 
in  excellent  condition.  Please  contact 
Mrs.  Roy  Gracey,  P.  0.  Box  11,  Greensburg,  Ohio 

THE  FOLLOWING  HINTS  HAVE  BEEN 
SENT  IN  FOR  YOU  TO  TRY. 

From  Marion  Young,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  anyone  wishing  to 
erase  the  name  on  the  white  plastic  plant  markers 
that  this  may  easily  be  done  with  S.O.S.  nads, 
scouring  pads  with  soap  in  them.  Wash  ma’^kers 
afterward  and  dip  in  antiseptic. 

From  Mrs.  Walter  Winsby, 

Bowmanville,  Ont.,  Canada 

For  starting  leaves  in  vermiculite  I’ve  found 
nothing  so  good  as  little  baby-food  tins.  Needing 
no  drainage,  they  do  not  require  saucers  and 
take  up  very  little  shelf  room.  The  leaves  seem 
to  do  much  better  in  the  tins  than  in  pots.  Fre¬ 
quency  of  watering  is  drastically  reduced  also. 
THE  END 
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MN'T  HUSBANDS  WONDERFUL?  TWO  FLOWER  STEMS  PER  LEAF 

Hannah  Messersmith,  South  Bend,  Indiana  Dr.  D,  C.  Nearpass,  College  Park,  Maryland 


The  men-folk  who  put  up  with  us  African 
violet  wives  are  very  special  people  —  the 
unsung  heroes  of  the  African  Violet  Clubs  —  or 
so  it  is  my  contention.  I  have  found  many  other 
club  members  who  certainly  agree.  My  husband, 
Raymond,  started  out  with  an  amused  tolerance 
that  the  little  woman  had  found  something  be¬ 
sides  housework  and  the  P.T.A.  to  occupy  her 
mind.  Before  he  knew  it,  African  violets  started 
creeping  up  on  him  —  a  few  Supremes  have  a 
tendency  to  creep  up  on  anyone!  First  they  over¬ 
flowed  our  kitchen,  then  the  windows  in  our 
living-room.  Gone  is  the  fine  view  of  the  sunset 
through  our  windows,  but  oh,  how  our  violets 
love  that  light  and  they  are  a  sight  to  behold! 

One  night  Raymond  came  home  to  find  his 
drawing-board  alive  with  violets,  as  it  has  a 
fine  light  to  give  them  an  added  boost.  That 
called  for  an  immediate  change,  and  the  first 
place  he  spotted  was  the  corner  windows  of  the 
bedroom.  He  hurried  to  get  some  shelves  up. 
By  now  he  eyed  the  plants  with  some  alarm  and 
a  good  deal  of  respect,  and  even  gave  an 
attentive  ear  to  the  doings  of  our  “Friendly 
African  Violet  Club.” 

I  think  at  last  he  is  becoming  a  true  convert, 
for  yesterday  he  started  looking  over  the  house 
for  more  space,  and  planning  shelves  and  lights. 
I  had  said  hardly  a  word,  but  I  will  have  more 
space  to  display  and  sell  my  extra  plants. 

It  seems  to  follow  a  pattern,  some  men 
succumb  more  readily  than  others,  but  they  are 
all  helpful,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  place 
but  America  where  a  husband  would  be  so 
interested  in  his  wife’s  happiness, 

I  hope  our  next  stage  will  be  vacation  violet 
hunting,  as  we  have  three  weeks  in  July.  What 
a  lot  of  wonderful  visiting  we  can  do  in  that 
time!  We  used  to  stop  at  all  the  antique  shops, 
but  now  it  will  be  signs  of  violet  growers  that 
will  catch  our  eye.  We  have  had  this  enthusiasm 
for  only  two  years,  and  you  notice  I  said  “we.” 
Therefore  there  is  a  lot  to  do  before  catching  up 
to  all  you  people  who  have  discovered  and  loved 
the  Saintpaulias  for  many  years. 

THE  END 


T  here  has  been  some  interest  in  African  violet 
plants  which  develop  two  flower  stems  per 
leaf.  I  have  made  a  list  of  some  thirty-three 
plants  on  which  I  have  at  one  time  or  another 
during  the  past  year  or  so  observed  this  phenom¬ 
enon.  Most  of  the  plants  on  which  the  two 
flower  stems  per  leaf  occurred  were  grown  in 
basements,  under  fluorescent  lights,  and  were 
mature  plants  in  full  bloom.  Some  were  on 
plants  which  had  been  disbudded  a  few  weeks 
previously.  The  varieties  represent  most  of  the 
large  hybridizers  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones. 
One  Dupont,  and  another  probable  polyploid 
(Granger’s  Thunderhead)  are  found  on  the  list. 

It  is  possible  that  the  development  of  two 
flower  stems  per  leaf  is  a  genetic  trait.  If  so, 
the  genes  are  present  in  many  strains,  even  the 
early  introductions.  To  show  the  presence  of 
the  inherent  capacity  of  the  plant  to  develop  the 
second  flower  stem,  however,  apparently  requires 
very  favorable  environmental  conditions.  I 
should  like  to  hear  of  other  varieties  which 
develop  two  flower  stems  per  leaf,  and  from 
time  to  time,  will  prepare  supplemental  lists  for 
publication. 

Table  1.  A  Check  List  of  African  Violet 
Varieties,  Plants  of  Which  Have  Developed  Two 
Flower  Stems  per  Leaf. 

Air  Waves  (Baxter),  All  Aglow  (Behnke),  April 
(Woodley),  Azure  Beauty  (Ulery),  Blueva 
(Ulery),  Calico  (Behnke),  Dainty  Duchess 
(Granger),  Double  Blue  Boy,  Double  Wild  Rosa 
(Lyons),  Dupont  Lavender  Girl  (Tinari),  Fan¬ 
dango  (Behnke),  Fantasy  (Behnke),  Fantasy 
Edge  (Lyons),  Finlandia  (Behnke),  Floradora 
(Behnke),  Gardenia  (Mulford),  Gorgeous  Blue 
Wonder  (Ulery),  Holly  (Keller),  McFarland’s 
Blue  Warrior,  Painted  Girl  (Ulery),  Pink  Ideal 
(Tonkadale),  Pink  Rocket  (Tonkadale),  Purple 
Girl  (Ulery),  Rapture  (Fischer),  Red  Velvet 
(Ulery),  Rippling  Geneva  (Gent),  Rose  Purple, 
Snow  Line  (Fischer),  Snow  Prince  (Ulery), 
Snows  of  Kilimanjaro  (Fairoaks),  Sugar  Plum 
Girl,  Thunderhead  (Granger),  Waverly 
(Granger). 

THE  END 


SAINTPAULIAS  DAYLILIES 

African  Violets,  labeled,  different.  Sturdy  young- 
plants  12/$4,50.  Leaves,  10/$1.25,  30/$3.25,  30/$6.50. 
List  3^.  Folder  20^J.  Good  to  send  a  friend. 
Descriptions,  ‘easy-do’s’  of  10  years  growing.  A.  V. 
and  Giant  Hybrid  Gloxinia  seed  .  ,  .  150  seed 
400  seed  $1.  Daylilies  for  naturalizing:  Fine  Hybrid 
seedlings  12/$1.75:  hand-pollinated  seed  $1.  v>  g. 

FFOULKES’ 

610  Bryan  St.  (Dept.  A.  V.)  Jacksonville  2,  Fia. 


MRS.  A.  C.  HASENYAGER 
Tecumseh,  Nebraska 
— -  INTRODUCES  — 

BLACK  PAGODA 

Leaves  Only,  Supply  Limited,  Send  Stamp  For  List 
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DECORATE  YOUR  CAKES  WITH 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Helen  Thompson,  Ottawa,  Canada 


Having  received  a  call  that  some  people  were 
arriving  in  an  hour  to  see  my  violets,  and 
wanting  to  serve  them  tea  and  cake,  I  had  to  get 
a  cake  ready  in  a  hurry.  Fortunately  I  had  a 
baked  angel  food  cake  in  the  house,  so  decided 
to  ice  it  before  they  arrived. 

I  put  white  icing  on  the  cake,  then  took 
some  icing  and  colored  it  green  and  made  green 
leaves  on  the  cake.  Beside  each  leaf  I  pressed 
in  a  toothpick  on  a  slightly  downward  angle  and 
then  placed  pink  and  blue  violet  blossoms  on 
these  toothpicks. 

On  my  tea  tray  I  had  a  leaf  for  each  guest 
tied  with  pink  and  blue  ribbons.  The  effect  was 
quite  nice,  and  the  guests  were  pleased  with  the 
cake  and  with  their  leaves. 

THE  END 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWER  TREES 


Ceramo  African  Violet 
FLOWER  POTS 
10  3-inch  pots.  ..  .$1.80 
8  4-inch  pots.  .  .  .  2.00 
6  5-inch  pots.  .  .  .  2.20 
Sent  postpaid.  Add  254:  set 
postage  west  of  Rockies. 

These  famous  Squatty  Pots,  of 
dark  red  clay,  with  their  ex¬ 
cellent  porosity,  are  used  and 
recommended  by  Florists. 
Specially  treated  edges  help 
prevent  sloughing  off  of  leaves, 
all  broken  pots.  Order  today. 


EVER  MADE 
for  your  cherished 

AFRICAN 

VIOLETS 

or  other  flowers 

• 

All  Shining 
SPUN 

ALUMINUM 

• 

Hold  up  to  18 
four-inch 
flower  pots — 
yet  require  only 
20-inch  diameter 
floor  space 
36-inch  $^050 
height 
42-inch 
height 

48-Inch  ^CSO 
height 

Shipped  Assembled 
Express  Prepaid 
EACH  TRAY  ROTATES 
FREELY  about  center 
for  even  sunning  of 
plants  .  .  ,  Trays  are 
waterproof  and  hold 
up  to  1/2  inch  of  wa¬ 
ter  ..  .  Plants  can  be 
watered  the  ideal  way 
—  from  the  bottom  — 
without  individual  wa¬ 
tering. 


We  will  replace 


Write  for  Fj-ee  Catalog 

OZARK  SPUNALUM  CO. 

Box  59-AE  Jackson,  Missouri 


WHY  I  LOVE  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Alice  Humphreys,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

The  definition  of  love:  A  strong  feeling  of 
affection. 

We  have  a  great  way  of  saying,  “I  just  love 
your  new  coat,  new  dress,  lemon  pie,  or 
something  else.’’  Maybe  we  are  on  our  way  to 
the  Violet  Show  at  the  Convention.  It  is  before 
dawn.  Then  we  see  the  sky  getting  pink  in  the 
East,  a  little  brighter,  still  brighter;  then  the 
sunrise,  and  we  exclaim,  “Oh,  don’t  you  just  love 
the  sunrise?” 

To  like  means  to  enjoy.  Fascinate  means  to 
bewitch.  Bewitch  means  to  charm  beyond  the 
power  of  resistance.  “I  shouldn’t  buy  that  violet 
but  I  must  have  it.”  Charm  means  a  spell  or 
enchantment.  Enchantment  means  fill  with 
delight.  Delight  means  to  please  greatly,  to 
admire.  Maybe  we  should  say  the  African  violet 
enchants  or  delights  us.  What  do  you  think? 

Whether  they  bewitch,  charm,  enchant,  delight 
or  what  not,  we  “shore  pop  like  em.”  When  we 
see  so  many  colors,  shades;  some  spotted,  striped, 
edged;  singles,  doubles,  semi-doubles;  plain  leaves, 
curled  leaves,  variegated  leaves,  and  know  that 
they  all  come  from  ONE  variety,  we  surely 
marvel. 

They  are  an  untold  pleasure  to  shut-ins;  lots 
of  fun  for  those  who  like  to  experiment,  trying 
to  have  the  most  blossoms,  largest  plants,  or 
nicest  foliage,  for  the  shows.  It  is  a  joy  to  have 
friends  exclaim  over  your  plants,  and  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  know  that  you  have  accomplished 
what  you  set  out  to  do. 

Best  of  all,  when  you  get  old  and  cannot  see, 
put  on  your  specs  and  water  your  violets. 

The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but 
the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever, 

THE  END 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Leaves,  Rooted  Cuttings.  Small  Plants 
Stamp  For  List 

Supplement  containing  list  of  newest  varieties 
received  this  year  will  be  ready  August  1st. 

MRS.  JAMES  D.  FOWLER 
651  Greystone  Sheridan,  Wyoming 


FOR  SALE 

Remaining  plants,  fluorescent  fixtures  and  tubes, 
pans,  pots  (both  clay  and  wik-fed),  soil  additives. 
Inventory  on  request. 


ROGERS 


30  Carver  St.  Brandon,  Vermont 
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Buyer’s  Guide  At  Work 


The  Buyer’s  Guide  Committee  had  its  first 
meeting  at  the  Cincinnati  Club  in  the  fall  of 
1953.  The  first  report  of  the  Guide  was  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine 
1954.  This  same  committee  has  been  operating 
since  that  time.  The  purpose  of  the  Guide  is  to 
value  the  merits  of  any  African  violet,  to  list 
those  that  are  distinctively  different  and  worthy, 
to  help  eliminate  duplicate  names  for  plants  and 
duplicate  plants  under  different  names  by  giving 
you  a  list  of  duplications  and  similarities. 

The  Committee  is:  Mrs.  Sam  Nichols,  Madison, 
Tennesssee,  Chairman;  Mrs.  David  Cubbage,  Glen- 
shaw,  Pennsylvania,  Secretary;  Mrs.  William 
Rodda,  Ossian,  Indiana;  Mrs.  John  Held,  Fairview 
Park,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Robert  Montgomery,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

The  Committee  members  were  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Constance  Hansen  of  Lafayette,  California. 
Pictures  were  shown  at  the  end  of  the  program 
illustrating  various  points  the  Committee  wished 
brought  before  the  members.  A  discussion  period 
followed. 

MRS.  CUBBAGE  REPORTED 

All  plants,  as  received  for  testing,  are  sprayed 
with  an  insecticide  and  repotted  in  a  very  loose, 
porous  soil  before  being  placed  on  large  tables 
filled  with  moist,  sterilized  builder’s  sand.  There 
they  are  grown  under  daylight  fluorescent  lights. 
These  plants  are  placed  at  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  inches  from  the  lights,  and  the  lights  are 
on  approximately  twelve  hours  a  day. 

As  I  find  varieties,  such  as  some  whites  and 
tinted  colors,  that  display  their  beauty  more  by 
natural  daylight,  they  are  placed  on  large  sand 
tables  in  a  glass  inclosed  porch.  This  is  a  west 
exposure,  and  there  the  African  violets  have  bare 
light  until  afternoon.  Then  the  sunlight  is 
filtered  by  a  draw  curtain. 

I  feed  them  once  a  month,  and  I  always  water 
with  rain  water.  The  temperature  that  gives  me 
best  results  is  between  65  and  75  degrees.  I  also 
spray  the  plants,  about  twice  a  week,  with  a  light 
mist  of  water,  I  find  this  gives  added  humidity. 

MRS.  RODDA  REPORTED 

Saintpaulias  are  quite  sensitive  to  change,  so 
when  I  receive  new  plants  they  are  given  a  well 
lighted  place,  watered,  and  left  for  one  week. 

Small  plants  are  then  taken  from  the  pots, 
removing  most  of  the  soil.  Then  they  are 
repotted  into  2V2  inch  clay  pots  with  my  soil 
mixture.  They  are  placed  in  trays  and  water  is 
poured  into  the  tray  as  needed.  When  the  roots 


fill  the  pot,  the  plants  are  then  removed  from 
the  pots  carefully  so  that  the  roots  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  are  placed  in  four  inch  wick  pots, 
adding  more  soil  as  needed 

If  the  plants  are  six  inches  across  and  have 
a  good  root  system,  they  are  planted  directly 
into  the  wick  pots,  easing  off  as  much  soil  as 
possible  without  breaking  the  roots,  and  filling  in 
with  my  soil  mixture. 

Occasionally  one  receives  very  small  plants  or 
cuttings.  These  should  be  divided  and  planted  in 
the  2V2  inch  pots,  if  they  have  good  roots.  If 
roots  are  scarce,  they  are  first  planted  in  a  root¬ 
ing  mixture  of  %  vermiculite  and  Vs  sphagnum 
moss  until  the  root  system  is  well  developed. 
They  are  then  ready  for  the  2%  inch  pots  and 
the  soil  mixture. 

All  plants  are  grown  in  the  wick  pots  for  at 
least  three  months  before  they  are  given  any 
plant  food.  Feeding  a  newly  potted  plant  may 
cause  stunting  in  growth,  from  which  it  could 
take  months  to  recover. 

MRS.  HELD  REPORTED 

If  you  were  to  ask  several  African  violet 
lovers  how  they  grow  their  plants,  you  would  get 
about  the  same  basic  answers.  I  grow  the 
majority  of  my  plants  under  fluorescent  light, 
the  balance  on  window  sills  wherever  I  can 
find  space,  and  much  to  my  good  husband’s 
disgust.  He  says  he  can’t  even  see  out  the 
breakfast  nook  window  any  more. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  there  are  a 
very  few  varieties  that  do  not  require  as  much 
light  as  the  majority  of  my  plants,  the  result 
being  they  tend  to  bleach  and  must  be  kept  out 
of  strong  light.  I  do  feel  if  I  could  find  the  right 
fertilizer  balance,  this  could  be  overcome,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  I  have  had  some  success. 

The  plants  under  fluorescent  light  are  grown 
on  three  tier  Flora  Carts.  Over  each  tray  is  a 
fixture  with  two  (2)  40  watt  standard  cool  white 
tubes  and  two  15  watt  incandescent  bulbs.  These 
lights  burn  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day  and 
are  set  ten  to  twelve  inches  above  the  plants. 
Some  of  the  trays  are  lined  with  chicken  grits, 
others  with  sphagnum  moss,  and  both  are  kept 
moist  at  all  times  to  provide  humidity  for  the 
plants. 

Each  plant  is  set  in  a  pyrex  dish,  according 
to  size.  This  is  done  to  avoid  the  spread  of 
nematode  should  a  diseased  plant  get  into  my 
collection.  The  plants  are  watered  with  warm 
tap  water,  and  fertilized  every  two  to  three 
weeks.  About  once  a  month  I  spray  with  an 
electric  fog  sprayer,  using  very  hot  water  to 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

EXTRA  PLANTS  FREE! 

Order  five  African  violets  at  $1.50  each,  or 
eight  at  $1.00  —  or  some  of  each  —  then 
select  an  extra  $1.50  plant  without  extra 
charge!  We  pass  on  to  you  in  this  way, 
the  savings  in  packing  and  other  costs 
effected  by  your  minimum  order  of  $7.50. 

FANCY  VARIETIES  ($1.50)  —  5  plus  an 
extra  $1.50  plant  for  $7.50  ($9.00  value) 

ANNABELLE  ANNE  —  double  pink 
BALTIC  GIRL  —  double  white,  violet  center 
BALTIC  SEA  —  light  mauve,  dax-ker  eye 
CAVALIER  —  double  French  amethyst 
DONAHUE  WAVES  —  double  light  lilac 
HOLIDAY  —  double  fuchsia-pink 
MADONNA  DOUBLE  WHITE  —  clear  white 
PEARL  DROP  —  white,  pink  shading 
PINK  ACHIEVEMENT  —  double  light  pink 
PINK  CLOUD  —  double  clear  pink 
PINK  CUSHION  —  double  deep  rose-pink 
PINK  IDEAL  —  double  shell  pink 

FAVORITES  ($1.00)  —  8  plus  an  extra 
$1.50  plant  for  $8.00  ($9.50  value) 

AZURE  BEAUTY  • —  white,  violet  center 
BICOLOR  —  two-toned  tlower 
BLUE  BUTTERFLY  —  lilac  blue 
BLUE  MOON  —  French  amethyst 
CRIMSON  LAKE  —  maroon 
DOUBLE  ROSE  —  rose  and  white 
DUPONT  SILVER  BLUE  —  light  lilac 
FANTASY  —  oi’chid,  blue  speckles 
ORCHID  SUNSET  —  double  purple-red 
PANSY  —  orchid-blue,  white  edged 
PINK  FANTASY  —  rose-pink 
PINK  FRINGETTE  —  clear  pink 
PINK  SHOCKING  —  deep  rose-pink 
RED  HEAD  —  pui’ple-red 
ROYAL  BLUE  TRAILER  —  semi-double 
SEA  SHELL  —  lavendei*,  white  edged 
STAR  GIRL  —  white,  violet  edged 
TWILIGHT  —  deep  blue,  white  star 
WHITE  LADY  —  glistening  white 
WINE  VELVET  —  fuchsia-red 
WOODPECKER  —  orchid,  purple  tipped 

SELECT  YOUR  CHOICE  OF  FANCY  VARIETIES 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE,  1  PLANT  WITH 
EACH  $7.50  ORDER! 

Please  add  75^  for  postage  on  orders  under  $15.00. 
MINIMUM  ORDER  $7.50 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  811  Oxford,  Maryland 

Plants  not  on  display  —  oi’der  by  mail  only 
Write  for  free  advance  lists  new  African  Violets 
and  Exotic  House  Plants  with  60  illustrated  pages 
of  unusual  hard-to-find  supplies.  2,000  varieties. 


PINK  ICE 

Large  Sparkling  Single  Pink  with  Cerice  Eye. 
Blooms  up  to  2".  Rooted  Cuttings  Mailed  To  You. 
$1.00  Each. 

HENIEMANN 

2321  Wilkes  Ave.  Davenport,  Iowa 


which  is  added  14  teaspoon  Rapid  Grow  to  one 
quart  of  water.  However,  in  using  this  type  of 
sprayer,  it  is  necessary  to  use  very  hot  water,  as 
when  the  water  atomizes  it  cools  quickly,  which 
would  cause  the  foliage  to  spot. 

My  soil  is  a  loose  mixture  of  woods  soil,  peat 
and  sand  (sterilized)  with  bone  meal,  super¬ 
phosphate  and  dehydrated  manure  added,  one 
tablespoon  of  each  to  three  cups  of  soil  mix.  I 
am  now  experimenting  with  an  all  organic  mix 
and  so  far  the  results  have  been  encouraging. 

It  is  very  easy  to  grow  lovely  African  violets, 
the  secret  being  regular  and  constant  care,  or  as 
one  grower  phrased  it  —  tender  loving  care! 

MRS.  NICHOLS  REPORTED 

The  main  purpose  for  organizing  this  com¬ 
mittee  was  the  fact  that  so  many  different  names 
were  given  to  the  same  varieties.  For  instance. 
Orchid  Beauty  was  out  under  about  seventeen 
names  that  we  knew  about.  Pink  Beauty  boasted 
ten  names,  while  California  Dark  Plum  had  nine 
names  to  its  credit.  All  of  these  varieties  may 
not  have  been  exact  duplicates  but  were  so  much 
alike  that  the  average  collector  would  not  want 
plants  of  all  of  them,  and  in  all  probability  not 
even  two  of  them.  Therefore,  by  duplications 
or  similarities,  we  do  not  always  mean  they  are 
absolutely  identical  but  that  they  are  too  much 
alike  to  want  more  than  one  plant  of  that  kind. 

There  are  numerous  African  violets  that 
should  never  have  been  given  a  name.  We  are 
trying  to  list  in  our  reports  only  varieties  that 
are  distinctively  different,  that  have  lots  of 
vitality,  good  foliage,  large  blossoms,  and  an 
abundance  of  bloom. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  average 
housewife  does  not  have  the  room  for  a  plant 
just  because  it  sports  a  brand  new  name,  but 
wants  the  best  varieties  available  with  good 
foliage,  beautiful  blossoms,  and  all  of  the  qualities 
that  make  a  lovely  violet. 

There  are  numerous  fine  new  varieties,  but  ! 
there  are  still  some  duplications  and  similarities. 
This  is  not  always  the  originator’s  fault  as 
numerous  commercial  growers  are  hundreds  of  ■ 
miles  from  other  commercial  growers  and  as  a 
result  they  do  not  see  the  other  growers’  new  ; 
varieties.  Therefore,  to  him  his  new  seedling  is  ! 
lovely,  definitely  different  to  anything  he  has  : 
seen,  so  he  names  it,  never  dreaming  another  ■ 
grower  in  another  part  of  the  country  has  one  ' 
that  is  almost  identical  to  his  own  seedling. 
Take  for  example,  Floradora,  introduced  by 
Behnke  Nurseries  at  Beltsville,^  Maryland, 
Rapture  by  Fischer’s  Greenhouses,  Linwood,  New 
Jersey,  and  Hildegarde  from  Granger  Gardens,  ; 
Medina,  Ohio.  All  of  these  plants  have  nice  i 
qualities,  but  I  am  sure  no  one  would  want  all 
of  them  as  they  are  too  similar,  yet  they  are  not  | 
exact  duplicates. 


.  \ 
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We  try  to  place  on  the  Buyer’s  Guide  Pre¬ 
ferred  List  only  varieties  that  are  good  bloomers, 
grow  well,  etc.,  for  the  majority  of  the  committee. 
So  please  do  not  go  home  and  throw  away  your 
beautiful  blooming  violet  just  because  it  is  not 
on  the  Buyer’s  Guide  Preferred  List. 

Double  Pink  varieties  are  another  example. 
It  seemed  almost  that  every  one  came  out  with 
a  double  pink  violet  at  about  the  same 
time.  Many  of  these  were  almost  duplicates. 
One  member  of  the  committee  said  she  had 
tested  more  than  one  hundred  different  named 
double  pink  African  violets,  and  that  only  three 
were  what  she  considered  distinctively  different 
and  worthy  of  being  placed  on  the  Preferred  List. 
Personally,  I  believe  there  are  a  few  more  I 
have  tested  that  are  worthy. 

We  are  your  servants  and  we  are  trying  to 
bring  a  little  order  out  of  what  was  almost 
chaos.  We  need  your  cooperation  and  help. 
Club  presidents  can  be  of  much  assistance  in  get¬ 
ting  their  club  members  to  send  in  their  “Choice 
Twenty-Five”  list  once  a  year.  Better  still  they 
could  collect  and  compile  the  “Choice  Twenty- 
Five”  turned  in  by  their  club  members,  and  just 
send  the  “Best  100,”  being  sure  always  to  list 
the  number  of  votes  each  plant  received,  as  did 
Mrs.  Marge  Lotz,  president  of  the  Queen  City 
African  Violet  Club.  Marge  compiled  her  club’s 
twenty-eight  “Choice  Twenty-Five”  lists  into  the 
“Best  100”  and  now  Mrs.  Lotz  really  appreciates 
the  Buyer’s  Guide  committees  work,  but  not  any 
more  than  the  committee  does  the  work  she  did 
for  us,  as  it  was  of  great  help  to  our  secretary. 

We  wish  to  thank  each  one  of  the  commercial 
growers  for  their  cooperation  and  help  —  as 
without  their  cooperation  we  would  be  helpless. 
Numbers  of  them  kindly  brought  their  plants  to 
Cincinnati  to  the  committee  in  order  that  we  may 
carry  them  home  in  good  condition.  It  is  always 
such  a  joy  to  work  with  them  and  again  may  we 
say,  many,  many  thanks! 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Buyer’s  Guide  committee  for  their  fine  coopera¬ 
tion  and  for  all  the  work  they  have  done.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  each  and  every  one  of 
them.  It  is  not  an  easy  job  to  judge  a  plant,  but 
we  do  the  best  we  can  and  try  to  always  test 
a  plant  until  we  are  sure  as  to  its  qualities  — 
whether  good  or  bad.  We  do  not  say,  that  only 
the  ones  placed  on  the  Guide’s  Preferred  List  are 
worthy  of  growing,  but  that  they  are  the  choice 
of  the  committee  members. 

Each  of  you  should  consider  yourself  a 
member  of  the  Buyer’s  Guide  committee,  and 
when  you  have  a  plant  that  is  just  wonderful  for 
you,  please  let  us  hear  from  you.  We  would 
appreciate  it  so  much,  and  it  might  be  the  means 
of  our  locating  varieties  which  we  might  not 
otherwise  know  about. 

May  we  again  say  thanks  to  each  person  who 
has  contributed  in  any  way  and  won’t  you 


continue  to  give  us  your  suggestions  and  help? 
Anytime  you  feel  you  have  an  idea  or  suggestion 
to  offer,  please  feel  free  to  do  so  by  writing  the 
committee. 

Briefly  I  am  going  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
a  few  varieties  which  we  have  been  growing  and 
testing.  Florentine  and  Hi-Loa  Cobalt  are  very 
similar.  Evelyn  Johnson  is  a  lovely  double  pink, 
and  is  my  choice  of  the  double  pinks  with  girl 
foliage  that  I  have  tried  to  date.  Beacon  Lady 
is  a  plant  that  has  no  duplicates  that  I  have  seen, 
as  are  Ocean  Waves,  Rose  Wing,  and  Loveliness. 

Westfall  White,  Hotchkiss  White,  Select  Snow 
Prince,  White  Triumph  are  all  very  similar  but 
not  exact  duplicates.  Westfall  White  has  proven 
the  most  distinct  variety  for  me. 

Double  Wine  Velvet  Girl,  Fiesta  Flare,  and 
Northern  Lights  are  also  very  similar. 

Finlandia  and  Hi-Loa  Cobalt  are  also  similar 
and  were  introduced  in  entirely  different  sections 
of  the  United  States.  Cut  Velvet  is  different  and 
is  strictly  a  collectors  item.  Double  Uncle  Bob 
is  one  very  nice  double  pink,  Bernice  is  a  favorite 
with  all  the  committee  it  seems.  These  are  only 
a  few  but  you  will  be  hearing  from  us  from  time 
to  time.  Don’t  forget  to  let  us  hear  from  you 
too! 

THE  END 


PLASTIC  TUBS  FOR 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Order  one  or  more  of  these  pre-packed 
assortments  today!  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  back! 

No.  45VM  —  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SET 
Includes  six  each  of  3-in.,  3^4 -in.  and 
4-in,  Tubs  with  Saucers.  Marbleized 
Utility  colors  only!  ONLY  $2.75  post¬ 
paid! 

No.  45VM  —  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SET 
Includes  six  each,  4-in.  Tubs  and  5-in. 
Pans  with  Saucers.  Marbleized  Utility 
colors  only!  ONLY  $2.80  postpaid! 

Write  for  price  list  showing  many  sizes  in 
both  Standard  and  Utility  colors.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Cash  with  order, 
please.  No  c.o.d.’s ! 


MERRILL  SALES  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  362V  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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HAIL  B-1 


HOW  TO  BAKE  FLOWERS 
FOR  FRAMIHG 


Anita  Lawrence,  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey 


I’m  sure  that  most  of  us  have  had  the  experience 
of  taking  home  a  beautiful  blooming  plant,  only 
to  have  it  stop  blooming  and  sulk  two  to  six 
months  before  beginning  again. 

I’m  no  chemist,  so  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
thought  perhaps  the  atmospheric  and  climatic 
changes  from  greenhouse  to  home  tended  to 
‘‘freeze”  the  elements  in  the  soil,  so  I  tried 
dosing  new  plants  with  a  B-1  solution  and  it 
worked. 

I  feel  that  the  regular  use  of  B-1  helps  to 
make  big  plants  produce  more  and  larger  blooms. 

THE  END 


WINDOVER  FLOWER  POTS 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  RED  CLAY 
FLOWER  POTS  MADE 


Squatty 

3  in.  14  for  $2.20 

4  in.  10  for  2.20 

5  in.  6  for  2.20 

6  in.  4  for  2.20 

Semi-squatty 

3  in.  14  for  $2.20 

5  in.  6  for  2.20 

5%  in.  6  for  2.20 

6  in.  4  for  2.20 

Standard 

11/2  in.  40  for  $2.20 


1%  in.  36  for 

2  in.  30  for 
2t4  in.  24  for 
2%  in.  18  for 

3  in.  14  for 

4  in.  9  for 


2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 


U  IN'DDV 


Our  Customers  Say,  “The  Best 
I  have  ever  seenl” 

Most  sizes  are  in  the^  lovely 

stepped  design  as  pictured. 
Unequalled  for  quality.  All 
have  treated  rims  to  protect 
stems  and  leaves  of  plants. 
Any  shipping  breakage  re¬ 
placed  unless  sent  insured. 

Clay  Flower  Pots  in  Color 
Green,  red,  yellow  or  white 
baked-on  enamel.  Following 
sizes  only: 

3"  semi-squatty  10  for  $2.20 
4"  squatty  8  for  2.20 

Black  Plastic  Pot  Saucers 

21/2"  18  for  $1.70 

3  "  14  for  $1.80 

4  "  10  for  $1.85 

5  "  6  for  $1.50 

ER  POTTING  SOIL 


Made  especially  for  African  Violets  with  flaky  leaf- 
mold  (mostly  oak)  plus  woodland  top-soil,  crushed 
sandstone,  peat  moss,  woodashes,  bone  meal,  super¬ 
phosphate  and  charcoal.  Will  not  pack.  Sterilized 
with  LARVACIDE  to  eliminate  nematodes  and  other 
soil-borne  troubles.  Write  for  prices  on  larger 
quantities. 

4  lbs.  $1.15  9  lbs.  $2.25  13  lbs.  $2.85 

COARSE  VERMICULITE  preferred  by  many  growers 
over  the  finer  Terra-Lite  for  rooting  leaves. 

8  quarts  $1.00  24  quarts  $2.00 

LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  POT  LABELS.  4y2": 

75  for  $1.00  100  for  $1.25  600  for  $5.60 

EVERMARK  LABEL  PENCILS  .  ...  20<^  each. 

EVERYTHING  POSTPAID  EAST  OF  DENVER 
If  west  of  Denver,  Colo,  add  postage  for  each 
unit  or  set  of  pots  or  saucers  ordered.  On  soil, 
and  vermiculite  write  for  amount  of  postage  needed 
west  of  Denver.  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.’s  please. 

THE  WINDOVER  CO. 

Box  3033-A  EvansviUe,  Indiana 


Did  you  ever  try  baking  your  African  violet 
blossoms  for  use  in  making  pictures?  It  is  a 
fascinating  hobby,  relatively  simple,  and  only  a 
few  materials  are  needed  which  are  easy  to  get. 
Freshly  cut  blossoms,  sterilized  white  sand  such 
as  well  washed  fine  creek  sand,  transparent 
cement,  a  small  camelhair  brush,  a  picture  frame 
with  mat  cut  to  fit,  and  the  kitchen  oven,  and 
you  are  ready  to  start. 

A  three-inch  deep  dish  makes  a  suitable  con¬ 
tainer,  in  which  place  an  inch-deep  bed  of 
sterilized  sand.  Place  the  flowers  with  half-inch 
stems  face  down  on  the  sand,  then  cover  gently 
and  completely  with  more  sand.  Do  not  use 
beach,  desert  or  building  sand.  Place  the  con¬ 
tainer  in  the  oven,  set  at  two  hundred  degrees, 
and  leave  it  for  twelve  to  fourteen  hours.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  experiment  to  find  the  best 
time  and  heat  combination. 

Remove  from  the  oven,  allow  to  cool  to  room 
temperature,  then  gently  take  the  flowers  from 
the  sand  and  hold  by  the  stems  and  softly  brush 
off  the  sand.  Lay  face  downward  until  needed. 

While  the  flowers  are  baking,  you  may  want 
to  figure  out  your  design  by  arranging  other 
blossoms  on  the  mat  and  tracing  the  pattern 
you  wish  to  use  with  the  baked  flowers  and  the 
foliage. 

After  the  blossoms  have  cooled,  remove  the 
stems,  and  following-  the  selected  design,  fasten 
each  flower  and  leaf  to  a  neutral-colored  poster 
board  to  fit  the  frame  you  have  selected. 

THE  END 


An  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOW 
every  day  of  the  year 

Rl  EN  H  ARDT’S 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Specializing  in  new  varieties  — 

Pink  Caress,  T.  V.  Pink  Petticoats,  Cherry  Ice,  Pink 
Miracle,  White  Orchid,  Iris,  Vallin  Pink,  T.  V.  Series 
Located  2  miles  west  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  on 
Routes  20N  and  175.  Tel.  HO  9-3789 

No  List  No  Shipping 


—  home  grown  quality  plants  — 
Write  for  list 

Mdntvale,  n.  J. 
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NEW  AFFILIATED  CHAPTERS 


Maxine  Wangberg,  Chairman,  14  V2  North  Central  Avenue,  Harlowton,  Montana 


FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  CARY,  WAKE  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Mrs.  Howard  Waff,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  200  Dry  Avenue,  Cary,  North  Carolina 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  Mr.  D.  Shuler  Miller,  president,  434  Broadway 
Avenue  East,  Watertown,  New  York 

PARMA’S  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  PARMA,  OHIO,  Mrs.  Gale  Davies,  president,  2514  Tuxedo  Avenue,  Panna, 
Ohio 

WILLOWS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA,  Mrs.  Ted  Plummer,  president.  Box  448,  Willows, 
California 

KITCHNER-WATERLOO  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  CANADA,  Mrs.  K.  E.  Macintosh,  president,  1314  King  Street  East, 
Kitchner,  Ontario,  Canada 

JULIET  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA,  Mrs.  William  Chapman,  president,  1816  Fifth  Street 
North,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

KERN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  BAKERSFIELD,  CALIFORNIA,  Beatrice  Turtle,  president,  1338  Catalpa  Way. 
Bakersfield,  California 


Dear  Affiliated  Chapter  Members: 

At  the  April  3rd  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  it  was  decided 
that  only  active  members  of  Affiliated  Chapters,  residing  within  a  150  mile  radius  of  the  locale  in 
which  the  club  functions,  will  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  National  Society  through  such 
Affiliated  Chapters.  An  active  member  is  considered  to  be  one  who  attends  meetings  regularly  and 
participates  in  club  activities. 

A  new  service  to  Affiliated  Chapters  has  been  introduced  by  the  addition  of  a  National  Gold  and 
Purple  ribbon  award  for  three  registered  varieties,  to  be  awarded  to  commercial  growers  at  local  shows. 
The  rules  governing  these  ribbons  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  amateur  class.  When  requesting 
ribbons,  please  state  if  you  wish  the  commercial  ribbons  in  addition  to  the  amateur  ribbons  or  if 
you  wish  only  the  amateur  ribbons. 

On  Saturday  morning  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention  we  held  an  impromptu  workshop  meeting  of 
Affiliated  Chapter  members.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  endeavor  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
confusion  that  still  persists  in  the  Affiliated  Chapters,  by  answering  questions  and  attempting  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  members  who  attended  this  meeting.  Such  a  workshop  will  be  an  active 
part  of  the  1958  Convention,  with  time  being  scheduled  in  the  Convention  program  for  a  more  extensive 
and  prepared  discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to  Affiliated  Chapters. 

T  a^^T  setting  up  a  new  file  on  National  members  of  Affiliated  Chapters,  and  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  club  officer  sending  in  the  green  forms  and  the  remittance  would  include  the  statement  mailed 
to  their  members  by  the  National  Society,  with  all  membershin  renewals.  If  the  member  does  not 
havp  this  statement,  please  write  in  the  date  of  her  National  membership,  if  possible.  This  date  may 
be  found  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  green  form.  It  is  important  for  me  to  have  an 

accurate  date  of  these  memberships,  the  date  to  co-incide  with  the  date  in  the  office  files  in  Knoxville. 

I  wish  to  extend  a  note  of  thanks  to  the  Chapter  officers  who  have  co-operated  with  me  in  the 
task  of  changing  the  affiliation  dates  to  co-incide  with  election  dates,  and  to  request  that  the  Chapter 
officers,  who  will  be  contacted  in  the  future,  to  comply  with  this  request.  This  change  lightens  the 

huge  task  of  keeping  the  files  on  your  club  up  to  date  and  benefits  your  club  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  publish,  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Magazine,  the  names  of  the  Chapters  whose 
members  are  100  percent  National.  Will  the  president  or  treasurer  of  these  Chapters  please  send 
me  their  Chapter  name  before  September  1,  1957. 

Again  may  I  remind  you  that  all  Chapter  mail  is  being  forwarded  to  me.  This  includes  both 
Chapter  memberships  and  individual  memberships  sent  through  Affiliated  Chapters.  You  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  if  you  will  mail  these  directly  to  me. 

It  was  so  nice  meeting  all  of  you  at  the  Convention,  I  feel  this  contact  makes  for  a  more  per¬ 
sonal  and  friendly  correspondence  with  you  in  the  future. 

Cordially, 

Maxine  Wangberg 
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An  Opinion  On  Lights 


Dr.  S.  C.  Reed,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  March  1956  issue  of  the  African  Violet 
Magazine  had  a  very  significant  article  by 
M.  E,  Sundt  entitled  “Let  There  Be  Light.”  Those 
who  read  it,  and  then  followed  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  given,  should  have  increased  their  produc¬ 
tion  considerably  without  any  increase  in  their 
light  bill.  It  is  my  opinion  that  my  plant  growth 
has  increased  as  a  result  of  the  changes  made 
because  of  Mr.  Sundt’s  paper.  The  word  “opinion” 
is  used  to  indicate  lack  of  scientific  validity  in 
what  is  to  be  reported  now.  Observations  to  be 
given  here  are  impressions  and  not  the  measured 
findings  that  science  demands.  However,  they 
are  supported  by  the  logic  of  well  known  laws  of 
physics.  The  suggestions  cost  nothing  to  carry 
out,  and  with  proper  precautions,  only  good  can 
result. 

In  carrying  out  my  research  on  heredity  in 
the  African  violet  it  is  necessary  to  practice  the 
most  stringent  economy  as  at  least  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  one  hundred  plants  raised  to  give 
the  scientific  data  are  commercially  useless  and 
must  be  thrown  away.  The  African  Violet 
Society  has  contributed  some  of  the  Flora  Carts 
in  which  the  hybrids  are  raised  but  the  light  bills 
and  other  expenses  are  my  problem.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  sooner  the  plants  can  be  brought  to 
flowering  the  better. 

Until  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Sundt’s  sugges¬ 
tions  my  Flora  Carts  had  been  set  up  according 
to  the  mimeographed  directions  which  came  with 
them.  The  directions  state,  “It  is  recommended 
that  the  tees  for  the  first  or  lower  platform  be 
placed  even  with  the  tube  ends  of  the  end 
section.”  This  means  that  the  bottom  tray  would 
be  as  low  as  possible,  and  the  distance  from  the 
nlants  to  the  fluorescent  tubes  would  be  about  one 
foot.  This  is  too  far  from  the  tubes  for  the 
greatest  economy  as  the  effect  of  light  is  lost 
with  distance.  My  experience  was  that  the  tops 
of  the  plants  could  be  within  3  to  6  inches  of  the 
tubes  without  any  damage  to  the  plants. 

In  the  new  Flora  Carts  the  two  fluorescent 
tubes  are  augmented  by  two  sockets  for  Mazda 
bulbs.  Various  combinations  of  colors  of  tubes 
and  bulbs  were  tried.  A  combination  of  one  day¬ 
light  tube  and  one  deluxe  warm  white  tube  plus 
two  25-watt  incandescent  bulbs  gave  an  “average” 
reading  of  500  foot  candles  on  a  model  735, 
Weston  lightmeter  when  the  meter  was  at  the 
tops  of  the  plants,  six  inches  below  the  tube  (and 
only  four  inches  below  the  bulbs).  The  lights 
were  on  for  14  hours  a  day  which  equals  7000 
foot-candle-hours  a  day.  Good  greenhouse  con¬ 


ditions  average  about  5000  foot-candle-hours  per 
day. 

But  beware  of  the  combo-lite!  The  fluorescent 
tubes  do  not  burn  the  foliage,  even  if  it  is  almost 
touching  the  tubes.  However,  in  experimenting 
with  the  Mazda  lamps  it  was  found  that  75-watt 
flesh-colored  bulbs  burned  the  foliage  at  four 
inches  distance  but  not  at  eight  inches  from  the 
tips  of  the  bulbs.  The  “average”  light  meter 
reading  for  one  daylight  tube  and  one  deluxe 
warm  white  plus  the  two  75-watt  flesh-colored 
(pink)  bulbs  was  600  foot-candles  which  gives 
8400  foot-candle-hours  per  day.  In  order  to  gain 
the  1400  extra  foot-candle-hours  per  day  over 
what  was  found  for  the  combination  using  two 
25-watt  Mazda  bulbs,  an  extra  100  watts  of  power 
were  used.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  was  economical 
as  very  few,  if  any,  extra  flowers  were  produced 
and  the  flower  stems  were  shortened  sufficiently 
so  that  the  plants  would  not  be  commercially 
acceptable. 

Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
plants  in  the  top  platfoim  closer  than  from  eight 
to  ten  inches  of  the  tubes  unless  they  are  placed 
on  boxes,  over-turned  pots  or  what-not.  Rather 
than  resort  to  this,  the  light  intensity  has  been 
upped  by  using  50-watt  incandescent  bulbs  in  the 
combo  fixture.  This  is  more  convenient  —  but 
probably  less  economical  —  than  it  would  be  to 
get  the  plants  up  closer  to  the  lights.  It  is 
hoped  that  at  some  convenient  time  the  Flora  Cart 
will  be  redesigned  so  that  the  top  tray  can  be 
placed  closer  to  the  lights.  Cutting  down  the 
height  of  the  cart  would  also  be  helpful  for  short 
people. 

In  conclusion,  my  experience  indicates  that 
two  deluxe  warm  white  tubes  combined  with 
two  25-watt  incandescent  bulbs  about  six  inches 
above  the  plants  give  highly  satisfactory  flower¬ 
ing  for  commercial  plants  at  the  most  economical 
costs  for  electricity.  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
one  daylight  and  one  deluxe  warm  white  with 
two  25-watt  incandescents  might  give  a  better 
balance  between  leaves  and  flowers.  My  experi¬ 
ments  were  not  precise  enough  to  distinguish 
between  such  minor  variations  in  the  combina¬ 
tions  used.  As  the  usual  fluorescent  fixtures 
contain  only  two  tubes,  the  number  of  possible 
color  combinations  in  a  fixture  is  very  limited. 
Figure  5  of  Mr.  Sundt’s  contribution  indicates 
that  theoretically  the  deluxe  warm^  white  tubes 
with  incandescent  bulbs  would  give  the  best 
flowering  per  dollar  expended  for  electricity,  and 
my  experience  supports  his  theory, 

THE  END 
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ME  AND  MY  FRIEND  MYRTLE 


Mrs.  Scott  Rader,  Knoxville,  Illinois 

My  friend  Myrtle  and  I  have  been  sharing  all 
the  satisfying  experiences  of  African  violets 
for  several  years.  One  day  I  answered  an  ad 
which  she  had  put  in  the  paper  as  she  had  a 
bicycle  to  sell.  I  came  away  with  an  African 
violet,  and  today  there  is  a  room  in  my  house 
with  nothing  but  violets  in  it,  I  do  not  really 
know  how  many  I  have.  Since  the  time  we  met, 
we  have  become  the  very  best  of  friends. 

Each  spring  we  go  down  to  our  woods  with 
boxes,  buckets,  tubs  and  shovels  to  get  the  lovely 
black  loamy  soil  which  our  violets  seem  to  like. 
Hours  later,  with  stringy  hair  and  dirty  shoes, 
we  are  back  in  my  living-room  talking  violets 
like  mad.  How  the  time  does  fly! 

Four  or  five  times  each  year  we  may  be  off 
for  the  day  visiting  all  the  lovely  ladies  who 
have  violets.  We  have  met  these  through  our 
African  Violet  Magazine  and  the  violet  shows. 
Every  one  has  been  a  friendly,  gracious  person. 
Of  course  they  have  to  be  within  driving  distance 
of  our  homes  for  Myrtle  and  I  are  both  house¬ 
wives,  and  family  demands  make  it  hard  to  be 
away  for  more  than  a  day.  Oh,  what  excitement 
there  is  when  one  of  us  receives  a  card  telling 
of  a  violet  show  being  held  on  a  certain  date! 
Wild  horses  could  not  keep  us  at  home  on  those 
days.  Our  loving  husbands  just  look  at  each  other 
and  grin.  With  both  our  homes  filled  with  violets 
in  every  nook  and  cranny,  they  have  been  wonder¬ 
ful  indeed.  And  there  is  always  just  one  more 
violet  that  we  must  have. 

We  have  attended  one  National  Convention 
together,  I  have  been  unable  to  go  to  any  since 
that  time,  but  Myrtle  has  gone  and  taken  her 
slide  camera.  Patiently  I  wait  for  her  to  come 
home  and  I  go  right  over.  It  is  almost  like 
going  to  the  show  to  see  those  lovely  colored 
pictures  and  to  hear  all  about  each  one  from 
her.  Then  out  comes  the  dealer  catalogs  and 
away  goes  an  order  for  some  of  the  beautiful 
ones  she  had  seen  at  the  National  Show. 

Every  time  we  go  to  a  violet  show,  we  come 
home  with  the  thought  that  Myrtle  has  just  as 
lovely  plants  as  those  we  have  seen.  She  has 
been  raising  African  violets  for  years,  but  she 
never  had  shown  her  plants  anywhere,  so  we 
dreamed  of  taking  her  plants  to  a  show.  This  fall 
her  husband  traded  in  their  car  for  a  station 
wagon;  now  there  was  no  holding  us.  The  state 
show  was  held  at  Bloomington,  so  for  months 
plans  were  made,  questions  were  asked  of  Mrs. 
Hotchkiss  in  Peoria,  Mrs.  McIntosh  in  Normal, 
and  Mrs.  Scott  in  Urbana.  Myrtle  started  collect¬ 
ing  boxes  to  fit  her  plants.  Two  days  before 
we  were  to  go  she  called  up  and  insisted  that 


I  take  some  plants  too.  Although  I  do  not  have 
large  plants,  I  do  have  some  pretty  ones.  My 
weakness  is  a  collection  of  the  ones  I  love,  and 
due  to  limited  space  they  have  to  be  kept  small. 
Imagine  how  proud  I  was  of  the  three  ribbons 
I  brought  home.  No  blue  ones,  but  I  hope  to  get 
one  some  day. 

The  day  to  go  finally  arrived,  and  we  were 
both  up  bright  and  early  and  then  we  were  off. 
I  do  not  think  either  of  us  slept  the  night  we 
were  away.  Then  came  the  time  we  were  allowed 
into  the  show  room.  All  those  lovely  blue 
ribbons  that  she  had  won!  We  both  looked  at 
each  other  with  shocked  eyes.  After  the  awards 
dinner  a  problem  arose:  what  to  do  with  all  the 
prizes  she  had  won,  for  the  station  wagon  was 
full  to  the  top  when  we  left  home.  But  we 
pushed  here  and  pushed  there  and  I  held  a  small 
box  on  my  lap,  and  we  got  home  with  all  but 
one.  We  drove  to  Peoria  a  week  later  and  got 
that  prize.  Needless  to  say,  we  would  like  to  go 
-to  the  National  Show  now.  Who  knows,  we  might 
see  you  there  some  day,  my  friend  Myrtle  and  I. 

THE  END 


VIOLET’S  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOPPE 

Fresh  and  Rooted  Leaves,  Cuttings,  Plants. 

My  Own  Originations 

Holly  Series  Ruffled  Dbl.  Pinks 

Delightfully  Different  Seedlings 
I'Tari-Gras  Lustrious 

Morning  Light  Most  Precious 

Free  1957  Price  List 
MRS.  J.  FRATHEL 

252  Clay  Avenue  Rochester  IS,  N.  Y. 


SPUNALUM’S  NEW  “Swing-a-Way” 
PLANT  STAND 

For  African  Violets 
and  other  Plants  -- 
Arms  rotate  for  Sun¬ 
ning  and  display 
appearance. 
STUNNING!  Holds 
11  plants  in  5-inch 
trays  —  each  tray 
holding  pot  up  to  6- 
inch  standard.  48" 
High.  Distance  from 
floor  to  bottom  arm 
is  15-inche8.  Arms 
can  be  "swung-away" 
for  best  arrangement 
in  appearance  or  for 
sunning.  Base  and 
arm  trays  are  shining 
spun  aluminum  easily 
kept  like  new.  Stand 
made  entirely  of  rust¬ 
proof  aluminum  .  .  . 
light  and  easy  to 
handle.  So  perfectly 
bnlanced,  it’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tip. 

CANADIAN 
ORDERS 

$14.95  add  $1  for  postage 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

OZARK  SPUNALUM  CO. 

Box  59-AF  Jackson,  Mo. 
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Your  Library 

Maisie  Yakie,  Librarian,  P.  O,  Box  674, 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Peggie  Rios,  Assistant  to  the  Librarian 


Summer  is  here  again,  with  all  its  beauty  and 
extra  gardening  chores.  In  my  part  of  Texas 
the  main  blooming  season  for  our  African  violets 
is  past  for  this  season  and  we  cannot  hope  for 
really  luxuriant  bloom  again  until  cooler  weather 
comes  to  ease  the  heat,  that  is  unless  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  humidity-cooled  green¬ 
houses.  Usually  the  summer  months  are  slow  ones 
for  club  work  of  any  kind  and  we  spend  most  of 
them,  where  club  work  is  concerned,  working  out 
next  year’s  programs. 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  publicly 
thank  Mrs.  B'.  J.  Rodgers,  18  Annis  Road,  Scar- 
boro,  Ontario,  Canada,  for  the  fifty  beautiful 
slides,  with  full  descriptions,  that  she  so  kindly 
sent  to  the  Library  in  January  of  this  year.  Not 


only  are  the  slides,  and  the  plants  they  show, 
breathtakingly  beautiful,  but  Mrs.  Rodgers  had 
very  kindly  offered  the  Library  copies  of  her  file 
cards  on  each  variety  shown.  These  cards  list  full 
information  as  to  type  of  bloom,  type  of  foliage, 
color  of  bloom,  and  her  very  informative  com¬ 
ments  on  the  plant’s  growing  and  blooming  habits, 
etc.  When  you  stop  to  realize  that  these  must  all 
be  copied  from  her  files  you  will  realize  what  a 
terrific  job  Mrs.  Rodgers  has  undertaken  so  that 
other  members  of  the  Society  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  her  beautiful  plants  and 
her  wide  knowledge  of  them.  Her  uncle  has  done 
the  actual  photography  and  for  the  first  time  in 
any  of  our  slide  programs  he  has  given  us  close- 
ups  of  the .  individual  flowers,  leaves,  as  well  as 
of  the  entire  plant.  This  particular  phase  of 
photography  has  long  been  a  dream  of  mine  for 
the  Library  and  I  am  as  excited  as  a  child  at 
Christmas  over  this  wonderful  gift.  Again,  let 
us  thank  you,  Mrs.  Rodgers.  These  slides  are 
under  a  program  entitled  “North  of  the  Border” 
and  are  now  available  for  your  reservations. 

Another  slide  program  now  available  is  that 
of  the  1957  Kansas  City  Show,  which  has  been 


NOW  GROWING  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  THROUGHOUT  THE  48  STATES 


YOU’LL 

PRAISE 

THE 

RESULTS. 


Porous  GOLDEN  EARTH  fortified  with  peat  and  the 
Special  Formulae  SSG  made  from  fish  emulsion  creates  a  plant 
food  and  moisture  reservoir  that  requires  water  only  ©nc©  a 
week.  No  ^ddlliona!  feeding  needed  to  obtain  lush  crowns  of 
brilliant  color  and  luxuriant  green  foliage.  Golden  Earth  has 
won  acceptance  solely  on  proven  performance  *  Free  literature 
available. 

^  YOUR^ORpiR^TODAY _ 

GOLDENlARTHTine 

Encampment,  Wyoming 

f»lease  send  Golden  Earth,  Postage  Prepaid,  as  followss 

Q  iVs  Qt.  Bag  $1.  g]  4  Qt.  Bag  Send  cash,  check  ®r  money  order  t® 

avoid  COD  charges. 


The  Flower  grower's  MAGICIAN 
GROWS  African  Violets 


®  LARGER 


•  PRIZE  WINNERS 


•  HEALTHIER 


Without  DIRT 

Without  DRAINAGE 
NO  Packing  NO  Souring 


Golden  Earth  Is  sold  retail  in  the  West  by  Sears-Roebuck  and  Woolworfhs. 
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excellently  captured  on  film  for  our  enjoyment 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Nichols.  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  this  slide  group  as  well  as  that  of  the 
1956  show.  When  ordering  these,  please  specify 
the  year  desired,  1956  or  1957. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  also  to  begin  your 
reservations  for  the  slides  of  the  1957  Cincinnati 
Convention,  held  in  April  of  this  year.  Many 
reservations  for  this  program  have  already  been 
made  and  we  are  anxious  to  have  all  of  you  see 
them  and  enjoy  the  Convention  as  much  as  we 
did  —  who  were  lucky  enough  to  be  there. 

Now,  on  to  other  program  suggestions.  There 
seems  to  be  a  growing  interest  in  flower  arrange¬ 
ments  featuring  African  violets  with  other  plant 
materials.  We  do  not  as  yet  have  a  slide  program 
completely  on  this  topic,  but  in  the  two  groups  of 
slides  of  the  Kansas  City  shows  there  is  some 
very  good  material.  Also  the  Library  has  avail¬ 
able  a  copy  of  Emily  Stuebing’s  book  “Arranging 
African  Violets  for  Home  Decoration”  published 
a  short  time  ago  by  Heartside  Press,  which  should 
be  of  interest  and  help  to  any  group  wishing  to 
plan  a  program  dealing  with  this  subject.  Our 
suggestion  would  be  to  have  a  National  Society 
judge  as  guest  speaker  and  have  each  club 
member  bring  one  or  more  arrangements,  which 
could  be  judged  in  a  miniature  show  by  the 
guest  speaker.  You  might  ask  that  she  judge 
these  arrangements,  making  her  comments  aloud 
so  that  all  present  might  hear  her  comments  and 
criticisms.  This  would  seem  to  the  writer  to  be 
the  best  way  of  learning  how  to  work  with  the 
African  violet  as  an  arrangement  subject. 

If  your  club  has  had  a  recent  show  it  is  always 
a  good  idea  to  have  a  post-mortem  discussion  of 
it,  bringing  out  good  points  and  things  that 
should  be  changed  or  added  to  make  the  next 
show  even  better.  I  can’t  urge  you  too  strongly 
to  have  some  member  of  your  group  make  slides 


Ask  For:  SMITH’S  PLANTER  MIX 


at  your  favorite 
y.  Grocery.  Seed  or  Hard- 
Store.  If  not  available 
ORDER  DIRECT 
4  quarts  $1.00 
POSTPAID 


Club  Presidents 
Write  for  FREE  samples  for  door  prizes 

SMITH  POTTING  SOIL  COMPANY 

2513  E.  19th  St.  Tulsa,  Okla. 


The  Perfect  Lighting  for  African  Violets 

FLUORESCENT  FIXTURES 


FOR  2  TUBES  40  WATT 

(Equal  to  about  240  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 
Size:  48"  long,  13"  wide 
COMPLETE  WITH  2  DAYLIGHT  BULBS 
36"  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch.  Underwriters  ap- 

$10.50  Each 

1-ur  additional  growing  results  —  if  so  desired  —  2 
sockets  for  GO  W.  incandescent  bulbs  built  in. 

ADD  $1.50 

New  TABLE  MODEL  New 


MODEL  FU240 

Same  as  Model  FH240  (above)  with  the  addition  of 
2  wrought  iron  legs,  18"  high,  with  rubber  tips, 
black. 

COMPLETE  WITH  LEGS 

$12.50  Each 


FOR  2  TUBES  20  WATT 
MODEL  FH220 

(Size:  24"  long,  13"  wide) 

(Equal  to  about  120  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 

36"  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch.  Underwriters  ap¬ 
proved. 

$8.90  Each 

TABLE  MODEL  WITH  LEGS 
$10.90  EACH 

Mail  chock  or  money  order  to; 

FROSH  FLUORESCENT  CORP. 

MANUFACTURERS 

203  BROAD  AVENUE 
FAIRVIEW,  NEW  JERSEY 

Please  send: 

□  MODEL  FH240  @  $10.50 

□  MODEL  FU240  (Table  Model)  @  $12.50 

□  MODEL  FH220  @  $8.90 

Q  Build  in  2  Sockets  for  60  W.  incandescent 
$1.60  i-Eit  i:lXTuKE 

As  advertised,  for  which  I  enclose  check  or  money 

order  for  $ - - -  plus  $2.20  for  pack¬ 

ing  and  postage  for  each  fixture. 

Name  _ _ 

Address _ _ 

City  _ State _ _ 
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CHECK  THIS  LIST! 

It  Contains  Many  Of  The  Newest  And  Best  Releases 
Of  1957  And  Most  Of  The  Best  1956  Varieties.  You 
Can  Order  Dii’ect  From  This  Ad. 

ROOTED  OR  UNROOTED  LEAVES  OF  ALL 
VARIETIES  LISTED  . 5H  EAcH 


You  will  find  BITTERSWEET  (the  newest 
sensation  in  deep  pink  fringed  flowers),  PINK 
CELEBRITY  (time  is  proving  it  about  the 
best  deep  dbl.  pink  girl),  SWANK  (dbl.  pink 
and  blue  combinations),  STAR  BLUE  and 
STAR  PINK  (the  new  Lyon  petunia  flowered 
varieties),  PlNK  MIRACLE  (two  toned 
fringed  pink),  and  DRESDEN  DREAM 
(fringed  pink  with  chartreuse  edge). 


Africa 

Pink  Joy 

Albino  Redhead  Sup. 

Pink  Miracle  — 

Bittersweet 

Pink  Petticoats 

Black  Cherry  Imp, 

Pink  Valentine 

Blue  Nocturne 

Polyanna 

Blue  Pink 

Red  Comet 

Blue  Pom 

Rose  Glow 

Camellia 

Rose  Wing 

Dixie  Moonbeam 

Saint  Louis 

Dixie  Moonbeam  Girl 

—  Seafoam 

Double  Fantasy 

Sea  Sprite 

Dbl.  Fantasy  Ann 

Select  Pansy  Girl 

Dbl.  Pink  Cheer 

Show  Man 

Dbl.  Wonder  Girl 

Show  Queen 

Dresden  Dream 

Show  Shadows 

Ember  Pink 

Show  Winner 

Fringed  Snow  Prince 

Snow  Princess 

Frivoletta 

Splash 

Holiday 

Star  Blue 

Light  Honeybud 

Star  Pink 

Little  Aristocrat 

Strike  Me  Pink 

Lorna  Doone 

Swank 

Mary  Thompson 

T  V  Cut  Velvet 

Meg 

T  V  Rose  Prom 

Meteore 

Taffeta 

Minnesota 

Vallin  Pink 

Miss  Monroe 

Van  Dilly 

Miss  Ruffles 

White  Madonna  Sup. 

Pink  Celebrity 

White  Pride 

Pink  Cupid 

White  Pride  Supreme 

Pink  Flare  .. 

White  Puff 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY  BEFORE 
ORDERING  2  Prices  listed  are  for  unrooted 
leaves.  Whenever  possible,  however,  we  will 
fill  your  order  with  rooted  leaves  (in  vermi- 
culite).  There  will  be  no  extra  charge  if  the 
leaves  are  rooted.  That  will  be  your  bonus, 
and  we’ll  always  try  to  send  as  many  rooted 
leaves  to  you  as  possible.  We  don’t  expect 
to  have  to  substitute,  but  it  will  help  us 
immensely  if  you  will  name  several  extra 
varieties  you  might  like.  Then  if  we  are  able 
to  include  any  free  leaves  in  your  order, 
we’ll  know  what  you  prefer. 

PLEASE  NOTES  To  speed  delivery,  all  orders 
are  sent  by  first-class  mail,  using  blocks  of 
commemoratives.  No  orders  are  accepted 
under  $3.00,  and  on  orders  below  $5.00  please 
add  50^  for  postage  and  packing.  Airmail  is 
50^  extra  up  to  a  $5.00  order  and  5^  more 
for  each  $1.00  of  the  order  above  that.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  All  leaves  are  labeled  and  true  to 
name. 


Plants  grown  in  vermiculite  are  available  in  these 
two  varieties  ONLY.  SHOW  STAR  (pink  flowers 
with  perfect  blue  stars)  and  PINK  CELEBRITY  (Dbl. 
dark  pink  girl).  Medium  size  —  $1.50  each.  Small 
plants  (5  to  7  leaves)  —  $1.00  each.  These  can  be 
shipped  with  leaf  orders. 

HENRY  TEN  HAGEN 

DEPT.  MB  WARSAW,  NEW  YORK 

(Specializing  in  rooted  leaves  by  mail.) 

Write  For  Our  Fi’ee  List  Describing  The  Above 
Varieties  And  Others 


of  your  show.  Even  go  so  far  as  to  have  a 
photographer  come  in  and  make  these  slides  if 
you  can  afford  it.  Just  think  what  a  wonderful 
club  property  such  collections  of  slides  will  make 
in  the  future.  Here  would  be  a  permanent  file  on 
all  the  good  ideas  you  had  in  the  past,  many  of 
which  can  be  used  again  and  again.  Here,  too, 
would  be  inspiration  for  the  next  show.  So  many 
people  these  days  have  slide  cameras  that  in 
nearly  every  club  there  is  some  one  capable  of 
doing  this  —  or  someone  has  a  friend  who  is. 

One  club  had  a  very  interesting  program  on 
“The  Case  of  the  Illusive  Blossom”  or  “How  to 
Make  Them  Bloom”.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  entire  club  to  enter  into  a  program,  drawing 
out  the  more  reticent  members  and  at  the  same 
time  getting  the  knowledge  of  the  older  members. 
This  is  perhaps  the  biggest  problem  of  every 
grower,  until  he  or  she  finds  the  secret  for  his 
or  her  own  situation. 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  various  pests  that 
trouble  African  violets,  though  fortunately  we 
do  not  have  them  all  to  fight  on  a  personal  basis. 
We  have  the  very  comprehensive  material  pre¬ 
pared  by  Neil  Miller  on  pests  and  diseases  and 
their  control.  This  is  not  a  slide  porgram,  but  is 
printed  material.  It  is  my  thinking  that  you 
might  arrange  a  program  on  this  subject, 
attempting  to  find  plants  with  several  of  the 
major  diseases  and  pests.  These  could  be  slipped 
into  large  plastic  sacks,  the  tops  of  which  are 
tied  with  rubber  bands,  and  this  way  the  hostess 
would  feel  secure  in  allowing  these  plants  into 
her  home,  at  the  same  time  they  could  be  readily 
seen  by  all  present.  The  various  plants  could  be 
viewed  and  the  diseases  and  pests  discussed  at 
length.  I  am  attempting  to  get  an  artist  friend 
to  make  large  sketches  of  several  of  the  more 
prevalent  “bugs”  and  when  these  become  available 
they  will  be  included  in  this  material. 

See  you  next  time. 

THE  END 


PROTECT 

YOUR 

PLANTS 

WITH— 


“Sans-Sags” 

No  more  leaf  damage  or  rot  to  your  Afri¬ 
can  Violets  or  other  house  plants!  New, 
patented  stainless  steel  roll,  made  of  fine 
knitted  wire,  does  the  trick!  It  aerates  the 
roots  while  supporting  the  leaves,  keeping 
them  from  touching  edge  of  pot;  shapes 
growth  and  form  of  plant.  Roll  is  adjust¬ 
able —  will  fit  any  size  flower  pot.  50<^ 
each,  3  for  $1.25  ppd.  No  COD’s  please! 
Stephens  Products,  911  G.  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  1,  D.  C. 
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REGISTRATION  REPORT  . .  . 

Constance  Hansen,  Box  302,  Lafayette,  Calif. 


PART  I 

The  following:  applications  have  been  received  during  the  period  of  December  5,  1956,  to  March  1 

1957, 


PLANT  AND  REGISTRANT 


DOUBLE  PINK  GIRL  (841),  12/20/56,  Select  Violet  House,  2032  Belmont,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

CHARMIN  (842),  BON-BON  (843),  LULUBELLE  (844),  12/13/56,  Richter’s  Greenhouse,  607  Hoffman  Street,  Hammond 
Indiana  ’ 

PINK  ANNIVERSARY  (845),  THE  GENERAL  PUTNAM  (846),  MISS  NORWALK  (847),  12/29/56.  The  General  Putn.am 
African  Violet  Society,  5  Morgan  Avenue,  Norwalk,  Connecticut 

KENTUCKY  BABE  (848),  KENTUCKY  BLUEGRASS  (849),  2/1/57,  Mrs,  R.  L.  Browning,  207  E.  Main  Street.  Flemings- 
burg,  Kentucky 

GENERAL  GRANT  (850),  2/1/57,  Mrs,  R.  W,  Niedert,  622  Dundee  Avenue,  Elgin  Illinois 

DORINDA  (851),  RIPPLING  RHYTHM  (852),  BEA  JOHNSON  (853),  DUNLAP  BLUE  (854),  2/1/57,  Mrs.  Lutie  Dunlap 
5007  Chestnut,  Kansas  City  30,  Missouri 

SWEETPEA  PINK  (855),  2/1/57,  Bill  Smithson,  5007  Chestnut,  Kansas  City,  Missouii 

HINCKLEY’S  VELVET  PUFF  (856),  2/7/57,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Hinckley,  31  Grant  Avenue,  Glen  Falls  N.  Y. 

SALLY’S  DOLL  (857),  2/7/57,  Mrs.  A,  C.  Hofsommer,  639  Lee  Avenue,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

WARM  WELCOME  (882),  2/11/57,  Mrs.  C.  G,  Dykeman,  10  37  Garden  Lane,  South  Bend  19,  Indiana 
PiNK  MIRACLE  (883),  S  CORONA  (884),  I'lSCHER’S  FIRE  DANCE  (885),  I'lSCilEK’S  FINK  SEQUiNS  (886) 

3/2/57,  Fischer  Greenhouses,  Linwood,  N.  J.  * 

Corrections:  Correct  registration  number  for  Painted  Girl  is  (443),  as  it  was  found  to  have  been  registered  at  an  earlier 
date.  Red  Wing  (871),  shall  be  registered  as  Ulery’s  Red  Wing  (871),  since  there  is  a  Red  Wing  (523)  registered  already 
to  Mrs.  Leila  Reichert.  According  to  Rule  14  in  the  Code  of  Rules  for  Nomenclature  and  Registration  (rev.  Jan.  1950)  by 
the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.: 

“Where  a  variety  name,  through  long  usage  has  become  thoroughly  established  for  two  or  more  varieties  of  African 
violets,  it  should  not  be  displaced  or  radically  modified  for  either  variety.  Two  or  more  varieties  bearing  an  identical  name 
should  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  adding  the  name  of  the  originator  or  introducer  of  each  sort,  or  by  adding  some 
suitable  distinguishing  term  that  will  insure  identity  in  catalogues,  shows,  or  discussion.” 


PART  II 

The  following  NAME  RESERVATIONS  have  been  received  during  this  same  period. 


Primitif 
Invader 
Gypsy 
Violetrama 
Italian  Skies 
Bethayres  Beauty 
Blue  Stripe 
Icicle 

Monaco  Blue 


Monaco  Pink 
Neapolitan  Night 
Painted  City 
Paleface 

Tinari’s  Treasure 
Pink  a  Boo 
Blue  Donna 
Dear  Ruth 
Star  of  Bethlehem 


Pink  Bell 
Pink  Sparkle 
Pink  Glitter 
Pink  Peony 
Pink  Velvet 
Peach  Frills 
Red  Glow 
Santa  Lucia 
Snow  Drift 
THE  END 


Star  Gazer 
Star  Heaven 
Sugar  Boy 
Sugar  Girl 
Sugar  Daddy 
Sugar  Doll 
Janie  Rogers 


BETTER  VIOLETS 
with 

RAINBOW  MINERAL 

“Best  in  the  show” 

Every  one  would  like  to  raise  VIOLETS  to  win  t.iat 
title!  Part  of  the  secret  of  doing  it  is  to  give  your 
plants  loving  care  and  the  right  diet. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  must  have  not  only  the  right 
light,  moisture  and  organic  food  .  .  .  but  a  balanced 
ration  of  essential  minerals.  You  can  be  sure  they 
have  these  essential  minerals  by  applying  RAINBOW 
MINERAL  to  your  established  and  potted  plants 
NOW.  RAINBOW  MINERAL  will  not  burn  and  is 
not  toxic. 

MIX  RAINBOW  MINERAL  in  the  soil  when  trans¬ 
planting  and  re-potting  your  plants  this  year. 
PRICE  only  —  $.65  —  1  pound  box 
$1.60  —  6  pound  box 

WALLACE  MINERAL  CORP. 

170  W.  Virginia  Av€.  Denver*  Colo. 

State  distributors  s  Glen  McClure,  Blue  Hill, 
Nebraska;  T.  H.  Wallace,  1721  Monta  Avenue, 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  WELCOME 


on  house  ond  garden  plants 


This  powerful  spray  insecticide  kills 
mealy  bugs,  aphids,  white  flies,  thrip 
and  other  plant  insects.  Just  press  the 
button!  A  fine  spray  kills  instantly. 
I-BOMB,  manufactured  by  horticul¬ 
tural  experts,  is  economical  for  one 
or  many  plants.  It’s  recommended  for 
African  Violets,  ivies,  and  other  garden 
and  house  plants.  Won’t  burn  bloom  or  - 
foliage.  Harmless  to  pets  and  children. 
$1.59  at  your  dealer  ...  or  order  direct. 

PUNT  MAPVEL  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  AV-25,''1i2'2  "Wert  Tl9th  St.,  Chicago  28,  Ill. 
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FOR  LOVE  OF  A  MERMAID  MORE  ON  THE  HUMINAl  POTS 


Leonard  Brewer,  Wyandotte,  Michigan 

Some  plants  attract  attention  immediately.  You 
cannot  resist  them.  Others  seem  to  grow  on 
you.  And  so  it  was  with  Bud^s  Pink  Mermaid. 

Pink  Mermaid  was  slower  than  the  other 
seedlings  it  grew  up  with.  It  had  lovely  leaves 
and  a  fine  growing  habit,  but  never  any  buds. 
So,  rather  than  pamper  it  too  much,  I  promptly 
put  it  in  a  more  shaded  section  of  my  benches. 
For  months  on  end  it  remained  at  a  standstill. 

With  the  advent  of  summer,  and  our  really 
hot,  hot  weather,  Pink  Mermaid  seemed  to  perk 
up  considerably.  By  the  time  fall  had  arrived, 
tiny  buds  had  appeared.  This  aroused  my 
interest,  of  course,  and  I  made  room  for  it  in  a 
choice  location.  It  grew  very  rapidly  from  then 
on. 

When  it  finally  bloomed,  it  was  a  luscious 
double  pink,  huge  blooms,  and  many  on  a  stem. 
My  patience  had  been  repaid.  Ever  since  that 
time.  Pink  Mermaid  has  been  on  a  rampage.  It 
has  progressed  to  the  point  where  it  is  about 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  across  and  always 
covered  with  huge  blooms,  very,  very  double. 
Quite  frequently  it  will  put  forth  two  bud  stems 
from  one  petiole  —  a  most  desirable  trait. 

Every  night  when  I  visit  my  violets  down¬ 
stairs,  I  cast  a  special  glance  its  way,  for  love 
of  a  Mermaid. 

THE  END 


LUTIE  DUNLAP 

5007  Chestnut  Kansas  City  30,  Mo^. 

Dresden  Dream,  Rosy  Ruffles,  Pink  Garden,  Pink 
Miracle,  Penny  Sue,  Masked  Ball. 

Fresh  Cut  Leaves  Only 


DOBIS^  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CORNER 

308  Franklin  Street  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Fresh  cut  leaves  postpaid 

Thunderhead,  Wild  Thornapple,  Icicle,  King’s  Crown, 
Show  Star. 

Visitors  always  welcome.  Free  leaves  with  all  orders 


VISITING  NIAGARA  FALLS-— 

drop  in  at  Alongi’s  Violet  Room,  250  old  and 
new  varieties.  Bittersweet,  Double  Pink  Major, 
Sabin’s  Double  Orchid,  Double  Pink  Duchess  and 
many  more. 

ALONGI’S  VIOLET  ROOM 

174  Gist  Street  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

3  blocks  from  Grand  Island  Bridge 


Mrs.  Clark  Moore,  Sycamore,  Ohio 


ollowing  the  article  I  wrote  on  Huminal  pots 
•P  in  the  December  1956  issue,  there  were  several 
people  who  asked  things  concerning  them  that  I 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  try  out.  Now  I 
am  glad  to  share  some  other  tricks  I  have  learned. 

I  bought  two  planters  to  use  in  raising  some 
African  violets  that  had  been  in  Huminal  pots. 
Each  planter  had  a  separate  perforated  plastic 
false  bottom.  I  scattered  limestone  pebbles  over 
this.  Then  I  set  the  Huminals  in  the  planters, 
allowing  three  to  a  large  one,  and  four  to  the 
longer  planter  which  had  an  inverted  space  in 
the  center  for  a  small  figurine.  I  tried  to 
alternate  the  colors  to  make  them  attractive. 

Now  here  is  trick  No.  1.  When  you  put  the 
Huminals  in  pots  or  in  the  planters,  trim  off 
about  one-half  inch  around  the  top  of  them. 
They  may  appear  ragged  and  stand  up  above  the 
soil  if  you  do  not  do  this.  Then  you  can  put  the 
soil  up  and  around  the  base  of  the  plant,  giving 
it  a  neater  appearance. 

Later  when  customers  wanted  the  planters 
but  not  all  of  the  plants,  it  was  no  trouble  at  all 
to  remove  the  plant  that  was  not  desired  and  put 
in  the  one  of  their  choice.  I  only  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  clusters  of  roots  that  had  come 
through  the  sides.  In  this  case  there  were  none 
through  the  bottom,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
planters  were  shallow.  In  pots  the  roots  will  go 
through  the  bottom  and  reach  for  the  limestone 
pebbles  and  sphagnum  moss  I  put  in  every  pot. 

Instead  of  putting  plantlets  into  community 
pots,  I  put  them  right  into  the  Huminals  and 
then  set  these  in  three  or  three  and  one  half 
inch  pots.  Many  times  I  put  the  Huminals  in 
shallow  cardboard  trays,  such  as  those  used  at 
meat  markets.  I  find  that  these  trays  have  often 
had  absorbent  or  waxed  paper  in  them  and  are 
handy  to  use  when  covered  with  aluminum  foil. 

If  you  feel  that  the  price  of  the  Huminals  is 
a  little  high,  ask  for  quantity  prices.  You  will 
find  many  uses  for  Huminals  in  starting  small 
plants  of  other  flowers  or  vegetables.  However' 
it  is  well  not  to  confuse  these  pots  with  the  ones 
that  contain  large  amounts  of  cow  manure.  They 
would  certainly  not  be  very  pleasant  in  a  living 
room.  Huminals  contain  pressed  Norway  peat 
and  fertilizers  that  will  help  the  flowers. 

We  all  have  our  own  ideas,  of  course,  and  I 
am  so  glad  to  learn  from  other’s  experiences  too. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  anything  I  may  not 
have  made  clear.  I  am  an  amateur,  but  I  am 
glad  to  help  others. 


THE  END 
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RULES  OF  ETIQUETTE  CONCERNING  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Mrs.  L.  H,  Bishop,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


Foreword :  —  After  having  an  article  printed 
in  the  June  1956  issue  of  the  African  Violet 
Magazine  entitled  “Winning  Friends  and  Influ¬ 
encing  Members”  (in  an  African  Violet  Club), 
I  received  several  letters  from  sister  members 
of  the  African  Violet  Society  regarding  the 
article.  Some  have  suggested  other  topics,  saying 
they  wished  someone  would  discuss  other 
problems  sometimes  found  in  African  Violet 
Clubs.  So,  here  I  go  again. 


Most  of  us  have  been  guilty  of  breaking  many 
rules  of  etiquette  at  one  time  or  another. 
Now,  some  of  you  are  thinking,  “what  in  the 
world  is  our  magazine  coming  to.  I  thought  it 
was  a  magazine  containing  helpful  articles  on 
African  violet  culture,”  And  so  it  is! 

When  visiting  friends  who  have  African 
violets,  naturally  we  admire  them  and  want  to 
know  what  every  variety  is  named,  but  may 
none  of  us  be  guilty  of  picking  up  a  plant  to 
inspect  it.  Usually  our  violets  are  crowded  to¬ 
gether  and  the  owner  would  gladly  lift  out  any 
plant  for  inspection.  She  has  placed  it  there  and 
knows  exactly  how  to  handle  it  to  remove  it. 
If  she  breaks  a  leaf,  I  am  sure  she  would  not 
feel  quite  so  badly  as  she  would  have  had  the 
guest  broken  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  common  feeling 
among  violet  growers  to  dislike  having  other 
people  handle  our  precious  plants,  and  for 
various  reasons  which  are  obvious. 

Then  there  are  the  “beggars.”  They  want  a 
leaf  from  every  violet  they  see,  and  some  will 
ask  outright  for  one.  Usually  if  the  owner  sees 
that  her  guest  genuinely  admires  a  certain  plant, 
she  will  offer  a  leaf  from  it,  if  she  wants  to 
part  with  it.  There  are  certainly  circumstances 
where  one  would  not  want  to  take  leaves  from 
plants.  One  instance  would  be  where  several 
ladies  are  in  the  group.  In  that  case,  never  ask 
for  a  leaf  or  even  hint  for  one.  It  embarrasses 
a  hostess  for  she  may  not  want  to  give  several 
leaves  at  one  time,  and  she  cannot  give  to  one 
person  and  not  to  all.  So  let  us  “mind  our 
manners”  in  that  respect  also. 

Now  let  us  look  into  another  angle.  That  is, 
giving  or  exchanging  plants  and  leaves.  We  are 
cautioned  not  to  place  new  plants  near  our  own 
until  we  feel  certain  they  are  really  healthy.  So 
let  us  offer  to  give  the  plants,  but  never  force 
them  on  anyone.  They  may  not  have  room  for 
more,  and  may  even  detect  a  suspicious  appear¬ 
ance  such  as  mite  would  give,  or  some  other  pest 
which  may  be  present  but  which  the  owner  hasnT 
detected. 


Most  violet  growers  are  very  generous  and 
really  get  great  pleasure  in  sharing,  not  only 
varieties  of  violets  but  ideas  or  products  which 
they  have  found  successful. 

I  will  say  frankly  that  the  above  remarks 
have  been  on  my  mind  for  years  since  an 
incident  I  shall  never  forget.  At  one  time  my 
violets  were  crowded  in  a  bedroom.  I  knew 
exactly  what  part  of  my  anatomy  to  “draw  in” 
at  precisely  the  right  time  in  order  to  squeeze 
through.  But  I  had  a  guest  one  day  who  did  not 
know  when  or  where  to  do  that,  and,  not  realizing 
how  narrow  the  space  was,  she  went  through, 
knocking  off  a  plant,  breaking  several  leaves,  the 
pot,  and  of  course  the  soil  went  all  over. 
Naturally  she  felt  awful.  To  me,  there  was  harm 
done,  but  I  did  learn  from  that  a  lesson  I  shall 
never  forget.  Remember  to  caution  a  guest  when 
the  space  is  too  limited  for  traffic,  but  offer  to 
remove  any  plant  for  a  closer  inspection.  By 
doing  that  you  may  save  your  guest  and  yourself 
embarrassment. 

THE  END 

“FERNE  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS” 

FERNE  V.  KELLAR 

827  N.  Main  St.  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

New  introductions  and  older  varieties 
Write  for  list 

Plants  —  Leaves 
Rooted  Leaves  with  small  plantlets 

Visitors  welcome.  North  edge  of  town  on 

Highway  U.  S.  No.  11. 


Plan  your  vacation  to  include 

A  VISIT  TO  OUR  NEW 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  HOUSE 

Specializing  in  Plants  of  Quality 
OUR  OWN  DISTINCTIVE  1957  INTRODUCTIONS 

WHITE  DOVE  —  ELLEN’S  REWARD 
PINK  FAME  —  PINK  DREAM 
PINK  MAJOR  —  TONBA 

THE  CONIBERS 

Ellicott  St.  Rd.  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Route  #63  lYz  Miles  from  City  Limits 
We  Do  Not  Ship  Closed  Fridays 
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GIFT  VIOLETS  BRING  JOY  TO  HUNDREDS 


Mrs.  Fayma  Robinson,  Juneau,  Alaska 


Here  in  Juneau,  Alaska,  windowsill  growing-  of 
African  violets  is  almost  prohibitive  in  the 
winter  months  due  to  a  local  phenomenon  called 
a  Taku  wind.  It  thunders  down  mountain  top 
glacial  fields,  gathering  momentum  until  it 
descends  on  Juneau  in  a  howling  gale  of  up  to 
ninety  miles  an  hour  at  sub-zero  temperatures! 
Then,  in  a  few  days,  we  will  have  balmy  spring 
weather,  which  allows  our  violets  to  again 
assume  their  vacated  windowsill  seats,  until  the 
next  Taku! 

Never  underestimate  the  hardiness  of  an 
African  violet.  With  only  five  hours  of  natural 
light  a  day  in  the  winter,  and  much  of  that  rain- 
drenched,  these  husky  little  plants  literally  grow 
by  leaps  and  bounds  and  bloom  profusely  at  the 
first  hint  of  lengthening  days.  By  the  time  we 
have  nineteen  hours  of  daylight  they  are  huge, 
vigorous  plants  covered  with  prolific  bloom.  Such 
a  rewarding  sight  after  their  long  winter’s 
struggles ! 

One  of  our  local  growers,  Mrs.  Alice  Thorne, 
has  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  all 
blooming,  on  three-tiered  benches  following  along 
two  sides  of  her  picture-windowed  living  room, 
truly  a  bank  of  colorful  loveliness.  She  grows 
them  with  both  natural  and  fluorescent  light. 

Mrs.  Selma  Peterson,  who  grows  her  plants 
in  natural  daylight,  had  blooming  plants  at 
Thanksgiving  time.  Her  Pink  Beauty  was  a  riot 
of  color,  with  blooms  as  large  as  half  dollars. 
This,  when  we  have  about  five  hours  of  daylight 
at  that  time  of  year! 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

Mixture  A  — 

more  than  50  single  flowered  varieties  — 

300  seeds  —  $1.00 
Mixture  B  — 

from  varieties  having  “girl  type”  foliage  — 

150  seeds  —  $1.00 
Mixture  C  — 

from  single  flowered  varieties  crossed  with  double 
flowered  varieties  — 

150  seeds  —  $2.00 
Mixture  D  — 

from  pink  flowered  varieties  crossed  with  other 
pink  or  white  varieties  — 

150  seeds  —  $2.00 
Mixture  FM  — 

Our  best  mixture,  300  seeds  $3.00  of  fine  hybrids, 
mixed  colors,  fringettes. 

Our  Own  Seed  Starting  Mixture 
1  qt.  —  $1.00 

FOREST  MILL  NURSERY 
4725  E.  35th  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Christmas  was  a  double  delight  for  me  this 
year,  because  my  violets  were  blooming.  My 
fluorescent  lights  were  a  fairly  recent  acquire¬ 
ment,  and  the  plants  responded  amazingly. 
Corsage,  Air  Waves,  Pink  Wonder,  Velvet  Girl, 
Painted  Girl,  Silver  Lining,  Blue  Girl,  Double 
Pink  Sweetheart  and  Brussels  Sprouts  are  just 
a  few  of  those  that  were  blooming  for  me  on  that 
day. 

The  little  harbor  town  of  Skagway  is  aptly 
named  the  Flower  Garden  of  Alaska.  Nestled  at 
the  foot  of  towering  mountains  in  a  natural  draw, 
it  has  warm  sunny  days  both  summer  and  winter, 
as  compared  with  Juneau’s  rainy  climate.  Here 
African  violets  have  really  taken  root  and  the 
town  women  are  avid  growers.  Hybridizing  too 
is  being  done  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Mrs. 
May  Thomas,  Thus  Skagway  is  a  veritable  bower 
of  flowers  both  inside  and  outside  the  homes. 

Each  spring  violet  lists  from  various  outside 
houses  and  growers  are  eagerly  scanned  for  the 
newest  violets,  and  orders  for  plants,  rooted 
cuttings  and  leaves  are  hurriedly  airmailed  to 
the  growers.  Shipments  arrive  by  airmail  in 
excellent  condition,  as  dewy  fresh  as  though  no 
time  at  all  had  lapsed  between  grower  and 
purchaser.  I  have  even  had  violets  arrive  in  the 
midst  of  an  out-of-season  Taku,  that  never  knew 
they  had  left  their  former  environment!  Com¬ 
mercial  packaging  of  African  violets  is  an  art  we 
here  in  Alaska  are  truly  thankful  for. 

With  the  keen  interest  which  growing  African 
violets  has  conjured  up  here  in  Juneau,  Alaska, 
it  was  with  unheralded  delight  that  local  enthusi¬ 
asts  learned  on  January  17th,  at  the  grand  open¬ 
ing  of  Irwin’s  Supermarket,  that  a  novel  idea 
had  been  inaugurated.  One  thousand  African 
violet  plantlets  were  given  away,  one  to  each 
customer  as  long  as  they  lasted.  All  the  plants 
were  locally  grown,  as  so  many  grow  them  here 
and  far  up  into  the  Interior,  even  to  Point 
Barrow. 

Violet  enthusiasts  in  Juneau  and  nearby 
Douglas  received  the  baby  plants  with  much 
delight.  Each  was  individually  potted  and  labeled, 
with  more  than  one  hundred  different  varieties 
represented.  One  corner  of  the  beautiful,  newly 
remodeled,  supermarket  was  devoted  to  this  dis¬ 
play. 

African  violets  have  long  been  grown  in 
Juneau  and  many  other  Alaskan  cities,  and  this 
distribution  of  one  thousand  plantlets  should 
bring  many  new  devotees  to  join  the  millions 
who  already  enjoy  and  love  this  dainty  and 
prolific  bloomer. 

THE  END 
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FISCHER'SDUPLAYAT 

PHILADELPHIA 


THE  YOUNGSTERS  TELL 
WHAT  THEY  LIKE 

Helen  Cobb,  Tacoma,  Washington 

We  are  a  group  of  little  baby  African  violet 
plants  just  getting  our  start  in  life. 

We  were  sitting  on  our  window  ledge  in  the 
kitchen  last  night  in  happy  lethargy,  as  the  day 
had  been  a  nice  sunny  one  and  we  had  enjoyed 
much  light.  The  phone  rang,  and  from  what  we 
could  hear  of  the  conversation,  we  knew  it  was 
that  nice  Sally  Voss  reminding  our  mistress  of 
the  meeting  Thursday.  When  our  mistress  hung 
up  the  receiver,  she  walked  over  to  her  plants  in 
the  living  room  and  we  heard  her  say. 

“IVe  got  to  write  a  composition  on  what  I 
do  for  you  plants  that  you  especially  like.’’ 

The  blooming  plants  just  sat  there  and  smiled 
up  at  her  as  if  looking  lovely  was  all  in  the  world 
they  had  to  do.  We  admit  they  are  beautiful,  but 
just  wait  till  we  grow  up  and  can  show  off. 
When  there  was  no  help  from  the  big  plants,  we 
thought  it  was  time  for  us  to  get  busy.  So  we 
yelled  out: 

“Let  us  write  your  composition  for  you.  We 
may  be  only  babies  but  we  know  a  thing  or  two 
and  you  will  have  to  admit  that  we  are  a  husky 
looking  bunch  of  youngsters.” 

So  she  finally  let  us  take  over  and  write  this 
composition  for  her. 

Our  mistress  used  to  have  trouble  with  her 
baby  plants  and  the  mortality  rate  was  pretty 
high.  Frankly,  we  know  now  her  main  trouble 
was  that  she  was  drowning  the  poor  little  things. 
Perhaps  she  figured  that  if  a  little  water  was 
good  for  us,  a  lot  would  be  better. 

Then  at  one  of  the  meetings,  the  president 
Bess  Ellison,  who  we  understand  knows  all  the 
answers,  told  about  how  some  growers  set  their 
pots  in  peat  moss.  So  our  mistress  came  home 
and  went  to  work  and  set  our  pots  in  trays  or 
dishes  with  peat  moss  in  them.  She  keeps  the 
peat  moss  damp  all  the  time  and  only  waters 
us  from  the  top  occasionally  when  we  don’t  seem 
to  be  getting  enough  moisture  from  the  moss. 
Even  when  she  does  water  us  from  the  top,  we 
don’t  sit  in  the  water  as  it  runs  out  the  bottom 
into  the  peat  moss  and  helps  keep  the  humidity 
high  around  us.  Anyway,  we  can  tell  you  this 
much,  we  youngsters  now  find  a  big  improvement 
in  our  lives  around  this  house. 

This  damp  moss  surely  develops  our  legs, 
roots  to  you.  We  just  can’t  wait  to  get  our  toes 
down  toward  that  moss.  It’s  even  fun  to  grow  as 
fast  as  we  can  so  we  can  stick  our  toes  right 
out  the  little  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and 
wiggle  them  around  in  the  damp  moss.  But  this 
doesn’t  last  for  long,  dog-gone  it,  because  when 
our  mistress  catches  us  with  our  feet  sticking  out 


Doris  Weinert,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

Yesterday  I  attended  the  1957  Philadelphia 
Flower  Show  and  I  came  home  with  a  picture 
in  my  mind  that  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  Fischer’s 
Greenhouses,  of  Linwood,  New  Jersey,  won  a 
first  place  award  for  their  display  garden  titled 
“Violets  in  Fairyland”  and  it  was  indeed  just  as 
the  name  implies.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
it,  as  it  was  the  best  display  of  African  violets  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Fairyland  describes  perfectly  the  scene  featur¬ 
ing  two  little  gingerbread  houses,  complete  with 
thatched  roof  and  window  boxes.  Each  window 
box  was  filled  with  a  different  variety  of  violet, 
and  every  plant  was  just  bursting  with  bloom. 

The  houses,  slightly  rakish  in  true  fairy  tale 
fashion,  were  charming,  even  to  the  cracks  in  the 
plaster  here  and  there.  Inside,  the  window  sills 
were  overflowing  with  blooming  plants,  and  the 
paths  around  the  houses  were  edged  with  plants. 
A  small  pool  in  the  garden  also  had  violets  here 
and  there  and  a  few  lovely  gloxinia  plants  for 
accent. 

Off  to  one  side  was  a  well  tended  “Violet 
Patch”,  with  rows  of  African  violets  laid  out 
according  to  color  and  so  carefully  weeded  and 
cultivated,  one  could  not  imagine  a  mealy  bug 
even  thinking  of  intruding. 

Nestled  here  and  there  under  giant  toad¬ 
stools,  (as  large  as  only  a  fairy  toadstool  can  be) 
were  more  plants,  with  concealed  lights  showing 
off  the  lovely  colors. 

The  picture  as  a  whole  was  completely  charm¬ 
ing  and  the  plants  superior  to  any  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  was  indeed  a  lovely  sight  and  a  tribute 
to  the  originator  and  Fischer’s  Greenhouses. 

One  final  touch  that  the  designer  had  not 
counted  on  was  a  spider  who  had  set  up  house¬ 
keeping  under  one  of  the  giant  toadstools,  and 
the  glistening*  pattern  of  his  web  gave  a  realistic 
effect  to  this  enchanting  garden. 

THE  END 


the  drainage  hole,  up  we  come  and  get  plopped 
into  a  larger  pot.  Then  we  have  to  start  all  over 
again,  working  our  feet  to  the  bottom.  Oh  well, 
we  have  to  admit  that  all  this  exercise  is  good 
for  our  roots  and  makes  us  strong,  healthy  plants. 

We  know  this  peat  moss  around  African 
violet  pots  is  not  a  new  practice,  and  that  lots  of 
you  African  violet  growers  are  doing  it.  But  we 
just  had  to  tell  you  because  around  our  house 
it’s  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  us  baby 
plants. 

THE  END 
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MY  NICEST  EXPERIENCE 


SUCCESS  WITH 
WONDER  GARDEN  SPRAY 


Mabel  Hudson,  Westfield,  New  Jersey 

In  five  years  of  raising  African  violets  for  fun, 
not  profit,  I  have  had  all  kinds  of  experience: 
good,  bad,  and  in  between. 

My  worst:  Was  it  having  cyclamen  mite  or 
nematodes  ?  Or  losing  my  precious  seedlings  ? 
Or  letting  a  cherished  plant  fall  and  crash?  I 
really  cannot  decide. 

My  best:  Was  it  my  first  blue  ribbon  or  my 
last?  Was  it  the  pleasure  a  gift  violet  I  gave  to 
a  shut-in?  No,  I  believe  my  nicest  experience 
came  from  giving  our  five  year  old  Nancy  a 
violet,  seeing  her  carry  it  proudly  off  to  school, 
and  just  as  proudly  bring  home  this  note  on 
lavender  paper  written  by  the  teacher  but  in  the 
words  of  the  children: 

‘‘Dear  Nancy’s  Grandma: 

The  violet  has  made  us  very  happy  today. 
We  shall  take  good  care  of  it.  Thank  you. 
You  are  nice. 

Your  friends. 

The  Kindergarten” 

Yes,  I  am  sure  that  was  my  nicest  experience. 

THE  END 


See  Our  Lovely  and  Exciting  Display  of 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

IN  OUR  BASEMENT  FARM 
No  Shipping  Phone  IV  9-2482 

TAYLOR’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

1400  Loraine  St,  Lansing  10,  Mich. 


TOURING  NEW  HAMPSHIRE? 

BE  SURE  TO  VISIT 

RICHARDSON’S 
PANSY  FARM 

Northwood  Center,  N.  H.  On  Routes  4,  9,  202 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  SUPPLIES 

ROOTED  LEAVES 

Quality  plants  at  reasonable  prices 
NO  SHIPPING 
June  through  November  only 


Quixie  Nichols,  Madison,  Tennessee 

The  article  on  mites  in  the  December  issue 
recalled  to  mind  that  on  our  way  home  from 
the  Convention  in  Minneapolis  we  had  visited  a 
friend  who  told  me  of  Malathion.  Someone 
had  told  her  was  good  for  violets.  Right  away, 
being  one  of  those  people  who  will  try  anything 
once,  I  sent  to  our  local  seed  store  and  purchased 
a  bottle.  How  disappointed  I  was!  It  did  not  | 
have  the  killing  power  for  mites  that  it  should 
have,  and  it  certainly  did  not  improve  the  looks 
of  my  lovely  violets.  If  odors  would  kill,  I  think 
it  would  kill  everything  with  which  it  came  in 
contact,  I  dipped  some  plants  in  a  weak  solution 
just  to  see  what  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
plants.  Well,  they  stopped  growing  and  I  finally  j 
had  to  dump  them  in  the  trash  can.  I  am  sure 
it  must  be  a  wonderful  product,  but  I  am  also  : 
sure  that  it  was  not  intended  for  use  on  African  | 
violets  ...  by  me.  | 

All  this  started  me  to  thinking  what  an  awful  | 
heel  I  have  been  not  to  tell  all  of  you  about  the  | 
wonderful  spray  called  “Wonder  Garden  Snray”  ; 
which  I  have  been  using  for  several  years  with 
such  grand  success.  I  have  told  hundreds  nf 
people  here  about  it,  and  now  it  is  widely  used 
in  this  vicinity.  ; 

I  use  it  about  once  a  month  as  a  preventive, 
oftener  when  the  windows  of  the  greenhouse  are 
open.  Since  I  do  not  care  to  put  new  plants  from 
everywhere  in  with  my  other  plants,  I  dip  plants 
in  it  all  the  time.  They  never  seem  to  know  they 
have  been  dipped.  Unless  the  blooms  are  very 
pale  and  fragile  it  does  not  injure  the  blooms. 
To  me  it  is  the  most  wonderful  spray  I  have  ever 
used  for  violets,  and  I  think  I  have  tried  about 
all  of  them.  I  would  never  want  to  be  without  it.  | 
Where  plants  are  infected,  I  would  recommend  i; 
spraying  every  week,  or  oftener,  and  dipping  j 
plants  every  second  week.  j 

“Wonder  Garden  Spray”  is  a  product  of  1 

Re-Mark  Chemical  Company,  Miami,  Florida,  j 
Should  you  not  be  able  to  purchase  it  locally,  .! 
I  am  sure  if  you  will  write  them  they  will  be  ; 
only  too  glad  to  tell  you  where  you  may  obtain 
it.  I  feel  certain  that  if  you  ever  use  it,  you  will 
never  want  to  be  without  it. 

THE  END  j 

NEWLY  ARRIVED  LEAVES 

1 

Helen  Thompson,  Ottawa,  Canada  ! 

When  leaves  arrive  in  a  limp  condition,  try 
putting  the  entire  leaf  and  stem  in  a  dish 
containing  B-1  water  and  leaving  it  there  for  a 
day  or  two  until  it  becomes  firm.  Many  leaves 
can  be  revived  in  this  manner. 

THE  END 
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SUMI^ER  'NEGLECT'  OF  VIOLETS 

Leonard  K.  Brewer,  Wyandotte,  Michigan 

The  lure  of  the  outdoors  during  lovely  spring 
and  summer  weather  is  too  much  for  most 
violet  fans.  True  gardeners  undoubtedly  have 
beautiful  backyards  with  many  treasures  that 
require  attention.  When  you  have  several  hundred 
violets  also  demanding  your  time,  something  has 
to  give  precedence.  I  have  found  that  during  the 
summer  months  violets  will  give  more  easily. 

Let  us  presume  that  the  violets  are  growing 
in  the  basement  under  fluorescent  fixtures. 
During  the  summertime,  the  basement  is  usually 
quite  humid,  with  temperatures  in  the  eighties. 
The  humidity  reduces  the  watering  schedule  con¬ 
siderably. 

I  have  made  it  a  habit  to  remove  most  of  the 
buds  on  my  plants  so  that  the  strength  will  go 
into  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  higher 
temperatures  generally  restrict  the  number  of 
buds  that  form  during  the  summer,  as  this  is 
the  resting  season  for  most  of  our  plants. 

Regular  watering  is  also  not  necessary.  If 
you  have  your  pots  resting  on  sand,  peat  moss, 
or  sphagnum  moss,  they  will  not  dry  out  very 
fast.  Watering  once  a  week  seems  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  except  for  some  plants  that  may  require 
additional  watering  in  between.  So  you  can  for¬ 
get  about  them  and  they  will  survive  admirably. 

I  have  found  that  the  summer  months  are  a 


PLASTIC  BAGS  -  VACATION  HELP 

Eileen  K.  Meakin,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Smith’s  article  in  the  June  issue  of 
African  Violet  Magazine  relating  her  experi¬ 
ences  with  sealing  violets  in  plastic  bags,  came 
in  the  nick  of  time  for  me,  as  I  was  planning  on 
a  three  week  vacation  to  the  Cape  during  July 
and  August,  and  had  no  one  to  whom  I  could 
safely  entrust  my  plants. 

Mrs.  Smith  mentioned  the  need  for  further 
experiments  with  this  method  in  the  summer  time, 
so  perhaps  you  readers  would  be  interested  in 
hearing  of  my  experience. 

I  placed  each  plant  in  a  clear  plastic  bag, 
watered  it  heavily,  and  sealed  the  bag  tightly 
with  a  rubber  band.  Instead  of  leaving  the  plants 
in  the  window  where  they  usually  stay,  I  put 
all  twelve  in  their  bags  on  a  small  table  about 
three  feet  from  a  window  with  an  eastern 
exposure,  shaded  somewhat  by  a  large  maple 
tree.  This  way,  I  felt,  the  plants  would  receive 


good  time  to  sow  seed,  with  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  perhaps  the  best  time.  The  seed  will  germi¬ 
nate  and  provide  some  excellent  seedlings  ready 
to  come  into  bloom  in  January,  February  and 
March.  The  tiny  seedlings  will  also  have  the 
advantage  of  the  best  growing  season  for  violets, 
namely,  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  I 
have  found  that  cooler  temperatures,  from  60° 
to  65°,  produce  the  best  plants,  if  the  humidity 
is  correspondingly  high. 

If  you  propagate  violets  extensively,  this  is 
a  good  time  to  make  cuttings.  I  find  that  cuttings 
require  the  least  amount  of  care.  They  just  sit 
there  and  develop  roots,  and  by  the  time  plants 
form  and  are  large  enough  to  be  repotted,  you 
can  devote  more  time  to  them. 

For  the  plants  in  your  windows  you  will  find 
it  necessary  to  maintain  a  regular  schedule.  How¬ 
ever,  I  endeavor  to  keep  them  at  a  minimum  and 
transfer  as  many  as  possible  into  the  basement. 

I  believe  that  by  taking  these  few  precautions 
your  collection  will  escape  that  ragged  appearance 
that  so  often  occurs  during  the  summer  months. 
By  disbudding,  your  plants  will  be  in  much  better 
condition  for  the  fall  and  winter  season,  and  you 
will  be  rewarded  with  more  flowers.  By  all 
means,  do  not  defeat  your  purpose  by  feeding 
your  plants.  This  would  force  them  into  bloom, 
which  you  want  to  avoid.  Enjoy  your  outdoors 
garden  to  the  fullest,  with  the  assurance  that 
your  violets  will  be  in  excellent  condition  through¬ 
out  the  summer  months. 

THE  END 


sufficient  light  but  be  out  of  the  direct  sun.  With 
some  misgivings,  I  then  left  for  a  vacation. 

Upon  returning,  my  first  action  was  to  open 
the  bags,  all  of  which  were  so  covered  with 
condensation  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the 
contents.  To  my  great  pleasure,  ten  of  the  twelve 
plants  were  alive,  green  and  healthy.  The  soil 
was  damp  to  the  touch,  and  the  foliage  was 
flourishing.  In  fact,  three  plants  had  developed 
buds  during  their  stay  in  the  bags!  Two  of  the 
violets,  however,  had  died,  due,  I  believe,  to  the 
use  of  too  small  a  bag.  The  leaves  were  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  plastic,  and,  because  of  the  con¬ 
densation  of  moisture  on  the  inside  of  the  bag 
which  oozed  onto  the  leaves,  they  had  rotted  com¬ 
pletely  away. 

These  plants  were  sealed  in  airtight  bags  for 
a  three  week  period,  July  27  to  August  19,  1956, 
during  the  heat  of  a  Washington  summer,  and  to 
anyone  who  knows  the  District  of  Columbia 
during  the  summer,  no  more  need  be  said! 

I  would  heartily  recommend  the  use  of  plastic 
bags  to  anyone  who  must  leave  her  plants  un¬ 
tended,  cautioning  firmly,  however,  against 
letting  any  leaves  touch  the  inside  of  the  bag. 

THE  END 
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VACATIOHING  AND  VIOLETS 

Esther  Dunn,  Summit,  New  Jersey 

This  is  a  method  a  friend  of  mine  found  very 
effective  for  the  care  of  her  violets  while  she 
was  on  vacation. 

She  used  a  larg-e  old-fashioned  wash  tub.  She 
put  into  it  a  layer  of  builders  sand  about  two 
inches  deep,  then  soaked  it  well  with  water. 

The  next  step  was  to  fill  a  watering  can 
(garden  size)  with  water  (a  large  pail  could  be 
used).  An  old  canvas  ironing  board  cover  was 
used  for  a  wick  because  it  was  thick.  One  end 


was  put  into  the  watering  can  and  the  other  was 
pushed  well  down  into  the  sand  in  the  tub.  The 
violets  were  then  set  on  top  of  the  sand. 

She  put  her  tub  of  violets  on  a  screened-in 
porch,  but  it  would  work  as  well  inside.  After 
being  away  a  week,  she  found  there  was  still 
some  water  left  in  the  watering  can,  so  she  could 
have  left  them  for  a  longer  time.  The  violets 
were  in  excellent  condition. 

If  violets  are  left  in  a  closed-up  house,  air 
circulation  should  be  considered,  I  leave  the  attic 
door  and  the  fireplace  flue  open.  As  there  are 
louvers  in  the  attic,  air  moves  from  it  to  the 
fireplace,  or  vice  versa. 

THE  END 


SUPPLIES  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CROWING 


GIBBERELLIC  ACID  EXPERIMENTATION  KIT 


Amazing  stories  of  the  effect  of  gibberellic  acid  on  plant  growth  have  been  appearing  in  flower  and  garden 
magazines  for  several  months.  Many  people  have  had  their  curiosity  aroused  and  would  like  to  be  able  to  try  gib¬ 
berellic  acid  on  their  own  plants.  This  Kit  provides  that  opportunity. 

The  Kit,  made  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  horticultural  specialties,  consists  of  a  supply  of  concen¬ 
trated  gibberellic  acid,  a  measuring  device  to  insure  proper  strength  solutions,  an  atomizer  for  application,  and  an 
insti-uction  sheet.  It  is  meant  for  use  on  house  plants  (including  African  Violets)  as  well  as  yard  and  garden  plants. 

Why  not  order  a  Kit  today  and  see  if  gibberellic  acid  will  do  for  you,  on  your  own  plants,  any  of  the  marvelous 
things  that  other  experimenters  have  found  it  does  for  them? 

Complete  Kit,  $4.25,  postpaid  in  U.S.A. 


31^"  INCH  SQUATTY  PLASTIC  POTS 


Plastic  pots  became  readily  available  about  three  years  ago.  They  met  with  immediate  favorable  response.  They 
were  light,  practically  unbreakable,  didn’t  discolor,  washed  easily,  etc.  African  Violet  Growers  really  “went”  for 
them.  But  use-difficulties  appeared.  Plants  in  3-inch  regular  pots  were  top  heavy  and  toppled  easily,  but  the  4-inch 
pot  was  too  big  and  too  expensive.  The  3-inch  squatty  didn’t  hold  enough  soil  and  the  4-inch  squatty  took  too  much. 

These  3%  inch  pots  came  out  only  a  few  months  ago.  They  have  eliminated  the  difficulties  above.  Thousands  of 
enthusiastic  users  are  saying  that  these  3^/^  inch  squatty  pots  are  “just  right”  for  African  Violets. 

Prices:  25  for  $2.35,  shpg.  wt.  5  lbs.;  50  for  $4.12,  shpg.  wt.  6  lbs.;  100  for  $7.07,  shpg.  wt.  10  lbs. 

For  prices  on  other  size  Plastic  Pots  see  page  96  in  the  March  issue  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine. 

Be  sure  to  send  enough  to  cover  postage  on  shipping  weights  as  indicated.  Any  excess  will  be  refunded. 

For  prices  on  Sodium  Selenate,  Plastic  Labels,  Watering  Cans,  Sprayers,  Soilene,  and  Leaf  Rooting  Mixture  see 
ad  on  Page  64  of  the  December  1956  issue. 

Also  carry  Hybrotite  Potash  Rock,  Ruhm  Phosphate  Rock,  Greensand,  Cow  Manure,  Peat  Moss,  Ground  Limestone, 
Bone  Meal,  Charcoal,  and  Activo,  for  Organic  Growing. 


Send  for  1957  Catalog  of  Complete  line  of  Supplies  f  or  African  Violet  Growing.  It’s  free. 


NEIL  C.  MILLER 


LAYTON’S  LAKE  PENNS  GROVE  6,  N.  J. 


The  Oldest  And  Most  Reliable  African  Violet  Supply  House 
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Deadline  dates  for  Club  News  contributions:  For 
September  issue,  June  1st;  for  December,  September 
1st;  for  March,  December  1st;  for  June,  March  1st. 


MAXINE  WANGBERG 
14%  N.  Central  Ave.,  Harlowton,  Montana 


SIOUX  FALLS  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  SIOUX  FALLS,  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  elected  the 

following  officers  of  1957  at  their  February  meeting:  president,  Mrs,  Benjamin  Levine;  vice-president, 
Mrs,  E,  E,  Seubert;  treasurer,  Mrs,  Olaf  Gulbrandson;  secretary,  Mrs,  Russell  Price;  historian,  Mrs. 
K,  Snortheim, 

The  COLUMBUS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  re-elected  Mrs,  C.  E. 
Olson  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  Other  officers  elected  were:  vice-president,  Mrs.  Leroy  Tucker; 
second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Louis  Kah;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Samuel  Orr,  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs,  Margaret  Morrison;  treasurer,  Mrs,  R.  F.  Karch, 

After  installation  of  officers  by  the  past  president,  Mrs.  Chester  Stephenson,  the  program  was 
turned  over  to  Mrs.  Olson,  who  gave  a  demonstration  on  “Grooming  African  Violets  for  Show.” 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  MIAMI,  FLORIDA,  holds  its  meetings  on  the  first  Monday 
of  each  month  at  the  Simpson  Memorial  Garden  Center.  Excellent  programs  for  the  past  year  have 
been,  “Summer  Care  of  African  Violets,  Knowledge  of  Local  Growing  Conditions  to  Produce  Better 
Plants  and  Growing  Violets  Under  Fluorescent  Lights.” 

A  bazaar  was  held  to  raise  funds  to  enable  the  show  chairman,  Mrs.  Norman  Miller,  to  stage  an 
educational  exhibit  in  the  nationally  known  Metropolitan  Miami  Flower  Show  held  on  April  4-7,  1957. 

The  FRIENDLY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  MARION,  INDIANA,  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year;  president,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Draper;  vice-president,  Mrs.  E,  H.  Walker;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Coleman;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Robert  0.  Bone;  and  historian,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Draper. 

A  Christmas  dinner  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  C,  E.  Draper.  New  program  books  were  dis¬ 
tributed  and  the  lovely  December  issue  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine  was  discussed. 

Installation  of  new  officers  was  conducted  at  the  January  meeting  held  on  January  8,  1957,  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Marcille  Carter.  Ideas  and  plans  were  put  in  motion  for  the  club’s  annual  violet 
display  to  be  held  at  the  YWCA  in  May,  just  before  Mother’s  Day.  Convention  material  was  also 
discussed. 

In  a  city  of  over  65,000  people  there  was  enough  interest  and  desire  for  an  African  Violet  Society, 
but  it  took  a  sparkplug  like  Mrs.  Henry  Lessman,  Jr.,  of  Parma,  Ohio,  to  make  the  desire  a  reality. 
She  made  contact  with  all  members  listed  in  the  Members’  Handbook  in  this  vicinity,  and  their 
interested  friends,  then  she  inspired  them  with  her  enthusiasm  to  do  something  about  forming  a  club. 

The  first  meeting  was  called  in  November  1956,  at  her  home.  Surrounded  by  five  hundred 
gorgeous  blooming  plants,  the  first  faltering  steps  in  organizing  PARMA’S  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIO¬ 
LET  SOCIETY  were  taken. 


FREE  ADVANCE  LISTS 


PLANTS 


LEAVES 


NEW  PLANTS 


CHOICE  NEW  VIOLETS 


African  Violets  and  Exotic  House  Plants.  More  than 
a  million  plants,  thousands  of  varieties,  in  100  large 
greenhouses.  Begonias,  Bromeliads,  Episcias,  Ma- 
rantas,  Peperomias,  Ivies,  Ferns,  others.  Special  plan 
permits  ordering  varieties  you  want  in  addition  to 
those  listed.  Plants  sold  by  mail  only — not  on  display. 
Send  now  for  free  advance  selected  list  and  60 
illustrated  pages  unusual  hard-to-find  supplies. 


Ruthie 


Black  Velvet 
Tatonka 
Mona  Lisa 
Caliph 
Vanity  Fair 
Pink  Caress 
Cydonia 


Dark  Cloud 
Blue  Pacific 
Rose  Wing 
Angel  Lace 


Bud’s  Pink  Mermaid 
Bud’s  Pink  Fairyland 
Bud’s  Strike-me-Pink 
Bud’s  Kimberly 


104  for  List 


and  Coupon 


Open  by  Appointment 


THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 


QUALITY  VIOLET  HOUSE 


Box  939 


Oxford,  Maryland 


2021  Union  S.E.,  Ch.  3-6651,  Grand  Rapids  7,  Mich. 
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Seated,  left  to  right  are  Mrs.  Walker  P.  Brown,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Mae  Aldred,  recording 
secretary;  Mrs.  G.  Payne  Brown,  president;  Mrs.  Florence  Grimshaw,  treasurer;  and  Mr.  C.  M. 
Roney,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Miami,  Florida.  The  picture 
was  taken  at  the  poolside  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Walker  P.  Brown,  who  entertained  the  group 
at  their  Christmas  party.  Standing  behind  are  the  members  of  the  Society. 


Three  months  later,  with  thirty  members  enrolled  and  many  on  the  waiting  list,  the  ground¬ 
work  had  been  laid  for  a  bustling  society. 

Officers  for  the  year  are:  president,  Mrs.  Gale  Davies;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Ellis  Pierce;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Martin  Kress;  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry  Lessman,  Jr. 

The  lONANTHA  CHAPTER  OF  THE  DAYTON  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  DAYTON, 
OHIO,  met  on  January  8,  1957,  at  the  home  of  the  retiring  president,  Mrs.  Nelle  Berst.  The  following 
officers  were  installed:  president,  Mrs.  J.  E.  McMillin;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Floyd  Roberts;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Charles  Nann. 

It  was  voted  unanaimously  to  place  the  Chapter  copies  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine  in  the 
Dayton  Public  Library. 

Mrs.  O.  P.  Lyons  gave  a  talk  and  demonstration  on  “New  Plants  From  Old.” 

The  ’55  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Ellwood  J.  Lloyd;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Johnson; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Johnson;  secretary,  Mrs.  Vernon  Halverson;  and  publicity,  Mrs.  John  C. 
Wittner. 


Introducing  .  .  . 

SILVER  FLUTE 

The  loveliest  variegated  foliage  you’ve  ever  seen  .  .  . 
silvery  white  center,  outer  leaves  mottled  green, 
but  keeping  a  silver,  ruffled  edge  .  .  .  beautifully 
fluted  leaves,  rippling  more  with  maturity  .  .  . 
white  flowers  edged  with  wide  blue  band,  lightly 
rippled  .  .  .  available  only  at  .  .  . 

CHAMPION’S 

African  Violets 

Latest  varieties  — 

T-V  Series,  Dresden  Dream,  White  Orchid,  Pink 
Caress,  Dark  Cloud,  Cheri*y  Ice,  Thunderhead,  Strike 
Me  Pink,  Etc. 

Located  4  miles  west  of  Cicero,  just  off  Rt.  31 
No  List  Dial  OW  9-7317  No  Shipping 

CLAY,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  LIST 

New  African  violet  list  for  fall  shipping 
will  be  ready  August  15th  and  gladly  mailed 
at  your  request.  Trial  order  of  25  Huminal 
treated  pots  size  214"  sent  prepaid  for 
$1.00.  Plastic  214"  pots  $1.00  per  dozen 
prepaid. 

NORA  E.  MANEGOLD 

7904  Cooper  Road  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
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The  BEDFORD  COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  TENNESSEE,  was  organized  April  14, 

1955,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  D,  Sharp  in  Wartrace,  Tennessee. 

Miss  Jean  Boggs  of  Nashville,  Tennessee  met  with  the  group  of  eleven  African  violet  fans  and 
explained  the  advantages  of  becoming  members  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  and 
the  requirements  necessary  to  become  an  Affiliated  Chapter. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  president,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Sharp;  vice-president,  Mrs.  0.  D.  Pack; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Herbert  Smith;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Arnold;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Elia  Parsons. 

Members  making  up  the  club  are  from  Wartrace,  Bell  Buckle  and  Shelbyville.  The  present 
membership  is  seventeen  and  all  members  belong  to  the  National  Society.  In  April  1957,  on  the  second 
anniversary,  the  club  will  become  Affiliated  with  the  National  Society. 

At  their  January  meeting,  the  new  officers  of  the  DOUBLE  TEN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 
were  installed  for  the  coming  year.  They  are:  president,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Boyce,  Jr.;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Goldsworthy;  secretary,  Mrs.  Leon  A.  Pottruff;  treasurer,  Mrs.  James  Swift;  historian,  Mrs. 
Goldie  Cooper;  and  permanent  librarian,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Steckle. 

A  few  of  the  highlights  of  1956  were:  Slides  of  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  Demonstration  and 
Explanation  of  Grafting,  Report  on  the  Convention  and  Plants  for  the  Sick.  A  small  show  was  held 
in  which  members  entered  plants  to  be  judged  and  for  which  prizes  were  given.  This  show  taught 
members  what  constituted  show  plants  and  how  to  groom  them.  Plant  defects  were  pointed  out  and 
ways  to  improve  them  were  suggested.  This  is  an  excellent  way  to  help  new  members  grow  plants 
for  future  shows. 

The  MASON  CITY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  MASON  CITY,  IOWA,  elected  the  following 
officers  for  1957:  president,  Mrs.  Fern  Brown;  vice-president,  Mrs.  A.  Jacob;  secretary,  Mrs.  Henry 
Wellner;  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Virgil  Chesebro. 


UNION  PLASTIC  POTS  MAKE  SALES  EASIERI 


Something's  missing  when  African  Violets 
are  displayed  in  drab,  dull-looking  pots 
and  tubs.  With  today's  consumer  preference 
for  color  -  in  cars,  in  homes,  in  clothing  - 
modem  merchandising  demands  color  in 
the  display  to  make  sales  easier. 

The  Union  line  of  colorful  plastic  pots, 
selected  to  harmonize  with  African  Violets, 
is  the  answer  to  this  display  problem.  Time 
and  again,  growers  of  all  types  of  plants 
have  proven  to  themselves  that  stock  dis¬ 
played  and  sold  in  Union's  colored  plastic 


pots  sells  quickly  and  with  less  effort.  Re¬ 
sults  in  added  sales  far  outweigh  the  added 
cost. 

Get  on  the  color  bandwagon  today! 
Switch  to  Union  Plastic  Pots  in  attractive, 
eye-catching  colors  and  watch  that  sales 
curve  soar! 

SPECIAL  NOTE! 

We  ship  in  commercial  quantities  only. 
Hobbyists  and  other  small-quantity  users 
will  find  Union  Plastic  Pots  on  sale  in 
retail  stores  across  the  nation.* 


UNION  PRODUCTS  INCieominster.  Mass. 
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Members  of  the  LITTLE  RIVER  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  MIAMI,  FLORIDA,  recently  in¬ 
stalled  the  following  officers:  president,  Mrs.  Victor  Meier;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Joseph  Miller;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Harold  Hazen;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Abbie  Brandt;  historian,  Mrs.  W,  F.  Wright. 

Meetings  are  held  in  the  homes  of  the  members,  once  a  month.  Following  the  business  meeting 
Mrs.  Picot  presented  a  program  on  the  “Life  Cycle  of  the  African  Violet.’"  A  round  table  discussion 
by  members  followed  and  the  meeting  closed  with  a  social  hour. 

The  club  was  formed  to  encourage  the  study  of  African  violets,  with  emphasis  on  culture,  soil, 
and  fertilizer.  Members  participated  in  the  begonia  show  and  won  special  awards. 

Christmas  gifts  were  presented  to  the  Mental  Health  organization  to  be  given  to  patients  in 
hospitals  throughout  the  state,  and  plants  were  given  to  the  Kendal  Home  for  children. 

On  November  14,  1956,  the  LANSING  SAINT  PAULI  A  SOCIETY,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN,  enter¬ 
tained  the  two  sister  chapters  from  Lansing,  the  Double  10  and  the  Lansing  Saintpauliannes,  at  a 
coffee,  held  in  the  Women’s  Clubhouse  in  Lansing,  Michigan, 

Thirty  members  attended.  A  variety  of  cookies  and  coffee  were  served  from  a  table  beautifully 
set  with  a  lace  cloth,  decorated  with  four  handsome  Blue  Boy  violets,  flanked  by  ivory  candles. 

The  purpose  of  the  coffee  was  for  our  club  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  sister  chapters, 
with  the  hope  of  planning  a  violet  show  together. 

A  two  act  puppet  show  depicting  “Robinhood  and  Red  Riding  Hood”  was  a  part  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  Prizes  of  violet  plants  were  awarded  two  of  the  guests. 

The  TREATY  TOWNE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  GREENVILLE,  OHIO,  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Daisy  Christian;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Hazel  Strader; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Martha  Jane  Snyder;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Amelia  Meyer;  treas¬ 
urer,  Mrs.  Margaret  Meyer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Greenville,  Ohio,  is  where  General  Anthony  Wayne  made  the  treaty 
with  the  Indians  to  open  the  Northwest  Territory.  This  is  where  the  Treaty  Towne  Society  derives 
its  name. 

The  MAGIC  VALLEY  SAINTPAULIA  CLUB  OF  TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO,  met  at  the  Rogerson 
Hotel  for  the  annual  luncheon  and  installation  of  officers.  The  following  were  installed  for  the  coming 
year:  president,  Mrs.  Victor  W.  Nelson;  vice-president,  Mrs.  William  Grange;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs. 
i.  G.  Prescott. 

Experimental  projects  for  the  past  year  were;  “Planting  by  the  Moon,  Grafting,  Violets  Under 
Lights,  Colchicine,  and  Hybridizing.”  At  each  meeting  two  members  were  assigned  to  bring  arrange¬ 
ments  of  African  violets  and  a  gift  was  presented  for  the  best  arrangement. 


MORE  CHOICE  CROSSES 
COMING  UP! 

1956  CROP  of  seed  has  been  completely  sold 
out!  A  new  supply  is  now  maturing  and 
drying,  for  autumnal  planting.  Big 
Duponts,  little  girls,  doubles,  frills,  singles, 
exciting  foliages.  A  few  miniatures,  varie¬ 
gated  foliages,  and  specie-hybrid  crosses. 
A  stamp  for  more  information. 

50^  per  pod 

Identified  Crosses  —  Cultural  Tnstruc+'ions 

HELEN  COLEMAN 


4528  S.  Wigger  St. 


Marion,  Indiana 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

strong  and  Healthy 
Shipped  Anywhere  Anytime 
Send  Stamp  For  List 

ALTHA  GREENHOUSE 

TOWNSHEND,  VERMONT 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  CROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

For  two  years  the  prize-winning  blossoms 
at  the  National  African  Violet  Show  have 
been  grown  with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the 
scientifically  balanced,  100%  water-soluble 
plant  food.  It  supplies  the  entire  root 
system  with  the  natural,  concentrated  food 
elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy  growth 
and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical  to 
use  ...  a  35tf  package  makes  68  quarts, 
75^  package  makes  125  gals.,  $1.25  package 
makes  250  gals,  of  rich  liquid  food. 

FREE  SAMPLE;  Write  for  free  sample  and  a  copy 
of  oiir  African  Violet  folder. 


"Feed  os  you  water” 


Dept.  AV-15,  622  West  119th  Street,  Chicago  28,  lU. 
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A  very  successful  plant  display  and  sale  was  held  on  May  11,  1956,  at  the  Dean  Motor  Company’s 
showrooms.  The  theme  was  “April  Showers  Bring  May  Flowers.”  One  long  table  was  arranged  with 
a  blue  umbrella,  the  handle  of  which  was  tied  with  a  pink  ribbon.  A  rainbow  of  violets  in  shades  of 
pink,  blue  and  purple  was  placed  beneath  the  umbrella. 

The  annual  breakfast  and  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Kenneth  Hodderson  on  July 
9,  1956, 

A  guest  day  and  plant  display  were  held  in  October  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Wesley  Wohlaib. 
The  year  ended  with  the  Christmas  party,  gift  exchange,  and  election  of  officers. 

The  HARMONY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  BOISE,  IDAHO,  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Don  Numbers;  secretary,  Mrs.  C.  0.  Miller;  and  treasurer,  Mrs. 
A.  A.  De  Meyer. 

The  DUNKIRK-FREDONIA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  NEW  YORK,  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Willsey;  secretary.  Miss  Elizabeth  Seitz;  and 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Oliver  Westover. 

The  GALENA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  GALENA,  ILLINOIS,  installed  the  following 
officers  for  the  year  1957  at  its  regular  meeting  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs,  Louis  Schoenfeld,  on 
Friday  evening,  January  11,  1957.  The  officers  had  been  elected  the  previous  meeting.  Installed  were: 
president,  Mrs.  Lorraine  Schoenhard;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Marie  Heim;  secretary,  Mrs.  Julia  Moes;  and 
treasurer.  Miss  Anita  Siniger. 

The  club  has  had  a  very  successful  two  and  one-half  years  of  study,  work,  and  social  activity. 
Meetings  are  held  once  a  month  on  the  second  Friday  evening,  in  the  homes  of  the  members. 

The  METROPOLITAN  ST.  LOUIS  COUNCIL  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS,  ST.  LOUIS, 
MISSOURI,  held  its  regular  meeting  on  October  1,  1956.  At  that  time  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Fred  Tretter;  vice-president,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lincoln;  record¬ 
ing  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Nelson;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs,  C.  H.  Wakefield;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Burton  Champion, 

The  CENTRAL  CONNECTICUT  SAINTPAULIA  CLUB  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  George  H.  Stetson;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Donald  Watson;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Clayton  W,  Lyman;  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Gilbert. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  BALTIMORE  WEST  END  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,, 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND,  was  held  at  the  January  meeting.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  year:  president,  Mrs.  H.  Allen  Mills;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Round;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Mary  Obbink;  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Hilda  Fangmeyer. 

On  October  30,  1956,  at  1:00  p.m.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Waff,  Jr.,  entertained  at  her  home  five  ladies  who 
were  interested  in  organizing  an  African  violet  society.  Over  a  delicious  luncheon,  Mrs.  Waff  read 


GAIDENIN0  INDOORS  UNDER  LIGHTS 

by  Frederick  H.  &  Jacqueline  L.  Kranz 


Describes  and  shows  how  to  make  and  use  latest  equipment  for  growing  Flowers,  Plants  and 
Vegetables  under  artificial  lights,  A  must  for  the  violet  grower.  Post  Paid  $4.95, 


Send  order  to  — 


FLDRALITE  COMPANY 


10551  So.  Chicago  Road 


South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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tentative  By-Laws  and  a  Constitution.  Those  present  voted  to  organize  a  society  and  accepted  the 
By-Laws  and  Constitution.  The  name  selected  for  the  group  was  The  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  ' 
SOCIETY  OF  CARY,  WAKE  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  | 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  president,  Mrs.  H.  J,  Waff,  Jr.;  vice-president,  Mrs.  J.  A.  ji 
Bailey;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Capps;  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hawkins.  li 

At  the  February  meeting,  held  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Atkins,  plans  were  made  for  the|' 

club’s  first  show  to  be  held  on  May  18,  1957,  at  the  American  Legion  Building.  The  theme  of  the  show  ! 

will  be  “Twelve  Months  With  African  Violets.”  li 

I  j 

The  LOS  ANGELES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  held  its  |i 
December  meeting  and  Christmas  party  in  the  Cremshaw  Community  and  Youth  Center,  the  first 
Monday  of  the  month.  Mrs.  Ellen  Caldon,  preside'n  t  of  the  Inglewood  African  Violet  Society,  conducted 
the  installation  of  the  following  officers:  president,  Mrs.  Maude  Godman;  1st  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Orlena  Gerichs;  2nd  vice-president,  Mrs.  Norma  Wood;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Juanita  Robertson;  I 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Ashton;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Clarissa  Harris;  and  membership  : 
secretary,  Mrs.  Mac  B.  Pearson.  | 

Members  and  guests  participated  in  a  dollar  gift  exchange  after  which  refreshments  were  served.  | 
Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the  seventh  annual  African  violet  show.  Mrs.  Norma  Wood  was 
appointed  show  chairman,  the  theme  chosen  is  “Violets  in  Fairyland.”  The  show  is  to  be  held  in  the  i 
West  Ebell  Club  on  May  10  and  11,  1957.  | 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  GREATER  PITTSBURGH  held  its  annual  luncheon  party 
at  the  Alcoma  Golf  Club,  May  15,  1957.  Following  the  enjoyable  luncheon  and  a  short  program,  I 
Mrs.  William  Douglas,  a  past  president  of  the  club,  installed  the  officers  for  the  coming  year.  They  ; 
are:  president,  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Hugus;  1st  vice  president,  Miss  Iva  Mae  Anderson;  2nd  vice  president,  j 
Mrs.  Rene  Edmundson;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Lash;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Allen  Haslett;  | 
financial  secretary,  Mrs.  Richard  Rowan. 


VEmcrfifSmmeoFE 

^FAVORITC  PUllTS 


Display  your  plants  perfectly  on  the  New  all-steel  Vio  Holda  plant  stand.  The 
original  stand  with  revolving  arms.  Sturdy,  heavy  gauge  all-steel  welded.  40"  high. 
Will  not  tilt  or  tip.  Holds  11  plants,  10  on  revolving  arms  extending  outward  6" 
to  12"  from  center  shaft.  Arms  movable  to  any  position  to  enhance  beauty  of 
display  and  allow  even  sun  and  air  exposure.  Light  weight.  Easily  dismantled  for 
cleaning.  Antique  black;  white  or  green  enamel. 


ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY— Only  $14.95  each,  plus 


$1.00  for  packing  and  postage.  ($2.00  for  Canada) 


Specify  color  desired.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Immediate  shipment.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Circular  on  request. 


NEW  FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT  FIXTURE 


Designed  to  fit  your  Vio  Holda  plani 
stand.  Floods  flowers  with  cool,  beneficial 
fluorescent  light.  Promotes  growth.  Makes 
show  place  of  dark  corners  or  sunless 
rooms.  Installed  or  removed  in  a  few 
minutes  without  tools.  Fits  all  Vio  Hold  i 
stands. 


Light  shade  is  13"  sq.  at  bottom,  9"  sq.  at  top,  and  6"  deep.  Will  accommo¬ 
date  22  watt,  8V4"  Circline  fluorescent  light  tube.  Shade,  without  tube,  only 
$14.50.  Light  tube,  $2.95  extra.  Please  add  75^  for  postage  unless  you  are 
also  ordering  a  plant  stand.  Plant  stand  and  shade  $29.45.  With  Circline 
fluorescent  light  tube  $32.40.  Add  $1.00  postage  USA:  $2.00  Canada.  Be  sur. 
to  specify  color  wanted,  white,  green  or  antique  black. 


VIO  HOLDA  Marsufacturing  Co.,  Irsc. 


Box  915 


Dept.  1967 


Topeka,  Kansas 
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DIFFERENT 
□URS  ALONE 


AND  ALREADY  YOUR  CHOICE 
IN  TWO  GREAT  SHOWS 


Pink 

Miracle 


®  chosen  BEST  NEW  SEEDLING  at  1956 
NATIONAL  African  Violet  Society  Conven¬ 
tion  (Minneapolis) 


e  chosen  BEST  NEW  SEEDLING  at  1956 


NEW 


Deep  pink-fringed  edging  surrounds  the 
light  pink  blossom.  Flower  center  also 
deep  pink.  A  brand  new  concept  in  Genevas. 


....and  CORONA 


A  lovely  color  complement  to  Pink  Miracle. 
Delicate  lilac  colored  blossoms  are  bordered 
in  fluted  white.  A  new  color  contribution 
to  the  Geneva  family. 


VC  13  —  new  miracle  nemacide  see 
article  page  28,  December  1956  issue. 
$3.00  postpaid. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  African  Violet  Society 
Convention  (Albany) 


Pink  Miracle  and  "'Corona  each  $2.50  plus 
50^^  postage.  Both  plants  $5  postpaid.  All 
plants  shipped  in  2^/4"  pots,  starting  early 
May. 


Do  you  have  our  beautiful  new  color  folder? 

New  Kodachrome  slide  program  soon  avail¬ 
able  —  write  for  dates.  Drop  Us  A  Postcard  Today. 


SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


HUchci  . 


Dept.  V.  M. 


LINWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


SECTION  OF  ONE  GREENHOUSE  SHOWING  VIGOROUS  YOUNG  GROWING  STOCK. 


While  Vacationing”,  we  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  to  visit  our  greenhouses  in  the 
beautiful  Bethayres  Valley  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  entire  range  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  growing 
of  African  violets. 


Our  self-service  showhouse  is  maintained  with  full  blooming  plants  at  all  times  for  your 
benefit  of  color  comparison  with  over  125  standard  and  new  varieties. 


A  large  assortment  of  “Violet  Jars”  is  available  at  the  greenhouse  showroom  in  full  bloom 
for  exotic  and  unusual  gifts.  Priced  from  $6.25  to  $25,00  planted. 


We  are  located  fifteen  miles  N.E,  of  Central  Philadelphia,  Three  miles  east  of  Route  611 
and  four  miles  east  of  the  Willow  Grove  entrance  to  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  Open  daily 
8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m,  and  Sunday  Afternoon. 


Free  “Violetrama”  catalog! 

If  you  have  not  received  your  1957  copy  of  our 
color  catalog,  send  postal  request. 


BETHAYRES,  PA. 

GREENHOUSES 
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